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THE  GERMAN  GAMBLING  SPAS. 


temptation — to  try  experiments  upon  For- 
tune. Life  itself  is  but  a game;  and  wealth, 
power,  fame,  and  contentment  are  the  stakes 
we  play  for  ; almost  always  losing,  but  held 
to  the  hazard  by  ever  hoping  to  win. 

Business  of  every  variety  is  a species  of 
gambling,  the  counter#  being  industry,  en- 
ergy, tact,  capital ; and  commercial  specula- 
tion merely  substitutes  investments,  pur- 
chases, sales,  for  the  wageits  made  upon  the 


L passion  for  gambling.  The*  reason  com- 
paratively few  become  gamblers  is  to  be 
found,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority arc*  not  exposed  to  the  temptation  in- 
hering in  their  temperament.  Since  gam- 
bling is  only  an  appeal  to  what  is  under- 
stood as  Chance,  it  is  not  strange  that  hu- 
man nature,  ever  uncertain  of  its  destiny, 
should  feel  a curiosity — the  stronger  part  of 


Entered  according  to  Art  of  Congress,  iu  the  year  tS72,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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j;P*^^!!^^Pj!*PfP  are  seep’-  at"  tiianj' 
!uffitsn5“t  anKitw.  and 
$S • uave,  therefore,  very 

ditferent  aspects* 
Their  visitors  may 
be  divided  ie>pr> 
five  classes — invalid 
or  vaU*finlitianmtH. 
^anu^terH  (consisting  of  uumeitms  apecJ^}, 

! fotfowera  of  fasbitut,  sedke is  after  rest  and 
m-reiitipti,  and  traveler*  ur  •o!^*r-ve.r«-; 

It  is  customary  t.o  f hlfoulr  tit*  curative 
.chuf-m*  pt  all  fepa«,  ind  to  deeZ&iv  ih&t  their 
habUu#  foalf*  health  art  e,xe.ti»i$e 

for  Afu^ffoguc  watering- 

pliUM.'&  this  m trne  to  agrear  extent;  hot  the 
1»;  wpj— ootaUlr  the 

four  wider  co«Mtleraiion— haro  umpje^ifoo* 
able  therapeutic  power.  This  may  avi#*  in 
foauy  case*  partly  from  imagination  (then*  is 
some  reason  t<rr  saying  that  imagination  ami 
phvaiciaxi»  are.  the  parents  of  irickbeH*.),  ami 
P«ort]y  from  change  of  atnmsphm*  and  al- 
tered eruditions.  But.,  i mte  Jhu tier? £ of  ibcKo 
-ra'loaifio  aid*,  any  one  who  has  remained 

any  llfogth  of  titak  At  the  Oettuan  springs, 

And  hi'ediue.^he^tainiod ' w itli  their  frequent- 
*'U-  :m\xi  have  had  itiduln table  evidence 
of  tOm a rhahle  he&fmgs.  The  waters  taKeti 
ninily  effective  usually  than 

when  token  foterwjily.  though  tu  ms  nmrous 
discuses  i be.^  me  einph»yi»l  in  both  \\ays.  I 


tAVjkLttm  AT  THE  itfciu; 


throwing:  <xf  dice  <r»r  the  iufcilug  »f  a card. 
The  'ftcmrw'y  *it  §tock  K x c Is  a n ge  y Ldfo  bur  d 
Street  irr  Broad  Street,  isqrJjitv  as  much  a, 
gaimilg-plaeo  as  Homburg  ar  Bedun-Bndch. 
As  runney  is  vnpahteof  gt  atifvmg  nearly  ail 
puf  desires  add  men  talf  and 

moral  f It  is  not  tdugidar  we.  should  have  an 
ivftrrest.  il>  the  .yimtimt  tif  imkiug.  jt.  The 
processes  cjf  j*cennbtry  fort  mnv  are  sup  pier 
and  tdearer  at  giiisdug^bles $$£$& 

or  batdOog  qua.**  10$%  There  is  ^ 
certain;  for  $8^  tis  & Seeing 

large  sums  chMfge  hand# il^y foystAriiHis  ca- 
price # and  tMsy 

with  Old  im>pp^|hfe  w have  in 

ims:  fc\U}*Hi  cimstifctitoa  mOgnot  of  the 
German  gum tding  jtpaa. 


Of  tile  rnew  ]flcasmxvsep,king  crowds  who 
vinlt  Baden  j$fa»ilen , ^h^hfideft » 

•iisd  Etns  every  swwou  fiTun  all  j^arts  of  Eu- 
rope  and  America,  riot  ojie  ki.  ttu*  goes  with 
the  inieutifm  of  trying  M«  hu  h hoy«md  \}w 
Uisfdiig  of  a iiapOh‘f>n,  ]<at  i;ho  i^ako  Of  Wing  in 
the  f&hihu  havia tg  ihe  exp?? teuecv  Mea 
ueldoin  vntet  upon  Y&  \ . . . . v 

wbat  is  chilled  a vice 


pwai'e 
t life  victims  of  rou- 
lette ami  Tonge-et- 
uotr4  whv  am  dmwn 
year  alter  year  Ur 
The  German  spas  m 
by  an  irmistiViIe 
Ifegan  wtth 
I flaying  (or  aumse- 
Ttlent  or  dlstruetioH. 
Tltc  proThpti  ng  of  on 
idie  h»iur  givw  iutrjr 
aii  absorbing  pa#- 


y 1RW  l*XJ>£W-l»At?EK 
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enjoyment  are  sel- 
dom bronchi  into  eontitwt  with  rim  invalid*,,, 
who  rise  early  to  visit  thr  Trinkballi*  ur 
the  baths.  who  avoid  the  largo  hotels  keep 
away  from  the  gain i ngu hit  s,  a nd  f ukv  1 1 t tie 
j tart  in  fashionable  past  imes. 

When  I first  went  to  Batdaii  and  f !»»«»- 
burg  my  habit  of  ly«  s ftt  hbd  ami  hn.-jh- 
lasting  late  made  me  flunk  v\*  r\  body  as 
idle  and  healthy  as  myself'  Ha  pinning, 
however,  to  vary  my  indolence  t»,  a-  spas- 
modic fancy  for  seeing  the  stitt  rise,  l found 
myself  during  a morning  promenade  in  the 
midst  of  a vast  hospital.  Prematurely  old 
meu  and  women,  pallid  ami  emaciated  girls, 
prosperous  merchants  broken  down  by  over- 
work, crippled  millionaires,  asthmatic  au- 
thors, paralyzed  statesmen,  suj>er  animated 
gallant*,  and  fatted  beauties  crept,  or  hob- 
bled, or  limped,  or  were  wheeled  along  in 
<lreaty  procession  or  dismal  groups,  to  their 
regular  imbibing  and  ablutions.  They 
formed  a part  of  the  summer  sojourners  not 
refljeeted  in  the  mirror  of  tuy  mimL  They 
weio  almost  literally  the  skeletons  at  the 
feast — the  shriving  monks  hidden  by  the 
rich  hangings  from  the  poisoned  revelers; 
and  I was  not  sorry  they  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  throng  superior  to  diagnosis 
and  defiant  of  pathology. 

The  whole  globe  can  not  boast  of  an  in- 
land watering-place  half  so  charming  as  Ba- 
den. It  has  so  many  attractions  that  one 
never  marvels  at  its  popularity.  You  may 
have  there  society  or  solitude,  delightful 
walks  or  picturesque  drives,  quiet  reverie  or 
wild  excitement,  tranquil  days  or  tenqK'St- 
nous  nights,  healthful  recreation  or  danger- 
ous excesses.  Its  situation  is  almost  nn- 
equaled;  It  is  nature  resolved  into  poetic 


Till?  OLJ>  e-ARTLK 


forms  : the  atmosphere  is  inspiring,  and  ev- 
ery square  foot  of  the  varied  neighborhood 
is  paved  with  beauty. 

Baden  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Block 
Forest  (Sekwarzwald),  in  the  beautiful  vol- 
ley of  the  Oel-bueli,  surrounded  by  green 
and  graceful  hills.  It  resembles  Heidelberg 
ond  Freiburg,  but  is  lovelier  than  either. 
Even  in  August  the  days  are  not  oppressive, 
but  of  that  happy  mixture  of  warmth  and 
coolness  which  makes  temperature  perfect. 
The  virtues  of  the.  waters  are  said  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans,  who  called  the 
place  Aurelia  aq  liens  is.  For  six  centuries 
Baden  was  the  seat  of  the  Margrave  of  Ba- 
den, of  whom  Heruianu  III.,  who  perished  in 
the  Crusades,  was  the  first  to  reside  in  the 
Old  Castle  on  a height  overlooking  the  town. 

The  castle,  supposed  to  be  nearly  eight 
centuries  old,  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
iu  lfi89,  and  has  since  been  a noble  ruin. 
What  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  St.  Ulrich 
is  now  a restaurant,  where  substantial  lunch- 
eons and  good  beer  may  be  had.  A fine  pan- 
orama unfolds  itself  from  the  top  of  the  an- 
cient tow  er.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  val- 
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% of  tbe  Rhhny  from  a point  beyond  Btrn*- 
burg  (the.  city-.  itself  is  not  vinibh')  to  the 
aru'i>.ot  town  **£  Worms,  j&heeu  iiythe 
t;iiiLH%  and  iu  the  Ixtre^nhi  sHl  the  dviigluftil 
y Alley  of  B;id*h,  neb  ififll  Veidaiit  pasture^ 
spnnkfM:',«»s,i.th  . haudeom*  tfltafe,  J 

dm?4  % ®nufyfo  fareats  of  tir~  Near  die  y*  - 
vmtUi  lie  broken  iuu*w«,  of  poqniyry  to  swh 
fantastic  shape  that  they  might  ♦vrll  Ik*  min- 
tak«i»  Tor  ruined  crumbling  battle-  anp-iffl 

immts,  mul  petrified  billow*.  Thv  Kew  Can-  • 

tie*  crowning  ixn  emme ure  rising  (Ai*  above 
thr:  vjtJir.y,  wi«  founded  some  four  cc-ntu-  , ' 

t\w  Hums  • ,JW  in  1519  ; was  dis- 

man  tied  a hundred  and  liftv  years  lateT;  and 
• •partially  realdr^L  The  Gruiid  j 

ptike  ixeupies  it.w  •iua.^iHiinter  residence,  j 
And ' gives /it  • it^idnef  ’ .‘ w t it  - .’•  , 
ha»  few  |ioW ts  of  interest  with  the  extee$»-*f 
tion  of  the  Kti  b terra imaii  vaults,  tonnerly  j the  fhuloime,  aa 
Roman  baths,  aceordliig  l^>  some  authorities,  j umi n has  n men  in 
and,  fmriiriiiug  to  others,  th«  dungwuw  &f  j Otd-h&eh,  Ar  Ooa 
iheSyerei  Trihytwal  ( Y;ehmg^rivhf}j  *tf  wfcieh  j abore  thane  of  A-  i 


liumL  — act  as  the  Ilobea  of  the  springs.  'Nature* 

All  About  JRatltW  Are  pleasant  walks  Olid  titfirii*  most  <if  the  ta^li$ihal  litJtHtls  liot,  and 
drive?,  lorn?  mg  to  points  commanding  ad-  a*  you  have  'to  a*  ait  some  time  before  they 
durable  ef^raagsa  of  old  Roman  reuiAffe  f soul  trimugh  fo  bwa,llo>r#  both  p4  tie  nee 
qtikifit  villagna,  $»d  pi(jfcurea»pie  rturiH,  , Anil  A perulinr  ;pdl^  ^jtuWftr  for  iftmr 

The  town  has  not  more  than  eight  tfaou-  pfopef  iippr^Ahttuu>  IlavtBg  tended  of  ail 
kuid  inhabitants,  ftftfc  tM-vmnmii.  j t-ife; Apirifi^  kuoyrit'  in  thaf  region;  and  fmv- 

strangers  reaches  tiity  sikty  iitg  ©yulded  my -tforcmf  m qum^rtum AteAsiona 

.thousand,  converting  ulue^f  ev my  dwelling  with  those  ..*f  a boiling  *o!T.-~-t . w;is  ,ihHhr- 
inif.0  a boardingdmn^e,  itnd  ?>rmv?Jmg  all  mmed  tr*  give  tbm  aii  tu»|mt>ud  trifil— I 
Imtela  to  exet^s.  The  visitors  ttro  called  the  fadhil  it  unpUMsible  te/  rtUsh  ttiem,  Thdy 
bathing  population,  ti>  disHhgUi^i  tbeni  fr<mi-’  amrly  «u>  feel  very*  nncornifailAui^  if  thy  lp- 
T.he  mgidar  reflidents,  And  in  mos|  the  tyrtar  nrgani^jdimi,  having  v»:oo)i(ed  ucalmt 
phrase  (if  di^tinctioTj  is  IitviaHy  viw.ri , tor  the  atjtiimas  utvasion,  Wi^detvniiin^d  tu  • - y - 
* : ■ pel  fbtv; fonwga  fi>x> 

■ ••;■••*••  -^T^cif^Li: ' w tneb  it  wonld  hsv^ 

!i.i.i  Hi, I.  uiy 

'-V- 1 -k?  ' will  firmly  ivsi.'.tH-.l 

• '•  .'  ;"  ■-■  .t!n»iiil,  by  a no  til- 

fni' ' IffhnilnM^'Tlf  rTrlft  w-  'W'i ! r:tl  vw-m-pt  miw- 

»inu,  make  well  jfchs 
wyirn'Kicir.'','; 

llyblnd  f hikPfn.rr- 
kirbfee  are  v the 
^Miryefl  of  tits  iliir- 
A^en  'hot  spfiMAs,  m- 
ktttug  from  therodki 
of  the  i*&hifrv  ret- 
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race,  and  conduct* 
vd  through 
to  l.hv.  Xtitliinjz  l fife 
?4blfHhhi£iits  lit  : 

. UrtOi;.  TjR.tr ^ .^if<;l'i]  '.  [j 

iirnHy  • n bunded  !; 

iXaJloii^  pfOr  min-  I 

l(b%*  aiHlTheirti^ii-  *J 

pemtnro  ] 

front  US*  tty  l&fc  ! 

Fahrenheit,  The  rJ 
■?**  ;j£hg  \ 
pruK'iprtl  1 

— &;  iiiefesefl  w*i&  :5  v 
HOcfrilf  Riromu  ; 
ma^urr,  and  ^ 

to  Ru^ai  a ti  $rofljR»;.v<  p 
The  $fov. 

of  Ife*  u ' . - s 

diStt  \tiy  of  ttoiirfetY 

theCott^ldns.':  ‘ **w 

liana:*  an  called , 1 

presnifif‘,  beo«n^  ria  one  is  expected.  to  speak 
tlnnne  ext & t»f  in  a wJwtfper.  Why  a tjntnbliijg 
haU  fckbnld  be  styled  a eon vVtna ti nu ~h pus**  is 
boyrnbi  toujcctims  The.  tumie  uiust  tie  the 
result  of  mtui*  Teutonic-  vagary  in  which 
iiifmi  V^  uppermost  Thu  GotiversatioTiN 
h&us  cout{iiti8  a number  of  drawing.,  itiifmjar, 
reading*  mtn-e rt 5 and  gn  m hig  timing,  ail 
elaborately  gilded  and  frescoed  and  liiya- 
r iomif  fiirai^bed— -irnriionso  inintVra  cm  the 
walls  itrlleetlng  >r<*/y  form  and  face.  The 
gambling  aubnVog,  opening"  into  each  dr  her, 
usually  have  siae  roulette  and  rougeet-tmlr 
( *j  u^ratite)  tabhs*.  at  ■which  all 
i ho  garni  ding  te  ttytw.  They  ar« | open 
bon,  mi  early  hour  of  the  momh»g  to 
midnight,  but  the  f dntiiig  Hot  Itegiti 
until  eleven  o'clock  ip  the  forenoon,  and 
does  not  end  until  >k*vt  n in  the  evening. 
The  piriccr  te  as  public  as  Broailway  or  €ity 
Moil  Park.  Every  body  goes  in  and  goes 
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■JJoitohw-  epos  erpite*  this  yem*  b£  UrnU>  f blog  at  nil.  To  wiyplify  ■■$'&  mater.  ami 
#U*i  a*  tWfoii^or  \f llltiiisi  ’few  (ted- : ^tiuboinigv  tin*  foe  is  at  liberty  to  db 

tivtiij ';''tt^tso4-.  Cu  it,  -iiift  sateiu* .Wlli.! ^ uU  ajaodg  firreral  numbers;., 

atl  be  closed  Those . Atpefthate  v?’lta  tnj’kiy  hh*wng*r  np«UMvuy  of  the  column*  oute- 
tUotr  tranaktiAnlih  wanderings  h&y& ; xuyt-  .*•  •.-t.jafiJpi’iiris;.  twtffcv*  nmnW?  each,  'ur  * upon 
tern  ihn  ppua,  tymt  either  Tjhdt;  them  this : fetr  ^iwcui.  *ir  third  seiies  of  twelve  narn^ 
abidon  or  h;\v«  Ifoit  lodging.  euriiwity  r<*'  j bet*  ( hv  is  pud  *k>ni>U-  it'  ho  win);  play  uj*>n 
apeeting  thorn  ftmwr  utHajt Jefied*  ! rmojv  or  f*toV,  $mir  ovimpair  (these  fU*&Vguah* 

The  season  fivtu  Mity .tns  OfttnWr,  j tlte  odd  pr  even  natnbevtfh  m upon  intinquv 

Ami  i»  at  ifeforfgkt  fiVna  tlo<  iixidilio  »uf  July  ; awl  jnmv;  the  loniier  bichidjag  the?  iixtm- 
fo  the  find  of  Sepuuubor ; the  grcnr.  tliraug  bee*  from  one  to  eighteen.  and  the  latter  tho 
begumiug  to  arrive  aboht  the  iir^t  of  the  i hhmMm  train  muetoen  to  t flirty  •*&. 
month  of  July  aq*V  tp  dfipuarf.  toward  the  j . First’  third  .11,  Jirlftied:  oil  ttie 

on»l  of  August-  ra!JdHV  wliO  |uh  top  \ cloth,  suguify  fiiat,  sooond,  run!  ihmf  dofceTj 

weak  lUid  iuiirm  to  euro  for  gayety  or  think’  • on  tte  reu^c  (mi)  pi*  uoir  (black)  sule;  add 
01  pleasure:,  ma  tin  throughout  the ' win tor..  first  C-r  mound ; t\  third  V jrvpr/arbt  the  col- 
Tiu*  games  of  roulette  aiul  trvuUwU^)a-:\-  j vuiue  pf  .%11‘ivs  under  which  they 'arc  placed. 
1‘flutc,  especially  the  l&tior,  ar# comparatively  | The  game,  which  appears  tpuytie  complicated 
so  little  known  - hi  this  csoiuitry  that  a do-  [at  iimtr.  L*  really  simple,  aa  will  lu*  &&  -r?  t-v  ;i 
si?njitipu  n€  may  not  be  uniimm^ting.  j little  urtoutmn  im  fLa  explanations^  and  of- 
Eoulette  ia  ptayed  ctp.ni i a long  hddo  ' fowle  groat  -vu-tioty  m betting.  Ivonlettef 
coyeml  with  green  about  whbvb.  tare  boweyer,  ia  emiwdered  rather  vtilgur  than 

■^proupod  tho  bettor*,  lu  ihfc  centre  of  12w5  <»their<vh^  et»itrp«/VMi  with 
tableis  a movaMe  rylindoiv  'whose  ciXtuftti-  which  is'  the  IVaonte  with  on  ter  prising 
fottmee  ha*  thirty^rfm  din^iixfis  garueefers^  and,  iudeetl,  with  all  w ho  wish  b» 

&Wht  each  other,  by  ..wires,  ?iu»l  xiumhcmjl  lose  or  win  large ly< 

fi\nu  « fxi  36,  The  eylltidex  is  set-  re-vojri\ig  Trente-^twiu/i.mn'te  w idayod.tItk«^  roiilette,, 
by  tho  baud  ni  (be  arame  tiun?  that  a srnaU  at  a lopg  g?  oeh-oov^‘ejl  table  summiided  by 
iyoiy'  ball  is  thrtiwh.  in  the  op|uufua-  anxiouidy  yatchitig 

tion  upon  the  fixed  part,  of  the  innelifiyc,  I arc  luifi  !t|»oii  the  elotliv  Thedoolcr  (taiilmui, 
amh  after  several  circuity  falln  into  one  of  i or  banker,  is  seated  nt  the  centre  of  f fie  ta* 
the  numbered  opmpartmdut*,  which  are  al-  ; hie,  while  ©ppoait*  him  ami  at  each  end  i m* 
tennitely  black  aml  reiL  At  each  of  the  j the  tennipit'f«,  ■trlwse.  ilutv  it  is  to  sen  tlmt 
tihle  the  thirty-aeven  nuiribura  wliieH  the  no  misrait^  are  umU  } to  ah!  the  bettors  in 
cylinder  con  tains  are  stamped  On  th«  idotlr  \ placing  their  stakes,  and  to  draw  in  -or  push 
in  three  column**,  ?rith  tho  wnids  manque  J j out  with  their  loug w’owlou  rakeaS  the  tnou* 
pu(r^  ap»l  wmjc  cju  one  thltt  of  the  e/diumi^v  ! ey  lnsf  or  won. 

cgi  aide ; < Qu  oho  hift#  of  the  table  ia  a piece  <>f  di'a- 

while  uf  the  lliii)  tudovY  the:  cbiumus  mv%  the  | niond- flha pod  p*\  oloflu.  and  op  the  yppiesite 
du  taipm$-  I have  menti<mi‘d  (aww/wi1,  aair,  | *i<b*  ;>  Jlkea  of  binek  cloth.  The  bettam  vvle* 
etc.),  arn  nine  ftpaeifta  marked  below  the -ooi-  j'l>»dh»y®  tel  will  wlp  put  <ttudr  iuoueyhti  tit*;1 
nuipw  first'  C.  second  C. .third  C%  and  to  the  i^td. mlc% and’ fhbjstO having  frtit-U. in  the ldaek-' -. 
rigliii  aud  Ifeft  three  srpaeea  uiarkad  drM  D5  lay  tlioir  wa^rK  vof  thoi  color.  HiinTly  any 
' /avM  oml  l\  third  L>.  ope^avor  Kpeak-s  above  hia  bnuith,  eiee}it  tho 

flic  kmiUlds.t  steke  ia  a llorih.,  If  the  timtker,  w}o>,  at>er  each  denif  rittkks 
pjkty>ir  hot  on  miy  odd  jautnhbr,  and  the  ball  mmiotonpusly,  }ike  h Kr^neh  raven,  “ Faites 
dti>[»  into  tltat  numliet^  he  reeem*  thirty-  yoire  jeu,  joeesiouh^ : faites  TO.tre  jexi  f’  nod 
tiiuea  the  amount  of  to  idake:  l>ut  i«*  when  lie  ***&  nil ■ jkh«r -1<M^  ;-ite\VtTi.' ' .- 
there  are  always  tiurty-ftve  chances  against  “ jeh  cst  fait,"  closing,  a*  hu  wguis  to 
hXWi  Jia  might  lose  a large  %\iiu  hefiw^  win-  turn  i>tl  tho  eftriJ^  with,  ’Vftieu  no  va  pips.” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


1HAO&AM  Of  BOUQMT-KOUL 


After  thia  declaration  any  and  all  bets  offered 
are  rejected,  the  stakes  being  pushed  bock 
by  the  croupiers. 

The  game  is  played  with  six  packs  of 
cards,  the  court-cards  counting  ten  each, 
and  all  the  others  whatever  number  of  spots 
they  may  bear.  Being  well  shuffled,  the 
dealer,  holding  them  in  his  hand  face  down- 
ward, lays  them  face  upward  on  the  cloth  in 
two  rows  or  series.  The  first  row  (the  deal- 
er must  continue  taming  aud  counting  in  a 
loud  tone  until  he  reaches  at  least  thirty- 
one,  but  can  not  go  beyond  forty)  counts  for 
the  black,  and  is  necessarily  between  the 
two  numbers  named,  and  the  second  row  is 
for  the  red;  the  one  nearest  to  thirty-one 
being  the  winning  series.  For  instance,  the 
first  row,  composed  of  the  queen  of  clubs,  the 
eight  of  hearts,  the  trey  of  diamonds,  the 
six  of  spades,  and  five  of  clubs,  making 
thirty-two,  renders  the  black  series  complete. 
The  dealer  then  goes  on  turning  the  cards 
for  the  red.  Suppose  these  to  be  the  ace  of 
clubs,  the  nine  of  hearts,  the  knave  of  dia- 
monds, the  four  of  spades,  the  trey  of  clubs, 
and  the  king  of  spades,  making  thirty-seven. 
Iu  this  case  black  wins,  because  the  number 
thirty-two  is  nearer  thirty-one  than  the  red 
series,  counting  thirty-seven.  The  dealer 
says,  u Noir  gague,”  or  “ Rouge  perd ;”  then 
all  the  bets  mode  upon  the  first  or  black 
series  are  paid,  and  those  made  on  the  sec- 
ond or  red  series  are  raked  in  by  the  crou- 
piers. Wagers  are  also  laid  upon  or  against 
color,  and  are  decided  by  the  color  of  the 
last  card  in  the  winning  series.  If  the  first 
or  black  series  wins,  and  the  last  card  turn- 
ed in  the  series  be  clubs  or  spades,  “ color” 
wins ; but  if  hearts  or  diamonds  be  turned, 
“ color”  loses,  the  success  of  “ color”  demand- 
ing that  the  last  card  in  the  winning  series 
shall  be  of  the  color  of  the  series  itself. 

The  bank,  of  course,  always  has  an  ad- 
vantage quite  sufficient  in  the  long-run  to 
enable  it  to  prevail  over  all  the  players.  The 
advantage  at  trente-et-quarante  is  called  the 
refait  (drawn  game),  which  happens  when 
each  of  the  series  counts  the  same  number 
between  thirty-two  and  forty,  as  thirty-four 


or  thirty-nine  for  both  the  black  and  red. 
Under  such  circumstances  neither  the  bank 
nor  the  bettors  win  or  lose.  The  players 
are  privileged  to  let  their  stakes  lie  or  to 
change  them  if  they  like.  Should  each  of 
the  series  count  thirty-one,  which  occurs,  it 
is  estimated,  once  in  about  thirty-eight  or 
forty  times,  bets  on  both  sides  are  placed 
“en  prison” — that  is,  they  must  remain  as 
they  are,  and  depend  upon  the  next  deal. 
This  seems  entirely  equitable,  and  yet  it  is 
really  equivalent  to  giving  the  bank  half  of 
all  the  stakes.  The  Homburg  bank,  which 
is  the  most  liberal  of  all,  puts  the  stakes  in 
prison  only  when  the  last  card  of  the  second 
series  is  black.  At  roulette  also  its  advan- 
tage arises  from  a single  zero  in  the  wheel, 
while  the  Baden  bank  makes  its  percentage 
from  a double  zero.  The  refait  at  trente-et- 
quaraute  is  estimated  to  make  the  percent- 
age in  favor  of  the  bank  about  two  and  two- 
thirds,  which  at  Homburg  is  diminished  to 
one  and  one-third. 

The  advantage  at  trente-et-quarante  is 
less  than  at  roulette,  while  the  minimum 
stake  is  two  florins  (a  florin  is  equal  to 
about  forty  cents  in  our  money),  and  the 
maximum  five  thousand  six  hundred  florins 
(some  $2300).  The  capital  of  the  bank  at 
trente-et-quarante  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  ($30,000),  and  at  roulette 
only  one-fifth  of  that  sum;  the  extent  of 
the  stake,  on  simple  chances,  being  limited 
to  four  thousand  ftancs.  When  the  bank  is 
broken,  which,  in  spite  of  stories  to  the  con- 
trary, very  seldom  happens,  the  game  is  usu- 
ally suspended  for  a while,  and  then  resumed 
with  the  same  amount  of  capital.  There  has 
never  been  a season,  I believe,  in  which  the 
Direction  has  not  won  much  more  than  it  has 
lost.  The  winnings  at  Baden,  of  course,  vary 
materially ; but  they  average,  I have  under- 
stood, from  two  millions  to  two  millions  and 
a half  of  francs  per  annum. 

Casual  and  amateur  bettors  at  the  spas 
play  at  random,  without  theory  or  calcula- 
tion of  any  kind ; but  the  habitual  and  pro- 
fessional gamesters  always  have  systems,  by 
which  they  confidently  expect,  some  time  or 
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other,  to  break  the  bank.  I have  been  told 
of  men,  and  women  too,  indeed,  who  have 
been  going  to  Baden  or  Wiesbaden  for  ten, 
twelve,  and  fifteen  years  with  that  avowed 
purpose,  and  yet  the  sole  financial  iryury 
they  have  wrought  has  been  to  themselves. 
Their  ill  luck,  as  they  term  it,  does  not, 
however,  mar  their  faith  in  systems.  These 
they  hold  to  be  unquestionably  correct — 
the  fault  is  either  in  their  understanding  or 
in  the  malignant  stars. 

The  principal  fallacy  in  respect  to  systems 
is  that  chance  is  subject  to  law,  extremely 
subtile,  but  discoverable  if  diligently  and 
earnestly  investigated.  The  miml  of  a thor- 
ough gamester  can  never  be  disabused  of  this 
notion.  He  cleaves  to  it  after  years  of  expe- 
rience to  the  contrary  as  he  did  at  the  out- 
set. Come  what  may,  he  will  hold  that  the 
blind  goddess  has  vision  enough  to  read  the 
pages  of  the  volume  of  logic  which  he  is  per- 
suaded she  carries  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
her  robe. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  plausible 
systems  or  theories  is  to  begin  with  a small 
stake,  and  keep  doubling  it  until  it  wins. 
There  are  three  bars  to  the  success  of  this 
plan : first,  the  vast  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  carry  it  out ; secondly,  the  limita- 
tion as  to  minimum  and  maximum  of  the 
stake;  and  thirdly,  the  percentage  of  the 
bank  (no  amount  of  prudence,  audacity,  or 
calculation  can  overcome  this),  by  which, 
when  the  little  ball  at  roulette  drops  into 
zero,  or  the  refait  is  made  at  trente-et-qua- 
rante,  all  the  bettors,  on  whatever  side,  lose 
their  wagers. 

Few  persons,  without  actual  computation, 
have  any  idea  to  what  an  enormous  sum  the 
doubling  process  will  soon  swell.  Let  any 
one,  for  example,  begin  at  roulette  with  the 
smallest  stake  allowed,  one  fiorin,  and  let 
him  lose,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  twen- 
ty times  in  succession : his  last  bet  must  be 
524,288  florins — about  $210,000 — an  amount 
very  few  men  have  at  hand  to  devote  to  the 
purpose  of  play.  At  trente-et-quarante  the 
sum  needed,  beginning  with  the  lowest  stake, 
two  florins,  for  the  twentieth  doubling  bet 
would  be  1,048,576  florins  — say  $420,000. 
Besides,  long  before  the  player  arrived  at  his 
twentieth  stake  he  would  have  exceeded  the 
limit  of  the  bank,  and  be  forced  to  retnm  to 
his  original  bet,  losing  four  or  five  thousand 
florins  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  win  one — 
a species  of  political  economy  not  likely  to 
be  taught  or  followed  outside  of  a mad- 
house. Another  theory  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  gaming-tables  is  that  chances  are 
governed  by  the  doctrine  of  probabilities — 
in  other  words,  that  a number  or  color  which 
has  lost  for  a long  time  must  soon  begin  to 
win.  If  this  could  be  tested  for  a century  or 
two  it  might  be  proved  correct.  But,  con- 
fined to  a limited  period,  it  turns  out  very 
fallacious.  I have  known  men  who  betted 


persistently  on  black  in  the  evening,  because 
red  had  had  such  an  extraordinary  run  of 
luck  during  the  day;  and  yet  when  the 
bank  closed  they  had  no  more  florins  than 
the  players  who  had  stubbornly  adhered  to 
the  red. 

The  number  of  systems  can  hardly  be  reck- 
oned. They  are  even  carried  so  far  that 
books  have  been  written  to  show  their  posi- 
tive accuracy,  declaring  that,  with  a certain 
capital,  and  by  following  certain  rules,  you 
can  be  sure  of  winning  each  and  every  day 
at  least  one-fourth  of  your  capital.  Men, 
too,  are  to  be  found  at  all  the  spas  who  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  teach  you  how  to  obtain 
and  to  keep  the  advantage  of  the  bank,  with 
splendid  probabilities  of  breaking  it  every 
few  days.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  such  fellows  are  always  charlatans  and 
tricksters,  but  still  4foey  have  no  difficulty  in 
imposing  upon  the  ignorant,  the  avaricious, 
and  the  inexperienced. 

Gambling  begets  and  fosters  superstition 
and  unreason.  Persons  who  bet  habitually 
are  very  apt  to  acquire  crotchets  in  regard  to 
chance,  and  one  of  them  is  that  they  are  al- 
ways on  the  point  of  making  some  great  dis- 
covery, which  is  never  made.  • I know  not 
how  many  players  in  Germany  have  inform- 
ed me,  in  the  gravest  and  most  confidential 
manner,  that  they  had  finally  found  an  ab- 
solute method  of  gaining  a fortune.  In  mo- 
ments of  glowing  generosity  and  gushing 
candor  they  have  sought  to  impart  to  me 
this  valuable  information ; but  all  their  ef- 
forts at  instruction  were  of  no  avail:  they 
only  mystified  roulette  and  rendered  trente- 
ct-quarante  altogether  incomprehensible. 

But  for  the  prevailing  faith  in  systems  I 
doubt  if  the  tables  would  have  half  as  many 
patrons  as  they  do.  When  an  unfortunate 
mortal  once  conceives  that  he  has  achieved  a 
system,  the  bank  can  depend  upon  securing 
all  his  superfluous  florins. 

A stranger  to  the  spas  wonders  why  most 
of  the  players  pore  so  intently  over  the  little 
I printed  cards  they  hold  in  their  hands,  stick- 
| ing  metallic  pins  here  and  there  as  the  last 
| result  of  the  game  is  announced.  They  are 
I keeping  the  run  of  the  game,  marking  the 
i numbers  and  cards  which  have  won,  and 
drawing  deductions  therefrom  fof  future 
bets.  In  this  way  they  are  slowly  but 
steadily  evolving  systems  which  will  prove 
their  bane. 

The  Baden  saloons  during  the  height  of 
the  season  are  attractive  to  the  eye  and  in- 
teresting to  the  mind.  They  present  a strik- 
ing phase  of  cosmopolitan  society.  Both 
the  roulette  and  trente-et-quarante  tables, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  crowded  through- 
out the  twelve  hours  of  play.  Seated  about 
them  are  well-dressed  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  plain  and  handsome,  distin- 
guished and  commonplace ; while  many  oth- 
1 ere  are  standing  behind,  and  leaning  over  to 
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‘them  aw ay.  r&k#  them  in;-  wMie  ihedfcah 
^rA <4  tmpfe\uit$,  jeiit . j£n 

v#X  fait*”  f*  &ieu  tie  va  pluV*  ^ iieriCKlicA'ii y 
heard  like  a wirviT&iit 

The  ofiho  plAyct*  nr*  not  jaong 

and  ia^IoAMlpk  ^vitdgki  ^imagined..  On 
the.  .poutftti^f ; ^^::  :»f  than- 

mny  'jwiUirU^t^:,-'-  prer 

d^infttA.  The  most  art** 

old  phi  tple.  I Uiitye  frcquon  tly  *eeut.  30O  foal 
« Idi*  hyv  side , tiged  iuua  and  their  w i ves,  who 
would  reared  y kave  the  table  to  take,  flta- 
iiftr*  ^ft*b*4r  Vets  WiSfct*  email*  eonftm*!  mainly 
•fet  .florins.  They  SfMtuM  to  play  inaro  for 
ple^we  than  for  praftt,  and  in  not  p h>w 
eaecs  1 bavvf  known  thin  to  fte  true,  They 
wore  in  eaiai.^rtublo  vircri  fhHlawx&t  Often 
wealthy  i wetc  memtonWl  rjaft  thfc 
springs'  year.  ^ haiat 

of  aTteildiog  ilia  tables — & UuhH  fffayrp; . m 
strong  that  they  could  not  ^bd  ^rc/Uahlv  did 
not  wish  to  bn?ak  it.  Many  of  the  most 
con ii rttu.d  pluy^r*,  if  I iuid  cnooijLii^red  them 
elsewhere,  l should  bar  a uiifiUMm  —-l:  aw 
n*>t  tit  aU  sure  they  were  riot  nbyli  at  home 
presidents  or  secretaries 
institutions  or  charitable  etKaetioa,  deacons 
^>r  spiritual  pillars  of  orthodox  eh»ireb«‘*4 
• kad^rs  of  reformatory  ttuwx&r  mr  vhivf 
in  missionary  :.XYX': 

In  Etwopa  age  often  seeks  a pastime  in 
•some  s^Af-^thfogr^ihich.  U not  mtwjilkTtfd 
| there  sxwh  m tifteTmogninrt  propriety  us  in 
thhi  )#q$:  of  phi^  and  straight- 

laced  twhife-  ;Y«rfi%:  jumim/i  »ro  by  no 
moans  laokmg  in  the  saloons,  tbengU  few 
are  m ytuithfnl  m many  who  might  ho.  die- 
covered  in  tbb  gaxiihUng-houH^  of  Aiucricftfi 
cities.  'Nearly  all  the  hoyi^h-upp^aring  bet- 
tors at  rouktto  and  rouge-et  rPO)  t are  frau) 
this  side  of  the  wideband:  when  they  hr* 
Vrall  supplied  wsth  money  they  scatter;  Jf 


A I.AOKKV  CZntTVtNO  A £T«*aakB. 

maka'4fejr' $*$’ lirwtyti  Uu*ir 'gain*,  and  all 
soriohsly  ittteh*  ttpotv.ik*  game,  The  b&ji k- 
©r.  W denier  and  the  ern tqmm  ore  usnally  • 
galpri^-so  Uie  play- 
ejn?  aaflod- that  tli^y  may  dvorlook  the 
i&bhs  »shi  hhy « n vto  view  of  whatever  is 
going  on.  One  oan  hardly  bet  ^rhont  tak- 
ing odtislderalije  titmblc,  owing  to  the  tluong 
of  \s  istfui  jdj.iy?TH.  It  is  not  eonvenieiit;  to 
stand,  on  t ip-im-  ;md  stretch  ont  your  arm 
iHAwy^u  flte  shouhler?i  or  ahmvo  the  heads 
of  tho  stereotyped  li  Pardon, 

monmeuT>rm  your  lips, 
in  ..rdtfef  :'t*i  deh*wif  ynui  stake  on  the  retnpt- 
ihg  f^ehormis  greprt  dintin' 

^.  ^0  W frum;  asked,  evmt  in  the  most 
^ take  jmrt  in  the  gaixm, 
the  ijoj^sion  of  the  extremist  mdiderenee 
to  coUrKP  id  artiem  m. conveyed  Uv 

njidd ; *s\  heturk  Von  rtre  welrotne  to 

play  or  W jd:t> . pfvd^dy  as  jon  pl^use. 
Windher  you  bet.  or  hmk  ea  ^q^irs^&ae tly 
th^smue.  No  one  notnms  vc m,  no ;h|i» 
aware  of  your  prOReuee,  yiulc^Hf  you  ^lionld 
lay  extiuoidinary  wagv*r^  aud'lty  great  gauis 
or  iowwi*  attract  sittbntiun  to  yonm'IT  vy. X 
Th>*  inoet  perfect  uir  of  ^<vxl 


with  a >.fokb»Ksness  which  erpat^ ' n^nUifdi- 
n)etit  in  the  0Jd  WarhL  They  despise  ertlr 
enbit.it ;.n  mid  systems,  and  Smuetiiues  Httim- 
hie  upon  such  goad  luck  that,  if  they  w:erv 
the  least  prudent,  they  would  take  ad  van- 


leODs  aenisa  the  tAhle/ or  the  nronplot^  push 


r&c&jifitt  ^a>*stk»a. 


mm  mmtA$  gajjblikg  spas 


tag?  at  it.  priuiews  us  not  cate  of  the 

virtues  t hey bntd  in  eei^ftSc  If  they  should 
l*mik  the  bank  cm  iknyt  dftyfc  ofthe  week, 
they  would  lose  all  they  Hfcfl  ^h^4n&  much 
tb*  tlitwr,  T?  waste 


a»w<,  ^ HP,.  .IP 

money  iWdishJy  anti  t:di cnto&iy  is  * I am  yJjP 
a orrr  ft*  say,  the  sole  Jb&d^.  jrf  distinction 
whioh  many  >if  oar  mmtiyau$ti  are  willing  ‘ Jp\^'  'c 
^ p^igufe.  ’ ' , v : «/  ~~  . :jB 

To  sen  women  gambling  openly  kwI  in. 
jmMk.  is  likely  to  »hoek-afrftmt  tbft 
sfcnmtives  of  the  An gh>Sa?wu  race — As&cri-, 
cans  xnmrt  than  English,  who.se  wives  shd  • . 
daughters  are  in  ilxe  habit  of  piaylxi^ 
tor  money,  at  least-  in  the  f<n*aoy  bf  tbm? 
awn  "homes.  Tbfc  feeling1  of  mmasiDcas  aiul  ’ *g|H 
repulsion  sroro..'  wears  off,  however,  and  fern-  »|jS 

ini/ie  gamester*  come  V<  W r^ar^vi  r»*  light 

i n tlto  picture  ski U ftilly  managed  to  hei gkten  3? 

its*  effect.  The  general  truth  that  women 

ait*  the  keepers  of  the  gate*  of  society ‘is  ig-  |||i 

Bomi  ih  the  ‘CciDversftti.or^hatis,  the  Gur«-  '|fijj 

sami,  ami  the  Cnfiiaus.  There,' though  they  I 

th>  not  speak  to  one  affiot her,  they  meet  on  • 

eonimen  gnmnd.  The  gowns  of  the  duchess  '^Si:^:}M 

ami  tb*  dend-mond*  ist  unite  their  rich  folds; 

t hr  groat  banker's  wife  almost  rests  her  dliiu 

tr \m\\  the  white  mid  gleaming,  shoulder  of 

the  English  i*treiitiire«* ; the  Berlin  outcast  c > 

nd;—,  t }iA;  rouleau  of  coin  from  t be  jeweled  lint  if  thoy  w*ic 
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genial  summer  air  of  the  Taunus  Mountains. ! 
She  is,  or  rather  was,  the  wife  of  the  former 
Russian  minister  to  Rome,  and  all  kinds  of 
stories  are  told  about  her.  She  is  said  to 
have  separated  from  her  husband  because  he 
insisted  that  she  should  give  him  up  or  give 
up  gaming,  and  she  adhered  to  the  latter  as 
the  more  attractive  of  the  two.  The  gossips 
declare  that  up  to  her  fortieth  year  she  was 
a beautiful  basilisk  of  fascination,  and  her 
figure  (who  ever  saw  a very  fat  old  woman 
that  had  not  once  been  a model  of  lissome 
grace  f ) so  slight  and  symmetrical  that  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  followed  it  with 
adoring  eyes.  (If  this  be  so,  it  is  only  an- 
other corroboration  of  my  esthetic  theory 
concerning  the  tendency  of  rank  to  awk- 
wardness and  avoirdupois.)  The  hour  of 
beginning  the  game  is  almost  invariably  an- 
ticipated by  the  countess.  She  is  at  the  ta- 
ble before  the  croupiers,  and  day  and  night, 
week-days  and  Sundays,  find  her  glued  to  her 
familiar  chair.  Roulette  is  her  life,  and  her 
last  words,  as  the  ball  of  death  goes  swing- 
ing round  the  circle  of  her  being,  will  be, 
no  doubt,  “Le  jeu  est  fait ; rien  ne  va  plus.” 

Her  losses  at  Homburg  are  stated  to  have 
been  enormous — not  less  during  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  than  eight  or  ten 
millions  of  florins.  She  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  little  town,  has  built  many  of 
its  best  houses,  and  opened  a street,  which  is 
named  in  her  honor.  But  all  her  property 
has  been  mortgaged,  and  it  is  questionable 
if  she  now  has  left,  out  of  a colossal  fortune, 
more  than  a modest  independence.  She  no 
longer  bets  with  her  former  audacity,  stak-  ; 
ing  rouleaux  of  napoleons  upon  a simple 
chance,  but  limits  her  mise  to  a few  florins, 
in  consequence  of  her  comparatively  strait- 
ened circumstances.  To  Ler  more  than  to 
any  other  one  person  the  Direction  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  large  divideuds,  averaging  about 
twenty  per  centum  per  annum,  which  it  pays 
to  its  stockholders,  after  deducting  its  very 
liberal  expenses.  All  the  tables  at  the 
springs  are  owned  in  this  manner,  though, 
as  may  be  presumed,  the  companies  are  su- 
premely close  corporations,  and  the  shares 
are  no  more  purchasable  than  the  correct 
biography  of  Prester  John.  As  dividend- 
paying stocks  they  probably  have  no  rivals 
in  all  Europe. 

A lionne  at  Baden  is  the  Princess  Snvar- 
row,  a Russian  lady  of  distinction,  who  de- 
votes herself  almost  as  zealously  to  rouge-et- 
noir  in  the  Conversationshaus  as  the  Count- 
ess Kisselef  does  to  roulette  in  the  Cursaal. 
She  must  have  been  exceedingly  pretty ; in-  i 
deed,  she  is  very  good-looking  now,  although 
fully  five-and -forty,  if  it  be  allowable  to  con- 
jecture a woman’s  age,  and  she  still  has  a 
fine  presence  and  engaging  manners.  Always 
dressed  richly — yellow  silk,  trimmed  with 
black  lace,  is  her  favorite  costume,  setting  j 
off  her  brunette  beauty  to  advantage — and 


having  a really  grand  air,  she  draws  the  fire 
of  many  glances.  According  to  general  re- 
port, she  has  played  as  sad  havoo  with  the 
funds  of  the  Baden  bank  as  she  has  with  the 
hearts  of  men  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  St. 
Petersburg,  from  Constantinople  to  Antwerp. 

She  is  said  to  have  won  as  much  as  her  no- 
torious country-woman  has  lost,  and  she 
bears  the  credit  of  having  again  and  again 
exhausted  the  treasury  of  the  tailleur.  Her 
reputation  as  a lucky  player  is  diffused 
throughout  the  grand  duchy,  and  she  is 
often  implored  to  make  bets  for  others,  as 
persons  believed  fortunate  are  apt  to  be. 
Full  of  bonhomie,  she  generally  yields  to 
persuasion,  albeit  she  avers  she  has  little  lei- 
sure to  look  after  other  stakes  than  her  own. 

She  is  deemed  the  best  authority  on  systems 
in  the  entire  valley  of  Oel-bach,  and  appears 
to  have  studied  them  to  some  purpose.  I 
have  been  informed  that  she  has  thousands 
of  the  little  pricked  cards  (having  noted  the 
course  of  the  game  for  many  years)  carefully 
arranged  in  her  archives  according  to  date, 
and  that  she  gives  the  late  hours  of  the  night 
to  their  diligent  investigation.  She  must  be 
a feminine  Anastasius,  if  all  the  on  dite  con- 
cerning her  are  to  be  trusted.  She  has  been 
every  thing  aud  done  every  thing ; speaks  all 
languages ; has  traveled  all  over  the  world — 
is,  in  a word,  a paragon  of  impnidence  and 
enchantment,  of  folly  and  generosity,  of  wick- 
edness and  charity,  of  tenderness  and  temp- 
tation. She  is  a Greek,  a Russian,  an  Ital- 
ian, a Spaniard,  and  a Frenchwoman ; the 
much-fathered  daughter  of  a Grand  Vizier, 

! of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  of  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam, of  a Russian  admiral,  of  a Spanish  gran- 
dee, and  of  a French  general.  Every  body 
at  Baden  knows  something  about  her  no- 
body else  knows ; and  what  each  knows  is 
altogether  different  from  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  this  singular  woman,  who  seems 
pleased  with  the  mystery  surrounding  her, 
and  nowise  averse  to  deepening  it  by  a con- 
tinuation of  eccentric  courses  and  inexplica-  • 
ble  vagaries. 

The  outward  proprieties  are  carefully  ob- 
served at  Baden.  One  very  seldom  sees 
wrangling  or  disturbance  of  any  sort  in  the 
saloons,  and  nobody  is  allowed  to  make  him- 
self disagreeable  to  the  galerie.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  objection  to  a man’s  rush- 
ing on  his  own  financial  ruin ; but  after  he 
has  done  bo  he  must  not  be  melodramatic 
and  boisterous  in  company,  or  discompose  the 
serene  equanimity  of  others.  If  so  inclined, 
he  can  go  to  his  own  lodgings  or  to  the  bath 
I and  tranquilly  blow  out  his  brains.  Or,  if 
of  a romantic  turn,  he  can  ride  into  the  Black 
Forest,  read  a few  chapters  of  ‘ i Werther,”  and 
hang  himself  to  the  nearest  tree.  No  one 
will  interfere  with  his  suicidal  ambition, 
provided  he  has  paid  his  debts,  and  left 
I enough  in  his  purse  to  cover  his  funeral  ex- 
penses. Baden  is  the  reflex  of  the  best,  be- 
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that  time  more  than  a million  of  florins.  It  j 
can  well  afford,  therefore,  to  pay  to  the  gov- 
ernment an  annual  tax  of  eighty  thousand 
florins,  to  light  the  town  and  keep  it  in  good 
condition,  to  support  the  hospital,  and  meet 
the  arpenses,  always  heavy,  of  the  Cursaal 
and  to  extensive  grounds.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  nominally  four  millions  of 
florins — I doubt  if  it  is  really  four  hundred 
thousand — and  its  shares  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  florins  ($100)  each.  These  are  said 
to  have  paid  for  themselves  ten  times  over ; 
and  some  of  their  holders  live  luxuriously, 

I have  been  told,  without  any  other  in- 
come. 

A gayer  throng  than  the  month  of  July  or 
August  gathers  at  Homburg  I have  not  wit- 
nessed, and  in  it  is  usually  a larger  propor- 
tion of  pretty  and  engaging  women  than  al- 
most any  European  capital  can  lay  claim  to. 

I fancy  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  must  be 
favorable  to  good  looks.  Maidens,  wives, 
and  widows,  who  had  been  wan,  worn,  and 
moping  in  Vienna,  Florence,  or  Nice,  were 
rosy,  fresh,  and  vivacious  in  the  gardens  and 
avenues  of  the  little  capital.  On  the  terrace 
behind  the  gambling-house  I have  frequent- 
ly heard  in  half  a dozen  languages  the  ad- 
miring comments  made  by  Continentalists 
on  the  beauty  of  Columbia's  daughters.  I 
have  noticed,  when  foreigners  see  an  unusual- 
ly lovely  woman,  and  discover  she  does  not 
belong  to  their  own  nationality,  that  they 
immediately  conclude  she  must  be  an  Amer- 
ican. I remember  several  fair  New  York- 
ers at  Homburg,  whom  Frenchmen  apostro- 
phized, Italians  raved  about,  Spaniards  ad- 
mired in  silence,  and  Germans  drank  beer 
over.  They  always  created  a stir  when  they 
appeared  on  the  promenade,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  appreciated  added 
to  their  charm. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between 
roulette  and  trente-et-quarante  as  played  at 
Homburg  and  elsewhere.  The  tables  are 
equally  thronged,  and  by  much  the  same 
kind  of  people,  though  the  players  in  gen- 
eral are  younger  and  less  prosaic.  Advent- 
urers and  adventuresses  of  the  higher  sort 
seem  to  gravitate  to  those  springs.  London, 
Paris,  Naples,  and  Berlin  send  there  their 
sons  and  daughters  of  fortune  to  woo  her 
in  a new  form,  and  under  favoring  combi- 
nations. Usually  they  have  assured  suc- 
cesses, not  so  much  with  the  bank  as  with 
the  frailties  of  our  common  nature.  For  six 
weeks  of  the  summer  they  defy  augury,  and, 
kissing  their  hands  to  the  purple  mountains, 
hurry  joyously  away  with  new  purses  and 
new  prospects,  determined,  when  fate  frowns, 
to  return  again. 

The  last  time  I was  in  the  Cursaal  I could 
not  help  noticing  a high-bred  and  handsome 
woman  who  always  betted  largely  on  the 
red,  and  lost  repeatedly,  without  seeming 
to  feel  any  interest  in  the  game.  She  ap- 


| peared  to  play  for  distraction,  and  the  sad 
expression  in  her  eyes  and  the  drawn  lines 
of  her  mouth  indicated  that  she  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  sorrow.  Something 
about  her  awoke  my  curiosity,  if  it  did  not 
elicit  my  interest ; and  I was  trying  to  read 
her  history  by  the  light  of  my  imagination 
when  an  acquaintance,  observing  the  direc- 
tion of  my  gaze,  inquired  if  I knew  who  she 
was.  Answering  in  the  negatiye,  I was  in- 
formed she  was  the  daughter  of  a Hungarian 
noblem&n.  She  had  ran  away  with  a captain 
of  cavalry,  and  been  disinherited  by  her  fa- 
ther. Her  lover  then  deserted  her,  like  the 
base  churl  he  was,  and,  going  to  Smyrna,  she 
married  an  aged  and  very  wealthy  merchant, 
who  soon  after  died.  Her  father,  about  that 
time,  became  financially  embarrassed,  and 
she  secretly  sent  him  money,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  discharge  his  debts.  Sub- 
sequently she  wrote  him,  imploring  his  par- 
don ; but  he  denounced  her  bitterly,  and  re- 
fused to  forgive  her  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  She  loved  him  devotedly,  so  much 
that  she  had  iu  her  heart  no  room  for  another 
affection,  especially  after  the  terrible  blight- 
ing of  her  first  passion.  For  dissipation  she 
had  recourse  to  travel,  and  this  proving  emp- 
ty, she  seeks  excitement  and  forgetfulness  in 
rouge-et-noir.  Still  handsome,  possessed  of 
magnetic  presence  and  charming  manners, 
her  hand  has  frequently  been  sought  by  men 
of  great  influence  and  high  position.  She 
uniformly  answers  that  she  has  no  more 
love  to  give ; that  it  is  her  destiny  to  live 
alone  and  be  a wanderer  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  Every  once  in  a while  Bhe  writes 
to  her  obdurate  parent,  who  now  resides  in 
Pesth,  but  will  not  reply  to  her  letters.  She 
thinks  and  says  she  would  die  happy  if  she 
were  forgiven,  but  that  she  never  dares  to 
hope  for  forgiveness.  So  the  seasons  wane 
and  the  years  creep  on,  and  she,  stifling  for 
sympathy,  puts  all  friendship  and  affection 
aside  because  an  unnatural  father  has  locked 
his  heart  against  her  and  thrown  away  the 
key. 

Wiesbaden,  population  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, is  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
and  the  chief  residence  of  the  Duke.  It  lies 
to  the  west  of  Frankfort,  as  Homburg  does 
to  the  north,  being  three  or  four  miles  fur- 
ther from  that  historic  city.  Pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  the  spurs  of  the  Taunus,  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  Rhine,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  villas,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  gardens.  Most  of  these 
are  occupied  by  the  wealthy  bankers  and 
merchants  of  Frankfort,  the  great  money 
centre  of  the  Continent.  They  spend  large 
sums  on  their  grounds,  not  a few  of  which 
are  models  of  elegance  and  taste. 

It  has  always  seemed  very  fitting  that 
Homburg  and  Wiesbaden  should  be  in  such 
proximity  to  an  extremely  opulent  city,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  financial  stress  at  the 
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chapel,  erected  as  a mausoleum  to  tlie  mem- 
ory of  the  Duchess  Elizabeth  Miehailowna, 
Consequently  Wiesbaden  is  classical  beyond 
question*  and  if  you  remain  there  long  yon 
will  discover  that  it  is  also  contemporaneous. 

The  Koclibrtmnen — no  doubt  one  of  the 
fontm  calidi  of  Pliny — is  the  most  important 
of  the  worm  springs  (temperature  Jtifif  Fahr- 
enheit), and  is  connected  with  the  Curgarten 
by  a long  iron  pump-room  in  the  form  of  a 
veranda.  The  most  noteworthy  buildings 
are  the  ducal  palace,  the  palace  of  the  dow- 
ager duchess — built  in  imitation  of  the  Al- 
hambra, and  on  the  height  near  the  Cursaal 
— the  ministerial  buildings,  after  the  Flor- 
entine style,  and  the  Gothic  Protestant 
church,  with  its  live  tall  towers.  Of  course 
the  architectural  arid  social  centre  is  the 
Crnmal  itself.  The  principal  hall  contains 
copies  of  the  Apollo,  Venus,  Laoeoon,  and 
other  celebrated  antiques,  and  is  embellished 
with  pillars  of  red  and  gray  marble,  indig- 
enous to  the  region.  The  portico  of  the 
Cursaal  is  after  the  ever-reproduced  Panthe- 
on, and  looks  out  upon  a charming  square, 


Cursaal  the  gambling  companies  might  ne- 
gotiate unlimited  loans. 

The  prosperity  of  the  two  spas  largely 
depends  ou  Frankfort.,  a favorite  place  of 
residence  for  foreigners,  and  the  richest  city 
for  its  size  on  the  globe,  Tko  capital  of 
the  hankers  there  is  estimated  to  be  over 
‘JlOOdWAKK),  with  a capacity  to  control, 
through  their  numerous  connections,  fully  as 
much  more, 

Wiesbaden  is  one  of  the  oldest  watering- 
places  in  Germany,  and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural 
History  (Sant  rt  Mattiaci  in  German  id  /antes 
calidi  Iran*  Rhenum , quorum  haunUts  triduo 
ferret),  refers  to  what  was  the  basis  of  the 
present  town.  Traces  of  a Roman  fortress, 
garrisoned,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  by 
the  fourteenth  and  twenty-second  legions, 
were  discovered  not  loug  ago  on  the  Heiden- 
berg,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
northwest  side  the  Heidenmauer  now  forms 
a sort  of  town  wall.  The  Etn|*eror  Nero,  if 
we  accept  tradition,  once  built  and  occupied 
a palace  on  what  is  called  the  Neroberg,  in 
the  outskirts,  where  stands  a splendid  Greek 
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go  to  the  saloons 
daily  npver  lay  a 
flavin  on  the  green 
ntoOh  I have  known 
person*  to  .spend  ton 
dr  twelve  eoimners 
flt  the.  Spas  without 
over  being  tempted 
by  t ]in  ui  i y uryittg 
vvud  dogmatic  invi- 
tation of  the  tluUeur, 
The  meters  nf  this 
h wj-playi  o g clans  are 
generally  Americans 
and  English,  with  a 
.sprinkling  of  Gor- 
man^ They  lorn 
over  tbr*  papers  hi  the 
reading-room,  walk 
in  the  gardens,  talk, 
6tnokcr*ip  eoftee  >rod 


imnxix  or  ooitfcAV  xxtnz. 


ornamented  with  iban^infe  and  bods  of  wine  in  the  rcstaoran 
plants  and  flowers,  Hie 3faiysftk  and  petals  of  whole,  to  enjoy  thorn 
wjlipji  make  beautiful  *hade£  arul  e«ntnM4t«  |r8.  For  tbe  gi 

of  color.  On  each  aide  of  the  square  ofr  imnixti  be  denied,  are  i 
broad  ertionumlea  lined  with  fancy  fchopS* turd  the  flmJcan  quartette 
at  vended,  as  n r Rattan.  by  women  Seiwte*l  springs  will  ho  quite  ixh  pleasant,  if  lee%  #x~. 
lot  their  good  looks  uml  their  art  of  eoxen-  rit  i up , when  the  occupation  of  the  e]*onpte/f> 
ing  The  d iflerent  dining,  drawing.  s end  - hu>  gone  forever.  Though  it  w wot  polite  in 
iugj  ball,  and  gambling  rookie are  a rrairged  call  tlie$e  fcpa*  hells— for  the  reason * perhaps; 
aivr!  fuf dished  in  tin*  Hattie  sumptuous,  rather  that  theTiui:yd|»^rmwwl'fl^*hri  of  the  ^ch^-; 
florid  uuhiUor  lit  the  other  spfis,  and  tjie  teet,  the  x>aiitn^ahd 

pleaMHe-grtAUuls  he  the  mirof  the  Cursaul  .Satan  with— they  really  deserve  the  nAiiiv* 
•have-*  "the.  smxo  agreeable-  walks,  plrnyumt  more  than  any  <dmiha 
grottoes,  sparkling  fountains,  and  immature  flier  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  make  every 
lakes.  Ttee  are  the  chief  pwnienades,  and  thing  seem  deeoxv>rm  ami  delightful:  they 
M ififaitttfi  hours  are  thronged  with  fashion-  cover  flagons  of  pobmn  vviGvho^^ns*,a<add;v«b 
able  lounger*  lismung  in  tin?-  excel! cut  toil-  skeleton  beads  with  gaudy  pigments.  All 
fdu  aqd«  fhu,  to!  tVcuii,  still  sweeier  tohes  of  this  braVe  show  only  serves  to  render  mure 
tludr  own  voiebs : The  main  thoroughfare  peri  Jonnwhat  i»  Iddsleiqandeiiah  lest  he  unhd 
-die.  tc»w$h  ATilheiiiisf rassf?, ’is  half  a mile  to  deceive  itself  more  readily,  The  players, 
long*  excel  Icaifty  built,  ami  skirkul  with  maskers;  they  have  com- 

pbjtflio  trw»;  Ty  Fla^ttfy  ;a  hunting  tMi*  jiletucoutToi  over  their  facial  expn?sstop,  aiid 
dvuco  of  the  Duke,  cmvms  a lull- nearly,  six-  bear  tho  loss of  their  last  napoleon  with  an  air 
toon  bqndrodfoef  high,  some  fi  ve  miles  from  of  indi  ftcreneo  wliidhdoes  honor  t»>  their  disei- 
wovp  tb^efrom  extends  pilaw.  They  ol  wuyu  rmijlnd  me  uf  the  guests 
dyer  the  ujUtee  vuUay  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  at  a tVi^hiornihle  party,  so  fearfully  bored  do 
the  Baacslt  Monutains,  with  Malar,  in  the  they  appear  when  their  hearts  and  pulse* 
farogwvntnb  Thmugh  the  largo  telescope  on  may  he  leaping  wildlyv  nud  every  nerve  of 
the  plaUonw  I cpuhl  distinctly  -Hop.,  persons  their  bodies  thrill  rug  to  the  highest.  M*>et 
big  thu  iqidgc  nf  boats  x:oTmecting  that  professkuitrl  hloeklegs  have  tv  ^rtaiai  negu* 
city  with  i ts  sftilnirh  of  CnsteL  Tl«r  psonr-  Th’e  ilrqwtoent  whic  h fa  -Bocieiy4  in  deemed 
«ioiiH  in  the  vieiiiity  of  Wiefthad^O  rrfuk  d4‘kimhlc,  and  the  habit  of  gaiublipg  has  a 
n^xt  to  those  df  Bhdexi  m oniub^r  and  pjo-  |v*hdehcy  t <#  uupiVrve  <*xtx»mAl  manners  at  the 
im’esqmmest*.  njkintuiN  rApi«t»se  otTnondis, . 

The  yisifora  to  Wiesliadah  the  year  %Vie»i«idcn  are  moru  consfiTva- 

tbe  Franvodlertutrn  war  were  iienrly  fott^-  thitu  at  Ifadon  or  Boinburg,  Some  hf 
fi  ve  fhcmsnnd,  of  wltciiti  mit^third  wi  re  p to-  the  wvdfihiest  lutbilu^s  of  the  plucc  bet  in- 
yrsv-ihronglu  Ou dug  the  ^intor  as  ipany  »s  vanaldy ^ willy ^ jeycctest  caution.  Borne 

two  thbusuiici  strangers  in  the  citj h at-  Of  t hty  1^'ntikfnrt  ImnkerR,  worth  aullions, 
tviw.tod  by  its  public  iustitadofjs  of  syi vm*  whom  1 might  name,  tioycT  make  their  stake 
and  art, -t.h<yiigh  thutiild^  (ire  always  closed,  above  a napoleon ; otid  nsiiully  content  thenl- 
i l^dievir,  Wrvvnnl  the  end  of  Oft 'dc  i\  selves  with  wngnnhg.  tlu'ne  or  four  fli»Ti'UB- 

It  is  >v tnisttikc  to  flupposc  that  all  the  fh-  Three  yeara  agt»,  a iioUirious  lorette  from 
qneutura  of.  tlm  U'll-nTd ing  - hmito  there  ot  Pads  reached  Wieshhden  with  one  handiixl 
elsewhere  arb  addioted  to  p]ay,  fj^r  many  who  francs,  all  the  money  she  hud  in  the  vrorlch 
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ing  his  bill  unpaid  and  his  tranks  unclaimed 
at  the  hotel.  No  one  could  imagine  the 
cause  of  bis  sudden  exodus  and  of  his  ap- 
parently dishonest  conduct  after  his  pecun- 
iary success.  One  morning,  However,  a 
Russian  officer  who  had  won  a rouleau  of 
napoleons  tore  open  the  paper — these  rou- 
leaux are  carefully  put  up  aud  scaled  in  red 
wax  with  the  stamp  of  the  company — and 
saw,  to  his  amazement,  that  it  contained  a 
small  cylinder  of  load.  He  showed  it  to  the 
dealer,  who  at  ouce  handed  him  the  amount 
of  coin  the  rouleau  represented,  stating  that 
the  bank  had  been  swindled,  and  inquiring 
if  any  body  else  had  any  of  the  fictitious 
gold,  It  was  found  that  the  galerie  had 
come  into  possession  of  more  than  twenty 
h ad  cylinders,  w hich  it.  had  taken  for  some 
$lfiOO,  and  that  the  bank  had  so  many  of 
them  that  it  refused  to  disclose  the  extent 
of  the  fraud. 

The  aoi-diaant  Italian  count — ho  was  aft- 
erward suspected  of  being  a Maltese  smug- 
gler— had  evidently  fully  matured  his  plan 
before  making  his  appearance  in  Wiesbaden. 
He  had  counterfeited  almost  exactly  the 
stamp  of  the  bank,  had  even  grooved  bis 
little  cylinders  to  imitate  tho  coin,  and  had 
achieved  a most  striking  external  resem- 
blance between  them  and  the  genuine  rou- 
leaux. The  tailleur  was  promptly  dis- 
charged from  his  position,  and  since  then 
the  dealers  have  been  more  careful  than 
ever  to  see  that  the  scaled  papers  placed  on 
tho  tapis  tire  entirely  correct. 


VIEW'  or  EMS. 


A very  quiet  village  ami  comparatively 
quiet  watering-place  i$  Em*,  or  Bad-Eraa, 
also  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Wiesbaden.  It  is  picturesquely  lo- 
cated ou  the  river  Lahn,  along  which  runs  a 
pleasant  terrace,  and  is  surrounded  by  ver- 
dant hills  and  delightful  landscapes.  Like 


Wiesbaden,  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  as 
has  been  proved  by  the  frequent  finding  of 
ancient  vases  and  coins  in  the  neighborhood. 
From  the  bridge  over  the  Lnhn,  command- 
ing but  a limited  view,  eight  different  in  de- 
pendent principalities  could  once  bo  scon, 
showing  to  what  an  absurd  extent  Germany 
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was  formerly  dr vided  up  raid  vhf^t.^1 , fey 
patty  tyrant*.  Tbftfe  lift  tin  pjrijucipallilinfl, 
^dnehfes,  grand . d ercWe&f lfci4tgdpiA$,‘ 
atetv  and  .iftnd^vjhite?'  were  ii?h|r  the  mvrse 
of  the  nation.  Biwu&rck Ttaa  clufog^d  all 
that,  and'  by  the  empifb  lias  made  mi  tmly 
unity  I ait  strength. 

X&*  villago  now  hurt  rtedriy  4(K«)  gfcepfe, 
and  trilliiu  a few  y<n*in?  feft*.  undergone  ** 
marked  alteration,  lilted  th 

a row  of  iodj^Liigdtpu^  uii  tfen  rigfit  bunk 
of  the  river,  but  ree^uliy  a im\y  feu^iv 

! v ebiinstifug  of 

risen  oii  the  toft  batik.*  u^luI  t-hy 

|dea3atlfer  iiuftrt<\r  of  tluv  f tvo.  Ahwng  the 
buii4Uvp  are  £§£  bathing- ' 
four  towers;  giVa  itthe  ^ppoaiTXitr  c 
of  Si  ebareb  or  Wh 

Uept^tl  by  aix  oped  ball  5 filial  with  Hlmp*  j 
yritti  the  devoted  to  the  name  yur- 

as  at  Kouiborg  wid  Wh&httdmb  Tim 
gambling  ftahxms  aod  apiirttnnub  am 


^.;  /:•-  ^sfNljtfr&  ^ . j:  *? 
s&x* HUd.  fitfTtm&K  diid  ye£ L ^fcft 
’ tfe&KyrK  ro*  wrdin ary  hf tp TJtn  xtmn* 
ym?  .of  l^tbMUd^k  tltu  At&ttv  yai*  :i#&  b0*- 
viueed  that  lie  nuist  fee  the  greatest  and  the 
homidjeat  ffpaa  in  Europe.  The  tables  at  the 
Cnrsaal  am  not  so  w>  wd$u  m at  Wiesbaden, 
hut  the  stakes  are.  generally  higher,  Some 
of  the  noblemen  have  an  inordinate  passion 
far  gambling,  and  must  seriously  impair 
their  revenues  by  Ha  iudulguticm 

An  eccentric  baron  always  spends  # uly  and 
Augtnd  theiYy&iul  though  uow  iu  hiaiaigh’^r 
lift.ii  jre&r,  ho  is  as  profoundly  attached  ms 
ever  to  trenteHot^uurahtiS  and  believes  t hul 
it  and  beer  are  the  true  poles  kit.  lightened 
Midgv  A , / ';.  ;.■  / _ /'  ( . 

One  of  the  croUpitars  &t  Ewa  is  said  to  have, 
had  a most  advemurpus  Ufa.  Tin;  illegiti- 
mate sou  of  a German  margrave,  be  was  ed - 
united  a soldier,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion ; then  become  a religious  enlhuciiast  ; 
traveled  all  through  the  East ; waki|  turns 
a Mohammedan,  a member  of  the  fireek 
OliiimTi-  an  Israelite,  a Roman  Cath«^lic,  and 
a Ihuldhist.  Finsdl y he  turned  atheist,  and 
by  his  father's  death  i at!, orbed  a eousideTabie 
foriinie.  lie  nianied  three  tinier  and  quar- 
reled with  each  of  his  vvivi‘s ; ##t.  up  as  an 
epicmx'.an  and  ttitilettaiue,  and  w»x»ii  grow  to 
be  a seurtuaLi^tanda  sot. 


squiijo  ^trueture,  with  two  court-yanjb  ami 
gardens  in  the  middfe,  and  two  ininend 
spring})  that  nm  pumped  up  V»y  steam,  k 
eover^i  mtp  bridg%  iuiites  thin  h&th-i\mm 
with  the  promenade  uu  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nv«rv  v ..:;^.-'.-y  . 

The  ubAsfc  tidijom)  springs,  the  K^elbnin- 
hen,  the  Krii h nefco » hud'  £W  f^totejibrunr 
•peri?Tafyfftg'Urteht^ 
an?  imdbsod  ib  the  hi«Jl  boioh^fejg  <0  the  old 
Cufimus.  The  the  ^htbf  ifiglX'dieuts 


^ .,..JHRH||PHP|r. ... . ^ -w 

the  SttOmuT  at  Ems,  whieii  assumes  to  be  dissi potion  and  rodue^Vto  poverty^lie  foiiiid 
rnueh  mure  eseltisive  and  nrneh  higher  toned  himself  yf  Ems.  Ha virig  bad  large  experience 
thou  the  other  spas.  If  Tank  and  title  can  in  gambluAg,  1^  applied  for  tho  positiua  of 
zander  it  so,  its  claim  Is  just v for  bmus,  eronpiur,  and  was  e.mpluyed  op  comlitiuu  that 
uourifei,  Oteufeifff,  and  dukes  are  almost  iis  he  ahoUld  cease  to  drfxik  Be  pledged  hiiusoif 
abundant  there  invalids.  Their  nmn her  tn  tutul  nbstinetice,  and  has  kept  his  pledge* 
baa  inoreasud  d'iiioh  the  Einpcirbr  William  a ud  A w rviufe  df  his  fomi/;r  self,  be  is  # till  a crou + 
Biatnarek  bavifcT^h)^ar'-l^  viaitor^.  The  pier  htid  ilotliiitg  mpru.  All  thr*  witUib 
iitbt  time  1 «ver  Oaw  those  ^ilgdifories  y*x&  at  tyzorify  years ; «ud  witldn  the  next  t wen ty , 
Em«i  I had  no  ili  die  ulty  iu  recognizing  if  ho  -tire  Mr  long,  ho  will  fed  seated  there. 

Old  Batch  BUI,”  m a Colorado  icouoelMst  witlv  to  ^tony  face.  Hiking  in  the  stakes  and 
tailed  him,  firinn  his  r^^tnbknco  ferlds  por-  smiling  like  ft  glioul. 

trhits.  Bi^tu  a reky  however,  hidfc*  ijUifo  urr-  The  mail  ends  when,  the  cron  pier  begins 
iifeo  his  piotums..  He  te  k V^ooe»fSingly  A CToapiar  is  ftltogeflier  wiiliont  ttiture  nhd 
siztmg,  worn,  mid  It-  re  without  ambition.  Once  that,  be  i»  bicapa 

pels  cou  Almost  by  its  Expression  of  hoxt.l-  Wo  of  bceommg  auy  thiii.g  eW.-r  J^obodj 
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The  iftifatojifipii  rdgaxuhtfttg*  m auy  <mp 
tiiwt  who  stay*  toy  itme  at  the  German 
Bpa^Vm-U-nigh  bay  and  cur#  whew  thttteMI 
iif  onec  fixed.  The  Jgtoieeter,  after  a certain 
i«  faired.  IbdiMHolnblv  wotldeil.  |o  hie 
iU(*L  like  Taiiii hauler  u>  Voting  he  cleave*  to 
hex  though  a fbxau*aud  JUsauras  eh>y  them- 
fceivwf  find,  even  after  cdnfe^ibn  and  ft* 
per»fcunwv  be  is  won  back  to  tlf^  f feaoboroab 
godde^  wv?i*  to.  of 

Jiidjpimat.  ’ •;  r>/j,:£Vv  ■■  > ■'■■ 

C*ve>r  th*>  front  vi  Go-  Oonvt  ^rionshnna 
mid  •ihwaftl;  jfcftft  ttiotta  of 

tii a abbey  ori,u<!iitkisu‘i  J*pp  'plifasm  will  - 
M»i  tybiin  you  c,nk%  au/l  tarry  there,  and 
yj*»M  to  tomptattoi^  your  will  thNerta  yqii, 
y<mr  pride  foul  seJf-rr«pcif\t  You  may  Iddiohl 
tyoTiss  of  beauty  ; yon  may  eat^h  the  p«ifujm 
to  the  Ganich'? ; you  may  bear  the  •eiretorst 
to’  »noH\o  ; yob  mm  have  dreainstof ' 
rtWiaut  pea^e  Hod  whispering  hope "5.  hot  i»r 
M'frtwl  of  I^Jpiog  or  inspiring,  they  will  only 
torture  yon.  Beyond  tod  toovethc  hoai}iy 
and  the  perfume,  tto  uhisk  unti  the  dreams 
of  peace,  only  oxie  pUrit^;— 

/'  Itfuu  be  xs  plus, 

Rleii  lift  Va  pltife,. 

Rien  nt  v*  pluir — 

iy$Il  echo  and  to-^cAs*  through  jfintr  mind 
and  Iimirt  like  a knell;  n fodgutent,  and  u 
doom,  ,’t :;  A; ' ' '/■  .■  \ ., 

: 


a etCTirOst  ^muyifUL 

ever  heard  of  a toho  towed  or 
would  accept  Ho  \votto 

totototohe  catof  full.  Toetaare  Wtof  erto- 
pier*  hK’  utolfk  • ' ' ' _ v .'  ^4';^ : "to 


nM  . . . ;<y- jvg - 

TLLU^TrtVl^i>  &?  K^ECTUVON. 

THE  Knrtb  Fork  of  South  Bmneh  fcte  Ater  Haolf  :ia  always  a pleasing 

Atiihng  fha  hightaod^  of  f#f^id|eton  com  pan  Ui-^er  gTowiog  nionotoneua  or 
®dhri ty>  n«4  dorrtoit  .04)rthe^«t^ar^:t|i)P0rtgh'  ^^nrisome  in  5 our  thirty  oulea'  tide,  with  it* 
& mxrrovi  valiwy  lu  tweeif  th^  einitiimal  aitotnat tln&hui#  rapids  aiid 

^Tmuy  and  }f«i1  h Fork  pumni^  ;j^io  frau«iwtont  ^maridd  poptH,; | w h^^r/  oid»? 

tnai^t  river  tlyk  m six  mUm  of  mMH  arieTi ^ Hteep  drytrh;  :g lidtng 

totr^v  Th^ '^'hole  ep'a'rse  oY-this  Bferwtto.is.  a ; lUttidHt  the  mitmred ' j|yirtmt»a ■ »?f  gracefnl 
Hjddimt1  mid  oncotiraging  example  of  the  t>Yerslu!ih)\ving  trees  ami  singular  n»ck  pim- 
trjith  of  that  atieumfc  adage,  u Batiejice  amt  haeles  that  04lorn  tho  bank«.  There  is  no 
reran co  rpmbvfe  nKnintam^*,?  Aitd  eer-  delay  in  oiM?niug  tin:  entertHimnent.  tsoul  a 
miojy  nowhfitv  vM<t  of  the  MiMssippr  is  the  short  distance  after  striking  Uto  old.  road 
ttirifv  of  ages  lndween  the  gigantk  stub-  the  eye  is  arrested-  by  a nmamtieeitt  gcudog* 
lKrnmesa/>rriH',k:  aiid  theconipi^iing  pom*-  icai  ill  narration  of  the  upheaval  of  strati- 
vehihce  ol  iYotot  recorded  ^fth  iiuitocurions  ftoil  wielcs.  The  nrcli  is  rvjE^dariy  jkavu- 
;w,nraej*j.  or  illusif ailed  with  more  Ktrayg**  as  a rainboiv,  of  gfand  inopiirtions,  aud  its 
iiifdstopeiuhTni}  xdctms.  square  Im^aks  aod  freSU  tints ^ l^Attnd 

Our  advetitnrerst  mtra.ihvg  their  route  low  amidst  the  <lark  grr'on  foliage  KAare  bkt> 
from  the  ptaioe  to  a point,  <«oe  ntiio  above  a garish  piece  of  ^reqe-pamtxh^. 

FfrtotxAmrg.  ihftre  vvhe^l  iteftrly  to  the  right  PiiJrSuiog  mn  route,  we  totd  ibis  ri*v<r?-atuf 
abt'mt,  '$pm  tlh*  river,  iivet  tuk.  the  old  Sen-  noon  at  the  trnae  of  u iivomUain  spur.  whcTe 
fcanj^l  np  the  Kittth  Foyle,  ’ we  might  JmyQ  expect'd  to  see  & log-oahtn 

There  i«  a auvf  gnohsl  road  i^uding  to  tlie  ! with  elapbn»rd  roof  and  mod  yhiuioey,  vrv 
n«ne  go;tU  v$vy  5pw*i  nml  prat  tk'dUUl  fnc  Ciitv  [fira  asturikhed  to  heboid  the  lofty  baltlo- 
rklpi**,  trhich;»ftqifS  t-lht  riK»lhUh'iis;&t<>  f-hadlta  un>»l  csi^tyJIatod  itfw* fto  of  a fcmdul 
the  hilksides.  The  old  n^d  Cdqqtothe  tiVar f stmiigludd^  devsert- 

^ifh  frerxdmt.  ib  ntggednutl  J ed  except  by  a of  cro>vB.  Were  it 

r*tfienlt,  hut  fr»»nt  it  the  p!cturt*galh  ry  h [ not  r.h^t  the  att^»va1;v  t>f  feudal  e^tlca  m the 
-exhibitotl  Ur  much  greater  ntltutifage,  lu-  [ ABeghithCs  i»  Btniievfltut  too  pnqoHterons, 
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ARCliffP  STRATA, 


and  the  disenchanting  daylight  rather  too 
searching,  we  might  have  indulged  in  our 
illusion,  for  a reasonable  time,  so  square  cut 
and  artificial  is  the  natural  masonry,  so  char- 
acteristic the  architectural  forms. 

This  romantic  pile  is  designated  by  the 
natives  as  the  u Chimney  Rocks,”  which  in- 
dicates a republican  contempt  for  medieval 
reminiscences,  These,  however,  are  but  the 
preliminary  surprises  ore  wo  enter  the  grand 
portal  of  this  valley  of  wonders. 

A short  distance  above  these  towers  we 
enter  the  **  Cloverton,”  or  North  Fork  Gap, 
where  the  young  river,  here  not  over  forty 
yards  in  width,  has  cut  its  way  through  a 
mountain  more  than  two  thousand  feet  in 
height.  The  passage  is  so  narrow,  and  the 
opposing  precipices  crowd  so  closely  on  the 
stream,  that  it  has  required  a deal  of  labor 
and  blasting  powder  to  opcti  a convenient 
roadway.  Passing  under  the  shadow  of 
these  overhanging  cliffs,  we  presently  find 
ourselves  in  a vast  amphitheatre  of  rock -faced 
terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other,  until 
they  culminate  in  pinnacled  summits  touch- 
ing the  clouds. 

As  we  proceed,  stopping  from  time  to  time 
to  look  backward  and  upward,  the  scone  de- 
velops in  extent  and  intensifies  in  interest; 
hut  not  until  we  have  reached  a point  two 
miles  above  does  the  eye  comprehend  its 
sublime  proportions  at  a single  glance. 

From  here  the  mountain-sides  appear  to 
!>e  built  up  of  massive  lines  of  fortification 
of  the  ancient  Moorish  type. 


“The  embattled  tower,  the  donjon  keep, 

The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep, 

The  flanking  walls  that  ronntl  them  ewcep,’1 

are  all  pictured  with  a grim  distinctness  and 
vastness  of  design  which  put  the  works  of 
puny  man  to  shame.  It  is  altogether  the 
most  magnificent  rock  picture  I have  seen 
in  the  Alloghanies,  but,  like  most  of  them, 
wants  water,  the  stream  at  best  being  too 
small  for  such  a canvas,  and  here  especial- 
ly, as  if  frightened  at  its  own  work,  it  creeps 
in  concealment  among  the  trees  and  bushes. 

Having  devoted  an  hour  or  more  to  the 
studying  and  enjoying  of  this  picture,  our 
travelers  mounted  and  resumed  their  road, 
passing  with  a cursory  glance  many  a pretty 
cascade,  curious  outcropping  of  rock,  and 
minor  bit  of  landscape,  which,  elsewhere  lo- 
cated, might  have  been  the  motive  of  a day’s 
journey. 

Still  a few  miles  beyond,  the  highway 
leaves  the  river,  crossing  some  high  pla- 
teaus, and  becoming  comparatively  unint er- 
oding untO  it  again  rejoins  it.  During  this 
separation  the  stream  runs  through  a nar- 
row gulch  hemmed  in  by  overhanging  preci- 
pices, affording  no  passage  for  horses,  and 
only  practicable  to  hardy  and  enterprising 
footmen  during  periods  of  low  water.  At 
this  season  the  river  was  reasonably  flush, 
and  our  adventtirers,  rather  satiated  with 
rock-work,  concluded  to  leave  that  chamber 
of  wouders  unopened. 

About  night-fall  we  reached  Adam  Karris, 
eighteen  miles  from  Petersburg.  Being  con- 
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siderably  jailed  by 
the  ride,  and  having 
been  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  some 
extraordinary  pin- 
nacles a mile  or  two 
below,  we  determ- 
ined to  rest  here  all 
night,  and  take  time 
to  gratify  onx  curi- 
osity in  the  fresh 
morning. 

The  patriarch  of 
the  North  Fork  re-  .:-r* 

ceived  as  with  a boa-  ' M & 
pitalitv  not  perhaps 
so  original  and  pic- 
turesque as  that 
<»f  the  man  of  the 
mountains,  but  with 
equal  frankness  and  ‘ 

cordiality,  and  in  a r 

house  whose  archi-  ;■ 

terhire  and  appli- 
ances indicated  its  * 
propinquity  to  a *HjL  ;Ww 

good  graded  turn- 
pike.  He  ro<>  was 
surrounded  with 
stalwart  sons  and  O 

buxom  daughters, 
and  liis  household  ■*■ 

was  crowned  with  a •> 

substantial,  smiling 
wife,  which  gives 
things  au  air  of  - 

comfort  not  other-  yi  v^?  z. 

wise  attainable. 

Adorn  Karr  had 

also  seen  something  of  the  world.  Having 
driven  cattle  in  his  youth,  he  bad  recollec- 
tions anti  anecdotes  of  sundry  visits  to  the 
lowland  towns,  and  perhaps  had  been  even 
as  far  as  Baltimore-  But  these  were  among 
the  vanities  of  liis  youth,  and  had  left  little 
or  no  impress  on  his  manners  or  charac- 
ter. With  a fine,  genial,  hottest  nature  as 
a foundation,  he  had  grown  up,  the  hu- 
man product  of  his  adjacent  mountains  and 
meadows.  The  lord  proprietor  of  some  two 
thousand  acres  of  rocks  and  forest,  lying 
at  all  angles  between  a perpendicular  and  a 
plain,  he  was  a mighty  hunter  of  deer,  and 
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savored  of  the  mountains,  savage  and  rock- 
ribbed.  But  liis  estate  was  also  enriched 
with  several  handsome  strips  of  river-bot- 
tom, whose  fertility  reminded  one  of  the 
Moorfield  country.  Hence  the  comfortable 
homestead  was  surrounded  with  well-bred 
and  well-fed  stock,  with  plenty  of  com  in 
the  cribs  and  bay  iu  the  bams.  And  hence* 
also,  there  was  a certain  milkinees,  as  it 
were  the  milk  of  sweet -corn,  flowing  from 
old  Adam’s  heart,  which  was  abundant 
enough  to  make  one  forget  the  ruggedness, 
and  love  the  man  as  he  stood. 

Once  upon  a time  a youthful  minister  of 
the  Gospel  was  sent  out  to  x»reach  iu  this 
wilderness.  He  was  fresh  from  liis  theolog- 
ical studies  and  the  indulgence  of  a.  doting 
mother.  His  health  was  fragile,  but  his  zeal 
strong ; very  poor  in  worldly  goods,  but  rich 
in  faith.  The  held  he  was  ordered  to  cul- 
tivate was  missionary  ground,  full  of  diffi- 
culties, discouragements,  and  even  dangers, 
without  the  romance  of  foreign  travel  or 
the  iclat  of  adventures  among  the  heathen — 
a held  where  humility  and  self-sacrifice  were 
demanded  without  the  remotest  expectation 
of  honor  or  profit,  excej>t  the  ennobling  honor 
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of  having  fulfilled  a duty,  the  inestimable 
profit  of  haviug  laid  up  triplin'  in  heaven. 

Resolutely,  and  with  the  courage  of  a 
martyr,  he  turned  his  buck  upon  the  libraries 
and  firesides  of  civilization,  and,  to  fulfill  his 
first  engagement,  made  his  way  on  foot  up 
the  savage  defile,  wading  the  river  whore 
practicable,  and  bogging  a lift  behind  some 
mounted  drover  where  the  water  appeared 
too  deep.  Arrived,  foot -sore  and  weary,  at 
the  log  temple,  the  seat  of  his  ministerial 
labors,  he  found  ati  encouraging  assembly 
awaiting  his  coming.  The  crowd  represent- 
ed Slmkspe  are’s  seven  ages  of  man,  from 
the  puling  infant  in  the  mother’s  arms  to 
the  oldest  inhabitant — of  both  sexes,  but 


eliiellv  women — and  some  changes  in  the 
description  of  the  iutemie'di.ate  characters; 
Dogs  were*  numerous,  and  also  horses,  with 
several  light  wagons  and  a neat  four-seated 
(carriage*  indicating  the  presence  of  some 
landed  aristocrat.  Alt  the  company  were  in 
their  best  clothes  and  Sunday-rneeting  man- 
ners, while  numbers  were  suffering  under  the 
affliction  of  shoes  in  honor  of  the  oceasiou. 
Meekly  depositing  his  flaccid  carpet-bag 
with  a brawny , bearded  older,  the  neophyte 
stood  behind  the  desk  and  delivered  his  well- 
conned  sermon.  It  was  heard  with  devout 
and  flattering  attention,  with  only  tho  occa- 
sional and  inevitable  interruptions  incident 
to  such  assemblies : tho  screaming  of  an  im- 
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dance,  o*' 

aoxi.  Weil,  h*ro  wo  Kie  ftiTived.  Tim  neat 
weatbcrdvoifrdod  house,  pavbfed  withotil,,  the 
sung  hed(U*4  parlor,  MiUtl  and  pata^ated 
with  poplar  plunk,  usid  carpeted  witlr  r»g 
carpet*  eo-  tar  -above  the  oriUnary  stylo  ol 
the  country,  all  tended  to  him  that 

he  had  not  overestTmuted  the  ,<ditini«:tW  of 
his  hosts  um*  tin)  quality  of  the  expect- 
e#  long  past  and- 

'■twilight  approaching  ere  the  hoped-for  un- 
gounceutett-t  V«vn«.  jtiu«l^/  At  length  iteume 
^ Young  mAti,  *iep  ift  odd  tAke  & hUe  of 
supper  wit)*  tka.  SSfc  h ve  fuidd lur  rough  and 
[^;!^ hm.  Vat  a goent  Oliri^ttW;  iWghtri’t 
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placable  baby*  which  oMfnately  reused  to 


he  eoh*fortetU  the  piri*iodici[i  dog-iight,  orig*  ^Th  .sign&i  ii'oxn  the  host  the  fUirdiv  riiwg£$ 
iiiAting  in  the  ^ juiont  apuc^  Vn  iwit.  of  tin?  tivemsetvi^  uniimVt- the  board,  nod  the  el  or- 
ptes>cie^»  de^k^uud.Hixioth.ow^.iiiut  mater  the  guest  vrm  courteously  .motioned  to -*;.<& 
benches  occupied  by  the  women  ; a i H!ump<nte  ,;>eat.  fbeside  him.  The  blessing,  pronounced 
on  th*  male  r«i«h)  of  the  iH)Ugiygation,  neeft-  m «* mnituloua  vole*,  aomidert  like  a.  prayer 
aionfcd  by  ft  row  aiming  the  ltorW*  ^ ; tiifiafi'  eujoy  tlve 

or  the  report  of  & critter  having  broken  Kits  food  provided  for  ttiewi.  $iftfcr. Hie Atneii- tb# 
bridle*  '*  rU.Vvc-vti;./.'  ':  patTJA'f$f  jMk&  :;bp.  I*?*  tt'wten.  spoon,  :^d'. 

in  spite  of  those  dh&iir^  into  the  dad)  before  him,  curtly  ihk 

nriimtor3^  dtfmt  wiw  highly  satisiactory  to  forming tlm  ^traiig>M  that  ho  ha*:l  bet  tor ■ fill- 
Ills  audience-  W hut- they  didu^t  understand  lov.  his  example,  Yomh  and  necessity  |jg 
proved  Ink  .tAipennr.  scholarship,  and  what . not*  waiter  a Hck&bft  bidding*  He  did  pitch 
to  their  own  intelli-  in, and  As  tjie  oussb  hmi  been  well  salted  anil 
gmp\y.  The.  Gribov  was  ihnibtlesB  good  iu  buttered* -ifc  wu»  bdfceo  had  os  it  looked. 

;j*  to-  the  hungry  soul  « very  hitter  Thim ^thoijSimily bpseltf dipjwl  and  aiv  yriih 

thing  b sweet ;”  And  the  Word*  as  ho  deliver-  a will,  arNi  wUh  more  merriment  than  wu* 
ed  it,  seemed  very  sweet  ami  profit able  to  the  woujd  think  such  a feast  could  pro  voke. 
staiTiAgl?Outft  ,;*>£  the  Nortli  Fork,  When  diiiik  was  needed,  the  dtaitpiug  gonril 

Aftor  Asotrcice  wa*  ftiided,  bud  with  it  the  was  passed  from  month  to  mouth,  and  when 
abaot  huig  sehab  of  Jib*  ftpiritnal  i%spousihil-  the  bo  wl  of  fmmeidy  was  n^ayly ^ muptiod.  it 
it.y,  the  yoii'thlVil  t‘aroal  Mature  r<>  was  again jrepleiii^hed  froth  the  pot  over  the 

minded  him  Of  his  toHg  iviornhi^  wtilk  and  fire,  ^tiowiag.  that  the  £arx‘  lyaa  iiot  lupitiah 
light  breakiast,  juiil  that  Lie  wa^  roottf,  atro-  in  vpmti tifcy  .at  icattt,  Ouj  youih  had  par- 
cionsjy  hnifgry.  taken  fo  e) y enongli  to  stay  his  ] ranger,  bur 

iiululged  the  hope  that  this  wtu: 
ilar  experiences  only  wUfi?iuihte  C(iro  ap*  only  u sort  of  intTiHluetion  to  the  meal,  and 
pnrciaU,  he  accepted  the  invifatnu}  ofddum  . there  'might  be  something  else  eohutig;  bur 
Kart  {tlu?  owner  litCfri  ^ ;»£<  ^Agth  lliieie  was  a general  cessatitui  of 

t»  go  home  with  him.  flic  morion  of  the  the  spooning,  and  be  wua  requested  to  return 
vehicle  wm>  a delieifms  n^st  ufter  ius  walk,  thniife. 

while  tjm  Aspect vf  the  tnoiheriy  fUmio  halide  Shin'kiMl  by  the  smldcn ness  of  thi1  call,  hr 
whom  he  eaabipnrd  tilled  hia  hungry  would  fain  have  gone  in  for  a few  additional 
iinagiuatibxV  with  comforts  he  had  tut t*<Uy  HpOonfirlft,  hut  it  was  too  late.  It  WAM  thv  t. 
hoped  to  iltid  in  thes4)  txiomitAhlk-  Ho  hold  .-ttpit  -ii:  Full  ai-use  of  bis  position  iity  reaH/*.o<l-’ 
it  no  sin.  no  from  theplpw  or  O iuiture!  if  tlutt  was  the  style  uf  liidhg 

1 fisting  after  the  flesh^y^fSvto-pUd-dre.  a tit  hie  oitnoiig  the  magnates,  wha.t  would  it lie  *rifh 
iiliwi.  with  nnstio.delieftcie^  ham  and  *£#*,  & the  commcinm  of  hia  cocfgp'gatioii  ? Bui 
smoking  pdjt-pje,  milk  and  butfer  m nhidi-  Hie’  youth  Jolt  the  spirit  Of  the  riucient  fa* 
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God  for  a clear  head 
and  an  appetite 
— r sharp  enough  to  ac- 

frjtp  cept  gratefully  wh  at- 

1 ever  food  the  ravens 

pV"  - v ‘ notigljt  bring. 

F' jh  . - On  being  ushered 

V \ . t' ; m *°  breakfast,  his 

:?*f ' astonishment  was  so 

! - great  as  nearly  to 

jg.^  upset  his  manners. 

4 . There  was  a table 

i spread  with  a snow- 

|-k  |p;r;  white  cloth,  and gar- 

I Rji  ,.  | pp  nislted  with  all  the 

^^Hg^jjgM£p'v  apidiauees  of  mod- 

ern civilization  (not, 

however.,  iuclnding 
flummeries  as 
napkins  or  silver 
c forks).  There  were 

ilidbcs  tif  juicy  l>cel- 
, / steak,  tried  chicken, 

eggs,  hot  cakes,  lion- 
*y?  maple-mo] asses, 
and  e»uVer — a board 
enough  to 

•- . \ ■ . ■ ■ ' : •■  a a v.  !-  ■:- 

w'Sv  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  lunched  himself 
several  times  ere  he 
•* ' ventured  to  ask  the 
blessing,  tremulous- 
ly  doubting  the  while 
whether  he  would 
r not  presently  awake 

!SSvW  from  his  dream,  to 

find  this  mirage  of  a 
hungry  imagination 
resolved  into  a bare  howl  of  frumenty.  The. 
attentive  host  piled  his  plate  with  ample 
proofs  of  its  substantiality,  while  the  smil- 
ing matron  of  the  cofFeo-i>ot  refused  to  let  his 
cup  remain  empty  for  a moment.  One  might 
have  observed  among  the  younger  folks  a 
disposition  to  titter,  which  was  checked  by 
the  corrugated  brow  of  the  patriarch,  be- 
neath which  his  own  eye  appeared  twink- 
ling humorously. 

**  I reckon  you  thought  you  had  a rough 
supper  last  night,  didn’t  ye  f” 

The  guest  answered  meekly  and  truthful- 
ly that  it  had  done  him  good,  and  be  slept 
delightfully  after  it. 

“Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  mostly  live 
better  than  that  up  here,  but  I thought  I’d 
jint  try  you  oust,  to  see  if  you  wasn’t  one 
of  these  proud,  stuck-up  fellers.  That  kind 
won’t  do  any  good  in  these  mountains.  But 
yon  took  it  kindly,  and  said  as  long  a grace 
as  if  you’d  had  a first-rate  supper.  Vou'll 
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there  swell  within  him— that  grand  and 
mysterious  source  of  strength  which  stimu- 
lated St.  Anthony  under  the  heat  and  priva- 
tions of  the  deserts,  which  warmed  8t.  Fran- 
cis in  his  ice-bound  cell  in  the  mountains, 
which  sustained  St.  Simeon  Stylites  on  his 
lonely  pillar  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons.  The  heavier  the  cross  the  great- 
er the  glory. 

Transcending  the  curt  and  formal  cere- 
monial which  usually  follows  the  feast  of 
roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  he  returned 
thanks  with  a fervor  and  prolixity  which 
bore  witness  to  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter,  the  trampling  under  foot  of  carnal 
weaknesses,  the  resolution  to  endure  all 
tilings.  Its  earnestness  touched  even  the 
nigged  heart,  of  Ins  entertainer,  who,  as  they 
left  the  table,  grasped  his  hand  with, 

“ 1’ra  glad,  young  man,  you  enjoyed  your 
supper;  it’s  mighty  healthy  food,  ami  won’t 
give  ye  the  dyspepsy.” 

Having  mode  up  his  mind  to  it,  our  neo- 
phyte passed  an  unusually  cheerful  evening 


And  he  did  do.  A day  or  two  after,  being 
called  to  visit  a sick  persou  some  miles  dis- 
tant, lie  prepared  to  go  on  foot,  when  old 
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Adam  forbade  it,  Ray- 
ing 44  it  didn’t  look 
respectable  for  the 
preacher  to  be  tran <p- 
ing  about  the  coun- 
try." At  the  door 
stood  a horse,  sad- 
dled and  bridled. 

• 4 That  horse  is  - ^ : _.i  w 

yourn,"  said  he ; 4*  he 

uever  stumbles,  ami 

will  cany  you  safe  - 

any  where  a ruan  4j|H 

may  want  to  go."  ' ^S 

And  so,  laboring  «Jf§ 

zealously  but  meek- 
ly, with  patience  anil  iraHfrf 

tact,  regardless  of  «jfigyF 

self,  uiul  mindful  only  j 

*4  the  work  in  baud.. 

our  mountain  mis-  ■:  .•  v':a  ■' 

srioiiary  continued  to 

grub  among  the  ruor- 

aJ  rocks  and  stumps 

of  his  nigged  field, 

sowing  the  good  seed 

i n trust  ed  to  him  by 

the  31  aster  in  every  ': 

avai  table  crevice  anil  ^*3 

cranny,  Some  seeds, 

in  deed,  fell  by  the  . 

way -side,  some  fell  in 

stony  places  where 

they  had  not  much 

earth,  and  some  fell  ***> 

among  thorns ; but 
some,  he  had  reason 

to  tielieve,  took  root  and  bore  hopeful  fruit. 
But  this  was  not  all  liis  reward.  When  his 
two  years’  mission  was  ended,  h©  departed 
not  as  a stranger,  but  amidst  the  tears  and 
regrets  of  many  sincere  and  warm-hearted 
friends ; not  on  foot,  but  pacing  pleasantly 
ou  old  Adam’s  sure-footed  gift ; not  in  seedy 
broadcloth,  thin,  patched,  and  empty,  but  in 
a brand-new  suit  of  substantial  gray  jeans, 
with  a hundred  dollars  in  the  pocket  ; not 
pale,  nervous,  and  hypochondriac,  but  with 
cheeks  flushed  with  health,  and  the  inspir- 
ing consciousness  of  a sacred  task  faithfully 
and  cheerfully  accomplished. 

Fortunately  our  entertainer  did  not  take 
it  into  Ilia  head  to  test  the  quality  of  our 
humility,  but  at  once  took  a fancy  to  both 
the  major  and  myself,  whoa©  traveling  expe- 
riences enabled  us  to  avoid  his  rough  angles. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  looked  askance  at 
Dick,  and  could  scarcely  conceal  his  con- 
tempt of  Augustus,  who  had  asked  divers 
inane  questions  about  bears,  wolves,  wild- 
cats, and  other  familiar  quadrupeds,  whose 
appearance  and  habits  every  child  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with — at  least,  so  Adam 
thought. 

Next  morning  we  mounted  and  started  to 
look  at  the  rocks,  with  old  Adam  himself  as 
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our  guide,  Retracing  our  road  for  about  a 
mile,  we  crossed  the  stream,  and  following  up 
a rocky  ravine  washed  by  an  insignificant  riv- 
ulet, at  length  stood  in  front  of  the  Pinnacles. 
These  are  t wo  sheets  of  rock  strata,  about 
forty  yards  apart, rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  slope  of  a mountain  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
forest.  Seen  on  end,  they  resemble  obelisks 
or  spires,  singularly  slender  and  artificially 
wrought,  the  breaks  and  Assures  all  square 
cut  like  gigantic  masonry.  From  the  side 
view  their  summits  appear  cut  into  the  most 
jagged  anil  bizarre  forms,  imitating  no  work 
of  human  invention,  bnt  rather  suggesting 
the  incomprehensible  industry  of  demons — - 
snob  uncouth,  aimless,  ami  mighty  masses  as 
are  always  by  the  popular  imagination  at- 
tributed to  the  devil. 

A growth  of  lofty  forest  trees  springs 
around  the  base  of  t hese  rocks,  as  if  to  afford 
the  opportunity  of  estimating  their  towering 
height  by  comparison,  while  every  crevice 
and  jutting  angle  is  wildly  a domed  with 
moss,  shrubbery,  and  a stunted  growth  of 
pines.  The  view  of  the  rocks  and  the  gorge 
which  they  overlook  is  romantically  beauti- 
ful, and,  taken  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  affords  a more  regular  picture,  but  not 
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bo  curious  and  characteristic  as  the  sketch 
given. 

Returning,  we  amused  ourselves  killing 
snakes,  which  are  plentiful  hereabout,  and 
at  the  river  were  the  accidental  witnesses  of 
an  interesting  event  in  the  lives  of  the  feres 
natures  of  these  regions. 

At  some  distance  off,  perched  upon  a dead 
tree  which  commanded  a view  of  the  proprie- 
tor’s meadows  and  stack-yards,  we  observed 
a bald  eagle  sitting  like  a statue  of  Liberty, 
his  golden  head  shining  in  the  sun.  It  was 
proposed  that  Adam  should  try  the  range  of 
his  long  rifle  upon  him,  which  he  prepared 
to  do ; but  “ ere  a bead  was  drawn”  the  eagle 
swept  from  his  perch  and  sailed  grandly  over 
the  meadows,  and  then  poising  himself,  made 
a swoop  at  something  near  the  stack-yard. 

“ There  goes  a good  hen,  the  thievin’ 
devil  1”  exclaimed  Karr,  spitefully,  letting 
fly  a wild  Bhot  at  the  rising  robber. 

The  eagle- evidently  had  something  in  his 
claws  as  he  rose ; and,  strangely  enough,  after 
the  shot,  instead  of  sailing  oft*  to  some  com- 
fortable mountain-top  to  enjoy  his  dinner,  he 
continued  to  rise  perpendicularly,  wheeling 
in  rapid  circles  upward  and  upward  until  he 
was  lost  to  view. 

Old  Adam  chuckled  as  he  observed,  “I 
think  that  chance  shot  spiled  his  fun  for 
him,  I do.”  And  so  we  all  strained  our 
eyes  into  the  blue  Armament,  endeavoring 
to  see  the  eagle,  instinctively  the  while 
riding  toward  the  stack-yard.  But  it  is 
useless ; he’s  gone ; and  the  shot  only  crip- 
pled or  frightened  him.  Then  we  were  as- 
tonished at  hearing  a rushing  sound  through 
the  air,  which  rapidly  neared  us,  and  the 
eagle  came  down  like  a falling  star,  strik- 
ing the  earth  a hundred  yards  ahead,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  spot  where 
he  struck  his  quarry. 

We  dismounted  and  rushed  forward  to 
verify  the  marvelous  shot,  but  found  an- 
other explanation  still  more  curious.  The 
eagle  was  stone-dead,  without  the  mark  of  a 
bullet  about  him ; but  under  his  thigh  was  a 
hole  eaten  in  to  his  very  heart.  A few  yards 
off  a weasel,  torn  and  bloody  but  still  alive, 
trailed  its  way  through  the  grass  with  a 
broken  back. 

“ A quarrel  among  thieves,”  said  old  Karr, 
“ and  the  chickens  will  git  their  due  now.” 

But  some  of  us,  not  so  materialistic  in  our 
views,  pitied  the  weasel,  and  regretted  that, 
after  his  sublime  ascent  and  heroic  defense 
of  his  life,  lie  had  not  escaped  safe  and  sound. 

The  major  rather  took  part  with  the  eagle, 
disgusted  that  so  grand  a warrior  should  have 
fallen  by  so  contemptible  an  enemy.  As  for 
the  weasel,  what  better  time  for  it  to  die 
than  after  a victorious  contest  with  the 
king  of  the  air?  So  thought  old  Karr  as 
he  set  his  heel  on  the  varmint’s  head  and  put 
it  out  of  its  misery. 

Crossing  the  river  homeward,  the  style  and 


keeping  of  our  host’s  riding-mare  attracted 
observation.  She  had  evidently  better  blood 
in  her  veins  than  is  common  among  the  mount- 
ain hacks,  and  the  owuer  was  proud  of  her. 
The  major  admired  her  points,  and  thought 
she  could  run. 

“ So  she  kin,”  replied  Adam,  with  a humor- 
ous twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if  there  was  some 
facetious  mystery  connected  with  the  subject. 

“ Was  her  speed  ever  tested  ?” 

“ Yes,  it  was,  to  my  sorrow,”  replied  Adam, 
still  looking  funny  and  demure. 

“ Did  you  lose  much  on  her  f’  cried  Dick, 
earnestly. 

“ I never  bet  nothin’,”  said  Karr;  “ and  she 
won  her  race  too,  but  it  was  a mighty  bad 
win  for  me.  She  didn’t  run  too  slow ; the 
trouble  was,  she  run  too  fast.” 

There  was  a long  level  stretch  of  road  in 
advance,  and  the  major,  who  had  an  idea  of 
purchasing,  intimated  that  he  would  like  to 
try  a brush  with  her.  Dick,  also,  feeling  his 
horse-jockey  blood  stirred,  offered  to  bet  a 
thousand  dollars  he  could  beat  her  for  any 
named  distance. 

“You’re  mighty  free  with  your  money, 
young  man,  and  I’m  glad  you’ve  got  it  to 
bet ; but,  as  I was  a-saying,  I run  no  more 
races.  It  was  on  this  very  ground  she  won 
her  last  match,  and  I swore  then  she  should 
never  run  agin  as  long  as  she  was  my  mare.” 

Perceiving  that  the  old  man  rather  desired 
to  be  pressed  on  the  subject,  the  major  solic- 
ited him  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  race  al- 
luded to. 

“Well,”  replied  Adam,  assuming  the  air 
of  a story-teller,  “it  happened  jist  as  I’m 
a-goiu’  to  tell  ye.  About  two  years  ago  I 
had  been  out  to  salt  some  cattle,  and  was 
cornin’  home  this  way,  when  I meets  Jim 
Pogue  ridin’  of  a young  horse  he  was  mighty 
conceity  about ; and  so,  the  first  thing,  he 
banters  me  for  a race,  offerin’  to  bet  me  a 
thousand  dollars”  (here  a glance  at  Dick), 
“although  I don’t  believe  he  could  have 
raised  fifty  to  his  name  without  a-sellin’  the 
critter  he  was  a-straddle  of.  Howsomever,  I 
made  no  account  of  his  braggin’  and  bettin’, 
but,  having  a mind  to  try  the  mare  a little 
stretch,  I took  up  his  banter,  though  I had 
my  rifle  along  jist  as  I have  now,  and  had 
the  adwantage  of  him  of  fifty  pounds  in 
weight  (he  being  a slip  of  a feller  like  Mr. 
Rattlebrain  there),  which  fifty  pounds  ad- 
wantage is  a disadwantage  in  horse-racin’, 
and  not  to  mention  the  inconwenience  of  the 
gun  and  pouch.  But  I took  no  account  of 
these  things,  and  off  we  started.  Now 
Pogue’s  colt,  bein’  young  and  brash,  got 
about  two  jumps  ahead  in  the  start,  and  I 
holdin’  the  mare  in  to  keep  her  level;  but 
she  was  too  ambitious,  and  we  was  soon 
neck  and  neck,  and  I was  about  passin’  him. 
when  we  struck  the  spring  branch  where  it 
crosses  the  road,  and  lit  right  in  the  middle 
of  my  wife’s  flock  o’  geese.  Among  ns  we 
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killed  two  or  throe  of  ’em,  and  sich  a 
squawkin'  and  ffappin’  they  sot  up  as  wjvs 
(enough  to  scare  a man,  let  alone  a horse.  1 
reckon  ray  mare  must  hive  jumped  the  length 
of  two  fence-rails ; and  as  for  Jim  Pogue*  I see 
him  travelin'  by  himself  in  the  air  and  over 
into  the  field*  where  lie  lit  iu  a pile  of  brush. 
The  colt  kept  on  follerin’  way  mure,  and  hem’ 
light*  pushed  her  close,  but  couldn’t  catch  her 
oven  with  that. 

“Not.  knowin’  jist  theu  where  Pogue  lit,  I 
tried  to  hold  in ; but  the  mare’s  ambition 
was  up,  aud  the  colt  follerin’,  and  I incon- 
weuienced  with  the  rifle,  and  afore  1 knowed 
it  we  turned  the  pint  fomense  the  bam,  and 
there  the  women  was  in  the  road  milkin’  the 
cows.  Through  went  the  mure,  upset  tin’ 
women,  cows,  and  milk-pails,  all  in  a heap. 
I pulled  till  my  shoulders  ached,  but  she  had 
the  bit  in  her  teeth,  aud  it  was  no  use.  Then, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  I had  a Berkshire  sow 
I give  fifty  dollars  for  down  in  Moorfield  the 
year  before,  and  jist  ahead  she  was  lay  in’  in 
the  road  sucklin’  her  pigs — thirteen  pigs,  and 
nary  a runt  among  ’em.  Well,  the  devilish 
marc*  lit  right  on  top  of  ’em  with  her  fore- 
feet, and  killed  and  crippled  about  half  the 
litter. 

“ Now  by  this  time  I was  giftin'  pretty 
nigh  despat,  for,  thinks  I,  she’s  killed  my 
wife  and  half  the  stock  on  the  place,  and 
shell  kee  p on  over  the  high  bank  above  the 
house,  jump  into  the  river,  anil  break  her 
neck  and  mine  both.  So  I laid  my  rifle 
crossways,  and  with  both  hands  pulled  on 


her  right  reiu,  so  as  to  draw  her  head  in  to- 
ward the  gate,  thin  kin’  she  might  stop  there, 
as  she  was  used  to  do.  But,  you  see,  she  had 
sieh  headway  she  couldn’t  stop  short,  but  she 
turned,  busted  clean  through  the  gate,  and 
fell  back  on  her  hams.  As  she  did  so,  I went 
one  way  aud  the  rifle  another.  Tlio  gun 
struck  a rock  as  she  fell,  broke  the  stock 
short  off  behind  the  lock,  and  the  jar  set  her 
off,  aud  killed  my  wife’s  big  red  chicken- 
cock.  I lit  head-foremost  on  the  log  step 
there  by  the  porch,  and  certainly  would-  (fjft;  ;fr: 

have  mashed  my  skull , but  rny  bear-dog,  old  s ! • 1 1! ! > 1 1 :• : ! < ; ! ; ! ! ; 
Howler,  happened  to  be  layiu’  there  asleep 
in  the  sun,  and,  for  one  piece  of  good  luck,  I 
hit  him  plump,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs; 
so  he  hasn’t  been  good  for  nothin’  since,  but 
saved  my  skull,  wllich  1 reckon  was  of  equal 
value.” 

Old  Adam's  story,  as  it  proceeded,  was  ac- 
companied with  hurrahs  and  hilarity  which 
made  the  mountain  echoes  shout  and  storm  j!;; :-i ;£-y;- £ 

with  reiterated  applause.  The  narrator,  ab  V 

though  maintaining  a lugubrious  gravity 
throughout,  was  evidently  as  much  tickled 
as  any  of  his  hearers, 

44  And  what  became  of  Pogue  f” 

41  Oh!  well,  you  sec*  while  I was  a-washin’ 
the  blood  off  my  head,  I see  Pogue  go  by 
afoot,  and  limpin’.  4 PogUe,’  says  1,  4 come 
in,  rest  and  refresh,  ami  pay  me  that  thou- 
sand dollars.’  But  the  feller  walked  on,  and 
never  looked  up.” 

“ And  what  did  the  old  woman  say  Vy 
asked  Augustus, 
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“Young  man,”  said  Adam,  with  a queer  jiafc  put  my  four  boys  in  the  mountains,  and 
twist  of  hi*  mouth,  u git  married  yourself,  if  there’s  a deer  or  a bear  in  there,  they’ll 
and  you’ll  not  have  occasion  to  ask  so  many  wake  him  up,  I reckon,  and  they  kin  out- 
foolish  questions/’  run  any  pack  of  hounds  in  Hardy.” 

Being  satisfied  that  the  proprietor  was  After  a ride  of  five  miles  our  travelers 
not  approachable  on  the  subject  of  selling  j reached  the  mouth  of  Seneca  Creek,  a trilm- 
hia  racer,  tbo  party,  on  their  return,  bundled  tary  of  the  North  Fork.  Here,  on  some  open 
up  their  traps  and  prepared  to  pursue  their  ground  immediately  at  the  junction  of  the 
journey.  Karr  expressed  great  pleasure  at  streams,  they  involuntarily  halted,  to  gaze 
their  visit,  anil  nrged  them  to  return  in  Oc-  at  the  stupendous  cl  if!'  wiiich  rises  on  the 
tober,  promising,  as  an  inducement,  a grand  opposite  sub*  of  the  river, 
deer-hunt.  WI  don’t  keep  a pack  of  hounds, ” | This  cliff  exhibits  the  same  geological 
said  he,  “ like  they  do  down  on  the  branch ; 1 structure  and  the  same  peculiar  character 
dogs  cutt't  run  among  these  rocks,  and  jis.t  of  those  noted  from  time  to  time  since  we 
scares  the  game  with  their  noise;  hut  I'll  left  Moorlield.  Indeed,  from  the  eastern 
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border  of  Hampshire  to  ttavAiU'gbftfiy  &idguf  i&a^ 

.roawmg  tiunsva^dy,  jwd  ermrely  f^H»*p**ncl-  % 

*Xi%  at  the  urniai.  ho  men  tal  and  in^Uned 

6vm*  of  the  mountain#,  tbia  :"i)m.  of  per  gW:;:^ 

pfUfifi’niiijc  upheaval  may  .!*&  emti»'atfa*jy.  / ^ - ; aR: 

traced,  soimdimer ?dung  -tlie'.  iip>- ' ' \ * Jr 

pL^ri>ig  irt  Lmg  lit^^  iiot  Idgludvfhitn  an  nr-  \ ( ^ i 

ilimvrjt  stone  ieaw,  ife-  ip  *very  nro»s  vul- 
ley  and  cmram  capping  oiyt  iti  i*i+4Iku  lid  i n-  V 

icTyrof  cliHUffcya,  ca*ite,  rampionles,  urol  /p'  ' h 

cathedruR  * ^Thr^rixft^  j 't  i yT^*'l'  1%  / 

many  tb<* 'iKWf  We  bkit  fcuehed, '•  jl  f ^ ^ W.  ^ 

but  the  cli8^atSepp<ja  asv  ^pufcedtlm holt-  £ / v J 

re&fc  uml  grandest  spiHdmutiitf  peculiar  1^®;’  / $ 

r^c^wiritk  to 1 ' - 
' Tim  Junction  ofJllP-fflit'jth  l?t*r'k.  TncupSke  >v|J&  /-v 
and  tW  Pfojk-kvO>e  Hoad,  aero**?  the  Alb-  / r ^ 

ghanW  te*m'  Beverly,  has  grown  up  o little  - jygPP^^  ■ 

settlement  at  this  pl.aw\  >>r«.akting  ofhalf  a JflSKSl 

d##m.  the 

at^rs%  k 'pu#$d  frEftoe.  ft  blacksmith.^  dbojs  a 

9climS-i»ti?«v,  aM, |.  bpUc^,  a ni^tvting-]icniH<>  - 

anti  ^ppfe-jm'k  lUstdkry-  There  ww' iw  • ' - wr*  ^'^,- 

tavern  or ^ j^gTilar  id^o  of  ^ 

Imi  totdtojid  iorihiB  dcdld«mey,  Any  af  tbh  .ami fl»t,a;inas5f>  riittywnibfe  and  flourishes ; 
hou^eh&i&rii  #4f$  H'M$  to  take  ifi  tiaTpl-  name*  and  happy - 'W 

cr *4  s<  4|hxisH  ya.for.  the  gai  that  ^it8  for  ft  uiaiu^ 

\tt&yiUg ; ■ -to-. . A d:ameKt>ti , Xbriotj  kappy  Byiy^^tor,  may  your  dela- 

thc  |»jr<)pnoh>r  of  tfco  nutft&jntUft  establish-  simjs  hp  peronniaU  'They  will  hdp  to  k^p 
inexst  ^ated-abhu't ;a  milb  dp  tiw  mm^k.  we  yon  aihiiddo  and  otdigirig,  and  enable  the 
prn^u^d  nii&  r^ra  himpitialdy  r»-  rnoimt^at  bpUe*»  Urp^t#  lu!tt#  hargHiua  in 

ceivt^fL  Her*  wo  dined,  and  sjKmt  tho  ^it^  ca litres  iatd  xihbop^. 
noon  louugbrg  about  the  ^ofo^mid  bixtkMt/t  After  this  ^ooidental  insight  I ohserrml 
a mess  of  trout  fippin  fcim  H»-ju*cu{  d>dormiiuxl  Sylveste r more?  doHoiy;s  ami  ternafki^d  that 
to  dovotc  ft  fresh  day  ti»  TiWiU^  fch<S  e}i®»  wh«n  fa  wriukJbtf  dttrn^^  overlndep  with  hut- 

A&aamu  hs  an  exotie,  a Seoteh-lriehman,  trd?  and  <>g;ge/or  ft  Hiilio\rniar^m,  entiunber- 
whft  hm  the  reputMi#  Q?  Mibfip  a iht^vtnh  al  with  hkhh»*  rdfc  sp^  ^o  was  allowed 
iuteHigeut  tirad^r  and  a worthy  am!  upright  to  dismount  oh  heat  she  could,  and  might 
citizen.  He  has  set  up  shop  at  this  outpost  fxunble  off  if  she*  on  old  do  no  better;  hut 
t«>  hiirtcr  tike  todckfcaactjHt'of  myilizatinn  foe  wbeu  a frisky  lass,  all  bmxiidn^  and  bloom- 
the  pt*o*lncts  of  t.W  mountains,  anvl  to  far-  mg;  apjfe&rdd  coming  up  the  laiou,  down 


But  here  conies  Mr.  Adamson  himself,  and 
the  impatient  granny  prefers  to  deal  with 
him  in  person  rather  than  wait  for  that  fool- 
fetter  that  huin’t  got  no  manners  for  old  folks, 
So  she  trucks  oif  to 


voidable  conclusion  of  all  trifles  and  pur- 
chases in  these  stores. 

Meanwhile  Sylvester  has  denuded  the 
shelves  of  gay  prints,  and  the  drawers  of 
ribbon  - box.es.  He  and  his  fair  customer, 
mutually  inclining  over  the  harrier  of  dry- 
goods,  continue  to  discuss  business  in  a more 
quiet  and  rather  indirect  manner. 

u 1 say,  Miss  Susan,  how’s  folks  over  ou 
Dry  Fork  about  these  times  f ” 


hXit  only  for  his  likes, 
the  bent  ad  vantage  the  contents  of  her  bas- 
ket, and  gets  her  measure  of  calico  for  her 
daughter's  dress,  two  hats  for  her  grandsons, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  coffee,  not  forgetting 
the  complimentary  paper  of  snuff — the  in- 
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14  Well, nil  idxnd  mu*  sett  miosat i*  u> i«i<Uiii/ 

hcaUy,  they  aie*” 

‘arS&U  $mtt  jsehkving  any  iuxi  over 


V'Aiid  ho  seen  yoti  home  fttt&r  tfc&  dance.  | ^ /■  : J . 

now,  didi»*t  :Wf,T  -tli»>:--cflf;^k,  with  : asw.  ad^iw>vi|^  fet^<-.han^r?  mtonbwuiKl 

a Hiu&rt  diplomatic  wink^  . -y"'.fVV  [ ^nl^nfatapes  at  e.^^r^ji*  AKrutiliaiC 

>v.^-4ojry;tiXi;4^>  * t)iVug/vi*oiiii<Vi  ftasau,  [ Uirmigh  the  fmssag^way  \ve  tnntgd  from:  the 
sb*ir|ily  **iWtu«  m\$  min*  tfr  for  • the  ; rua&.  and  i*Iumlwi-mg  up  the  alintjuunfr  op~ 
fork  with  uir,  and  Muniia  Wk\U\  md  Ain-  | posit*  *ho.  principal  eUiS;  it5  gjiiyle  vad'lfgji 
huh  Ajiil  iHUy  Wjatt^  wid  Eia- . indented  fctr  us  in  the  similitude  of  a.  vmt 

Uy  B$mmrJr  [ tsdbcdrxl  —u  perfect  architectural  study, 

^Aml  iT0  bet  a now  dress  lie  earned  yoti  from  fOimdatioir  to  giunmit,  including  even 
across.*  the  detail#  of&ift  PnnlieVid  Gothic. 

‘And  Fli  take  the  flm*..[iMt .tic* tv  elf  this  i Hate  ti(*;v^ >wn  iiuy  purely  natural  fA>- 
ml  aiui  yaiier  pieee.  1.  will ; for  wo  ali  waded » j>ot  so  neatly  resemble  tlie  work  of  man  tie 
jk-iuss.  re  did,  eh,  sc*  we  dhi*’  , / I do£s  iliifc  fossil  eruption.  It  ha* 

At  tint?  stager  of  the  chairing  tba<rt>ropTi-  about  i^-Wteilnowic* 

titor  ^topped  up.  \ ' n{  Stru/hnrg,  allowing  the  lofty  atyifo  rising 

^ Mr,  Ruins.  old  Sain  Boh  aer,  from  othfi  the  from  a gmip  of  turrets  uml  pinnacles,  the 
mountain,  has  juai  brought  la  a lot  of  heir-  Unffoikhwl  tftr'  begging)  thy  gfiUKi 

*kiu*.  Gti  out  S.»*  j.  portal,  a XuuidmX foot  fo  toughs  with  some 

iufoyl  eau  wait  on  ypti;  Have  you  sclented  | marv«lhiw  *M$  ^iaduyh^  i>f  Gothic 


/tfts® im*cnHig; w3&i}^t%gir y ghitifl  frmlij- Tte*  Xri*e 
wnmteffosm  t<*$ee  0e  WtUfc " Ti o4  ed  fro »u  wf  are  tiilod  with  jittiatie  iidihimtitui  at  the 

tlx*  we  stolid  t iW  diiy  before,  H fojhlra^  of  dwxga  ao<l  tire  l>eau%  of  detaih, 

w/is  ytxll  ii  mortf  graiid  And  iiht»^ng  4>bjoctf  j the  u^grt^athih  of  hiHt  labotv  Yet 

hiit  ' -lTaj.u •! gmudeiu*  ia  hon^hrH'nt,  therein  is  a 

the  mn  *hom  <m  its  fooo,  iiml  \&  »=irrna^*  -mm  of  pn»teetnm  : its  rieh  anti  varied  tm- 
outturn  was  drawn  Wliite  against  a dark  eem*,  htlion?  of  iovo^-fhe  sacred  gifts  f»f  pa- 
l*aekgrn«tid  of  blue  vlouds  and  mcumtalrm.  tjonee  and  thought  to  rtdigiotr,' •the >jgi*hly 
T4-day  the  suh  woa  behind  it,  and  it  loomed /height  of  its  spires  And  dowering  iiriials 
4ip  and  gtim  c»gAiu«t  the  ■elear  blne  ; leads  out  h»^vonwavd. 

If  '^vnntd  pnzzXo  an  artist  to  decide  'be-  j Cojiang  ^Q^^Uforiiif  :*i jw>x?-. -Tb«^  atruuge  pife  nl 

tween  the  6tt.rocthma  of  it*  guy  find  solemn  Senee»/f  be  first  impTrssioit  in  of  astohifth^ 
rruimlk  Haring  satisfied  our  cariosity  hepre,  xnent  mingtel  witlf  iricredidUy ; th<itt , m th* 
we  en^sed  tbp  ricer  by  an  *x:ceetii ngty  rough  fact  is  forced  tfjidn  .bttiv^tHrit[ig\!Usriseef,  'yvparr 
und  di® cult  fori'lU  and  then  disitiiMiittiog/t  thriUesl  with  ov  ;keti>Juiout ''Ar-'viigtie  t^JThr. 
made  our  way  on  foot  up  a &tooy  path  which  This  is  uot  a teigpk  erco t,ed  by  the  lunnlsdf 
ieaiUtothe  bawe  of  tbi^clifih,  and  tiirnngh  the  holy  and:  Itod -fearing  mimv  but-  a ya«t  oari- 
graod  breach  or  gafowar  wr^ntglit  by&atau-  eatuie  he/tv'Cdf  up  iii  tliis  loiiajy  wibisnn^ss 
der  ri  valet  trickling  -firms  tbo  hillft' beymid,  . by . ilus  . ni'XHu.at  h • 1 strength:-  «f.  some  <*giguotlo 
A nearer  approach  wlds  groat iy  to  the  uppisr-  j power  unknown  fo  map.  lfc  m ncit  a living, 
ent  height  and  sublimity  di  the  scent:  and J but  a deud  temple •;• mt  a mill)  os  tit  u body 
Vou  m-3 
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fallen  into  decay,  but  a weird,  uncouth  imago, 
an  awful,  stony  shadow  of  something  that 
never  lived,  a monstrous  birth  of  chance  and 
chaos. 

We  gazed  at  it  for  hours,  studying  the 
changes  in  its  contours  effected  by  change 
of  position,  watching  the  developments  in 
its  grim  countenance  under  the  varying  lights 
and  shadows.  We  found  it  impossible  by 
means  of  a sketch  to  convey  the  wild  and 
frightful  impression  of  the  reality. 

Architect — you  who  have  the  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  piliug  up  our  super- 
fluous American  millions  in  stone  and  mortar 
— a summer’s  study  on  the  North  Fork  may 
freshen  your  fancy,  and  acquaint  you  some- 


what with  the  works  of  the  oldest  master  in 
your  art.  Artist,  a tonr  through  this  wild 
valley  will  fill  your  portfolio  with  studies 
worth  a tour  round  the  world.  Geologist 
— rejoicing  in  the  abrasions,  upheavals,  and 
contortions,  the  earthquake  agonies  of  Moth- 
er Earth — up  the  North  Fork  you  will  find 
tilings  ripped  up  to  your  satisfaction,  and 
perhaps  you  may  find  a brass  mine.  Ped- 
dlers of  quack  medicines  aud  bill-posters, 
don’t  go  up  there : tlio  inhabitants  are  hope- 
lessly healthy,  aud  the  rocks  infested  with 
rattlesnakes.  For  my  part,  I have  got  rid 
of  the  dyspepsia,  and  hail  my  fun  out  of  it ; 
and  to-morrow,  God  willing,  we  start  for 
the  trans- Alleghany  streams. 


itize«b,Go>  gle 
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THE  HEBREW  EXODUS  * 


fcLN  Al  S yjU&fcjr  OK  1U18  COSVlST  OF  ST.  KATMCftiiiJK. 


HE  exodus,  or  great  migration  of  the 
Hebrews  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  is  one 

Of  all  the 


of  the  notable  events  in  history, 
early  migrations  of  races  this  is  the  only  one  amt  was  writ  ten  and  re 
of  which  there  is  extant  any  thing  which  recited  the  Iliad  and  C 
purports  to  1>©  auy  accurate  record.  We  No  early  records  ha 
can  only  guess  the  steps  by  which  our  re-  mitH  severe  criticism  m 
mote  ancestors  passed  into  Europe  from  their  They  have  been  asaai 
ancient  Home  in  Central  Asia.  The  migra-  merely  upon  historical 
turns  of  To  1 tecs  a mi  Aztecs,  of  temple-build-  grounds.  Three  generi 
ers  aud  mourni-raisers  in  America,  are  lost  made  against  their  cr* 
in  the  night  of  ages.  But  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  effect  that  cert 
exodus  we  have  records  so  minute  and  exact  raeulmis,  are  in  them  si 
that  after  the  lapse  of  almost  forty  centuries  human  experience  tha 
we  can  upon  a modem  map  trace  the  assert-  nal  evidence  can  war 
ed  line  of  march  more  accurately  than  we  them  as  true.  This  o 
can  lay  down  that  of  Hannibal  from  Spain  to  be  considered.  It  ii. 
Italy,  or  those  of  C;esur  in  Gaul  aud  Britain,  question  far  too  ex  ten 
The  fact  of  this  Hebrew  migration  is  and  is-  ed  upon  within  the  lii 
pu ted  and  indisputable.  It  underlies  axul  is  per  must  be  restricted, 
interwoven  into  all  the  history  and  literature  The  second  objectioi 

of  the  race.  The  records  of  it  exist  in  the  ical  and  physical.  It 
Pentateuch  and  the  supplementary  book  of  are  told  that  the  fa  mil; 
Joshua.  Even  if  not  contemporary  w ith  the  in  all  seventy  souls,  n 
events  themselves,  they  are,  beyond  all  ques-  to  Egypt ; and  that  a) 
tion,  the  oldest  written  history  now  existing.  215  years,  their  descend 
It  is  certain  that  they  existed  essentially  as  er  more  than  600, (XX)  i 
we  now  have  them  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  more  and  upward,  or  botwee 
than  five  centuries  before  Christ.  It  is  equal-  j ions  of  both  sexes  and  £ 
ly  certain  that  they  existed,  iu  substance  at  } Egypt  back  to  Canaan 
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A I'swtoMl  Iroiil^  wlticli  'onld  on 


hujtftfyr  j v Tb<*  Hebrew  u or  Ifcn^ 

htc . * towZ-toL our  bti t&x  y*  rtunigh k»*. ato otteo  aldl^eil 

* i\>ivc  ' 1*H*a£«w*  tjw  *#le»  My  ii virCiiwh^vOtioti* 

’£.  fatter  of  WeigHl,"  is  »be  ei&fct 

-Abi-yuitoK. 41  Father  oif  ttd?  tiia. 

jr  ; tUt«r  of  the  Philistine  sKA'nrelgrm,  whi\tfc  *we;  can  fcnipc? 
ak  for  for  ft  tkonwiud  years,  fwm  Abi^iinm  to  David,  is*  just 
j otm*  4t  hi*  'Majesty,’'  The  PWIi$tiift  ruler  with  whom 
J David  bad  rodo  irfrHsIgtteted  imliffrreiiUy  as  “Abi* 
fcn^t  TO  ajOlecb."  hi*  titlr,  or  **  Achitih,1'  hla  proper  name;  as 
? com*  j A modern  hififomu  would  deeftnuiie  the  wane  peremi 
e tofct  aomoticoee  a&  u hfa  Mnjosty,1'  sometimes  i **  ^Charina,1, 

. j end  somHfmee  ns  **  tb«  Kihff."  Let  lie  only  read  aiul 
on  itA'i  interpret  the  biefory  of  the  IiebrctvB  aw  fairly  as  «•$  do 
VXin*p-  1 that  or  Hoot?  or  England* 


# <SC‘S^Bi  a KB  i vil'H  t l-£i  f J t JV:  V 

,®5fc3i 

» *-; ;•>*  ' t Vj V 1 iV? i • l1  -<  : f\; . * i. 

u*  * v*  avm • . 

[ * '-  A \d 
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ibc  furnish  ho  many  men  must have  mention  (Exodus,  xii.  :T?)  that  there  yrotq 

^evorwi  thoui^uuh  in  alt.  u\iid  “about  600,000  ttifin,  besides  ivofotih and 
to  i*  * ttiT.or  thi;  had  sop-  chii'dbftn"  sve  might  suppose  an  ><mu  in  the 

araiit-i  into  few «<  motor  Abram— iovr  called  trarw»:nptiorj  of  ligores.  But  when we  hod 
^bndmai— and ha%<  We  have  *Iili  another  (Kxodu^xxxvjii Numbers,  i.  1-43)  that 
meideutril  the  more  valuable  be-  the  precise  number  of  men  over  twenty 

CAUW  ibdilmtal)  of  of/djLbrH-  >i#,u50f  tli*  muulmr  in  each  tribe  toy 

tec’s  horde.  Wo  are-  ibid  xhat  be  dug  a mg  stated,  and  ail  the  items  footing  up  ex- 
well  at  Beershelm,  That  wcH  still  | them  i,«  no  rtfm*  p>t  *bfVpf:>#i»g  any 

Ko  man  Mho  **<#  its ' cx^ftVatnm.  ':T^Vw^Wtitei  *rrf*r.*  The  acebunt,  as  ^vi h* 
ttiaariru  cornrtnwtiVm  wltf  Amlti'ibttt  svluiso-  to  ftijjfag?  tTn*i#  fntee;  If false,  if  vxtmiw 
erer  dag  it  .tel at  lu*ermtmaairi  74-  htrgu  farce  e wey  *iher  purely  historic^  ■ statement  in 
of  mein  Vv:  • Hie  rveatdL  Ttito  tmmbet  uf  men  gives  !<£ 

ThfeHehrew  brutish  <vf  the  brink-  inereaseit  - ^ --•  — - - -~ 

iwdvr  l^uc„  the  mavffn t so  n of  Abrrdmm.;  hl  *h*  ^[ur9i  Uyl- 


may  be  j the- fehe  mippfwition  that  the 
^wnft  COtKK  The  whale  time  te  ilitftjlpd 
into  pepiocin  of  54  ye*tr#?  >0  the  ««d  of  each  of  which 
the  population  wmi id  he  tumble  that  at  the  bfiginafng. 
The  years  fr»*Dv  i to  217,  .>rff  those  after  the  tleacent 
J?or  the  *#Vv  of  eomp.arlnon  are  aifro  given  the*  prnhji- 
bh?  number*  which  would  have  been  hud  the  original 
emigration  corari£ie<l  of  oely  140; 


ini^pr^l  from  t ins  presents  wfetiON  Jacob,  then  j oBgiibiJ.nhhii^r 
ihfi  M*^aktrf  of  the  two*  oifrirtol  to  liU  elder  **  ' **  ~ 

hinihnr.  , ’ y‘V/'// 

It  i«  *iarrafivri  that  the 

part  hf  tiie  horde  which  remained  itnder  Ja- 
cob  >va^,  ir.r  .*he  wind**  prosoeiva « s , -not  w itb ;- 
standing  intervals  of  ‘Ctypfii fie.  U pn*i  Occa- 

sion of  sore  stress  be  mni  ten  of  his-  sr>n«  to 
Egypt  fo  huy  rcumv  Of  cnnrsri?  tftd  gfe«t 
t*0;iy  bf  hk  tribe  ha/1  to  renmiu  0 1 lutme  wit!) 
their  decks  and  henb*.  When  lirmBy 
wiimt ftir  Rs^ypt,  ki  the  ufntatiriiii  bf 
he  M:ent  In  state/ with  not  .only  bis  own  itn- 
nudiate  family;,  but  >ith  his  Hacks  and 
herds,  af  cfy^mt  sei^Itprs,  and  hords- 
meft.  sill  »xf  kiodred  race  arid  filth,  hint  al ! 
tbareftfre  properly  iHibibereVf  fri*  HribcewH,  or 
Israelites,  n«  tU«  batd^  lusd  aoM  rh&oie  to  be 
call  ed  j,  in  mem  oty  i$£  .t  he  second  n ame9  or 
, — - - - | j|||'  jfn  criri^; 


OfJjdClil  Ktftigr^- 


Orififihel  IfmicTV 
tlo  n.MKh 


140 

560 

X,1W 

2,240 

4,4H0 

n,V20 

n,tiso 


rather  title,  a^nmed  by  Jaririh 
is  urikd.  as  ha-viii^Ias».il  tfikvdx-^f  the  rimukT 
of  the  horde  ; ;na  «pri,;fairty  (^sidem'v; 
the  rerortlv  rjiri 
place-  It-  ait  les& 
than  ffltt  Tills  . > - . V iyi$ 
nnriiia^ ' located  ■ :'. ;.  , 

in  a land  like  that  . 

of:  tf 

. %‘(di-bl  ^ ;?•/.  i 

by  > inf  law  . ,f:  * 

of;  ’ v ’^: 

hiing  » m $£  .. 

ye^t^  rea^h  in  £1? 
ye»«i>bc  frill  rimri- 
her  *>f  txva  and  a ^ 

1ml  f mniir-iic^  ns- 
*dgnvd  l&  them  bt 
the  TWfrd- 

6d lit  the  1 

.ttfjUrh.  . ^ . "'■*** 

Tina  census  we 
admit  bv  fee  erif>of 
the  yrneial  imt* 
by  ^hiCh  the 
verify  of  the  Pen  - 
tAkaivh  hfr ; to  %a 
If  yc  bad 
ohly  the  oasaal 


mmm4 
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VIEW  PU4XS  TILE  SUMMIT  uP  BIN  JO. 

Jill  ronsooablo  estimate  a total  population  of 
about  two  and  a half  millions,  which  is  al- 
most exactly  what  there  should  have  been 
by  our  table.  Ah  fur,  then,  as  concerns  the 
tirst  objection  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
consider,  we  thitik  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew 
record  stands  uu impeached  and  unimpeach- 
able. 

But  when,  many  years  ago,  we  wrought 
out  this  calculation,  we  found  ourselves 
thereby  involved  in  a far  more  serious  diffi- 
culty. It  was  just  this — and  it  is  one  which 
has  perplexed  many  another  serious  inquir- 
er: Was  it  physically  possible  that  two  or 
three  millions  of  people  could  for  forty  years 
have  subsisted  iu  the  region  wherein  the 
record  p bices  them  ? We  were  quite  ready 
to  admit  all  the  special  miracles  recorded, 
such  as  the  sweetening  of  the  bitter  spring 
at  Marah,  the  outgush  of  waters  at  the  smit- 
ing of  th«  rock,  the  gift  of  manna  ami 
quails,  and  so  on.  But  the  record  did  not 
intimate  that  one  miraculous  spring  fur- 
nished water  for  forty  years,  or  that  tlocks 
.and  herds  lived  on  manna  and  quails.  It 
seemed  to  oa  that,  by  the  plain  reading  of 
the  record,  the  Hebrew  emigrants  must  have 
subsisted  mainly  upon  the  products  of  the 
region  of  their  sojourn.  This  region,  from 
all  that  we  could  learn,  was  now,  aud  must 
ever  have  been,  wholly  incapable  of  afford- 
ing sustenance  to  these  millions  of  people. 

1 once  put  the  question  squarely  to  the 
late  I)r.  Edward  Robinson,  who  had  trav- 
ersed the  region  of  the  exodus  and  wan- 
derings. His  reply  was  to  the  effect  that,  in 
order  to  admit  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  nar- 
rative, we  must  assume  a continuous  miracle 
lasting  for  forty  years  — that  is.  for  that 


space  the  Hebrews, 
with  all  their  docks 
and  herds,  must  have 
been  miraculously 
fed  and  watered. 

Noed  I say  that 
this  explanation  was 
not  satisfactory  to 
me  ? So  I laid  the 
matter  by,  hoping 
for  more  light  upon 
it.  If  there  was  any 
accessible  book  far- 
ing on  the  subject,  I 
was  sure  to  read  it. 
B u t u u forth  nately  all 
left  the  main  points 
just  where  they 
found  them.  Mora 
than  a score  of  clever 
men  traversed  the  re- 
gion of  the  wander- 
ings, and  all  brought 
back  the  one  story: 
It  is,  and  always 
must  have  been,  a 
desert  wherein  never 
more  than  a few  thousand  nomads  could 
have  lived  for  a year  unless  miraculously 
sustained. 

After  so  many  years  comes  the  solution  of 
the  problem  in  this  book — “The  Desert  of  the 
Exodus.”  It  resolves  all  my  old  doubts,  and, 
without  so  meaning,  tolls  me  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  true  history.  Of  the  book  I shall 
uot  here  undertake  any  formal  review — al- 
though it  is  quite  worthy  of  one.  The  story 
of  it  is  briefly  this : During  the  years  1868- 
1870  expeditions,  organized  partly  by  the 
British  government  and  partly  by  private 
enterprise,  were  set  on  foot  to  make  a thor- 
ough survey  of  the  region  of  the  Hebrew 
wanderings.  Heretofore  the  most  reliable 
travelers  bad  only  passed  through  it  as  mere 
tourists.  They  told  what  they  could  see 
from  a camel’s  back,  and  from  occasional 
points  noted  as  of  special  interest,  Each 
told  in  substance  the  same  story.  This  ex- 
pedition had  a wider  scope.  Its  purpose 
w as  to  explore  the  region.  Mr,  Palmer,  the 
author  of  the  book,  was  a whole  year,  lack- 
ing only  a month,  engaged  in  the  work. 
During  this  time  he  traversed  on  foot,  as  the 
Hebrews  must  mainly  have  done,  the  whole 
region  of  the  exodus  and  wanderings.  He 
stood  upon  every  place  where  Moses  and 
Aaron  could  have  stood.  Since  then  much 
lias  changed,  but  more  remains  permanent. 
He  gives  many  a vivid  sketch  of  present  life 
and  character.  But  just  now  I propose  to 
8js>ak  of  this  new  book  only  as  it  tw>aw  upon 
the  old  Hebrew’  record  of  the  exodus. 

The  Hebrews  migrated  from  Canaan  and 
settled  in  the  outlying  Egyptian  province 
of  Goshen.  The  limits  of  this  province 
can  not  now  be  accurately  laid  down : most 
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sexrfcc  in  iIk*  them  through  tte  cowls. 

That,  this  enaUvvernent  of  the  Hebrew  race  edict  »>f  Pharaoh  vnt*  not  long  in  reoelutig 
extended  o a 5y  over  that  part  of  it  dwelling  ^y^ry;  baaui  of  Hebrews  scattered  through 
firm  the  Nile,  and  thus  mixed  tip  with  their  Goohert.  A pastoral  race  is  rehdv  for  a u iov*; 
Egyptian  is  shown-  hy:,tlke-  fact  at.  a day**  itotire.  All  the - «*«,'■  with 

that  the  bricks  luuitto  from  river  mud  require  tboir  docks  ami  -beiifa,  anon  Teudr  a voiiMid  $| 
atir&wr  Ut  be  intermixed  .to  pteifoiYfc  Rarncs^  sotne  thr<*t4rt»ri'  ovdea  iron*  tyke** 

Tin*#  made  from  the  efjiy  of  the  mountain  the  clty  trf  fT^trO  Ubw  t»t  antler. 

UtciwiDl#  :-rtft\xvce  .adlU^tnv 


Ftv'th/  iliii/ 

Hewee 

tb  fH^idiar  hardship  of  the  edict  that  the  The-taap  on  pair*  40,  ?>opi*d  #tt-: 

wotkeueu.iwsAt  dad  their  own  etrtrw,  as  they  mitable  liihl'teaJ-  Cyidopr4&A.  *$  WChnvwk 
did  timst  vl>y . tot  making  their  late  of  brick,  and  Strong,  give?  iiecnratidy  enough  for  our 
Bach  &ip;  would  have  been  no  speoial  purpose  the  features  of  t his  great  enterpris*. 
harilsJdp l&tfo*  oftbe  past  oral  Hebrews.  Lei  ns  look  at  its  geographical  ulraraefer* 
E vm  ) f tb'ey  'Mitty  required  to  make  brick, 
wide**  feohH  bWity 
t»e  '•  they  ; 

m Wc  .M'/ 

thuslearn  that  the. 

Wferg  ftaobwl,  forced 
the  great  leader  to  . • ':•'■>•' 

the  conclusion  that 


<*4j>t  wxttAii, 
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VjuWflT 
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MAP  OK  Ti^S  HKnRKW  RXOPCa. 

[The  black  lino  Indicates  the  general  rente  from  Ranieaes  to  Jericho.  The  heavy  dotted  lines  indicate  jonr- 
neys  presumed,  but  a«  yet  not  wholly  certain.  The  numbers,  taken  In  order,  show  the  direction  and  order  of 


the  journeys.] 


Promise*!  Land.  A march  of  two  hundred 
miles,  which  might,  if  uuolmtn uted,  have 
been  performed  in  a month,  would  have 
brought  the  Hebrews  from  Ramoses  to  He- 
bron, the  old  centre  of  Abraham’s  claim, 
hard  by  which  was  the  cavern  which  he  had 
bought  from  the  children  of  Ileth  as  a fam- 
ily sepulchres  Here,  as  Jacob  had  long  be- 
fore said,  “They  buried  Abraliarn  and  Sarah 
his  wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah  his  wife ; and  there  f buried  Leith.” 
Roche!,  the  l*elovod  wife  of  Jacob,  was,  in- 
deed, hurriedly  interred  at  Bethlehem,  some 
twoseore  miles  from  Hebron.  But  tho  te- 
nacity with  which  the  Hebrews  held  mi  hi 
their  old  ancestral  claim  to  tho  cave  of  Mack- 


The  Red  Sea,  running  northward  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  almost  meets  tho  Mediterra- 
nean, nearly  separating  Africa  from  Asia. 
At  its  head  a rocky  peninsula  is  driven  down 
like  a huge  wedge,  dividing  the  sea  into  two 
gulfs,  which  we  now  know  as  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  on  tho  west,  and  the  Gulf  of  Aka  hah 
on  thq  east.  This  rocky  wedge  is  tho  Pen- 
insula of  Sinai — hardly,  indeed,  a peninsula. 
On  tho  west  of  tho  Guif  of  Suez  is  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  which  is  properly  Egypt.  This 
at  its  northern  extremity  spreads  far  to  the 
cast.  Here  east  of  the  Nile  is  tho  old  land 
of  Goshen,  no  longer  known  by  that  name. 
Still  northward  and  eastward  of  this  is  Ca- 
naan, or,  us  we  now  call  it,  Palestine,  the 
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THBBBBimWE^ODUa 


petaii  is  nm&UI*.  They  took  care  to  keep 
%h$Ar  Ifcgai tight hithkteaX^  Jjuioh 
itL^feted  that  Me  mtpahm  Hfipnid  bt<  deposit- 
or tbefe*  ‘ iwaa  so  if' W a*  4*hm> . • : The  Hebrews 

claim  to 

this  oja^  kyp$<v  jpwp h retired  ttot 

hi&tjtyni  fwoaiiifi  whonhi  bfe  phi^ed m the  f mb 
ily  ' ' tito «’>■  '•  - j^tK ;;th c;  elklkk , 

Even  in  the  herded  vxotl un  &C*>»e«  took  care 

that  Tftie  ehmihl  he  complied  with.  Thu* 

Joseph*  a*  one^f  tile  helm  of.Abraham,  L*aScv 
and  Jacob.  gave  foritial  notice  that  for  him- 
self  .ami  Ids  do-heirs  be  claimed  tli>>  Tight  to 
the  sepulchre  at  Maehpelalu  ami  cimHeijuent- 
ly  to  the  whole  territory  vested  in  them. 

Why  Mum*  did  not  take -.the  short  route  to 
C&&mX*  would 

:h&$*  to  paaa  for 

oontutte  tire  -l^utiyifeiis?- • T&&  •esfcfcblislied  a 
ptov^rtol  gov  orn  v-ri^fe/Jweipio • would* 

iff  i>  pprasr  *h«  rpaiwi*^'  p?  tbo-  Hebrew 

hnrde— for  <m  y^t'it’;'«w.^ni;r  a honto,  with 
uo  military  ami  lHUb  civil  organisation. 
Moses  clearly  saw  that  time  waa  raqufred 
to  mould  lm  horde  into  n nation,  Hastily 
eTpellHl  Irora  Ckwhan*  there  wft*  ijn  other 
place  fur  this  organization  than  in  the  des- 
ert of  Stoat.  Hpto  ho  hail  dwelt  for  forty 
years,  and  was  therefore  well  acquainted 
with  ito  3>bysiC4it  character.,  Toward  tiiift 
region  he  led  h*«  peojde.  The  reuxto,  as  in- 
dicated upon  the  mapr  bul  utmost  straight 
away  fhnu  Canaan,  Instead  of  marching 
nordieast  ward  * this  Hebrews  went  for  four 
day*7  jfnufney  almost  due  south.  The  Egyp- 
tian king  hrtw  took  & sudden  resolve*  In- 
stead of  naetoly  ^xfndliog  th«?  Hebrews,  he 
would  exterminate  them,  They  professed  to 
iu  toad  a few  cbys1  march  into  the  desert  for 
the  purpose  of  sacri- 
fice. after  which  they  i ^ r*x 

would  return,  They  ; 
h&tuM,  he  resolved, 
never  return  to  Go- 
shea,  and  so  there-  • 
aftor  threaten  the  j|||^ 

tei«roc<I  in ' bVtl^-n 

the  mi  om  tains  and  ; : • . 

■?miCTj».m  iWCnlcd  ID-  V . 


juaf  a»  tiio  record  leaves  it.  TUa  fact  of 
tlio  passage  ift  not  disputed:  That  no  rhe- 
oid  of  thin  evont  stppuim*  upon  Egyptian 
monmoiuhta  rs  msily  explicable.  The  3?ha- 
raoha  gloria  rf  tfeeir  dy- 

UASties  | they  pmwwd-  «jv>>t  their  reverses; 
omitting  *>vm  toe  montidu  of  iimnarchs 
wIkw  i*oigfm  were  inglorious  If  in  u ra.it- 
t*u*  of  ctuesf tofu  the  TMruoli  of  the 

oximIus  is  msrttioooil  io  f ^ Imr  . 

Aft-er  passing  the  ftrtl  8iv:v  the  ypnto  of 
thu  Ephmv»  led  them  into,  the  so-rttlled 
diverts./-  Wo'  Tuuat  Dot  l>d  mislsd  hy  our 
jntKicni  nm  of  tin*  tono>-  The  wortU  yv  hlch 

uaiuhaldtod.  not  uHe^arily  pdo  iiniuhaMf- 
able,  Thus,  in  tb^  old  oao  >rf  Uto  vr>>n\  t he 
for  tile  tmtific^of  fhr?  vidley ^ ?if  thv  ppt 

would  a huniltod  hove  b'&n  ztylm. 

desert^.  toniu  of  the  He- 

tows  waa  ihrongh  ad:rit?d.Te^oi}*:WU0^  tliey 
aufftiiod  sevox^iy  frtou  fe#  of  waf^;  TJt^Uv 
as  lihuvm  on  the  ritap, tlitiy'thltKHl-akHtldyfM' 

the  eas i,  ou4  ^Vuvefriitod  nioUhtoinviu^  re- 
gion ofBjhiiir  Thm  OiAiidi  fjOCUjdcd  about 
three  motithn  , and  viet  it  <***  hegim  *;>n)v  ip. 
April,  they  the  r^ton  of  HMpi!  Ui 

early  su^vm&r. 

a year,  tn>t  of  laws 


ivas  ptoiimigatod . had  ^ riVd,  UTilibiry,  and; 
religious  orgaumiUou  eiT^ct^d,  v/liich  mui^ 
formed  the  Hebrews  Ci<m)  a horde  into  a 
people,  :.-,v  .,,  : ;'.  .::  '■;-;vv- •''  •.•’V; 

Somo ijuestion  has  been  raised  as  to  whetti  - 
or  tlie  $tnaf  of  tli>  P/jntglieici eft  i#  to  ho  oou- 
^idered  agf  the  mount  a in  which  bem^  the 
name  of  Jqbel  IVlpift,  u fim  Mouht  of  Moses/7 
or  as  that  • mw i •kn^^p'."as :;  I^hUgt'  &■ 

dozen  or  tweuty  to  'tbeTi^he^tv  We 


narrow  point 
tho  lieOd  of  the  Otllf 
of  ^iicjr:.  How  tar 
thi*  i?t  to  tie 

c/u^ide'red  m iracu- 
hnift.  m the  dTftjnajrt 
?e»P>e  of  tli«  worslt  WC 
do  nrd  xbyp  to 
quiiTi.  Wc  leave  li 
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to  them.  They  have, 
T indeed,  the  quite 

modern  luxuries  of 
^ f coffee  ami  tobacco, 
of  which  Moses  and 
Aaron  knew  nothing. 
Wherever  there  was 
water,  there  would 
fw'^  be  grass.  Wherever 
theretwftii  grass j their 
; . • • • • - hmis  could  live. 

'' ' Wherever  their  herds 

^ ^ oouhl  Live,  they  could 
• ; , / ’ live  upon  them. 

fFheir  meat  wan  car- 
;’>I;r'  '.'  ried  upon  foot,  bear- 

ing also,  if  need  were, 

. i.  /\  . the  water  absolutely 

;.!  Wfp'fi  necessary  for  the  sup- 
ply from  one  stream 
or  fountain  to  au- 
£ ||S|  . other. 

The  illustrations 
I A which  we  take  from 
. the  “ Desert  of  the 
Exodus’’  present,  os 
8Bg|v.' has  been  said,  the 
present  appearance 
of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal valleys  in  the 
Binai  region.  Even  tlio  present  rain-fall,  if 
properly  utilized,  as  it  must,  be  where  rains 
are  of  only  periodical  occurrence,  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  these  valleys  abundantly 
productive.  “ Well  watered”  is  the  frequent 
note  made  upon  a little  valley.  Great  floods 
are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  Water- 
worn  rocks  and  heaps  of  debris  bear  per- 
manent testimony  to  their  existence.  They 
still  occur  now  as  of  old.  Thus  in  186? 
there  was  a #eil  or  tlood  in  the  Wady  Soldi’, 
hy  which  an  Arab  encampment  was  swept 
away,  forty  human  beings,  with  many  cam- 
els, sheep,  and  other  cattle,  being  lost. 

But  it  is  cle&r  that  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries  Biuce  the  exodus  the  region  of  Si- 
nai has  changed  for  the  worse,  and  that  in 
accordance  with  natural  law's  the  existence 
of  which  is  fully  recognized.  The  region 
was  once  a well-wooded  one,  whereas  now'  a 
single  great  tree  is  a notable  object.  This 
fact  is  ovincM  by  the  remains  of  great  min- 
ing operations,  mainly  for  copper,  once  car- 
ried on  here.  The  copper  for  the  implements 
of  the  old  Egyptians  came  mainly  from  the 
u desert”  of  Binai.  Over  and  over  again  the 
explorers  came  upon  huge  heaps  of  u slag,” 
the  refuse  of  great  smelting- works  long  since 
vanished.  These  heaps  of  slag  imply  a for- 
mer abundance  of  fuel,  and  this  fuel  could 
consist  only  of  wood  growing  in  the  region; 
for  this  was  the  only  fuel  that  could  be  em- 
ployed, and  this  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
veyed to  any  groat  distance.  These  great 
heaps  of  slag,  first  fairly  noticed  in  this  vol- 
ume, thus  beoomo  silent  witnesses  to  the 


agree  with  Mr.  Palmer  that-  the  claims  of  the 
former  are  fairly  established.  The  region  ly- 
ing within  a radius  of  a Bcore  of  miles  from  Je- 
bel  Musa  we  assume  to  he  that  occupied  by 
the  Hebrews  for  a year,  and  upon  i to  physical 
capacity,  at  the  time,  for  affording  them  sub- 
sistence, rests,  as  far  as  our  present  purpose 
is  concerned,  the  argument  for  the  credibili- 
ty of  the  Mosaic  history.  We  believe  that 
the  results  of  the  Sinai  Exploration  confirm 
the  narrative. 

The  general  physical  characteristics  of  the 
region  are  told  by  the  illustrations  better 
than  they  can  be  by  words.  The  region 
consists  of  Imre  peaks  intersected  by  narrow 
valleys.  In  such  a region  the  one  thing  es- 
sential to  fertility  is  constant  water.  Water 
is  only  supplied  by  condensation  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  will  appear  in  the  form 
of  snow  or  rain,  depending  upon  the  tem- 
perature at  the  time  and  place.  Now,  as 
fully  appears  from  scores  of  notices  in  this 
work,  there  is  an  abundant  rain-fall,  at  least 
during  the  winter  months,  in  these  regions; 
and  this  is  even  now  sufficient  to  keep  up 
constant  streams  in  the  valleys.  Even  now 
a very  considerable  population,  such  as  the 
Hebrews  were,  could  live  permanently  in 
the  region.  Though  they  murmured  at  the 
lack  of  the  vegetables  to  which  they  had 
Imeome  accustomed  in  Egypt,  they  could 
live,  as  the  Bedouins  now  do,  on  the  products 
of  their  Docks  and  herds.  Many  a modern 
nomad,  from  year’s  beginning  to  year’s  end, 
only  eats  the  flesh  of  Ids  herds  and  their 
milk.  Bread  and  vegetables  are  unknown 


the  mBmmmmm. 


si#***  \ be  valleys  were  ilotbiti  with  for-  t*f  this  fUlm*w<s  atmuni  &ip<M  is,  m*  ddnlc* 

6«W.  Any  iiiitn  who  baa  seen  how  In  a few  fully  x^pxxtirm:  :''■'■' '■■'/[  ■ 

yoau*  a single  fnmrke  cats  up  the  forest*  for  Following  the  stations  marked  npoa  the 
Hides  order  torguin  its  supply  of  map  fronr  I to  14,  vr*  n tacit  BiWi  imtbMdy 

fuel,  «nvl«ret#bds  the  51  hot)  story  as  to  how  by  the  very  rmii#  rafctm  by 
the  entire  character  of  *.  region  may  be  f litis  Mr.  Palmer  *trdil  descrribe  Ibr  ns  thi?  as 
ehaugsd  in  the course  of  y ears.  Trees,  as  -we  i t broke,  Mpot>  him  m he  appropebed  r *'  Bo 
are  'ntow  jwriuug-  to  understand,  play  an  im-  fore  m ii*fci  a farrow*  y/dl^y  $W<» 

portant  part  in  the  great  eonsnomy  pPf^t4aro«  huge  block*  of  granite  moomaimb  ami  closed. 
They  famish  natural  horrid  sudd on  &t  at  Um  by  a eforigul  gj*#ra  hill, 

floods.  Th^ir  roots  p^uctr&tsug  the  soil  form  The  two  Jtfsafe#  vt;  hhdi  form  tint  |*>Aterna  of 
a snirf  of  sponge,  wbbifc  absorb??  tfj<$  ratfofedlN  iftt*.  an.  the  left  Jebet 

camdngifc  tppaA3  o# 'g?)bft»eijy  utstead  - J&iiF/' t*$fe \^Ob*Sdd?  Miami/),  »c#il  on  the 

a sudden  liitrerit,  swerpmg  aw%y  the  .tight*  ini*  Bulai&foh  i*lfo . vWHiow.TValt^  so 
ljn  the  admirable  dtorlr  .o.f fi&dn*.  <m  called  fhab  4 single • in 

“Th«  Eartlf*  are  some  i«im^Kiphs  m whit\h;}  n.  serludod  iir?hlr  amabg  the  ttah&d  finite)* 
thH  idea  is  Ret  forth  in  respect  to  tk&Alps:;  The  Jastislfcloitm Sinai  itself,  the  very  iwmnb 
they  would  apply  with  *ri  11  greater  force  to  ala,  m all  human  probability,  117*00  which 
the  region  of  Sinai.  The  Chineaeyfrocu  whom  ‘ the  glory  of  the  Lord  reeled  in  the  sight  of 
ym  Still  have  much,  to  learn, mhior&taiid  this,  all  the  people/  A stately,  awful  duo  king, 
Timy  maintain  grnV&r  all  along  the  courses  isolated  musa  it  is,  rearing  it*  giant  bmw 
of  their  rivers  and  canals.  above  the  plain  as  if  in  scornful  eonfempla- 

Beaidee  acting  as  regulator#,  forests  have  turn  of  the  world  toieath.  At  tho  tanai*  \d 
much  to  do  in  deejdlbg  ffeh absolute  ainonuit  the  Mail  is  a long  tuttmlaf  ttiontid,  lonning 
of  mri-Mh  The  foliage  of  a gire&t  tgeife  A.  m?t  of  wfcieh  a erdert 

eondensojfe  the  atmosplierie  nmiatni'e,  whhih  eoog^gaTion  fd' t*id  v4d ouj ■'& 
wnnld  otherwisfi  pass  with  the?  aerial  ear-  yrew  nf  the  tufMtxtahiJ1  Tbi^  -fi  abey  w In  deed , 
rmm  Nidhing  in  physical  ^wjgmpby  by  iaeHtsd  intea^uremeut,  woitld  have  a^nletl 

trx  esttjblkhed  tban  thaiF  the  destiFtidibra  »f  otaniim^gro*uui  far  Uut  wbole  |>eople^  oyeiy 
forests  in  any  region  diminishes  Urn  tH«ouwt  <rae  of  whom  could  have  seen  at  icafit  the 
of  ira^fiilh  ahd'fhat  fartilltjr  depimdR  basen-  summit  >ii»f  the  t>en)  momitein., 
tmlly  h|K»n  tlvi^  ‘‘Toeat  down  the  trees"  Pmeeedicig  ap  the  valley  ore  /parsed  sev- 
w aa,  ameng  the  Greets,  the  phrase  to  ?lesig  * eral  places,  designated  ^ hiatarie  ones,  until 
nile  the  permahimt  dentation  of  a region,  the  €6uvent  ef  4f,  Katherine  k reached.  Thin 
It  fa  the  deetmetion  ef  ft>reete,  nmre  than  von  vent  has  boon  nften  deecribeiL  It  is  real* 
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of  wloMi  they  saw,  or 
Ought  to/  baye  se^D, 
Souie  of  ikcae  aro 
bete  ^irodiiu^ 
Ttio^e  in  thi?  iumio 
diatp  YininHy  Of 
Sma  ispeiikfortfc  m- 

NtdVfcft.  jV  ’ * 

>•'  After  mmue  vveieke 
the  ex  jiKdi  tott  vrent 
wefttw  (ini  Item  J etnl 
Musa  toward  Mount 
&o*M,  which,  a*  bv# 
hem  mnOi  hr^  by 
R-'flip  brai  ci&i  fo«>d 
a*  flic  ALiiin  t i>f  dfo 
Law « While  • wh?  do 
n iii  a tlm it  t Tuft  ybdihv 
Ihfc  xc%im  liaB  *> 
special  iiiKrf^t,  jffp 
'here  ncevrred  a lub 
i?£Mfe  incident  in 
the  ixiareb  to  Bb 
naj.  Hm?  was  Ifo- 
phidinn  tin 

tear*  Ut  perhaps 
^ ^ >ti  , SUta&j  <jC 

Iy  rrtcant  for  a fuHreaa,  aithoiigh  by  no  rrto&uft  1 brews  wsm  timnifaf 'Mg^n  dutelaught  of  the 
irn>vreguai*To.  Entrance  to  H ran  «wly  be  ! *lmalekite*,fln»  dweller*  of  the  rejarfwx  to  the 
gained  through  proper  in trod action.  When  j north.  H«rsre#  fnmx  - mi.-  rinunuier.  Uic  aged 
lrove(orH  approach,  m lotid  ihxixxi  is  raised,  a ) Mo$ee  ancf  tVi«  older  brut  bet  Aaron  WHtetell 
] ? trio  ticket  in  tlm  wall  op^uft.  a ruri^iuto ) ! tlm  tlgh t conducted  in  ib*>  plain  tietw  bjr 
liuad  appears,  and  your  buMhesft  U allied.  j the  young /Jofthuia.  A •)»,'  • 

If  all  Hppeara  rigid*  & reprvis  let  riuwtt^  to  J aln>v  d as  llm  rule  upon  vriiich  the  leaders 
whigti .'/the  atnuigera  Attach  th*Vir  letter  of  j-  were  fteahvl,  "Pbaitiyo  CcTtqiiiliy 
jutrodueHon  from  the  branch  convent  at  not  t»o  be  avowed ; the  piydmh'iHtfos  are,  e> 
Uqim  it  fcll  Dion  hr  right,  a slde-donr  is  Air.  Palmer*hotr^,  v^lHd]y  in  U&favur  The 
opened,,  tlmiagh  whfoli  the  Yi^itora  arc-  a«l-  nliff  ’itwrlf,  now  called  lelnd  Xl 1 the 

mifcted.  Kbt  very  iimiry  years  ago  tboy  worn  Mountain  bf  the  Windmill/'  rbuiij*  about 
only  admitted  through  a Httk*  wicket  thirty  700  feeL  oveflooktt  a matured  valleVjJust.  tdw 
feet  above  the  ground,  np  to  which  they  wire  which,  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
wore  hauled  tjry  ropf^  Ouoe  hisidb  tho  J beena  the  soene  of  auch  a battlu,  or,  vr^ 
walls*  the  yMtiu  aeeirift  iij4heml  into  a new  should  now  sty  I e i ah  “ eucou  n t e rr1f  nqfc  fit 
world t ^Amidst  the  *?n|»l  graiy  hrie^  and  great  force,  but  betv.vco  a fUtiUbMcnt  of 
deep  Shadows  bf  the  (ponut^ins/-  jaayfc  'A|t,  j Hebrews  and  hrs  irfe^uTar  force  of  Amah’k- 
Rainier,  b’yifto  up  the  .j^raepfol  tbm^  of  V*\m  - j If;  <}iVh  pordtum  in  » onrt  ct  !y  a*'^igu»*d, 
«ng  am!  then* dark' ffltiip.y]  it  *ho\rg  unddo.nt ally  t\uM  irhat  We  would 

U ththwti  inb>  luirmotvbiu^  x4j$i¥M&  With  thn  Oxi»ent,  that  Uio  HVfcjW#  tnbvcd  nut  in  ft 
lighter  verduTO  of  the  ftophms  which  grow  o^tnipnct  a i\{ 

beaidc  thfem4.»rul  with  the  varied  tints  r*t  the  many  riqiuife  rmhM*  ./'  I ■; 

olive  and  almond  freea  that  fUM^p  ubovo  the  Other  viyw*  in  Hio  region  Of  At o out 
tvaih  Shebored  behind  tbi?  lovely  g.wlrn  bUi  are  af  tnicxb^ti  m showing  the  g^tu-rpl 
the  rnona^toiY.  hmking  very  yalui  and  fou lurry  of  the  iHughbotlrmid  One  ».u 
; tf’g:  of  the  ueftf  ' thoaej  tho  i r&ii/'  de^trv  as  ijafrfo- 

of  dirt  and  jgnomjkv  Wit Iti'n . Sfmpgiy  for-  j‘  ularnotiO^  • ‘ tV Vibib >wod/v «ay^  Mr. Palin- 
Uhod  tlipngi?  the  pdiivent  in  by  mussjlvo  { or,  ^the  flat  ^andy  emir*e  of  tbtv  W(idy  -Sn- 
wttilfti 4 1 k ill  fcd/i pt e<l  for  withstanding  a.I  liif.  Th«'  yt*^]  before  it  had  been  a llourifth* 
dntwidneil  att«efe*  being  easily  vomumnded  fug  grove  of  tauianfth-ti’eeft^ f but;  nowQPth- 
ihuri  rither  aide  v>f  t hr  valley. <?  mg  miii^Ubd  to  show  what  it  wim  but  iV  v. 

preseVil  Suifti  Expedition  wa#*  bent  on  1 scattert-d  wifo  half  co cored  <yi fh  boulder 
worl;  rutiro  acritHift  fh  it  U tbaf  pf  talkfog  with  | which  had  lodged  Iheiu  in  their 
tho  KAfhnnne.  The  meintivr^  l-  dnwip,'  tbw  valley.  After  a walk  of  fev>*u 

make  0 thurnugti  ftgrvpy  of  tiie  rtv  ';  miica '^iv.’t^aeliwtV’a-  narrow  prufsagp  bet 
ghfiiy  And  . ^upplifid  with  ft  the  rock^,  abhpft  one.  Ia and 1 b M?f , !» mg  by 

tdndograplutt  apparatus,  by  which  they  wore  t wenty  wide.,  through  which  we  pvcHonrlv 


«AT»  Ci*  TUB  OK  fiT. 


^aiiio  ’.to  th«  palin  gp>vd  x»f  Wady.  Toirdn. 
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<■,:  a l&rgv.  ope u *|*  uee  fenUitwde,0  broke  nut  into  open  . .nmtid^ 
by  ; sheh  i ftg  They*  proposed  t«  set  aside  Muses*  anil  chcro*- 
I mn&ri»kft:w£rt,*  dirt*  h\%:  ;i  new-  teaithry  tb  tptr&bh.  tJti&i;  $H ipa  to 
*ery  hill  and  fiauini-  Egypt.  Tten  by  it  sudden  r*tV:  ulsiort  of  feet 
muses,  ifinJ  ipjf.*bey  mod*  u illsowlerly  rnoveumrit,  were 

city  mpnised,  and  driv*m  bock.  Moses  eould  uut 
touts  rose  t be  PV^OHr  hut  perceive  that  lib* pebptfc  w*re  n o t y id  6 b 
beneath  the  rooky  ted  foi  fbe  c«>nt]u*st  of  Canaan.  It  limst  he 
irliiig  brook.0  This  te*u?md  fee  auoihet  geuenirioi^  wiio  alinulfl . 
pwhfcio  told,  ga-jteirii*  be  trained  to  <lfee5pM$e  and  military  pfrwii- 
H*y.  jpnim  the  no-  cnc.e.  ^Jeanwhijr?  the  arrive  work  /if  di»- 
■tii  hnb  w*mld  hardly  eipiin^  VytofeWi-th  #£ 

•/tie  in  tW  very  hem  .foshWK  Of  t hese  Huity-citfid  yv.M  ’.i  of;  wau- 
Rjire  Mach  0 scene 

K to  doo^t  that  there  au  incident  y(  .grout  historical  imports  wee. 
:!otaihirjMW*t<*  *)i '.it  at  The  popuhtrieu  had  tu>% ; £' S£. • Ibid 

t^nito  pshhahly  the  actually  dimmished  *e  vend f ho  wuuK  'show- 


For  inmy  a purpose  they  hiilst  have  out  Of  t he  nuuch  to  Canaan,  and  the  eon  - 

down  tlfe  treed.  ' . ijitest  of  that  e/mattTy4  we  rati  here  touch  t>Ot 

After  staying  a year  ih  tin?  region  Of  Si-  briefly,  although  Urn  book  of  Mr.  P&ixuer 
iifti  theMehrewsIft.  *nriy  summer  *et  .out*  on  throws  rmsch  fre$h  light  upon  it.  A»,*V 
their  inarch  Ui  CAinjate  Tlieii  geneml  route  in i Utary  moveute nt  it  uniat,  certainly  t$ke 

is  indicated  'mu;*.  li  n>n  hlraoat  place  among  £h/?  great  inarches  ijtf  history, 

northward  from  8iiiai.  Tn  trace  if,  fellow  When  all  :w a*  ready  Moses  and  Joshua  asked 
the  numbers  from  H to,  20,:  wMeti  bring  thera  jiermra&jon  of  the  Edomites  tri  pass  through 
to  Kadesb*  upon  thf* borders  of  thn  Piomit$ed  their  territoty,  promising  that  the  .march 
LumL  This  . march  necti pied  about  nine  should  1m  a peaceful  oao>  This  was  refu»<Ht 

coon  fclis,  making  t^o  yearfc  from  the  time.  ,;Tlm  lltd>rcwsmig^  farced 

when  they  left  Egypt.  To  these  two  years  tbour  wajri  but,  "With,  rare  forbearance,  tltey 
belong  almost  ull  the*  e^enfe  ret'hrii^d  iii  ;tbe-  respected  ihh  trality  <d'  Edoiia,  and  rnfidp 
Pentateuch.  Of  tlio  ^lu^ecding  thirty -eight  a long  detour,  which,  as  showii  upon  tho 
years  there  xure  nuly  a ,i§avr- ittdlattvrt  incidents,  ainp,  led  them  almost  httlf-woy  down  their 
The  8tatfeu8  marked  from  21  tr>  4&  4adiufttev  long  march  from  Then  avoiding  tho 

<mly  those  aluifrit 
casually  jiientioutd 
as  bar  ing  heeji  Oe* 
eupjed  during  th^HO 
yeai^/|;  Prdhnbly 
etetfen*  do  hot 
iwtte&i  ii.ny  ri>guto 
mareh  of  thA  w:fedjk 
bivdyy  hut  mfcher  t 
vorioiia  moTeinchi? 
of  the  iah^'ruaide^ 
the  angrat^^ry  capital 
of  Um  >>ehplo.  ; . . 

What  took  place 
at  fwu«le«h  is  the  key 
to  the  history'  of 
the  eiglit-and*t!iirty 
yearn  known  aa  the 
” w;H)deringsf,?  ib  Ais- 
riuctfen  fronitho  two 
rtn m ui  Hit?  Mtex- 
vdm^  properly  bm 
called.  Reaching  the 
frontiers  of  Canaan, 
twelve  scouts  wore 
sent  on  to  spy  oat 
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WAD?  FKTJUN, 

head  of  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Se&  at 
Eziou-Geber,  they  rounded  the  territory  of 
Edom,  passed  along  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  after  striking  fiercely  at  those  tv  ho 
attempted  to  stay  them,  turned  to  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  crossing  the  river  at 
the  only  point,  eveu  at  this  day,  practicable 
for  an  army,  and  struck  the  land  from  the 
northeast  instead  of  from  the  southwest, 
which  would  have  been  the  straight  line  of 
approach.  That  the  invasion  was  actually 
made  from  this  direction  is  undisputed.  The 
wide  detour  which  was  involved  is  indicated 
on  the  map.  Measuring  approximately,  but 
nearly  enough  for  practical  purposes,  a march 
of  200  miles  wonld  have  brought  the  Hebrews 
from  Goshen  to  the  heart  of  Canaan.  Instead 
of  this  their  journey  from  Ramoses  to  8inai, 
thence  te  Kadesh,  hack  to  Ezion-Geber, 
thence  around  Edom  to  Jericho,  was  not 
much  less  than  1000  miles,  not  counting  the 
migrations  during  the  thirty-eight  years  of 
wandering. 

Over  most  of  this  space  the  author  of  the 
n Desert  of  the  Exodus”  passed.  Of  it  he 
gives  by  far  the  best  account  yet  furnished. 
We  can  hardly  anticipate  a time  when  » more 
thorough  and  conscientious  survey  will  be 
made.  The  general  result  is  that  in  every 
essential  {mint  whereupon  physical  facts 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question 
the  truthfulness  of  the  old  Hebrew  records 
has  been  continued.  Nowhere,  certainly, 
has  it  been  weakened.  Apart  from  its  value 
as  a record  of  adventure  and  observation, 
and  this  is  by  no  means  small,  the  work  is 
of  great  historical  worth. 

In  consul eriug  the  questions  involved  we 
have  most  carefully  left  out  of  view  all  that 
pertains  to  the  special  divine  origin  churned 
for  the  Hebrew  records.  We  have  not  as- 


sumed that  Moses 
was  the  author  of 
them,  or  of  any  part 
of  them.  Supposing 
them  to  be,  what  no 
one  will  dispute,  only 
early  records,  exist- 
ing from  times  be- 
yond which  no  his- 
tory reaches,  we 
think  their  verity 
confirmed  in  every 
point  now  capuble 
of  direct  confirma- 
tion from  a nirefal 
survey  of  physical 
facts  still  existent 
“ It  may  be  object- 
ed/’ says  Mr.  Palmer, 
u that,  as  the  Israel- 
ite host  was  miracu- 
lously guided  4 by 
the  Pillar  of  Cloud 
by  day,  and  the  Pil- 
lar of  Fire  by  night/ 
we  need  not,  or  ought  not,  to  argue  from  the 
probabilities  suggested  by  the  physical  feat- 
ures of  the  country.  To  this  I would  an- 
swer that  we  ore  expressly  told  that  4 God 
went  before  them  by  day  in  a pillar  of  cloud 
to  lend  them  the  iray,'  not  to  make  for  them  a 
road,  but  to  guide  them  in  the  best  and 
easiest  path,  and  we  are  therefore  the  more 
bound  to  take  into  consideration  every  thing 
w hich  could  give  one  road  preference  over 
another.  The  difficulty  of  providing  water 
for  the  cattle  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied has  proved  a great  stumbling-block 
to  many,  but  this  Mr.  Holland  has  consid- 
erably lessened  by  a novel  and  ingenious 
suggestion.  He  believes  that,  instead  of 
being  an  incumbrance  to  the  movements  of 
the  host,  they  were  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  that,  in  addition  to  the  camp  fur- 
niture, each  carried  its  own  supply  of  water, 
sufficient  for  several  days,  in  water-skins 
siting  at  its  sides,  precisely  as  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  found  them  doing  at  the  present  day 
in  Abyssinia.” 

The  question  ns  to  the  miraculous  events 
recorded  is  of  an  entirely  different  order. 
Those,  who  bold  that  no  such  events  can  bo 
proven  by  any  human  evidence,  will,  of 
course,  disbelieve  these.  We  believe  their 
existence  upon  what  appears  to  ns  adequate 
testimony.  We  believe  them  just  as  we  be- 
lieve that  the  earth  is  so  mauy  miles  iu  diam- 
eter, and  so  many  miles  from  the  sun  ; just 
as  we  believe  that  in  a certain  year  Coium- 
bua  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  and  found  the 
New  World.  In  no  one  of  those  cases  have 
we,  and  in  some  of  them  we  could  not,  if  we 
would,  thoroughly  investigate  the  evidence. 
We  believe  the  asserted  facts  upon  testi- 
mony, just  as  we  believe  most  things  where- 
of we  have  no  doubt. 


- Didu 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE, 

Bt  EMILIA  CAXTELA& 


It  i«  ft  common  error  to attribute  ho  insti- 
tution# the  twmvM  generating  wnriooents 
iimt  itk  aa  which  shall  stmtuio  and 
them,  when,  tn  foot,  ititotiriit/Onfe  turn  merely 
.the'  fHKimi  fomra  .hsskwwI  bytlie  spirit  «*/ ibu 
people  in  hit'/  givV&Kfjj^u  No  one*  of  the?  giva  f 
histone-  niommiente  Vbiib  fcayo  Culi^u  <md 
corortHl  tU«  efttt  of  Ettmpe  with  thoir ruins 
-neither  Uieocra4ry,  rroP  hfnduliHtn,  the 
anpietjfcf  v mPaftrclvy^  ^o«I<l  ha fallen  it  it 
had  not  lowt  tteb  vitality  of  idea#  nnd  the 

hw\H  Of  ikltllv 

Ae  iritijc  m the  fmqjrte  :itt  am 

ins ti union , it  endb roe.  it  iuuy  be  percoti'i tied 


THH  LATIN  PBcm,S& 


IS  spite  of  ihy  wmlmoi  &irut»  and  the  ex- 
eomjrjimiXt’Ati^ne  of  pope*.  modern  civ  ill- 
tatictt  b5-  dvnioarA tii.\  The?  *tr«ciua% 
resulting  from  **&  ramy  semuries  lUhnl  with 
rwolffUnntfs  no  many  revolutions  &llf*d  with 
catastrophe*,,  xbe  double  movement  of  ihcrja 
ittnl  of  ifteue,  philoHopky  miid,  polit^w  ull 
fclik*  in  tU^  human  enuaekrnoo  the 

principle#  of  liberty,  of  eq  mviity ; aud 

justice,  gradiielts- 
kwibog  tii«  |W> v^otT  of  the  great,  a*ui,  tq t-fatti# 
ibe  humble  to  the  realization  of  their  rights. 


l*r 
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in  a Charles  II.,  feeble  and  infirm,  without 
force  to  sustain  the  sceptre  and  the  sword 
of  his  ancestors  in  his  withered  hands,  with- 
out life  to  engender  life,  with  the  ghastly 
pallor  of  corpses  in  his  face,  the  hair  dead  on 
his  empty  head,  the  eyes  extinguished,  a 
shadow  of  shadows  haunting  sepulchres  and 
tormented  by  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  but 
who,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Spanish 
people  of  the  seventeenth  century,  among 
whom  the  monarchical  sentiment  was  still 
alive,  was  always  received  with  transports 
of  enthusiasm ; for  this  imbecile  king  repre- 
sented to  the  popular  mind  the  spirit  of  past 
generations,  and  the  sacred  image  of  Spain. 

Advise  a people  educated  in  this  manner 
to  proclaim  a republic,  and  they  will  not  un- 
derstand you.  The  monarchy  has  created 
the  nation,  as  the  Divine  Word  might  create 
a planet.  The  monarchy  has  dictated  the 
laws,  which  secure  the  relations  of  the  fam- 
ily and  assure  the  tranquillity  of  home.  The 
monarchy  is  the  representation  of  all  the 
traditions,  the  splendor  of  all  victories.  The 
name  of  the  king  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  God  in  prayer,  the  image  of  the  king  with 
that  of  the  country  in  memory.  The  war- 
rior invokes  it  in  battle ; the  navigator  sa- 
lutes it  when  the  land  sought  for  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  seas  appears  like  a uew  creation. 
The  poet  seeks  his  inspiration  in  its  great- 
ness, and  exalts  it  in  his  epic  and  his  trage- 
dy. The  painter  sketches  the  face  of  the 
king  beside  that  of  the  saints  on  the  altar. 
All  the  manifestations  of  public  and  private 
life  repeat  the  name  of  the  king  so  constant- 
ly that  the  crown  is  in  the  midst  of  the  na- 
tion like  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  stars — 
the  key  of  society. 

But  this  force  of  the  monarchy  was  found 
in  its  prestige,  and  this  prestige  in  the  faith 
with  which  the  people  believed  in  it  and  the 
ardor  with  which  they  loved  it.  Institutions 
which  are  not  believed  in  and  not  loved  lose 
color  and  force : they  fall  and  die  like  leaves 
without  sap.  The  church  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  Europe  into  an  ascetic 
theocracy,  if  the  failure  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Catholic  armies  from  the  Holy  Land  after  the 
disaster  of  the  Crusades,  had  not  robbed  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  its  ancient  super- 
natural prestige.  While  the  world  believed, 
the  Emperor  Henry  IY.  could  stretch  himself 
like  a dog  at  the  feet  of  Gregory  VII. ; when 
the  world  began  to  doubt,  the  soldier  of  for- 
tune, Colonna,  could  fling  his  Iron  gauntlet 
in  the  face  of  Boniface  VIII.  Feudalism 
would  have  been  perpetuated  if  the  univer- 
sity had  not  been  founded,  had  uot  educated 
the  lawyers,  and  the  lawyers  the  burgher 
class,  and  the  burgher  class  the  municipal- 
ity, within  the  boundaries  of  which  the  chain 
of  the  slave  was  broken,  until  came  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder — the  torch  of  Prome- 
theus converted  into  a thunder-bolt  to  tear 


down,  with  the  social  ideas  which  they  rep- 
resented, the  castles  which  had  long  before 
been  doomed  in  all  consciences. 

When  the  social  faith  changes,  the  social 
state  changes  as  well.  Has  the  social  faith 
changed  in  monarchical  Europe  t If  so,  the 
social  state  will  also  change.  And  if  we 
would  see  how  faith  has  changed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  inquire  if  the  education  which 
generates  and  maintains  it  has  changed. 
This  is  certainly  the  case.  In  like  manner 
as  America,  yesterday  colonial,  is  to-day  in- 
dependent and  republican,  Europe,  to-day 
monarchical  in  its  exterior  life,  in  its  forms 
and  superficial  ceremonies,  is  in  its  spirit,  in 
its  education,  essentially  republican.  If  to 
this  universal  education  there  is  as  yet  no 
general  correspondence  of  facts,  this  is  due 
to  the  imperfect  relations  of  realities  to 
ideas.  Ideas  experience  delays  in  their  in- 
corporation into  institutions,  into  laws  and 
customs,  even  when  they  have  full  control 
of  consciences. 

The  light  of  the  spirit  does  not  move  with 
the  celerity  of  material  light.  If  we  could 
know  the  tears  which  have  been  the  price 
of  the  most  simple  and  universally  admitted 
principles — the  security  of  our  homes,  the 
inviolability  of  our  consciences — we  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  every  redemption  de- 
mands a Calvary,  and  how  every  altar  where 
a new  life  is  burning  is  an  altar  of  great  sac- 
rifices. When  we  possess  certain  rights, 
certain  guarantees,  we  enjoy  their  benefits 
without  remembering  their  origin,  without 
seeking  to  investigate  it  any  more  than  we 
seek  to  investigate  whence  the  cloud  has 
come  which  cools  our  fields,  or  how  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  produced  which  warms 
and  colors  our  blood.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  sure  that  the  redemption  of  humanity 
has  cost  great  efforts  and,  at  times,  great  suf- 
ferings to  the  initiators  of  progress ; and  still 
how  slowly  it  proceeds! 

America  is  the  continent  best  fitted  to  re- 
ceive new  ideas.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
a great  mistake  to  think  that  the  republic 
appeared  at  once  in  that  chosen  land  of 
liberty  and  democracy.  Below  Franklin, 
below  Washington,  were  great  social  move- 
ments, as  below  our  soil  there  are  other 
strata  more  primitive  and  more  solid,  indis- 
pensable to  the  firm  constitution  of  the 
planet.  It  was  necessary  for  the  republican 
movement  of  America  that  the  human  con- 
science should  vindicate  its  liberty  by  means 
of  the  Reformation  in  Europe.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  in  addition  to  that  vindication  of 
conscience  should  come  a morality  more  aus- 
tere than  Luther’s,  the  morality  of  Calvin ; 
and  a church  more  democratic  than  the 
German,  the  church  of  Geneva.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  republican  initiation  of 
America  is  not  delayed  for  a moment ; and  it 
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commenced  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on 
the  shore  of  the  new  continent,  in  the  strug- 
gle* and  the  sorrows  of  the  Old  World.  In 
England  the  Reformation  is  divided  into  two 
religious  movements,  the  one  aristocratic, 
the  other  democratic.  To  the  second  be- 
longed Hooper,  who  seemed  only  to  live  in 
his  preaching,  and  who  died  smiling  on  his 
bed  of  burning  coals  like  a child  sleeping 
upon  roses.  From  these  martyrdoms  rose 
the  Puritans,  an  object  of  terror  to  kings, 
because  they  would  have  no  aristocracies  in 
the  church,  and  without  aristocracies  in  the 
church  there  could  be  none  in  society  or  the 
state.  The  great  Protestant  Elizabeth  of 
England  called  the  Christians  who  sought 
for  truth  simply  in  the  word  of  God  more 
dangerous  than  the  Catholics  themselves. 
The  liberty  of  preaching  is  the  liberty  of 
thought,  and  this  is  the  Divine  Word  com- 
municated to  all  souls.  In  this  universal 
illumination  of  dark  places  vauished  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  secular  power.  There- 
fore it  is  that  James  I.,  in  closing  the  confer- 
ence of  Hampton  Court,  seeing  that  he  could 
not  persuade  the  Puritans  with  pedantic 
rhetoric,  exclaims,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
“ Then  we  shall  hang  them.” 

And  there,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
many  families  left  the  soil  of  their  country, 
the  shores  they  loved,  the  society  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  all  that  sustains  and  embel- 
lishes life,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
souls,  the  idea  of  their  God,  the  austerity  of 
their  worship,  in  the  one  asylum  then  offer- 
ed to  free  consciences — republican  Holland. 
The  cavaliers  who  pursued  them  .boldly 
among  the  fogs,  and  who  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing prisoners  their  wives  and  their  children, 
when  they  spurred  their  horses  thus  into  the 
sea  to  detain  them,  did  not  know  that  those 
poor  fugitives  bore  with  them  in  their  frail 
vessel  the  immortal  spirit  of  a new  world 
and  a new  humanity,  the  gospel  of  social  re- 
demption, the  complement  and  the  crown  of 
the  religious  redemption. 

Next  they  set  sail  from  Leyden,  from  Am*, 
sterdam,  accompanied  by  sacred  melodies^ 
by  canticles  like  those  intoned  in  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt.  They  set  out  throagh 
the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  defying  the  hur- 
ricanes and  the  storms,  to  rear  a new  temple 
in  the  bosom  of  a new  nature,  each  for  all 
and  all  for  each,  brethren  in  belief  as  in  vir- 
tue ; and  before  disembarking  iu  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  before  setting  foot  on  the  shore 
of  Plymouth,  they  drew  up  the  democratic 
contract  which  was  to  be  the  first  funda- 
mental charter  of  the  republic  in  America. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  initiation  of  Ameri- 
cans into  the  austere  republican  discipline 
has  not  been  delayed  at  any  point.  Neverthe- 
less, more  than  a century  elapses  between 
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each  one  of  those  great  movements — between 
the  ardent  speech  of  Calvin  and  the  holy  pil- 
grimage of  the  Puritans,  between  the  arrival 
of  the  Puritans  in  America  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  republic ; and  even  when  it  was 
proclaimed  in  the  North,  many  years  passed 
before  the  idea  traversed  the  continent,  be- 
fore it  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  scaled 
and  descended  both  slopes  of  the  Andes,  il- 
luminating two  hemispheres,  creating  that 
collection  of  democracies  which,  in  spite  of 
their  convulsions,  make  America  the  conti- 
nent of  the  republic,  as  Europe,  in  spite  of  its 
revolutions,  still  continues  the  continent  of 
monarchy. 

Nevertheless,  if  Europe  is  the  continent  of 
the  monarchy,  its  republican  education  has 
begun,  and  this  is  no  trivial  or  frivolous 
work,  but  something  cyclopean,  the  work  of 
a century,  of  the  eighteenth  century  entire. 
If  each  one  of  these  divisions  of  time  called 
centuries  should  present  itself  before  the 
human  conscience,  to  hear  a final  judgment 
like  that  announced  by  religions  to  men,  the 
century  which  inscribed  upon  two  continents 
the  idea  of  fundamental  human  rights — the 
century  which  founded  the  republic  in  Amer- 
ica, and  spread  revolution  over  Euroffc — the 
century  which  extinguished  the  fagot  and 
destroyed  the  rack — the  century  which 
brought  with  the  arrival  of  Franklin  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  New  World  to  our 
older  society,  and  carried  back  our  chival- 
rous sentiment  in  the  crusade  of  Lafayette— 
this  great  century,  tho  author  of  so  many 
wonders,  might  exclaim  before  tho  tribunal 
of  history,  “ If  I did  not  invent  modem  art, 
like  tho  fifteenth  century,  with  the  Renais- 
sance; if  I did  not  form  the  modern  con- 
science, like  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the 
Reformation ; if  I did  not  train  modem  rea- 
son, like  the  seventeenth  century,  with  phi- 
losophy, I did  more  than  all  these — I used 
in  the  cause  of  justice  the  progress  of  three 
centuries ; I am,  therefore,  the  century  which 
created  modem  society,  the  century  which 
1ms  established  in  institutions  the  sum  total 
of  ideas,  and  has  given  to  man  in  a series  of 
reforms,  either  realized  or  promised,  the  full 
enjoyments  of  his  being." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the 
republican  movement  of  Europe  without  un- 
derstanding this  century  which  produced 
its  generating  idea.  As  the  atmosphere  en- 
velops and  vivifies  our  organism,  an  idea 
envelops  and  vivifies  our  spirit;  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  so 
much  in  the  ideas  which  it  originally  pro- 
duced as  in  the  force  with  which  it  diffused 
these  ideas  in  the  general  conscience.  There 
is  some  analogy  in  the  religious  movement 
which  initiated  our  civilization,  in  the  Chris- 
tian movement  in  its  first  century,  and  tho 
philosophical  movement  which  shaped  and 
perfected  it  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The 
primitive  theology  contains  few  original 
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ideas.  Three  great  rivers  of  luminous 
thought  disembogue  in  its  bosom — one  flow- 
ing from  Athens,  one  from  Jerusalem,  one 
from  Alexandria.  Christianity  will  always 
claim  for  itself  the  honor  of  having  morally 
redeemed  the  human  race,  because  it  has 
rescued  ideas  from  the  schools  and  reposes 
them  in  the  street;  because  it  condenses 
them  in  apologues,  and  gives  them  in  its 
holy  communion  to  the  poor  and  the  hum- 
ble; because  it  revealed  the  humanitarian 
and  social  meaning  of  abstract  systems, 
which  then  were  converted  into  the  leaven 
of  a new  social  life,  from  which  sprang  the 
redeemers,  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  who 
were  destined  to  transform  the  world. 

The  history  of  facts  is  an  echo  of  the  his- 
tory of  ideas.  The  eighteenth  century  raised 
the  conscience  above  all  the  prejudices  of 
interests  and  of  sect.  After  having  raised 
the  human  conscience  to  these  heights  it 
educated  the  common  intelligence,  taking 
from  it  that  idea  of  the  miraculous  which 
represented  nature  and  history  as  governed 
by  whim,  and  not  by  law.  It  next  gave  an 
idea  of  the  human  unity  superior  to  the 
Christian  unity,  recognizing  in  all  men, 
whatqpcr  their  religions,  their  doctrines, 
their  race,  their  nationality,  the  fundament- 
al human  character.  Justice  became  sub- 
stituted in  law  and  in  morals  for  arbitrary 
grace.  Political  economy,  uniting  the  two 
ideas  of  utility  and  justice,  announced  that 
war  would  be  replaced,  through  time  and 
general  culture,  by  commerce,  the  complex 
source  of  reciprocal  enlightenment  and  gen- 
eral gain.  The  idea  of  the  irremediable  de- 
generacy of  the  human  race  gave  way  to 
that  of  progress.  Men  no  longer  painted  a 
lost  paradise,  but  imagined  a paradise  hid  in 
the  future,  full  of  vast  efforts  of  thought  and 
labor.  Man  recognized  that  as  all  the  uni- 
verse was  necessary  for  his  life,  so  all  his- 
tory was  necessary  for  his  education  and 
'progress.  Each  individual  who  rose  to  the 
contemplation  of  science  felt  crowding  in 
his  heart  and  mind  the  ideas  of  all  hu- 
manity. His  idols  fell  without  effort,  not 
with  that  sadness  with  which  the  ancient 
world  took  leave  of  the  dying  paganism,  but 
among  the  epigrams  of  a satirical  intelligence 
which  did  not  fear  that  it  would  perish  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  dead  beliefs,  but  was  sure 
of  a revival  in  fresh  and  progressive  ideas. 
Mothers  were  called  upon  in  eloquent  words 
not  to  deny  or  forget  nature,  but  to  give  to 
their  children  the  nourishment  fitted  for 
Hercules,  whose  duty  was  to  free  society  of 
monsters.  Poetry  raised  nature,  hitherto 
despised,  to  equal  dignity  with  the  spirit ; 
heaven  with  its  stars,  the  sea  with  its  infi- 
nite life,  the  earth  with  its  varieties  of  exist- 
ence, formed,  as  it  were,  a grand  symphony 
or  living  epic.  Man  was  not  reconciled 
solely  with  man,  but  with  nature  as  well. 
Voltaire  and  Swift  brought  to  this  humani- 


tarian work  the  immortal  irony  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  idols ; Rousseau  the  ancient 
republican  and  Calvinistio  ideal  of  Geneva, 
enriched  by  rare  eloquence;  Montesquieu 
the  historic  and  judicial  spirit  of  English 
liberty;  Franklin  the  revolutionary  elec- 
tricity, the  democratic  agitation,  felt  by 
young  America  in  the  moment  of  the  birth 
of  its  new  social  organization ; Kant, Lessing, 
Herder,  the  German  conscience  and  reason ; 
Pombal,  Campomanes,  Aranda,  the  practical 
sense  of  the  restless  Iberian  race ; Alfieri 
the  sever©  form,  the  classic  relief,  the  tragic 
inspiration,  of  the  eternal  muse  of  Italy ; aud 
with  all  these  currents  of  ideas,  even  with- 
out a knowledge  of  the  authors  themselves, 
in  the  mind  of  the  human  race,  a new  soul 
was  formed,  vivified  with  a new  idea  of 
right. 

This  new  spirit  tended  to  manifestation 
in  new  forms,  and  the  republican  form  was 
the  only  one  compatible,  by  its  variety  and 
its  breadth,  with  the  humanitarian  and  dem- 
ocratic ideas  of  the  new  revolution.  But 
this  revolution  had  to  strngglein  reality  with 
almost  insuperable  obstacles,  with  obstacles 
which  have  been  shattered  but  not  even  yet 
destroyed  in  Europe.  A hierarchical  church, 
convinced  of  its  own  divine  right,  cemented 
with  secular  traditions,  represented  author- 
ity, and  an  authority  beyond  discussion. 
An  institution  like  this,  which  embraces 
body  and  soul,  life  and  spirit,  the  present, 
the  past,  and  the  future,  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  placing  the  seal  of  its  divine  unques- 
tioned sacred  authority  upon  all  the  acts  of 
life,  marked  all  souls  with  the  indelible 
brand  of  eternal  slavery.  The  universities 
which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  educated 
the  burgher  class,  and  which  contributed 
powerfully  to  prepare  them  for  municipal 
liberty,  being  under  the  control  of  absolute 
kings  and  priests,  taught  a doctrine  of  soph- 
istry and  cavils — a doctrine  in  which  the 
reality  of  the  spirit  and  of  nature,  the  stand- 
ard of  reason  and  of  experience,  disappeared 
beneath  the  logical  traditions,  which,  by  their 
hrtificiality  and  absolute  contradiction  with 
all  science,  had  taken  the  name  of  scholastic. . 

A territorial  aristocracy  possessed  titles, 
seigniories,  privileges,  which  at  once  degrad- 
ed and  impoverished  the  people.  The  idea  of 
right,  which  is  a saving  idea,  was  obscured 
by  positive  legislation,  a confused  mass  of 
contradictory  provisions,  in  which  the  pre- 
dominating idea  of  ancient  Roman  jurispru- 
dence elevated  the  will  of  the  prince  to  a 
species  of  divine  authority,  making  it  the 
fountain  of  right.  The  public  administra- 
tion appeared  like  an  administration  of 
courtesans.  The  municipality  resembled  the 
court  ih  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  degradation  and  slavery.  The  army  con- 
sidered itself  the  monarch’s  guard,  and  the 
tactics  of  the  great  philosopher  who  ruled  in 
Prussia  hod  completely  converted  it  into  a 
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machine  submissive  merely  to  the  royal  wilL 
All  Europe  was  but  a fief  of  monarchy,  all 
the  citizens  vassals.  Power  and  authority 
bver  these  vassals  were  transmitted  by  in- 
heritance like  any  other  property.  And  the 
people  were  so  accustomed  to  this  rule  that 
they  did  not  even  {pel  the  action  of  those 
impulses  of  free-will  and  natural  right  which 
every  man  brings  with  him  into  life. 

To  understand  to  what  extremes  absolutism 
had  gone,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the 
state  of  France  and  of  Spain  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution — the  two  nations  which 
ruled  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Spain  was,  during  the  first 
of  these  centuries,  the  predominating  Euro- 
pean nation  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II., 
possessing  an  empire  greater  than  that  of 
Cyrus,  or  Alexander,  or  Caesar,  or  Charle- 
magne. Franco  held  the  same  position  dur- 
ing the  brilliant  period  of  the  youth  of  Louis 
XIV.  And  what  was  the  state  of  these  na- 
tions just  before  their  respective  revolutions  I 
Let  us  glance  first  at  France.  The  court  of 
Louis  XV.  wallowed  in  the  mire,  living  only 
for  the  indulgence  of  vice.  The  nobles  wa- 
tered their  abandoned  lands  with  the  sweat 
of  the  people  to  obtain  incomes  to  squander 
in  Paris  and  Versailles.  Nine  millions  of 
hectares  lay  without  cultivation ; desolation 
wasted  the  national  territory ; the  dwellings 
of  the  peasantry  vied  with  the  hovels  of 
savages;  snrronnded  with  filth,  the  light 
and  air  of  heaven  entered  by  a single  aper- 
ture, as  in  the  dens  of  wild  beasts.  They 
wore  a fustian  incapable  of  preserving  them 
from  beat  and  cold.  They  a to  a wretched 
soup  of  black  bread  dressed  with  lard.  The 
administration  could  do  nothing  to  remedy 
these  evils.  The  public  offices  were  sold 
and  transmitted  in  Yich  families,  who  need 
them  as  a source  of  profit  for  themselves 
and  misery  for  their  inferiors.  Meanwhile 
clergy,  aristocracy,  and  kings  amused  them- 
selves with  fantastic  and  reckless  specula- 
tions like  that  of  Law.  Labor  was  not  con- 
sidered a right  inherent  to  life,  but  a favor 
granted  by  the  king.  The  guilds,  from  the 
throne  down,  oppressed  all  expansion  of  in- 
dividual activity.  Titles  of  master  work- 
men were  sold  like  public  offices.  Machin- 
ery suffered  under  the  oppression  of  ancient 
regulations,  and  inventions  under  the  veto 
of  old  privileges.  A little  more  than  70,000 
workmen  manufactured  wool  for  the  innu- 
merable poor,  while  14,000  wove  lace  for  the 
lew  nobles.  Nine  hundred  millions  of  francs 
was  the  product  of  the  industry  of  all  the 
nation — not  more  than  is  now  prpdnced  by  a 
single  province.  Slavery  engendered  its  in- 
evitable offspring — misery  and  ignorance. 

The  social  wretchedness  was  not  so  great 
nor  so  intense  in  Spain  os  in  France ; bnt, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  the  centu- 
ry had  made  much  less  progress  among  us. 
Feyjoo,  who  waged  war  against  prejudices, 


could  not  bo  placed  beside  Voltaire,  nor 
could  the  Legalist  movement  of  our  jurists 
be  compared  with  the  Encyclopedia.  The 
intellectual  initiative  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  had  belonged  to  Spain 
and  Italy ; the  intellectual  initiation  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  belonged  of 
right  to  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
The  clergy,  although  the  right  of  mortmain 
began  to  be  opposed,  possessed  enormous 
riches  and  immense  power.  The  Archbish- 
op of  Toledo  had  a larger  rent-roll  than  the 
King  of  Portugal.  Seigniories  and  jurisdic- 
tions still  existed,  and  the  poor  labored  only 
for  the  rich.  The  economical  situation  was 
wretched,  in  spite  of  our  American  territories. 
The  deficit  amounted  to  820  millions  of  reals, 
and  our  debt  to  4108  millions  of  reals.  The 
classes  who  drew  their  incomes  from  the 
treasury  were  six  hundred  millions  in  ar- 
rears. Nevertheless  the  waste  increased. 
The  counselors  of  Castile  received  40,000  dol- 
lars annual  salary.  The  Cortes  had  come  to 
be  a shadow,  and  the  municipality  the  prey 
of  privileged  families.  Such  was  the  ^ilence, 
the  lethargy  of  the  people,  that  a capricious 
queen  of  arden%  and  voluptuous  tempera-’ 
ment  celebrated  her  Bacchic  and  Cyprian 
orgies  in  the  face  of  a careless  people ; and 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  a crown  upon  the 
brow  of  her  paramour  she  gave  up  to  for- 
eigners the  independence  and  honor  of  the 
country. 

It  is  a difficult  thing  to  found  the  republic 
on  the  theocratic  and  feudal  soil  of  Europe. 
Only  America  can  understand  the  vastness 
of  the  obstacles  which  beset  us  on  every 
lmnd.  The  Americans  of  the  North  had  no 
traditions  in  their  spirits  enlightened  by  re- 
form, no  ruins  on  their  soil  virgin  of  an- 
cient laws.  They  fled  from  religious  and 
political  despotism  in  Europe,  and  came  to 
found  in  the  New  World  a society  opposed 
to  the  old  society  of  Europe,  which  was 
based  upon  monarchy  and  the  church. 
Saxon  blood  ran  in  their  veins.  Persecu- 
tion could  not  bend  them,  nor  even  the 
Norman  conquest  degrade  their  old  republic- 
an firmness.  And  yet,  finding  themselves 
in  contact  with  great  institutions  incompat- 
ible with  democratic  ideas,  they  were  forced 
to  pass  through  one  of  the  most  glorious  but 
most  bloody  wars  of  history,  because  it  is  . 
only  among  fiames  that  the  chains  of  slaves 
can  be  melted. 

Bnt  the  ideas  spread  abroad  by  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  sure  to  result,  sooner  or 
later,  in  republican  organisms.  The  forms 
of  government  incarnate  the  spirit  of  a peo- 
ple, os  species  incarnate  the  life  of  a planet.  • 
Each  new  species  in  nature  forms  and  main-  # 
tains  itself  by  reason  of  some  advantage  which 
it  possesses  over  the  species  with  which  it 
contends,  until  the  result  is  the  extinction 
of  the  inferior  organism.  The  same  takes 
place  in  society,  os  that  social  form,  that  in- 
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stitntion  which  predominates  in  the  great 
struggles  for  existence,  will  predominate  def- 
initely in  virtue  of  real  advantages,  and  will 
annihilate  all  the  forms  opposed  to  its  ex- 
istence and  development.  In  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  his  admirable  book  on  the  u Origin  of 
Species,”  Darwin  says : “ Extinct  species  do 
not  reappear,  and  the  forms  of  life  change  al- 
most simultaneously  throughout  the  world.” 
And  this  law  of  the  universe,  I add,  is  a law 
of  history.  Where  has  caste,  once  destroy- 
ed, reappeared  f What  restoration  has  been 
identical  with  the  social  form  which  it  in- 
tended to  renew  ? And  what  reactionary  res- 
toration has  not  precipitated  the  triumphs 
of  the  new  ideas  which  it  proposed  to  extin- 
guish t And  what  we  say  of  the  extinction 
of  ancient  social  forms  we  repeat  of  the  simul- 
taneous appearance  of  new  social  forms  in 
every  latitude  subject  to  the  same  culture. 
Populations  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  hold 
the  same  relations  as  now.  Many  of  them 
knew  nothing  of  each  other,  or  their  knowl- 
edge was  confined  to  wars  and  the  hates  re- 
sulting from  them.  Thinkers  lived  and  died 
4n  the  shadow  of  the  cloister.  The  absence 
of  the  press  prevented  the  communication 
of  minds.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disad- 
vantages, the  appearance  of  the  great  social 
phenomena  was  almost  simultaneous.  Dur- 
ing the  tenth  centnry  a theocratic  terror 
seized  and  paralyzed  all  Enropean  peoples. 
During  the  eleventh  century,  over  a soil 
which  was  drenched  with  blood,  and  under 
the  wing  of  the  church,  the  pioneers  of  fu- 
ture nationalities  plauned  their  work.  In 
the  twelfth  century  all  at  once  burst  forth 
that  restless  spirit  which  carried  the  nations 
to  theCrusodes,  and  from  the  Crusades  sprang 
civil  communities  and  the  foundations  of 
democracy.  In  the  thirteenth  century  be- 
gan the  destruction  of  feudalism  and  of  the- 
ocracy at  once ; and  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury began  at  the  same  time  the  assault 
upon  feudalism  by  the  kings,  and  upon  the- 
ocracy by  schisms  and  councils.  But  if  all 
these  happened  in  those  unenlightened  ages, 
will  it  not  happen  in  our  age  that  republican 
ideas,  adopted  by  all  superior  intelligences, 
will  take  form  and  organization,  and  will 
be  diffused  in  all  latitudes  where  the  spirit 
of  our  essentially  democratic  civilization 

• reaches  f 

Great  historical  events  determine  the  life 
of  an  epoch,  and  are  like  the  germ  of  a wide 
series  of  social  evolutions.  At  the  fall  of 
Troy  the  Greek  world  was  formed.  At  the 
fall  of  Tyre,  under  Alexander,  the  Greek  spir- 
it penetrated  the  East.  At  the  founding  of 

• Alexandria  the  three  currents  of  the  ancient 
* spirit  came  together  as  to  a common  centre. 

At  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Titus,  Chris- 
tianity spread  over  the  world.  At  the  fall 
of  Rome,  under  Alaric,  the  German  individ- 
ualism was  developed.  At  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, nnder  the  Turks,  the  Renaissance 


began.  Gutenberg  invented  the  new  organ 
of  ideas,  Raphael  and  Vinci  the  new  art, 
Luther  the  new  conscience,  Copernicus  the 
new  heaven,  Columbus  the  new  world.  So 
when  the  sanctuary  of  the  ancient  monarchy, 

I Versailles,  falls  under  the  assault  of  the  peo- 
ple, agitated  by  invisible  ideas  to  the  point 
of  denying  the  royal  authority  and  dragging 
it  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold,  the  repub- 
lican movement  of  Europe — a movement 
with  various  and  contradictory  tendencies, 
points  of  delay  and  even  of  reaction — pro- 
ceeds steadily,  now  in  secret,  and  now  open- 
ly, at  one  time  in  theory,  and  at  another  in 
practice,  now  tumultuous,  now  orderly,  be- 
ginning by  converting  absolute  monarchies 
into  constitutional  monarchies,  until  it  is 
ready  to  convert  constitutional  monarchies 
into  democratic  republics. 

IL 

We  can  not  appreciate  the  actual  repub- 
lican movement  in  Europe  without  begin- 
ning with  France,  the  leader  of  revolution- 
ary Europe.  . The  nation  which  above  all 
required  a strong  and  united  state  was  the 
French.  By  its  military  spirit,  by  its  cen- 
tralized organization,  by  its  historical  strug- 
gles with  the  great  lords  who  tried  a thou- 
sand times  to  dismember  it,  France  was 
the  one  nation  which  was  essentially  mo- 
narchical. In  the  time  when  the  mon- 
archy of  Spain  was  declining,  and  that  of 
England,  once  so  powerful,  was  in  abey- 
ance, monarchy  reached  its  apogee  in  France 
nnder  the  illustrious  reign  of  LouiB  XIV. ; 
and  yet  this  nation,  without  departing 
from  the  monarchical  form,  unsheathed  its 
sword  in  the  age  following,  that  of  Louis 
XVI.,  in  company  with  absolutist  Spain,  in 
favor  of  the  universal  democracy,  the  democ- 
racy of  America.  I call  the  American  de- 
mocracy the  universal,  because  all  anterior 
democratic  movements  had  had  a national 
object.  The  movement  of  Switzerland 
against  Austria,  the  movement  of  Holland 
against  Spain,  the  movement  of  England 
against  the  shameful  protectorate  of  France, 
were  national  movements;  but  the  move- 
ment of  America  was  not  solely  against  En- 
gland. It  was  a movement  more  profound 
and  universal;  it  proclaimed  democratic 
principles,  fundamental  rights,  as  independ- 
ent of  every  historical  circumstance,  as  dis- 
connected with  every  geographic  accident. 
And  France,  the  most  monarchical  nation  of 
Europe,  in  taking  this  profoundly  democrat- 
ic position,  possessed,  more  than  any  other 
people,  prQvidential  aptitude  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  republican  ideas  through  the  world. 

The  reproach  may  he  made  to  France,  as  it 
often  is  by  German  writers,  of  vacillation 
between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  spirit 
of  religious  incredulity  displayed  in  passing 
from  the  Bourbonic  bigotry  to  the  skepticism 
of  Voltaire,  and  thence  to  the  deism  of  Robes- 
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pierre,  and  thence  to  the  Concordat  of  Na- 
poleon. They  may  reproach  her  with  sud- 
den changes  from  absolutism  to  anarchy,  and 
back  again ; with  excesses  of  liberty  repressed 
by  excesses  of  dictatorship;  tendencies  to 
equality  which  always  result  in  Roman  C»- 
s&rism  and  bureaucratic  oligarchies;  the 
proclamation  of  humanitarian  principles,  and 
measures  of  terrorism,  of  war,  and  slaughter. 
They  may  reproach  her  with  these  and  other 
defects,  the  more  easil^,  indeed,  that  it  is 
fashionable  to  insult  France  humiliated  and 
conquered.  But  the  human  race  will  be 
guilty  of  gross  ingratitude  if  it  forgets  that 
all  modern  ideas  have  been  diffused  and  pop- 
ularized by  the  apostolate  of  France,  of  her 
propagating  and  cosmopolitan  genius ; that 
she  diffused  and  popularized  Protestantism 
with  the  genius  of  Calvin,  philosophy  with 
the  pen  of  Voltaire,  the  modern  revolution 
with  the  speech  of  Mirabeau  and  of  Danton ; 
that  she,  this  slandered  France,  still  has  the 
privilege  of  uniting  in  supreme  and  critical 
moments  in  her  brain  the  idea,  and  in  her 
heart  the  blood,  of  all  humanity. 

How  often  the  monarchical  reaction  has 
arisen  in  France ; how  often  the  monarchical 
tradition  has  endeavored  to  take  possession 
of  her  generous  ideas,  and  shelter  itself  in 
her  great  heart ! The  old  monarchy,  after 
having  for  a long  time  resisted  such  humili- 
ation, accepted  the  work  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  os  a compact  between  the  historic 
throne  and  an  emancipated  people.  But 
France  forgot  this  compact.  The  military 
monarchy,  reared  on  the  victories  of  Marengo 
and  Areola,  sought  to  be  the  sceptre  and  the 
sword  of  democracy ; but  defeat  broke  the 
spell,  and  France,  still  under  the  feet  of  the 
allies,  remembered  that  her  sentiments  were 
still  republican.  In  vain  the  monarchy  of 
the  Bourbons  attempted  to  seduce  her  with 
the  semblance  of  the  old  tradition  and  the 
old  glory.  In  vain  the  ideas  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Orleanists,  which  were  those  of 
the  middle  classes,  wove  for  themselves  a 
civic  crown,  and  called  thelnselves  the  best 
of  republicans.  In  vain  did  the  third  and 
last  Napoleon  call  himself  the  representative 
of  revolutionary  principles,  the  chief  of  the 
plebeians,  the  magistrate  of  popular  snffrage, 
the  protector  of  liberty,  the  Ccesar  of  social- 
ism. In  vain  was  this  effort.  The  genius 
of  France,  in  spite  of  long  eclipses,  has  al- 
ways remained  faithful  to  republican  de- 
mocracy. We  can  not  deny  that  in  France 
the  republican  idea  has  many  shades,  and  its 
partisans  belong  to  many  sects.  But  this 
truth,  which  is  afflicting  to  narrow  minds, 
has  no  terrors  to  those  who  recognize  that 
only  in  a republic  can  this  rich  variety  of 
human  life  exist.  Shall  we  reproach  space 
because  its  immensity  holds  all  the  worlds  T 
Shall  we  consider  it  a defect  in  a republic 
that  all  ideas  have  an  opportunity  of  devel- 
opment under  its  shelter  f There  is  no  idea 


which  may  not  aspire  to  the  highest  degree 
of  free  development,  and  there  is  no  form  of 
government  which  can  .resist  so  well  the 
strain  of  liberty  as  the  republican  form. 
Thus  the  whole  movement  of  modern  i(\eas 
finds  in  France  its  necessary  development 
within  the  republic. 

Admitting  this  truth,  let  us  look  at  the 
actual  movement  of  the  republican  idea  in 
France. . The  men  of  the  4th  September,  so 
called,  have  been  much  criticised  because  on 
the  news  of  the  irreparable  disaster  of  Sedan, 
the  new  Waterloo,  they  proclaimed  the  repub- 
lic in  the  midst  of  a revolution.  But  this  crit- 
icism ignores  the  movement  of  ideas  as  well 
as  the  movement  of  events.  It  was  no  secret 
that  for  Napoleon  the  loss  of  a campaign  was 
the  loss  of  his  crown.  It  was  no  secret  that 
when  the  throne  of  Napoleon  fell  it  would  bo 
immediately  replaced  by  the  republic.  This 
belief  was  so  impressed  on  the  public  mind 
that,  on  a certain  day,  at  an  hour  neither  in- 
dicated nor  agreed  upon  by  any  one,  as  if  the 
wind  which  came  from  the  east  bore  the  idea 
and  communicated  it  to  the  cities  of  France, 
they  all  rose — Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Nantes — to  overthrow  the  empire  and  to 
proclaim  the  republic.  Since  that  moment 
the  monarchists  of  all  shades  may  intrigue 
in  palaces  and  conspire  in  their  coteries  to 
restore  the  monarchy,  but  the  producing  and 
trading  classes,  who  are  in  favor  of  social 
stability  and  the  order  which  comes  from  it, 
sustain  os  a definite  and  immutable  fact  the 
victory  of  the  republic.  The  republic  never 
could  have  sprung  forth  with  such  sponta- 
neity if  the  republican  idea  had  not  been 
rooted  in  the  public  conscience. 

And  how  did  this  idea  become  diffused  and 
established  f It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
contemporary  French  literature  has  been  a 
literature  of  proselytes.  The  three  great 
writers  of  France — Victor  Hugo^Lamartine, 
Lamennais — were,  in  their  youth,  the  first 
Napoleonic,  the  second  Legitimist,  the  }aat 
Ultramontane.  It  seemed  that  this  rich 
vegetation  and  exuberant  flora  could  only 
grow  upon  sepulchres,  and  give  fruits  of  dust 
and  ashes. 

But  the  breath  of  the  century  penetrated 
into  that  petrified  forest,  bringing  its  life 
and  its  heat.  Lamartine  went  to  the  East, 
and,  like  the  prophets,  had  mysterious  rev- 
elations in  the  desert.  The  monotonous 
solitudes  revealed  to  his  genius  the  unity 
of  man,  as  they  revealed  to  Moses  and  Mo- 
hammed the  unity  of  God.  And  from  the 
moment  in  which  a man  learns  the  unity  of 
the  human  spirit,  he  learns  also  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  right.  So  when  Lamartine 
saw  Jerusalem  defined  on  the  burning  hori- 
zon of  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  had  hoped 
to  seek  with  the  faith  of  the  ancient  crusader, 
there  arose  in  his  heart  the  sting  of  doubt, 
and  he  saw  in  the  city  not  a living  temple 
of  the  worship  of  God,  but  the  gigantic  fossil 
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organism  of  a life  which  had  descended  by 
inheritance  to  other  regions,  to  other  worlds, 
to  other  organisms  more  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive. His  lips  did  not  kiss  the  sepulchre 
of  the  dead  Christ  of  legend,  hut  the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ  resuscitated  by  the  modern 
spirit,  alive  in  the  free  institutions  which 
have  given  social  ideas  in  universal  com- 
munion to  emancipated  democracies.  Yet  in 
the  light  of  the  transfiguration  of  his  genius, 
as  if  he  himself  was  reluctant  to  believe  it, 
he  seized  the  pen  to  heap  maledictions  upon 
the  French  revolution  which  had  persecuted 
and  dispersed  his  family,  seeking  material 
in  the  crimes  of  that  epoch,  material  to  re- 
kindle his  ancient  faith.  And  while  his  will 
persuaded  him  to  write  on  elegy  over  the 
scaffolds  of  priests  and  kings,  his  conscience 
dictated  to  him  a song  of  praise  to  regen- 
erating principles,  the  emancipated  people, 
to  the  federal  feasts,  the  philosophers  and 
orators  who  presented  the  new  word  to  the 
martyrs  of  human  liberty,  who  veiled  to  his 
eyes  the  crimes  of  the  universal  revolution 
amidst  the  rosy  vapors  of  ideas,  as  the  horrors 
of  the  ancient  tragedies  are  lost  in  the  songs 
of  the  chorus  intoning  its  eternal  hymn  of 
love  and  hope.  Through  these  transforma- 
tions the  Legitimist  poet  contributed  to  tear 
down  a throne  and  to  found  a republic,  but 
above  all  to  bring  into  relief  the  principles 
of  democracy  in  the  conscience  of  the  cen- 
tury. An  equal  transformation  was  sus- 
tained by  Victor  Hugo  and  by  Lamennais. 
The  former,  who  had  contributed  to  the 
glory  of  the  Napoleonic  Btory  in  obedience 
to  sentiments  learned  in  childhood,  surprised 
at  last  in  the  tribune  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  genius  and  glory  by  revolution,  conse- 
crated himself  as  the  defender  of  the  repub- 
lic, of  liberty,  and  of  democracy,  and  as  the 
indefatigable  antagonist  of  the  imperial  res- 
toration. tfever  was  despotism  so  savagely 
chastised  by  poetry.  The  tyrants  of  Baby- 
lon, and  Nineveh,  the  idolatrous  kings  who 
raised  their  images  upon  altars  consecrated 
to  the  gods,  were  not  cursed  by  the  ancient 
prophets  as  the  tyrant  of  France  by  the 
grandest  and  most  manly  genins  which 
France  in  this  age  has  produced.  From 
irony  to  invective,  from  the  pungent  epigram 
to  the  lyric  ode,  every  thing  was  employed 
with  severe,  implacable  justice  to  pursue  the 
assassin  of  the  republic,  tormented  by  these 
works  of  genius  like  the  Greek  parricide  by 
the  fiirious  Eumenides.  The  dictator  could 
hurl  his  pretorian  legions  upon  liberty  and 
democracy,  but  Victor  Hugo  set  his  genius 
in  action  against  the  dictator,  and  branded 
him  with  the  fire  of  his  ideas  and  his  satire 
in  his  heart,  his  name,  and  his  conscience. 
These  immortal  verses  formed  the  education 
of  a class  of  young  men  disposed  to  swear 
inextinguishable  hatred  to  tyranny.  Tacitus 
and  Juvenal  wrote  also  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  tyranny ; but  they  did  not  succeed, 


like  Victor  Hugo,  in  seeing  their  tyrants 
brought  to  the  ground,  because  their  genera- 
tion was  not  as  free  as  the  present,  nor  were 
ideas  so  powerful  then  as  now. 

It  seemed  that  the  writer  least  calculated 
to  change  was  the  priest  Lamennais.  His 
eye  had  been  fixed  on  the  idea  of  God  as  on 
the  pole-star.  Listening  always  to  the  mu- 
sic of  worlds  turning  on  their  axes  in  infinite 
space,  accompanied  by  the  hymns  of  angels, 
he  saw  nothing  of  fhe  dust  and  the  vapors 
of  daily  life.  Prayer  seemed  to  him  the  only 
exercise  worthy  of  man,  and  immortality  the 
onjy  source  of  pleasure  or  pain.  How  could 
he  hear  the  noise  of  our  chains  and  the  clamor 
of  our  laments  f Nevertheless,  he  came  to 
see  that  it  was  not*  enough  to  worship  God 
without  elevating  to  its  primitive  purity, 
through  liberty  and  justice,  the  sanctuary 
wort  hiest  of  God — the  spirit  of  man.  Pontif- 
ical Rome,  still  preserving  the  idea  of  au- 
thority above  and  obedience  below,  of  the  ma- 
terial and  external  worship  of  God  transmit- 
ted in  the  symbols  of  a half- Asiatic  theocracy, 
launched  its  anathema  against  the  Breton 
priest,  like  that  which  it  had  fulminated  in 
other  ages  against  Luther.  From  that  point 
Lamennais  was  the  apostle  of  the  ideas  of  his 
time,  while  he  did  not  cease  to  be  a Chris- 
tian. Christ  appeared  in  his  thought  as  the 
son  of  an  artisan,  the  slave  of  Rome,  the  vic- 
tim of  tyranny,  the  martyr  of  equality,  the 
tribune  of  the  poor  and  of  the  oppressed,  the 
enemy  of  kings  and  the  great,  the  prophet  of 
progress,  sublime  creator  of  a universal  fra- 
ternity which  could  not  be  contained  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a privileged  historical 
church  subject  to  the  circumstances  of  time, 
the  slave  of  every  tyranny — a church  which 
erected  the  throne  of  a degrading  C&sarism 
wdiere  the  ancient  Coesarism  had  never  dared 
— in  the  midst  of  the  infinite  human  miud 
— corrupting  and  degrading  it  to  a slavery 
which  smothered  the  voice  of  conscience. 

These  three  men  were  born  to  work  as 
artists  of  intelligence.  Each  one  had  the 
gift  of  touching  some  chord  of  the  humau 
heart,  and  a sentiment  responded,  as  in  the 
century  before  it  had  answered  the  eloquence 
of  Rousseau ; and  that  vague  aspiration  which 
creates  heroes  and  martyra  was  filling  a 
whole  generation,  which  at  last  took  to  its 
heart  that  sublime  trilogy  of  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, and  the  republic. 

But  not  only  had  the  republican  cause 
taken  possession  of  those  souls  educated  to 
the  religious  culture  of  art,  but  also  through 
its  traditions  it  had  taken  possession  of  the 
men  of  action,  characters  of  integrity  and 
generosity,  to  whom  combat  was  a necessity. 
The  typo  of  these  men,  around  whom  formed 
a legion  of  the  republican  democracy,  not 
even  yet  disbanded  nor  dispersed  by  years, 
wad  Arm  and  Carrel,  a soldier  of  thought  and 
a thinking  soldier.  As  a soldier,  his  sword 
took  its  temper  in  ideas ; os  a writer,  his  pen 
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glanced  and  flamed  like  a sword.  Of  a gen- 
erous nature,  his  action  and  thought  were 
always  inspired  by  generosity.  While  yet 
very  young  he  fought  in  Spain  agaiust  the 
intervention  of  1823,  under  the  tricolor  ban- 
ner, without  considering  whether  his  friends 
were  foreigners  and  his  enemies  French,  be- 
cause justice  was  more  than  glory  in  his 
heart,  and  greater  than  the  nation  he  con- 
sidered humanity — that  family  of  the  soul. 
Enemy  of  two  dynasties ; friend  of  the  repub- 
lic in  his  later  years ; fighting  continually  for 
the  right;  as  much  opposed  to  communist 
Utopias  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  union  of 
liberty  with  democracy;  a stoic  in  the  purity 
of  his  motives  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  actions ; most  prudent  where  his  friends 
were  in  danger,  brave  to  recklessness  where 
only  his  own  life  was  at  stake — Carrel  united 
in  his  person,  as  few  have  done,  idea  and  ac- 
tion, the  sword  with  the  pen,  the  tribune  and 
the  press  in  continual  combat  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  people. 

In  the  group  with  Carrel  we  should  place 
various  eminent  characters,  who,  if  they  wore 
not  completely  identified  with  him  in  ideas, 
were  identified  with  him,  who  was  the  con- 
servative of  the  party,  by  their  valor  and  mag- 
nanimity. Men  of  action  above  all,  Godfrey 
Cavaignac,  Armand  Barbes,  Colonel  Charras, 
lent  to  an  important  division  of  the  repub- 
lican party  tho  chivalry  of  their  character  and 
their  generous  eagerness  for  victory.  They 
all  three  fought  bravely,  and  all  three  left 
spotless  memories  of  virtue  and  simple  hero- 
ism. Soldiers,  organizers,  passing  continual- 
ly from  the  secret  societies  to  the  clubs,  from 
the  clubs  to  the  fighting  organization  of  the 
party,  now  attacking  vigorously  and  now 
resisting  with  true  endurance,  always  in 
the  breach  as  if  the  life  of  democracy  were 
a continual  war,  from  combats  to  prison,  to 
exile,  from  exile  to  new  efforts,  they  gave  to 
the  republican  party  the  manly  fibre,  the 
tempered  character,  indispensable  to  its  war- 
like existence.  All  three  are  dead.  De- 
mocracy has  lost  them,  as  it  lost  its  cheva- 
lier, without  fear  and  without  reproach,  Ar- 
mand Carrel.  The  first  who  fell  was  God- 
frey Cavaignac,  brother  of  the  general  of 
that  name ; and  when  he  fell,  it  seemed  that 
he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  a portion 
of  the  heart  of  all  democrats  in  his  own 
great  heart,  broken  by  the  blows  of  sorrow 
and  toil.  Less  fortunate  than  Cavaignac, 
the  tombs  of  Barbes  and  of  Charras  lie  in  the 
soil  of  exile.  Barbes  was  a man  of  antique 
courage.  Combat  was  for  him  a hard  but 
inevitable  law  of  life.  He  measured  no  ob- 
stacles nor  resistance.  The  more  violent 
the  tempest,  with  the  greater  decision  did 
he  go  to  meet  it.  Prisons  and  banishment 
divided  his  solemn  and  tragic  life.  He  oft- 
en wasted  the  blood  and  the  sacrifices  which 
would  have  been  advantageous  in  more  crit- 
ical and  important  moments,  But  who 


oould  in  that  submissive  and  obedient  world 
criticise  this  impatience  for  justice,  when 
all  seemed  resigned  to  the  yoke!  In  the 
fogs  of  Holland  rises  tho  sepulchre  of  Barbee, 
and  the  vapors  which  surround  it  seem  like 
a mist  of  tears.  Not  even  his  bones  have 
been  able  tor  return  to  his  native  soil,  because, 
sinceTth6  decree  of  banishment  has  been  lift- 
ed from  them,  France  has  been  busy  in  gath- 
ering up  hew  corpses  scattered  through  her 
fields,  to  mark  the  implacable  chastisement 
of  the  faults  of  the  second  empire.  Colonel 
Charras,  another  gladiator  of  the  French  de- 
mocracy, died  on  the  ensanguined  borders 
of  the  Rhino,  after  having  written  for  the 
instruction  of  his  country  the  useless  lesson 
of  the  causes  which  led  the  first  empire  from 
omnipotence  to  Waterloo,  and  from  Water- 
loo to  the  dismemberment  of  France. 

All  these  men  were  men  of  action,  of  tho 
sort  for  whom  ideas,  separated  from  facts, 
are  mere  words  without  reality  and  life.  For 
them  the  republic  existed  as  the  most  glori- 
ous of  all  the  traditions  of  France — as  tho 
sole,  in  fine,  which  was  worth  sustaining, 
the  only  one  worthy  of  defense  and  sacrifice. 
Austere  and  consistent,  with  virtues  like 
those  of  tho  men  of  Plutarch,  they  were  sus- 
tained by  those  indomitable  aspirations 
which  seem  the  property  of  innovators  in 
their  labor  for  tho  re-establislimcnt  of  tho 
republic.  Their  influence  has  been  power- 
ful and  permanent.  Every  where  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  republicanism  you  see  the 
trace  of  those  characters  of  bronze.  They 
formed  the  first  and  firmest  basis  of  the  re- 
publican party. 

During  the  second  third  of  the  empire, 
after  the  attempt  of  Orsini,  an  official  re- 
publican party  was  constituted  in  France, 
the  product  of  the  ballot-box.  This  party 
could  not  be  recruited  from  the  old  repub- 
lican chiefs  who  were  in  exile,  nor  among 
the  boldest  of  the  party  of  action,  who  were 
all  opposed  to  the  oath.  It  was  necessary 
to  go  to  the  university,  to  the  academy,  to 
the  forum,  to  seek  there  orators  who  could 
keep  the  existence  of  the  republican  idea  be- 
fore the  minds  of  tho  people.  These  were 
called  upon  to  denounce  the  disorders  of  the 
empire  in  a voice  like  the  thunder  of  heaveu 
over  the  feasts  of  Belshazzar.  Had  they  suf- 
ficient power  for  this  work  ? When  we  con- 
sider that  some  had  remained  in  France  in 
spite  of  the  general  proscription,  that  others 
had  not  been  noticed  in  that  great  convul- 
sion of  the  2d  December,  it  was  a proof  that 
there  was  no  great  ardor  in  their  democratic 
faith.  Some  had  belonged  to  the  right  wing 
of  republican  assemblies,  and  had  sown  dis- 
sension among  the  revolutionary  party  by 
their  fear  of  liberty  and  their  support  of  op- 
pressive measures.  In  addition  to  these  un- 
fortunate antecedents,  the  official  oath,  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  absurd  regula- 
tions, the  tyranny  of  an  impatient  and  arro- 
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gant  majority,  forced  them  into  evasions  and 
subtile  discussions  calculated  to  detract  from 
the  energetic  hostility  against  the  empire 
which  influenced  the  electors  when  they  de- 
posited the  names  of  these  republican  depu- 
ties in  the  ballot-box.  When  the  empire 
had  used  all  unlawful  arms  to  secure  its  tri- 
umph— perjury  thrown  in  the  face  of  the 
public  conscience,  Machiavelian  conspiracy, 
incredible  violations  of  natural  rights,  of 
parliamentary  immunity,  of  the  constitution, 
of  the  laws,  of  every  thing  sacred  on  earth  ; 
when  the  instruments  of  usurpation  had  as- 
saulted the  homes  of  the  representatives  iu 
the  dead  of  night,  and  their  solemn  assem- 
blies had  been  broken  up  by  pretorian  hire- 
lings— a sad  reminiscence  of  those  legions  of 
imperial  Rome  who  were  only  able  to  disgrace 
and  not  defend  her ; when  after  the  slaugh- 
ters in  the  streets  of  Paris  had  followed  a 
proscription  like  those  of  religious  wars — a 
proscription  which  trampled  upon  all  rights 
of  property  and  of  conscience — tho  deputies 
charged  to  resist  the  blood-stained  tyrant 
and  vindicate  the  republic,  surprised  by  rob- 
bers, gavo  assurances  that  they  would  never 
appeal  to  the  ultimate  resort  of  oppressed 
people,  that  of  revolution.  All  these  com- 
promises, on  the  one  hand,  deprived  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  republic  of  all  authority 
among  their  electors ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  the  cause  of  irreconcilable  en- 
mities between  the  republican  party  of  the 
chamber  and  the  republican  party  in  exile ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  weakness  on  one 
side  and  suspicion  on  the  other,  the  abjura- 
tion of  Emile  Ollivier  surrendering  to  the  em-  j 
pire  in  spite  of  the  traditions  of  his  family 
and  the  mandate  of  his  electors,  the  luke- 
warmness of  Ernest  Picard,  who  with  such 
talent  and  with  such  bitterness  had  continu- 
ally fought  the  empire,  deprived  the  deputies 
of  much  authority  in  public  opinion.  Never- 
theless, when  the  emperor  appeared  to  have 
control  of  fortune,  when  the  battles  of  Italy 
and  the  Crimea  had  given  him  a false  color 
of  liberalism,  when  the  superficial  brilliancy 
of  his  power  and  his  legions  was  dazzling 
many,  the  severe  voice  of  Jules  Favre,  his 
lofty  and  sober  eloquence,  gave  warning,  like 
the  word  of  Tacitus  among  the  orgies  of  the 
ancient  Crcsarism,  that  the  light  of  repub- 
lican ideas  was  not  quenched  completely  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French ; and  the  warmth  of 
those  rare  and  restrained  flashes  of  eloquence 
revived  faith  and  hope  in  the  young,  in  whose 
hearts  the  worship  of  the  republic  could  nev- 
er be  entirely  lost. 

This  minority  was  in  the  last  legislature 
of  the  empire  considerably  modified  by  the 
appearance  of  four  men,  who  bore  a pecul- 
iar significance  each  in  his  own  respective 
sphere.  These  men  were  Bancel,  Rochefort, 
Raspail,  Gambetta.  The  first  represented 
the  poetry  and  the  majesty  of  exile;  the 
second,  the  bitter  satire  which  had  morally 


destroyed  the  empire ; the  third,  the  historic 
republicanism  in  all  its  integrity  and  with 
all  its  prejudices ; the  fourth,  finally,  the  new 
republican  school,  much  abler  and  more  in- 
telligent than  the  historical  ones,  uniting  to 
the  light  of  ideas  great  energy  of  action  re- 
strained by  true  moderation  of' character 
and  maturity  of  judgment.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  these  men  for  a moment  to  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  their  influence  in 
France.  Bancel  passed  over  the  tribune  like 
a meteor.  His  only  speech,  more  literary 
than  political,  more  worthy  of  the  academy 
than  of  the  parliament,  was  an  eloquent 
apotheosis  of  the  men  of  the  emigration, 
and  a mournful  elegy  over  their  griefs  and 
their  memories.  His  discourse  shone  for  a 
moment  in  the  Chamber,  dazzling  more  than 
it  convinced.  Raspail  brought  with  him  all 
the  prejudices  of  his  post  life,  his  personal 
pride  in  the  purity  of  his  long  history,  his 
suspicion  toward  all  his  companions — toward 
the  older  ones,  whom  he  hated,  and  the  new 
one8,whom  ho  despised — the  peculiaritiesand 
the  sternness  of  character  which  forget  the 
rudimentary  axiom  that  in  politics  no  man 
can  be  any  thing  alone,  but  requires,  to  ad- 
vance and  to  conquer,  association  with  thoso 
like  him,  that  he  may  share  the  responsibil- 
ity of  their  faults  and  the  glory  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  form  with  them  a disciplined  and 
enthusiastic  legion  capable  of  fighting  the 
formidable  battles  which  the  triumph  of  an 
idea  requires.  Rochefort  represented  the 
ardent  and  extreme  wing  of  the  republican 
party.  His  popularity,  like  his  writings,  had 
more  brilliancy  than  solidity.  A child  of 
Paris,  nursling  of  the  Boulevards,  employed 
on  light  and  sparkling  newspapers,  gifted 
with  the  Parisian  faculty  w’hich  converts 
into  readable  articles  the  whispers  of  the 
ca£6,  with  an  irony  now  trifling,  now  savage, 
he  was  the  first  who  in  France,  in  the  heart 
of  the  capital,  dared  to  attack  the  omnip- 
otent Caesar,  and  to  throw  in  his  face  all  the 
gall  collected  in  twenty  years  of  humilia- 
tion and  slavery.  Satire  is  a powerful  cor- 
rosive. Its  bitterness  does  not  reach  the 
lips  without  being  filtered  drop  by  drop 
through  the  conscience,  forcing  it  to  com- 
pare its  ideals  of  perfection  with  vices  of 
the  reality.  And  when  that  satire  burst 
forth,  and  after  the  satire  a universal  Ho- 
meric laughter,  and  after  the  laughter  the 
anger  of  the  irritated  victims,  which  aug- 
mented the  merriment  of  their  amused  and 
avenged  enemies,  it  was  plain  that  the  death 
of  the  empire  was  near.  This  satire  had 
not  the  Attic  salt  of  Rousseau,  nor  the  tragic 
indignation  of  Juvenal,  nor  the  refined  and 
bitter  wit  of  Voltaire,  but  it  was  the  satire 
which  suited  the  empire,  vulgar  as  the  en- 
emy which  it  struck — an  enemy  wallowing 
in  the  mire.  Satire,  if  it  be  eagerly  road  or 
listened  to,  is  the  form  of  literature  which 
announces  the  death  of  decaying  religions, 
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the  agony  of  sick  empires.  The  first  to 
strike  the  idol  wa»  Rochefort,  and  the  peo- 
ple repaid  his  audacity  with  an  election  to 
the  Chamber.  This  immense  service  of 
Rochefort  will  never  be  forgotten,  let  the 
faults  of  his  character  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  fortune  be  what  they  may.  It  would 
have  been  fortunate  if  he  had  adopted,  as 
the  sole  vocation  of  his  life,  the  destruction 
by  satire  of  Ceesarism  in  the  public  con- 
science, for  then  his  name,  afterward  at- 
tacked and^verwhelmed  in  the  wave  of  op- 
posing passions,  would  have  suffered  no  in- 
jury, and  would  have  been  always  united 
with  one  of  the  most  glorious  works  of  our 
time.  But  Rochefort,  in  default  of  speech 
in  the  Chamber  and  of  action  in  the  streets, 
could  not  hold,  either  over  his  companions 
in  the  Assembly  or  over  the  mass  of  the 
people,  more  than  a fugitive  and  disputed 
influence. 

The  man  destined  to  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  the  republican  party  was  Gam- 
betta. It  is  customary  to  criticise  him  se- 
verely because  he  remained  standing  when 
others  fell,  because  he  believed  when  others 
doubted,  because  he  retained  his  faith  when 
France  lost  faith  in  herself,  because  he  dic- 
tatorially  prolonged  a war  which  had  be- 
come impossible  at  the  surrender  of  Sedan 
and  the  treason  of  Metz,  losing  the  campaign 
but  saving  the  honor  of  his  country.  I have 
never,  belonged  to  the  worshipers  of  success. 
I do  not  consider  misfortune  a crime.  Gam- 
betta  saw  himself  abandoned  by  fortune,  by 
victory.  What  should  he  have  doneT  He 
did  not  seek  the  fate  of  Brutus  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Philippi,  when,  seeing  that  liberty  was 
expiring,  the  country  was  lost,  and  his  heart 
was  broken,  while  over  him  the  stars  shone 
calmly  in  the  azure  sky  of  Greece,  he  doubt- 
ed in  that  last  hour  of  supreme  anguish  of 
the  existence  of  virtue.  Gambetta  is  a man 
of  his  time,  and  knows  that  liberty  is  some- 
times eclipsed,  but  never  extinguished,  that 
the  country  falls,  but  does  not  die,  and  in 
spite  of  his  misfortunes,  which  were  the  fault 
of  his  time,  and  not  of  his  intelligence  or 
of  his  character,  I believe  Gambetta  to  be 
among  the  first  of  the  republicans  of  Europe, 
and  I number  him  among  those  who  have 
contributed  most  to  the  diffusion  of  our 
ideas. 

I have  studied  often  his  intelligence  and 
his  character.  In  that  enormous  head ; in 
that  broad  forehead;  in  the  concentrated 
brilliancy  of  the  eye  which  remains  to  him ; 
in  the  mouth,  wreathed  by  a smile  of  benev- 
olence ; in  his  face,  ruddy  with  a sanguine 
temperament ; in  his  form,  which  is  herculean 
in  spite  of  his  low  stature ; in  his  whole  bear- 
ing— you  can  see  at  once  the  happy  mingling 
of  intelligence  with  force,  of  high  ideas  with 
energetic  resolution. 

Nature  believes  in  division  of  labor,  and 
variously  groups  the  vocations  of  men. 


Usually  when  she  creates  a man  of  action 
she  takes  away  from  him  the  aptitudes  of 
the  man  of  ideas.  The  latter  is  fond-of  spir- 
itual investigation,  and  the  former  of  mate- 
rial labors.  The  one  loves  retirement,  and 
the  other  the  world ; the  one  peace  of  mind, 
and  the  other  the  combat ; the  one  great  books, 
and  the  other  great  passions.  Doubtless 
Piato  never  could  have  been  Pisistratus,  nor 
Montesquieu  have  been  Colbert.  To  unite 
thought  with  action,  as  in  C cesar,  is  a prodigy. 
To  unite  energy  of  speech  with  energy  of 
will,  as  in  Dan  ton,  is  a miracle.  Great  quali- 
ties usually  result  from  great  defects.  To 
balance  in  one  person  the  idea  with  the  act, 
energy  of  intelligence  with  activity  of  life, 
is  a gift  which  nature  has  allowed  in  a high 
degree  to  Gambetta.  As  his  name  indicates, 
Leon  Gambetta  is  of  Italian  origin.  His  fam- 
ily came  from  Genoa,  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  provinces  of  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  great  orator  was  born  in  1838.  His 
Italian  origin  reveals  itself  in  the  profundity 
of  his  political  talent,  his  Southern  blood  in 
the  vivid  eloquence  by  which  it  is  adorned. 
At  an  early  age  ho  began  the  study  of  ldw  at 
the  Sorbonne.  There  his  manly  spirit,  ac- 
quiring its  fundamental  conceptions  of  jus- 
tice, acquired  at  the  same  time  an  invincible 
love  for  the  idea  of  liberty,  which  is  its  es- 
sence. It  was  impossible  for  him  to  breathe 
in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  empire.  All 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  breaking  it. 
There  was  no  manifestation  of  the  students 
of  a political  character  where  he  was  not 
present  as  an  animating  spirit.  The  dull 
tyranny  of  the  empire  pressed  heavily  upon 
all  intellectual  growth.  The  management 
of  journals  was  permitted  only  to  laithfnl 
friends,  or  to  academic  enemies.  Association  * 
was  a crime.  Reunions  of  more  than  twen- 
ty persons  were  punished  as  conspiracies. 
Books  which  recalled  the  virtue  of  ancient 
liberty  did  not  receive  the  privilege  of  col- 
portage.  Civil  suits  passed  into  the  hands 
of  advocates  friendly  to  the  empire,  because 
in  other  hands  they  were  lost.  Press  prose- 
cutions took  place  with  closed  doors ; reports 
were  prohibited,  much  more  the  publication 
of  the  Speeches.  Even  the  choice  of  literary 
subjects  for  public  speakers  was  greatly  re- 
strained. Modern  Ceesarism,  more  implaca- 
ble than  the  ancient,  imagined  that  it  heard 
in  every  echo  an  allusion  to  the  dead  liberty 
and  the  reigning  despotism.  On  every  hand 
the  human  mind  struck  against  impassable 
barriers,  which  prevented  that  rapid  and 
universal  diffusion,  os  of  sunshine,  which 
it  needs. 

The  young  were  every  where  opposed  to 
the  empire.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  liberty,  and  impatiently  resented 
the  yoke  of  despotism.  The  Spanish  revo- 
lution of  September  caused  an  astonishment 
as  great  as  that  which  followed  the  Spanish 
revolution  of  1820,  when  the  Holy  Alliance 
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thought  it  had  gagged  all  Europe  and  had 
subjugated  all  peoples  under  the  royal  au- 
thority. Paris,  more  susceptible  than  any 
other  capital  to  these  great  movements  of 
modem  thought,  was  profoundly  agitated. 
The  recollection  of  lost  liberty,  the  vision  of 
the  dead  republic,  came  to  her  eyes  in  mists 
of  tears  and  blood.  Tho  name  of  Baudip, 
the  victim  of  the  coup  d'itat,  the  martyr  of 
the  republic,  the  deputy  who  died  on  the 
barricade  defending  the  law  against  the  pre- 
torians*  his  mandate  against  Caesar  — this 
name  was  on  every  lip.  A republican  jour- 
nal opened  a subscription  to  raise  a monu- 
ment to  Baudin.  The  proclamations  head- 
ing this  subscription,  full  of  eloquent  anger, 
alarmed  the  imperial  government.  To  these 
proclamations  succeeded  manifestations  in 
the  cemeteries.  A political  prosecution  be- 
gan, in  which  there  was  at  last  the  possibility 
of  free  speech,  free  reporting,  and  free  read- 
ing of  great  orations.  Gambetta  was  charged 
by  the  accused  with  their  defense.  His  ob- 
scurity was  at  an  end.  His  genius  broke 
through  the  cloud  in  which  it  had  been  en- 
veloped by  despotism.  France  was  again  to 
hear  the  voico  of  the  old  tribune  united  to 
the  spirit  of  tho  modem  revolution.  The 
speech  of  the  new  epoch  was  incarnated  in 
this  extraordinary  orator.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  new  idea  had  its  personification 
in  Gambetta.  Society  is  like  nature.  It 
creates  new  existences  only  for  great  ends, 
and  when  they  are  wanted.  No  one  has  for- 
gotten that  scene  of  the  suit  against  the  sub- 
scribers and  participants  in  the  demonstra- 
tions to  Baudin.  The  neighborhood  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice  was  crowded  with  people. 
The  anxiety  was  general. . All  the  newspa- 
pers had  sent  their  reporters,  all  parties 
their  witnesses.  When  Gambetta  spoke,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Sinai  of  the  revolution  was 
about  to  manifest  itself  through  the  ashes 
which  the  empire  had  thrown  upon  its  cra- 
ter. Never  has  a reigning  tyranny  been  ac- 
cused with  such  spirit.  In  the  rudeness  of 
its  language,  in  the  vividness  of  its  ideas,  its 
manly  eloquence,  its  repeated  and  sounding 
blows,  this  discourse  seems  like  the  apology 
of  Tertullian  against  the  Gentiles  and  in  fa- 
vor of  the  martyrs.  Baudin  seemed  like  a 
ghost  called  forth  to  invest  with  the  sanctity 
of  the  sepulchre  and  the  mystery  of  death  the 
accusation  against  his  murderer.  The  pres- 
ident several  times  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
the  bell  to  interrupt  him,  but  was  restrained 
bj;  the  fervor  of  his  eloquence.  Besides,  the 
evidence  was  so  clear  that  Baudin  had  died 
in  the  defense  of  the  law,  while  his  crowned 
executioner  had  violated  all  law,  that  the 
judge  bowed  his  head  before  that  just  anath- 
ema, expressed  with  tho  terseness  of  Taci- 
tus and  the  severe  majesty  of  the  prophets. 
Through  the.  mouth  of  that  man  spoke 
a whole  generation,  persecuted,  tormented 
from  birth,  hindered  in  tho  exercise  of  its 


most  essential  faculties,  which  had  come  up 
with  great  aspirations  and  with  the  ideas  of 
its  age,  to  find  all  avenues  to  the  light  closed, 
all  the  chains  of  the  old  regime  forged  anew ; 
to  find  itself,  instead  of  a body  of  citizens,  a 
horde  of  slaves.  The  griefs  which  it  had  suf- 
fered, the  chill  of  its  obscurity,  its  aspira- 
tions checked  by  all  the  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment, the  doubts  which  crowned  it  with 
thorns,  its  generous  sentiments  smothered 
like  crimes,  its  noble  ambition  of  living  in 
the  midst  of  a free  France  wortl^  of  its  dig- 
nity, and  of  its  history  crushed  by  a despot- 
ism like  that  of  the  Lower  Empire — all  these 
thoughts  found  a high  consolation  in  that 
speech,  which  was  like  the  first  warning  of 
the  youth  of  France  to  the  decrepit  empire.  • 

When  the  discourse  was  done,  no  one  was 
deceived  in  regard  to  its  importance.  All 
Paris  saw  shining  in  its  ideas  the  dawn  of 
the  republic.  The  press  had  but  one  voice 
in  its  praise.  General  elections  followed 
the  prosecution.  Gambetta  threw  himself 
into  the  canvass  with  that  persuasive  and 
dazzling  eloquence  which  brought  to  mind 
the  speech  of  Danton.  Paris  received  him, 
and  gave  him  27,000  votes.  Marseilles  wel- 
comed him,  and  gave  him  also  her  suffrage. 
His  banner  became  the  banner  of  the  new 
movement.  He  invented  the  word  which 
was  to  express  a policy  and  prepare  a revolu- 
tion. He  uttered  the  formula  of  the  new 
struggle  with  the  empire.  He  called  his 
opposition  the  Irreconcilable  opposition. 

But  the  great  campaign  of  Gambetta  was 
that  against  the  PlebUcitum . The  Ollivier 
ministry,  to  prove  its  liberalism,  brought 
into  the  Chamber  a plan  of  constitutional 
reform,  in  which  it  gave  certain  guarantees 
to  the  parliament.  But  the  emperor,  to 
prove  that  ho  was  still  the  chief  of  the  peo- 
ple, wished  that  this  constitutional  reform 
should  be  submitted  to  popular  sanction. 
This  was  a menace  to  the  parliamentary 
power,  warning  it  that  against  all  its  pre- 
rogatives always  remained  the  last  resort  of 
appeal  to  the  people  and  to  their  votes  against 
the  Chamber  and  its  decisions.  Such  a sys- 
tem was  the  mere  hypocrisy  of  democracy. 
A people  surrounded  by  bayonets,  oppressed 
by  the  agents  of  police  and  the  employes  of 
the  Treasury,  harassed  by  the  authorities, 
who  formed  an  unbroken  chain  from  the 
throne  to  the  smallest  hamlets,  could  only 
vote  as  the  emperor  dictated. 

Gambetta  pronounced  an  admirable  dis- 
course in  the  Chamber  upon  the  constitu- 
tional project.  His  argument,  couched  in 
the  severest  and  most  eloquent  form,  may  be 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  Csesarist  empire. 
With  great  skill  and  tact  he  forbore  to  set 
forth  his  own  principles.  He  drew  deduc- 
tions from  those  of  his  adversaries,  and  the 
deductions  which  he  drew  were  all,  without 
exception,  favorable  to  the  republic.  If  you 
say  to  tho  people  that  the  sovereignty  be- 
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longs  to  them,  you  most  not  be  surprised  if 
they  reserve  it  for  themselves,  and  if  they 
assert  it  when  they  come  to  believe  that 
in  place  of  the  true  sovereignty  yon  are  giv- 
ing them  a derisive  authority.  If  yon  sub- 
mit what  questions  you  think  proper  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  do  not  be  surprised  if  uni- 
versal suffrage  shall  claim  for  itself  the  so- 
lutiomof  all  questions.  * If  every  plebiscitum 
is  a confirmation  of  the  empire,  and  the  em- 
pire repeats  them  with  such  frequency,  this 
proves  that  the  hereditary  quality  is  not 
possible  to  an  institution  which  has  no  se- 
curity of  extending  through  the  lifetime  even 
of  its  most  august  chief.  The  dogma  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  of  universal  suf- 
frage, and  of  the  plebiscitum  leads  necessarily 
and  logically  to  the  republic.  These  ideas, 
set  forth  in  the  most  moderate  language,  pro- 
foundly moved  the  Chamber  and  the  nation. 

After  having  displayed  unquestionable 
oratorical  talents  in  the  Chamber,  ho  exhib- 
ited in  the  Plebiscftum  capacity  for  action  of 
equal  importance.  He  had  to  contend  with 
three  serious  obstacles — the  inclination  of 
the  French  to  Utopia,  and  still  greater  in- 
clination to  rivalries  and  divisions  in  the 
republican  party,  and  the  mutual  enmity 
of  its  chiefs.  The  impatient  spirits  pro- 
posed and  supported  the  policy  of  absten- 
tion, which  was  as  idle  a question  at  that 
juncture  as  the  question  of  the  oath,  which 
always  came  up  at  the  beginning  of  every 
election.  Gambetta  was  resolutely  for  the 
struggle.  His  warlike  spirit  could  not  see 
what  parties  can  gain  in  indolence  and  idle- 
ness. He  resisted  the  impracticables  obsti- 
nately on  whatever  field  to  which  the  em- 
pire challenged  the  republicans.  From  that 
time  the  advanced  party  began  an  implaca- 
ble war  against  Gambetta.  They  reproached 
him  that  he  had  not  energetically  sustained 
the  proposition  of  Keratry  for  a violent  as- 
sembling of  the  legislative  body;  they  re- 
proached him  with  forgetting  his  own  watch- 
word of  Irreconcilable  and  following  the 
beaten  path  of  his  former  colleagues  in  the 
Chamber;  they  reproached  him  with  em- 
ploying one  tone  with  the  electors  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  another  with  the  electors  of  Par- 
is ; with  standing  in  Paris  as  the  candidate 
of  the  radical  party,  and  in  Marseilles  as  the 
candidate  of  the  coalesced  opposition#  He 
^as  met  with  thousands  of  these  reproaches, 
which  always  follow  the  favorites  of  fortune 
and  glory,  as  the  fcun  attracts  from  the  earth 
the  clouds  which  obscure  it.  The  enemies 
which  Gambetta  had  in  the  democratic  par- 
ty could  not  understand  those  compromises 
with  actual  facts  to  which  all  nu*i  of  really 
political  talent  see  themselves  compelled. 
The  empire  gained  a victory  in  the  Plebisci- 
tum, but  one  of  those  victories  more  injuri- 
ous than  a hundred  defeats.  The  country 
had  voted  as  ustuA,  conducted  to  the  polls 
by  the  cur6s  and  the  mayors  like  flocks  of 


sheep ; but  the  great  cities  had  voted  for  the 
republic;  forty  thousand  men  of  the  army 
had  voted  against  the  empire. 

Mnch  of  the  opposition  which  Gambetta 
excited  came  from  the  efforts  which  he  had 
shown  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  public 
life  to  unite  and  discipline  all  the  republican 
elements — the  moderate  and  the  radical, 
the  young  and  the  old,  those  of  ancient  and 
those  of  modem  extraction,  those  officially 
assembled  in  the  Chamber  and  those  who 
were  in  exile — for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  empire  before  the  empire  destroyed,  with 
its  internal  corruption  and  its  foreign  ad- 
ventures, the  political  weight  and  moral  in- 
fluence of  France.  In  this  enormous  work 
Gambetta  had  thought  of  recalling  from  ex- 
ile and  bringing  to  Paris  the  man  who  in- 
spired least  jealousies  and  who  possessed 
most  authority  in  the  republican  party — 
Ledru-Rollin.  Since  1832  he  had  been  our 
first* tribune,  our  greatest  orat-or.  The  work 
which  fell  upon  his  shoulders  was  of  the 
gravest  and  most  audacious  character.  The 
forum,  the  club,  the  press,  the  popular  trib- 
une, books,  pamphlets  — all  the  arms  of 
moral  combat  which  can  be  used  by  our 
manifold  modem  civilization — were  employ- 
ed in  the  war  waged  without  cessation  and 
without  truce  against  monarchical  and  in 
favor  of  republican  institutions.  The  sac- 
rifice of  material  interests  appeared  to  him 
a trifling  loss  iu  the  midst  of  that  selfish  and 
interested  society.  He  had  the  place  of  ad- 
vocate of  the  supreme  tribunal,  which  had 
cost  him  200,000  francs,  and  he  sold  it  for 
100,000  francs.  He  had  a comfortable  for- 
tune from  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a rich 
English  family,  and  he  spent  it  in  establish- 
ing the  persecuted  newspaper,  The  lieform. 
He  received  a large  income  from  his  office  of 
advocate,  and  he  abandoned  this  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  unpaid  service  of  the  people. 
The  few  republican  districts  which  remained 
in  France,  under  the  increased  census  of 
Louis  Philippe,  opened  for  him  promptly  the 
doors  of  the  Chamber,  where  he  replaced 
Gamier -Pagfcs,  who  had  died  in  the  fight. 
The  eloquence  of  the  latter  was  simple  in 
form,  sober  in  language,  firm  as  a chain  of 
iron  in  its  logic,  without  brilliancy  and  with- 
out blunders,  learned  as  a treatise  of  statis- 
tics, polished  as  a conversation  of  good  soci- 
ety, more  convincing  than  persuasive,  more 
useful  than  beautiful ; while  the  eloquence 
of  Ledru-Rollin,  heightened  by  his  fine  ora- 
torical presence,  by  his  distinguished  coun- 
tenance, his  expressive  eyes,  his  powerful 
voice,  was  all  force,  fire,  enthusiasm,  inspi- 
ration, like  a discourse  of  the  convention, 
like  a classic  harangue,  worthy  of  being 
spoken  in  the  tempest  of  popular  passion  to 
an  audience  educated  by  an  aesthetic  stand- 
ard, which  could  see  and  understand  the 
mysterious  relation  established  by  nature 
between  the  sublime  efforts  of  intellect  and 
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an  exalted  faith  which  inspires  them  and 
eus  tains  them  in  souls  predestined  to  the 
apostolate  of  ideas.  The  impetus  of  Ledru- 
Rollin  allowed  him  no  rest.  It  carried  him 
into  the  opposition  against  the  monarchy  of 
July ; into  the  banquet  which  prepared  the 
movement  of  February ; into  the  celebrated 
day  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  her 
sons  in  her  arms,  demanded  the  regency,  and 
he  proposed  the  republic ; into  the  provision- 
al government,  where  he  was  the  first  who 
presented  these  three  salutary  measures, 
which  will  be  the  eternal  honor  of  the  sec- 
ond French  republic,  its  greatest  .title  to 
glory  in  history : the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  political  crimes,  as  a tribute  of 
respect  to  the  inviolability  of  the  human  con- 
science ; suffrage  for  all  citizens,  as  emana- 
ting directly  from  their  quality  as  men ; and 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  colonies, 
which  completed  and  crowned  the  magnifi- 
cent work  of  the  French  revolution,  worthi- 
ly called,  for  its  humanitarian  and  cosmopol- 
itan spirit,  the  universal  revolution. 

But  this  impetus  sometimes  carried  him 
too  far,  and  caused  him  to  forget  whether 
his  action  would  injure  his  ultimate  purpose. 
When  the  Roman  republic  was  attacked  by 
the  French  republic,  under  the  orders  of 
Bonaparte,  Ledru-Rollin  protested  against 
this  fratricide,  which  violated  the  constitu- 
tion, and  swore  he  would  appeal  to  arms. 
He  fulfilled  his  oath,  but  he  was  defeated, 
and  left  the  opposition  without  an  orator, 
the  people  without  a defender,  and  a clear  | 
field  to  Bonapartist  conspiracy.  So  it  may  ! 
be  said  that  when  he  went  he  took  with  him 
the  republic.  The  younger  spirits  hoped 
that  he  would  bring  it  back  with  him.  They 
thought  of  presenting  him  simultaneously 
for  all  the  districts  of  Paris,  and  thus  mak- 
ing him  chief  of  the  republican  members  of 
the  Chamber.  But  being  prosecuted  by  the 
empire  on  a charge  of  conspiracy,  and  con- 
demned in  contumacy,  he  refused  to  return, 
alleging  scruples  in  regard  to  the  oath,  which, 
in  fhet,  he  had  always  disregarded  in  his  let- 
ters to  republicans,  advising  the  taking  of 
the  oath  as  the  only  means  of  entering  into 
the  Chamber,  obtaining  access  to  the  tribune, 
and  breaking  up  the  lethargy  of  the  people. 
This  resolution  of  Ledru-Rollin  left,  on  the 
4th  September,  the  republic*  abandoned  to 
the  official  elements  of  the  Chamber,  divided 
among  themselves,  and  without  authority 
before  the  people,  without  force  to  counter- 
act monarchical  intrigues,  and  without  pres- 
tige to  restrain  radical  demagogism.  All 
mere  or  less  tainted  with  breathing  the  air 
of  the  Caesarist  rule,  they  began  by  surren- 
dering the  provisional  government  to  the 
war  spirit,  and  to  a theoretical  and  reaction- 
ary general ; and  ended  by  giving  up  the  re- 
public to  the  ancient  advocate  of  Orleansism, 
to  the  implacable  and  cunning  enemy  of  all 
democracy. 


AUNT  PEN’S  FUNERAL. 

POOR  Aunt  Pen ! I am  sorry  to  say  it, 
but  for  a person  alive  and  well — toler- 
ably well  and  very  much  alive,  that  is — she 
did  use  to  make  the  greatest  business  of  dy- 
ing ! Alive ! why,  when  she  was  stretched 
out  on  the  sofa,  after  an  agony  of  asthma, 
or  indigestion,  or  whatever,  and  had  called 
us  all  about  her  with  faltering  and  tears, 
and  was  apparently  at  her  last  gasp,  she 
would  suddenly  rise,  like  her  own  ghost,  at 
the  sound  of  a second  ringing  of  the  door- 
bell, which  our  little  renegade  Israel  had 
failed  to  answer,  and  declare  if  she  could 
only  once  lay  hands  on  Israel  she  would  box 
his  ears  till  they  heard! 

For  the  door-bell  was,  perhaps,  among 
many,  one  of  Aunt  Pen’s  weakest  points. 
She  knew  every  body  in  town,  as  you  might 
say.  She  was  exceedingly  entertaining  to 
every  body  outside  the  family.  She  was  a 
great  favorite  with  every  body.  Countless 
gossips  came  to  see  her,  tinkling  at  the  door- 
bell, and  hated  individually  by  Israel, 
brought  her  all  the  news,  heard  all  the  pre- 
vious ones  had  brought,  admired  her,  praised 
her,  pitied  her,  listened  to  her,  and  went 
away  leaving  her  in  such  satisfied  mood 
that  she  did  not  die  any  more  that  day. 
And  as  they  went  away  they  always  paused 
at  the  door  to  fey  to  some  one  of  us  what  a 
cheerful  invalid  Aunt  Pen  had  made  horfcelf, 
and  what  a nest  of  sunbeams  her  room  al- 
ways was,  and  what  a lesson  her  patienco 
and  endurance  ought  to  be.  But,  oh  dear 
me,  how  very  little  they  knew  about  it  all! 

We  all  lived  together,  as  it  happened;  for 
when  we  children  were  left  alone  with  but 
a small  income,  Aunt  Pen — who  was  also 
alone,  and  only  five  years  my  senior — wrote 
word  that  we  might  as  well  come  to  her 
house  in  the  city,  for  it  wouldn’t  make  ex- 
penses more,  and  might  make  them  less  if 
we  divided  them ; and  then,  too,  6he  said 
she  would  always  be  sure  of  one  out  of  three 
bright  and  reasonable  nurses.  Poor  Aunt 
Pen ! perhaps  she  didn’t  find  us  either  so 
bright  or  so  reasonable  as  she  had  expected, 
for  we  used  to  think  that  in  her  less  degree 
she  went  on  the  same  principle  with  the 
crazy  man  who  declared  all  the  rest  of  the 
worlfecxcept  himself  insane. 

In  honest  truth,  as  doctor  after  doctor  waA 
turned  away  by  the  impatient  and  distem- 
pered woman  up  stairs,  each  one  took  occa- 
sion to  say  to  us  down  stairs  that  our  aunt’s 
illness  was  of  that  nature  that  all  the  physio 
it  required  was  to  have  her  fancies  humor- 
ed, and  tlmt  wo  never  need  give  ourselves 
any  uneasiness,  for  she  would  doubtless  live 
to  a good  old  age,  unless  some  acute  disease 
should  intervene,  as  there  was  nothing  at 
all  the  matter  with  her  except  a slight  nerv- 
ous sensitiveness,  that  qpver  destroyed  any 
body.  I suppose  we  were  a set  of  young 
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heathery  for  really  there  were  times,  if  you 
will  believe  it,  when  that  was  not  the  most 
reassuring  statement  in  the  world. 

However.  Sometimes  Aunt  Pen  fonnd  a 
doctor,  or  a medicine,  or  a course  of  diet,  or 
something,  that  gave  her  great  sensations 
of  relief,  and  then  she  would  come  down, 
and  go  about  the  house,  and  praise  our  ad- 
ministration, and  say  every  thing  went 
twice  as  far  as  it  used  to  go  before  we  came, 
and  tell  U9  delightful  stories  of  our  mother’s 
housewifely  skill,  and  be  quite  herself  again ; 
and  she  would  make  the  table  ring  with 
laughing,  and  give  charming  little  tea-par- 
ties;  and  then  we  all  did  wish  that  Aunt 
Pen  would  live  forever— and  be  down  stairs. 
But  probably  the  next  day,  after  one  of  the 
tea-parties,  oysters,  or  claret  punch,  or  hot 
cakes,  or  all  together,  had  wrought  their 
diablerie,  and  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  and 
the  warming-pan  was  brought  out,  and  there 
was  another  six  weeks’  siege,  in  which, 
obeyed  by  every  one,  and  physicked  by  her- 
self, and  sympathized  with  to  her  heart’s 
content  by  callers,  and  shut  up  in  a hot  room 
with  the  windows  full  of  flowering  plants, 
and  somebody  reading  endless  novels  to  her 
with  the  lights  burning  all  nightlong — if  she 
wasn’t  ill  she  had  every  inducement  to  be, 
and  nothing  but  an  indomitable  constitution 
hindered  it.  It  was  perfectly  idle  for  us  to 
toll  her  she  was  hurting  herself ; it  only  made 
her  very  indignant  with  us,  and  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  persist  in  doing  so. 

Of  course,  then*  the  longer  Aunt  Pen  staid 
in  her  room  the  worse  she  really  did  get,  and 
her  nerves,  with  confinement  and  worry  and 
relaxation,  would  by-and-by  be  in  a condi- 
tion for  any  sort  of  an  outburst  if  we  at- 
tempted the  least  reasoning  with  her.  She 
would  become,  for  one  thing,  as  sleepless  as 
an  owl ; then  she  was  thoroughly  sure  she 
was  going  to  be  insane,  and  down  would  go 
the  hydrate  of  chloral  till  the  doctor  forbade 
it  on  pain  of  death.  After  the  chloral,  too, 
such  horrid  eyes  as  she  had ! the  eyes,  you 
know,  that  chloral  always  leaves— inflamed, 
purple,  swollen,  heavy,  crying,  and  good  for 
any  thing  but  seeing.  Immediately  then 
Aunt  Pen  went  into  a new  tantrum  ; she  was 
going  to  be  stone-blind,  and  dependent  on 
three  heartless  hussies  for  all  her  mercies  in 
this  life ; but  no,  thank  goodness ! she  had 
friends  that  would  see  she  did  not  go  abso- 
lutely to  the  wall,  and  would  never  suffer 
her  to  be  imposed  on  by  a parcel  of  girls 
who  didn’t  care  whether  she  lived  or  died — 
who  perhaps  would  rather  she  did  die — who 
stood  open-handed  for  her  bequests;  she 
would  leave  her  money  to  the  almshouse, 
and  if  we  wanted  it  we  could  go  and  get  it 
there ! And  after  that,  to  be  snre,  Aunt  Pen 
would  have  a fit  of  remorse  for  her  words, 
and  confess  her  sin  chokingly,  and  have  us 
all  come  separately  and  forgive  her,  and 
would  say  she  was  the  wretchedest  woman 


on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  she  should 
live  undesired  till  her  friends  were  all 
tired,  and  then  die  unlamented  ; and  would 
burst  into  tears  and  cry  herself  into  a tearing 
headache,  and  have  ice  on  her  head  and  a 
blister  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  be  quite 
confident  that  now  she  was  really  going  off 
with  congestion  of  the  brain. 

After  that,  for  a day  or  two,  she  would  be 
in  a heavenly  frame  of  mind  with  the  blis- 
ter and  cabbage  leaves  and  simple  cerate, 
and  a couple  of  mirrors  by  which  to  exam- 
ine the  rise  and  fall  of  the  blister ; and  hav- 
ing had*  a hint  of  real  illness,  she  would 
consent  quite  smilingly  to  the  act  of  con- 
valescence, and  a descent  to  the  healthy 
region  of  the  parlors  once  more. 

But  no  sooner  were  we  all  gay  And  happy 
in  the  house  again,  running  out  as  wo 
pleased,  beginning  to  think  of  parties  and 
drives  and  theatres  and  all  enjoyment — 
and  rather  unobservant,  as  young  folks  arc 
apt  to  be  unobservant,  of  Aunt  Pen’s  slight 
habitual  pensiveness  in  the  absence  of 
guests  or  excitement,  and  of  her  ways  gen- 
erally— than  Aunt  Pen  would  challenge 
some  lobster-salad  to  mortal  combat,  and,  of 
course,  come  out  floored  by  the  colic.  Alittlo 
whisky  then ; and  as  a little  gave  so  much 
ease,  she  would  try  a great  deal.  The  re- 
sult always  was  a precipitate^  retreat  up 
stairs,  a howling  hysteric,  bilious  cramps, 
the  doctor,  a subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphine  in  her  arm ; then  chatteriug  like 
a magpie,  relapse  into  awful  silence,  and, 
convinced  that  the  morphine  had  been  car- 
ried straight  to  her  heart,  a composing  of 
her  hands  and  feet,  an  injured  dismissal  of 
every  soul  from  the  room,  with  the  afsur- 
ance  that  we  should  find  her  straight  and 
stiff  and  stone-dead  in  the  morning. 

We  never  did.  For,,  as  we  seldom  had 
opportunity  of  an  undisturbed  night’s  rest, 
we  usually  took  her  at  her  word  if  any  ac- 
cess of  ill  temper,  or  despair,  or  drowsiness 
occasioned  banishment  from  the  presence. 
Not  that  we  had  always  been  so  calm  about 
it ; there  was  a time  when  we  were  excited 
with  every  alarm,  thrown  into  flurries  and 
panics  quite  to  Aunt  Pen’s  mind,  running 
after  the  doctor  at  two  o’clock  of  the  morn- 
ing, building  a fire  in  the  range  ourselves  at 
midnight  to  make  gruel  for  her,  rubbing  her 
till  we  rubbed  the  skin  off  our  hands,  comb- 
ing her  hair  till  we  went  to  sleep  stand- 
ing ; but  Aunt  Pen  had  cried  wolf  so  long, 
and  the  doctors  had  all  declared  so  stoutly 
that  there  was  no  wolf,  that  our  once  soft 
hearts  had  become  quite  hard  and  concrete. 

When  at  last  Aunt  Pen  had  had  an  alarm 
from  nearly  every  illness  for  which  the  phar- 
macopoeia prescribes,  and  she  knew  that 
neither  we  nor  the  doctors  would  listen  to 
the  probability  of  their  recurrence,  she  had 
an  attack  of  “ sinking.”  No,  there  was  no 
particular  disease,  she  used  to  say,  only 
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sinking ; she  had  been  pulled  down  to  an 
extent  from  which  she  had  no  strength  to 
recuperate ; she  was  only  sinking,  a little 
weaker  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday — only 
sinking.  Rut  Aunt  Pen  ate  a very  good 
breakfast  of  broiled  birds  and  toast  and  cof- 
fee; a very  good  lunch  of  cold  meats  and 
dainties,  and  a great  goblet  of  thick  cream ; 
a very  good  dinner  of  soup  and  roast  and 
vegetables  and  dessert,  and  perhaps  a chick- 
en bone  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
And  when  the  saucy  little  Israel,  who  carried 
up  her  tray,  heard  her  say  she  was  sinking, 
he  remarked  that  it  was  because  of  the  load 
on  her  stomach. 

One  day,  I remember,  Aunt  Pen  was  very 
much  worse  than  usual.  We  were  all  in 
her  room,  a sunshiny  place  which  she  had 
connected  with  the  adjoining  one  by  sliding- 
doors,  so  that  it  might  be  big  enough  for  us 
all  to  bring  our  work  on  occasion  and  make 
it  lively  for  her.  She  had  on  a white  cash- 
mere  dressing-gown  trimmed  with  swan’s- 
down,  and  she  lay  among  the  luxurious  cush- 
ions of  a blue  lounge,  with  a paler  blue 
blanket,  which  sho  had  had  one  of  us  tricot 
for  her,  lying  over  her  feet,  and  altogether 
she  looked  very  ideal  and  ethereal ; for  Aunt 
Pen  always  did  have  such  an  eye  to  pictur- 
esque effect  that  I don’t  know  how  she  could 
over  consent  to  the  idea  of  mouldering  away 
into  dust  like  common  clay. 

She  had  sent  Maria  down  for  Mel  and 
me  to  come  up  stairs  with  whatever  oc- 
cupied us,  for  sho  was  convinced  that  she 
was  failing  fast,  and  knew  we  should  regret 
it  if  wo  did  not  have  the  last  of  her.  As  wo 
had  received  the  same  message  nearly  every 
othdk*  day  during  the  lost  three  or  four  weeks, 
we  did  not  feel  extraordinarily  alarmed,  but 
composedly  took  our  baskets  and  scissors, 
and  trudged  along  after  Maria. 

“ I am  sure  I ought  to  be  glad  that  Fve 
succeeded  in  training  my  nioces  into  such 
industrious  habits,”  said  Aunt  Pen,  after  a 
little  while,  looking  at  Mel ; “ but  I should 
think  that  whon  a near  relative  approached 
the  point  of  death,  the  fact  might  throw 
needle  and  thread  into  the  background  for 
a time.”  Then  she  paused  for  Maria  to  fan 
a little  more  breath  into  her.  “ It’s  differ- 
ent with  Helen,”  soon  she  said ; “ the  white 
silk  shawl  sho  is  netting  "for  me  may  be 
needed  at  any  moment  to  lay  me  out  in.” 

“ Dear  me,  Au$t  Pen !”  cried  Mel ; “ what 
a picture  you’d  be,  laid  out  in  a white  net 
shawl !”  For  the  doctor  had  told  us  to  laugh 
at  these  whims  all  we  might. 

“ Oh,  you  heartless  girl !”  said  Aunt  Pen. 
“ To  think  of  pictures  at  such  a time !”  And 
sho  closed  her  eyes  as  if  weary  of  the  world. 

“I  never  saw  anybody  who  liked  to  revel 
in  the  ghastly  the  way  you  do,  Aunt  Pen.” 

“ Mel !”  said  Aunt  Pen,  with  quite  a show 
of  color  in  her  cheek,  I shall  send  you 
down  stairs.” 


“ Do,”  said  Mel : “ where  I can  cut  out  my 
gown  in  peace.” 

“ Cutting  a gown  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying!  Are  you  cold-blooded,  or  are  you 
insensible  !” 

“Aunt  Pen,”  said  Mel,  leaning  on  the 
point  of  her  scissors,  “ you  know  very  well 
that  I have  to  make  my  own  dresses,  or  go 
without  them.  And  you  have  kept  me  run- 
ning your  idle  errands,  up  and  down  two 
flights  of  stairs,  to  the  doctor’s  and  the  drug- 
gist’s, and  goodness  knows  where  and  all,  till 
I haven’t  a thread  of  any  thing  that  is  fit  to 
be  seen.  You’ve  been  posturing  this  grand 
finale  of  yours,  too,  all  the  last  three  weeks, 
and  it’s  time  you  had  it  perfect  now ; and  you 
must  let  me  alone  till  I get  my  gown  done.” 

“ It  will  do  to  wear  at  my  funeral,”  said 
Aunt  Pen,  bitterly,  as  she  conclnded. 

“ No,  it  won’t,”  said  Mel,  doggedly ; “ it’s 
red.” 

“ Red  I”  cried  Aunt  Pen,  suddenly  opening 
her  eyes,  and  half  rising  on  one  hand.  “ What 
in  wonder  have  you  bought  a red  dress  for? 
You  are  quite  aware  that  I can’t  bear  the  least 
intimation  of  the  color.  My  nerves  are  in 
such  a state  that  a shred  of  red  makes  me — ” 

“ You  won’t  see  it,  you  know,”  said  Mel, 
in  what  did  soem  to  me  an  unfeeling  manner. 

“No,”  said  Aunt  Pen.  “Very  true.  I 
sha’n’t  see  it.  But  what,”  added  she,  pres- 
ently, snapping  open  her  eyes,  “ considered 
os  a mere  piece  of  economy,  you  bought  a 
red  dress  for,  when  you  are  immediately  go- 
ing into  black,  passes  common-sense  to  con- 
jecture ! You  had  better  send  it  down  and 
have  it  dyed  at  once  before  you  cut  it,  for  the 
shrinkage  will  spoil  it  forever  if  you  don’t.” 

“ Much  black  I shall  go  into,”  said  MeL 

Maria  laughed.  Aunt  Pen  cried. 

“ Aunt  Pen,”  said  the  cruel  Mel,  “ if  you 
were  going  to  die  you  wouldn’t  be  crying. 
Dying  people  have  no  tears  to  shed,  the  doc- 
tors say.” 

“ Somebody  ought  to  cry,”  said  poor  Aunt 
Pen,  witheringly.  “ Don’t  talk  to  me  about 
doctors,”  sho  continued,  after  a silence  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  snipping  of  the  scissors. 
“They  are  a set  of  quacks.  They  know 
nothing.  I will  have  all  the  doctors  in  town 
at  my  funeral  for  pall-bearers.  It  will  be 
a satire  too  delicate  for  them  to  appreciate, 
though.  Speaking  of  that  occasion,  Helen,” 
she  went  on,  turning  to  me  as  a possible  ally, 
“ I have  so  many  friends  that  I suppose  the 
house  will  be  full.” 

“ Wouldn’t  you  enjoy  it  more  from  church, 
auntie  f ” said  I. 

“Oh,  you  hard  and  wioked  girls!”  she 
cried.  “You’re  all  alike.  Listen  to  me! 
If  you  won’t  hear  my  wishes,  you  must 
take  my  commands.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  I want  the  parlors  to  be  overflowing 
with  flowers,  literally  lined  with  flowers.  I 
don’t  care  how  much  money  it  takes ; there’ll 
be  enough  left  for  yon — more  than  you  de- 
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serve#  And  I want  you  to  be  very  sure  that 
Tm  not  to  be  exposed  unless  I look  exactly 
as  I’d  like  to  look.*  You’re  to  put  on  my 
white  silk  that  I was  to  have  been  married 
in,  and  my  veil,  and  the  false  orange  blos- 
soms. They’re  all  in  the  third  drawer  of  the 
press,  and  the  key’s  on  my  chatelaine.  And 
if — if— well,”  said  Aunt  Pen,  more  to  herself 
than  us,  “ if  he  comes,  he’ll  understand.  The 
Bride  of  Death.” 

After  that  she  did  not  say  any  more  for 
some  minutes,  and  we  were  all  silent  and 
sorry,  and  Mel  was  fidgeting  in  a riot  of  re- 
pentance ; we  had  never,  either  of  us,  heard 
a word  of  any  romance  of  Aunt  Pen’s  before. 
We  began  to  imagine  that  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  overthrow  of  Annt  Pen’s 
nervous  system,  some  reality  in  the  over- 
throw. “You  will  leave  this  ring  on  my 
finger,”  said  she,  by-and-by.  “ If  Chauncey 
Read  comes,  and  wants  it,  he  will  take  it  off. 
It  will  fit  his  finger  as  well  now,  I suppose, 
as  it  did  when  he  wore  it  before  ho  gave  it 
to  me.”  Then  Aunt  Pen  bit  her  lip  and  shut 
her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  be  slipping  off  into 
a gentle  sleep. 

“ By-the-way  I”  said  she,  suddenly,  sitting 
upright  on  the  lounge,  “ I won’t  have  the 
horses  from  Brown’s  livery — ” 

“ The  what,  auntie  f” 

“The  horses  for  the  oartlge.  You  know 
Brown  puts  that  magnificent  span  of  his  in 
the  hearse  on  account  of  their  handsome  ac- 
tion. I’m  sure  Mrs.  Gaylard  would  have 
been  frightened  to  death  if  she  could  only 
have  seen  the  way  they  pranced  at  her  fu- 
neral last  falL  I was  determined  then  that 
they  never  should  draw  me and  Aunt  Pen 
shivered  for  herself  beforehand.  “And  I 
can’t  have  them  from  Timlins’s,  for  the  same 
reason,”  said  she.  “All  his  animals  are  skit- 
tish ; and  you  remember  when  a pair  of  them 
took  fright  and  dashed  away  from  the  pro- 
cession and  ran  straight  to  the  river,  and 
there’d  have  been  four  other  funerals#if  the 
schooner  at  the  wharf  hadn’t  stopped  the 
runaways.  And  Timlins  has  a way,  too,  of 
letting  white  horses  follow  the  hearse  with 
the  first  mourning-coach,  and  it’s  very  bad 
hick,  very — an  ill  omen,  a prophecy  of  Death 
and  the  Pa^e  Horse  again,  you  know.  And  I 
won’t  have  them  from  Shnst’s,  either,”  said 
Aunt  Pen,  “ for  he  is  simply  the  greatest  ex- 
tortioner since  old  Isaac  the  Jew.” 

“Well,  auntie,”  said  Mel,  fbrgetfhl  of  her 
late  repentance,  “ I don’t  see  but  you’ll  have 
to  go  with  Shank’s  mare.” 

Even  Aunt  Pen  laughed  then.  “Don’t 
you  really  think  you  are  going  to  lose  me, 
girls  r asked  she. 

“No,  auntie,”  replied  Maria.  “We  all 
think  you  are  a hypo.” 

“A  hypot” 

“Not  a hypocrite,”  said  Mel,  “but  a hyp- 
ochondriae.” 

“I  wish  I were,”  sighed  Aunt  Pen;  “I  wish 


I were.  I should  have  some  hope  of  myself 
then,”  said  the  poor  inconsistent  innocent. 

“ Oh  no,  no ; I feel  it  only  too  well ; I am  going 
fast.  You  will  all  regret  your  disbelief  when 
I am  gone and  she  lay  back  among  her  pil- 
lows. “ That  reminds  me,”  she  murmured, 
presently.  “ About  my  monument.” 

“ Oh,  Aunt  Pen,  do  be  still  I”  said  Mel. 

“No,”  said  Aunt  Pen,  firmly ; “ it  may  be  a 
disagreeable  duty,  but  that  is  all  the  better 
reason  for  me  to  bring  my  mind  to  it.  And 
if  I don’t  attend  to  it  now,  it  never  will  be 
attended  to.  I know  what  relatives  are. 
They  put  down  a slab  of  slate  with  a skull 
and  cross-bones  scratched  on  it,  and  think 
they’ve  done  their  duty.  Not  that  I mean 
any  reflections  on  you;  you’re  all  well-mean- 
ing, but  you’ro  giddy.  I shall  haunt  you  if 
you  do  any  thing  of  the  kind ! No ; you  may 
send  Mr.  Mason  up  here  this  afternoon,  and 
I will  go  over  his  designs  with  him.  I am 
going  to  have  carved  Carrara  marble,  set  in 
a base  of  polished  Scotch  granite,  and  the 
inscription  is — Girls!”  cried  Aunt  Pen, 
rising  and  clasping  her  knees  with  unex- 
pected energy, I expressly  forbid  my  age 
being  printed  in  the  paper,  or  on  the  lid,  or 
on  the  stone ! I won’t  gratify  every  gossip 
in  town,  that  I won’t  I I shall  take  real 
pleasure  in  baffling  their  curiosity.  And 
another  thing,  while  I am  about  it,  don’t  # 
you  ask  Tom  Maltby  to  my  funeral,  or  let 
him  come  in,  if  he  comes  himself,  on  any  ac- 
count whatever.  I should  rise  in  my  shroud 
if  ho  approached  me.  Yes,  I should ! Tom 
Maltby  may  be  all  very  well ; I dare  say  ho 
is ; and  I hope  I die  at  peace  with  him  and 
all  mankind,  as  a good  Christian  should.  I 
forgive  him;  yes,  certainly,  I forgive  him; 
but  it  doesn’t  follow  that  I need  forget  him ; 
and,  so  long  os  I remember  him,  the  way  ho 
conducted  in  buying  the  pew  over  my  head 
I can’t  get  over,  dead  or  alive.  And  if  I only 
do  get  well  we  shall  have  a reckoning  that 
will  make  his  hair  stand  on  end — that  he 
may  rely  on !”  And  here  Aunt  Pen  took  the 
fan  from  Maria,  and  moved  it  actively,  till 
she  remembered  herself,  when  she  resigned 
it.  “ One  thing  more,”  she  said.  “ What- 
ever happens,  Helen,  don’t  let  me  be  kept 
over  Sunday.  There’ll  certainly  bo  another 
death  in  the  family  within  the  year  if  you 
do.  If  I die  on  Saturday,  there’s  no  help  for 
it.  Common  decency  won’t  let  you  shove  me 
into  the  ground  at  once,  and  so  you  will  have 
to  make  up  your  minds  for  a second  sum- 
mons.” And  Aunt  Pen,  contemplating  the 
suttee  of  some  one  of  us  with  great  philoso- 
phy, lay  down  and  closed  her  eyes  again. 

“ You  might  have  it  by  torch-light  on  Sun- 
day  night,  though,”  said  she,  half  opening 
them.  “ That  would  be  very  pretty.”  And 
then  she  dropped  off  to  sleep  with  such  a 
satisfied  expression  of  countenance  that  wo 
judged  her  to  be  welcoming  in  imagination 
the  guests  at  her  last  rites  herself 
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Whatever  the  dream  was,  she  was  rudely 
roused  from  it  by  the  wretched  little  Israel, 
who  came  bounding  up  the  stairs,  and,  with- 
out word  or  warning,  burst  into  the  room, 
almost  white  with  horror.  Why  Israel  was 
afraid  I can’t  conjecture,  but,  at  any  rate,  a 
permanent  fright  would  have  been  of  great 
personal  advantage  to  him.  “ Oh,  ma’am ! 
oh,  miss ! dere’s  a pusson  down  stair,  a cullud 
woman,  wid  der  small-pox!”  he  almost  whis- 
tled in  his  alarm. 

“With  the  small-pox!”  cried  Aunt  Pen, 
springing  into  the  middle  of  the  door,  re- 
gardless of  her  late  repose  in  articulo  mortis. 
“ Go  away,  Israel ! Have  you  been  near  her  f 
Put  her  out  immediately  f How  on  earth 
did  she  get  there  t” 

“ You  alius  tolled  me  to  let  every  body  in,” 
chattered  Israel. 

“ Put  her  out ! put  her  out !”  cried  Aunt 
Pen,  half  dancing  with  impatience. 

“ We  can’t  get  her  out.  She’s  right  acrost 
der  door-step.  We’s  feared  ter  tech  her.” 

But  Aunt  Pen’s  head  was  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  she  was  shouting,  “ Police ! fire ! 
murder!  thieves!”  possibly  jn  the  order  of 
importance  of  the  four  calamities,  but  quite 
as  if  she  had  a plenty  of  breath  left ; and, 
for  a wonder,  the  police  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  directly  afterward  an  ambulance  took 
• the  poor  victim  of  the  frightful  epidemic  to 
the  hospital.  I believe  it  turned  out  to  be 
only  measles  after  all,  though. 

“ Run,  Israel !”  screamed  Aunt  Pen  then ; 
“ run  instantly  and  bring  home  a couple  of 
pounds  of  Toll-brimstone,  and  tell  the  maids 
to  riddle  the  furnace  fire  and  make  it  as 
bright  and  hot  as  possible,  and  to  light  fires 
in  the  parlor  grates,  and  in  the' old  Latrobe, 
and  in  every  room  in  the  house,  without 
losing  a minute.  We’ll  make  this  house  too 
• warm  for  it !” 

And,  to  our  amazement,  as  soon  as  Israel 
came  darting  back  with  the  impish  material, 
Aunt  Pen  took  a piece  in  each  hand,  directed 
us  to  do  the  same,  and  wrapping  the  blue  af- 
ghan  round  her  shoulders,  descended  to  the 
lower  rooms  three  steps  at  a time,  sent  for 
the  doctor  to  come  and  vaccinate  us,  and 
having  set  a chair  precisely  over  the  register 
where  a red-hot  stream  of  air  was  pouring 
up,  she  placed  herself  upon  it  and  issued  her 
orders. 

Every  window  was  closed,  every  grate 
from  basement  to  attic  had  a fire  lighted  in 
it,  and  little  pans  of  brimstone  were  burn- 
ing in  every  room  and  hall  in  the  house, 
while  we,  astonished,  indignant,  frightened, 
and  amused,  sat  enduring  the  torments  of 
vapor  and  sulphur  baths  to  the  point  of  suf- 
focation. 

“I  can’t  bear  this  another  moment,” 
wheezed  Mel. 

“It’s  the  only  way,”  replied  Aunt  Pen, 
serenely,  with  a rivulet  trickling  down  her 
nose.  “You  kill  the  germs  by  heat,  and 


since  we  can’t  bake  ourselves  quite  to  death, 
we  make  sure  of  the  work  by  the  fumes.” 

And  as  she  sat  there,  her  face  rubicund,  her 
swan’s-down  straight,  drops  on  her  cheeks, 
her  chin,  her  forehead,  and  wherever  drops 
could  cling,  her  eyes  watering,  her  curls 
limp,  and  an  atmosphere  of  unbearable  odor 
enveloping  hqr  in  its  cloud,  the  front-door 
opened,  and  a footstep  rung  on  the  tiles. 

“Jess  you  keep  out  o’  yer !”  yelled  Israel 
to  the  intruder,  seeing  it  wasn’t  the  doctor. 
“ We’s  got  der  small-pox,  and  am  a-killing 
de  gemmens — ” 

“ Pen !”  cried  a man’s  voice  through  the 
smoke — a deep,  melodious  voice. 

“ What !”  exclaimed  Aunt  Pen,  starting  up, 
and  then  pausing  as  if  she  fancied  the  horrid 
fumes  might  have  befogged  her  brain. 

“ Pen !”  the  voice  cried  again. 

“ Chauncey ! Chauncey  Read !”  she  shriek- 
ed. “Where  do  you  come  from!  Am  I 
dreaming  P’ 

“ From  the  North  Pacific,”  answered  the 
voice;  and  we  dimly  discerned  its  owner 
groping  his  way  forward.  “ From  the  five 
years’  whaling  voyage  into  which  I was 
gagged  and  dragged — shanghaied,  they  call 
it.  Oh,  Pen,  I didn’t  dare  to  hope  I should 
find—” 

“ Oh,  Chauncey,  is  it  you  ?”  she  cried,  and 
fell  fainting  at  his  feet. 

The  draught  from  the  open  door  after  him 
was  blowing  away  the  smoke,  and  we  saw 
what  a great,  sunburned,  handsome  fellow 
it  was  that  had  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
was  bearing  her  out  to  the  back  balcony 
and  the  fresh  air  there,  used  in  the  course 
of  his  whaling  voyage,  perhaps,  to  odors  no 
more  belonging  to  Araby  the  Blest  than 
those  of  burning  brimstone  do ; and,  seeing 
the  movement,  we  divined  that  he  knew  as 
much  about  the  resources  of  the  house  as  we 
did,  and  so  we  discreetly  withdrew,  Israel’s 
head  being  twisted  behind  him  as  he  went 
to  su6h  extent  that  you  might  have  sup- 
posed he  had  had  his  neck  wrung. 

Well,  we  put  the  white  silk  and  the  tulle 
on  Aunt  Pen  after  all ; yellow  as  it  was,  she 
would  have  no  other — only  fresh,  natural 
orange  blossoms  in  place  of  the  false  wreath. 
And  if  we  had  not  so  often  had  Jjer  word  for 
it  in  past  times,  we  never  should  have  taken 
her  for  any  thing  but  the  gayest  bride,  the 
most  alive  and  happy  woman,  in  the  world. 
They  returned  to  the  old  house  from  their 
wedding  journey,  and  we  all  live  together  in 
great  peace  and  pleasantness.  But  though 
three  years  are  passed  and  gone  since  Chaun- 
cey Read  came  home  and  brought  a new  at- 
mosphere with  him  into  all  our  lives,  Aunt 
Pen  has  never  had  a sick  day  yet ; and  we 
find  that  any  allusion  to  her  funeral  gives 
her  such  a superstitious  trembling  that  we 
are  pleased  to  believe  it  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  by  tacit  and  mutual  consent  we 
never  say  any  thing  about  it. 
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oar  time  in  boasting.  When  we  have  accom- 
plished some  great  things  we  turn  to  some- 
thing still  greater,  if  it  is  at  hand ; and  it  id 
a curious  commentary  upon  this  characteris- 
tic that  the  man  whose  daring,  determina- 
tion, resistless  energy,  and  clear  prevision 
did  more  than  any  thing  else  to  build  this 
great  road — I mean  C.  P.  Huntington — has 
already  turned  away  to  another  enterprise, 
in  parts  almost  equally  difficult — the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroad. 

You  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Ogden,  at  a level  of  4200  test 


XT enter  California  by  one  of  the  most 
1 notable  anti  remarkable  objects  it  con- 
tains— I mean  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  great  Mont 
CemaTudnel.  Travelers  tell  ns  perpetually 
of  sights  and  public  works  in  Europe ; but 
if  the  Americans  were  not  the  most  modest 
people  in  the  world,  they  would  before  this 
have  made  more  famous  than  any  European 
public  work  the  magnificent  and  daring  piece 
of  engineering  by  whose  help  you  roll  lux- 
uriously from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco.  But 
we  Americans  have  too  much  to  do  to  spend 
Vou  XLV. — No.  36R.— 5 
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merchants,  and  nothing  else,  in  business ; 
they  sold  hardware;  but  in  politics  they 
were  Free*8oiier»,  and  later  Republicans,  and 
they  did  not  sell  their  principles.  It  anno 
about  that  No.  54  K.  Streejt  became  a place 
where  leading  Republicans  met  to  discuss 
the  news,  und  plan  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic. party,  which  then,  in  1856-58,  though 
probably  numerically  the  weakest,  was 
strongest  in  money,  in  its  aggressive  spirit, 
and  in  social  influence  in  the  State.  In 
those  early  days,  when  a Pacific  railroad, 
though  talked  of,  was  still  a dream  of  the 
far-off  future,  “54  K Street,”  which  has 
since  found  room  for  all  the  various  offices 
of  the  Central  Pari  tic  Company,  without 
disturbing  the  hardware  business — in  those 
days  it  accommodated*  in  a modest  upper- 
story  room  the  first  Republican  press  of  Cal- 
ifornia. This  was  called  the  Times;  it  sup- 
ported Fremont;  aud  Mr.  Cole,  lately  United 
States  Senator  from  California,  was  its  edit- 
or. Thus  “ 54  K Street”  was  tie  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Republicans  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  State;  and  here  met,  with 
Huntington  aud  Hopkins  among  others, 
Stanford,  afterward  the  aide  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  president  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Company,  and  the  Crockers,  both  able 
men,  and  one  a judge. 

Sitting  around  the  stove  on  dull  winter 
even i tigs  in  the  store  at  54  K Street,  the  two 
hardware  merchants  and  their  Republican 
allies,  Stanford  and  the  Crockers,  when  pol- 


itics flagged,  are  said 
to  have  returned 
again  and  again  to 
the  project  of  a Pa- 
cific road.  The  de- 
sire for  a road  w as  in 
every  body’s  mind  in 
California;  t. be  ques- 
tion entered  so  com- 
pletely into  politics 
that  no  man  for 
years  could  hope  to 
be  chosen  to  an  of- 
fice by  either  party 
unless  he  was  known 
to  be  the  zealous 
friend  of  the  rail- 
road. In  1850-51  a 
wagon  road  was  the 
most  that  was  hoped 
for,  and  to  this  every 
body  subscribed  as 
ho  was  able.  Then 
came  the  telegraph, 
and  in  that  all  pub- 
lic-spirited men  took 
stock,  or  to  it  they 
gave  outright  what 
they  eonld  spare. 
Meantime,  year  aft- 
er year,  the  Pacific 
Railroad  bill  ap- 
peared in  Congress,  was  discussed,  ami  laid 
over.  The  u snow-capped  Sierras”  were  the 
bugWif  of  Senators  ; but  Republicans  in 
California  thought  they  saw  in  this  only  a 
pretense,  when  they  heard  Democratic  poli- 
ticians proposing  to  divide  the  State  and 
make  two  Pacific  railroads,  one  for  the  North 
and  one  for  the  South. 

Finally,  there  came  to  bnild  the  Little 
Sacramento  Valley  Railroad  one  Judali,  an 
engineer,  vrho,  many  people  thought,  was 
Pacific  railroad  crazy.  He  begged  some 
money  among  the  most  sanguine  railroad 
men,  and  made  a reconnaissance  of  two  or 
three  gaps  in  the  Sierra.  Alter  some  time 
lie  proclaimed  that  he  liad  discovered  what 
every  body  wished  for — a possible  passage  for 
a railroad.  By  way  of  Dutch  Flat,  he  as- 
serted, there  was  a long,  easy  ascent,  practi- 
cable for  a road.  Judah,  sanguine  and  rest- 
less, personally  solicited  subscriptions  from 
the  people  of  Dutch  Flat,  Auburn,  Grass 
Valley,  and  Sacramento,  to  help  him  to  make 
a more  thorough  exploration.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  men  gave,  according  to 
their  means,  ten,  fifty,  a hundred  dollars  for 
this  object.  A law  of  the  State,  which  made 
every  stockholder  individually  liable  for  the 
debts  of  a company,  made  people  cautious 
about  subscribing  to  new  projects,  and 
Judah  got  bis  support  chiefly  in  gifts;  and 
among  his  leading  supporters  in  this  way 
were  the  five  merchants  I have  named. 
About  tins  time  came  the  rumble  of  war, 
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and  the  San  Francis- 
co  capi  taliats, mostly 
at  that  time  South- 
era  men,  would  not 
have  any  t hi ng  more 
to  do  with  the  $ 

scheme ; ami  once  : ;**||pfe*:ji 

more  it  seemed  to 
be  crushed,  > * 

Working  under 
the  State  laws,  * ; 

which  provided  that  . j»| 

before  a company  -: 

could  have  a charter  •.•  i WrWm^mKty  l 

$1000  must  he  paid  ^ ’’  Ti  Wjh  ’ 

in  for  every  mile  of 

the  proposed  road,  L^iT* 

it  was  not  easy  to  Mjg&M 

raise  the  capital — ic 

about  $135,000 — sfijjmgM, 

needled  to  obtain  a , ^SWE 

charter ; and  yet  af-  ®l’. 

fairs  had  now  como  JHg ■•■/ 1: -MSGS 

to  such  a pass  that  fAfeggj; 

it  was  no  longer 
worth  while,  or  even  i v ^ 
possible,  t.o  go  on  fcijrfPp^ 

without  a charter.  - - ., . 

Sacramento  was  can- 
vassed, but  with  too  little  success;  San  jj 
Francisco  had  buttoned  up  Its  pockety;  j 
and  at  last  Huntington, /who  had  refused  l 
to  give  any  more  money  for  mere  nnn>ri- 
nadssances,  proposed  to  half  a <h^- u oth- 
ers to  undertake  the  ejitevpnso  among 
themselves  of  making  a teguW  >u id  care- 
ful survey.  u F1I  be  one  of  ten,  or  brio  of 
eight,  if  Hopkins  will  consent/’  he  said  at  j 
a mating  called  at*  Governor  Stanford  s 
house;  and  thus  tho  great  work  was  at 
last  begun,  seven  men  binding  themselves 
in  a compact  for  three  years  to  pay  all  need- 
ful expenses  of  a thorough  survey.  Of  these 
seven,  one,  Judah,  had  no  means,  and  short- 
ly afterward  died,  and  another  presently 
dropped  out.  There  were  a few'  outside 
subscriptions;  but  it  is  curious  to  remem- 
ber that  when  a prominent  banker,  friendly 
to  the  prefect,  and  having  faith  in  it,  was 
asked  to  take  some  stock,  he  declined  bn  the 
plea  that  the  credit  of  his  bank  would  suffer  credit, 
if  he  were  known  to  be  connected  with  so  ; the  ini 
wild  a scheme.  This  was  in  1860,  less  than  road  e 
twelve  years  ago.  no  bus 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  under* 
was  thus  at  last  organized,  with  Lelmul  thong! 
Stanford  as  president,  C.  P.  Huntington  as  As  t 
vice-president,  and  Mark  Hopkins  as  seen*-  j may  m 
iary  and  treasurer ; and  the  same  men  bold  ed  by  1 
the  same  places  to-day.  You  w 

Affairs  now  began  to  look,  to  the  pnuleut  ington 
hard  ware  dealers  at  No.  54  K Street,  as  gan  to 
though  they  were  likely  to  have  more  rail-  teet. 
road  presently  than  would  be  good  for  the  | orally 
hardware  business.  While  the  explorations  > the  Si 
and  surveys  were  going  on,  in  the  winter  elabon 
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i chat  concerned  their  groat  project.  It  i*  not 
C ’ often  that,  Uvr  middi^nged  buBuieoa  i&m  are 

• • , ...  •/  py^ 

^%/V'  V;.  ' ,,$t;||i$  and  wo  boVe  drawhihe  idepbunt/*'  Thero- 

ik'%^  ujM.n  fn«?  wwi|»uny  accepted  rhe  enttrilt-kuig, 

' * ' ’■. ^ . /•  | ':  /'  ; i *■  ».t  * ’ >» !^  i/  ^ -‘-  '.*t  i » j \ 1 1 ^ ^ * 

ers 

V " .'■■'*  ":•  more.  Six  imydted  tUt-liare  <u  all 

■■:  ] i .#£  tW  ;#fr*fc;  jnfcdi  to  lmil«k 

!.ttm  l^iliiwJ;  /htiWTj  m& 

} tifeiifes  y nikhLg^vonbiu  J and  talker*  hi ■Snk 
$l#,6d&4  jluotingtou  approved  of*  tlm  jdnu,.  iinrnuihi  auh  other  small  lavras— honyosiok 
wUfjfclf  lie k;vhl *km  ndinmible  for  bj-uiiArhyi  i itfaipje  who  w&nled  US  g^l  hftfcK  fco  the  At- 
for  tlnv^n^Dt,  Hithi  he,  we  are  not  tlohtjg  j iantic  Stafefe  \vit  bout  ‘tire tomb*  of  tbv  g**, 
much  huskiest*,  and  thh  would  dp.  Add  with } .1};-  *m  up  a hunt  one  hundred  ayd 

a fleets  of  chalk  lie  firexv  the  .ont  liuc  m ore,  It  vms  a h>og  tfxn©  be- 

iiYdv  door  ' of  o4  K Stm*.i  of  *iudi  ?v  b<«mi ■ few  n*f?ro  than  a million  and  a half  of  « took 
airtictum  te  he  though?  mifthfeut  7 -the  four:  w&#  fkken*  hy  \ V 

>y^r^  nailed  together  in.  an  afternoon  ; , Mba*>ti*neV  in  the  summer  of  1B61,  a cott- 
if.  -waq  routed  ' the  next  day;  it  wm  3)50 :; ! Oxderftbie  truffid  had  aiming  op  between  Ne- 
and  whoa  it sgrov?  too  small  for  its  original  f vafla-  and  Sih#8WJ)1o<  This  Was  iloue  oy&r 
-iw**,  ft  was  rfc>mc^«d  and  used  as  lb*  Place  rviile  tur$pfke>  cdid  M$&<  Hopkina 

Khop:  There  Wa#  tid  />r  dfinimcry  toa^rtkin  flife tl  w 

•Rhont  54  K .-Street.  And  \ odd  that- of  tk^  wmnmi'oe,  which  the  B&eifin  BaiWatf 
^mc  ojdtnt  eitiU  llmrey  *«9f 

otoixstv  fho  iH>jjt*paiiy  apw ! own*  hud 
occkpH^  an  .extenoiro 
la  fec)rameufi)y  ^ ^ ')#• 

land,  at  VaUejo,  and  in  San  ^Van- 
.for  it&  hnzinfm;  hut  the  husk 
nose  ofth/es  yon  will  still  Kind  M a 
v&vy  iM}i\  fr&tm  house  , 54  K St  root  f 
ovvt  the  old  hnnlware  attire;  and  if 
yd  a the  New  Vm*k  odiee,  you 

will  iiiid  t here  au  f^inmy*  plain  oh- 
idhUiihnient.  • y . . «•  , '. ' , • . * •; 1 
” , A*  to  th^  Mocoiid  point— Emit  mg~ 
ion  wsw,  afrer  ermsitltatiowi  «ent  to 
VV ashujgtpn,  efcm  tly  enjoined  k*  4#- 
iinif  hi  the  Pacdhe  Bkulroa»3;  Will  ft 
ehoiild:  he  pniTidHl  thut  rk«  ^vnpak 
ky  should  puy  ab  in pu  the. 
bonds  it  received  of  the  goVeVi  r(mx*i 
for  at  least-  fen  years ; anti  if  this 
candilfen  was  refused,  to  dh^tdnn 
file  wiyi^  m a t h w , an  il^ell  tho  Wfec k 
for  whftt;:-iJi\KOukl  btfeg.^ 

. Ajiidhcr  ai>d  more  ndlihbjo  thfeg 
these  ,-lly«.  moB  did.  When  they >6ht 
to  Wcwhiij^tkdr  iJioy 
ga v'e  hmi  {^^er  of  atfemey  au- 
thhrijlihg  hirn  ti>d»i  for  them  a^id  id 
tltefr  namo  any 

hoy  , »olk  barghiuT  convey*  lau'mw, 
of  1 e ml,  w! tin >n f nn  j if  or  but,  let  or 
litndcrouec  wliatcver,  except  that  he 
Should  fare  ftlUte  with  t hem  in  all 
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hoiidb  could  )h*.  exelmngf'd  for  government 
UfttldA  limit did  K«t  liCMtato  a nu> 
iwant  to  piet)g&  Ii Lw  own  moderate  fortune 
uud  those  of  hi*  a skoemtes  to  this  effect. 
These  ba/id*  built  t hirty -one  mile*  of  the 
ro&d— the  eas'hftt  part  of  it.  forttLo&frdy. 

Ami  now  came  the  severest  test  of  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  the  men  at  54  K 
Street.  Eleven  months  passed  over  before 
they  cotild  get  the  government  bonds  for 
the  completed  and  accepted  part  of  the  line ; 
these  bonds  in  the  mean  time  had  gone  down 
from  one  and  a half  per  cent,  premium  in 
gold,  where  they  stood  when  the  charter 
was  accepted,  to  thirty-nine  cents  for  the 
dollar.  Railroad  iron  in  the  same  period 
went  np  from  #50  to  $135  per  ton.  All  oth- 
er materials,  locomotives,  etc.,  rose  in  the 
same  proportion ; insurance  for  the  eight  or 
nine  months’  voyage  around  Cape  Horn, 
which  every  pound  of  the  material  of  the 
rood -bed  and  running  stock  had  to  make, 
rose  from  two  and  a half  to  ten  per  cent,  j 
freights  from  $18  to  $45  per  ton. 

Intent  on  keeping  down  tlieir  interest  ac- 
count, the  five  men  at  54  K Street  asked  the 
State  to  pay  for  twenty  years  the  interest 
on  a million  and  a hal  f of  bonds,  in  exchange 
for  which  they  gave  a valuable  granite  quar- 
ry, guaranteed  free  transportation  of  all 
stone  from  it  for  the  public  buildings,  and 
also  free  transportation  over  their  line  of  all 
State  troops,  criminals,  lunatics,  and  pan- 
pers.  This  was  done.  Tbmr  Ltbramenfco 
and  some  of  the  counties  were  asked  to  ex- 
change their  bonds  for  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, and  this  was  done  by  a jmpplar  vote. 
Hut  most  of  these  contracts  had  to  l>e  en- 
forced afterward  in  the  courts,  the  Demo- 
cratic financial  ring  opposing  every  stop. 

Meantime  the  money  was  used  up.  The 
business  was  from  the  first  kept  rigidly  un- 
der control ; every  contract  was  made  ter- 


would  do,  of  course,  as  soon  as  it  was  suffi- 
ciently completed.  He  caused  the  number 
of  teams  on  the  turnpike  and  the  number 
of  passengers  to  be  counted  ; and  tills  gave 
a certain  promise  of  business.  Next  it  was 
necessary  to  cause  well-known  bankers  to 
certify  to  the  world  the  good  standing  and 
pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  principal 
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subscribers  to  the  stock, 

Legislature  then  merged  the  State  charter 
in  the  Federal  charter ; all  the  statutes  of 
the  State  bearing  upon  the  company  were 
gathered  together;  and  thus  armed  with 
facts  and  credentials,  Huntington  went  to 
New  York  to  raise  a great  many  millions  of 
dollars.  He  was  promptly  told  by  capital- 
ists that  the  bonds  of  the  company  had  no 
value  in  their  eyes  until  some  part  of  the 
road  bad  been  built.  The  government 
bonds,  of  course,  wen?  not  to  be  given  until 
a certain  part  of  the  road  was  completed. 
The  stock  subscriptions  came  in  too  slowly 
for  practical  purposes.  Huntington,  coura- 
geous, full  of  resources,  and  of  faith  in  what 
he  had  undertaken  to  do,  announced  that  he 
would  not  sell  his  bonds  except  for  money, 
and  that  he  would  not  sell  any  unless  a mill- 
ion and  a half  were  taken ; and  finally,  when 
that  amount  was  bid  for,  be  called  all  the 
bidders  together,  explained  in  detail  the  full 
importance  and  value  of  the  enterprise,  and 
thereupon  the  bonds  were  taken,  on  the  con- 
dition that  Huntington  ami  his  four  part- 
ners— Hopkins, Stanford,  and  the  two  Crock- 
ers— should  make  themselves  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  money  received  until  the 
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minabioat  the  option  cdTthfc  company*  ^y^ty  Hiftt  resolution  emied  their  trouble*.  Be- 
hand  employed  wimj  pauLo#  ; and  fore  the  yew  «taa  over  xhtsy 

in  reading  over  the  old  contract  I catoe  upon  their  government  bond*.  They.**  ill  had  ( hr- 
u clan*?  ¥peeiixlly  obliging  the  ooutwtots,  wmyt  and  most iw&liy  pari  <»(  tho  line  tw 
to  keep  li<[«dr  out  of  tlie  * c&mp&  When  build  ; they  af  t!)  bad  \ty  transport  all  their 
Hutdiugtua,  after  long  hihrrra  m New  York,  material  ar^uni  C apo  Horn ; they  hud  iltaxiy 
returned  to  Swratoento,  ho  found  the  trpas-  triala,  difficulties,  and,  obstacles  before  them, 
art*  obeat.  so  low  tluit  it  was  mstdraoury  to  for  nearly  four  years  Were  consumed  kp  cv*m- 
diminish  the.  laboring  force,  or  at  once  raise  ing  the  Sierra ; they  had  to  eocoimter  lavr- 
raoro  moans.  “ Huntingdon  and  llopfeimi, 11  suits,  opposition,  ridicule,  evil  prophecies, 
Said  hr,  San,  out  of'  their  own  means,  pay  looses;  had  to  organ  ito  a vaef  laboring  force,. 
4CHi  iuert  during  a trow  nmiy  caw  each  j ylrill  long  tuunrLs.  shovel  away  id  one  taring 
of  you  keep  oh  the  line  f}  The  live  men  sixty  test  of  snow,  over  seven  miles  of  the  line, 
agreed  in  Council  at  54  K ►Street  that  out  of  ! in  onler  to  get  at  the  rooijdii  d ; bad  ro*  t up 
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.mid*  % load  *i*  support  of  rdO  man  for  »,':  Los  Angelos,  San  Bernardino,  find.  the  Cblo- 
rviu  out  oS  their  mvn  pocket#  ibr  an  enter-  • ntdo  Rir«r* sngineensi  are  busy  laying  tracks 
prif^  ip  lhti*U£t*Ba  of  Vhu?ii  few  of  their  or  mtryeyitig  wtr  rooted 
Qint  friends  hdiievbd.  j The  Central  PaiYfie  Railroad  wcw»  one  of 

Tlife^ecret  hf  their  >ni  coens  wag  that  these  j tbs  moat  expensive  m.  build  in  the,  world, 
fiv*  country  *u>$s4t4iibi  mohpt,  in  good  faith,  j Ito  *&gVnser*v  Mdtitnguo  and  (>rey*  would 
to  bo ihl  a fbilrftkth  They  did  not  expert  in  : fa*?*  been  oil  xrpt  the  Vf*>rbl  had 

get  mbtmy  out  of  an-  voh-tpriwo  he  tore  they  ■ they  Cimetraciod  a. road  Mlf  as  diAertit  in 
jmt  uiodey  of  thiMr  nwn  into  it-  Th«y  man-  Europe  Tht^  had  hot  rmjy  to  budti  a xx>&A 
ftgrtd  till  t ho  detail^  ^ia?eftiBy^ntl  prudent-  through  an  aimo&t  inaeoeewble  Gantry,  hut 

ly  m itay  were  hguiagp  th*vr  when  It  yrin*  n»>roplete<tthey  had  the  farther 

b2j7$w&i&  m dfy*jp»o<ls  \>u€th^m.  They  were  problem  of  running  train#  over  H a t all  eea- 
bv&t&t  iiw&i  Wfwfci;  Huntington  bvgaxi  to  norm.  Ton  will  mu  litflo  of  the  oofrtly  and 
but  \r*m  and  nnu*bmery  in  >hnv  ¥ork,  {moplo  solid  anow-#lieds,  thru  ugh  which  yon  pm 
flocked  in  him  td  &dh  jind  there  m n kt*>ty  UK»«tiy  l)y  ni|ftt>  and;  wfeh  are  noVh^hVg 
of  with  mnte  with  an  hflbr  of  h roofni  with  iron  ; vrni  Will  not  w?«  at  all  the 

handsome  wunicmion  h>  Hontingtoh  if  ho  p6uti<jtt»u»  snow -plows,  of  various  patterns, 
would  deal  with  hlrn%  A*  J want  all  the  com-  some  tuptish  the  snow  off  on  ooo  side,  mine 
&dt*kmvl  <*«»n  get**' wo#  t-h«V  tepi£'i'**'but  1 rm  ther ojthei>/‘4h;W;l*-'  others nook; 

*n?nx  them  put  in  the  bi  ll  Th%*  ton d has  got  me  roly  to  lling  it  otf  the  tmelc  on  t he  plains, 
io  be  built  without  any  aud  behind  which,  during  the  past  winder, 

-J>0brt  keep  a to&u  at  work  whom  you  often  eight,  heavy caghifcs  were  iuirnesw'd  to 
catft  p.\v  reiiutiTty  at  the  end  of  the  month  .4  “ 'Uink”-  the  ^now^^ml  throw  it  from  twenty 
we  ^on  t stop  wror^>  htif  if  v&  can  p&y  tv»  airty  feet  ©Way.  . 

only  one  man,  v«  will  employ  only  one/1  Nor  Will  you  see,  unless  you  inquire  for  it, 
wa*  th^ir  Thopehire  every  contract  In  BiwTameuto  an  admirable  institution,  fbo 

wiws  made  Uirmmahle  at  the  will  of  the  etmt-  ihmtnd  Pacific  E'atlroad  Hospital,  a fine 
iW)j>  Jn  lew  Yovk>  where  t)ie  mouwy  was  huililiiig  which  in  ini  open  square, 

k>  be  raised  on  the  bnuda^^hd  the  mhti^rial  emt  j$Q]W&.f  m\4  m supported  by  a monthly 
hiwl  td  i^  bbujfebt  a,n4  <iblppmif  lhe  bonds  fifty  'ceutw  from  every  mim 

were  sold  opiy  tb^r  i$ urtuy>  and  tiit3  irbu  bought  engaged  with  the  eontpany,  from  the  |m?»i- 
•fitf.  ;e%h*..  Anil  aU  Ibia  time  the  Ibtefeet  waa  tletii  down*-  One  of  the  oldest  pliydeiutmof 
kept  dowri  I >y  ^ very  }>o««i )de  rare  anil  pre-  SarfamehlO  h>ua  ebatge  of  tliis  ho^trital,  and 
viSoh,  l*  If;  f . tft-be  - ho  too  Wiis  oro&  n€  wh(o  formed  the 

in  building  thbi  v*m\y  ami  Huntington,  4<  1 Sepnblierm  paHy  in  Calih«rda.  In  the  re- 
tn^Axi  that  the  Company  ^haU  make  it/-  port  of  the  Board  of  Health  thlsi  hds~ 
When:  sofneliiuiy.deiyhi-  ybw  fhat-T'  ih«  Oent-mi  jdtal  fit  ^ikea  t?f  as  M fituf  in  the  order  Qt* 
Paeifie  |moplo  elo^/Vyou  will  under-  aalubfi ty  and  #ueeeiasfui  retcuiti»iTi  the  worlds 
«tabd  that  fliey  wei^  honest.  .and-Jt  in.  ey^ry  way  a noiaplete  and  care* 

Nor  were  they  Hotisded  merely  to  com-  fully  umanged  mslitatioiL 
plete  tbeir  r»>ail.  They  h-;ve  bn  ied  thorn-  The  company,  whklq  as  ] h?m>  told  yon, 
«eivea  in  establishing  feedor^  for  it  in  Cali-  ItUH  trtili  ita  bead^piiirtcrs  at  54  Jv  Street, 
foreid,  and  already  own  amt  nnuja^  almost  | wSiu  rUinouto,  now  imiploys  biorv  n»en  than  all 
the  Wh»l^  rajhoinl  aysteiu  of  that  State,  j the  athnr  lORmitbctUi^r^  In  its 

toward  Oregon,  and  south  ward  toward  j pay-roU,  .in  Htato  cobtelw  tWiO 
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iiiillioti  'doi&fe  per  month  m hMikHhg  rohlv  cooked  breakiUst,  run  hist  the  roar hf the 
new  firtuUy  atutl  it  ha*,  still  vt  54  K ifHmd*  siixf  Atid  the  bowling  of  tbe  *eaT 

most  cbmplote  laoit-offihb  linns,  will  make.  one*  hf  your  ploii&UriU-Kt  ex- 
m]fe  f uot  ^.xecptiiig  that  at  f*n*ieL«ce* ; ta  Wmd^ar6^».- 0:a.fdl?r*a ' i*,,good 
WaCongum --~i^  place  whore  yon  may  #oUh  fc  bodlcction  of  gnzxJv  bears,  ami  other  wild 
<ni  fti&p*,  locate,  ami  pay  .for/ any' ' yufiitffiiy  \ bC'vsm  oath t to  Caltfdmia*,  will  amuse  end 
of  the  rompiiuv’s  laud?*  you  wish  feir,  ami  I iosttuci  ohUdreo'  from  fifteen  to  tHYy  year* 
Vh<crc  you  may  Obtain  tti  » frw;niimife«  <te-  - of  age;  the  Chhmu  and  .iopanesfp  «hop£  have 
tailed  and  specific ' iutbmaiioii  eorieemiiig  j »^inwtk#satalIprieeo  from  twenty -live-  cents 
hmd&  in  any  pari  of Caiitbmiau  } to  live  1*  cmdml  doll  a i s ;;  and  theCbitieaeqtw- 

0ne  lAghhrht  pf  tWbuftdi&g  Witte  sbwM}  tor  vrill  oceupy  you  several  days,  if  yen  are 
will  eonelude  what  I harft  tb  ^av  ttfjtT  In  at  all  curious, 

ApriL  i<$pt  ten  railed  of  romt  \v#m  -initlt  hi  You  will  easily  tmd  the  streets  devoted  to 
one- day > This  iu  probably  the  greatest  feat.-  the  Chiteee,  They  occupy  a considerable 
of ' wM^iTdillCwg  on  retard.  What  is  heart  of  tin  city  ; and  their 

rtmafkuUfe  about  fth  that  eight  lneo  hatuh  shops,  in  Dupont,  and  other 

led  nii  the  ipfdi  iok  this  toti  piOe&,  These  srtreots,  uxcopeO  t4i  visIiaT«,  xhongli  you  will 
eight  t»ts  walk  ed  ten  tndt**  that  day  * and  not  find  umch  to  buy  in  them,  nor  many  of 


lilbid  ami  handled  one  thooaand  ttms  of  rail 
bur*  vayh. 

You  will  find  San  Fmneixcr>  ope  y>f  the 
T>  Lesion  i test  and  must  novel  of  oil  the  sights 
of  California,  The  hold*  ufA  udimiably 
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mir&bl*  of  tumbling ; hut  •;  ''  ; 

$fc*  »*rv >de  peHohtiauee  tva  will 
liud  nawt  orange  *uid  extraonli- 
nary.  The  Vitidi&ifcta  tsit  la  this 
Wik  of  tins  stage,  au<l  (lie  per- 
former* 4M»i  actor*  >uu>ke  ami  fcip 
fa; (i  in  tiW.  ihidiry^fa  :vt.»*u  th»  y 
happen  tin  he  diaewgug&l.  The 
as*  c***tly  and  dat>o- 
ntk;  the  skitiug  iippedrs*  to  m 
\\  -stern  barbarian*  onti a-geontdy 
siiiu'ti:  amt  ?,h*  voice*  are  rim 
v«r?  soul  -of ‘discord,  tijly  moivied 
to  th&  music,  ^rlueh  vriii  set 
kwth .oh  edgv  **>4  pii&pp  you r ! 
ear*  wiiJj  i te  ficm*  and  iHiuituml 
tdaavgpr  laid  idM:tfF4c  reams.  ;jw 

%tkt  b?&  $X&h,  ifelrisig  t-be 
day.  yi«it:tb^’;€.uuiV.so  p* 

ju**4ioda»*,  iu  which  a poiiwtuaii  J $$ 
will  gtthh*  youu  ;tb*y  lire  In  the 
kto&lbgr  style  «f  ike  thWvtee*  dec-  .-.■/• 
wited  with  she»p  tuiael : but 
yon  will  «ea  the  Chiue&t  mammi 
of  wowhip,  ami  iu  one  of  the  >fV^ 
tended  wrae  cujfiiiud  Oarm>g  in 
VttNtfi*  .'J'  •*  '>  / ' 

Tb%>  Cliinwe  quarter  ife  perfhcit* 
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ly  *afe  anti  orderly ; and  you  uw>d 
no  pniteetaoh,  even  Dir  Indie*  and  children, 
in  going:  to  the  theatre  oralne  where. 

AjDong  the  sight*  Ui  GaiitV»nUi*-  mo?t  at- 
tracti?*  to  (he  thumt  tli&  gtfm*  of  Big 
Trees  and  the  wimdpjfcdE  Vo»wniU'  Valley 
aye*  of  u>m*ef  the  date-L 


Travelers*  who  come  for  Imi  a homed 
stay  will  eromitnize  fimo  by  seeing  (irnt  San 
FraueiKoo  and  it«  nnigiil>mlj*xwi,  in  which  I 
fiicloilp  tfw  San  Valley , the  Alnia&en 

xahio,  tmii  Santa  C rii* ; anil  on  r)i*  north  the 
Ctey*ers.  Clear  Xnrfe,  if  yon  have  time,  the 
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turn  thither,  the  train  will  take  you,  byway 
of  Gilroy,  to  Watsonville,  where  you  may 
see  wheat  growing  luxuriantly  almost  to 
the  seart&hore ; and  by  stage  through  a charm- 
ing country  to  Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest watering-places  of  California,  by  way 
of  Monterey,  the  old  capital  of  California. 
You  can  not  do  better  than  to  ride  up  the 
coast,  through  lovely  scenery  and  pleasant 
villages,  to  tho  famous  beach  of  Peseadero, 
and  back  to  San  Mateo,  where  you  take  the 
railroad  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  the  excursions  to  bo 
made  around  Ban  Francisco,  and  it  will  give 
you  an  excellent  example  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Califoruia,  as  well  as  of  the  pietuiv 
estjae  beauty  of  its  scenery.  In  May  and 
Jane  the  whole  country  is  covered  with 
lovely  dowei*s-  Tho  brilliant  yellow  and 
orange  of  the  eschscholtzia,  or  California 
poppy,  and  the  tender  blue  and  white  of  the 
lupine,  line  the  road  and  cover  the  fields  in 
broad  masses,  which  give  a perpotnal  delight 
to  the  eye.  The  oak  groves,  too,  will  excite 
your  admiration.  The  California  oak  is  a 
low-branching  and  far-spreading  free,  dis- 
posed in  irregular  masses,  win  oh  give  a lovely 
park-like  effect  to  the  landscape,  and  add 
very  much  to  the  rural  beauty  of  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  roses,  too,  grow  in 
masses,  free  from  disease,  and  of  a size  and 
depth  of  color  not  found  with  us  in  the  East ; 
and  in  the  highly  cultivated  places  in  the 
San  Joad  Valley  you  will  meet  with  the 
pomegranate,  the  fig,  and  a great  variety  of 
dowering  shrubs,  and  some  evergreens,  un- 
known to  us  in  tjie  East,  many  of  the  former 
brought  from  Japau,  China,  and  Australia. 
The  enealyptus,  or  Australian  gum,  is  de- 
servedly a favorite  tree  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia; it  has  made,  in  favorable  places,  a 
growth  of  twenty-five  feet  in  a single  sea- 
sou,  is  evergreen,  and  its  bluish-green  foli- 
age contrasts  finely  with  such  trees  as  the 
lovely  Monterey  cypress,  which  ia  also  a 
rapid  grower. 


T11E  tilt*  TREES. 

If  you  make  the  voyage  to  the  southern 
comities,  you  will  see  at  Los  Angeles  and  its 
neighboring  settlement,  the  Mission  San  Ga- 
briel,  a number  of  fine  orange  orchards  m full 
bearing — surely  ono  of  the  most  beautiful 
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I conw  next  to  the  Voseinite  and  the  Big 
Tim  *t)d  gmv  you  the  following  hints j 
Oive  a^'  as  yon  urn  m lire  to 

this  pkrf  uf  ^^r  Y^ur.  At  the  Calaveraa 
jaCh>f«  f$$4^  d*  « wt^oHable  hotel,  item 
which  yoti  o&it  mid  will  want  )o  make  short 
fttoranfiosi*  <>u  horsaUftok  or  in  wagons  to  a 
larger  Adif  tyeeii  Hy  difecnverbd  £vnve ; and 
if  you  nan  fiitiii  of  h«5itirig?  AfTtiiil  giiate 
jdsofahrts  In  th*  tweak. — N\R  Do  mu  at- 
The  tiiiia  w"ba  4e- 


beto ^ _ _ 

slated  that  he  had  lost ' gjrkgiiefi  *«**»£ ; a.'fwho  gave  the  moot  dolomxs  and- terrible  aty 
w im  fellow.  You  can  , *#&  the  Cabvera^  £mtj&2$  of  their  fear?  ami  saOVriugfi  iu  going 
wyww#  itx  one  day,  mnehufig  iwotoight-s  mba  the  Tiiltey ; hrrt  I in  with  me  at 
at  the  grove;  but  if  you  tiiktf  tiktee  days  that  times  u weakly  girl  of  r/m  years,  who 
ymt  will  be  better  satishvd/  enjoydi  <5  very  foot  of  ilie  rido.;,  and  bete 

if>to  the  Y^nrite  Valley  by  way  of  eh  ted  by-  it ; and  no  lady  w ho  is  not  ithys- 
this^sitd/hih  p*4iir$b i h^ve  U by  way  of  tedly  or  mentally  mekpabhr  of  a 

tW  CfirttUorvUhs  t:»t'  0hinOse  Camp  mutes,  mile,  or  Kitting  on  a very  gunxjo  jyud. 
either  of  whit  li  will  eairy  you  through  a tented  horse,  need  have 
wmu&yuf  i -t lier  . j . ' / 

exJrauutecl  ^la^r  minin^dfetnct  of  0&U$*f~  If  you  are  not ^ awmkmjed  to  & 
jaaa— - to  thvvCfiiawni^  grove,  back,  do  not  let  yom^ll  bo  hnnwh.  Y?m 

Oivt'  ion  days,  if  ydit  catt,  t4l  tlte  v&Oey  Are  taking  a pleasure  trip,  anti  need  not 


iittilfc  Yon  can  “'fa?  fa  in  J*n i yon 
will  fee  aerrry  yon  bad  not  ;irra%^l  to  stay 
h/ng^r,  oml  tfyery  additteuil  day  wifi  give, 
job  gnvtwr  enjoy  laontb  ajid  ple^saxitor  rep- 
dictions-  Read  kit  yob  cam;  get  hold  of 
aW»nc  it  before  ymi .,rtntor  it— Biui  hings?s 
ln>Ok,  Whitney1*  book,  and  whatever  els*? 
there  may  be  aeeestdbte  to  y«u%  and  do  H^t* 
fear  diKSp^intmeiit.  \ ‘ - 

Take  a dear  tiay  to  rnio  into  the  valley, 
and  rxiiher  lie  over*  oqfiteie  (dirt  or  two  day* 
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body  ought  to  do,  but  very  few  do — make 
the  tour  of  the  rim  of  the  valley.  A party 
of  four  or  a dozen  can  make  this  journey 
in  four  or  live  days,  carrying  with  them 
provisions,  shelter,  and  covers  on  animals, 
and  gaining  an  enjoyment  unique  in  every 
way,  and  views  of  the  valley  which  can  not 
in  any  other  maimer  be  obtained. 

If  you  travel  hy  stage  toward  the  valley 
from  Modesto,  Bear  Creek,  or  Coppdrupolis, 
you  will  naturally  wish  to  sit  outside.  Ev- 
ery body  has  this  desire ; unfortunately  some 
must  sit  inside.  If  you  can  secure  your  right 
by  purchase,  do  so;  otherwise  you  must 
take  your  chance  in  an  unpleasant  scramble. 
The  pleasantest  wav  for  a party  of  three, 
four,  or  five  to  travel  is  in  a private  convey- 
ance; this  you  can  secure  at.  Stockton,  at 
the  stage -office,  and  carriage  and  driver 
will  cost  a party  of  four  ho  more  than  their 
fare  by  stage.  It  is  well  enough,  therefore, 
not  to  buy  your  tickets  in  Sau  Francisco,  if 
you  have  a party  to  fill  a carriage.  But  for 
one  or  two  it  is  better  to  go  by  stage ; you 
can  lie  over  at  any  point  os  long  as  you  like, 
you  will  make  rather  quicker  time  on  the 
journey,  and,  if  you  mean  to  stay  in  the 
valley  more  than  four  days,  you  will  save 
money,  as  the  private  carriage  would  be  a 
charge  to  you  while  waiting  outside  for 
your  return. 

Do  not  expect  all  the  luxuries  in  the  val- 
ley hotels,  A very  comfortable  bath-house 
was  set  up  last  year  near  Hutchings's,  and 
there  is  now  a telegraph  line  into  the  val- 


boggy.  At  whatever  hotel  you  may  stay, 
you  have  the  privilege  of  retaining  your 
horse  and  guide  during  your  stay  at  the 
regular  charge,  which  is  five  dollars  per  day 
for  both.  A party  of  four  or  six  requires 
but  one  guide. 

The  driest,  excursion  within  the  valley  is 
to  the  Nevada  Falls,  which  requires  a whole 
day,  csjwjc rally  if  you  climb  up  to  the  top 
of  this  magnificent  fall,  which  any  healthy 
person  can  do,  and  which  ladies  and  chil- 
dren are  sure  to  enjoy.  You  leave  the  hotel 
as  soon  after  breakfast  as  is  convenient, 
dine  at  Snow’s,  at  the  top  of  the  Vernal  Fall, 
at  half  past  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and 
Mm.  Snow  will  give  you  an  excellent  and 
abundant  dinner ; then  climb  up  to  the  top 
of  the  Nevada  Fall,  or  ride  up  if  the  new 
bridle-path  is  opened,  peep  into  the  singu- 
lar ravine  called  the  Little  Yosemite,  wan- 
der about  on  the  rocky  crags  over  which  the 
Nevada  turn  hies,  return  to  Snow’s,  go  down 
the  ladders  past  the  Vernal  Fall — a very 
easy  and  safe  descent — and  find  your  horses 
waiting  for  you  below  for  a pleasant  canter 
back  to  the  hotel. 

Take  with  you  into  the  valley,  above  all 
books,  Whitney's  “ Yoseraite  Guide-Book,” 
The  author  is  the  State  geologist,  of  Califor- 
nia. His  little  work,  published  by  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston,  will  fit  your  coat 
pocket,  and  will  interest  you  more  than  any 
novel ; and  you  will  be  encouraged  by  it  to 
do  what  ladies  and  children  can  do  with 
perfect  safety  and  convenience,  what  every 
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ley.  The  hotels  are  all  slightly  built,  but 
the  food  is  abundant,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions good  enough  for  tired  travelers.  If 
you  know  beforehand  the  day  on  which  you 
will  enter  the  valley,  you  will  do  well  to 
telegraph  from  Stockton  to  some  one  of  the 
hotels  for  rooms  to  be  reserved  for  you.  It 
will  save  you  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  irk- 
some waiting  when  you  arrive,  tired  and 
dusty,  at  the  place. 

Finally,  make  up  your  mind  before  you 
start  to  suffer  some  inconveniences.  You 
can  not  carry  the  Grand  Hotel  with  you  into 
the  monntains.  But  on  the  whole  journey 
you  will  find  every  one,  stage-drivers  and 
tavern-keepers,  civil  and  obliging.  The  way- 
side  inns  are  clean,  though  often  very  much 
crowded,  the  food  is  plain  but  abundant, 
the  service  polite,  and  the  charges  reason- 
able. At  some  part  of  the  journey  you  will 
have  to  rise  very  early,  but  this  is  only  on 
onfe  morning;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for 
most  people  to  eat  breakfast  at  four  or  half 
past  four,  though  it  is  served,  take  a cup  of 
coffee,  and  have  a hearty  lunch  put  up  for 
you,  which  will  be  welcome  to  you  about 
nine  o’clock.  Pay  no  attention  to  the 
grumblers  and  croakers  who  abound  among 
tourists,  and  you  will  find  the  whole  journey 
a wonder  and  delight.  The  mountains 
which  you  ascend  to  enter  the  great  valley 
are  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  The 
sugar-pines,  through  miles  of  which  you 
drive*  in  the  stage,  are  themselves  worth  the 
journey  to  California  to  see.  The  forms  of 
the  mountains  as  you  ascend  are  peculiar 
and  grand,  and  the  skies  are  bright  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  air  refreshing 
and  exhilarating. 

On  your  way  from  the  valley  to  the  Cala- 
veras grove  you  should  stop  a day  or  two  at 
Sonora.  There  is  an  excellent  hotel  there, 
and  the  quaint,  decaying  old  town,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  which  for  miles  has 
been  dug  over  by  placer  miners,  is  very 
picturesque  and  remarkable. 

On  some  parts  of  this  journey  the  water  is 
not  very  good ; even  in  the  valley  you  are 
apt,  when  riding  about,  to  drink  snow-water, 
- which  is  not  wholesome.  In  the  valley  you 
can  procure  generally  a mild  wine,  made  in 
the  neighboring  foot-hills,  and  not  sold,  so 
far  as  I know,  outside  of  Tuolumne  and  Mari- 
posa counties.  A little  of  this,  taken  with 
water,  is  a pleasant  and  wholesome  drink, 
and  may  preserve  you  from  dysentery. 

About  Murphy’s,  near  the  Big  Trees,  chil- 
dren will  offer  you  tarantulas’  nests  as  cu- 
riosities. You  should  not  pay  more  than 
half  a dollar  for  one  of  these  singular  bits 
of  clay.  At  the  Calaveras  Grove  Hotel  they 
will  sell  you,  for  a trifle,  pieces  of  the  bark 
of  the  sequoia,  formed  into  pincushions,  which 
make  an  agreeable  souvenir  of  the  journey. 

I will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the 
journey  or  the  scenery ; both  have  an  inde- 
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scribable  charm.  The  hints  $fiven  above 
will  serve  to  prepare  you  for  the  incidents 
and  accidents  of  the  way,  which  is  all  that 
the  traveler  requires. 

Lake  Tahoe,  Donner  Lake,  and  Virginia 
City  you  can  see  on  yo^r  way  home.  You 
get  off  at  Truckee  about  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
remain  comfortably  at  the  hotel  there,  and 
the  next  morning  drive  first  to  Donner  Lake, 
two  miles  distant,  and  then,  returning,  to 
Lake  Tahoe,  fourteen  miles  away.  Cross- 
ing the  beautiful  lake  in  a steamer,  you  go 
to  Virginia  City,  famous  for  its  mines,  and 
take  the  train  again  at  Reno.  Before  leaving 
San  Francisco  engage  your  sleeping-car  ac- 
commodations, making  an  allowance  of  two 
or  three  days,  as  you  please,  for  the  diversion 
on  your  route.  A day  car  will  accommodate 
you  to  Truckee,  and  you  will  need  the  sleep- 
ing-car only  on  resuming  your  journey  east- 
ward at  Reno.  Most  travelers  would  like  to 
see  something  of  gold-mining.  If  you^top  at 
Sonora  on  your  way  from  the  Yosemite  to 
the  Calaveras  grove,  you  can  ride  out  to  the 
Confidence  mine,  which  is  a productive  and 
well-managed  quartz  mine.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sonora,  also,  you  may  see  placer 
mining ; indeed,  last  year  $5000  were  washed 
out  of  a lot  in  the  centre  of  the  old  town ; 
and  when  the  circus  comes,  the  boys  go  out 
into  the  fields,  with  a pan,  and  try  to  “ pan 
out”  as  much  gold  as  will  admit  them  to  the 
“ show.” 

To  see  hydraulic  mining  you  should  go 
from  Stockton,  on  your  return  from  the 
Calaveras  grove,  to  Marysville,  near  which, 
at  Smarts ville,  hydraulic  or  gravel  mining  is 
carried  on  on  a scale  which  threatens  to  fill 
up  the  Yuba  River.  On  your  way  to  Smarts- 
ville  you  will  see  a place  made  famous  in  the 
Drawer  of  Harper’s  Magazine , the  celebrated 
Yuba  Dam. 

In  these  pages,  as  in  a ‘previous  article,  I 
have  net  aimed  to  describe  what  the  tourist 
to  and  in  California  will  see,  but  rather  to 
show  him  how  to  see  it  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money,  the  greatest 
enjoyment,  and  the  fewest  inconveniences. 
It  is  the  pleasantest  country  in  the  world 
for  the  traveler,  for  from  April  to  November 
the  weather  is  invariably  clear  and  brilliant, 
you  do  not  lose  a day  by  rain,  and  may  make 
your  plans  without  regard  to  the  weather.  It 
is  a land  of  abundance  and  good  living,  and 
the  people  of  all  races  are  courteous.  I have 
myself  traveled,  during  the  past  winter,  on 
horseback  or  by  carriage,  alone,  through  the 
least  frequented  parts  of  the  State  unarmed, 
and  never  heard  a rude  word,  though  I was 
often  forced  to  sleep  in  the  houses  of  Indians 
and  Spaniards.  And  a person  from  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  finds 
cause  for  pleasure  and  wonder  at  every  step 
of  his  journey  through  the  State,  in  its  scen- 
ery, its  people,  its  peculiar  industries,  and 
its  surprising  productiveness. 
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ONE  NIGHT  IN  VENICE. 
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“ In:  Love’s  fair  palace  dost  tea  tie  .empowered,. 
0 Idol  of  my. .heart! 

By  my  wish  shadowed,  by  my  thought  ♦aidowcreil, 
From  ail  life's  grief  apart,  : 

And  in  my  seal  auisbiuitigSTitv  of  morning. 

The  evening's  fairest,  star  : . 

Ab ! than  the  lily  ’haitii  tho  moon  <>(  heavCh 
'JCbou'rt*  loveiie.1-,  kvvelter  far  l"  ' 
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I see  him  gliding  to  my  shaded  window; 

My  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep; 

Yet  in*  my  dream,  through  all  its  dusk  phantasma, 

I see  his  shadow  creep ! 

The  rose  vines  closing  with  the  kiss  of  eveh 
Betray  his  coming  now, 

Outcasting  perfume  to  his  footsteps’  crushing 
That,  rising,  bathes  my  brow. 

0 fond!  O dear  one!  while  my  dreams  enthrall  me 
They  change  to  fervent  prayer: 

1 cast  a blessing  to  the  air  to  call  thee, 

To  meet  and  clasp  thee  there!” 

“ The  sighing  wind,  it  seemeth,  hath  been  nigh  her ; 

It  stirreth  soft  and  fleet  • 

In  flying  toward  me,  as  a dove  unfettered, 

With  murmurs  silvery  sweet. 

The  marble  statues  in  my  lady’s  chamber 
Are  scarce  so  white  as  she, 

As  sleep-entranced,  as  angel-watched,  she  sigheth — 

Sigheth,  I know,  for  me ! 

A white  swan  o’er  a lucid  lakelet  stealing 
Hath  motion  like  her  twn — 

The  tender  gliding  of  a new-created 
Pure  orb  that  ne’er  hath  shone. 

Ah ! might  I see  her,  see  her  as  she  lieth 
With  loosened,  waving  hair: 

So  fair  by  day,  she,  sleeping,  softly  dreaming, 

Must  seem  by  night  more  fair. 

O strength  of  Love!  O heart  that  throbs  to  faintness! 

Could  I bend  o’er  her  now, 

While  in  her  sleep  she  stirs  and  starts  and  listens, 

Love’s  joy  upon  her  brow — 

While  Hebe  calls  me  with  her  Cup  uplifted, 

And  Psyche  parts  her  veil, 

And  laughing  Ino,  with  the  poppy-crowning, 

No  more  seems  still  and  pale!” 

“He  stealeth,  stealeth  to  the  curtained  window; 

His  song  sighs  low  and  deep; 

The  thrilling  sound  of  his  impassioned  chanting 
Like  incense  seems  to  creep; 

The  gondol%  beside  the  terrace  pausing, 

I seem — I seem  to  see! 

But  ah ! the  picture  of  my  fair,  dead  mother 
Looks  feariugly  on  me! 

She  beckons  swiftly  with  her  jeweled  fingers, 

With  face  of  pale  surprise, 

As,  leaning  o’er  me,  by  my  couch  she  lingers, 

Tremulously  she  sighs; 

While  rising,  rising  to  my  chamber  window, 

I see  the  vision  now: 

The  silvery  lute  across  his  crimson  doublet, 

The  moonlight  on  his  brow!” 

But  Hebe  drops  her  cup,  her  wine  outspilling, 

And  Psyche  wails  and  weeps, 

And  startled  Ino,  with  a cry  upspringing, 

No  more  her  laughter  keeps. 
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The  crimson  vest  is  dank  with  deep  ootpourtng 
Of  fife's  pure,  fer\-hl  stream, 

Park’oifig  the  late,  whoso  sovnui  so  street  aps^Aritig 
Shattered  the  maiden's  dream, 

‘•Nay,  nay J no  vengeance  1 Ere  ray  life:  outtrelleUi 
Swear  all  shall  secret,  ho !' 

Bid  my  page  oast,  lest  this  sad  sight  betray  thee, 
Mv  body  to  the  sea. 


That  I die  for  thee  ii 
Ik  no  reproach,  nay 
1 came  lmhidtlon  to  thy  maidcai  chatiiher  f 
I die  ami  make  no  moiin. 

Oh,  kiss  me ! kiss  me  1 kl*s  me  in  my  <?ying 
O joy  $o  deep— m fleet ! 
p m\>  of  Passion!  <>f  thy  fearful  draining 
: : Tbo  very  , dregs 


niajihooiF^  Bummer 


• THE  GOLDEN  XIOK  OF  GBAtf  P£E£V 

% :V  rV-’/i/'l  v.^VK' ••  Br  A^TUOKT  TT&LLOP&  ; >*'  'i,v/.^vVvlv 

■ •>  : . : S'.S'A vr^  ; er  8'aJd Hteh 

sv!j  ^ . S‘u-fl  humor,  4.t*org*  iinmil  ii  h&sti' r to  xvtik 

\ . itereb »r^  1 ie££Lh^  u u i aa^i te  U>\hh^ 

' ; given  him  a alight  loiit.  u«»ing  hot  fairs  t/ufce 

-T-  i -#** , king  Bet  it\rm-va&'  of  him 'f* 

' - , n ; g v o/m,  AViol  sec  1 0*1,  and  it  wilt  go  off  in  ib\* 

- V ' right  to  he  sore,  and  tlira  if  his  boo  did  not 

v.  ‘j  HY>rel  ilr  Po^te. 

tween  t h#te  Breiy  tedy  agreed  that  George 

‘CHAPTEB  XIL  * hod  shown ihnMif  to  te  a mao 

' * oC  huaiiu^  in  tile  affain?  of  tte  inn  M Cob 

IT  became  nee eskary  as  Cfcorge  Yoaa  sat  at  mar,  • v 

supper  witVfaia  uftfaer  an#  Madatue  Vtes  Bmtaar  in  the  ttean  while  vrefct  on 

that  ho  should  fa  the  time  of 'his  return  to  srith  her  usual  mroupat  ion  rotmd  the  room, 
Colmar,  an  it  te  did  *o  for  the  ttUtly  raomihf  hut  how  auj  ag^in  came  and  stfawl  at  fate 
of, the  next  day  fan  i wx  He*  bad  told  Ma-  node1*  elbow;,  joining  in  ^ iroover^arion, 
d^sitke  Paragon  ttet  tie  espeet^l  in  zktirl  a^kia^  a or  ateot  Madaine 

i jranpern  Unt  one  »teht  Ho  iiowerer,  Faragoh.  Therv  wc»sT  perhaps,  i«.>njf*th?ngoi' 
his  arrival  that  >r  might  ho  diftlerJt  for-  the  guile  of  tbr  serpent  joined  to  her  dove- 
him  m get  oil  live  following  day,  noil  like  softmiss.  She  ask wl  questions  aml  iist^ 
f.herof(uv  te  tOhl  them  that  he  won  hi  sl<\ep  h>  answers,  nut  thru  in  bar  present 

irro-aigiifd^t-  tM>r  Woo*  d‘‘Orf  ami  ite*v:  atiitt  .!•  statf; Of  #io4  she  could  l/ruig  terself  to  take. 
*>arly  6o  (vi  t^  reach  tbe  O^lniar  inn  fay  mid- 1 a cteqi  infeJWt  in  the  aftairp  of  Madams  Fa- 
<lay.  ^leupptise  you  ftnd  Hie  old  lady  ratb- 1 7ago«%  liotel,  l^it/tecanse  ft  suited  her  that 
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there  should  be  some  subject  of  easy  conver- 
sation between  her  and  George.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  now  that  George  should 
be  nothing  more  to  her  than  a cousin  and  an 
acquaintance ; but  it  was  well  that  he  should 
be  that  and  not  an  enemy.  It  would  bp  well, 
too,  that  he  should  know,  that  he  should 
think  that  he  knew,  that  she  was  disturbed 
by  no  remembrance  of  those  words  .which 
had  once  passed  between  them.  At  last  she 
trusted  herself  to  a remark  which  perhaps 
she  would  not  have  made  had  the  serpent’s 
guile  been  more  perfect  of  its  kind.  “ Sure- 
ly you  must  get  a wife,  George,  as  soon  as 
the  house  is  your  own.”  • 

u Of  course  he  will  get  a wife,”  said  the 
father. 

“ I hope.he  will  get  a good  one,”  said  Ma- 
dame Voss,  after  a short  pause — which,  how- 
ever, had  been  long  enough  to  make  her  feel 
it  necessary  to  say  something. 

George  said  never  a word,  but  lifted  his 
glass  and  finished  his  wine.  Marie  at  once 
perceived  that  the  subject  was  one  on  which 
she  must  not  venture  to  touch  again.  In- 
deed, she  saw  further  than  that,  and  became 
aware  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  her 
to  fall  into  any  special  or  minute  conversa- 
tion with  her  cousin  during  his  short  stay 
at  Granpere. 

u You’ll  go  up  to  the  woods  with  me  to 
morrow,  eh,  George  f”  said  the  father.  The 
son,  of  course,  assented.  It  was  hardly  possi- 
ble that  he  should  not  assent.  The  whole 
day,  moreover,  wopld  not  be  wanted  for  that 
purpose  of  throwing  his  thunder-bolt ; and  if 
he  could  get  it  thrown  it  would  be  well  that 
he  should  be  as  far  away  from  Marie  as  pos- 
sible for  the  remainder  of  his  visit.  u We’ll 
start  early,  Marie,  and  have  a bit  of  break- 
fast before  we  go.  Will  six  be  too  early 
for  you,  George,  with  your  town  wayst” 
George  said  that  six  would  not  be  too  early, 
and  as  he  made  the  engagement  for  the 
morning  he  resolved  that  he  would  if  pos- 
sible throw  his  thunder-bolt  that  night. 
“Marie  will  get  us  a cup  of  coffee  and  a sau- 
sage. Marie  is  always  up  by  that  time.” 
Marie  smiled  and  promised  that  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  start  upon  their  walk 
with  empty  stomachs  from  any  fault  of  hers. 
If  a hot  breakfast  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing could  put  her  cousin  into  a good  humor, 
it  certainly  should  not  be  wanting. 

In  two  hours  after  supper  George  was  with 
his  father.  Michel  was  so  full  of  happiness 
and  so  confidential  that  the  son  found  it  very 
difficult  to  lieep  solemn  about  his  own  sor- 
row. Had  it  not  been  that  with  a half  obe- 
dience to  his  wife’s  hints  Michel  said  little 
about  Adrian,  there  must  have  been  an  ex- 
plosion. He  endeavored  to  conform  him- 
self to  George’s  prospects,  as  to  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  thoroughly  pleased.  “ You 
see,”  said  he,  “ I am  so  strong  of  my  years 
that,  if  you  wished  for  my  shoes,  there  is  no 


knowing  how  long  yoti  might  be  kept  wait- 
ing 

“ It  couldn’t  have  been  too  long,”  said 
George. 

“ Ah,  well,  I don’t  believe  you  would  have 
been  impatient  to  put  the  old  fellow  under 
the  sod.  But  I should  have  been  impatient, 

I should  have  been  unhappy.  You  might 
have  had  the  woods,  to  be  sure ; but  it’s 
hardly  enough  of  a business  alone.  Besides, 
a young  man  is  always  more  his  own  master 
away  from  his  father.  I can  understand 
that.  The  only  thing  is,  George — take  a 
drive  over  and  see  us  sometimes.”  This 
was  all  very  well,  but  it  was  not  quite  so 
well  when  he  began  to  speak  of  Marie.  “ It’s 
a terrible  loss,  her  going,  you  know,  George ; 

I shall  feel  it  sadly.” 

“ I can  understand  that,”  said  George. 

“ But,  of  course,  I had  my  duty  to  do  to  the 
girl.  I had  to  see  that  she  should  be  well 
settled,  and  she  will  be  well  settled.  There’s 
a comfort  in  that — isn’t  there,  George  f” 

But  George  could  not  bring  himself  to 
reply  bo  this  with  good-humored  zeal,  and 
there  came  for  a moment  a cloud  between 
the  father  and  son.  But  Michel  was  Wise 
and  swallowed  his  wrath,  and  in  a minute 
or  two  returned  to  Colmar  and  Madame 
Faragon. 

At  about  half  past  nine  George  escaped 
from  his  father  and  returned  to  the  house. 
They  had  been  sitting  in  the  balcony  which 
runs  round  the  billiard-room  on  the  side  of 
the  court  opposite  to  the  front-door.  He  re- 
turned to  the  house,  and  caught  Marie  in 
one  of  the  passages  up  stairs,  as  she  was  com-  * 
pleting  her  work  for  the  day.  He  caught 
her  close  to  the  door  of  his  own  room,  and 
asked  her  to  come  in  that  he  might  speak  a 
word  to  her.  English  readers  will  perhaps 
remember  that  among  the  Vosges  Mountains 
there  is  less  of  a sense  of  privacy  attached  to 
bedrooms  than  is  the  case  with  us  here  in 
England.  Marie  knew  immediately  then 
that  her  cousin  had  not  come  to  Granpere 
for  nothing — had  not  come  witli  the  innocent 
intention  of  simply  pleasing  his  father — had 
not  come  to  say  an  ordinary  word  of  fare- 
well to  her  before  her  marriage.  There  was 
to  be  something  of  a scene,  though  she 
could  not  tell  of  what  nature  the  scene  might 
be.  She  knew,  however,  that  her  own  con- 
duct had  been  right ; and  therefore,  though 
she  would  have  avoided  the  scene,  had  it 
been  possible,  she  would  not  fear  it.  She 
went  into  his  room ; and  when  he  closed  the 
door  she  smiled,  and  did  not  as  yet  tremble. 

“ Marie,”  he  said,  u I have  come  here  on 
purpose  to  say  a wotd  or  two  to  you.”  There 
was  no  smile  on  her  face  as  he  spoke  now. 
The  intention  to  be  savage  was  written 
there  as  plainly  as  any  purpose  was  ever 
written  on  a man’s  countenance.  And  Ma- 
rie read  the  writing  without  missing  a letter. 

She  was  to  be  rebuked,  and  sternly  rebuked 
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, — rebuked  by  the  man  who  had  taken  her 
heart  and  then  left  her — rebuked  by  the 
man  who  had  crushed  her  hope,  and  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  give  up  all 
the  sweet  poetry  of  her  life,  to  forget  her 
dreams,  to  abandon  every  wished-for  pretti- 
ness of  existence,  and  confine  herself  to  du- 
ties and  to  things  material!  He  who  had 
so  sinned  against  her  was  about  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  burden  of  his  sin  by  endeavoring 

* to  cast  it  upon  her.  So  much  she  under- 
stood; but  yet  she  did  not  understand  all 
that  was  to  come.  She  would  hear  the  re- 
buke as  quietly  as  she  might.  In  the  in- 

* terest  of  others  she  would  do  so.  But  she 
would  not  fear  him — and  she  would  say  a 
quiet  word  in  defense  of  her  own  sex  if  there 
should  be  need.  Such  was  the  purport  of 
her  mind  as  she  stood  opposite  to  him  in  his 
room. 

“I  hope  they  will  be  kind  words,”  she 
said.  “As  we  are  to  part  so  soon,  there 
should  be  none  unkind  spoken.” 

“I  do  not  know  much  about  kindness,” 
he  replied.  Then  he  paused,  and*  tried  to 
think  how  best  the  thunder-holt  might  be 
hurled.  “ Thero  is  hardly  room  for  kindness 
where  there  was  once  so  much  more  than 
kindness;  where  there  was  so  much  more 
— or  the  pretense  of  it.”  Then  he  waited 
again,  as  though  he  expected  that  she  should 
speak.  But  she  would  not  speak  at  all.  If 
he  had  aught  to  say,  let  him  say  it.  “ Per- 
haps, Marie,  you  have  in  truth  forgotten  all 
the  promises  you  once  made  me  ?”  Though 
this  was  a direct  question,  she  would  not 
answer  it.  Her  wmrds  to  him  should  be  as 
few  as  possible,  and  the  time  for  such  words 
had  not  come  as  yet.  “It  suits  you,  no 
doubt,  to  forget  them  now,  but  I can  not 
forget  them.  You  have  been  false  to  me, 
and  have  broken  my  heart.  You  have  been 
false  to  me,  when  my  only  joy  on  earth  was 
in  believing  in  your  truth.  Your  vow  was 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  within  one  short  year 
you  are  betrothed  to  another  man!  And 
why  ? — because  they  tell  yon  that  he  is  rich 
and  has  got  a house  full  of  furniture ! You 
may  prove  to  be  a blessing  to  his  house. 
Who  can  say  ? On  mine  you  and  your  mem- 
ory will  be  a curse — lasting  all  my  lifetime.” 
And  so  the  thunder-bolt  had  been  hurled. 

And  it  fell  as  a thunder-bolt.  What  she 
had  expected  had  not  been  at  all  like  to  this. 
She  had  known  that  he  would  rebuke  her ; 
but,  feeling  strong  in  her  own  innocence  and 
her  own  purity ; knowing,  or  thinking  that 
she  knew,  that  the  fault  had  all  been  his ; not 
believing — having  gqjt  rid  of  all  belief — that 
he  still  loved  her,  she  had  fancied  that  his 
rebuke  would  be  unjust,  cruel,  but  bearable. 
Nay,  she  had  thought  that  she  could  almost 
triumph  over  him  with  a short  word  of  reply. 
She  had  expected  from  him  reproach,  but 
not  love.  There  was  reproach  indeed,  but  it 
came  with  an  expression  of  passion  of  which 


she  had  not  known  him  to  be  capable.  He 
stood  before  her  telling  her  that  she  had 
broken  his  heart,  and,  as  he  told  her  so,  his 
words  were  half  choked  by  sobs.  He  re- 
minded her  of  her  promises,  declaring  that 
his  own  to  her  had  ever  remained  in  full 
force.  And  he  told  her  that  she,  she  to 
whom  he  had  looked  for  all  his  joy,  had  be- 
come a curse  to  him  and  a blight  upon  his 
life.  There  were  thoughts  and  feelings  too 
beyond  all  these  that  crowded  themselves 
upon  her  heart  and  upon  her  mind  at  the 
moment.  It  had  been  possible  for  her  to 
accept  the  hand  of  Adrian  Urmand  because 
she  had  becomfc  assured  that  George  Voss 
no  longer  regarded  her  as  his  promised  bride. 
She  would  have  stood  firm  against  her  uncle 
and  her  aunt,  she  would  have  stood  against 
all  the  world,  had  it  not  seemed  to  her  that 
the  evidence  of  her  cousin’s  indifference  was 
complete.  Had  not  that  evidence  been  com- 
plete at  all  points  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  her  to  think  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  another  man.  Now  the  evidence  on 
that  matter  which  had  seemed  to  her  to  be 
so  sufficient  was  all  blown  to  the  winds. 

It  is  true  that  had  all  her  feelings  been 
guided  by  reason  only,  she  might  have  been 
as  strong  as  ever.  In  truth  she  had  not 
sinned  against  him.  In  truth  she  had  not 
sinned  at  all.  She  had  not  done  that  which 
she  herself  had  desired.  She  had  not  been 
anxious  for  wealth,  or  ease,  or  position ; but 
had,  after  painful  thought,  endeavored  to 
shape  her  conduct  by  the  wishes  of  others, 
and  by  her  ideas  of  duty,  as  duty  had  been 
taught  to  her.  Oh,  how  willingly  would 
she  have  remained  as  servant  to  her  uncle, 
and  have  allowed  M.  Urmand  to  carry  the 
rich  gift  of  his  linen  chest  to  the  feet  of  some 
other  damsel,  had  she  believed  herself  to  be 
free  to  choose ! Had  there  been  no  passion 
in  her  heart  she  would  now  have  known 
herself  to  be  strong  in  duty,  and  would  have 
been  able  to  have  answered  and  to  have 
borne  the  rebuke  of  her  old  lover.  But 
passion  was  there,  hot  within  her,  aiding 
every  word  as  he  spoke  it,  giving  strength 
to  his  complaints,  telling  her  of  all  that  she 
had  lost,  telling  her  of  all  she  had  taken  from 
him.  She  forgot  to  remember  now  that  he 
had  been  silent  for  a year.  She  forgot  now 
to  think  of  the  tone  in  which  he  had  asked 
about  her  marriage  when  no  such  marriage 
was  in  her  mind.  But  she  remembered  well 
the  promise  sho  had  made,  and  the  words  of 
it.  “Your  vow  was  for  ever  and  ever.” 
When  she  heard  those  word#  repeated  from 
his  lips  her  heart  too  was  broken.  All  idea 
of  holding  herself  before  him  as  one, injured 
but  ready  to  forgive  was  gone  from  her.  If 
by  falling  at  his  feet  and  owning  herself  to 
be  vile  and  mainsworn  she  might  get  his 
pardon,  she  was  ready  now  to  lie  there  on 
the  ground  before  him.  “ Oh,  George !”  she 
said ; “ oh,  George !” 
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OB,  GEORGE,  IF  TOC  O0Ci.I»  ENOW  ALL  1’ 


bly,  and  just  touched  bis  arm  with  her  band. 
“ Do  you  mean.  George,  that  you  Lave  con- 
tinued to  care  for  me — always  f” 

“Care  tor  you?  I know  not  what  yon 
call  earing.  Did  I not  swear  to  yon  that  1 
would  love  you  for  over  am?  ever,  and  that 
you  should  he  my  own  ? Did  I not  leave 
this  house  and  go  away — till  I could  earn 


“ What  is  the  use  of  that  now  he  re- 
plied, turning  away  from  her.  He  had 
thrown  liis  thunder-bolt  and  lie  had  noth- 
ing more  to  say.  He  had  seen  that  he  had 
not  thrown  it  quite  in  vain,  and  lie  would 
have  tieen  contented  to  he  away  and  back  at 
Colmar.  What  more  was  there  to  >k<  said  ? 

She  came  to  him  very  gently,  very  hum- 
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for  you  one  that  should  he  fit  for  you — be- 
cause I loved  yout  Why  should  I have 
broken  my  word  f I do  not  believe  that 
you  thought  that  it  was  broken.” 

“ By  my  God  that  knows  me,  I did.”  As 
she  said  this  she*burst  into  tears  and  fell  on 
her  knees  at  his  feet.  # 

“ Marie,”  he  said,  “ Marie — there  is  no  use 
in  this.  Stand  up.” 

44  Not  till  you  tell  me  that  you  will  forgive 
me.  By  the  name  of  the  good  Jesus  who 
knows  all  our  hearts,  I thought  that  you 
had  forgotten  me.  Oh,  George,  if  you  could 
know  all ! If  you  could  know  how  I have 
loved  you ; how  I have  sorrowed  from  day 
to  day  because  I was  forgotten ! How  I have 
struggled  to  bear  it,  telling  myself  that  you 
were  away,  with  all  the  world  to  interest 
you,  and  not  like  me,  a poor  girl  in  a village, 
with  nothing  to  think  of  but  my  lover! 
How  I have  striven  to  do  my  duty  by  my  un- 
cle, and  have  obeyed  him,  because — because 
— because  there  was  nothing  left.  If  you 
could  know  it  all ! If  you  could  know  it 
all !”  Then  she  clasped  her  arms  round  his 
legs,  and  hid  her  face  upon  his  feet. 

“ And  whom  do  you  love  now  T”  he  asked. 
She  continued  to  sob,  but  did  not  answer 
him  a word.  Then  he  stooped  down  and 
raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  she  stood  beside 
him,  very  near  to  him,  with  her  face  averted. 

“ And  whom  do  you  love  now  f ” he  asked 
again.  “ Is  it  me,  or  is  it  Adrian  Urmand  ?” 
But  she  could  not  answer  him,  though  she 
had  said  enough  in  her  passionate  sorrow  to 
make  any  answer  to  such  a question  unnec- 
essary, as  far  as  knowledge  on  the  subject 
might  be  required.  It  might  suit  his  views 
that  she  should  confess  the  truth  in  so  many 
words,  but  for  other  purpose  her  answer  had 
been  full  enough.  “This  is  very  sad,”  he 
said — “ sad  indeed ; but  I thought  that  you 
would  have  been  firmer.” 

“ Do  not  chide  me  again,  George.” 

“ No ; it  is  to  no  purpose.” 

44  You  said  that  I was — a curse  to  you  V* 

“ Oh,  Marie,  I had  hoped — I had  so  hoped 
that  you  would  have  been  my  blessing !” 

“ Say  that  I am  not  a curse  to  you,  George.” 

But  he  would  make  no  answer  to  this  ap- 
peal, no  immediate  answer ; but  stood  silent 
and  stem  while  she  stood  still  touching  his 
arm,  waiting  in  patience  for  some  word,  at 
any  rate,  of  forgiveness.  He  was  using  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind  to  see  if  there  might 
even  yet  be  any  way  to  escape  this  great 
shipwreck.  She  had  not  answered  his  ques- 
tion. She  had  not  told  him  in  so  many  words 
that  her  heart  was  still  his  though  she  had 
promised  her  hand  to  the  Basle  merchant. 
But  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  so.  As 
he  stood  there  silent,  with  that  dark  look 
upon  his  brow  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father,  and  that  angry  fire  in  his  eye,  his 
heart  was  in  truth  once  more  becoming  soft 
and  tender  toward  her.  He  was  beginning 


to  understand  how  it  had  been  with  her. 
He  had  told  her,  just  now,  that  he  did  nob 
believe  her,  when  she  assured  him  that  she- 
had  thought  that  she  was  forgotten.  Now 
he  did  believe  her.  And  there  arose  in  his- 
breast  a feeling  that  it  was  due  to  her  that 
he  should  explain  this  change  in  his  mind. 

“ I suppose  you  did  think  it,”  he  said,  sud- 
denly. 

“ Think  what,  George  ?” 

“ That  I was  a vain,  empty,  false-tongued 
fellow,  whose  word  was  worth  no  reliance.” 

44 I thought  no  evil  of  you,  George — ex- 
cept that  you  were  changed  to  me.  When 
you  came  you  said  nothing  to  me.  Do  you 
not  remember  T” 

44 1 came  because  I was  told  that  you  were 
to  be  married  to  this  man.  I asked  you  the 
question,  and  you  would  not  deny  it.  Then 
I said  to  myself  that  I would  wait  and  see.” 
When  he  had  spoken  she  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  to  him.  The  charges  which  he 
made  against  her  were  all  true.  They  seem- 
ed at  least  to  be  true  to  her  then,  in  her 
present  mood — in  that  mood  in  which  all 
that  she  now  desired  was  his  forgiveness. 
The  wish  to  defend  herself,  and  to  stand  be- 
fore him  as  one  justified,  had  gone  from  her. 
She  felt  that  having  still  possessed  his  love, 
haying  still  been  the  owner  of  the  one  thing 
that  she  valued,  she  had  ruined  herself  by 
her  own  doubts ; and  she  could  not  forgive 
herself  the  fatal  blunder.  “ It  is  of  no  use 
to  think  of  it  any  more,”  he  said  at  last. 

“ You  have  to  become  this  man’s  wife  now, 
and  I suppose  you  must  go  through  with  it.” 

44 1 suppose  I must,”  she  said,  44  unless — ” 

44  Unless  what  f ” 

44  Nothing,  George.  Of  course  I will  mar- 
ry him.  He*  has  my  word.  And  I have 
promised  my  uncle  also.  But,  George,  you  . 
will  say  'that  you  forgive  me  V 9 

“Yes — I will  forgive  you.”  But  still 
there  was  the  same  black  cloud  upon  his 
face,  the  same  look  of  pain,  the  same  glance 
of  anger  in  his  eye. 

“Oh,  George,  I am  so  unhappy!  There 
can  be  no  comfort  for  me  now,  unless  you 
will  say  that  you  will  be  contented.” 

“ I can  not  say  that,  Marie.” 

44  You  will  have  your  house,  and  your  busi- 
ness, and  so  many  things  to  interest  you. 
And  in  time — after  a little  time — ” 

“No,  Marie,  after  no  time  at  all.  You 
told  me  at  supper  to-night  that  I had  better 
get  a wife  for  myself.  But  I will  get  no 
wife.  I could  not  bring  myself  to  marry  an- 
other girl.  I could  not  take  a woman  home 
as  my  wife  if  I did  not  love  her.  If  Bhe  were 
not  the  person  of  all  persons  most  dear  to 
me,  I should  loathe  her.” 

He  was  speaking  daggers  to  her,  and  he 
must  have  known  how  sharp  were  his  words. 
He  was  speaking  daggers  to  her,  and  she 
must  have  felt  that  he  knew  how  he  was 
wounding  her.  But  yet  she  did  not  resent 
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his  usage,  even  by  a motion  of  her  lip. 
Could  she  have  brought  herself  to  do  so,  her 
agony  would  have  been  less  sharp.  “ I sup- 
pose,” she  said  at  last,  “ that  a woman  is 
weaker  than  a man.  But  you  say  that  you 
will  forgive  me  t” 

“ I have  forgiven  you,” 

Then  very  gently  Bhe  put  out  her  hand  to 
him,  and  he  took  it  and  held  it  for  a minute. 
She  looked  up  at  him  as  though  for  a mo- 
ment she  had  thought  that  there  might  be 
something  else,  that  there  might  be  some 
other  token  of  true  forgiveness,  and  then  she 
withdrew  her  hand.  “ I had  better  go  now,” 
she  said.  “ Good-night,  George.” 

u Good-night,  Marie.”  And  then  she  was 
gone. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone  he  sat  himself 
down  on  the  bedside  and  began  to  think  of 
it.  Every  thing  was  changed  to  him  since 
he  had  called  her  into  the  room,  determining 
that  he  would  crush  her  with  his  thunder- 
bolt. Let  things  go  as  they  may  with  a man 
in  an  affair  of  love,  let  him  be  as  far  as  pos- 
from  the  attainment  of  his  wishes, 
there  will  always  be  consolation  to  him  if 
he  knows  that  he  is  loved.  To  be  preferred 
to  all  others,  even  though  that  preference 
may  lead  to  no  fruition,  is  in  itself  a thing 
enjoyable.  He  had  believed  that  Marie  had 
forgotten  him — that  she  had  been  captiva- 
ted either  by  the  effeminate  prettiness  of  his 
rival,  or  by  his  wealth  and  standing  in  the 
world.  He  believed  all  this  no  more.  He 
Jpiew  now  how  it  was  with  her  and  with 
him,  and,  let  his  countenance  say  what  it 
might  to  the  contrary,  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  forgive  her  in  his  heart.  She  had 
not  forgotten  him ! She  had  not  ceased  to 
love  him ! There  was  merit  in  that  which 
went  far  with  him  in  excuse  of  her  perfidy. 

But  what  should  he  do  now  T She  was  not 
as  yet  married  to  Adrian  Urmand.  Might 
there  not  still  be  hope — hope  for  her  sake  as 
well  as  for  his  own  ? He  perfectly  under- 
stood that  in  his  country — nay,  for  aught  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  in  all  countries — a 
formal  betrothal  was  half  a marriage.  It  was 
half  the  ceremony  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
concerned ; but  yet,  in  regard  to  that  indis- 
soluble bond  which  would  indeed  have  di- 
vided Marie  from  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  hope  to  the  contrary,  such  betrothal  was 
of  no  effect  whatever.  This  man  whom  she 
did  not  love  was  not  yet  Marie’s  husband — 
need  never  become  so  if  Marie  could  only  be 
sufficiently  firm  in  resisting  the  influence  of 
all  her  friends.  No  priest  could  marry  her 
without  her  own  consent.  He,  George,  he 
himself  would  have  to  face  the  enmity  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  He 
was  sure  that  his  father,  having  been  a party 
to  the  betrothal,  would  never  consent  to  a 
breach  of  his  promise  to  Urmand.  Madame 
Voss,  Madame  Faragon,  the  priest,  and  their 
Protestant  pastor  would  all  be  against  them. 


They  would  be,  as  it  were,  outcasts  from  their 
own  family.  But  George  Voss,  sitting  there 
on  his  bedside,  thought  that  he  could  go 
through  it  all,  if  only  he  could  induce  Marie 
Brornar  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  worlds 
displeasure  with  him.  As  he  got  into  bed 
he  determined  that  he  would  begin  upon  the 
matter  to  his  father  during  the  morning’s 
walk.  His  father  would  be  full  of  wrath — 
but  the  wrath  would  have  to  be  endured 
sooner  or  later. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  the  next  morning  Michel  Voss  and  his 
son  met  in  the  kitchen,  and  found  Marie  al- 
ready there.  “ Well,  my  girl,”  said  Michel, 
as  he  patted  Marie’s  shoulder  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  “ you’ve  .been  up  getting  a 
rare  breakfast  for  this  fellow,  I see.”  Marie 
smiled,  and  made  some  good-humored  reply. 
No  one  could  have  told  by  her  face  that 
there  was  any  thing  amiss  with  her.  “ It’s 
the  last  favor  of  the  kind  he’ll  ever  have  at 
your  hands,”  continued  Michel,  " and  yet  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  half  grateful.”  George 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
did  not  say  a word.  It  was  impossible  to 
him  even  to  appear  to  be  pleasant  when 
such  things  were  being  said.  Marie  was  p 
better  hypocrite,  and,  though  she  said  little, 
was  able  to  look  as  though  she  could  sym- 
pathize with  her  uncle’s  pleasant  mirth.  The 
two  men  had  soon  eaten  their  breakfast  and 
were  gone,  and  then  Marie  was  left  alone 
with  her  thoughts.  Would  George  say  any 
thing  to  his  father  of  what  had  passed  up 
stairs  on  the  previous  evening  I 

The  two  men  started,  and  when  they  were 
alone  together,  and  as  long  as  Michel  ab- 
stained from  talking  about  Marie  and  her 
prospects,  George  was  able  to  converse  free- 
ly with  his  father.  When  they  left  the  house 
the  morning  was  just  dawning,  and  the  air 
was  freBh  and  sharp.  “ We  shall  soon  have 
the  frost  here  now,”  said  Michel,  “ and  then 
there  will  be  no  more  grass  for  the  cattle.” 

“ I suppose  they  can  have  them  out  on  the 
lowlands  till  the  end  of  November.  They 
always  used.” 

“ Yes,  they  can  have  them  out ; but  having 
them  out  and  having  food  for  them  are  dif- 
ferent things.  The  people  here  have  so  much 
stock  now  that  directly  the  growth  is  checked 
by  the  frost  the  land  becomes  almost  bare. 
They  forget  the  old  saying,  ‘ Half  stocking, 
whole  profits;  whole  stocking,  half  profits” 
And  then,  too,  I think  the  winters  are  earlier 
here  than  they  used  to  be.  They’ll  have  to 
go  back  to.the  Swiss  plan,  I fancy,  and  carry 
the  food  to  the  cattle  in  their  houses.  -It  may 
be  old-fashioned,  as  they  say ; but  I doubt 
whether  the  fodder  does  not  go  further  so.” 
Then,  as  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
he  got  on  to  the  subject  of  his  own  business 
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and  George's  prospects.  “ The  dues  to  the 
Commune  are  so  heavy,”  he  said,  “ that  in 
fact  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  made  out 
of  the  timber.  It  looks  like  a business,  be- 
cause many  men  are  employed,  and  it's  a 
kind  of  thing  that  spreads  itself,  and  bears 
looking  at.  But  it  leaves  nothing  behind.” 

“It’s  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  I hope,” 
said  George. 

“ Upon  my  word,  then,  it  is  not  much  bet- 
ter, my  boy.  When  you've  charged  yourself 
with  interest  on  the  money  spent  on  the  mills, 
there  is  not  much  to  boast  about.  You're 
• bound  to  replant  every  yard  you  strip,  and 
yet  the  Commune  expects  as  high  a rent  as 
when  there  was  no  plantihg  to  be  done  at  all. 
They  couldn't  get  it,  only  that  men  like  my- 
self have  their  money  in  the  mills,  and  can't 
well  get  out  <ff  the  trade.” 

“I  don't  thinly -you'd  like  to  give  it  up, 
father.” 

• “ Well,  no.  It  gives  me  exercise  and  some- 
thing to  do.  The  women  manage  most  of  it 
down  at  the  house;  but  there  must  be  a 
change  when  Marie  has  gone.  I have  hard- 
ly looked  it  in  the  face  yet,  but  I know  there 
must  be  a change.  She  has  grown  up  among 
it,  till  she  has  it  all  at  her  fingers'  ends.  I 
tell  you  what,  George,  she  is  a girl  in  a hun- 
dred— a girl  in  a hundred.  She  is  going  to 
.marry  a rich  man,  and  so  it  don’t  much  sig- 
nify; but  if  she  married  a poor  man,  she 
would  be  as  good  as  a fortune  to  him.  She'd 
make  a fortune  for  any  man.  That's  my 
belief.  There  is  nothing  she  doesn't  know, 
and  nothing  she  doesn't  understand.” 

Why  did  his  father  tell  him  all  this? 
George  thought  of  the  day  on  which  his  fa- 
ther had,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to 
himself,  turned  him  out  of  the  house  because 
he  wanted  to  marry  this  girl  who  was  “ as 
good  as  a fortune”  to  any  man.  Had  he,  then, 
been  imprudent  in  allowing  himself  to  love 
such  a girl  ? Could  there  be  yiy  good  rea- 
son why  his  father  should  have  wished  that 
a “ fortune”  in  every  way  so  desirable  should 
go  out  of  the  family  ? “ She'll  have  noth- 

ing to  do  of  that  sort  if  she  goes  to  Basle,” 
said  George,  moodily. 

“ That  is  more  than  you  can  say,”  replied 
his  father.  “ A woman  married  to  a man  of 
business  can  always  find  her  share  in  it  if  she 
pleases.  And  with  such  a one  as  Adrian 
Urmand  her  side  of  the  house  will  not  be  the 
least  considerable.” 

“ I suppose  he  is  little  better  than  a foel,” 
said  George. 

“ A fool ! He  is  not  a fool  at  all.  If  you 
were  to  see  him  buying,  you  would  not  call 
him  a fool.  He  is  very  far  from  a fool.” 

“ It  may  be  so.  I do  not  know  much  of 
him  inyself.”  . 

“ You  should  not  be  so  prone  to  think  men 
fools  till  you  find  them  so,  especially  those 
who  are  to  be  so  near  to  yourself.  No ; he's 
not  a fool  by  any  means.  But  he  will  know 


that  he  has  got  a clever  wife,  and  he  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  her.” 

George  was  unwilling  to  contradict  his 
father  at  the  present  moment,  as  he  had  all 
but  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the  whole  story 
about  himself  and  Marie  before  he  returned 
to  the  house.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  by  doing  so  he  would  be  able  to  soften 
his  father's  heart.  He  was  sure,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  were  he  to  do  so,  he  and  his  father 
would  go  back  to  the  hotel  as  enemies.  But 
he  was  quite  resolved  that  the  story  should 
be  told  sooner  or  later — should  be  told  before 
the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding.  If  it  was  to 
be  told  by  himself,  what  occasion  could  be 
so  fitting  as  the  present  ? But,  if  it  were  to 
be  done  on  this  morning,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  harass  his  father  by  any  small  previous 
contradictions.  • 

They  were  now  up  among  the  scattered, 
prostrate  logs,  and  had  again  taken  up  the 
question  of  the  business  of  wood-cutting. 

“ No,  George ; it  would  never  have  done  for 
you;  not  as  a main-stay.  I thought  of  giving 
it  up  to  you  once,  but  I knew  that  it  jould 
make  a poor  man  of  you.” 

“ I wish  you  had,”  said  George,  who  was 
unable  to  repress  the  feeling  of  his  heart. 

“Why  do  you  say  that?  What  a fool 
you  must  be  if  you  think  it ! There  is  noth- 
ing you  may  not  do  where  you  are,  and  4 
you  have  got  it  all  into  your  own  hands, 
with  little  or  no  outlay.  The  rent  is  noth- 
ing ; and  the  business  is  there  ready  made 
for  you.  In  your  position,  if  you  find 
the  hotel  is  not  enough,  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  not  take  up.”  They  had  now 
seated  themselves  on  the  trunk  of  a pine- 
tree,  and  Michel  Voss,  having  drawn  a pipe 
from  his  pocket  and  filled  it,  was  light- 
ing it  as  he  sat  upon  the  wood.  “ No,  my 
boy,”  he  continued,  “you'll  have  a better  * 
life  of  it  than  your  father,  I don't  doubt. 
After  all,  the  towns  are  better  than  the 
country.  There  is  more  to  be  seen  and  more 
to  be  learned.  I don't  complain.  The  Lord 
has  been  very  good  to  me.  I've  had  enough 
of  every  thing,  and  have  been  able  to  keep 
my  head  up.  But  I feel  a little  sad  when  I 
look  forward.  You  and  Marie  will  both  be 
gone ; and  your  step-mother's  friend,  M.  le 
Curd  Gondin,  does  not  make  much  society 
for  me.  I sometimes  think,  when  I am 
smoking  a pipe  up  here  all  alone,  that  this 
is  the  best  of  it  all.  It  will  be  when  Marie 
has  gone.”  If  his  father  thus  thought  of  it, 
why  did  he  send  Marie  away  ? If  he  thus 
thought  of  it,  why  had  he  sent  his  son  away  ? 
Had  it  not  already  been  within  his  power 
to  keep  both  of  them  there  together  under 
his  roof-tree  ? He  had  insisted  on  dividing 
them,  and  dismissing  them  from  Granpere, 
one  in  one  direction  and  the  other  in  anoth- 
er ; and  then  he  complained  of  being  alone ! 
Surely  his  father  was  altogether  unreason- 
able. “ And  now  one  can't  even  get  tobacco 
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that  is  worth  smoking, ” continued  Michel, 
in  a melancholy  tone.  “There  used  to  be 
good  tobacco,  but  I don’t  know  where  it  has 
all  gone.” 

“ I can  send  you  over  a little  prime  tobac- 
co from  Colmar,  father.” 

“ I wish  you  would,  George.  This  is  foul 
stuff.  But  I sometimes  think  Fll  give  it  up. 
What’s  the  use  of  itt  A man  sits  and 
smokes  and  smokes,  and  nothing  comes  of 
it.  It  don’t  feed  him  nor  clothe  him,  and 
it  leaves  nothing  behind — except  a stink.” 

“ You’re  a little  down  in  the  mouth,  fa- 
ther, or  you  wouldn’t  talk  of  giving  up 
smoking.” 

“ I am  down  in  the  mouth — terribly  down 
in  the  mouth.  Till  it  was  all  settled  I did 
not  know  how  much  I should  feel  Marie’s 
going.  Of  course  it  had  to  be,  but  it  makes 
an  old  man  of  me.  There  will  be  nothing 
left.  Of  course  there’s  your  step-mother — 
as  good  a woman  as  ever  lived — and  the 
children ; but  Marie  was  somehow  the  soul 
of  us  all.  Give  us  another  light,  George. 
Pm  blessed  if  I can  keep  the  fire  in  the  pipe 
at  alL” 

And  this,  thought  George,  is  in  truth  the 
state  of  my  father’s  mind ! There  are  three 
of  us  concerned  who  are  all  equally  dear  to 
each  other — my  father,  myself,  and  Marie 
Bromar.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who 
doesn’t  feel  that  the  presence  of  the  others 
is  necessary  to  his  happiness.  Here  is  my 
father  declaring  that  the  world  will  no  lon- 
ger have  any  savor  for  him  because  I am 
away  in  one  place  and  Marie  is  to  be  away 
in  another.  There  is  not  the  slightest  real 
reason  on  earth  why  we  should  have  been 
separated.  Yet  he — he  alone  has  done  it ; 
and  \te — we  are  to  break  our  hearts  over  it ! 
Or,  rather,  he  has  not  done  it.  He  is  about 

* to  do  it.  The  sacrifice  is  not  yet  made,  and 
yet  it  must  be  made,  because  my  father  is 
so  unreasonable  that  no  one  will  dare  to 
point  out  to  him  where  lies  the  way  to  his 
own  happiness  and  to  the  happiness  of  those 
he  loves!  It  was  thus  that  George  Voss 
thought  of  it  as  he  listened  to  his  father’s 
wailings. 

B*t  he  himself,  though  he  was  hot  in 
temper,  was  slow,  or  at  least  deliberate,  in 
action.  He  did  not  even  now  speak  out  at 
once.  When  his  father’s  pipe  was  finished 
he  suggested  that  they  should  go  on  to  a 

♦ certain  run  for  the  fir  logs,  which  he  him- 
self,  George  V oss,  had  made — a steep  grooved 
inclined  plane  by  which  the  timber,  when 
cut  in  these  parts,  could  be  sent  down  with 
a rush  to  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  saw- 
mill below.  They  went  and  inspected  the 
slide,  and  discussed  the  question  of  putting 
new  wood  into  the  groove.  Michel,  with 
the  melancholy  tone  that  had  prevailed  with 
him  all  the  morning,  spoke  of  matters  as 
though  any  money  spent  in  mending  would 
be  thrown  away.  There  are  moments  in 


the  lives  of  most  of  us  in  which  it  seems  to 
us  that  there  will  never  be  more  cakes  arid 
ale.  George,  however,  talked  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  reminded  his  father  that  in  mat- 
ters of  business  nothing  is  so  ruinous  as 
ruin.  “ If  you’ve  got  to  get  your  money  out 
of  a thing,  it  should  always  be  in  working 
order,”  he  said.  Michel  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  rule,  but  again  declared  that 
there  was  no  money  to  be  got  out  of  the 
thing.  He  yielded,  however,  and  promised 
that  the  repairs  should  be  made.  Then 
they  went  down  to  the  mill,  which  was  go- 
ing at  that  time.  George,  as  he  stood  by 
and  watched  the  man  and  boy  adjusting  the 
logs  to  the  cradle,  and  listened  to  the  ap- 
parently self-acting  saw  as  it  did  its  work* 
and  observed  the  perfection  of  the  simple 
machinery  which  he  himself  had  adjusted, 
and  smelled  the  sweet  scent  of  the  newly 
made  sawdust,  and  listened  to  the  music  of 
the  little  stream,  when,  between  whiles,  the 
rattle  of  the  mill  would  cease  for  half  a min- 
ute—George,  as  he  stood  in  silence  looking 
at  all  this,  listening  to  the  sound,  smelling 
the  perfume,  thinking  how  much  sweeter  it 
all  was  than  the  little  room  in  which  Ma- 
dame Faragon  sat  at  Colmar,  and  in  which 
it  was,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  his  duty 
to  submit  his  accounts  to  her  from  time  to 
time,  resolved  that  he  would  at  once  make 
an  effort.  ‘He  knew  his  father’s  temper  well. 
Might  it  not  be  that  though  there  should  be 
a quarrel  for  a time,  every  thing  would 
come  right  at  last  t As  for  Adrian  Urmand, 
George  did  not  believe — or  told  himself  that 
he  did  not  believe — that  such  a cur  as  he 
would  suffer  much  because  his  hopes  of  a 
bride  were  not  fulfilled. 

• They  staid  for  an  hour  at  the  saw-mill,  # 
and  Michel,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  said 
about  tobacco,  smoked  another  pipe. . While 
they  were  there,  George,  though  his  mind 
was  full  of  other  matter,  continued  to  give 
his  father  practical  advice  about  the  busi- 
ness— how  a new  wheel  should  be  supplied 
here,  and  a lately  invented  improvement  in- 
troduced there.  Each  of  them  at  the  mo- 
ment was  care-laden  with  special  thoughts 
of  his  own,  but  nevertheless,  as  men  of 
business,  they  knew  that  the  hour  was  pre- 
cious, and  used  it.  To  saunter  into  the  woods 
and  do  nothing  was  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  Michel’s  usual  mode  of  life,  and  though 
he  hummed  and  hawed,  and  doubted  and 
grumbled,  he  made  a note  of  all  his  son  said, 
and  was  quite  of  a mind  to  make  use  of  his 
son’s  wit.  “ I shall  be  over  at  Epinal  the 
day  after  to-morrow,”  he  said,  as  they  left 
the  mill,  “ and  I’ll  see  if  I can  get  the  new 
crank  there.” 

“ They’ll  be  sure  to  have  it  at  Heinman’s,” 
said  George,  as  they  began  to  descend  the 
hill.  From  the  spot  on  which  they  had  been 
standing  the  walk  down  to  Granpere  would 
take  them  more  than  an  hour.  It  might  well 
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be  that  they  might  make  it  an  affair  of  two  or 
•three  hours,  if  they  went  up  to  other  timber 
cuttings  on  their  route ; but  George  was  sure 
that  as  soon  as  he  began  to  tell  his  story  his 
father  would  make  his  way  straight  for 
home.  He  would  be  too  much  moved  to 
think  of  his  timber,  and  too  angry  to  desire 
to  remain  a minute  longer  than  he  could 
help  in  company  with  his  son.  Looking  at 
all  the  circumstances  as  carefully  as  he 
could,  George  thought  that  he  had  better 
begin  at  once.  “ As  ^ou  feel  Marie’s  going 
so  much,”  he  said,  “ I wonder  that  you  are 
so  anxious  to  send  her  away.” 

“ That’s  a poor  argument,  George,  and  one 
that  I shottfd  not  have  expected  from  you. 
Am  I to  keep  her  here  all  her  life,  doing  no 
good  for  herself,  simply  because  I like  to 
have  her  here  t It  is  in  the  course  of  things 
that  she  should  be  married,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  see  that  she  marries  well.” 

“ That  is  quite  true,  father.” 

“Then  why  do  you  talk  to  me  about 
sending  her  away  ? I don’t  send  her  away. 
Urmand  comes  and  takes  her  away.  I did 
the  same  when  I was  young.  Now  I’m  old, 
and  I have  to  be  left  behind.  It’s  the  way 
of  nature.” 

“ But  she  doesn’t  want  to  be  taken  away;” 
said  George,  rushing  at  once  at  his  subject. 

“ What  dp  you  mean  by  that  ?” 

“Just  what  I say,  father.  She  consents 
to  be  taken  away,  but  she  does  not  wish 
it.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean.  Has  she 
been  talking  to  you  f Has  she  been  com- 
plaining T” 

“I  have  been  talking  to  her.  I came 
over  from  Colmar  when  I heard  of  this 
♦ marriage  on  purpose  that  I might  talk  to 
her.  I had  at  any  rate  a right  to  do  that.” 

“ IJight  to  do  what  f I don’t  know  that 
you  have  any  right.  If  you  have  been  trying 
to  do  mischief  in  my  house,  George,  I will 
never  forgive  you — never.”  I 

“ I will  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  father ; | 
and  then  you  shall  say  yourself  whether  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  mischief,  and  shall 
say  also  whether  you  will  forgive  me.  You 
will  remember  when  you  told  me  that  I was 
not  to  think  of  Marie  Bromar  for  myself.” 

“ I do  remember.” 

“Well — I had  thought  of  her.  If  you 
wanted  to  prevent  that,  you  were  too  late.” 

“ You  were  boys  and  girls  together — that 
% is  all.” 

“ Let  me  teH  my  story,  father,  and  then 
you  shall  judge.  Before  you  had  spoken  to 
me  at  all,  Marie  had  given  me  her  troth.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ Let  me  at  least  tell  my  story.  She  had 
done  so,  and  I had  given  her  mine,  and  when 
you  told  me  to  go  I went,  not  quite  knowing 
then  what  it  might  be  best  that  we  should 
do,  but  feeling  very  sure  that  she  would  at 
least  be  true  to  me.” 


“ Truth  to  any  such  folly  as  that  would  be 
very  wicked.” 

“ At  any  rate  I did  nothing.  I remained 
there  month  after  month,  meaning  to  do 
something  when  this  was  settled — meaning 
to  do  something  When  that  was  settled ; and 
then  there  came  a sort  of  rumor  to  me  that 
Marie  was  to  be  Urmand’s  wife.  I did  not 
believe  it,  but  I thought  that  I would  come 
and  see.” 

“ It  was  true.” 

“ No ; it  was  not  true  then.  I came  over, 
and  was  very  angry  because  she  was  cold 
to  me.  She  would  not  promise  that  there 
should  be  no  such  engagement;  but  there 
was  none  then.  You  see  I will  tell  you 
every  thing  as  it  occurred.” 

“She  is  at  any  rate  engaged  to  Adrian 
Urmand  now,  and  for  all  our  sakes  you  are 
bound  not  to  interfere.” 

“ But  yet  I must  tell  my  story.  I went 
back  to  Colmar,  an4  then,  after  a while, 
there  came  tidings,  true  tidings,  that  she  was 
engaged  to  this  man.  I came  over  again 
yesterday,  determined — you  may  blame  me 
if  you  will,  father,  but  listen  to  me— de- 
termined to  throw  her  falsehood  in  her 
teeth.” 

“ Then  I will  protect  her  froip  you,”  said 
Michel  Voss,  turning  upon  his  son  as  though 
he  meant  to  strike  him  with  his  staff. 

“Ah,  father,”  said  George,  pausing  and 
standing  opposite  to  the  innkeeper,  “hut 
who  is  to  protect  her  from  you  t If  I had 
found  that  that  which  you  are  doing  was 
making  her  happy,  I would  have  spoken 
my  mind  indeed ; I would  have  shown  her 
once,  and  once  only,  what  she  had  done  to 
me — how  she  had  destroyed  me — and  then 
I would  have  gone  and  troubled  none  of  you 
any  more.” 

“ You  had  better  go  now,  and  bring  us  np» 
more  trouble.  You  are  all  trouble.” 

“ But  her  worst  trouble  will  still  cling  to 
her.  I have  found  that  it  is  so.  She  has 
taken  this  man  not  because  she  loves  him, 
but  because  you  have  bidden  her.” 

/ “ She  has  taken  him,  and  she  shall  marry 
him.” 

“I  can  not  say  that  she  has  been  right, 
father;  but  she  deserves  no  such  punishment 
as  that.  Would  you  make  her  a wretched 
woman  forever,  because  she  has  done  wrong 
in  striving  to  obey  you  f” 

“ She  has  not  done  wrong  in  striving  to 
obey  me.  She  has  done  right.  I do  not 
believe  a word  of  this.”  • 

“ You  can  ask  her  yourself.” 

“ I will  ask  her  nothing— except  that  she 
shall  not  speak  to  you  any  further  about  it. 
You  have  come  here  willfully  minded  to  dis- 
turb us  all.” 

“ Father,  that  is  unjust.” 

“ I say  it  is  true.  She  was  contented  and 
happy  before  you  came.  She  loves  the  man, 
and  is  ready  to  marry  him  on  the  day  fixed. 
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meat  to  thick  how  much  of  truth  there 
might  he  in  his  son’s  statement.  Ho  would 
not  even  allow  himself  to  remember  that  ho 
bad  forced  Adrian  Urmancl  as  a suitor  upon 
his  niece.  He  had  had  his  qualms  of  con- 
science upon  that  matter,  and  it  was  possi- 
ble that  they  might  return  to  him.  But  he 
would  not  stop  now  to  look  at  that  side  of 
the  question.  The  young  people  wero  be- 
trothed. The  marriage  was  a thing  settled, 
and  it  should  be  celebrated.  He  had  never 
broken  his  faith  to  any  man,  and  he  would 
not  break  it  to  Adrian  Urmand.  He  strode 
on  down  the  mountain,  aud  there  was  not  a 
word  more  said  between  him  and  his  son  till 
they  reached  the  inn  doors,  “ You  under- 
stand me,”  he  said  then.  11  Not  a word  more 
to  Marie.”  After  that  ho  went  up  at  once  to 
hia  wife’s  chamber,  and  desired  that.  Marie 
might  be  sent  to  hiru  there.  During  his 
rapid  walk  home  he  had  made  up  liis  mind 
as  to  what  ho  would  do.  Ho  would  not  bo 
severe  to  his  niece.  He  would  simply  ask 
her  one  question. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  striving  to  be  calm, 
hut  telling  her  by  his  countenance  as  plain- 
ly as  words  could  have  done  all  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  son — “Marie, 
my  dear,  I take  it  for — granted — there  is 
nothing  to — to — to  interrupt  our  plans  ?” 


Of  course  she  will  marry  him.  You  would 
not  have  us  go  back  from  our  word  now 

“Certainly  X would.  If  he  be  a man, 
and  she  tells  him  that  she  repents — if  she 
tells  him  all  the  truth — of  course  he  will 
give  her  back  her  troth.  I would  do  so  to 
anv  woman  that  only  hinted  that  she  wish- 
edit.” 

“ No  such  hint  shall  be  given.  I will  hear 
nothing  of  it.  1 shall  not  speak  to  Marie  on 
the  subject — except  to  desire  her  to  have  no 
further  converse  with  you.  Nor  will  I speak 
of  it  again  to  yourself : unless  you  wish  me 
to  bid  you  go  from  me  altogether,  you  will 
not  ment iou  tho  matter  again.”  So  saying, 
Michel  Voss  strode  on,  and  would  not  even 
turn  hia  eyes  in  the  direction  of  his  son. 
He  strode  on,  making  his  way  down  the  hill 
at  the  fastest  pace  that  he  could  achieve, 
every  now  and  then  raising  bis  hat  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  bis  brow. 
Though  he  hail  spoken  of  Marie's  departure 
ns  a loss  that  would  be  very  hard  to  bear, 
the  very  idea  that  any  thing  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  marriage  which 
he  had  planned  was  unendurable.  What! 
after  all  that  had  been  said  and  doue,  con- 
sent that  there  should  be  no  marriage  be- 
tween his  niece  and  the  rich  young  mer- 
chant! Never.  Ho  did  not  stop  for  a mo- 
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“ In  what  way,  uncle  ?”  she  asked,  merely 
wanting  to  gain  a moment  for  thought. 

“ In  any  way.  In  no  way.  Just  say  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong,  and  that  will  be  suf- 
ficient.” She  stood  silent,  not  having  a word 
to  say  to  him.  “ You  know  what  I mean, 
Marie.  You  intend  to  marry  Adrian  Ur- 
mand  ?” 

“ I suppose  so,”  said  Marie,  in  a low  whis- 
per. 

“Look  here,  Marie : if  there  be  any  doubt 
about  it  we  will  part,  and  forever.  You 
shall  never  look  upon  my  face  again.  My 
honor  is  pledged — and  yours.”  Then  he 
•hurried  out  of  the  room,  down  into  the 
kitchen,  and  without  staying  there  a mo- 
ment went  out  into  the  yard,  and  walked 
through  to  the  stables.  His  passion  had 
been  so  strong  and  uncontrollable  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  remain  with  his  niece 
and  exact  a promise  from  her. 

George  when  he  saw  his  father  go  through 
to  the  stables  entered  the  house.  He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
return  at  once  to  Colmar  without  waiting 
to  have  more  angry  words.  Such  words 
would  serve  him  not  at  all.  But  he  must 
if  possible  see  Marie,  and  he  must  also  tell 
his  step-mother  that  he  was  about  to  depart. 
He  found  them  both  together,  and  at  onee, 
very  abruptly,  declared  that  he  was  to  start 
immediately. 

“You  have  quarreled  with  your  father, 
George,”  said  Madame  Voss. 

“I  hope  not.  I hope  that  he  has  not 
quarreled  with  me.  But  it  is  better  that  I 
should  go.” 

“ What  is  it,  George  f I hope  it  is  noth- 
ing serious?”  Madame  Voss  as  she  said 
this  looked  at  Marie,  but  Marie  had  turned 
her  face  away.  George  also  looked  at  her, 
but  could  not  see  her  countenance.  He  did 
not  dare  to  ask  her  to  give  him  an  inter- 


I view  alone ; nor  had  he  quite  determined 
what  he  would  say  to  her  if  they  were  to- 
gether. “ Marie,”  said  Madame  Voss,  V do 
you  know  what  this  is  about  ?” 

“I  wish  I had  died,”  said  Marie,  “before 
I had  come  into  this  house.  I have  made 
hatred  and  bitterness  between  those  who 
should  love  each  other  better  than  all  the 
world.”  Then  Madame  Voss  was  able  to 
guess  what  had  been  the  cause  of  the  quar- 
rel. 

“Marie,”  said  George,  very  slowly,  “if 
you  will  only  ask  your  bwn  heart  what  you 
ought  to  do,  and  be  true  to  what  it  tells 
you,  there  is  no  reason  even  yet  that  you 
should  be  sorry  that  you  came  to  Granpere. 
But  if  you  marry  a man  whom  you  do  not 
love,  you  will  sin  against  him,  and  against 
me,  and  against  yourself,  and  against  God.” 
Then  he  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out. 

In  the  court-yard  he  met  his  father. 

“ Where  are  you  going  how,  George  ?” 
said  his  father. 

“To  Colmar.  It  is  better  that  I should 
go  at  once.  Good-by,  father,”  and  he  offers 
ed  his  hand  to  his  parent. 

“Have  you  spoken  to  Marie?” 

“My  mother  will  tell  you  what  I have 
said.  I have  spoken  nothing  in  private.” 

“Have  you  said  any  thing  about  her 
marriage  V9 

“Yes.  I have  told  her  that  she  could 
not  honestly  marry  the  man  she  did  not 
love.” 

“ What  right  have  you.  Sir,”  said  Michel, 
nearly  choked  with  wrath,  “ to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  my  household  ? You  had  bet- 
ter go,  and  go  at  once.  If  you  return  again 
before  they  are  married,  I will  tell  the  serv- 
ants to  put  you  off  the  place.”  George  Voss 
made  no  answer,  but  having  found  his 
horse  and  his  gig,  drove  himself  off  to  Col- 
mar. 
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Lie  down  to  sleep,  fair  maiden! 

The  spindle  cold  and  clear 
Hath  pierced  thy  beating  bosom ; 
The  hour  of  fate  is  here. 

The  birds  sleep  from  their  singing, 
The  roses  from  their  bloom ; 

The  wild  beasts  in  the  forest 
Accept  their  silent  doom. 

The  fountains  in  the  garden 
Sparkle  and  leap  no  more ; 

The  bees  forsake  the  blossom — 
Their  busy  toil  is  o’er. 

The  moths  dream  on  the  rafters, 

« The  revelers  in  the  hall, 

And  thorns  of  keenest  crystal 
Grow  thick  above  them  all. 


Sleep  till  the  Prince  of  Passion, 
With  burning  eyes  and  mouth, 

His  light  feet  shod  with  swiftness, 
Comes  from  the  fateful  South. 

Soon  as  those  fond  lips  kiss  thee, 
Those  sweet  eyes  flame  on  thine, 
The  blood  in  thy  veins  shall  quicken 
Like  life-blood  in  the  vine. 

. Thy  veins  shall  stir  with  fever, 

Thy  face  with  bloom  grow  bright. 
And  the  love-lips  of  thy  lover 
Awake  thee  to  delight. 

The  thorns  shall  melt  like  laughter, 
The  sleep  no  more  enthrall, 

The  fountains  flash  in  sunshine. 

And  summer  bless  us  all. 
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ness.  Good ! I shall  never  see  them  any  more. 
But  what  cAnes  next  f That’s  bright ; some- 
body coming,  and  right  soop  too.  Who  can 
it  be  f See  there ! it  goes  straight  toward  the 
smoke.  Will  it  also  pass  away  f No ; see, 
see  i it  kindles  the  smoke,  and  the  smoke  be- 
comes flame,  bright  flame,  and  now  all  is 
bright !” 

She  rose  and  walked  quickly  back  and 
forth  in  the  room,  then,  stopping  before  the 
window,  looked  toward  the  west.  “ I see 
nothing,”  she  said ; “ yet  something  is  surely 
coming.”  She  took  from  her  bosom  the 
little  image  carried  there,  addressed  to  it  a 
few  words  in  a strange  language  uttered 
with  reverent  intonation,  kissed  it,  and  put 
it  back  again,  saying,  “ Oh,  if  I may  hope  it 
is  my  child!”  She  resumed  her  seat,  and 
looked  into  the  fire,  but  soon  rose  up  again, 
exclaiming,  “ It  is  she !”  and,  hurrying  from 
the  house,  ran  toward  the  causeway  and 
bridge  that  connected  with  the  main-land. 
But  though  she  went  rapidly,  there  was  one 
who  moved  more  rapidly  still  to  meet  her. 
It  was  her  child — it  was  Bella,  who  appear- 
ed running  out  of  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  before  Vesta  could  reach  the  cause- 
way, had  passed  it  and  clasped  her  in  her 
arms. 

“ My  darling  will  be  safe  here  with  her  old 
nurse ; safe  and  comfortable  at  least,”  said 
Vesta,  as  she  re-entered  the  house  with  Bella, 
and  showed  her  into  the  apartment  that  has 
been  described.  “ I have  managed  to  save 
things  enough  for  that,  though  you  don’t  see 
them  in  this  room.” 

As  Bella,  relieved  of  her  mantle,  sunk  into 
an  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  blazing  light- 
wood,  and  looked  round  upon  the  apartment 
which  it  illuminated  and  cheered,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  the  fullness  of  her  contentment 
at  finding  refuge  and  rest,  “ I shall  be  per- 
fectly happy  here,.  Vesta  ; I want  nothing 
better.” 

And  truly  the  transition  from  kneeling  in 
the  ashes  of  the  once  grand  mansion  of  her 
family,  and  reposing  beneath  a roof  and  be- 
side a hearth  which,  though  rude  and  hum- 
ble, were  still  sufficient  for  her  and  her  own, 
was  quite  equal  to  the  difference  between 
misery  and  happiness  as  they  are  commonly 
measured  to  us.  And  yet  while,  enjoying 
her  repose,  she  waited  for  Vesta  and  Hector 
to  unload  and  dismiss  the  gift-bearing  train 
before  preparing  supper,  Bhe  began  to  feel 
that  after  all  there  was  just  one  thing  wanted 
to  make  her  happiness  complete.  That  one 
thing,  however,  was  not  long  in  coming,  and 
when  it  did  it  was  a dish  of  bacon  and  eggs, 
with  a com  hoe-cake.  Happy  Bella ! She 
had  eaten  nothing  since  morning  save  a 
reminiscence  of  her  youth  in  shape  of  a mo- 
lasses “ shingle-cake,”  purchased  of  an  old 
"mamma”  on  the  wharf  at  Georgetown.  A 
warm  infusion  of  a wild  tea-plant  supplied 
the  drink  of  the  feast,  which  was  lighted 
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with  what  was  a rare  luxury  in  Vesta’s 
household,  a candle  made  by  herself  from 
waxy  berries  gathered  in  the  woods,  which 
yielded,  as  it  burned,  a most  pleasant  in- 
cense. Having  set  all  these  before  her  ap- 
preciative and  thankful  “darling,”  Vesta 
went  to  make  ready  a chamber  for  her ; and 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  supper,  she  showed 
its  mistress  into  it,  the  latter  found  an  apart- 
ment fit  for  any  lady  to  occupy.  There  was, 
to  be  sure,  no  carpet  save  a single  strip,  but 
there  was  a beautifully  grained  yellow  pine 
floor;  and  there  hung  upon  the  walls  two 
life-sized  portraits  of  her  father  and  mother. 
“I  brought  them  and  the  bedclothes  and 
linen  from  the  plantation  house,”  said  Vesta, 
“ before  they  plundered  it.  The  other  things 
have  always  been  left  here  since  I took  charge 
of  the  place.  I tried  to  save  the  silver  too, 
but  the  devils  were  too  quick  for  me.” 

Meanwhile  Hector,  after  arranging*  his 
stores,  set  to  work  to  establish  his  quarters 
iq  the  kitchen,  a detached  building;  and  be- 
fore long  had  completed  his  arrangements, 
and  was  enjoying  the  luxury  he  had  not 
known  for  years,  of  sleeping  right  in  front 
of  a blazing  fire.  As  often  as  it  darkened 
down,  the  absence  of  light  awoke  him  to  re- 
plenish it  from  a heap  of  pine  knots  prepared 
for  the  purpose — that  is  to  say,  awoke  him 
just  enough  to  do  that  and  nothing  else,  and 
to  allow  him  to  know  the  delicious  joy  a 
black  man  feels  when  he  returns  to  his 
sleep. 

But  Bella  and  Vesta  worshiped  their  oft- 
replenished  fire  with  waking  eyes,  and  did 
not  retire  till  long  after  midnight.  During 
the  hours  thus  occupied  things  were  told 
that  were  never  referred  to  again  by  either 
as  long  as  they  lived. 

In  the  morning  before  the  sun  was  up,  or 
even  Vesta,  Bella  was  walking  on  the  sea- 
beach,  the  chant  of  whose  breakers  had 
filled  every  interval  of  the  night  as  if  with 
one  unvarying,  unending  hush  to  sleep. 
There  was  no  breeze  stirring,  but  the  waves 
still  heaved  with  a strong  swell,  and  combing 
high,  dashed  and  sent  their  waters  far  up  the 
level  beach  in  vast  crystal-clear  sheets  with 
hissing  and  sparkling  borders.  White  as  the 
sea-foam,  the  gulls  sailed  and  screamed  over- 
head, as  they  have  always  done  and  will  al- 
ways do,  incessantly  and  discordantly.  The 
low  state  of  the  tide  permitted  her  to  walk 
at  ease  upon  a wide  space  of  damp,  hard 
sand  lyipg  between  the  portions  that  were 
too  wet  or  too  dry,  which  space,  since  the 
last  tide  covered  it,  had  been  traced  over 
with  delicate  tracks  of  shore-birds,  with 
hieroglyphic  marks  made  by  innumerable 
little  “fiddlers,”  and  the  less  frequent  foot- 
prints of  the  quick-flitting,  pale-tinted  “ sea- 
spirits.”  Walking  there,  Bella  no  longer  felt 
the  burden  of  care  and  anxiety  for  the  future 
which  oppressed  her  when  she  came  out. 
She  looked  forth  upon  the  infinite  ocean  and 
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up  to  the  infinite  sky,  then  around  upon  the 
insignificant  verge  of  unstable  land,  narrow 
and  low,  where  she  trod,  that  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  of  the  sky  and  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  like  a mere  selvedge  of  time  in 
presence  of  two  eternities,  and  found  that 
presence  so  awful  and  so  fearful  she  was 
lifted  above  feeling  fear  or  awe  of  any  earthly 
circumstance. 

“Miss  Bella!  Miss  Bella!  are  you  lost!” 
cried  Vesta  close  at  her  side,  who  had,  as 
she  approached,  ineffectually  exerted  her 
voice  to  outdo  the  noise  of  the  gulls  and 
the  surf;  “but  it's  always  so  with  me. 
When  I walk  on  the  beach  I never  know 
how  time  goes,  and  I dare  say  you  have  no 
idea  the  sun  is  an  hour  high  and  breakfast 
already  on  the  table.” 

“ Time !”  said  Bella ; I could  live  here  for 
eternity.  Indeed,  I have  been  feeling  as  if  I 
were  already  in  eternity — as  if  I had  died 
and  come  to  another  world.  Vesta,  should 
I.die  here,  I beg  you  will  bury  me  on  this 
beach  between  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the 
tide.  And  my  spirit  will  delight  to  come 
and  walk  above  where  my  body  is  laid,  as 
in  the  body  it  has  walked  here  to-day.” 

“Come,  let's  go  to  breakfast,  and  after 
that  I will  make  you  a nice  notch-plait 
hat  to  wear  when  you  walk  out.” 

Crab  pies  and  crisp  hoe-cake,  fried  in  fat 
enough  to  supply  the  want  of  butter,  and 
tasting  better  than  the  best  wheat  toast 
and  butter  ever  did,  formed  the  breakfast. 
Eating  it  and  relishing  it,  Bella  forgot  some- 
thing of  her  exaltation,  but  no  whit  of  the 
courage  she  was  armed  with  to  meet  the 
problem  of  life  that  lay  right  before  her. 

She  was  sitting  with  folded  hands,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  her  problem,  when 
Vesta  came  in  with  her  work-basket  and 
a large  ball  of  palmetto  braid  of  the  sort 
known  as  “notch-plait,”  and,  taking  her 
place  on  a stool  at  Bella's  feet,  prepared  to 
sew  it  together  in  form  of  a hat.  “ See  how 
fine  it  is,”  she  said,  handing  up  the  ball, 
while  with  a few  strands  of  the  material 
it  was  made  of  she  began  to  braid  a but- 
ton or  centre  to  the  crown.  “ I shall  make 
you  a nice  broad-brimmed  hat  to  shade  your 
face  and  neck  completely.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  Vesta,”  said  Bella,  taking 
the  braid  and  carefully  examining  its  fold- 
ings. “I  used  to  do  notch-plait;  but  do 
you  think  I could  learn  to  make  it  as  fine  as 
this?” 

“ Easily,  ma’am,  if  you  are  as  quick  to  learn 
as  when  you  were  a child ; but  it  would  soon 
spoil  those  beautiful  fingers.” 

“ Did  you  ever  make  a basket  like  that  ?” 
pointing  to  one  in  three  stories,  formed  of 
rolls  of  grass  bound  to  one  another  with 
strips  of  palmetto. 

“ Hundreds  of  them,  ma’am.  I can  make 
rush  baskets  too,  great  heavy  ones,  to  ‘ tote' 
things  in.” 


“We  used  to  have  table-mats  made  of 
palmetto,  cross  wove  and  with  % border  of 
notch-plait,  did  yre  not  V ' 

“ Yes,  ma'am ; but  a better  kind  is  made 
of  grass,  just  like  this  basket  here ; they  are 
thicker,  and  wear  longer.  Aunt  Calypso, 
when  she  was  alive,  used  to  make  them 
and  send  them  to  Charleston  to  sell  by  the 
steamboat — Oh,  mistress,  do  you  know 
one  of  Ben's  boys,  Fortunatus,  has  got  to  be 
head  waiter  on  that  boat  f” 

“ Indeed ! Is  there  much  grass  and  pal- 
metto on  the  island  ?” 

“ Oh,  a heap — at  the  lower  end.” 

Bella  went  on  to  ask  so  many  questions 
about  labor  cost  and  selling  prices  that  the 
maid  opened  her  eyes,  exclaiming, 

“Oh  my!  how  many  questions  my  mis- 
tress does  ask!  Did  she  learn  that  when 
she  lived  among  the  Yankees?  They  are 
a mighty  curious  people.” 

“ It's  business,  Vesta,  and  not  curiosity.  I 
am  trying  to  think  how  I can  best  go  to  work 
for  our  support.” 

“Work!  support!  Why,  of  course,  Hec- 
tor and  I are  going  to  take  care  of  you.  Do 
you  suppose  emancipation  took  away  my 
child  from  me?  or  do  you  think  Hector 
has  brought  you  back  from  the  North  to 
forsake  you  now  ? The  fact  is,  mistress,  it 
don't  take  much  to  live  on  the  island.  I 
have  the  double-barreled  ducking  gun  hid 
away  up  stairs,  and  one  of  the  boats  is  in  a 
safe  place,  where  nobody  but  I can  find  it. 
With  them  Hector  can  get  game  and  fish 
enough  for  ten  families.  And  what  money 
is  wanted  to  go  to  the  store  with,  he  and  I 
will  work  for,  without  your  mother's  daugh- 
ter demeaning  herself.” 

“ Vesta,  feel  of  my  hands.” 

Vesta  felt  of  their  palms  and  fingers  with 
a puzzled  look. 

“ Vesta,  I can  work,  and  I will.  We  shall 
ask  Hector  to  cut  and  dry  for  us  a good 
quantity  of  grass  and  palmetto,  which  we 
will  make  into  mats,  hats,  or  baskets,  which- 
ever you  think  will  sell  best.  Then  I will 
go  on  the  steamboat  with  them  to  Charles- 
ton, and  see  how  I can  dispose  of  them.  If 
my  father's  old  factors  are  there,  I may  apply 
to  them,  and  perhaps  they  will  put  me  in  a 
way  to  sell  my  goods  in  New  York.  I will 
arrange  with  Fortunatus  to  assist  me  in  the 
business  if  I need  his  aid.  I am  sure  there 
must  be  people  enough  somewhere  who  will 
buy  the  nice  things  we  can  make.  You  are 
already  expert,  and  after  your  lazy  Bella,  as 
you  seem  to  think  her,  has  had  time  to  learn, 
I think  you  will  confess  she  is  something 
better  than  a i hominy-eater.'  ” 

“But,  my  dear,  sweet  young  mistress,  you 
are  not  in  earnest  ?” , 

“ And  when  I shall  have  learned  how  to 
sell  my  wares — how  many  of  them  I can  dis- 
pose of,  and  for  what  prices,  and  all  that — I 
may  endeavor  to  increase  my  gains  by  set- 
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ting  others  to  work  who  will  do  so  at  prices 
that  will  all8w  me  to  make  a fair  profit.” 

“A  good  many  would  be  glad  of  the 
chance,  that’s  true,”  remarked  the  listener. 

“ There  are  several  other  enterprises  I 
have  thought  of,  such  as  gathering  oysters, 
of  which  there  are  such  immense  quantities 
in  the  backwater  and  creeks,  or  buying 
moss  and  preparing  it  for  market.  Then 
there’s  the  cedar  piggin  business,  and  can- 
ning fruit,  which  I understand  perfectly.” 

“ Oh,  goodness  gracious  me !” 

“Any  thing  that  will  give  me  a few  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  which  I may  take  hold  of 
that  plantation,  for  that’s  what  I’m  deter- 
mined to  do.  But  one  thing  at  a time,  and 
for  a good  while  yet  this  palmetto  and  grass 
work  must  be  our  business.  Yes,  and  we’ll 
begin  this  moment/’  she  cried,  rising  up 
with  energy.  “Let’s  call  Hector,  and  ask 
him  to  go  and  cut  a boat-load  for  us  at  once, 
and  spread  it  to  dry.  I will  go  with  him.” 

But  Vesta  was  able  to  keep  the  impatient 
girl  within -doors  by  bringing  down  from  the 
garret  enough  of  ready-dried  material  to  oc- 
cupy her  hands  until  more  could  be  gathered 
and  prepared.  At  Stone  House  she  had  lim- 
ited her  hours  of  work  to  six  at  the  utmost ; 
but  now,  despite  all  entreaty  from  the 
troubled  Vesta,  she  extended  them  to  twelve 
and  fourteen,  allowing  herself  no  respite — 
being  able  to  endure  none,  rather — except 
when,  in  the  early  morning,  she  walked  on 
the  beach,  where  the  chorus  of  the  waves 
never  failed  to  charm  away  all  influences 
that  might  have  disturbed  her  tranquillity. 
The  example  of  her  industry  stimulated  that 
of  her  companion,  who  was  no  sloth  either, 
and  the  product  of  their  handiwork  accumu- 
lated day  by  day,  and  every  day  at  a more 
rapid  rate.  The  enthusiasm  of  a true  work- 
er was  upon  Bella.  She  lay  down  and  she 
rose  up  with  only  braid  and  basket  work  in 
her  mind,  and  the  visions  that  filled  her 
sleeping  hours  were  of  new  patterns  and  im- 
proved forms,  with  glimpses  of  money  and 
rice-planting  in  the  distance.  Women  who 
have  sought  refuge  from  spectres  of  mur- 
dered love  in  the  shades  of  cloister  and  cell, 
with  strict  fasting  and  incessant  prayer, 
have  sometimes  been  able  to  make  their  ref- 
uge good.  But  this  one  was  striving  for  the 
same  end  with  only  basket-making ! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  those  sales  of  “ blood- 
ed stock”  which  are  often  held  at  county  seats 
in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  when, 
though  business  was  over,  a crowd  of  loun- 
gers still  hung  about  the  fair  grounds  and 
the  small  race-track  where  the  animals  of- 
fered were  exhibited  and  tested,  Robert  Ha- 
gan, on  his  horse  Major,  rode  into  the  midst 
of  the  throng,  and,  halting  there,  began  to 


look  about  him.  Major  was  in  magnifi- 
cent condition,  and  had  been  thrice  rubbed 
down  that  day,  and  as,  lifting  his  arched 
neck,  he  fearlessly  glanced  his  brilliant  eye 
over  the  two-footed  portion  of  the  assembly, 
he  seemed  to  feel  the  pride  a perfect  animal 
might  be  presumed  to  feel  over  imperfect 
humanity,  could  he  but  know  how  base  it 
was.  Humanity  is  imperfect  and  base,  to  be 
sure,  only  because  of  the  almost  limitless 
sphere  of  its  action  and  its  vast  possibilities 
of  development ; and  when  it  shall  have  at- 
tained the  limits  of  that  sphere  and  the  full- 
ness of  its  possible  development,  as  the  horse 
has  already  done  within  his  narrower  bounds, 
maybe  the  result  will  compensate  for  all  the 
botheration  it  is  costing  us.  But  whether  or 
not  the  horse  of  tine  blood,  having  perfected 
his  moral  nature,  can  feel  scorn  for  poor  un- 
developed man,  still  doomed  to  struggle  on- 
ward and  upward  toward  a better  estate,  but 
struggling  so  blindly  that  even  the  choicest 
means  given  for  his  sustaining  and  uplifting 
— even  wine,  women,  theology,  politics,  and 
the  society  of  fine  horses — are  often  pervert- 
ed to  be  more  of  hinderances  than  helps,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  his  scorn  is  merited  by 
such  members  of  our  fallen  race  as  common- 
ly make  up  nine-tenths  of  those  who  attend 
upon  him  as  his  parasites,  or  who  buy  and 
sell  for  gain  his  noble  flesh  and  blood. 

But  though  Major  appeared  to  excellent 
advantage,  his  rider  did  not,  by  any  means. 
Robert’s  clothes  were  mud-stained  and  torn, 
his  hat  slouched,  his  hair  uncombed,  and  his 
face  dirty.  More  than  that,  his  eyes  were 
half  closed  and  his  mouth  half  open.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  acting  a part — the  well- 
known  part  of  “ greenhorn,”  a thing  no  bet- 
ter than  lying;  but  he  did  not  know  it,  as 
his  conscience  had  not  been  educated  that 
far. 

The  two  were  not  long  in  attracting  their 
full  share  of  attention,  notwithstanding  a 
few  “ scrubs”  were  going  round  the  course, 
and  Boon  the  proposal  was  made  that  the 
new-comer  should  show  his  speed. 

“ Can  he  trot  f”  one  inquired. 

“ I reckon  he  kin — right  smart  too,”  Rob- 
ert replied. 

“ What  time  can  he  make  ?” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that  f ” 

“ How  fast  can  he  go  f” 

“ I ain’t  got  nary  watch,  but  folks  our  way 
tell  me  he  kin  go  a mile  a minute.” 

Those  who  heard  him  laughed  loudly,  but 
none  the  less  did  as  many  as  could  do  so 
gather  round  to  inspect  Major’s  points. 

“ Put  him  over  the  track,”  cried  some  of 
those  too  far  back  to  see  him  well. 

A sulky  and  harness  were  soon  provided, 
and  Robert,  as  awkwardly  but  as  skillfully 
as  he  could,  drove  four  times  round  the 
course,  amidst  increasing  cheers  of  those 
who  had  no  intention  to  purchase,  making 
the  best  mile  in  “ two  twenty-five,”  as  it  is 
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called,  which  means  two  minutes  and  twen- 
ty-live seconds.  As  he  pulled  up  opposite 
the  stand  the  first  question  asked  was,  “ Has 
that  nag  ever  been  trained  ?” 

“ Trained ! what  is  that  ?” 

Again  the  laugh  rose.  “ Do  you  want  to 
sell  him  ?”  asked  one,  in  a careless  way. 

“ Yes,  I want  to  sell  him  bad.  I want  to 
buy  a farm.” 

“ A farm ! What  do  you  expect  to  get  for 
your  horse  T” 

“Four  thousand  dollars,  I reckon.  Folks 
our  way  told  me  to  ax  that  anyhow,  to  be- 
gin with,  and  then  see  what  offer  I could 
git.” 

His  stupidity  became  interesting;  and 
though  aiew  denounced  the  wicked  attempt 
to  impose  upon  their  honesty  and  simplicity, 
by  far  the  greater  number  were  really  duped 
and  immensely  entertained.  Combinations 
were  made  to  get  the  horse  for  Little  or 
nothing,  but  they  all  failed.  At  length  the 
competition  between  a few  became  so  brisk 
that  twenty ‘five  hundred  dollars  were  otter- 
ed, and,  without  any  sign  of  eagerness,  real 
or  pretended,  were  accepted.  But  the  pur- 
chaser required,  before  paying  the  money, 
to  be  satisfied  that  Robert  was  the  real 
owner  of  Major,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
defer  completing  the  bargain  till  the  morn- 
ing. All  that  night  the  youth  lay  beside 
his  faithful  friend  in  the  stall,  whom  he 
loved  too  well  to  part  from  without  feel- 
ing pangs  that  wrung  his  heart,  although 
he  had  long  habituated  himself  to  the 
thought  of  selling  that  friend,  and  al- 
though the  money  was  to  make  Bella  rich 
and  happy. 

Late  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  the 
purchaser,  having  received  a satisfactory  re- 
ply from  a person  living  at  the  telegraph 
station  nearest  Stone  House,  and  well  known 
to  the  jockey  world,  to  whom  he  had  been 
referred  by  Robert,  came  to  ask  him  “ how 
he  would  have  his  money.”  As  the  latter 
had  already  thoroughly  considered  that 
question,  he  was  prompt  to  answer  that  he 
would  like  it  paid  to  him  at  the  bank,  and 
that  the  white-haired  old  gentleman  behind 
the  counter  there  should  examine  the  bills 
and  assure  him  they  were  not  counterfeit. 
This  having  been  done,  and  the  bill  of  sale 
executed,  there  occurred  a leave-taking  be- 
tween Major  and  his  late  owner,  which 
might  of  itself  have  satisfied  the  vendee 
that  the  vendor  was  really  the  lawful  owner 
of  the  property  sold. 

“I  don’t  care  about  the  old  saddle  or 
bridle,”  Robert  said,  when  reminded  that 
they  properly  belonged  to  him;  “but  I’ll 
take  the  bags,  if  you  please : there’s  some- 
thing in  them  I want  to  keep.”  • 

“ Perhaps,”  remarked  the  other,  “ you  had 
better  put  your  money  in  them ; and,  by-the- 
way,  I see  they  are  of  the  same  make  with 
a pair  I once  owned  that  had  a secret  pocket. 


But  there  comes  the  train;  you  must  be 
quick  if  you  wish  to  take  it.” 

A few  minutes  later  Robert  stepped  on 

board  the  train  bound  for  Junction, 

with  the  saddle-bags  swung  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  two  hundred  and  fifty  ten-dollar 
bills  stuffed  in  an  inside  waistcoat  pocket 
he  had  a year  before  prudently  got  made  for 
that  very  purpose,  and  armed  with  only  a 
feeling  of  distrust  tow  ard  all  mankind.  A 
hundred  times  during  that  day’s  journey  he 
furtively  hugged  his  breast  with  his  elbow, 
to  make  sure  the  money  was  still  in  its  place, 
and  he  studied  the  faces  of  every  one  in  the 
car  to  judge  if  any  were  of  thievish  propen- 
sities. Arrived  at  the  junction  he  found  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pass  the  night  there, 
and  insisting  on  having  a room  to  himself, 
was  put  in  a small  attic  chamber,  whose 
door  he  found,  to  his  great  disgust,  was 
without  any  means  of  fortification  whatever. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  him  that  night. 
Grief  for  the  friend  he  had  just  lost,  and 
anxiety  for  the  money  he  had  just  gained, 
exultation  over  his  first  and  great  success  in 
horse-dealing,  and,  above  all,  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  soon  again  seeing  Bella,  and  endow- 
ing her  with  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth 
and  rising  still  further  above  him,  were 
more  than  enough  to  keep  him  stark  awake, 
and  make  him  long  for  the  hour  when  the 
cars  for  Nashville  and  the  South  would  come 
in.  But  Robert  Hagan  was  not  destined  to 
take  the  Nashville  train,  nor  to  travel  south- 
ward ; and  thus  it  befell  that  he  did  not : 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  blood,  mounting 
to  his  head,  agitated  it  with  all  manner  of 
fancies  and  apprehensions.  Among  the  rest 
at  length  came  doubts  if  his  money  had  been 
honestly  counted,  which  grew  stronger  each 
moment,  until  they  became  intolerable,  and 
he  must  get  up  and  light  again  his  candle 
and  learn  the  worst.  After  seeing  that  his 
window -shade  was  drawn  down  close,  he 
seated  himself  on  the  floor,  with  his  back 
braced  against  the  latchless  door,  and  pla- 
cing the  light  between  his  outspread  heels, 
took  out  his  treasure  and  began  to  count. 
As  it  was  all  in  ten-dollar  bills,  he  knew 
that  there  should  be  just  tw*o  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them.  But  his  fingers  were  clumsy, 
and  his  mind  contused,  and  he  could  only  find 
at  first  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  bills ; 
the  next  time  he  counted  there  were  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  then  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  then  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  ; then  they  went  back  to  twro  hundred 
and  twenty-three  again,  then  suddenly  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  forty  - seven ; 
and  only  after  hours  of  distressing  labor 
and  profuse  perspiration  could  he  make  them 
amount  to  the  proper  sum.  When  at  length 
he  succeeded,  he  hastily  wrapped  up  the 
bills,  as  if  fearing,  as  slang  phrase  has  it, 
they  would  again  “go  back  on  him,”  and 
crowded  the  package  into  his  almost  burst- 
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mg  pocket.  “ Suppose  the  stitches  should 
break,  and  ft  should  fall  out,7’  he  thought, 
and  with  the  thought  came  a recollection 
of  the  remark  about  the  secret  pocket.  He 
took  the  bags,  and  after  first  opening  and 
looking  at  the  treasure  that  was  not  money 
he  had  so  long  secretly  carried  there,  began 
to  examine  them  inside  and  out.  “ It  can7t 
be  very  hard  to  find  if  there  really  is  one,77 
he  reflected.  “ I wish,  though,  I had  thought 
to  ask  how  to  look  for  it.  Don’t  the  bot- 
tom of  this  one  feel  staffer  than  that  of  the 
other?  It  does,  that’s  a fact.  Why,  here 
it  is!”  And  he  pulled  out  a false  bottom, 
arranged  like  an  inner  sole  to  a shoe ; in  do- 
ing which  he  uncovered  an  envelope  that 
had  lain  hidden  there  since  the  day  when 
he  for  the  first  time  mounted  the  mare  with 
foaL  The  envelope  was  not  Bealed  nor  ad- 
dressed. Within  it  was  a letter,  which  was 
as  follows : 

“Chicago,  July  19,  1868. 

44  My  dsax  With,— I have  completely  succeeded  in 
the  business  which  has  caused  us  so  severe  a separa- 
tion, my  only  disappointment  having  come  from  the 
delays  I have  been  compiled  to  submit  to.  The  ves- 
sel and  cargo  sold  for  something  over  $50,000  In  gold, 
which,  converted  into  paper  money,  has  yielded  me 
almost  $48,000.  Nearly  the  whole  amount  1 have 
placed  with  my  old  and  tried  friend.  He  is  quite  rich, 
and  scrupulously  honorable,  so  that  I feel  the  most 
absolute  assurance  that,  whatever  may  happen  to  our 
other  possessions,  there  is  enough  secured  for  our  com- 
fortable support.  You,  whose  expectations  regarding 
the  result  of  the  war  are  so  different  from  my  own, 
can  not  realize  how  much  peace  of  mind  the  success  of 
my  enterprise  affords  me. 

“ On  arriving  in  Chicago  I learned  that  my  friend 
had  retired  from  business,  and  gone  to  live  on  his 
great  farm  in  Iowa.  I have  juBt  returned  from  making 
him  a visit  of  three  days,  which  I exceedingly  enjoy- 
ed. He  is,  yon  must  know,  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cultivating  land  on  a vast  scale,  and  rather  ad- 
vised me  to  have  our  funds  invested  in  a desirable 
tract  of  land  adjoining  his  own.  I left  all  to  his  dis- 
cretion. 

“ And  now,  my  own  dear  one,  1 am  on  my  way  to 
you.  I shall  leave  Chicago  to-morrow  morning  in 
hope  to  find  my  way  home  by  a much  Bhorter  route 
than  I looked  for,  as  an  opportunity  for  obtaining 
a safe-conduct  through  the  Northern  lines  just  now 
offers,  which  I am  disposed  to  avail  myself  of. 

“This  letter  is  written  with  intent  to  send  it  by 
some  sure  means  only  in  case  my  plan  should  fail,  and 
I should  be  forced  to  return  home  by  the  circuitous 
and  troublesome  route  I took  to  get  here. 

“ Should  you  receive  it  before  you  see  me,  remember 
that  secrecy  is  very  important ; for  sweeping  confisca- 
tions are  threatened  against  all  property  of  Southern- 
ers found  at  the  North.  You  will  observe  that  for 
motives  of  prudence  I mention  no  names,  and  sub- 
scribe none  to  this  epistle ; nor  shall  I address  its  en- 
velope until  the  moment  comes  for  sending  it  off. 

“I  beg  you  will  not  allow  your  bereavement  and 
anxiety  to  prey  too  much  upon  you.  That  the  Father 
of  Mercy  may  assuage  your  grief,  and  remove  all 
cause  of  anxiety,  is  the  prayer  of 

“Your  affectionate  husband.” 

Robert  read  the  mysterious  letter  twice 
without  having  the  faintest  notion  that  it 
related  to  any  circumstance  or  concerned 
any  person  he  ever  had  knowledge  of.  On 
a third  reading  there  came  a slender  clew  in 
shape  of  a vague  recollection  that  Polly,  in 


strict  confidence,  had  once  told  him  she  be- 
lieved Bella  had  been  wronged  out  of  some 
property  left  by  her  father ; and  after  fur- 
ther reflecting  he  was  able  to  recall  that 
Chicago  was  named  in  some  connection  with 
the  circumstance. 

He  read  the  letter  a fourth  time,  and  then 
a fifth,  and  at  each  reading  the  clew  grew 
stronger,  though  slender  still.  But  when  he 
thought  to  refer  again  to  the  date,  which  he 
found  was  only  a few  days  before  his  own 
bush-whacking  exploit,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment there  flashed  in  the  recollection  of 
what  Hector  had  told  him  in  the  ferry-boat 
concerning  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr. 
Johnston  met  his  death,  it  became  clear  as 
light — that  Morgan’s  raid  through  Ohio  in 
July,  1863,  was  the  opportunity  of  safe-con- 
duct  referred  to ; that  the  riderless  mare  he, 
Robert,  had  captured  was  the  one  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  rode  when  he  was  shot ; 
and  that  the  letter  that  then  trembled  in  the 
hand  of  the  reader  of  it  was  written  by  Bel- 
la’s father,  and  by  him  concealed  in  the  se- 
cret pocket  of  the  saddle-bags. 

Bella  was  rich,  then,  and  independent! 
The  free-will  offering  Robert  was  on  his  way 
to  lay  at  her  feet  was  not  needed,  nor  would 
it  ever  be  accepted,  or  the  intent  of  the  un- 
selfish votary  ever  be  known  to  her.  A pang 
that  was  selfish  came  with  these  thoughts 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  feel,  followed,  and 
in  some  slight  degree  assuaged,  by  the  re- 
flection, nearly  as  selfish,  that  to  him  alone 
would  she  owe  the  discovery  of  her  treasure 
that  had  been  hidden  so  long,  and  to  him, 
and  no  one  else,  would  she  owe  the  recovery 
and  realization  of  it ; for  he  resolved  to  start 
forthwith  for  Iowa.  But  stop!  Are  you 
sure  you  can  recover  it  ? No  name  is  given. 
Iowa  is  a vast  State.  There  are  a good  many 
great  farmers  in  it.  * Then  there  is  no  proof; 
no  receipt  for  the  money  was  ever  given,  and 
as  to  honor,  two  years  and  a half  have 
elapsed  since  the  war  closed,  and  yet  the 
honorable  depositary  comes  not  to  look  for 
the  heirs  or  representatives  of  his  dead  friend. 

“ Well,”  said  Robert  to  himself,  after  long 
pondering, “ I will  go  and  do  what  I can,  and 
will  not  let  her  know  any  thing  about  it  un- 
til I know  certainly  if  her  property  is  safe  or 
not.  If  I learn  she  has  been  wronged  out  of 
it,  then  I can  do  as  I at  first  intended.” 

He  replaced  the  letter  in  the  false  pocket, 
and  placed  in  it  his  money  also,  after  ab- 
stracting, as  necessity  forced  him  to  do,  a 
few  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  ten-doll ar 
bills  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  journey ; 
and  then — as  by  that  time  morning  had 
come — got  ready  to  take  the  first  train  that 
should  1)6  going  in  the  direction  of  Chicago. 

When,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  arrived  in  that  city,  he  had  al- 
ready matured  his  plans  of  operation.  He 
had  also  become  aware  that,  what  with  his 
tribulations  in  the  cave  of  the  horse-thieves, 
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and  journeyings  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
since  then,  the  suit  of  every-day  working 
clothes  he  had  on  when  he  so  suddenly  left 
home  had  become  too  disgracefully  shabby 
to  wear  into  the  presence  of  his  honor  the 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  resolved  to  buy  a new 
suit.  He  had  heard  all  about  the  iniquitous 
ways  of  dealers  in  ready-made  clothes,  and 
in  making  his  purchases  tried  his  best  to 
outwit  the  one  into  whose  web  he  happened 
to  fall,  os  a fly  would  into  that  of  a spider. 
But  the  spider  took  him  into  his  confidence, 
informed  him  that  his  partner  was,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  “ a swindling  rascal,”  who  was 
then  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  sell  out  the. 
joint  stock  in  trade,  and  leave  him,  the  un- 
fortunate associate,  penniless;  fdr  which 
reason,  and  in  order  to  realize  as  much  as  he 
could  before  the  consummation  of  the  fraud, 
the  latter  would  sell  at  half  cost  any  thing 
in  the  shop.  Robert  believed  the  rogue,  and 
was  taken  in  indeed.  When,  having  made 
all  his  purchases,  he  arrayed  himself  in  them 
and  looked  in  the  glass,  he  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  see  why  he  was  not  as  genteelly 
dressed  as  the  most  genuine  gentleman  he 
had  met  on  the  streets ; but  he  was  not,  by 
any  means,  though  the  glass  did  show  a 
very  handsome  youth,  and  decently  enough 
clad. 

The  injunction  to  secrecy  the  letter  con- 
tained— which  he  did  not  know  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  observe  — deterred 
him  from  frankly  unfolding  his  whole  case 
to  the  mayor,  but  he  was  able  to  interest 
that  popular  officer  enough  to  obtain  from 
him  the  best  advice  that  could  be  given : it 
was  that  he  should  go  to  Iowa  City,  and  there 
apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  who  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
know  every  great  farmer  in  Iowa,  and  possi- 
bly could  tell  which  due  of  them  had  for- 
merly resided  in  Chicago.  “ You  might  pos- 
sibly trace  up  your  man  through  our  com- 
mercial agency  or  detective  police,”  added 
the  mayor,  “ but  that  would  cost  you  money, 
and  your  best  way  is  to  go  straight  to  the 
capital.  Good-morning,  Sir.” 

“Good-morning,  Sir,” responded  the  youth. 
“ I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  if  you 
ever  come  our  way  I hope  you  will  stop  and 
spend  a few  days  with  us.”  Then  looking 
down  at  his  dress,  as  he  went  out,  he  added, 
“ Nothing  like  store  clothes  to  do  business 
in.” 

Arrived  at  Iowa  City,  the  store  clothes 
again  had  their  effect.  “ Why,  yes,”  said 
the  secretary.  “The  gentleman  you  want 
must  be  Mr.  Richardson.  I know  him  very 
well,  and  know  him  to  be  a very  fine  man.” 
And  he  gave  the  inquirer,  on  a strip  of  pa- 
per, the  address,  “ Samuel  Richardson, 

Post-office, County.”  Robert  invited 

the  secretary  also  to  visit  him  at  Stone 
House,  and  thanked  his  stars,  his  breeches, 
and  his  boots. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

• 

“Has  e’er  the  son,  since  time  begun, 

Such  scene  of  plenty  met? 

In  standing  corn  he  rose  at  morn, 

In  standing  com  will  set” 

The  farm  of  Square  Miles,  in Coun- 

ty, Iowa,  is  a snug  little  tract  comprising 
twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres  of 
| land,  which  is  most  of  it  rolling  prairie,  the 
rest  being  wooded  slopes  bordering  water- 
courses. The  surface,  while  it  is  sufficient- 
ly uneven  to  shed  its  water  into  briskly 
flowing,  clear  streams,  and  thereby  insure 
as  healthy  a climate  as  any  new  country 
can  have,  is  level  enough  to  permit  the  free 
manoeuvring  of  horse-spaders,  drills,  cultiva- 
tors, hoers,  ditchers,  mowers,  reapers,  ted- 
dies, rakes,  and  all  the  cavalry  of  improved 
agriculture.  Each  one  of  its  thirty-six  fields 
is  bounded  by  astronomically  ascertained 
lines,  of  which  two  run  straight  toward  the 
north  pole,  and  two  parallel  to  the  equator.  . 
Each  contains  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  or 
one  square  mile,  and  is  inclosed  with  a fenc- 
ing of  boards,  the  posts  of  which  are  driven 
into  the  ground  as  plies  are  driven.  The 
distance  between  the  posts  is  regulated  by  an 
iron  hook  just  one  rod  long,  which  trails  be- 
hind the  one-horse  sled  that  carries  the  sim- 
ple driving  machinery,  and  by  catching  the 
post  last  driven  arrests  the  further  progress 
of  the  sled  at  a point  which  insures  that  the 
post  next  to  be  driven  shall  stand  just  one 
rod  distant  from  the  other.  Thus  lines  of 
stakes,  easily  counted,  surround  the  field, 
by  means  of  which  its  area  can  be  readily 
surveyed  and  divided,  and  its  .cultivation 
managed  with  system  and  ease.  At  Square 
Miles  all  quantities,  numbers,  and  measure- 
ments are  large,  exact,  and  easily  reckoned. 
Sheep  and  hogs  are  counted  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  horned  cattle  by  the  hundred. 
Every  hay-stack  contains  one  hundred  tons, 
and  every  corn-crib  one  thousand  bushels. 

The  ambition  of  the  proprietor,  who  was 
brought  up  to  thoroughly  understand  agri- 
culture by  his  father,  a very  rich  Ohio 
farmer,  had  been  to  demonstrate  that  land 
in  large  tracts  might  be  cultivated  with  sys- 
tem, and  with  reasonably  certain  results, 
and,  if  managed  with  the  intelligence  and 
energy  required  for  success  in  other  kinds 
of  business,  such  cultivation  might  be  made 
as  profitable  as  most  of  them,  while  being  at 
the  same  time  the  safest  of  all.  With  this 
inspiration,  when  he  retired  from  the  com- 
mercial house  in  which  he  had  accumulated 
a large  fortune,  he  devoted  to  an  experi- 
mental test  of  his  views  one  of  the  two 
townships  of  land  he  owned  in  Iowa,  and 
since  then  had  labored  at  his  problem  with 
the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  the  steadiness  of  a 
veteran  man  of  business,  and  the  skill  of  a 
born  and  bred  farmer. 

But  no  experiment  is  a certainty,  and  the 
proprietor  of  Square  Miles,  after  ten  years’ 
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trial  of  his,  during  which  time  he  flung  into 
the  work  all  his  zeal,  steadiness,  and  skill, 
found  that  he  had  also  been  obliged  to  fling 
in  all  his  resources  of  money  and  property, 
and  contract  large  debts  besides.  Embar- 
rassment followed ; then  came  temporary 
loans  at  usurious  interest,  and  other  make- 
shifts ; then  judgments,  executions,  and  mort- 
gages. Still  he  continued  to  labor  and  strive 
courageously  and  hopefully,  and  in  the  end 
effectually.  The  darkest  hour  of  his  night 
was  wrhen  the  civil  war  came  to  a close — 
namely,  in  the  spring  of  1865 — and  the  clear- 
est beam  of  his  morning  is  now  brighten- 
ing his  broad,  white  forehead  as  he  reposes 
his  great  frame  on  a lounge  after  a fatiguing 
journey  he  has  just  made  from  the  county 
seat,  whither  he  went  two  days  ago  to  con- 
summate some  important  business.  His 
beautiful  young  wife,  who  sits  beside  him 
and  holds  his  hand,  seems  as  happy  as  he, 
for  he  has  just  told  her  of  deeds  executed 
and  recorded,  mortgages  canceled,  judgments 
released,  and  money  paid  and  deposited. 

44  Let  me  see,  then ; how  do  we  stand  ?” 
said  the  wife.  41  Y6u  know  I have  always 
refrained  from  questioning  you  about  your 
affairs,  lest  I might  be  troublesome ; but  now  ; 
all  is  settled,  I would  like  to  know  what  we 
own.” 

44  In  the  first  place,”  was  his  reply,  as  he 
doubled  up  his  pillow  so  as  to  lift  his  head 
high  enough  to  observe  well  her  beaming 
features,  “ you  know  that  we  don’t  own  the 
uninclosed  township ; that’s  sold  and  gone. 
In  the  next  place,  we  do  own  the  whole  of 
Square  Miles,  with  all  the  stock  and  imple- 
ments, besides  a good  part  of  last  year’s 
crops.  Next,  we  hold  a mortgage  against 
the  land  just  sold  for  a hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  purchase-money.  Next,  we 
owe  no  man  any  thing — ” 

41  Glorious!”  exclaimed  his  wife.  44 And 
next  ?” 

44  That’s  all,”  he  said. 

44  All ! And  Turtle’s-back  Farm — don’t  we 
own  thatt  You  didn’t  tell  me  that  was  in 
the  deed.” 

44  Turtle’s-back,  my  pretty  one,  is  not  in 
the  deeds.  It  has  not  been  sold;  it  still 
stands  in  my  name ; but,  for  all  that,  it  is 
not  our  property,  nor  ever  was  it  ours.” 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Richardson,  why  did  you  never 
tell  me  so  before  f Why  did  you  let  me  set 
my  heart  on  the  beautiful  place  t Do  you 
know  I am  more  attached  to  it  than  I am  to 
Square  Miles,  and  have  even  thought  of  per- 
suading you  to  build  the  new  house  there 
instead  of  heref”  And  she  almost  whim- 
pered. 

“Then  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty 
acres  in  complete  order,  well  stocked,  with 
unsold  crops  sufficient  to  pay  the  next  sea- 
son’s expenses,  and  build  a handsome  house 
besides,  and  a hundred  thousand  dollars 
fully  secured  at  eight  per  cent,  interest, 


out  of  which  she  shall  receive  whatever  sum 
she  may  be  pleased  to  name  as  pin-money, 
are  not  enough  to  content  a little  woman 
who  has  said  a thousand  times  she  had  no 
desire  to  be  rich,  but  only  wanted  to  be  com- 
fortable; but  she  must  go  and  covet  the 
possessions  of  other  people,  and  make  her- 
self unhappy  because  she  can’t  own  the  whole 
State ! Margery,  I’m  ashamed  of  you.” 

44  Please,  now,  don’t  be  angry  with  me.  I’m 
not  covetous,  but  I have  so  long  been  per- 
mitted to  look  on  the  place  as  ours,  the  news 
you  tell  me  disturbs  me,  to  say  the  least. 
But  who  does  own  it,  then  ?” 

44  The  right  heirs  of  my  old  friend  John- 
ston, who  you  will  remember  to  have  seen 
here  in  the  summer  of  1863.  He  then  placed 
in  my  hands  forty-seven  thousand  dollars, 
to  keep  or  invest  for  him  as  I should  think 
best.  You  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  be- 
cause there  was  danger  the  money  would  be 
confiscated  if  it  were  known  to  be  in  my 
hands.” 

44 1 see ; you  feared  to  trust  your  wife.” 

44  With  other  people’s  secrets,  yes,  though 
I never  withheld  my  own.  For  the  same 
reason  I was  compelled,  when  I invested  the 
money  in  Turtle’s-back  and  its  stock  and 
improvements,  to  do  it  all  in  my  own  name. 
Thus,  when  my  embarrassments  came,  the 
whole  was  subjected  to  my  debts,  beyond 
any  power  I possessed  to  relieve  any  part  of 
it.  What  could  I do  more  than  write  to  my 
friend,  informing  him  of  my  condition,  and 
I asking  his  indulgence  until  I could  restore  to 
him  his  own  f This  I did  as  soon  as  the  war 
closed;  but  the  letter,  on  the  outside  of 
which  I wrote  the  usual  request  that  it 
should  be  returned  if  it  could  not  be  deliv- 
ered, came  back,  with  this  indorsement  by  • 
the  postmaster : 4 All  the  family  dead.’ 

44  Had  I been  able  to  repay  the  money,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Richardson, 44 1 would  have  gone 
to  South  Carolina  and  looked  up  the  heirs, 
whoever  they  might  be ; but  as  it  was,  I 
deferred  doing  so  until  I could  acquit  my- 
self of  the  trust.  The  time  to  do  this  has 
now  come,  and  early  next  week  I shall  be 
compelled  to  leave  you  for  that  purpose. 
While  I am  absent  you  and  the  children 
must  make  fifty  new  plans  for  the  new 
house.” 

The  following  day  he  rode  over  to  Tur- 
tle’s-back to  inspect  its  condition  and  take 
an  account  of  the  cattle  and  other  personal 
property  appertaining  to  it.  The  farm  in 
question  contained  four  thousand  acres,  most 
of  which  lay  within  boundaries  formed  by 
a considerable  river  and  two  of  its  tributa- 
ries, down  to  the  banks  of  which  the  land  fell 
off  in  such  even  and  rounded  slopes  as  to 
give  the  resemblance  to  a turtle’s  back — 
whence  came  the  name.  It  was  completely 
fenced,  fully  stocked  with  the  best  breeds, 
and  provided  with  all  needful  buildings, 
though  they  were  all  of  them  of  a rough  and 
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temporary  sort,  except  a very  pretty  white 
cottage  that  stood  half-way  down  the  south- 
ern slope,  fronting  toward  the  river,  and 
sheltered  from  the  northwest  winds  by  the 
elevation  at  its  back.  A young  grove  of 
planted  trees  surrounded  the  cottage,  close 
to  which  were  also  a garden  of  two  acres, 
and  a large  orchard.  Every  thing  showed 
conscientious  keeping  up,  as  though  the 
trustee,  to  atone  for  having  innocently  im- 
periled the  property  confided  to  him,  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  increase  its  value. 
In  consequence  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  and  real  advance  in  values  from  the 
settlement  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  fic- 
titious advance  in  prices  from  the  super- 
abundance of  paper  money,  the  property 
might  fairly  be  called  worth  a hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  And  such  was  the 
estimate  made  by  Mr.  Richardson  on  a page 
of  foolscap,  as  he  and  the  overseer  of  the 
place  sat  in  conference  within  the  parlor  of 
the  cottage.  “ A pretty  property — a very 
pretty  property !"  he  said  to  himself.  “ Would 
to  God  my  poor  friend  had  been  spared  to 
enjoy  it,  and  find  here  refuge  from  evil 
times!  What  happy  neighbors  we  would 
have  been ! I wonder  who  will  now  become 
its  occupant !" 

The  wife  of  the  overseer  opened  the  door, 
and  there  entered  Mr.  Robert  Hagan,  who, 
having  called  at  Square  Miles,  had  been  sent 
over  to  the  cottage  to  find  the  person  he  in- 
quired for.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  the  reception  he  gave  his  visitor — 
both  so  different  from  what  the  latter  had 
any  idea  of— had  the  effect  of  rendering  use- 
less and  committing  to  oblivion  the  long 
and  rather  one-sided  conversation  he  had 
•composed  during  his  journey  and  commit- 
ted to  memory ; and  in  two  minutes  after 
the  interview  began  he  was  frankly  unfold- 
ing his  business  and  laying  bare  all  its  weak 
points  to  the  man  he  had  prepared  and 
drilled  himself  to  approach  as  an  adversary, 
with  skirmishing  and  masked  artillery.  It 
was  only  after  Robert  had  told  all  he  knew 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  Johnstons,  and 
particularly  all  relating  to  Bella,  and  replied 
to  numerous  questions  put  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, that  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  made  known 
what  the  reader  already  knows  concerning 
the  disposition  of  the  fund  confided  to  him. 
“ Here  is  a little  statement,"  he  said,  “ that  I 
had  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhibit  to  the  heirs  whom  I was  about  go- 
ing in  search  of.  In  fact,  I had  made  ar- 
rangements to  go  to  Carolina  for  that  pur- 
pose the  beginning  of  next  week.  But,  aft- 
er hearing  what  you  have  just  told  me,  I 
can  not  delay  for  a moment.  I must  set  out 
to-morrow  to  look  up  the  poor  child.  Will 
you  go  with  me  V1 

While  he  said  this  Robert  was  trying  to 
look  at  the  memorandum  handed  him,  but 
what  his  ears  heard  made  his  eyes  blind, 


and  the  figures  danced  illegibly  before 
them. 

“It  foots  up  something  over  a hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  you  will  see,”  said  the 
other,  pointing  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Robert  began  to  feel  that  his  life  had  been 
a failure.  “ Then,  Sir,"  he  said,  “ you  would 
have  gone  and  looked  up  Miss  Bella,  even  if 
I had  not  come  to  tell  you  what  I have  f” 

u Certainly  I should  have  gone  to  search 
for  the  heirs,  whoever  they  might  be ; bat, 
of  course,  had  I known  Bella  was  living,  I 
would  not  have  waited  till  this  time.”  Aft- 
er a pause  Mr.  Richardson  added : “ I now 
see  I have  done  very  wrong.  I should  have 
made  more  strict  inquiry.  But  I am  all  the 
more  grateful  to  the  good  friends  whose 
kindness  to  the  poor  child  has  in  so  large  a 
measure  repaired  the  ill  consequences  of  my 
neglect,  and  to  you  who  have  been  so  good 
to  her  in  her  late  trouble.” 

“ But  I haven't  been  good  to  her.  I haven't 
done  her  any  service,  after  all,"  exclaimed 
Robert,  in  a distressed  tone,  “ since  you  say 
she  was  sure  to  have  come  into  her  property 
anyhow,  and  no  thanks  to  me." 

“ Please  to  read  the  heading  of  the  mem- 
orandum you  hold,"  said  Mr.  Richardson. 

Robert  read  it,  as  follows : 

“ Memorandum  of  property  held  by  Sam- 
uel Richardson  in  trust  for  the  right  heirs 
of  James  Johnston ; the  same  being  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a sum  of  forty-seven  thousand  dol- 
lars deposited  by  him  with  said  Richardson 
in  the  month  of  July,  1863.” 

No  shadow  of  doubt  remained  that  all 
Robert  had  done  for  Bella — the  selling  his 
horse  to  set  her  up  in  the  business  of  rice- 
planting,  the  discovery  of  the  secret  pocket 
and  the  letter  it  contained,  so  mysteriously 
made,  and  all  his  astuteness  and  energy 
since  then  exerted  to  unravel  the  clew  to  its- 
end  and  restore  her  to  her  rights  as  sole 
heir  of  her  father — all  had  been  of  no  sort 
of  advantage  to  her,  save  hastening  by  a 
few  days  Mr.  Richardson’s  departure  for 
South  Carolina.  But  was  that  nothing  T 

When,  during  the  evening  of  that  day, 
Mr.  Richardson  related  the  history  of  Bella 
Johnston  to  his  wife,  and  she,  by  numberless 
questions  put  to  Robert,  had  drawn  forth 
details  that  greatly  increased  its  interest, 
that  lady  became  quite  reconciled  to  the  re- 
linquishment of  Turtle's-back  Farm  to  its 
real  owner.  " I am  sure  I shall  love  her,” 
she  said.  “ Do,  my  dear,  go  and  bring  her 
directly  here.  She  must  live  with  us,  and 
be  my  companion  and  friend.  Or  should 
she  get  married  and  reside  on  her  own  place, 
then  I will  have  the  neighbor  and  friend  I 
have  so  long  wanted.  Won't  it  be  delight- 
ful t" 

Her  husband's  face  caught  the  glow  of  her 
enthusiasm,  but  when  she  glanced  toward 
Robert  she  saw  a face  of  distress — almost  of 
despair. 
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JOHN  WESLEY  AND  HIS  TIMES.1 

IT  is  estimated  that  twelve  millions  of  the 
human  race  are  taught  weekly  the  les- 
sons of  religious  experience  wrought  out  in 
the  active  intellect  of  John  Wesley ; that  no 
part  of  the  known  world  has  been  unvisited 
by  his  disciples ; that  the  tide  of  reform  set 
in  motion  by  his  pure  and  lofty  energy  is 
still  in  the  ascendant,  is  moving  onward 
with  ceaseless  vigor,  and  shows  no  traces 
of  decay.  Wherever  the  Anglo-Saxoil  race 
penetrates  it  is  pursued  and  softened  by  the 
influence  of  its  unassuming  saint.  In  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa,  iu  America  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  genius  of  Wesley  is 
ever  active.  His  schools  and  churches  have 
belted  the  world  with  an  illustrious  chain. 
His  writings  have  been  translated  into  near- 
ly all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  are  made 
familiar  to  the  worshipers  of  Bramah  and 
of  Buddha.  Since  Luther  no  other  man 
has  exercised  so  wide,  so  benign  an  influ- 
ence upon  his  race.  Nor  is  it  unjust  to  as- 
sert that  but  for  his  English  successor  the 
Reformation  of  the  German  teacher  would 
have  lost  much  of  its  effectiveness,  and  might 
have  sunk  into  an  empty  formalism,  at  least 
in  England,  amidst  the  corrupting  alliance 
of  church  and  state.  It  was  the  aim  of  Wes- 
ley to  withdraw  religion  from  the  control  of 
the  great  and  the  powerful,  of  statesmen  or 
of  bishops,  to  make  it  the  light  and  the 
solace  of  the  workshop  and  the  cottage,  the 
almshouse  and  the  jail ; to  diffuse  its  sacred 
teachings  among  the  people,  and  preach, 
with  saintly  earnestness,  the  Gospel  of  the 
poor. 

As  contrasted  with  all  other  successful 
teachers  of  a faith,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is 
a striking  trait  of  Wesley’s  triumph  that  he 
was  never  aided  by  the  civil  power ; that  his 
disciples  have  never  wielded  the  sword  of 
persecution,  or  gained  any  victories  but  those 
of  peace.  History,  indeed,  has  no  record  of 
any  other  .great  religious  movement,  except 
the  founding  of  Christianity,  that  was  not 
perfected  in  violence,  and  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  its  opponents.  The  Greek  Church 
was  planted  in  Russia  by  the  civil  power; 
the  Romish  Church  won  its  supremacy  by 
bitter  wars  and  endless  cruelties.  Bernard 
and  Dominic  enforced  their  teachings  by  the 
sword ; Luther  and  Calvin  were  often  sn£ 
tained  by  the  arms  of  their  adherents ; the 
dark  and  treacherous  brotherhood  of  Loyola 
obtained  its  ascendency  by  arousing  in  every 
land  the  fiercest  flames  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. But  of  the  millions3  of  devout  believ- 


* Tyerman,  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley — 
the  moet  recent  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  re- 
former. Southey,  Life  of  Wesley.  Wesley’s  Journal 
and  Works. 

a Tyerman  estimates  the  number  of  members  at 
nearly  3,000,000,  of  Sunday  scholars  and  hearers  at 
about  9,000,000,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


era  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  simple 
faith  of  Wesley,  not  one  has  yielded  to  any 
sterner  influence  than  the  power  of  Divine 
love.  As  the  vast  wave  of  reform  has  swelled 
from  the  poor  cottage  at  Epworth  over  En- 
gland and  America,  over  the  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  seas,  it  has  never  needed  a Constan- 
tine or  a royal  protector;  has  been  governed 
in  its  holy  victories  by  no  human  hand. 

For  forty  years  the  father  of  the  Wesleys 
presided  over  the  parish  of  Epworth,  with 
various  traits  of  character  and  intellect  that 
might  have  suggested  a Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
He  was  engaged  upon  learned  and  bulky 
works  that  were  never  likely  to  find  read- 
ers. He  was  a devoted  and  godly  pastor ; 
yet  his  improvidence  or  his  generosity  was 
snch  that  he  was  always  in  debt,  and  was 
once  confined  in  jail.  His  parsonage  was 
burned  in  the  midst  of  his  embarrassments, 
and  John  was  left  sleeping  in  his  room,  for- 
gotten, and  was  at  length  rescued  by  a mir- 
acle from  the  blazing  house,  while  the  father 
knelt  in  hopeless  prayer  in  the  entrance.  Yet 
the  faithful  pastor  seems  never  to  have  lost , 
the  respect  of  his  friends  or  the  affection  of 
his  children.  Susannah  Wesley,  the  mother 
of  the  reformer,  was  no  common  woman, 
and  among  those  who  have  formed  the  char- 
acters of  useful  men  deserves  no  inferior 
place*  Her  intelligence,  her  liberality,  her 
love  of  order,  her  rigid  rule  over  her  children, 
may  not  have  been  without  their  influence 
upon  the  institutions  of  her  son.1  She  was 
the  chief  and  unsparing  instructress  of  her 
family ; she  began  at  once  to  correct  their 
faults  by  the  use  of  the  rod  in  early  infancy ; 
they  were  brought  up  on  Spartan  fare,  were 
never  allowed  to  have  any  thing  they  cried 
for,  and  were  taught  a Spartan  self-restraint ; 
their  minds  were  rigorously  trained  in  solid 
learning ; and  if  wealth  or  the  pleasures  of 
the  senses  were  wanting  to  the  pious  house- 
hold, health,  virtue,  and  a suitable  share  of 
happiness  seem  to  have  flourished  under  the 
careful  discipline  of  the  remarkable  mother. 
John  Wesley  always  consulted  her  in  the 
religious  doubts  and  scruples  of  his  opening 
career ; and  a firm  and  conscientious  intel- 
! lect  shines  out  in  the  clear  and  decided  let- 
ters in  which  Susannah  Wesley  replies  to 
the  inquiries  of  his  active  mind  as  to  the 
dark  points  of  election  or  the  boundless 
mercy  of  God.  Mother  and  son,  the  author 
and  the  offspring,  have  never  held  higher 
communings  than  are  contained  in  these 
familiar  pages,  where  there  is  only  the  sim- 
plest language  or  the  tenderest  epithets  of 
affection. 

Of  nineteen  children  bom  to  the  priest  of 
Epworth,  ten  only  survived  their  infancy ; 
hut  of  these  not  one  seems  to  have  want- 
ed a vigorous  intellect  or  a cultivated  con- 


1 She  was  fond  of  exhorting  assemblies  at  the  rec- 
tory, to  the  alarm  of  her  less  venturous  husband. 
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science.  Samuel,  an  elder  brother,  became 
a noted  teacher  of  Westminster  School,  and 
was  the  companion  or  the  acquaintance  of 
the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  from  Addison 
to  Oxford;  the  sisters  write  like  sensible, 
well-informed  women ; the  poems  of  Charles 
and  the  institutions  and  example  of  John 
are  more  than  sufficient  proofs  of  the  excel- 
lence of  that  system  of  training  by  which 
the  Wesleys  guided  the  progress  of  their 
children.  Nor  was  the  boundless  generosity 
of  the  imprudent  father,  who  covered  him- 
self with  debt  to  advance  their  education, 
or  the  ceaseless  prudence  of  the  mother  lost 
to  the  history  of  mankind.  Epworth,  a 
school  of  virtue  and  of  mental  strength, 
might  well  produce  reformers.  Here,  in 
1703,  John  Wesley  was  bora.  At  six  years 
of  age  (1709)  he  was  snatched  from  his  blaz- 
ing home  just  as  the  roof  was  about  to  fair 
with  a fearful  crash;  at  eight  he  received 
the  communion ; at  ten,  a bright  and  lively 
boy,  he  was  sent  to  Charter-house  School ; 
and  amidst  all  the  pains  of  poverty,  living 
.often  on  bread  alone,  studied  with  ardor, 
and  became  eminent  among  his  equals  for 
his  scholarship.  Yet  as  he  advanced  in 
knowledge  his  piety  decayed ; the  traces  of 
an  education  so  deeply  religious  seemed 
erased  amidst  the  society  of  those  who  had 
never  known  the  happy  influence  of  ah  Ep- 
worth ; and  frivolous  pleasures  and  open  sin 
clouded  his  higher  nature,  and  left  him 
drifting  in  a stormy  sea. 

Secluded  in  a poor  and  barren  region,  shut 
out  from  the  cultivation  of  the  cities,  the 
plain  parsonage  at  Epworth,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  no  doubt 
a lonely  retreat  for  a learned  clergyman  and 
hiB  intelligent  family.  Lincolnshire  was 
bleak  and  retired;  and  if  sometimes  the 
crops  were  bountiful  and  the  lanes  and 
hedge -rows  fragrant  with  hawthorn  and 
elder,  yet  when  the  three  sons  had  left  their 
home  for  school  and  college,  and  the  im- 
provident rector,  struggling  with  debt,  was 
solacing  himself  in  endless  labors  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  or  remembering  the  days  when 
he  had  published  a poem  on  Blenheim,  was 
known  as  a prominent  friend  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  had  been  sufficiently  renowned  to 
secure  a transient  place  in  the  Dunciad,  his 
family  of  sprightly  daughters,  from  the  age 
of  seven  to  twenty-one,  except  a man-serv- 
ant and  two  maids,  were  the  only  occupants 
of  the  modest  rectory,  and  perhaps  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  its  solitariness.  Seldom  have 
a group  of  virtuous  and  cultivated  sisters 
found  less  of  human  happiness  than  did 
those  of  Wesley.  While  their  brothers  rose 
to  usefulness  and  peace,  unhappy  marriages 
and  various  misfortunes  were  to  cloud  the 
lives  of  these  excellent  women.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  singular  events  occurred 
which  we  must  briefly  notice  Wesley’s  sis- 
ters were  still  in  the  dawn  of  youth,  living 


with  their  parents  at  Epworth.  From  little 
Kezy,  of  seven,  whose  touching  story  has 
formed  the  common  germ  of  many  a ro- 
mance, to  the  grave  Susannah,  of  twenty- 
one,  or  Hetty,  of  twenty,  no  cloud  yet  rested 
on  the  cheerful  group  who  aided  their  moth- 
er in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  Lincolnshire 
parsonage. 

In  January,  1717,  to  his  surprise,  Samuel 
Wesley  received  a letter  from  his  mother 
expressing  a sincere  joy  to  find,  by  his  re- 
cent dispatch  to  his  home,  that  he  was  still 
alive.  The  parsonage  had  been  visited  by  a 
long  series  of  spiritual  assaults  and  Satan- 
ic annoyances,  which  Susannah  Wesley  be- 
lieved indicated  death  or  misfortune  to  her 
absent  sons.  Nor  have  any  events  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  proved  less  explicable 
by  rational  theories,  or  produced  a stronger 
impression  on  minds  not  commonly  supersti- 
tions, than  those  that  now  agitated  the  fam- 
ily in  the  lonely  rectory.  The  calm  Southey 
and  the  philosophic  Taylor  are  inclined  to  at- 
tribute them  to  occult  if  not  spiritual  causes; 
Coleridge  suggests  animal  magnetism;  to 
John  Wesley  they  seemed  a plain  proof  of 
an  unseen  world ; and  the  neighboring  cler- 
gy urged  the  rector  to  remove  his  family 
from  the  haunted  house,  which,  they  suggest- 
ed, must  have  fallen  under  the  immediate  do- 
minion of  Satan.  With  more  courage,  if  less 
prudence,  the  brave  rector,  resolved  not  to 
shrink  from  the  combat  with  his  old  enemy, 
pursued  his  literary  labors  in  the  midst  of 
startling  interruptions,  and  cheered  his  wife 
and  daughters  with  the  assurance  that  one 
Christian  was  a match  for  a legion  of  devils. 
Not  one  of  his  family  shrank  from  his  side. 
They  came  at  last  to  laugh  over  their  terrors. 
The  groans  and  outcries,  the  heavy  tramp  of 
spectral  visitants,  and  the  rapid  knockings 
that  at  times  shook  the  house,  grew  so  fa- 
miliar as  scarcely  to  be  observed. 

The  manifestations — for  we  may  well  em- 
ploy a popular  term — began  with  the  maid- 
servant, who  heard  loud  groans  as  of  a dying 
man  outside  the  kitchen  door,  and  ran  in 
wild  affright  to  her  companions;1  frequent 
knocks  and  terrible  noises  next  alarmed  sev- 
eral of  the  daughters ; but  when  they  told 
their  terrors  to  their  father  he  smiled  and 
sent  them  earlier  to  bed.  Witliiu  a few  days 
he  Was  himself  convinced  that  they  had  told 
lim  no  idle  Btory.  He  was  pursued  by  in- 
cessant knockings;  sharp  rappings  inter- 
rupted him  at  family  prayers.  The  noises 
grew  so  violent  that  it  was  useless  to  think 
of  sleep  at  night ; he  went  through  the  house 
with  liis  wife  to  discover  the  mystery ; the 
noises  followed  them ; the  sound  of  a man’s 
footsteps  was  heard  rushing  up  and  down 
the  stairs  and  back  again  when  no  one  was 
visible,  and  the  whole  house  shook  under  his 


* Southey,  Life  of  Wealey,  L p.  41S-425,  gives  the 
letters  of  each  member  of  the  family. 
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tread.  Thrice  the  rector  was  pushed  vio- 
lently by  unseen  hands ; as  he  sat  at  table 
his  trencher  stood  up  and  danced  before  his 
eyes;  the  noises  rattled  and  thundered  in 
every  room,  shook  the  bed  on  which  the 
children  slept,  and  played  upon  the  foot- 
board ; spiritual  forms  were  heard  to  glide 
through  the  rooms  with  a rustling  sound ; 
and  once  Mrs.  Wesley  saw  something  run 
from  under  a bed  in  the  form  of  a badger.  A 
mastiff  they  had  brought  into  the  house  at 
the  sound  of  the  mysterious  knocks  was 
cowed,  terrified,  and  ran  for  protection  to 
his  master.  By  day  as  well  as  night,  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  assembled  family,  the 
strange  din  was  often  kept  up,  until,  alter 
lasting  for  more  than  two  months,  with  va- 
rious intensity,  it  gradually  passed  away 
with  a series  of  loud  parting  blows  on  the 
outside  of  the  rectory. 

Seldom  was  a supernatural  story  better 
attested.  The  sounds  and  disorders  were 
not  concealed.  They  were  described  in  let- 
ters to  the  absent  sons  by  each  member  of 
the  family,  who  all  agree  in  their  narrative. 
The  father,  who  first  heard  of  them  with  a 
smile,  wrote  without  a trace  of  doubt  of 
their  spiritual  origin ; and  upon  the  sensitive 
nature  of  John  Wesley  they  produced  a last- 
ing effect  that  was  not  without  useful  re- 
sults. The  spiritual  world  became  to  him 
more  real ; the  sensual  seemed  only  a barrier 
between  the  present  and  something  better. 
Whether  a direct  interference  of  superhuman 
agency,  or  a trick  of  servants,  neighbors,  or 
children,  the  cause  of  the  Ep worth  rappings 
was  never  discovered.1  Meantime  John,  at 
seventeen,  had  sought  and  won  admission, 
by  his  own  good  conduct  and  the  generous 
aid  of  his  elder  brother,  Samuel,  at  Oxford ; 
and  the  small,  frail,  abstemious  boy  toiled 
on  in  poverty  to  win  an  education,  and  heard 
with  wonder  and  singular  interest  the 
strange  news  from  home.  His  mind  had  al- 
ways been  singularly  active;  he  was  fond 
of  argument ; he  labored  to  find  a reason  for 
every  thing  he  did. 

At  Oxford,  where  Wesley  obtained  a schol- 
arship, and  was  afterward  a fellow  and  a 
Greek  lecturer  and  tutor,  his  rare  attain- 
ments and  regular  conduct  gave  him  a high 
place ; but  he  had  now  been  ordained  a dea- 
con, after  due  preparation  and  serious  reflec- 
tion, and  with  that  rigid  sense  of  duty  which 
had  been  early  impressed  upon  him,  he  cast 
aside  the  frivolous  pleasures  of  his  youth  to 
enter  upon  his  life-long  contest  with  the 
powers  of  evil.  It  was  his  first  aim  to  puri- 
fy himself.  Chained  as  yet  to  the  formal 
observances  of  the  church  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  he  strove  to  comply  with  all 
its  requirements,  and  even  to  add  to  their 

1 Southey,  i.  68,  intimates  a preternatural  cause. 
Yet  when  the  bed  rose  up  with  Hetty  on  it  (see  Nan- 
cy's account),  Robert  Brown,  the  servant,  was  in  the 
room,  and  several  of  the  family. 


severity.  Rigid  fasting,  austere  self-denial, 
frequent  communion,  incessant  study,  bound- 
less charity,  pious  labors  among  the  outcast 
and  the  poor,  already  indicated  the  honesty 
of  that  intellect  which,  having  assumed  a 
sacred  office,  was  resolved  to  leave  none  of 
its  duties  unfulfilled.  If  all  the  world  be- 
sides were  tom  by  the  low  impulses  of  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  or  pride,  he,  at  least,  knew  none 
of  them ; the  bishoprics  and  deaneries,  with 
their  rich  incomes,  for  which  all  other  young 
priests  were  striving,  he,  who  might  well 
have  aspired  to  reach  them,  scarcely  remem- 
bered. Far  from  coveting  wealth,  this  gen- 
erous soul  wept,  in  its  own  poverty,  that  it 
was  so  much  richer  than  others.  A poor 
girl,  one  of  his  scholars,  came  to  him  one 
day  nearly  frozen.  “ You  seem  half  starved,” 
he  said  to  her ; “ have  you  nothing  to  wear 
but  that  gown  ?”  “ Sir,”  she  said,  “ it  is  all 

T have.”  He  searched  his  pockets,  but  they 
were  nearly  empty.  He  looked  up,  and  saw 
some  pictures  on  the  walls  of  his  chamber. 
He  was  struck  with  self  - accusation.  “ O 
justice ! O mercy !”  he  cried,  “ are  not  these 
pictures  the  blood  of  this  poor  maid  f ” He 
had  become  suddenly  conscious  of  one  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  sold  his  luxuries,  and  gave 
the  money  to  the  poor.  In  his  college  course 
he  received  the  first  year  thirty  pounds,  lived 
upon  twenty-eight,  and  gave  away  the  rest 
to  the  needy.  The  next  year  his  income  was 
sixty  pounds;  he  still  lived  upon  twenty- 
eight,  and  gave  thirty-two ; another  year  he 
received  ninety,  and  gave  sixty  - two ; the 
next  he  had  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  lived  upon  twenty-eight,  and 
restored  the  remainder  to  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  himself.1  Nor  through  that  long 
and  vigorous  life,  when  all  the  avenues  of 
wealth  and  power  lay  open  to  him,  did  Wes- 
ley ever  retain  money  longer  than  was  nec- 
essary to  bestow  it  in  charity,  or  lose  that 
boundless  unselfishness  that  longed  to  make 
all  others  at  least  as  happy  as  himself.  He 
shrank  with  sensitive  tenderness  from  ac- 
cumulating wealth,  lest  it  might  belong  to 
the  half  clothed  and  the  starving. 

Around  Wesley  soon  gathered  at  Oxford 
a group  of  young  men,  touched  by  his  ge- 
nial influence,  excited  by  his  example,  who, 
amidst  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  their  com- 
panions, seemed  to  emulate  the  virtues  of 
their  leader,  who  fasted  and  prayed  without 
ceasing,  who  contemned  the  pleasures  of 
life,  and  gave  themselves  wholly  to  deeds 
of  charity  and  the  service  of  the  poor.  Their 
regularity  in  their  devotions  won  them  the 
name  of  Methodists.  The  first  Methodists 
were  all  High  - Churchmen.  A Pusey  or  a 
Keble  would  have  approved  the  zeal  with 
which  they  observed  every  ordinance  of  the 

i Tyerman,  i.  71.  It  was  the  practice,  Wesley  says, 
of  all  the  Oxford  Methodists  to  give  away  each  year 
all  they  had  after  providing  for  their  own  necessi- 
ties. 
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Established  Church,  and  even  strove  to  en- 
large its  catholicity  by  studying  the  apos- 
tolic constitutions,  and  increasing  the  rigor 
of  its  forms.  Narrow,  rigid,  impetuous,  Bin- 
cere,  Charles  Wesley  had  joined  his  brother, 
upon  whom  he  already  looked  with  singular 
veneration,  had  shared  in  his  religious  ardor, 
and  was  gifted  with  a poetical  temperament 
from  which  was  to  flow  several  of  the  sweet- 
est and  most  powerful  of  modern  hymns. 
Yet  had  he  brought  up  with  him  from  the 
strict  discipline  of  Ep worth  a rigidity  of 
opinion,  an  uncomplying  temper,  that  was 
often  to  embarrass  and  disconcert  the  grow- 
ing liberality  of  his  brother.  Another  emi- 
nent name  was  soon  numbered  among  the' 
apostolic  band.  Wesley  discovered  that 
there  was  one,  at  least,  among  the  Oxford 
students  who,  like  himself,  was  struggling 
•to  attain  a higher  life;  whose  frame  was 
emaciated  by  fasting  and  penance ; who 
wandered  through  Christ -church  Meadow 
on  stormy  nights,  casting  himself  in  spirit- 
ual agony  on  the  cold  earth;  whose  con- 
science was  as  sensitive  as  his  own — and 
Whitefield  was  enrolled  among  the  Method- 
ists. No  careful  training  at  an  Epworth  had 
prepared  the  second  great  reformer  for  his 
marvelous  career.  He  was  bora  or  educated 
in  a tavern  ;l  at  the  Bell  Inn  he  had  been 
serving  rustics  with  ale  and  spirits  at  the 
age  when  Susannah  Wesley  had  gathered 
her  children  around  her  to  teach  them  the 
restraints  of  faith.  His  remarkable  elocu- 
tionary powers  had  first  been  displayed  in 
dramatic  performances  at  a grammar  school. 
His  youth  had  been  vicious  and  irregular ; 
but  from  his  seventeenth  year  a divine 
change  had  passed  over  Whitefield’s  nature : 
from  that  time  a spotless  purity  marked  his 
upward  progress,  and  with  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  he  joined  with  unsurpassed  zeal  in 
all  the  rigid  devotion,  the  highest  aspira- 
tions, of  the  new  sect.  Ingham,  Hall,  Kirk- 
ham,  and  several  other  students — some  of 
whom  finally  yielded  to  temptation  and 
were  lost  to  the  truth — united  with  the 
Wesleys,  and  are  numbered  among  the  first 
Methodists ; and  so  long  as  the  founder  was 
enabled  to  infuse  within  it  his  own  ardor, 
the  remarkable  association  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  university,  won  the  scoffs  of  the 
feeble,  and  deserved  the  respect  of  the  sincere. 

The  movement  at  Oxford  at  once  attract- 
ed wide  notice,  was  ridiculed  and  defended 
in  the  public  prints,  and  seems  to  have  won 
no  marked  favor  from  the  heads  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  was  a protest  against  the  vices 
of  the  age,  a cry  for  purity  and  reform  in  the 
midst  of  a general  corruption,  that  was  met 
by  a clamor  of  abuse.  That  Wesley  should 
declare  that  no  sincere  Christian  would  plot 


1 In  a dull  novel  of  the  time,  “The  Spiritual  Quix- 
ote,” a favorite  and  frequent  topic  of  humor  1b  White- 
field's  tavern  life. 


and  struggle  for  the  rich  benefices  of  the 
church ; that  he  should  preach  poverty  and 
abstinence  to  bishops  reveling  in  affluence 
and  plunged  in  the  vices  of  the  time ; that 
he  should  assert  the  necessity  of  a vital  faith 
to  a clergy  that  were  half  skeptical,  half 
indifferent ; that  he  should  prefer  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  outcasts,  the  felons,  and 
the  poor  rather  than  to  lords  and  ladies; 
that  he  should  live  the  unselfish  life  he  pro- 
fessed— were  offenses  that  naturally  must 
have  seemed  unpardonable  to  courtly  mas- 
ters of  colleges  or  ambitious  priests.  It  was 
a period  of  moral  decay.  Deism  had  crept 
into  the  universities ; the  Established  Church 
was  filled  with  men  who  made  religion  a pro- 
fession, and  had  won  the  highest  prizes  of 
the  church  by  the  arts  of  the  politician  and 
the  grossest  forms  of  intrigue.  No  one,  in 
fact,  supposed  that  it  was  wrong  to  buy  a 
deanery  or  clamor  for  a bishopric;  that  it 
was  necessary  for  prelate  or  priest  to  be  a 
Christian,  or  to  live  in  abstinence  and  go 
about  doing  good.  The  people  were  left  in 
ignorance  and  vice ; the  cottages  were  filled 
with  want  and  blasphemy.  The  bishop’s  pal- 
ace was  often  the  haunt  of  fashionable  rev- 
elry, and  the  bishop’s  chief  aim  to  save  from 
his  vast  income  a sufficient  sum  to  leave  his 
sons  in  opulence,  and  marry  his  daughters 
to  titled  husbands.1  A Berkeley  and  a Bur- 
net are  the  rare  exceptions  to  the  general 
moral  degradation  of  the  clergy,  or  that  sin- 
gular blindness  which  so  often  produces  a 
shameless  dishonesty  in  the  high  stations  of 
the  church. 

Yet  in  his  early  religious  career  at  Oxford 
Wesley  may  represent  only  a great  and  gen- 
erous spirit,  touched  by  the  noblest  and  most 
unselfish  motives,  but  still  enchained  by  forms 
and  governed  by  traditions.  With  his  asso- 
ciates he  was  eager  to  observe  every  saint’s 
day,  to  confess,  to  win  heaven  by  penance 
and  charitable  deeds.  The  joy  of  believing 
had  not  yet  reached  him:  he  was  austere, 
bigoted,  and  even  cruel  to  Dissenters.  It 
seemed  possible  that  the  Oxford  movement 
might  lead  only  to  a modern  asceticism  and 
a new  order  of  religious  dreamers ; that  John 
Wesley  might  be  transformed  into  a Dominic 
or  a Loyola,  a Newman  or  a Manning,  and 
the  generous  impulses  of  his  early  honesty 
harden  into  cruel  exclusiveness  and  Phari- 
saical pride.  Nor  was  his  early  preaching 
followed  by  success.  He  was  curate  at  Ep- 
worth, assisting  his  father,  and  preached  at 
the  miserable  village  of  Wroot  to  a u sense- 
less” congregation  ; but  no  thronging  multi- 
tudes, as  in  his  later  years,  came  trooping 
over  hill  and  dale,  through  storm  and  sleet, 
to  cover  the  broad  amphitheatre  of  rocks  and 


1 The  priests  and  bishops  of  Selwyn’s  correspond- 
ence, or  Walpole’s,  rival  the  worthlessness  of  the  no- 
bility. See  George  Selwyn  and  Contemporaries.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Warner  (iv.  181)  writes  letters  not  quite  so 
bad  as  Sterne's. 
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dales  with  eager  listeners.  No  fierce  storm 
of  excitement  passed  over  the  astonished 
hearers  as  for  the  first  time  they  were  raised 
from  the  dull  horrors  of  a sensual  life  to  the 
new  glimpses  of  immortality ; no  tears  and 
groans,  shouts  of  terror  or  cries  of  joy,  no 
entranced  women  or  strong  men  bowed  in 
agony,  were  the  fruits  of  that  subdued  voice, 
that  chained  spirit,  that  were  afterward  to 
rush  like  a flame  over  England  and  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race. 

When  his  father  died  (1735),  leaving  be- 
hind him  a vast  unfinished  treatise  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  probably  many  debts, 
Wesley  reluctantly,  by  the  urgent  advice  of 
his  friends,  made  application  for  the  rectory 
of  Ep worth  ;l *  but  the  Bishop  of  London,  Ed- 
ward Gibson,  had  been  heard  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  him.  The  living  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  and  Wesley,  it  seems,  was 
not  thought  worthy  of  the  station.  He  had 
never  desired  to  obtain  it ; he  was  conscious 
that  his  duty  called  him  to  some  broader 
field,  and  he  preferred  to  remain  at  Oxford, 
awaiting  the  signal  from  on  high.  He  was 
soon  after  invited  by  General  Oglethorpe  to 
become  missioner  to  Georgia.  He  consulted 
his  mother.  “ Had  I twenty  sons,”  she  re- 
plied, “I  would  rejoice  to  see  them  all  so 
employed.”  Nor  was  it  long  before  a ship 
set  sail  for  the  shores  of  that  New  World 
where  the  institutions  of  the  modern  apos- 
tle were  to  flourish  with  unexampled  vig- 
or, freighted  with  a spiritual  crew  not 
less  devout,  not  less  remarkable,  than  were 
the  bold  men  and  women  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
with  two  early  Methodists,  Ingham  and  De- 
lamotte,  formed  the  chiefs  of  a missionary 
band  who  were  crossing  the  seas  to  convert 
the  ChickasawB  and  the  Creeks,  the  slaves 
and  the  profligates,  the  depressed  blacks 
and  the  savage  whites,  who  were  thinly 
scattered  through  the  swamps  of  Georgia.3 * * * * * 
Not  for  gold,  they  exclaim,  did  they  leave 
their  native  country — for  they  were  at  ease  at 
home — nor  for  the  glittering  dross  of  earth- 
ly honor,  but  singly  to  save  their  souls,  to 
live  wholly  to  the  glory  of  God.3  Nor  was 
He  ever  absent  from  their  thoughts.  They 
founded  a monastery  on  the  breast  of  the 
uncertain  sea,  and  transformed  their  ship 
into  a house  of  prayer.  Every  hour  of  the 
day  from  the  first  break  of  dawn  to  the  close 
of  night  was  devoted  to  holy  or  useful  exer- 
cises ; they  wearied  themselves  with  cease- 
less worship  and  rigid  fasting,  and  at  night 
slumbered  peacefully  in  health  of  body  and 

1 Mr.  Tyerman  seems  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  ap- 

plication, L 102,  against  many  doubta  Wesley  cer- 
tainly presented  his  father’s  work  on  Job  to  the  queen. 

3 Wesley’s  Journal  begins  with  this  expedition,  Oc- 

tober 14, 1785. 

3 Journal,  October  14, 1785.  He  now  learns  Ger- 

man, a rare  accomplishment,  unknown  to  Gibbon  and 

Johnson.  The  missionaries  use  no  wine  nor  animal 

food. 


mind.  Bat  more  firm  in  their  faith  than 
even  the  chiefs  of  Methodism  were  twenty- 
eight  Moravians,  under  their  bishop,  David 
Nitschmann,  who  also  formed  a part  of  the 
remarkable  crew.  In  the  Wesley ans  some- 
thing of  the  dross  of  human  passion  still  re- 
mained ; nor  had  prayer  or  abstinence  soft- 
ened the  rigor  of  their  religious  prejudices, 
or  relieved  them  from  the  asperities  of  a hu- 
man temper : love  had  not  lifted  them  above 
self,  nor  were  they  yet  the  slaves  and  serv- 
ants of  their  race.  In  the  Moravians  Wesley 
discovered  a practical  Christianity,  of  which 
he  had  probably  not  yet  been  conscious ; for 
to  them  all  human  passions  were  dead : an- 
ger, resentment,  envy,  ambition,  pride,  were 
lost  in  bonndless  love.  The  humblest  of 
mankind  they  admitted  as  their  superiors; 
he  who  wounded  or  struck  them  was  still 
their  beloved  brother,  and  they  had  early 
learned  to  forgive.  They  resented  no  inju- 
ries, complained  of  no  injustice,  and,  as  if 
raised  above  the  cares  of  earth,  lived  in  per- 
petual gladness,  and  made  the  ocean,  as  they 
passed  along,  melodious  with  their  songs. 

At  length  came  a test,  not  untrustworthy, 
of  the  power  of  human  conviction.  A furi- 
ous storm  raged  over  the  ship ; death  hover- 
ed around  its  helpless  company ; hope  died 
amidst  the  raging  seas,  the  wild  winds,  the 
angry  sky ; and  Wesley  confesses  that,  in 
the  dreadful  hour,  he  trembled  with  terror : 
he  was  still  afraid  to  die.  Great  waves  now 
broke  into  the  vessel ; the  mainsail  was  split 
by  the  wind ; it  seemed  as  if  the  ship  was 
already  sinking  in  the  depths  of  the  sea ; and 
the  English  colonists,  screaming  in  affright, 
filled  the  air  with  lamentation.  Bnt  the 
Moravians,  who  had  begun  their  usual  serv- 
ice, sang  on  a psalm  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  and  when  the  huge  waves  were  piled 
up  above  them,  still  made  melody  in  their 
hearts:  they  were  sharing  in  eternal  har- 
monies, and  might  well  contemn  the  puny 
discords  of  a transient  being.  Said  Wesley 
to  one  of  them,  “ Were  you  not  afraid  V9  “ I 
thank  God,  no,”  said  the  Moravian.  “ Bnt 
were  not  your  women  and  children  ?”  u No,” 
he  said,  gently,  “our  women  and  children 
are  not  afraid  to  die.”1  It  is  probable  that 
Wesley  himself,  at  a later  period,  had  be- 
come as  indifferent  to  the  shocks  and  storms 
of  life,  and  would  have  passed  as  bravely  as 
Paul  amidst  the  raging  seas. 

With  no  uncharacteristic  ardor,  yet  still 
chained  immovably  to  a rigid  formalism,  the 
two  Wesleys  began  their  pious  labors  among 
the  savage  colonists  or  natives  of  Georgia. 
Nor  did  Francis  Xavier  hold  up  more  per- 
sistently the  crucifix  and  the  Virgin  to  the 
converts  of  India  or  Japan  as  the  only  means 
of  future  bliss  than  did  the  missionaries  from 
Epworth  and  from  Oxford  insist,  amidst  the 
swamps  of  Savannah  and  the  huts  of  the  In- 


* Journal,  January  25,  1786. 
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dian  villages,  upon  the  saving  force  of  the 
rites  of  the  Established  Church.  Dissenters 
were  rigorously  driven  from  their  commun- 
ion. Saint’s  days  and  fasts  were  never  to 
be  overlooked.  The  ardent  young  men,  in 
the  rigor  of  their  own  convictions,  could  see 
no  room  for  variance  or  reform.  Yet  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  sincere  self-devotion 
of  their  lives.  They  preached  in  the  midst 
of  convicts  or  savages  without  a thought 
of  reticence;  they  made  painful  journeys 
through  swamps  hung  with  wild  mosses  and 
teeming  with  malaria  to  carry  Divine  light 
to  the  wigwam  of  the  Chickasaw ; they  bore 
heat  and  cold,  privation,  fever,  insults,  ha- 
tred, and  the  fear  of  death  for  no  human 
cause.  Yet  the  innate  malice  of  the  colony 
of  convicts  founded  by  Oglethorpe  proved 
too  stubborn  for  all  their  humane  labors. 
Charles  first  fled  back  to  England,  driven 
from  the  palmetto  huts  of  Frederica  by  the 
clamor  of  its  termagant  females  and  its  riot- 
ous and  drunken  men  ; John,  for  a time  suc- 
cessful and  full  of  hope,  was  at  length  perse- 
cuted by  his  people,  arrested  upon  doubtful 
charges,  was  hated  or  feared  by  the  slave- 
holders, and  left  forever  a land  where,  in  his 
later  liberality,  he  might  have  softened  the 
hardest  hearts.  After  the  flight,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  two  brothers,  Whitefield 
came  to  Savannah,  in  reply  to  their  sum- 
mons, but  found  his  leaders  already  gone; 
founded  an  orphan  - house,  which  still  re- 
mains, and  soon  went  back  to  a more  fertile 
field ; and  it  might  be  no  unworthy  source 
of  interest,  if  not  of  exultation,  to  the  people 
of  Savannah,  that  their  sandy  bluff,  rising 
over  the  turbid  river,  was  once  trodden  by 
George  Whitefield  and  John  and  Charles 
Wesley;  that  the  seeds  of  reform  once  sown 
in  an  unproductive  soil  by  their  faithful 
toils  may  in  some  distant  century  blossom 
into  generous  harvests. 

One  cause  of  the  complete  disappointment 
of  Wesley’s  hopes  was  aq  inauspicious  proj- 
ect of  marriage.  In  his  high  conception  of 
the  clerical  office  he  had  never  included 
celibacy.1  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of 
pious,  accomplished  women ; he  never  shrank, 
like  Loyola,  from  an  Isabella  Roselle,  or  hid 
himself  and  his  followers  in  monastio  se- 
clusion. In  the  ardor  of  his  first  labors  at 
Oxford,  amidst  his  prayers  and  penances,  his 
visits  to  the  prisoners  and  the  poor,  the  rig- 
id and  spotless  young  clergyman  had  won 
the  friendship,  and  perhaps  the  strong  re- 
gard, of  Mary  Granville,  the  widow  Pendar- 1 
ves.  They  corresponded  upon  religious  top- 
ics under  classical  names.2  Wesley  was  Cy- 
rus, the  lady  took  the  not  more  appropriate 
one  of  Aspasia.  Their  letters  soon  transcend 
the  common  language  of  spiritual  inter- 
course. “ Should  one,”  writes  Cyrus  to  As- 


1 He  sometimes  enlarges  upon  its  usefulness,  but 

never  enforces  it.  * Mrs.  Delany’s  Memoirs. 


pasia,  u who  was  as  my  own  soul,  be  tom 
from  me,  it  would  be  best  for  me.  Surely 
if  you  were  called  first,  mine  eyes  ought  not 
to  overflow,  because  all  tears  were  wiped 
from  yours.”  About  this  time  a wealthy 
gentleman,  Garret  Wesley,  had  offered  to 
make  Charles  Wesley  his  heir,  and  Mary 
Granville,  who  was  intimate  in  his  family, 
may  have  been  not  unwilling  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  gifted  brother.  But  Charles  de- 
clined the  offer  of  wealth  and  station  for  a 
nobler  aim,  and  after  four  years  of  animated 
correspondence  Cyrus  and  Aspasia  were  sepa- 
rated forever.  Mary  Granville,  who  was  the 
niece  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  returned  to  the. 
gay  world,  to  balls,  ridottos,  and  Sunday 
concerts;  Wesley  to  his  prisoners  and  his 
Oxford  austerities.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  the  cousin  of  Garret  Wesley,  who 
finally  inherited  the  fortune  Charles  had  re- 
jected, was  created  Earl  of  Momington,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Welles- 
ley and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.1  Had 
Charles  yielded  to  a temptation  that  few  oth- 
ers might  have  resisted,  and  John  become 
the  husband  of  Mary  Granville,  the  allure- 
ments of  wealth  and  station  must  have  check- 
ed the  pious  ardor  of  the  unselfish  brothers. 
The  Wellesleys  would  never  have  controlled 
the  politics  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington would  have  remained  an  unknown 
name,  Napoleon  would  have  found  no  Wa- 
terloo, and  the  world  have  lost  its  modem 
apostles. 

Mary  Granville,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Swift  and  of  almost  every  eminent  person  of 
the  age,  married  Dr.  Delany,  one  of  Swift’s 
chaplains,  was  intimate  in  her  old  age  with 
the  royal  family,  and  received  frequent  vis- 
its from  George  HI.  and  his  queen  at  her 
Windsor  cottage.  She  lived  in  the  world 
of  pleasure  which  Horace  Walpole  has  paint- 
ed with  bitter  asperity;  her  associations 
were  among  the  great,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
famous ; yet  her  keen  and  cultivated  intel- 
lect must  have  watched  with  some  pangs  of 
regret  the  generous  career  of  her  early  ad- 
mirer, who  gave  himself  to  the  poor  and 
lowly,  who  would  rather  pray  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  felon  than  of  the  proudest 
peer,  and  who,  instead  of  yielding  to  thd 
allurements  of  the  world,  was  never  tom  by 
its  inferior  passions,  or  shared  in  its  selfish 
strife.  Very  different  from  Mary  GranviUe 
was  the  second  woman  to  whom  Wesley  is 
known  to  have  addressed  the  language  of 
love.  Sophia  Hopkey  was  the  niece  of  a 
Mr.  Causton,  the  chief  magistrate  and  the 
most  prosperous  merchant  of  Savannah. 
General  Oglethorpe  had  resolved  that  his 
austere  missionary  should  have  a wife.  Mr. 
Causton  invited  Wesley  to  dinner.  His 
niece  was  present.  She  was  well-bred  and 
intelligent : her  zeal  was  aroused  by  Wesley’s 


* Tyerraan.  Southey. 
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religions  ardor,  and  she  shared  in  all  the  ob- 
servances of  the  church.  He  was  seized  with 
a severe  fever,  and  in  his  sickness  Miss  Sophy, 
notwithstanding  his  usual  unwillingness  to 
give  useless  trouble  to  any  one,  insisted  upon 
watching  at  his  bedside  and  supplying  all 
his  wants.  Gratitude  seems  to  have  awaken- 
ed love  in  the  breast  of  the  young  clergyman, 
and  he  probably  thought  that  one  who  was 
so  devoted  to  his  welfare  might  prove  a 
faithful  assistant  in  his  missionary  toils. 
He  proposed  marriage ; but  his  friends,  who 
had  discovered  that  the  young  lady  was  un- 
worthy of  his  affection,  interposed ; the  Mo- 
ravians, whom  he  consulted,  advised  him  to 
proceed  no  further  in  the  affair,  and  Wesley 
obeyed.  Mystery  still  rests  upon  his  later 
conduct,  and  he  never  publicly  unfolded  the 
reasons  that  led  him  to  show  a singular  se- 
verity toward  one  he  had  evidently  sincerely 
loved.  She  was  married  to  a Mr.  William- 
son, who,  Wesley  asserts,  had  neither  the 
claims  of  sense,  knowledge,  nor  religion.  He 
afterward,  for  some  unknown  offense,  ex- 
cluded her  from  his  communion,  and  Caus- 
ton,1  who  in  England  had  borne  no  honest 
character,  revenged  the  affront  by  ceaseless 
persecutions.  He  ruled  over  the  little  col- 
ony with  uncontrolled  power ; the  courts,  the 
officials,  and  the  jurors  were  his  submissive 
subjects.  Wesley  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  a series  of  improbable  offenses.  He 
defended  himself  with  courage,  but  was 
obliged  at  length  to  escape,  with  his  friend 
Delamotte,  through  swamps  and  trackless 
woods  to  Charleston.  From  thence  he  sailed 
for  England,  still  lamenting  his  own  errors, 
and  searching  for  a faith  that  might  raise 
him  above  doubt  or  fear. 

Purposeless  and  without  a guiding  star 
must  that  mind  necessarily  wander  which 
has  yet  discovered  nothing  to  believe ; nor 
could  Wesley  have  found  any  lasting  satis- 
faction in  the  rigid  observance  of  saint’s 
days  and  fasts,  in  the  use  of  the  fabulous 
apostolical  constitutions,  in  the  conception 
of  an  imhistorical  church,  in  hatred  to  Dis- 
sent, or  ungenerous  bigotry.  He  complains, 
indeed,  that  he  was  at  this  time  a papist ; 1 
he  meant  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the 
incomparable  gift  of  charity.  But  on  his 
voyage  to  Savannah  and  on  his  return  to 
London  he  had  formed  a close  acquaintance 
and  brotherhood  with  many  excellent  Mora- 
vians, had  learned  from  them  the  nobler  les- 
sons of  faith ; with  David  Nitschmann,  Pe- 
ter Boehler,  Gambold,  and  others  had  been 
taught  the  doctrines  of  an  ancient  church 
that  in  Bohemia  had  always  repelled  the 

* Myptery  covers  this  affair.  Caaston  was  a man  of 
bad  character ; Oglethorpe  a man  of  loose  principles. 
Moore's  account  Is  probably  true,  and  Wesley  was  the 
victim  of  corrupt  men  and  women. 

* Journal,  1739,  August  17.  “ I was  (fundamental- 
ly) a papist,  and  knew  it  not”  He  became  a rigor- 
ous foe  of  Romanism,  although  never  of  its  profess- 
ors personally. 


formal  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  which,  at 
Hermhut,  still  maintained  a new  and  valu- 
able growth.  To  Hermhut  Wesley  resolved 
to  go.  He  passed  up  the  Rhine,  amidst  many 
traits  of  papal  barbarism,  and  reached  the 
curious  village,  whose  simple  cottages  are 
placed  close  on  the  road-side  that  they  may 
serve  as  traps  for  the  wayfaring  sinner, 
which  he  might  scarcely  fail  to  enter ; and 
Wesley  was  received  as  a favored  friend  by 
the  disciples  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  Here  he 
saw  a ritual  more  natural  than  the  apostol- 
ical constitutions — a faith  that  never  wa- 
vered; he  saw  love-feasts,  band -meetings, 
perpetual  joy  and  song;  the  grave -yard 
transformed  into  a bed  of  flowers,  emblems 
of  immortal  bloom ; a whole  community  un- 
terrified at  the  prospect  of  death ; an  indus- 
trious population,  laboring  for  the  peace  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  his  progressive  mind  had  al- 
ready broken  through  many  of  its  fetters, 
and  was  preparing  for  its  noblest  achieve- 
ments in  the  service  of  mankind. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  gentle 
brotherhood  from  which  Wesley  was  to  bor- 
row so  many  touching  rites,  such  reverence 
for  life,  such  joy  in  death,  was  probably  a 
descendant  of  that  vigorous  church  which, 
under  Huss  and  Jerome,  had  preceded  Lu- 
ther in  a bold  defiance  of  the  papal  aggres- 
sions, and  that  the  Moravian  brethren  had  re- 
tained in  exile  and  persecution  traces  of  that 
simplicity  and  ardor  which,  in  the  purer 
ages,  had  marked  the  Christianity  of  the 
people.  Huss  had  probably  represented  the 
popular  faith  of  his  native  land.  His  follow- 
ers fought  as  bravely  and  as  madly  against 
their  papal  tyrants  as  the  Yaudois  of  the 
Alps,  or  the  Covenanters  of  the  Scottish 
glens  against  prelates  and  Stuarts.  They 
had  been  crushed  with  a terrible  overthrow. 
Yet  the  faith  survived.  Amidst  the  broad 
fields  and  pleasant  vales  of  Bohemia  the 
apostolic  usages  still  lingered.  At  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  Bohemia  and 
even  Austria  became  the  strongholds  of 
Protestantism.  Nor  was  it  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  that  their  pious 
people  were  again  hushed  into  a dreadful 
silence,  and,  amidst  the  wild  outrages  of 
Wallenstein  and  the  papal  armies,  seemed 
to  lose  forever  their  horror  and  dread  of  the 
gross  corruptions  of  Rome.  The  Jesuits  had 
made  Bohemia  the  chosen  scene  of  their 
bloodiest  deeds.  From  the  rack  and  the 
scourge  had  sprung  up  an  outward  submis- 
sion to  the  papal  rule.  But  the  Moravian 
brethren,  flying  from  the  malice  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Loyola,  had  founded  the  pious  col- 
ony at  Hermhut,  had  renewed  and  enlarged 
the  usages  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  ani- 
mated by  a faith  purified  amidst  the  fires 
of  persecution.  Their  missionaries  were 
bearing  the  new  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
icy  shores  of  Greenland  or  the  swamps  of 
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the  Carolina^.  Their  ardent  convictions 
Were  expressed  in  impassioned  hymns,  as 
joyous  and  as  sincere  as  the  last  triumphant 
songs  of  the  martyrs.  Their  preaching  was 
the  glad  communion  of  ransomed  spirits; 
their  prayers  no  formal  repetitions;  their 
bishops — for  they  preserved  the  venerable 
title — were  clothed  with  humility,  and  labor 
and  prayer  divided  their  peaceful  lives. 

Fresh  from  the  instructive  scenes  of  the 
Moravian  village,  Wesley  came  back  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Touched  by  a holier  fire,  and  al- 
ready breaking  away  from  that  earlier  form- 
alism which  had  clouded  his  aspiring  vir- 
tue, he,  who  lived  only  for  the  glory  of  God, 
might  well  see  before  him  an  unparalleled 
harvest  prepared  for  the  spiritual  reaper. 
Nor  was  there  ever  an  age  in  which  En- 
gland seemed  more  to  demand  the  example 
of  a spotless  life,  the  labors  of  a new  apostle, 
to  save  it  from  utter  decay.  Satirists  and 
poets,  historians  and  statesmen,  have  united 
in  representing  the  reigns  of  the  first  Han- 
overian kings  as  the  carnival  of  political  cor- 
ruption and  of  national  immorality.  From 
the  court,  where  the  common  restraints  of  do- 
mestic purity  and  family  peace  were  openly 
disregarded,  the  fatal  blight  of  moral  lawless- 
ness had  penetrated  through  all  orders  of  the 
people.  A corrupt  nobility,  a throng  of  ab- 
ject courtiers,  reflected  the  vices  of  kings  and 
princes;  Walpole  and  Newcastle, Chesterfield 
and  Bolingbroke,  led  that  wild  and  dissolute 
gentry  who  wasted  vast  estates  at  the  gam- 
ing-table or  the  race-course,  who  struggled 
for  the  notice  of  a worthless  king,  and  looked 
with  disdain  upon  their  fellow-subjects  of  in- 
ferior rank.  Pride  grew  with  moral  degra- 
dation; the  privileges  of  caste,  the  license 
of  wealth,  were  the  chief  objects  of  desire ; 
the  worthless  noble  scoffed  at  the  people,  and 
the  people,  without  a manly  sentiment,  imi- 
tated the  vices  of  the  nobles.  Shop-keepers 
and  tradesmen  filled  their  families  with  riot 
and  license,  like  Walpole  or  Chesterfield,  a 
Lady  Kingston  or  a Lady  Vane.1  London 
rang  with  ceaseless  dissipation,  and  murders 
and  robberies,  misery  and  crime,  followed 
closely  upon  the  footsteps  of  the  kings  and 
nobles,  who  were  leading  their  people  to  a 
ruin  that  could  not  long  be  delayed. 

The  church  looked  on  coldly  while  the  na- 
tion sank  into  indolence  or  dissipation.  The 
city  .clergymen  were  usually  rigid  in  forms 
and  faint  in  zeal ; the  rural  vicar  was  often 
a drunkard  or  a gambler,  the  first  at  the 
horse-race,  and  unequaled  at  the  chase.  Some 
honest  men  still  filled  episcopal  chairs,  and 
some  devoted  pastors  were  scattered  through 
the  rural  districts,  but  the  English  Church 
had  ceased  forever  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  wise.  It  saw  the  degradation  of  six 

1 Smollett  notices  and  Fielding  paints  the  madness 
of  the  time.  At  Bath  the  ladies  join  in  a fight  in  the 
rooms,  and  Mrs.  Orme  knocks  down  Mrs.  Hillman. 
See  Malmesbury,  L 179. 


millions  of  Englishmen,  but  made  no  effort 
to  rescue  them.  It  planned  no  reforms ; it 
strove  to  discountenance  the  reformer.  It 
had  left,  as  it  would  still  leave,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  utter  ignorance. 
It  founded  no  schools;  it  stood,  then  as 
now,  in  the  path  of  national  education.  Its 
wealthy  bishops  were  not  ashamed  to  live 
in  opulence  while  millions  starved,  its  rich 
deans  and  prebends  to  snatch  the  last  morsel 
from  the  huts  of  the  starving  poor.  Some 
faint  elements  of  Protestant  principle  had 
preserved  the  Establishment  from  the  utter 
corruption  that  had  fallen  upon  ‘the  Romish 
Church  in  France.  The  English  clergy  at 
least  retained  some  outward  decorum ; and 
it  was  only  in  the  rural  districts  that  the 
vicar  was  a wine-bibber,  a gambler,  a fawn- 
ing sycophant  of  the  great,  or  a dull  follow- 
er of  tedious  forms;  but  that  the  English 
Church  was  rapidly  passing  into  a condition 
but  little  different  from  that  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  of  the  neighboring  kingdom  no 
one  who  reviews  the  events  of  the  period 
will  be  inclined  to  doubt.  Its  wealth  was 
great,  its  pride  notorious,  its  political  power 
invincible ; but  from  the  people  it  was  for- 
ever alienated.  Its  neglect  and  its  heartless- 
ness had  filled  London  with  criminals,  and 
plunged  rural  England  in  a depth  of  gross 
ignorance  and  barbarism  that  was  unknown 
to  intelligent  Germany,  and  scarcely  rivaled 
in  starving  France.1  The  laboring  classes 
of  England  were  so  gross  and  brutal  as 
scarcely  to  wear  the  appearance  of  men. 
They  had  often  never  heard  the  name  of 
religion,  or  listened  to  the  voice  of  prayer 
and  praise.  Burrowing  in  deep  collieries, 
penetrating  the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  search 
of  tin,  delving  the  harsh  soil  of  Yorkshire  or 
of  Lincolnshire  for  a hard  and  miserable  live- 
lihood, the  men  and  women  who  were  most 
necessary  .to  the  welfare  of  England  were 
neglected  by  its  church  and  forgotten  by  its 
statesmen. 

It  was  to  the  benefit  of  that  august  but 
downtrodden  community  of  human  souls — 
the  people — that  the  Methodists  began  now 
to  raise  up  their  voices  in  unseemly  and  ex- 
traordinary scenes;  to  seek  the  objects  of 
their  labors  in  the  places  where  they  were 
most  likely  to  be  found;  to  exchange  the 
pulpit  for  the  lonely  hill-side  or  the  frosty 
wood ; to  cry  out  in  the  streets  of  London 
that  there  was  yet  a religion  of  the  poor.* 
Still  led,  as  they  had  ever  been  at  Oxford,  by 
the  unpresuming  superiority  of  John  Wes- 
ley, the  united  brotherhood  had  made  almost 
equal  progress  in  spiritual  liberality.  They 

* Lather  had  founded  free  schools  in  Germany  to 
enable  the  people  to  read  the  Bible.  Wesley  found 
England  two  centuries  behind  Germany  in  education. 

s Journal,  November,  1739.  44  The  scene  is  already 
changed ; Kingswood  does  not  now,  as  a year  ago, 
resound  with  cursing  and  blasphemy.”  44  Peace  and 
love  are  there.”  His  lint  free  school  was  at  Kings- 
wood. 
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had  already  abandoned  the  theory  that  pen- 
ance and  self-mortification  were  the  paths 
of  salvation;  they  proclaimed  anew  to  a 
skeptical  world  the  supreme  necessity  of 
faith ; they  demanded  a reform  of  the  church, 
the  state,  the  age ; they  placed  themselves 
at  the  front  of  their  generation  ; and  with 
unconscious  power  and  unfeigned  humility 
began  to  lead  onward  their  fellow -men. 
Youngest  yet  most  adventurous  of  the 
chiefs  of  Methodism,  George  Whitefield  at 
twenty-five  had  boldly  overleaped  the  bar- 
riers that  had  held  him  in  bitter  bondage 
when  lie  had  wandered,  groaning,  through 
the  dark  nights  on  Christ-church  Meadow, 
or  had  grown  faint  and  pallid  with  extraor- 
dinary abstinence.  He  had  risen  beyond  the 
iron  girdle  of  Pascal,  the  penances  of  Dom- 
inic, the  filth  and  squalor  of  Francis  of 
Assisi ; had  passed  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Establishment  to  preach  love  and  faith  to 
his  countrymen.  He  was  tall,  fair-com- 
plexioned,  graceful ; his  eyes  were  blue  and 
mild,  his  manners  easy,  his  gestures  appro- 
priate, his  aspect  at  times  commanding.  His 
melodious  voice,  trained  early  to  ductility 
and  quick  inflections,  rose  often  in  his  impas- 
sioned moments  to  an  extraordinary  power, 
that  seemed  to  his  ardent  hearers  to  resem- 
ble peals  of  thunder.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  his  dramatic  genius,  sus- 
tained by  an  intense  conviction,  must  have 
moved  his  great  audiences  with  impulses 
such  as  a Garrick  or  a Ghat  ham  could  never 
awaken.  The  churches  of  London  were  too 
small  to  contain  the  throngs  that  followed 
him.  A swift  religious  revival  began  in  the 
dissolute  city.  When  he  preached  at  six  in 
the  morning,  long  before  dawn  the  streets 
were  filled  with  a multitude  carrying  lan- 
terns to  light  their  way  as  they  hastened  to 
secure  places  in  the  crowded  church.  As  he 
passed  down  the  aisles,  after  service,  the 
]>eople  staid  to  embrace  and  applaud  him. 
His  charity  sermons  were  rewarded  with 
such  great  collections  as  had  never  been 
known  in  England.1  At  Bristol,  where  he 
had  been  eagerly  invited,  a great  throng 
came  out  on  foot  or  in  coaches  to  meet  him ; 
the  people  saluted  him  and  blessed  him  as 
he  passed  through  the  streets ; the  congrega- 
tions filled  the  church,  hung  upon  the  rails 
of  the  organ-loft,  and  even  climbed  on  the 
roof  of  the  building.  When  he  bade  them 
farewell,  upon  his  voyage  to  Georgia,  sobs 
and  tears  burst  from  old  and  young,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Bristol  secretly,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  escape  the  escort  of 
horsemen  and  coaches  that  would  have  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  town. 

Charles  Wesley  from  his  childhood  had 
been  sickly,  often  lingering  on  the  verge  of 
death.  Rising  from  a severe  illness,  he  found 
himself  illuminated  by  unclouded  faith.  He 


* Southey,  Wesley, !.  Tyerraan. 
Vou  XLV.-No.  M5.-8 
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was  five  years  younger  than  his  brother  John. 
Yet  together  they  had  labored  in  the  schools 
and  prisons  of  Oxford ; and' now,  when  John 
came  back  from  Germany,  they  began  to 
preach  and  pray  with  the  convicts  and  felons 
of  Newgate.1  By  the  barbarous  laws  of  the 
period  death  was  inflicted  for  trivial  offenses, 
and  the  prisons  teemed  with  subjects  ripe 
for  the  exhortations  of  the  Methodists.  The 
two  brothers  won  no  useless  triumphs. 
Parties  of  the  condemned  went  gladly  to  the 
scaffold;  felons  were  converted;  the  songs 
of  pious  joy  resounded  amidst  the  horrors  of 
the  jail.  The  singular  power  of  John  Wesley 
in  exciting  or  soothing  the  sad  and  suffering 
began  now  to  display  itself:  his  benign,  im- 
pressive countenance^  his  soft  and  tender 
voice,  seemed  to  carry  conviction,  joy,  and 
hope  to  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind. 
For  a time  he  had  remained  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Moravian  society  in  London, 
but  he  gradually  withdrew  from  their  meet- 
ings, startled,  perhaps,  at  the  fanciful  nature 
of  their  rites  and  their  belief.  Whitefield 
returned  from  Savannah,  after  a brief  but 
fortunate  visit,  and  the  leaders  of  the  new 
movement  resolved  to  form  their  own  socie- 
ties, and  to  plant  the  germs  of  Methodism. 
In  1739  the  labors  of  its  three  apostles  began 
that  tide  of  reform  which  was  to  sweep  over 
England  and  America. 

The  Established  Church  at  once  excluded 
them  from  its  pulpits.*  Yet  to  the  Method- 
ists the  English  Church  was  to  owe  its  safe- 
ty from  the  rage  of  a people  it  had  neglected 
and  oppressed — its  escape  from  that  utter 
ruin  which  in  the  close  of  the  century  fell 
upon  the  Romish  establishment  in  France. 
Clinging  with  unsurpassed  devotion  to  the 
church  of  his  fathers,  however  cold  and  harsh 
it  had  proved  to  himself,  John  Wesley  incul- 
cated upon  his  countless  followers  a tender- 
ness and  a respect  for  the  hierarchy  by  whom 
he  was  freely  denounced,  urged  upon  them 
a careful  attendance  at  its  communion,  re- 
vered its  ordination  with  almost  superstitious 
zeal,  and  once  more  reconciled  the  people  of 
England  to  bishops  and  priests.  He  threw 
a generous  mantle  over  the  failings  of  the 
Establishment,  and  taught  his  countrymen 
to  hope  that  its  skeptical  hierarchy  might  yet 
be  converted,  and  its  godless  vicars  become 
worthy  of  the  profession  they  had  unscrupu- 
lously assumed.  But  his  unselfish  devotion 
was  met  by  no  grateful  return.  Bishop  Gib- 
son coldly  rebuked  his  enthusiasm ; the  sharp 
and  brutal  Warburton  covered  the  Method- 
ists with  gross  abuse.  Wesley  was  even  re- 
pelled from  his  father’s  pulpit  at  Epworth, 
was  forced  to  preach  to  a great  congregation 


1 See  Wesley's  letter  on  the  remarkable  reform  la 
the  Bristol  and  London  prisons. 

1 Journal,  May,  1739.  A note  came* to  Wesley : 11 8ir, 
onr  minister,  having  been  informed  yon  are  beside 
yourself,  does  not  tare  you  should  preach  in  any  of  his 
churclg*.”  Journal,  July,  1739. 
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from  liis  father’s  tomb.  The  press  gave  forth 
a cloud  of  lampoons  and  hitter  satires,  writ- 
ten by  angry  priests  against  the  new  reform. 
In  many  of  the  riotous  assaults  that  wore 
made  upon  Wesley  in  his  missionary  tours 
the  leader  of  the  assailants  was  a drunken 
parish  rector ; and  it  was  only  in  the  later 
period  of  liis  career,  when  the  school-houses 
and  the  churches  he  had  founded  in  every 
part  of  the  British  Isles  were  softening  the 
manners  of  the  people  and  continuing  the 
progress  of  the  nation,  when  his  influence  had 
already  aided  in  purifying  the  bench  of  bish- 
ops or  enlarging  the  number  of  pious  vicars, 
that  the  English  Church  began  slowly  to 
acknowledge  its  benefactor.  Then,  at  last, 
liis  enemies  were  silenced,  and  one  of  them, 
Bishop  Lavington,  said,  at  the  communion, 

“ I am  glad  to  sit  beside  so  good  a mail  os 
Mr.  Wesley.”1 

Shut  but  from  parish  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, Wliitefield  had  already  begun  the  prac- 
tice of  field-preaching.  Standing  upon  a 
chair  or  table  in  the  streets  of  London  or 
Bristol,  he  would  lift  his  melodious  voice  in 
the  din  of  the  crowded  city,  or  amidst  a 
grimy  multitude  of  colliers  at  Kingswood; 
instead  of  the  scanty  congregations  of  the 
village  rector,  he  would  speak  to  thousands 
of  astonished  listeners,  and  melt  innumerable 
hearts  by  the  wonders  of  his  theme.*  If  the 
parish  churches  were  but  thinly  attended, 
and  the  cathedrals  abandoned  to  choristers 
and  bishops,  there  was  no  want  of  ardor  in 
those  vast  assemblages  that  began  now  to 
gather  at  the  sound  of  some  well-known 
prayer  or  hymn,  and  hang  with  eager  inter- 
est upon  the  sermon  of  the  itinerant  preach- 
er. John  and  Charles  Wesley  soon  followed 
Whitefield  in  his  bold  invasion  of  established 
custom.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  that 
John,  consented  to  take  the  field  against  Sa- 
tan. “I  could  scarcely  reconcile  myself,” 
he  says,  “ to  this  strange  way  of  preaching 
in  the  fields.”  Nor  was  tfiere  any  devia- 
tion from  clerical  usages  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodists  that  seemed  so  offensive  to  the 
rigid  Churchmen  as  this  vigorous  method 
of  assailing  the  common  foe.  To  preach 
in  the  open  air,  without  the  shelter  of  a Goth- 
ic roof,  to  an  audience  jthirsting  for  instruc- 
tion, seemed  to  the  courtly  bishops  who  con- 
doned the  vices  of  George  II.  and  his  paint- 
ed followers  the  height  of  dangerous  en- 
thusiasm ; and  when  the  village  rector  saw 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  intrude  within 
the  sacred  limits  of  the  parish,  gather  with- 
out an  effort  a vast  congregation,  found  so- 
cieties and  praying  bands  where  the  ehnrch 
had  labored  for  generations  in  vain,  and 
preach  in  defiance  of  prelate  or  priest,  he 
was  filled  with  no  unaccountable  rage.  The 


* Tyerman. 

* Wesley  and  Whitefield  frequently  traveled  and 

preached  together;  • 


bishop  might  have  owed  his  episcopal  chair 
to  a royal  mistress,  or  an  easy  oblivion  of 
the  vices  of  the  great;  the  parish  priest 
might  be  a drunkard,  a spendthrift,  and  a 
gambler ; but  these  offenses  were  as  nothing 
in  their  eyes,  and  those  of  their  order,  com- 
pared with  that  fatal  breach  of  discipline 
with  which  the  Oxford  Methodists  were  now 
overturning  the  usages  of  ages.1 

Yet  field-preaching  had  been  the  earliest 
and  the  only  means  of  planting  Christianity 
in  a heathen  or  barbarous  world.*  Augus- 
tine had  chanted  his  Gregorian  melodies  in 
the  open  air  to  the  listening  Saxons ; Patrick 
had  preached  on  the  hill  of  Tara ; Boniface 
invaded  the  forests  of  Germany  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Columba ; Paul  preached  on  Mars’ 
Hill ; the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  might  well 
serve  for  an  example;  and  it  was  soon  re- 
membered that  two  centuries  had  passed  and 
the  world  been  converted  before,  a single 
church  was  built,  and  before  early  bishops 
and  presbyters  had  any  better  pulpit  than  a 
lonely  rock  in  the  wilderness,  a ledge  in  the 
Catacombs,  or  a stool  in  the  atrium  of  a Ro- 
man dwelling.  But  field-preaching  to  the 
English  prelates  seemed  to  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  their  church,  and  recalled  the  days 
when  the  Puritans  raved  republicanism  from 
drum-heads,  and  laymen  preached  equality 
in  church  and  state.  The  more  bigoted  prob- 
ably remembered  that  in  the  fierce  war  be- 
tween prelacy  and  the  Covenant,  between  the 
Scottish  nation  aiyl  the  Stuart  kings,  the 
gallant  Presbyterians,  with  the  Bible  in  one 
hand,  a sword  in  the  other,  had  for  genera- 
tions worshiped  amidst  their  native  glens, 
with  no  roof  above  them  but  the  kindling 
stars  at  night,  or  the  friendly  mist  by  day  ;* 
and  it  might  well  seem  ominous  of  the  loss  of 
their  ill-gotten  revenues  to  Hoadley,  Porteus, 
or  Warburton  to  hear  once  more  the  hymus 
of  multitudes  rising  in  the  wilderness,  or  the 
musical  notes  of  Wesley  or  Whitefield  enun- 
ciating doctrines  that  might  condemn  prel- 
ates to  poverty,  and  the  church  to  a general 
purification. 

For  more  than  half  a century  Wesley  led 
the  field-preaching  of  his  country.  His  life 
was  passed,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  travel- 
ing over  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  found- 
ing societies  and  planting  the  seeds  of  reform. 
His  ceaseless  labors  were  maintained  by  tem- 
perance, abstinence,  self-restraint.  He  al- 
ways believed  that  his  regular  health  was 
due  to  a spare  diet  and  constant  toil ; nor  of 
the  latter  did  he  ever  grow  weary.  He  rose 
at  four  o’clock ; he  divided  his  day  into  va- 
rious hours  of  duty ; he  traveled  and  preached 

i Journal,  August,  1T89.  “A  zealous  man"  could 
not  forgive  his  teaching  outside  of  the  church  walls. 

* The  persecuted  Huguenots  held  their  meetings  in 
the  wilderness. 

* The  Covenanters  were  the  first  field-preachers  In 
the  island.  Their  dre&dful  persecutions,  their  preser- 
vation by  William  of  Orange  from  total  extinction, 
are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Scotland. 
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incessantly;  yet  liis  writings,  his  poems,  ser- 
mons, letters,  exhortations,  fill  endless  vol- 
umes, and  seem  enough  to  have  occupied  a 
common  life ; nor,  in  the  midst  of  his  endless 
toil,  was  he  ever  too  busy  to  fly  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  and  dying,  to  feed  the  poor, 
to  soothe  the  penitent,  or  console  the  sad. 
Meanwhile,  step  by  step,  under  his  gradual 
progress,  grew  up  a powerful  religious  or- 
ganization, of  which  ho  reluctantly  took 
charge,  of  which  he  was  the  involuntary 
bishop,  founder,  and  guide,  whose  financial 
condition  was  always  embarrassing  from  its 
rapid  growth,  and  whose  numerous  bands  of 
lay  preachers  and  of  regular  priests  were 
often  tom  by  doctrinal  differences,  and  some- 
times paid  no  heed  to  the  warnings  of  their 
chief.  Fifty  years  of  ceaseless  labor  passed 
over  the  active  brain  of  John  Wesley,  yet  he 
asserts  that  he  never  knew  any  lowness  of 
spirit,  or  ever  lost  his  peaceful  sleep.  He 
grew  old  by  slow  decay,  and  abstinence  pre- 
served him  from  the  pains  of  a sinking  frame. 

An  old  foundry,  the  cathedral  of  Method- 
ism, had  been  fitted  up  in  London  (1739) 
with  plain  benches  and  a wooden  pulpit  as 
the  central  shrine  of  the  new  sect.  With 
labor  aud  self-sacrifice  Wesley  had  contrived 
to  pay  the  trifling  cost.  The  building  was 
thronged  with  his  followers,  and  never  in  St. 
Peter’s  or  St.  Sophia’s  was  so  pure  and  mighty 
a spirit  evoked  as  that  which  now  began  to 
radiate  on  all  sides  the  new  principles  of  re- 
form.1 At  five  o’clock  every  morning  the 
bell  was  rung  in  the  plain  belfry  for  morn- 
ing service ; at  nine  each  evening  for  family 
prayers.  The  chapel,  which  would  seat  1500 
people,  was,  like  the  primitive  churches,  pro- 
vided with  separate  places  for  men  and  wom- 
en. There  were  no  pews,  and  all  the  benches 
were  alike  for  rich  or  poor.  A band-room,  a 
school,  a book-room  for  the  sale  of  Wesley’s 
publications,  the  plain  apartments  on  the 
second  floor  in  which  he  lived  when  in  Lon- 
don, and  where  his  mother  died,  rooms  for  his 
assistants  and  domestics,  and  a stable  for  his 
horse,  completed  this  modest  ecclesiastical 
edifice,  whose  whole  cost  was  about  £800. 
Its  extreme  and  rude  simplicity  Wesley 
cherished  as  the  chief  grace  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  At  the  hour  of  worship  he 
would  permit  no  distinctions  and  no  marks 
of  human  pride.  In  his  new  chapel  he 
preached,  held  watch-nights,  and  wooed  the 
guilty  and  the  sad  to  his  comforting  com- 
munion with  a joy  such  as  no  conqueror  had 
ever  known.  He  lingers  with  ceaseless  fond- 
ness, in  his  journal,  over  the  happy  seasons 
of  hope  and  love  he  had  known  in  the  Foun- 
dry. Its  songs  and  cheerful  shouts  drew  in 
the  wayfarers,  and  once,  Wesley  relates,  when 
a pooT  woman,  overwhelmed  with  sin  or  care, 
was  hastening  by  the  doors  of  the  chapel  to 
cast  herself  into  the  Thames,  the  sweet 


1 Tyerraan. 


chant  of  happy  souls  drew  her  within.  She 
rose  out  of  her  horrible  desperation  as  if  to 
a new  heaven,  and  casting  all  her  cares  on 
God,  became  one  of  the  gentlest  and  purest 
of  his  flock. 

Such  were  the  victories  this  benevolent 
spirit  best  loved  to  win.  Meanwhile  the 
triumphs  at  the  Foundry  over  sorrow  and 
sin  were  repeated  in  those  wonderful  prog- 
resses which  the  spiritual  conqueror  was 
now  making  through  all  the  dark  places  of  * 
his  native  land.  Through  all  the  loveliest 
and  wildest  landscapes  of  the  British  Isles — 
for  Wesley  was  keenly  alive  to  the  varied 
charms  of  Nature — among  the  green  vales 
and  towering  cliffs  of  Wales,  through  the  soft 
scenery  of  the  rich  midland  shires,  on  tho 
bleak  moors  of  Northumberland,  beside  tho 
Liffey  aud  the  Clyde,  the  cheerful  apostlo 
roamed  incessantly,  though  never  without  a 
purpose,  and  made  hill  and  dale  resound  with 
tho  soothing  strains  of  his  message  of  love. 
Entering  tho  market-place  of  some  inland 
town,  or  placing  himself  in  an  open  square 
of  a city,  he  began  to  chant  some  hymn  of 
promise.  The  people  gathered  at  the  sound 
of  his  well-known  voice,  and  soon  ten  thou- 
sand eager  listeners  would  hang  upon  his 
words,  and  catch  the  higher  impulses  of  his 
generous  nature.  Now  ho  was  standing  on 
Colton  Hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  cultivation 
and  genius  of  the  Northern  capital,  speak- 
ing, at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  an 
audience  that  never  grow  weary  ;*  next  he 
was  crossing  the  Irish  Sea,  and  gathered  his 
varied  congregation  of  soldiers,  papists,  infi- 
dels in  tho  heart  of  Catholic  Dublin ; at 
Kingswood  and  Bristol  the  people  swarmed 
in  great  throngs  to  listen  to  his  voice ; at 
London^n  Moorfields  and  every  open  spaco 
where  lie  preached*  such  vast  multitudes 
poured  out  to  hear  him  as  were  never  known 
to  listen  to  human  exhortation  before. 

Ho  had  his  favorite  scenes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where,  in  succeeding 
years,  or  at  various  intervals,  he  would  re- 
turn to  meet  the  changing  congregations,  and 
renew  the  ardor  of  his  early  converts.  On 
the  slope  of  a verdant  hill  or  the  declivity 
of  a mountain,  in  a dewy  wood  or  a broad 
and  open  common,  Wesley  made  his  pulpit 
beneath  tho  skies,  and  gathered  his  innumer- 
able companies.  Near  Redruth,  in  Cornwall, 
is  a remarkable  amphitheatre,  a Coliseum 
formed  by  Nature’s  hand.  Its  walls  of  smooth 
rock  are  nearly  800  feet  high,  and  within  their 
circumference  20,000  people  often  gathered 
around  their  preacher.*  His  congregation 

1 In  Scotland  all  classes  flock  to  hear  him ; ho  no- 
tices many  attentions  from  the  Scottish  clergy.  In  Ire- 
land he  pities  the  papists  and  denounces  their  priests. 

2 Journal,  September  2,  1770.  *•  I preached  in  tho 
natural  amphitheatre  at  Gwenap.  Tho  people  cov- 
ered a circle  of  noarly  fourscore  yards  diameter,  and 
could  not  be  fewer  than  20,000.  Yet,  upon  inquiry,  I 
found  they  could  all  bear  distinctly,  it  being  a calm, 
still  evening.” 
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was  as  wild  and  dangerous  as  the  lonely 
moors  and  towering  rocks  by  which  ho  was 
surrounded;  yet  the  rude  and  brutal  miners, 
the  fishermen,  and  the  smugglers  of  that  bleak 
coast,  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of  relig- 
ion or  the  voice  of  love,  melted  into  tender- 
ness as  they  felt  at  last  that  one  generous 
breast  was  laboring  for  them.  The  vast  as- 
semblies listened  with  ceaseless  interest  to 
the  small,  insignificant  preacher,  whose  voice 
penetrated  to  the  most  distant  of  his  audi- 
ence, and  whose  calm  ardor  broke  every  stub- 
born heart.  They  learned  to  sing  the  hymns 
of  Methodism,  to  form  praying  bands  and 
happy  meetings,  and  to  welcome  the  frequent 
return  of  the  apostle  to  the  natural  cathedral 
with  a wild  enthusiasm  that  filled  him  with 
delight;  for  it  is  plain  that  Wesley  fopnd 
no  common  joy  in  these  lonely  journeys  over 
lull  and  moor.  Often  in  his  journal  he  pauses 
to  describe  with  animation  the  beauty  of 
some  novel  scene — a vale  in  Caermarthen- 
sliire  or  a rich  landscape  in  Scotland;  and 
since  Camden  no  one  was  so  familiar  as  he 
with  the  varied  charms  of  his  native  land. 
He  had  studied  its  secluded  valleys,  had 
passed  its  grandest  hills ; yet  for  him  a ho- 
lier interest  was  thrown  over  the  varied 
landscape,  since  every  shire  was  blooming 
with  his  spiritual  harvests,  and  he  passed  on 
scattering  every  where  the  seeds  of  perpet- 
ual joy. 

Almost  inaccessible  to  weariness  or  phys- 
ical pain,  he  made  his  way  over  hill,  moor, 
and  arid  mountains,  often  frozen  by  the 
chill  blasts  and  thickening  snows  of  the  up- 
lands, or  shivering  amidst  the  Scottish  mists; 
yet  storm  and  frost  never  checked  his  ardor; 
never  wrould  he  forget  or  pass  over  his  ap- 
pointment to  preach.  He  pressed  on  with  the 
resolution  of  a Ceesar  over  dangerous  roads, 
through  inclement  weather,  and  often  rose, 
hoarse  with  cold  and  worn  with  travel,  to 
speak  to  the  anxious  throngs  who  awaited 
his  coming ; yet  he  relates  that  as  he  spoko 
his  physical  pains  would  disappear,  his  vig- 
or return,  and  a genial  ardor  restore  his  feeblo 
frame  to  unprecedented  strength.  Some- 
times he  preached  w hile  the  fierce  winds  and 
the  autumnal  frost  passed  unnoticed  over  his 
attentive  people  more  than  once  the  rain 
descended  and  the  lightning  played  while  he 
described  the  triumphs  of  faith.  Over  his 
immense  audiences  Wesley  exerted  a singu- 
lar influence,  that  was  almost  unknown  to 
Whitefield  or  his  followers;  his  calm  and 
thoughtful  rhetoric  produced  results  that 
might  seem  appropriate  only  to  the  most  im- 
passioned eloquence.  Sobs  and  cries  broke 
from  the  sternest  breasts;  strong  men  fell 
down  in  convulsions  of  grief  and  despair.  The 
room  where  he  preached  was  often  filled  with 

1 Journal,  May,  1774.  “ I preached  on  the  Green  of 
Glasgow,  although  the  north  wind  waa  piercingly 
cold,  May  13.  We  crossed  over  the  enormous  mount- 
ains Into  lovely  Wensledole/’  etc. 


loud  outcries  and  wild  exclamations ; women 
fell  into  trances  and  groveled  in  the  dust ; and 
these  “ stricken  cases,”  as  they  were  termed, 
formed  so  marked  a trait  of  the  new  move- 
ment as  to  excite  the  reprobation  of  the  cold 
and  censorious  and  startle  the  philosophical. 
But  Wesley  saw  in  these  singular  occurrences 
the  natural  struggle  for  a new  life,  and  he, 
at  least,  was  not  appalled  when  his  vast  au- 
dience was  shaken  as  if  with  a mighty  wind, 
when  wild  sobs  and  shouts  of  agony  passed 
over  the  startled  throng,  and  they  fell  grovel- 
ing on  the  earth ; for  he  believed  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  moving  them  to  repentance. 
Nor  in  any  period  of  strong  religious  excite- 
ment— when  Savoqarola  preached  and  Ber- 
nard prayed — have  similar  traits  of  deep 
emotion  been  unobserved. 

Persecution  from  every  class  and  from  ev- 
ery sect  awaited  the  bold  reformers  who,  in 
the  most  corrupt  period  of  English  history, 
ventured  to  preach  honesty  and  a purer 
faith ; and  from  the  guilty  nobles  and  venal 
bishops1  who  circled  around  the  repulsive 
household  of  George  II.  and  his  prudent  Car- 
oline to  the  rude  and  boisterous  miners  and 
colliers,  the  Irish  priests  and  the  country 
squires,  a tacit  alliance  was  at  once  formed 
to -crush  the  Methodists  by  sharp  contempt 
and  open  violence.  From  the  rude  and  ig- 
norant common  people,  the  victims  of  bad 
government  and  their  own  vicious  tastes, 
Wesley’s  life  was  often  in  danger;  he  was 
bruised  with  stones,  was  beaten  and  dragged 
through  raging  crowds,  was  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  forbidden  to  preach  in  coun- 
try towns,  denounced  by  bishops,  and  reviled 
by  priests.  Often  the  throng  who  assailed 
him  with  blows  and  oaths  were  led  by  a ru- 
ral pastor,  as  drunken,  as  ignorant,  and  vi- 
cious as  Ills  flock ; sometimes  a country  squire 
would  amuse  himself  by  breaking  into  a 
Methodist  meeting  with  horses  and  hounds ; 
or  parties  of  huge  and  grimy  colliers  would 
lie  in  wait  to  seize  the  feeble  missionary,  and 
drag  him  away  through  the  mire  to  throw 
him  in  the  river.  The  new  converts  were 
treated  no  more  gently  than  their  teachers : 
their  houses  were  often  sacked,  their  win- 
dows broken,  their  women  insulted,  their 
lives  endangered.  At  Roughlce  (1748)  Wes- 
ley was  driven  through  the  streets  by  a rab- 
ble armed  with  clubs  and  staves,  and  led 
by  a deputy-constable ; his  followers  were 
overwhelmed  with  showers  of  stones ; some 
wero  dragged  by  their  hair  through  the  mire ; 
neither  ago  nor  sex  was  spared;  the  rage 
of  the  persecution  was  visited  upon  old  men 
and  women,  young  girls  and  children  ; many 
were  beaten  with  clubs,  and  one  victim  was 
forced  to  leap  from  the  rocks  into  the  river.* 
At  Bolton  the  furious  crowd  shouted,  blas- 

1 The  frivolous  letters  of  Walpole  and  Sclwyn  offer 
a strange  contrast  to  the  deep  earnestness  of  Wesley's 
Journal. 

* Journal,  August,  1743. 
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phemed,  threw  a Methodist  down  in  the 
mire,  broke  into  the  house  where  Wesley 
staid,  and  were  soothed  into  calmness  by 
his  presence.1 *  The  feeble  frame  of  the 
preacher  bore  sufferings  and  indignities  with 
superhuman  strength.  At  one  place  he  was 
struck  in  the  forehead  by  a stone,  wiped 
away  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound, 
and  continued  his  exhortation.9  At  Fal- 
mouth, in  one  of  his  earlier  journeys,  the 
church- wardens  and  constables,  the  Cornish 
rabble  and  country  squires,  strove  to  drive 
him  from  a region  that  was  soon  to  become 
the  scene  of  a swift  revival.  In  Wednesbury 
the  mob  surrounded  the  house,  and  cried, 
“ Bring  out  the  minister ! we  will  have  the 
minister !”  They  dragged  him  a mile  through 
a heavy  rain  on  a dark  night  to  the  justice's. 

# The  mob  of  Walsall  assailed  the  mob  of  Dar- 
laston ; a fight  followed ; and  Wesley  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  his  new  assailants.  “ To 
attempt  speaking  was  vain,”  he  says,  u for 
the  noise  on  every  side  was  like  the  roaring 
of  the  sea.  So  they  dragged  mo  along  till  we 
came  to  the  town,  where,  seeing  the  door  of 
a large  house  open,  I attempted  to  go  in ; but 
a man,  catching  me  by  the  hair,  pulled  me 
back  into  the  middle  of  the  mob.”3  A rioter 
struck  him  on  the  mouth,  and  the  blood 
gushed  out.  He  was  carried  over  the  bridge, 
beside  the  deep  river,  and  expected  each  mo- 
ment to  be  thrown  into  the  rushing  waters. 
But  his  courage  never  failed ; the  dark  night, 
the  weary  walk,  the  raging  multitude,  the 
chill  rain,  and  blows  and  buffets,  he  met 
with  resignation,  or  answered  with  loud  and 
fervent  prayer ; nor  to  the  eye  of  posterity 
will  the  eighteenth  century  present  any  more 
lasting  or  more  instructive  picture  than  that 
of  its  frail  and  weary  teacher,  bleeding  with 
wounds  inflicted  by  a maddened  people,  hov- 
ering over  the  brink  of  the  rushing  river,  in 
the  dark  and  stormy  night,  and  on  the  verge 
of  death,  interceding  for  his  persecutors. 

In  that  combat  of  fifty  years  that  Wesley, 
and  his  followers  under  his  guidance,  waged 
against  the  powers  of  evil,  it  is  easy  to  infer 
where  the  sympathies  of  mankind  will  final- 
ly rest ; but  scarcely  could  we  find  space  in 
many  pages  to  relate  the  spiritual  triumphs 
of  half  a century : how  Charles  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  aided  by  an  ever  - enlarging 
throng  of  faithful  converts,  joined  their  more 
active  leader  in  zeal ; were  sometimes  sepa- 
rated from  him  by  minute  differences,  yet 
were  ever  on  his  side ; how  Whitefield  be- 
came a rigid  Calvinist,  while  Wesley  retained 
the  liberal  doctrines  of  his  mother  and  his 
youth ; how  Whitefield  passed  like  a spirit- 
ual storm  over  England  and  America ; how 
he  was  enchained  in  the  pious  but  erratic 
circle  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon; 


i Journal,  October,  174®. 

= Journal,  September,  1742. 

3 Journal,  October,  1743. 


how  he  died  comparatively  young;  how 
Wesley,  with  tender  love,  looked  upon  his 
friend  for  the  last  time,  and  pursued  his 
labors  alone.  Deep  beneath  the  exterior 
history  of  the  brilliant  and  dissolute  cen-’ 
tury,  while  good  Queen  Caroline  died  amidst 
a throng  of  courtly  bishops,  turning  from 
them  in  despair ;l  while  George  II.  sank  into 
dust,  and  gave  place  to  George  III. ; while 
the  hopeless  immorality  of  the  great  and 
famous  awoke  the  polished  rage  of  Junius, 
and  the  nobler  reclamations  of  Johnson; 
when  Pope  and  Swift  were  gone,  and  the 
Literary  Club  was  at  least  giving  an  inde- 
pendence to  letters  that  was  to  make  it  at 
last  an  instrument  of  national  progress; 
when  Pitt  was  covering  the  world  with  woe, 
or  Granville  and  North  stretching  out  a pal- 
sied hand  to  crush  the  patriots  of  New  York 
and  Boston ; when  France  was  blazing  with 
the  rage  of  an  endless  revolution,  and  all 
Europe  preparing  for  a reign  of  terror — Wes- 
ley was  toiling  to  convert  the  felon  and  to 
shield  the  poor.  One  hand  at  least  was 
raised  to  stay  the  tide  of  evil,  and  teach 
humanity  to  man.  His  society  grew  into 
vast  proportions.  Persecution  in  a measure 
ceased.  The  press,  indeed,  abounded  with 
light  and  serious  attacks  upon  reform ; with 
the  heavy  learning  of  Warburton  and  the 
easier  strain  of  Lavington ; with  countless 
poems  and  satires,  novels  and  plays,  in 
which  Wesley  and  his  disciples  were  held 
up  to  scorn;  but  they  have  all  sunk  into 
oblivion,  and  their  tone  grew  softer  year  by 
year.  Wesley  replied  to  the  graver  efforts 
with  no  want  of  vigor.  But  he  must  have 
felt,  as  years  passed  on,  that  he  needed  no 
defense.  His  journeys  had  become  seasons 
of  various  but  never  delusive  pleasures ; his 
frail  but  venerated  form  had  grown  familiar 
to  the  most  obscure  and  brutal  of  the  En- 
glish populace.  The  Cornish  miner,  the  New- 
castle collier,  the  Dublin  rabble,  the  felons 
and  the  mobs  of  London,  had  learned  that 
one  generous  spirit  had  devoted  the  brief 
moment  of  its  existence  to  them.  Of  the 
incomparable  value  of  Wesley's  labors  there 
could  no  longer  remain  a doubt.  His  schools 
and  class-meetings  were  educating  the  na- 
tion. He  had  founded  a perpetual  fountain 
of  virtue  in  England  while  Granville  was 
wrangling  with  George  III.,  and  North  feed- 
ing his  licentious  cavaliers.  His  followers 
were  already  moving  in  eveTy  town  and 
village  against  the  fortresses  of  sin ; and  if 
sometimes  the  rude  ardor  and  the  exuberant 
joy  of  some  uncultivated  Christian  might 
shock  the  taste  of  educated  men,  yet  was 
there  a refinement  of  moral  feeling,  a spot- 


i Thackeray,  Lect,  paints  the  gross  corruption  of 
the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  p.  862.  Lady  Yarmouth 
sells  a bishopric.  44  Which  is  the  sublimer  spectacle,” 
Thackeray  exclaim?,  44  the  good  John  Wesley  sur- 
ronnded  by  his  congregation  of  miners  at  the  pit’s 
mouth,  or  the  queen’s  chaplains  mumbling  ?”  etc. 
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less  purity  of  life,  a joy  in  death,  found  in 
many  a poor  cottage  and  lowly  occupation 
which  Addison  would  have  celebrated  above 
his  own,  and  to  which  the  polished  art  of 
Chesterfield  might  have  seemed  gross  bru- 
tality. 

The  domestic  life  of  Wesley  had  been 
marked  by  many  pains  and  trials,  which 
he  bore  with  cheerful  resignation.  And 
his  sensitive  tenderness  must  often  have 
been  moved  by  the  misfortunes  that  had 
fallen  upon  his  sisters,  and  the  ceaseless 
annoyances  of  his  own  unhappy  marriage. 
When  his  father  died,  poverty  had  broken 
up  the  peaceful  home  at  Epworth.  His 
mother,  who  shared  his  high  religious  as- 
pirations, at  last  came  to  end  her  life  un- 
der the  care  of  her  son.  Of  his  sisters,  one 
who  shared  the  poetical  and  cultivated  fac- 
ulties of  her  brothers,  Mrs.  Wright,  was  mar- 
ried to  a husband  coarse  and  harsh,  and  has 
left  behind  her  graceful  verses  full  of  sad- 
ness. But  the  least  happy  of  the  accom- 
plished sisters  was  the  youngest.1 * *  Among 
the  early  Methodists  at  Oxford  Westley  Hall 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  Wesleys  by  his 
outward  zeal,  had  been  introduced  to  the 
family  at  Epworth,  and  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  Keziah,  the  youngest  of  them  all. 
They  were  engaged;  but  Hall,  who  seems 
to  have  wanted  every  impulse  of  honesty, 
soon  declared  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
marry  one  of  the  elder  sisters.  The  three 
brothers,  shocked  at  his  baseness,  opposed 
his  project  with  vigor;  they  strove  to  pre- 
vent the  match  in  vain.  Hall  w as  married 
to  the  elder  sister,  who  paid  the  penalty  of 
her  imprudence  by  a life  made  wretched  by 
the  vices  and  the  cruelty  of  her  husband, 
who  separated  her  from  her  brothers,  and 
finally  abandoned  her  forever.  She  lived 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  survived  all  her  fam- 
ily, aud  was  sometimes  a guest  at  the  tea- 
table  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mis.  Williams.  But 
forpoor  Keziah  her  lover’s  abandonment  and 
treachery  brought  a lingering  decline  and 
death  ; and  in  a calm  and  yet  vigorous  let- 
ter of  remonstrance  to  Hall,  whom,  in  his 
generous  confidence,  John  Wesley  had  once 
loved  and  trusted,  he  relates  his  base  con- 
duct to  two  of  his  sisters,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  life  of  one  and  the  happiness  of 
the  other.9  Nor  was  ever  a married  life  less 
fortunate  than  his  own.  Since  Socrates  no 
philosophic  spirit  had  over  been  linked  to 
one  less  congenial,  or  bore  with  more  se- 
renity the  pains  of  his  unlucky  choice. 
Generous,  tender,  trustful,  Wesley  had  been 
nursed  in  a brief  sickness  by  a certain  Grace 
Murray.  She  had  been  a servant,  was  the 
w'idow  of  a sailor,  and  had  won  the  esteem 
of  Wesley  and  his  followers  by  her  piety  and 


1 Journal,  December,  1747. 

3 Journal,  December,  1747.  Alter  all  bis  fault*  he 

etlll  calls  Hall  dear  brother. 


good  works ; he  loved  her  with  no  light  af- 
fection ; and  when  his  brother  Charles  hast- 
ened to  prevent  the  marriage,  Wesley  nobly 
said,  “ The  origin  of  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions was  no  objection  to  him ; he  regarded 
not  her  birth,  but  her  qualifications."  Grace 
seems  to  have  been  equally  fond  of  her  pious 
wooer,  yet  something  intervened  to  break  off 
the  match : the  remonstrances  of  Charles  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Methodist  societies  may 
have  touched  the  conscience  of  the  young 
widow,  or  she  may  have  been  the  light  co- 
quette the  biographers  have  painted  her:1 
but  when  she  had  married  another  person, 
Wesley  came  to  her  and  said,  “ Grace  Mur- 
ray, you  have  broken  my  heart."  Two  years 
afterward  he  was  married  to  the  widow  Va- 
zeille,  She,  too,  had  been  a servant ; became 
the  wife  of  a tradesman ; and  was  left  with  • 
four  children  and  a small  property.  Her  ap- 
parent piety  and  active  disposition,  no  doubt, 
led  Wesley  to  hope  that  she  might  prove  a 
useful  assistant  in  his  various  labors.  But 
they  were  scarcely  married  before  he  discov- 
ered that  her  temper  was  violent  almost  to 
insanity,  and  that  her  pretended  zeal  had 
been  assumed  only  to  deceive.  Not  Xantippe 
was  half  so  provoking.  Jealousy,  rage,  dis- 
content, and  clamor  pursued  the  unlucky 
teacher  of  peace.  She  strove  to  destroy  his 
reputation  by  false  insinuations,  aud  inter- 
polated and  published  his  letters  to  alienate 
his  friends.  Often  she  assailed  him  with 
blows  as  well  as  angry  words ; aud  once  a 
visitor  who  came  in  accidentally  found  that 
she  had  been  dragging  her  husband  by  the 
hair  around  the  room.9  Yet  all  the  traits 
of  his  conduct  toward  his  unattractive  wife 
show  the  mildness  and  diguity  of  his  unself- 
ish nature.  He  strove  to  shield  her  from  pub- 
lic reprobation,  and  met  her  uniformly  with 
unfeigned  benevolence.  They  lived  together 
for  twenty  years,  with  many  separations, 
when  Mrs.  Wesley  left  her  husband  in  furi- 
ous anger,  and  seems  never  to  have  rejoined 
him. 

His  generous  and  trustful  disposition  ex- 
posed him  to  constant  deceptions;  and  of 
his  earlier  friends,  converts,  or  assistants, 
many,  like  Westley  Hall,  might  well  have 
shaken  the  trust  of  a less  penetrating  mind 
in  the  possible  reform  of  human  nature. 

But  Wesley,  full  of  hope,  always  pursued 
the  erring  with  remonstrance,  argument, 
and  his  most  fervent  prayers;  was  never 
weary  in  his  chase  of  lost  souls,  or  in  striv- 
ing to  raise  the  fallen.  Familiar  as  he  was 
with  every  shade  of  evil,  he  yet  educed  from 
his  experience  the  doctrine  of  “ sinless  per- 
fection." It  was  almost  an  unpractical 
dream.  He  never  hoped  himself  to  attain 


1 Tyerman,  lL  59,  does  not  spare  Grace  Murray’s 
character.  She  is  a coquette,  jilt,  etc. 

2 Tyerman,  ii.  110,  111.  She  robbed  him,  aspersed 
his  character,  revealed  his  secrets,  etc.  (see  Wesley’s 
letter),  and  persisted  In  an  effort  to  ruin  him.  . 
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that  high  estate.  He  saw  little  approach 
to  it  in  the  erring  men  and  women  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  in  one  of  them  alone 
might  detect  some  fruits  of  an  ever-advan- 
cing faith.  Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  was  bis 
convert,  and  his  friend  for  thirty  years.  He 
was  a Swiss  who  had  adopted  England  as 
his  home,  Wefcley  as  his  teacher,  and  Meth- 
odism as  his  faith.  Mild,  refined,  intelli- 
gent, he,  at  least,  was  always  true  to  his 
master.  And  Wesley  said  of  him,  44  I do 
not  expect  to  find  such  another  on  this  side 
of  eternity .”  44  Fletcher,”  says  Southey,  44  in 
any  communion  would  have  been  a saint.” 
And  it  is  grateful  to  remember  that  when 
Whitefield,  and  even  his  brother  Charles, 
were  often  separated  from  Wesley  by  doc- 
trinal or  practical  differences,  Fletcher  re- 
mained always  linked  to  him  by  the  ties  of 
a perfect  sympathy;  and  when  he  faded 
away  under  the  influence  of  an  ungetoial 
climate,  passed  from  the  world  no  unworthy 
representative  of  his  teacher's  doctrine  of 
sinless  perfection. 

In  the  close  of  his  life  the  results  of  Wes- 
ley's laborious  career  had  become  signally 
apparent.  He  had  spoken,  by  holy  deeds 
and  generous  words,  to  the  deepest  and 
purest  impulses  of  his  contemporaries.  No 
one  in  England,  of  reflecting  mind  and  suit- 
able age,  but  knew  that  one  of  his  country- 
men w'aa  living  in  a manner  that  approach- 
ed nearer  to  the  model  of  the  apostles  and 
the  saints  than  any  other  of  his  generation ; 
who  could  not  see  that  the  vital  principles 
of  all  rational  Christianity  were  exemplified 
in  marvelous  distinctness  in  the  conduct  of 
a famous  orator  who  would  receive  only  £30* 
a year  as  his  hire ; who  sought  no  bishopric 
with  greedy  avarice,  like  Warburton  ; who 
never  cringed,  like  Hoadley,  before  the  gam- 
blers and  profligates  of  the  court ; who  lived 
among  t he  poor  and  comforted  the  oppressed. 
Nor,  as  time  passed  oh,  and  the  unselfish  na- 
ture of  the  perpetual  missionary  grew  riper 
with  years,  did  admiration  fail  to  kindle 
into  love.  For  many  years  before  his  death 
Wesley  was  the  most  renowned  preacher  of 
all  England,  and  his  congregation  were  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  the  nation.  To  the 
glittering  throng  of  orators  and  authors  who 
still  shine  out  amidst  the  fading  century,  his 
life  was  a perpetual  sermon.  Johnson,  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  must  have  felt  his  influence. 
Hume  and  Gibbon  listened  and  doubted; 
Chesterfield  and  Walpole  sneered  or  smiled.* 
Decency  returned  to  the  court  after  the  ac- 
cession of  George  III.,  and  the  stubborn  king 
said  openly  that  Wesley  was  the  best  man 
in  the  kingdom.  He  could  scarcely  have 
conversed  often  with  Mrs.  Delany  without 
hearing  of  the  rare  virtues  of  her  early 
friend.  The  noble,  the  great,  or  the  gay 
often  strove  to  allure  the  popular  teacher 
to  their  region  of  gilded  ease,  pierced  so 
often  by  the  shafts  of  unsated  passions ; but  | 


he  ever  preferred  to  preach  in  lonely  glens 
to  surging  throngs  beneath  the  arching  sky, 
or  in  some  plain  chapel  where  the  glare  of 
fashion  was  rigorously  repelled.  He  had 
already  reformed  the  English  Church.  Its 
pulpits  wert  open  to  him  whenever  he 
chose  to  leave  his  own.  Its  bishops  had 
at  least  felt  his  superior  sanctity,  and  paid 
homage  to  his  merit.  Lavington  was  now 
his  firm  admirer,  Archbishop  Seeker  his 
correspondent;  and  Bishop  Lowth  said  to 
him,  “Mr.  Wesley,  may  I be  fouqd  at 
your  feet  in  another  world!”  His  simple 
rites,  his  prayers  and  hymns,  his  attentive 
congregations  and  joyous  services,  had 
wrought  a signal  change  in  the  manners 
and  aspirations  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Church  of  England.  For  when  Wesley 
began  his  decorous  and  earnest  meetings 
the  conduct  of  the  churoh  prayers  and  ritual 
had  been  a scandal  to  the  few  who  Btill  re- 
vered them.  The  people  in  St.  Paul's  and 
St.  Patrick's  laughed  and  talked  throughout 
the  hours  of  worship,  and  slept  through 
the  sermon.  The  drowsy  priest  or  bishop 
seemed  scarcely  to  know  that  he  had  list- 
eners. But  with  the  access  of  Methodism 
many  of  Wesley’s  followers,  touched  by  a 
nobler  spirit,  filled  the  pulpits  of  the  church, 
and  it  ceased  to  bo  the  fashion  to  practico 
atheism  or  contemptuous  indifference  in  the 
house  of  prayer. 

Naturally,  the  stronger  feelings  of  Wesley 
and  his  companions  found  expression  in  a 
new  literature  of  religious  songs.  From  the 
sweet,  plaintive,  and  mystic  hymns  of  the 
Moravians  he  translated  eagerly.  His  own 
poetical  powers  were  considerable ; liis  verses 
are  sometimes  melodious,  and  often  vigorous ; 
but  far  above  the  trammels  of  art  is  their 
bold  and  grand  sincerity.  Music  and  poet- 
ry were  to  him  only  the  means  of  express- 
ing tho  joys  and  triumphs  of  faith.  Like 
David,  he  often  chanted  his  own  pieces  to 
excited  throngs,  or  sometimes,  as  he  entered 
some  secluded  village,  summoned  his  congre- 
gation by  a resonant  hymn,  and  awoke  the 
sluggish  by  a not  uninspired  strain.  The 
lyrics  of  Methodism  opened  a new  vein  of 
religious  poetry.  Joined  to  various  and  not 
inelegant  melodies,  they  soon  resounded  in 
cottage  and  palace.  Charles  Wesley,  with 
higher  poetical  gifts  than  his  brother,  pro- 
duced several  of  the  finest  hymns  known  to 
the  language.  His 44  Jesus,  lover  of  ray  soul,” 
has  no  equal  in  modern,  perhaps  in  ancient, 
sacred  song ; and  the  poet  has  expressed  in 
tuneful  numbers  the  last  aspiration  of  all 
undoubting  faith.  Music  and  poetry  helped 
to  swell  the  triumphs  of  Methodism ; nor  is 
it  impossible  to  conceive  with  what  grand 
and  mighty  power  these  noble  hymns,  chant- 
ed by  ten  thousand  voices,  rolled  through 
the  wide  amphitheatre  of  Redruth,  or  echoed 
amidst  the  glens  of  Wales. 

Extreme  old  age  came  gently  upon  John 
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Wesley,  and  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  the 
gates  of  the  celestial  city  awaited  his  ap- 
proach. The  last  letter  that  he  wrote,  on 
the  day  before  he  sank  into  a final  lethargy, 
was  a cry  of  indignation  against  human 
slavery.1  It  was  addressed  to  Wilberforce, 
who  was  then  commencing  his  difficult  and 
almost  hopeless  assault  upon  the  slave-trade 
and  the  slave-holder.  “ Oh ! be  not  weary 
of  well-doing,”  wrote  the  aged  teacher  of  hu- 
manity. " Go  on  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in 
the  power  of  His  might,  till  even  American 
slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun, 
shall  vanish  away  before  it.”  His  last  hours 
were  full  of  joy.  When  he  was  dead  his 
friends  sang  a hymn,  and  knelt  in  prayer. 
He  was  buried  from  the  chapel  in  City  Road 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  a 
crowd,  yet  a vast  throng  came  to  gaze  for 
the  last  time  upon  his  venerable  features, 
and  passed  reverently  before  him. 

To  such  a man  it  would  Beem  profanation 
to  apply  the  epithet  of  great.  He  was  only 
the  peace-maker,  meek  and  lowly,  and  he 
has  inherited  the  earth.  He  had  no  malice 
and  no  harshness.  His  venial  faults  escaped 


the  notice  of  his  enemies ; his  virtues  com- 
pelled their  applause.1  Bitterly  as  he  de- 
nounced sin,  he  ever  loved  the  sinner.  He 
was  the  tenderest  and  most  compassionate 
of  his  kind.  His  extensive  learning,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  age  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon ; 
his  ceaseless  ardor  in  composition ; his  ser- 
mons, vigorous,  clear,  and  powerful ; his 
commanding  eloquence,  that  never  failed  to 
win  the  interest  of  the  cultivated  and  the 
rude;  his  rare  conversational  excellence;* 
the  refinement  of  his  manners,  the  ardor  of 
his  temperament,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
thoughts — might  well  have  won  for  him  the 
orator's  or  the  politician's  fame ; or  he  might 
readily  have  aspired  to  a bishop's  chair,  a 
rich  prebend,  or  a deanery ; but  he  who  la- 
bored only  for  the  glory  of  God  must  shrink 
from  the  paths  of  human  greatness,  and  dedi- 
cate his  varied  talents  to  a higher  purpose 
than*  the  acquisition  of  temporary  good. 
Among  the  saints  and  heroes  who  have  re- 
formed and  cultivated  their  race  his  place 
must  ever  be  with  the  first.  To  estimate  his 
future  influence  upon  the  history  of  man  ex- 
ceeds the  strength  of  reason  or  of  fancy. 


OLD  KENSINGTON. 

By  MISS  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DOWN  STAIRS  IN  THE  DARE. 

THERE  are  old  houses  in  other  places  be- 
sides Kensington.  Perhaps  it  is  from 
early  associations  that  Dolly  has  always 
had  so  great  a liking  for  walls  furnished 
with  some  upholstery  of  the  post,  and  set 
up  by  strong  hands  that  seem  to  have  had 
their  own  secrets  for  making  their  work  last 
on.  Some  of  these  old  piles  stand  like  rocks, 
defying  our  lives  as  they  have  defied  the  gen  • 
erations  before  us.  We  come  upon  them  ev- 
ery where,  set  upon  high  hills,  standing  in 
wide  country  places,  crowded  into  the  nar- 
row streets  of  a city.  Perhaps  it  is  the  golden 
Tiber  that  flows  past  the  old  doorways,  per- 
haps it  is  the  Danube  rushing  by,  or  the  gray 
Thames  running  to  the  marshes,  or  the  Seine 
as  it  shines  between  the  banks.  There  is  an 
old  house  in  the  Champs  Elys6es  at  Paris 
where  most  English  people  have  lived  in 
turn,  and  to  which  Dolly's  fate  brought  her 
when  she  was  about  twelve  years  old. 

The  prompter  rings  the  bell,  and  the  scene 
‘shifts  to  the  Maison  V&lin,  and  to  one  night, 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  two  little  girls 
were  tucked  up  in  bed.  The  dim  night-light 


was  put  on  the  round  marble  table,  the  cur- 
tains were  drawn,  but  all  the  same  they  could 
hear  the  noise  of  the  horses  trampling  and  the 
sabots  clanking  in  the  court-yard  down  be- 
low. Lady  Sarah  had  sent  her  little  niece 
to  bed,  and  she  now  stood  at  the  door  and 
said,  “ Good-night,  my  dears.”  The  second 
night-cap  was  only  that  of  a little  stray 
school -girl  come  to  spend  a holiday, 'from 
one  of  those  vast  and  dreary  establishments 
scattered  all  about  the  deserted  suburbs  of 
the  great  city:  of  which  the  lights  were 
blazing  from  the  uncurtained  drawing-room 
windows,  and  its  great  semicircle  of  dark 
hills  flashing. 

Lady  Sarah  hod  come  to  Paris  to  meet 
Dolly's  mamma,  who  had  been  married  more 
than  a year  by  this  time,  and  who  was  ex- 
pected home  at  last.  She  was  coming  alone, 
she  wrote.  She  had  at  length  received  Cap- 
tain Palmer's  permission  to  visit  her  children ; 

#*  The  author  of  the  “Spiritual  Quixote”  admits 
“the  talents  and  the  pious  labors  of  Mr.  Wesley,”  ii.  p. 
299.  A writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1ST2, 

“ can  only  call  him  a great  man in  a very  qualified 

sense.”  He  does  not  see  that  Wesley  was  above  the 
common  conception  of  greatness;  that  to  compare 
him  to  Loyola  or  Benedict,  as  Southey  does,  is  to  liken 
cruelty  with  gentleness,  spiritual  pride  with  unfeigned 
humility. 

* “Of  John  Wesley,  he”  (Dr.  Johnson)  “said,  ‘He 
can  talk  well  on  any  subject*  ” Boswell  relates,  “John 
Wesley’s  conversation  is  good.”  Johnson  said,  at  an- 
other time,  “ But  he  is  mvcr  at  leisure.”  Bos.,  John., 
1TTS.  They  were  often  together. 


1 In  this  particular  he  was  in  advance  of  Whitefield, 
who  defended  slavery,  and  purchased  slaves  for  his  or- 
phan-house at  Savannah.  Had  Whitefleld  lived  longer 
he  might  have  yielded  his  rigorous  fatalism,  which  had 
far  outrun  that  of  Calvin. 
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but  not  even  ’her  wishes  could  induce  him  to 
quit  his  beloved  frigate.  She  should , there- 
fore, leave  him  cruising  along  the  Coroman- 
del coast,  and  start  in  January,  for  which 
month  her  passage  was  taken.  She  implored 
Lady  Sarah  to  meet  her  in  Paris,  where  some 
weeks’  rest  would  be  absolutely  necessary, 
she  said,  to  recruit  her  strength  after  the 
fatigue  of  her  journey;  and  Lady  Sarah, 
with  some  misgiving,  yielded  to  Dolly’s 
wistful  entreaties,  and  wrote  to  her  old 
friend  the  Rev.  W.  Lovejoy,  of  the  Mar- 
mouton  Chapel,  to  take  rooms  for  her  for  a 
few  weeks,  during  which  Dolly  might  im- 
prove her  French  accent  and  her  style  of 
dancing  (Dolly  had  been  pronounced  clum- 
sy by  Mrs.  Morgan)  in  the  companionship  of 
little  Rhoda,  who  had  been  sent  some  time 
before  to  be  established  for  a year  in  a 
boarding-school  near  Paris,  there  to  put  on 
the  armor  of  accomplishments  that  she  would 
require  some  day  in  the  dismal  battle  of  life. 

John  Morgan  had  been  loath  that  the  little 
girl  should  go ; he  was  afraid  the  child  might 
feel  lonely  away  from  them  all ; but  Rhoda 
said,  very  sensibly,  that  if  she  was  to  be  a 
governess,  she  supposed  she  had  better  learn 
things.  So  Rhoda  was  sent  off  for  a year 
to  Madame  Laplanche’s,  toward  the  end 
of  which  time  Lady  Sarah  came  to  Paris 
with  Dolly,  and  the  faithful  Marker  in  at- 
tendance. 

Dolly  did  not  trouble  her  head  very  much 
about  her  accent,  but  she  was  delighted  to 
be  with  her  friend  again,  to  say  nothing  of 
seeing  the  world  and  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing her  mother.  She  went  twice  a week  to 
Rhoda’s  school  to  learn  to  point  her  bronze 
toes  and  play  on  the  well-worn  piano ; and 
then  every  morning  came  Madame  De  St. 
Honors,  an  old  lady  who  instructed  Made- 
moiselle Dolli  in  the  grammar  and  litera- 
ture of  the  country  to  which  she  belonged. 
French  literature,  according  to  Madame  De 
St.  Honord,  was  in  one  snuffy  volume  which 
she  happened  to  possess.  Dolly  asked  no 
questions,  and  greatly  preferred  stray  scenes 
out  of  “ Atlialie”  and  odd  pages  from  “ Paul 
and  Virginia”  to  Noel  and  Chapsal,  and 
l’Abb<5  Gaultier’s  “Geography.”  The  two 
would  sit  at  the  dining-room  table  with 
the  windows  open,  and  the  cupboards  full 
of  French  china,  and  with  the  head  of 
Socrates  staring  at  them  from  over  the 
stove. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  had  selected  for  his  old  friend 
a large  and  dilapidated  set  of  rooms,  the 
chairs  and  tables  of  which  had  seen  better 
days,  and  had  been  in  their  prime  during  the 
classic  furniture  period  of  the  Great  Napo- 
leon. 

The  tall  white  marble  clock  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece had  struck  nine,  and  Lady  Sarah 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  carpetless  drawing- 
room on  one  of  the  stiff-backed  chairs.  It 
was  early  times  for  two  girls  of  eleven  and 


twelve  to  be  popped  away  out  of  the  world ; 
but  Lady  Sarah  was  at  that  time  a strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  seemed  to  think  that  one  of 
the  grand  objects  of  life  was  to  go  to  bed  and 
be  up  again  an  hour  in  advance  of  every  body 
else. 

“And  so  there  is  only  dreaming  till  to- 
morrow morning,”  thought  • Dolly,  with  a 
dreary  wide-awake  sigh.  Dolly  and  Henri- 
etta, her  maid,  had  two  beds  side  by  side. 
Dolly  used  to  lie  wide  awake  in  hers,  watch- 
ing the  dawn  as  it  streamed  through  the  old 
dowered  chintz  curtains,  and  the  shadows 
and  pictures  flying  from  the  corners  of  the 
room ; or,  when  the  night-light  burned  dim- 
ly, and  the  darkness  lay  heaped  against  the 
walls,  Dolly,  still  childish  for  her  age,  could 
paint  pictures  for  herself  upon  them,  bright 
phantasmagorias  woven  out  of  her  brain, 
faces  and  flowers  and  glittering  sights  such 
as  those  she  saw  when  she  was  out  in  the 
daytime.  Dolly  thought  the  room  was  en- 
chanted, and  that  the  fairies  came  into  it  as 
soon  as  Henrietta  was  asleep  and  snoring. 
To-night  little  Rhoda  was  sleeping  in  the 
bed,  and  Henrietta  and  Marker  were  sitting 
at  work  in  the  next  room.  They  had  left 
the  door  open;  and  presently,  when  they 
thought  the  children  were  asleep,  began  a 
low,  mysterious  conversation  in  French. 

“She  died  on  Tuesday,”  said  Henriette, 
“ and  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow.” 

“ She  could  not  have  been  twenty,”  said 
Marker ; “ and  a sweet,  pretty  lady.  I can’t 
think  where  it  is  I have  seen  such  another  as 
her.’* 

“ Pauvre  dame  I”  said  Henriette.  “ He  feels 
her  death  very  much.  He  is  half  distracted, 
Julie  tells  me.” 

“Serve  him  right,  the  brute!  I should 
like  to  give  it  him !”  cries  the  other. 

“ He  looks  such  a handsome,  smiling  gen- 
tleman, that  Mr.  Rab — Rap — Who  could 
have  thought  it  possible  f” 

“Oh,  they’re  all  smiling  enongh,”  said 
Marker,  who  knew  the  world.  “ There  was 
a young  man  in  a grocer’s  shop — ” And  her 
voice  sank  into  confidences  still  more  mys- 
terious. 

“ When  they  came  to  measure  her  for  her 
coffin,”  said  Henriette,  who  hod  a taste  for 
the  terrible,  “ they  found  she  had  grown  since 
her  death,  poor  thing.  Julie  tells  me  that 
she  looks  more  beautiful  than  you  can  imag- 
ine. He  comes  and  cries  out,  ‘Emma! 
Emma!’  as  if  he  could  wake  her  and  bring 
her  to  life.” 

“ Wake  her  and  bring  her  to  life  to  kill 
her  again,  the  wretch !”  said  Marker,  “ with 
his  neglect  and  cruelty.” 

“He  is  very  young — a mere  boy/’  said 
Henriette.  “ The  concierge  says  there  was 
no  malice  in  him : and  then  he  gave  her  such 
beautiful  gowns  l There  was  a moirti  antique, 
came  home  the  day  she  dieds  with  lace  trim- 
mings. Julie  showed  it  me : she  expects  to 
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get  all  the  things.  They  were  going  to  a 
hall  at  the  Tuileries.  How  beautiful  she 
would  have  looked !’’ 

44  Poor  child  !"  said  Marker. 

44  To  die  without  ever  putting  it  on! 
Dame ! I should  not  like  that ; hut  I should 
like  to  have  a husband  who  would  huy  me 
such  pretty  things.  I would  not  mind  his 
being  out  of  temper  now  and  then,  and  leav- 
ing me  to  do  as  I liked  for  a month  or  two  at 
a time.  I should  have  amused  myself,  in- 
stead of  crying  alLday  ns  she  did.  Julie 
tells  me  she  has  tried  on  the  black  velvet, 
and  it  fits  her  perfectly." 

“Julie  ought  to  he  ashamed  of  herself," 
growled  Marker,  44  with  the  poor  child  lying 
there  still." 

41  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Henriette ; 44  Julie 
was  very  fond  of  her  when  she  was  alive : 
now  she  is  dead — that  is  another  thing.  She 
says  she  would  not  stop  in  the  room  for 
worlds.  She  thought  she  saw  her  move  yes- 
terday, and  she  rushed  away  into  the  kitch- 
en, and  had  an  attaque  de  nerfe  in  conse- 
quence." 

“ But  did  she  tell  nobody— could  it  have 
been  true  ?" 

44  Fran$oise  told  him,  and  they  went  in  im- 
mediately, but  it  was  all  silent  as  before.  I 
am  glad  I sleep  up  stairs ; I should  not  like 
to  be  in  the  room  over  that  one.  It  is  un- 
derneath there  where  are  les  petites.” 

44  She  would  do  no  one  harm,  now  or  when 
she  was  alive,  poor  thing,"  said  Marker.  44 1 
should  like  to  flay  that  man  alive." 

44  That  would  be  a pity,  Mrs.  Marker,"  said 
Henriette : 44  a fine  young  man  like  that ! 
He  liked  her  well  enough,  allez ! She  cried 
too  much.  It  was  her  own  fault  that  she 
was  not  happy." 

44 1 would  rather  be  her  than  him  at  this 
minute,"  said  Marker.  44  Why,  he  scolded 
and  sulked  and  sneered  and  complained  of 
the  bills  when  he  was  at  home,  and  went 
away  for  days  together  without  telling  her 
where  he  was  going.  I know  where  he  was : 
he  was  gambling,  and  spending  her  money 
on  other  people.  I*d  pickle  him,  I would !" 
said  Marker;  44 and  I don’t  care  a snap  for 
his  looks ; and  her  heart  is  as  cold  as  his  own 
now,  poor  little  thiug!" 

44  It’s  supper-time,  isn’t  it  f"  yawned  Hen- 
riette. 

Then  Dolly  beard  a little  rustle,  as  they 
got  up  to  go  to  their  supper,  and  the  light  in 
the  next  room  disappeared,  and  every  thing 
seemed  very  silent.  The  night-light  splut- 
tered a little,  the  noises  in  the  court-yard 
were  hushed,  the  familiar  chairs  and  tables 
looked  queer  and  unknown  in  the  darkness. 
Rhoda  was  fast  asleep  and  breathing  softly ; 
Dolly  was  kicking  about  in  her  own  bed, 
and  thrilling  with  terror  and  excitement, 
and  thinking  of  what  she  had  heard  of  the 
poor  pretty  lady  down  stairs.  She  and  Rhoda 
always  used  to  rush  to  the  window  to  see 


her  drive  off  in  her  smart  little  carriage, 
wrapped  in  her  furs,  but  all  alone.  Poor 
li  ttle  lady ! Her  unkind  husband  never  went 
with  her,  and  used  to  leave  her  for  weeks  at 
a time.  Her  eyes  used  to  shine  through  the 
veil  that  she  always  wore  when  they  met 
her  on  the  stairs;  but  Aunt  Sarah  would 
hurry  past  her,  and  never  would  talk  about 
her.  And  now  she  was  dead.  Dolly  looked 
at  Rhoda  lying  so  still  on  her  white  pillow. 
How  would  Rhoda  look  when  she  was  dead  T 
thought  Dolly. 

44  Being  asleep  is  being  dead I dare  say 

people  would  be  more  afraid  of  dying  if  they 
were  not  so  used  to  go  to  sleep.  When  I 
am  dying — I dare  say  I shall  die  about  sev- 
enteen— I shall  send  for  John  Morgan,  and 
George  will  come  from  Eton,  and  Aunt  Sa- 
rah will  be  crying,  and,  perhaps,  mamma 
and  Captain  Palmer  will  be  there;  and  I 
shall  hold  all  their  hands  in  mine  and  say, 

4 Now  be  friends,  for  my  sake.’  And  then  I 
shall  urge  George  to  exert  himBelf  more,  and 
go  to  church  on  week-days;  and  then  to 
Aunt  Sarah  I shall  turn  with  a sad  smile, 
and  say, 4 Adieu ! dear  aunt,  you  never  under- 
stood me — you  fancied  me  a child  when  I had 
the  feelings  of  a woman,  and  yon  sneered 
at  me,  and  sent  me  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock. 
Do  not  crush  George  and  Rhoda  as  you  have 
crushed  me : be  gentle  with  them and  then 
I shall  cross  my  hands  over  my  chest  and — 
and  what  then  f"  And  a sort  of  shock  camo 
over  the  girl  ns,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  realized  the  awful  awakening. 
44  Suppose  they  bury  me  alive  f It  is  very 
common,  I know — oh ! no,  no,  no ; that  would 
be  too  horrible ! Suppose  that  poor  young 
lady  is  not  dead  down  stairs — suppose  she  is 
alive,  and  they  bury  her  to-morrow,  and  she 
wakes  up,  and  it  is  all  dark,  and  she  chokes 

and  cries  out,  and  nobody  hears Surely 

they  will  take  precautions — they  will  make 

sure? Who  will,  I wonder f Not  that 

wicked  husband  — not  that  horrid  maid. 
But  the  poor  lady  underneath,  I wonder  who 
is  sitting  up  with  her?  That  wicked  man 
has  gone  to  gamble,  I dare  say ; and  Julie  is 
trying  on  her  dresses,  and  perhaps  her  eyes 
are  opening  now,  and  nobody’  to  Bee — nobody 
to  come ! Ah,  this  is  dreadful ! I must  go 
to  sleep  and  forget  it.” 

Little  Rhoda  turned  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  her  dreams ; Dorothy  curled  herself 
up  in  her  nest  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  did  go 
to  sleep  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  then  woke 
up  again  with  a start,  and  thought  it  must 
be  morning.  Had  not  somebody  called  her 
by  name!  did  not  somebody  whisper  Dolly 
in  her  ear  t sb  loud  that  it  woke  her  out  of  a 
strange  dream : a sort  of  dream  in  which 
strange  clanging  sounds  rung  round  and 
round  in  the  air ; in  which  Doily  herself  lay 
powerless,  gasping  and  desperate,  on  her  bed. 
Vainly  she  tried  to  move,  to  call,  to  utter; 
no  one  came. 
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Julie,  in  white  Batin,  was  looking  at  her-  flapping  wet  handkerchief ; of  kind  arm8 
self  in  the  glass ; the  wicked  husband  was  infolding  her ; of  nurse  saying,  “ Now  she 
standing  in  the  door  with  a horrible  scowl,  is  coming  to of  Lady  Sarah  answering, 
Rhoda,  somehow,  was  quietly  asleep  in  her  “ Poor  little  thing ! she  must  have  been 
bed.  Ah,  no ! she  too  was  dead ; she  would  walking  in  her  sleep” — a strange  new  birth, 
never  wake  ; she  would  not  come  and  save  new  vitality  pouring  in  at  all  her  limbs,  a 
her.  And  just  then  Dolly  awoke,  and  start-  dull  identity  coming  flashing  suddenly  into 
ed  up  in  bed  with  wide-open  childish  eyes,  life,  and  Dolly  opened  her  eyes  to  find  her- 
What  a still,  quiet  room  I Wliat  a dim  light  self  in  the  nurse’s  arms,  with  her  aunt  bend- 
from  the  lamp!  Who  had  spoken  I Was  it  ing  over  her,  in  the  warm  drawing-room  up 
a warning  ? was  it  a calif  was  this  dream  stairs.  Other  people  seemed  standing  about 
sent  to  her  as  a token,  as  the  people  in  the  — Henriette,  and  a man  whom  she  could 
Bible  dreamed  dreams  and  dared  not  disobey  scarcely  see  with  her  dim  weary  eyes,  and 
themf  Was  this  what  was  going  on  in  the  Julie.  Dolly  hid  her  face  on  the  nurse’s 
room  below  f was  it  for  her  to  go  down  and  shoulder. 

save  the  poor  lady,  who  might  be  calling  to  “Oh,  nurse,  nurse!  have  you  saved  mo  ?” 
her  f Something  within  her  said,  “ Go,  go,”  was  all  she  could  say. 

and  suddenly  she  found  herself  standing  by  “ What  were  you  doing  down  stairs,  you 
the  bedside,  putting  on  her  white  dressing-  naughty  child  f”  said  Lady  Sarah,  in  her 
gown,  and  then  pattering  out  barefooted  brisk  tones.  “Marker  heard  a noise  and 
across  the  wooden  floors,  out  into  the  dark  luckily  ran  after  you.” 
dining-room,  out  into  the  anteroom,  all  dark  “ Oh,  Aunt  Sarah,  forgive  me !”  faltered 
and  black,  opening  the  front -door  (the  key  Dolly.  “I  went  to  save  the  lady.  I thought 
was  merely  turned  in  the  lock),  walking  if  she  opened  her  eyes  and  there  was  no  one 
down  stairs  with  the  dim  lamps  glimmering  there — and  Julie  trying  on  the  dresses,  and 
and  the  moonlight  pouring  in  at  the  blind-  the  wicked  husband — I heard  Henriette 
less  window,  and  standing  at  the  door  of  telling  Marker — Oh,  save  me,  save  me !” 
the  apartment  below.  Her  only  thought  and  the  poor  little  thing  burst  into  tears 
was  wonder  at  finding  it  so  easy.  Then  she  and  clung  closer  and  closer, 
laid  her  hand  softly  on  the  key  and  turned  “ You  are  all  safe,  dear,”  said  Marker, 
it,  and  the  door  opened,  and  she  found  her-  “ and  the  young  lady  is  at  rest  where  noth- 
self  in  an  anteroom  like  their  own,  only  car-  ing  will  frighten  or  disturb  her.  Hush ! 
peted  and  alight.  The  room  was  under  her  don’t  cry.” 

own ; she  knew  her  way  well  enough.  Into  u Poor  little  thing!”  said  the  man,  taking 
the  dark  dining-room  she  passed  with  a her  hand;  “ do  not  be  afraid ; she  is  a saint 
beating  heart,  and  so  came  to  a door  be-  in  heaven.  The  nuns  must  have  frightened 
neath  which  a ray  of  light  was  streaming,  you ; and  yet  they  are  good  women,  and  will 
And  then  she  stopped.  Was  this  a dream  f pray  and  watch  all  through  the  night.  You 
was  this  really  herself  f or  was  she  asleep  in  must  go  to  sleep.  Good-night.”  And  he 
bed  up  stairs  f or  was  she,  perhaps,  dead  in  raised  the  child’s  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
her  coffin?  A qualm  of  terror  came  over  it,  and  then  seemed  to  go  away, 
her — should  she  turn  and  go  f — her  knees  “ I’m  ashamed  of  myself,  my  lady,”  said 
were  shaking,  her  heart  was  beating  so  that  j Marker,  “ for  having  talked  ps  I did  with 
she  could  hardly  breathe ; but  she  would  the  chance  of  the  children  being  awake  to 
not  turn  back — that  would  be  a thousand  hear  me.  It  was  downright  wicked,  and  I 
times  too  cowardly.  Just  then  she  thought  should  like  to  bite  my  tongue  out.  Go  to 
she  heard  a footstep  in  the  dining-room,  bed,  Henriette.  Bo  off,  Mamzelle  July,  if 
With  a shuddering  effort  she  raised  her  you  please.” 

hand,  and  in  an  instant  she  stood  in  the  “ We  are  all  going  to  bed ; but  Henriette 
threshold  of  the  chamber.  What ! was  this  will  get  Miss  Dolly  a cup  of  chocolate  first 
a sacred  chapel  ? Silence  and  light,  many  and  a little  bit  of  galette  out  of  the  cup- 
flowers,  tall  tapers  burning.  It  seemed  like  bofcrd,”  said  Lady  Sarah, 
an  awful  dream  to  the  bewildered  child:  Dolly  was  very  fond  of  chocolate  and 

the  coffin  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; galette ; and  this  little  impromptu  supper 
she  smelled  a faint  odor  of  incense,  of  roses,  by  the  drawing-room  fire  did  more  to  quiet 
of  scented  tapers ; and  then  her  heart  stood  ; and  reassure  her  than  any  thing  else.  But 
still  as  she  heard  a sudden  gasping  sigh,  and  ! she  was  hardly  herself  as  yet,  and  could 
against  the  light  an  awful  shrouded  figure  ! only  cling  to  Marker’s  arm  and  hide  her 
Blowly  rising  and  seeming  to  come  toward  ! face  away  from  them  all.  Her  aunt  kissed 
her.  It  was  more  than  she  could  bear ; the  I her  once  more,  saying,  “ Well,  I won’t  scold 
room  span  round,  once  more  the  loud  clang-  you  to-night ; indeed,  I am  not  sure  but 
ing  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  poor  Dolly,  that  you  were  quite  right  to  go,”  and  dis- 
with  a shuddering  scream,  fell  to  the  ground,  appeared  into  her  own  room.  Then  Henri- 
* * # * * * j ette  carried  the  candle,  and  Marker  carried 

A jumble  of  whispers,  of  vinegar,  of  water  i great  big  Dolly  and  laid  her  down  by  Rhoda 
trickling  down  her  back,  and  of  an  officious  | in  her  bed ; and  tho  weaned  and  tired  little 
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girl  fell  asleep  at  last,  bolding  Rhoda’s  hand) 
and  watching  the  faithful  nurse  as  she  sat 
sewing  at  the  marble  table. 


CHAPTER  YH. 

CLOUD-CAPPED  TOWERS  AND  GORGEOUS 
PALACES. 

When  Dolly  awoke  next  morning  Rhoda 
was  dressed  and  her  bed  was  empty.  The 
window  had  been  opened,  but  the  light  was 
carefully  shaded  by  the  old  brown  curtains. 
Dolly  lay  quite  still;  she  felt  strangely 
tired,  and  as  if  she  had  been  for  a very  long 
journey,  toiling  along  a weary  road.  And 
so  she  had,  in  truth ; she  had  traveled  along 
a road  that  no  one  ever  retraces ; she  had 
learned  a secret  that  no  one  ever  forgets. 
Henceforth  in  many  places  and  hours  the 
vision  that  haunts  each  one  of  us  was  re- 
vealed to  her ; that  Bolemn  ghost  of  Death 
stood  before  her  with  its  changing  face,  at 
once  sad  and  tender  and  pitiless.  Who 
shall  speak  of  itf  With  our  own  looks, 
with  the  familiar  eyes  of  others,  it  watches 
us  through  life,  the  good  angel  and  com- 
forter of  the  stricken  and  desolate,  the 
strength  of  the  weak,  the  pitiless  enemy  of 
home  and  peaceful  love  and  tranquil  days. 
But  perhaps  to  some  of  us  the  hour  may 
come  when  we  fall  into  the  mighty  arms, 
feeling  that  within  them  is  the  home  and 
the  love  and  the  peace  that  they  have  tom 
from  us. 

Dolly  was  still  lying  quite  quiet  and  wait- 
ing for  something  to  happen,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  her  aunt’s  maid  came  in  carry- 
ing a nice  little  tray  with  breakfast  upon 
it.  There  was  a roll,  and  some  French  but- 
ter ip  a white  scroll-like  saucer,  and  Dolly’s 
favorite  cup.  . 

“ My  lady  is  gone  out,  Miss  Dolly,”  said 
Marker,  “ but  she  left  word  you  was  not  to 
be  disturbed.  It  is  eleven  o’clock,  and  she 
is  going  to  take  you  and  Miss  Rhoda  for  a 
treat  when  she  gets  back.” 

“A  treat!”  said  Dolly,  languidly ; “that 
will  be  nice.  Marker,  I have  to  push  my 
arms  to  make  them  go.” 

But  when  Dolly  had  had  her  bath  arfl 
eaten  her  breakfast  her  arms  began  to  go 
of  themselves.  Once,  indeed,  she  turned  a 
little  sick  and  giddy,  for,  happening  to  look 
out  of  window  into  the  court-yard  below, 
she  saw  that  they  were  carrying  away  black 
cloths  and  silver-spangled  draperies,  which 
somehow  brought  up  the  terror  of  the  night 
before ; but  her  nurse  kissed  her,  and  made 
her  kneel  down  and  say  her  prayers,  and 
told  her  in  her  homely  way  that  she  must 
not  be  afraid ; that  life  and  death  were  made 
by  the  same  Hand,  and  ruled  over  by  the 
same  Love.  “The  poor  young  lady  was 
buried  this  momirfg,  my  dear,”  said  Marker, 


“ before  you  were  awake.  Your  aunt  went 
with  the  poor  young  man.” 

Marker  was  a short,  stout,  smiling  old 
woman.  Lady  Sarah  was  tall  and  thin,  and 
silent,  and  scant  in  dress,  with  a brown  face 
and  gray  hair ; she  came  in,  in  her  black 
gown,  from  the  funeral,  with  her  shaggy 
kind  eyes  red  with  tears. 

“You  won’t  forget,  my  lady,  that  you 
promised  the  young  ladies  a treat,”  said 
Marker,  who  was  anxiouB  that  Dolly  should 
have  something  fr  esh  to  think  of. 

“ I have  not  forgotten,”  said  Dolly’s  aunt, 
smiling,  as  she  looked  at  the  two  children. 
“Rhoda  must  get  a remembrance  to  take 
back  to  school,  mustn’t  she,  Dolly  f I have 
ordered  a carriage  at  two.” 

There  is  a royal  palace  familiar  to  many 
of  us  of  which  the  courts  are  shining  and 
busy,  and  crowded  with  people.  Flowers 
are  growing  among  fountains  and  foliage, 
and  children  are  at  play;  there  is  a sight 
of  high  gabled  roofs  overhead  inclosing  it ; 
so  do  the  long  lines  of  the  ancient  arcades. 
Borne  music  is  playing,  to  which  the  children 
are  dancing.  In  this  strange  little  world 
the  children  seem  to  grow  up  to  musio  in 
beautiful  ready-made  little  frocks  and  pina- 
fores ; the  grown-up  people  seem  to  live  on 
grapes  and  ices  and  bonbons,  and  on  the 
enormous  pears  displayed  in  the  windows 
of  the  caf<6s.  Every  thing  is  more  or  less 
gilt  and  twinkling — china  flowers  bloom 
delicate  and  scentless ; it  would  seem  as  if 
the  business  of  life  consisted  in  wandering 
here  and  there,  and  sipping  and  resting  to 
the  sound  of  musio  in  the  shade  of  the  or- 
ange-trees, and  gazing  at  the  many  wonders 
displayed;  at  the  ghncracks  and  trinkets 
and  strings  of  beads,  the  precious  stones, 
and  the  silver  and  gold,  and  the  fanciful 
jewels.  Are  these  things  all  dust  and  ash- 
es? Here  are  others,  again,  of  imitation 
dross  and  dust,  shining  and  dazzling  too ; 
and  again,  imitations  of  imitations  for  the 
poorest  and  most  credulous,  heaped  up  in 
harmless  glitter  and  array.  Here  are  opera- 
glasses  to  detect  the  deceptions,  and  the  de- 
ceptions to  deceive  the  glasses — bubbles  of 
pomp,  thinnest  gilding  of  vanity  and  good 
humor. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Dorothea  Van- 
borough  and  a great  many* ladies  and  gentle- 
men her  contemporaries  were  not  the  re- 
spectable middle-aged  people  they  are  now, 
but  very  young  folks  standing  on  tiptoe  to 
look  at  life,  which  they  gazed  at  with  re- 
spectful eyes,  believing  all  things,  hoping 
all  things,  and  interested  in  all  things  be- 
yond words  or  the  power  of  words  to  de- 
scribe. My  heroine  was  a blooming  little 
girl,  with  her  thick  wavy  hair  plaited  into 
two  long  tails.  She  wore  a great  dapping 
hat  and  frilled  trowsers,  according  to  the 
barbarous  fashion  of  the  time.  Little  Rhoda 
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was  shorter  and  slighter,  with  great  dark 
eyes  and  a wistful  pale  face;  she  was  all 
shabbily  dressed,  and  had  no  frills  like  Dolly, 
or  dowers  in  her  hat.  The  two  stood  gaz- 
ing at  the  portrait  of  a smiling  little  prince 
with  a blue  ribbon,  surmounted  by  a wreath 
of  dowers,  glazed  and  inclosed  in  a gilt 
locket.  I suppose  the  little  girls  of  the 
present*  bear  the  same  sort  of  allegiance  to 
the  Prince  Imperial  that  Dolly  felt  for  the 
little  smiling  Count  of  Paris  of  those  days. 
For  the  king  his  grandfather,  for  the  dukes 
and  princes  his  uncles,  hers  was  a very 
vague  devotion;  but  when  the  old  yellow 
royal  coaches  used  to  come  by  rumbling  and 
shaking  along  the  Champs  Elys^cs,  Dolly 
for  one,  followed  by  her  protesting  attend- 
ant, would  set  off  running  as  hard  as  she 
could,  and  stand  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
pavement  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  her  little 
smiling  prince  peep  out  of  the  carriage 
window.  He  was  also  to  be  seen  in  effigy 
on  cups,  on  pin-boxes,  and  bonbons,  and, 
above  all,  to  be  worn  by  the  little  girls  in 
the  ornamental  fashion  I have  described. 
He  smiled  impartially  from  their  various 
tuckers ; and,  indeed,  many  of  the  youthful 
possessors  of  those  little  gilt  lockets  are 
true  to  this  day  to  their  early  impressions. 

So  both  Dolly  and  Rhoda  came  to  tell 
Lady  Sarah  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  what  they  most  admired. 

The  widow  had  been  sitting  upon  one  of 
the  benches  in  the  garden,  feeling  not  un- 
like the  skeleton  at  a feast — a scanty  figure 
in  the  sunshine,  with  a heart  scarcely  at- 
tuned to  the  bustle  and  chatter  around  her ; 
but  she  began  to  tell  herself  that  there  must 
be  some  use  even  in  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  life,  when  she  saw  how  happy  the  little 
girls  looked,  how  the  light  had  come  into 
Dolly’s  eyes ; and  then  she  gave  them  each  a 
solid  silver  piece  out  of  a purse  which,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  skeletons,  she  held 
ready  in  her  hand. 

“ Oh,  thank  you,"  says  Dolly ; “ now  I can 
get  no  end  of  things.  There’s  George  and 
Robert  and — ” 

“ It  is  better  to  buy  one  nice  thing  to  take 
care  of  than  a great  many  little  ones,"  said 
Rhoda,  philosophically.  “ Dolly,  you  don’t 
manage  well.  I don’t  want  to  get  every 
thing  I see.  I shall  buy  that  pretty  locket. 
None  of  the  girls  in  my  class  have  got  one  as 
pretty." 

“Come  along  quick,  then,"  said  Dolly, 
“ for  fear  they  should  have  sold  it." 

They  left  the  Palais  Royal  at  last  and 
drove  homeward  with  their  treasures.  Dolly 
never  forgot  that  evening.  The  carriage 
drove  along  through  the  May-lit  city,  by 
teeming  streets,  by  shady  avenues,  to  the 
sounds  of  life  and  pleasure-making.  Car- 
riages were  rolling  along  with  them;  long 

“ Written  before  recent  events  in  France. 


lines  of  trees,  of  people,  of  pavements,  led 
to  a great  triumphal  archway,  over  which 
the  little  pink  clouds  were  floating,  while  an 
intense  sweet  thrill  of  spring  rung  in  the  air 
and  in  the  spirits  of  the  people.  Henriette 
opened  the  door  to  them  when  they  got 
home. 

“The  poor  gentleman  from  below,"  she 
said,  “ is  waiting  for  you  in  the  drawing- 
room. I told  him  you  would  not  be  long." 

The  gentleman  was  waiting  in  the  draw- 
ing-room as  Lady  Sarah  came  in,  with  the 
two  little  girls  shyly  following.  She  would 
have  sent  them  away,  but  a sort  of  shyness 
habitual  to  her  made  her  shrink  from  a scene 
or  an  explanation.  It  may  have  been  some 
feeling  of  the  same  sort  which  had  induced 
the  widower  to  go  away  to  the  farthest  win- 
dow of  the  room,  where  he  stood  leaning  out 
with  his  back  turned.  for  an  instant  after 
they  hod  come  in. 

Coming  in  out  of  the  dazzle  of  the  streets, 
the  old  yellow  drawing-room  looked  dark 
and  dingy;  the  lights  reflected  from  the 
great  amphitheatre  without  struck  on  the 
paneled  doom  and  fusty  hangings.  All  these 
furnished  houses  have  a family  likeness: 
chairs  with  Napoleon  backs  and  brass-bound 
legs ; tables  that  cry  rirc  V empire  as  plain  as 
tables  can  utter;  old-fashioned  secretaries 
standing  demure  with  their  backs  against 
the  wall,  keeping  their  counsel  and  their  se- 
crets (if  there  are  such  things  as  secrets). 
The  laurel-crowned  clocks  tick  beneath  their 
wreaths  and  memorials  of  by-gone  victories ; 
the  looking-glasses  placidly  relate  the  faces, 
the  passing  figures,  the  varying  lights  and 
changes  as  they  pass  before  them.  To-night 
a dusky  golden  light  was  streaming  into  the 
room  from  behind  the  hills,  that  were  heav- 
ing, so  Dolly  thought,  and  dimming  the  sol- 
emn glow  of  the  sky : she  saw  it  all  in  an 
instant;  and  then  with  a throb  she  recog- 
nized this  wioked  husband  coming  from  the 
window  where  he  had  been  standing  ifith 
his  back  to  them.  She  had  never  seen  him 
before  so  close,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  know 
his  face.  He  looked  very  cruel,  thought 
Dolly.  He  had  a pale  face  and  white  set 
lips,  and  a sort  of  dull  black  gleam  flashed 
from  his  eyes.  He  spoke  in  a harsh  voice. 
He  was  very  young,  a mere  boy,  with  thick 
fair  hair  brushed  back  from  his  haggard 
young  face.  He  might  have  been,  perhaps, 
about  two  or  three  and  twenty. 

“ I waited  for  you,  Lady  Sarah.  I came 
to  say  good-by,"  he  said.  “ I am  going  back 
to  London  to-night.  I shall  never  forget 
your — " His  voice  broke.  “ How  good  you 
have  been  to  me,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  as  he 
took  the  two  brown  hands  in  his  and  wrung 
them  again  and  again. 

The  widow’s  sad  face  softened  os  she  told 
him  “ to  have  trust — to  be  brave.” 

“ You  don’t  know  what  you  say,"  ho  said, 
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in  a commonplace  way.  “ God  bless  you  l” 
He  was  going,  but  seeing  the  two,  Dolly  and 
Rhoda,  standing  by  the  door  looking  at  him 
with  wondering  faces,  he  stopped  short.  “ I 
forgot,”  he  said,*  still  in  this  hard  matter-of- 
fact  voice.  “ I brought  a cross  of  Emma’s ; I 
thought  she  would  wish  it.  It  won’t  bring 
ill  luck,”  he  said,  with  a ghastly  sort  of 
laugh.  “She  bore  crosses  enough  in  her 
short  life,  poor  soul,  but  this  one,  at  least, 
had  no  nails  in  it.  May  I give  it  to  your 
little  girl  f”  he  said : “ unless  Bhe  is  afraid  to 
take  any  thing  from  me.” 

Lady  Sarah  did  not  say  no,  and  the  pale 
young  man  looked  vaguely  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  two  little  girls  as  they  stood 
there,  and  then  he  took  one  step  toward  Dol- 
ly, who  was  the  biggest,  and  who  was  stand- 
ing, straight  and  tall  for  her  age,  in  her  light- 
colored  dress,  with  her  straw  hat  hanging 
, on  her  arm.  I don’t  know  how  to  write  this 
of  my  poor  little  heroine.  If  he  had  seem- 
ed more  unhappy,  if  ho  had  not  looked  so 
strangely  and  spoken  so  oddly,  she  might 
have  understood  him  better ; but  as  it  was, 
the  thought  he  was  saying  terrible  things, 
laughing  and  jeering  and  heartless:  so 
judged  Dolly  in  an  innocent  severity.  Is 
it  so  f Are  not  the  children  of  this  world 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light  ? Are  there  not  depths  of  sin  ancl 
repentance  undreamed  of  by  the  pure  in 
spirit?  One  seems  to  grasp  at  a meaning 
which  eludes  one  as  one  strains  at  it,  won- 
dering what  is  the  sermon  to  be  preached 
upon  this  text It  was  one  that  little  Dol- 

ly, still  playing  in  her  childish  and  peace- 
ful valley,  could  not  understand.  She  might 
forgive  as  time  went  on  ; she  had  not  lived 
long  enough  yet  either  to  forgive  or  to  for- 
get ; never  once  had  it  occurred  to  her  that 
any  thought  of  hers,  either  of  blame  or  for- 
giveness, could  signify  to  any  other  human 
being,  or  ^hat  any  word  or  sign  of  hers 
could  have  a meaning  to  any  one  except 
herself. 

Dolly  was  true  to  herself,  and  in  those 
days  she  used  to  think  that  all  her  life  long 
she  would  be  always  true,  and  always  say 
all  she  felt.  As  life  grows  long,  and  people, 
living  on  together  through  time  and  sorrow 
and  experience,  realize  more  and  more  the 
complexities  of  their  own  hearts,  and  sym- 
pathize more  and  more  with  the  failings  and 
sorrows  of  others,  they  are  apt  to  ask  them- 
selves with  dismay  if  it  is  a reality  of  life 
to  be  less  and  less  uncompromising  as  com- 
plexities increase,  less  true  to  themselves  as 
they  are  more  true  to  others,  and  if  the  very 
angels  of  God  are  wrestling  and  at  war  in 
their  hearts.  All  through  her  life  Dolly 
found,  with  a bitter  experience,  that  these 
two  angels  of  charity  and  of  truth  are  ofteu 
very  far  apart  until  the  miracle  of  love 
comes  to  unite  them.  She  was  strong  and 
true ; in  after-days  she  prayed  for  charity ; 


with  charity  came  sorrow  and  doubt  and 
.perplexity.  Charity  is  long-suffering  and 
kind,  and  thinks  no  evil ; but  then  comes 
truth  crying  out,  “Is  not  wrong  wrong;  is 
not  falsehood  a lie  ?”  Perhaps  it  is  because 
truth  is  not  for  this  life  that  the  two  are  at 
variance,  until  the  day  shall  come  when  the 
light  shall  come,  and  with  the  light  peace 
and  knowledge  and  love,  and  then  charity  it- 
self will  be  no  longer  needed. 

And  so  Dolly,  who  in  those  days  had 
scarcely*realized  even  human  charity  in  her 
innocent  young  heart,  looked  up  and  saw 
the  wicked  man  who  had  been  so  cruel  to 
his  wife  coming  toward  her  with  a gift  in 
his  hand ; and  as  she  saw  him  coming,  black 
against  the  light  of  the  sunset,  she  shrank 
away  behind  Rhoda,  who  stood  looking  up 
with  her  dark,  wistful  eyes.  The  young 
man  saw  Dolly  shrink  from  him,  and  he 
stopped  short ; but  at  the  same  instant  ho 
met  the  tranquil  glance  of  a trustful,  up- 
turned face,  and,  with  a sigh,  he  put  the 
cross  (shimmering  with  a sudden  fash  of 
light)  into  little  Rhoda’s  soft  clasping  hand. 

“You  are  not  afraid,  like  your  sister? 
Will  you  keep  it  for  Emma’s  sake?”  he  said 
again,  in  a softer  voice. 

There  was  a moment’s  silence.  Lady  Sa- 
rah, never  at  the  best  of  times  a ready  wom- 
an, tried  to  say  something,  but  the  words 
died  away.  Dolly  looked  up,  and  her  eyes 
met  the  flash  of  the  yonng  man’s  two  wild, 
burning  eyes.  They  seemed  to  her  to  speak. 
“I  saw  you  shrink  away,”  they  seemed  to 
Bay ; “ you  are  right ; don’t  come  near  mo — 
don’t  come  near  me.”  But  this  was  only 
unspoken  language. 

! “ Good-by,”  he  said  again  to  Lady  Sarah, 

! in  a fierce  sort  of  way,  clinching  his  teeth. 

| “ I am  glad  to  have  seen  you  once  more.” 
i And  then  he  went  quickly  out  of  the  room 
| without  looking  back,  leaving  them  all 
' standing  scared  and  saddened  by  this  mel- 
ancholy little  scene. 

The  lights  were  burning  deeper  behind 
the  hills ; the  reflections  were  darker.  Had 
there  been  a sudden  storm  ? No ; the  sun 
had  set  quietly  behind  Montmartre,  where 
the  poor  girl  was  lying  upon  the  heights 
above  the  city.  Was  it  Dolly  who  was 
trembling,  or  was  it  the  room  that  seemed 
vibrating  to  the  echo  of  some  disastrous 
chords  that  were  still  ringing  in  her  ears  ? 

Dolly  went  to  the  window  and  leaned  out 
over  the  wooden  bar,  looking  down  into  tho 
rustling,  glooming  lilac  garden  below.  How 
sad  the  scent  of  the  lilac  - trees  in  flower 
! seemed  as  it  came  flooding  up ! She  was 
1 still  angry,  but  she  was  sorry  too,  and  two 
; great  tears  fell  upon  the  wooden  bar  against 
j which  she  was  leaning.  She  always  remem- 
| bered  that  evening  when  she  smelled  lilac  in 
; flower. 

Rhoda  was  yery  much  pleased  with  her 
! cross. 
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“ I shall  hang  it  on  a block  ribbon,”  said 
the  child,  “and  always  think  of  the  poor 
gentleman  when  I wear  it ; and  I shall  tell 
the  girls  in  class  all  about  him,  and  how  he 
gave  it  to  me.” 

“ How  you  took  it  from  him,  you  mean,” 
said  Lady  Sarah,  shortly. 

“No,  indeed,  Lady  Sarah;  he  gave  it  to 
me,”  cried  Rhoda,  clutching  her  treasure 
quite  tight. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

IMMORTELLES. 

Frank  Rabax,  having  left  the  three  stand- 
ing  silent  and  sorry  in  the  calm  sunset  room, 
ran  down  to  his  own  apartment  on  the  floor 
beneath.  He  was  to  go  .back  to  England 
that  night ; he  felt  he  could  not  stay  in  that 
place  any  longer;  the  memories  seemed  to 
choke  him,  and  to  rise  up  and  madden  him. 
As  he  came  now  down  the  echoing  stairs  he 
heard  the  voices  of  his  servants : the  front- 
door was  wide  open.  The  concierge  was 
standing  in  the  passage  in  his  shirt  sleeves ; 
M.  Adolphe  was  discoursing ; a milliner  was 
waiting  with  her  bill.  “ Not  two  years  mar- 
ried,” he  heard  them  saying;  “as  for  him, 
he  will  console  himself.”  Their  loud  voices 
suddenly  hushed  os  he  appeared.  Adolphe 
flung  the  door  open  still  wider  for  his  master ; 
but  the  master  could  not  face  them  all,  with 
their  curious  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  he 
turned  and  fled  down  stairs.  Only  two  years 
since  he  had  carried  her  away  from  her  home 
in  the  quiet  suburban  cottage — poor  Emma, 
who  wanted  to  be  married,  and  whom  he  had 
never  loved!  Where  was  she  now?  Mar- 
ried only  two  years ! What  years!  And  now 
his  remorse  seemed  almost  greater  than  he 
could  bear.  He  crossed  the  crowded  road, 
heedless  of  the  warning  cries  of  the  drivers, 
pushing  his  way  across  the  stream ; then  he 
got  into  a deserted  country  close  upon  the 
bustle  of  the  main  thoroughfare  (they  call  it 
Beaojon),  where  great  walls  run  by  lonely 
avenues,  and  great  gates  stand  closed  and 
barred.  Would  they  burst  open  ? would  she 
come  out,  with  a pale,  avenging  face,  and 
strike  him?  She,  poor  child!  Whom  did 
she  ever  strike  in  word  or  thought  ? Once 
he  got  a little  ease : he  thought  he  had  been 
a very  long  way,  and  he  had  wandered  at 
last  into  an  ancient  lane  by  a convent  wall, 
beyond  the  modern  dismal  Beaujon,  in  the 
friendly  older  quarter.  Lime-trees  were 
planted  in  this  tranquil  place.  There  was  a 
dim,  rain-washed  painting  upon  the  wall,  a 
faint  vista  of  fountains  and  gardens,  the  li- 
lac-trees were  blooming  behind  it,  and  the 
vesper  song  of  the  nuns  reached  his  ears ; he 
stood  still  for  an  instant,  but  the  song  ceased. 

The  old  avenue  led  back  to  the  great 
round  Place  in  front  of  the  Arc;  for,  in  those 
days,  neither  the  ride  nor  the  great  new  roads 


were  made  which  now  lead  thronging  to  the 
Boi8.  And  the  tide  came  streaming  to  the 
end  of  the  long  avenue  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
s4es  and  no  farther,  and  turned  and  ebbed 
away  again  from  the  gates  of  the  Douane. 
Beyond  them  the  place  was  as  silent  and 
deserted  as  though  no  roar  of  life  was  swell- 
ing. The  young  man  hurried  on,  not  caring 
where  he  went.  If  I had  loved  her ! if  I had 
loved  her!  was  the  burden  of  his  remorse. 
It  was  almost  heavier  than  he  could  bear. 
There  were  some  children  swinging  on  the 
chains  that  separate  the  great  arch  from  the 
road ; the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  lighting 
the  stones  and  the  gritty  platform ; twilight 
was  closing  in.  I think  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  children  he  would  have  thrown  him- 
self down  upon  the  ground.  They  screamed 
shrilly  at  their  play,  and  the  echo  from  under 
the  great  vault  gave  back  their  voices.  A 
few  listless  people  were  standing  about;  a 
countryman  spelling  out  by  the  dying  lights 
the  pompous  lists  of  victories  that  had  been 
carved  into  the  stone — Jena,  Marengo,  Aus- 
terlitz.  Chiller  and  more  death-like  came 
the  twilight  creeping  on : the  great  carved 
figures  blew  their  trumpets,  waved  their 
stony  laurels,  of  which  the  shadows  changed 
so  many  times  a day.  Ho  staggered  to  a 
bench ; he  said  to  himself,  “ I should  like 
this  Aro  to  fall  down  upon  my  head  and 
crush  me.  I am  a devil,  I am  not  a inau.  I 
killed  her  with  neglect,  with  reproach,  and 
suspicion ! But  for  me  she  would  have  been 
alive  now,  smiling  as  when  I first  saw  her. 
I will  go  away  and  never  bo  heard  of  any 
more.  Go  away ! — how  can  I go  from  this 
curse?  could  Cain  escape ?”  Then  he  began 
to  see  what  was  all  round  about  him  again 
— see  it  distorted  by  his  mad  remorse.  All 
th©  great  figures  seemed  writhing  their  arms 
and  legs ; the  long  lists  of  battle  seemed  liko 
funeral  processions  moving  round  and  round 
him,  fighting  and  thundering  and  running 
into  one  another.  The  Arc  itself  was  a great 
tomb,  where  theso  legions  lay  buried.  Was 
it  not  about  to  fall  with  a stupendous  crash? 
and  would  the  dead  people  come  rising  round 
about  at  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  of  stone  ? 
Here  was  an  emperor  who  had  wanted  to 
conquer  the  whole  world,  and  who  had  all 
but  attained  his  object.  Here  was  he,  a man 
who  had  not  striven  for  victory,  but  yielded 
to  every  temptation — a man  who  had  desert- 
ed his  post,  betrayed  his  trust,  cursed  a lifo 
that  he  should  have  cherished.  Though  his 
heart  were  broken  on  a wheel  and  his  body 
racked  with  pain,  that  would  not  mend  tho 
past,  sanctify  it,  and  renew  it  again? 

A sort  of  cold  sweat  lay  upon  his  forehead. 
Some  children  were  playing,  and  had  como 
up  to  the  stone  bench  where  he  was  sitting, 
and  were  making  little  heaps  of  dust  upon 
it.  One  of  them  looked  into  his  face  and 
saw  him  clinch  his  hand,  and  tho  little  thing 
got  frightened,  and  burst  out  crying.  The 
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other,  who  was  older,  took  the  little  one  by 
the  hand  and  led  it  away. 

Of  what  good  was  it  thinking  over  the 
past  ? It  was  over.  Emma  was  dead,  lying 
up  on  the  heights  toward  which  Dolly  had 
been  looking  from  her  window.  He  had 
been  to  blame,  but  not  to  blame  as  he  im- 
agined in  his  mad  remorse  and  despair.  He 
had  been  careless  and  impatient,  and  hard 
upon  her,  as  he  was  now  hard  upon  himself. 
He  had  married  her  from  a sense  of  honor, 
when  his  boyish  fancy  was  past.  His  duty 
was  too  hard  for  him,  and  he  had  failed, 
and  now  he  was  free. 

It  was  that  very  evening- — Dolly  remem- 
bered it  afterward — a letter  came  from  her 
mother,  written  on  thin  lilao  paper,  in  a 
large  and  twisted  handwriting,  sealed  and 
stamped  with  many  Indian  stamps.  Dolly’s 
mother’s  letters  always  took  a long  time  to 
read;  they  were  written  up  aud  down  and 
on  different  scraps  of  paper.  Sometimes  she 
sent  whole  bouquets  of  faded  flowers  in  them 
to  the  children,  sometimes  patterns  for  dress- 
es to  be  returned.  Henriette  brought  the 
evening’s  mail  in  with  the  lamp  and  the  tea- 
tray,  and  put  the  whole  concern  down  with 
a clatter  of  cups  and  saucers  on  the  table  be- 
fore Lady  Sarah.  There  was  also  a thick 
blue  lawyer-looking  letter  with  a seal.  The 
little  girls  peeped  up  shyly  as  Lady  Sarah 
laid  down  her  correspondence  unopened  be- 
side her.  She  was  a nervous  woman,  and 
afraid  of  unread  letters;  but  after  a little 
sho  opened  the  lilac  epistle,  and  then  began 
to  flush,  and  turned  eagerly  to  the  second. 

“ Who  is  that  from  ?”  Dolly  asked  at  last. 
“ Is  it  from  Captain  Palmer  ?” 

Her  aunt  laid  one  thin  brown  hand  upon 
the  letter,  and  went  on  pouring  out  the  tea 
without  speaking.  Rhoda  looked  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  stooped  over  her  work  once 
more.  Long  years  afterward  the  quiet  at- 
mospliere  of  that  lamp-lit  room  used  to  come 
round  about  Dolly  again.  The  log  Are 
flamed,  the  clock  ticked  on.  How  still  it 
was ! The  leaves  of  her  book  scraped  as  she 
turned  them,  and  Rhoda  stuck  her  silken 
stitches.  The  roll  of  the  carriages  was  so 
far  away  that  it  sounded  like  a distant  sea. 
They  were  still  sitting  silent,  and  Dolly  was 
wondering  whether  she  might  speak  of  the 
letter  again*and  of  its  contents,  when  there 
came  an  odd  muffled  sound  of  voices  and  ex- 
clamations from  the  room  underneath. 

“ Listen !”  said  Rhoda. 

“ What  can  it  be  f”  said  Dolly,  shutting 
up  her  book  and  starting  up  from  her  chair 
as  Henriette  appeared  at  the  door,  with  her 
white  cap-strings  flying,  breathless. 

“ They  are  all  disputing  down  stairs,”  she 
said.  “ Persons  had  arrived  that  evening. 
It  was  terrible  to  hear  them.” 

Lady  Sarah  impatiently  sent  Henriette 
about  her  business,  and  the  sounds  died 


away,  and  the  little  girls  were  sent  off  to  bed. 
In  the  morning  her  aunt’s  eyes  were  so  red 
that  Dolly  felt  sure  she  must  have  been  cry- 
ing. Henriette  told  them  that  the  gentleman 
was  gone.  “ Milady  had  been  sent  for  before 
he  left : she  had  lent  him  some  money,”  said 
Henriette,  “and  paid  the  milliner’s  bill;” 
but  the  strange  people  who  had  come  had 
remained.  The  lady  had  been  packing  up 
and  carrying  off  every  thing,  to  Julie’s  dis- 
gust. “ A great  stout  lady  and  a little  gen- 
tleman,” said  Henriette — connections,  she 
imagined. 

Events  and  emotions  come  very  rarely 
alone ; they  fly  in  troops,  like  the  birds.  It 
was  that  very  day  that  Lady  Sarah  told  Dolly 
that  she  had  had  some  bad  news — she  had 
lost  a great  deal  of  money.  An  Indian  bank 
| had  failed  in  which  they  all  had  a share. 

I “ Your  mamma  writes  in  great  trouble,” 
said  Lady  Sarah,  reading  out  from  a lilac 
scrap.  “ i Tell  my  precious  Dolly  that  this 
odious  bank  will  interfere  once  more  with 
my  heart’s  longing  to  see  her.  Captain 
Palmer  insists  upon  a cruel  delay.  I am  not 
strong  enough  to  travel  round  the  Cape,  as 
he  proposes.  You,  dear  Sarah,  might  be  able 
to  endure  such  fatigue;  but  I,  alas!  have 
not  the  power.  Once  more  my  return  is  de- 
layed.’” 

“Oh,  Aunt  Sarah,  will  she  ever  come?” 

said  Dolly,  struggling  not  to  cry Dolly 

only  cheered  up  when  she  remembered  that 
they  were  ruined.  She  had  forgotten  it  in 
her  disappointment  about  her  mother.  “ Are 
we  really  ruined  ?”  she  said,  more  hopefully. 
“ We  should  not  have  spent  that  money  yes- 
terday. Shall  we  have  to  leave  Church 
House  f Poor  mamma ! Poor  Aunt  Sarah !” 

“ Poor  Marker  is  most  to  be  pitied,”  said 
Lady  Sarah,  “ for  we  shall  have  to  be  very 
careful,  and  keep  fewer  maids,  and  wear  out 
all  our  old  dresses ; but  we  need  not  leave 
Church  House,  Dolly.” 

“ Then  it  is  nothing  after  all,”  said  Dolly, 
again  disappointed.  “ I thought  we  should 
have  had  to  go  away  and  keep  a shop,  and 
that  I should  have  worked  for  you.  I should 
like  to  be  your  support  in  your  old  age,  and 
mamma’s  too.” 

Then  Lady  Sarah  suddenly  caught  Dolly 
in  her  arms,  and  held  her  tight  for  a mo- 
ment—-quite  tight  to  her  heart,  that  was 
beating  tumultuously. 

The  next  time  Rhoda  came  out  of  her 
school  for  a day’s  holiday  Lady  Sarah  took  the 
little  girls  to  a flower  shop  hard  by.  In  the 
window  shone  a lovely  rainbow  of  sun  rays 
and  flowers:  inside  the  shop  were  glass 
globes  and  china  pots,  great  white  sprays  of 
lilacs,  lilies,  violets,  ferns,  and  hyacinths,  and 
golden  ImjIIs,  stuck  into  emerald-blue  vases, 
all  nodding  their  fragrant  heads.  Lady 
Sarah  bought  a great  bunch  of  violets  and 
two  yellow  garlands  made  of  dried  immor- 
telles. 
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“ Do  you  know  where  we  are  going  ?”  she 
asked. 

Dolly  didn’t  answer;  she  was  sniffing, 
with  her  face  buried  in  a green  pot  of  mign- 
onette. 

“May  I cany  the  garlands f”  said  Rhoda, 
raising  her  great  round  eyes.  “ I know : we 
are  going  to  the  poor  lady’s  grave.” 

Then  they  got  into  the  carriage,  and  it 
rolled  off  toward  the  heights. 

They  went  out  beyond  the  barriers  of  the 
town  by  dusty  roads,  with  acacia  - trees ; 
they  struggled  up  a steep  hill,  and  stopped  at 
last  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery.  All  round 
about  it  there  were  stalls,  with  more  wreaths 
and  chaplets  to  sell,  and  little  sacred  images 
for  the  mourners  to  buy  for  the  adornment 
of  the  graves.  Children  were  at  play,  and 
birds  singing,  and  the  sunlight  streamed 
bright.  Dolly  cried  out  in  admiration  of 
the  winding  walks,  shaded  with  early  green, 
the  flowers  blooming,  the  tombs  and  the  gar- 
lands, and  the  epitaphs,  with  their  notes  of 
exclamation.  She  began  reading  them  out, 
and  calling  out  so  loudly  that  her  aunt  had 
to  tell  her  to  be  quiet.  Then  Dolly  was  si- 
lent for  a little,  but  she  could  not  help  it. 
The  sun  shone,  the  flowers  were  so  bright ; 
sunshine,  spring-time,  sweet  flowers,  all 
made  her  tipsy  with  delight;  the  thought 
of  the  kind,  pretty  lady,  who  had  never 
passed  her  without  a smile,  did  not  make 
her  sad  just  then,  but  happy.  She  ran  away 
for  a little  while,  and  went  to  help  some 
children  who  were  picking  daisies  and  tying 
them  by  a string. 

When  she  came  back,  a little  sobered 
down,  she  found  that  her  aunt  had  scattered 
the  violets  over  a new-made  grave,  and  little 
Rhoha  had  hung  the  yellow  wreath  on  the 
cross  at  its  head. 

Dolly  was  silent  then  for  a minute,  and 
stood,  looking  from  her  aunt,  as  she  stood 
straight  and  gray  before  her,  to  little  Rhoda, 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  What  was 
there  written  on  the  cross  T — 

TO  EMMA, 

THE  WIT*  or  FRAXOI8  RABAX, 

AXD  ONLY  DAUGHTER  OF  DAVIT!  PCX  FOLD,  OF  BARL8O047RT, 
IX  TUB  PARISH  OF  XEX8IXGTOX. 

DIED  MARCH  20,  IS — . AO  HD  22. 

“ Aunt  Sarah,”  Dolly  cried,  suddenly,  seiz- 
ing her  aunt’s  gown,  “ tell  me,  was  that  young 
Mr.  Raban  from  John  Morgan’s  house  and 
Emma  from  the  cottage  t When  he  looked 
at  me  once  I thought  1 knew  him,  only  I 
didn’t  know  who  he  oould  be.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  said  Lady  Sarah.  “I 
did  not  suppose  that  you  would  remember 
them.” 

“I  remembered,”  said  Rhoda,  nodding  her 
head ; “ but  I thought  yon  did  not  wish  me 
to  say  so.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Lady  Sarah.  “You 
are  always  imagining  things,  Rhoda.  I had 
forgotten  all  about  them  myself;  I had  oth- 
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er  things  on  my  mind  at  the  time  they  mar- 
ried and  she  sighed  and  looked  away. 

“ It  was  when  Dolly’s  papa — •”  Rhoda  be- 
gan. 

“Mr.  Raban  reminded  me  of  Kensington 
before  he  left,”  said  Lady  Sarah,  hastily,  in 
her  short  voice.  “ I was  able  to  help  him — 
foolish  young  man.  It  is  all  very  sad,  and 
he  is  very  unhappy  and  very  much  to  blame.” 

“ Is  he  f ” said  Dolly ; and  then  she  walked 
away  quietly;  but  before  they  got  to  the 
carriage  she  was  at  her  rigs  again. 

This  was  their  only  visit  to  poor  Emma 
Raban’s  grave.  A few  days  after,  Lady  Sa- 
rah, in  her  turn,  left  Paris,  and  took  Dolly 
and  little  Rhoda,  whose  schooling  was  over, 
home  to  England.  Rhoda  was  rather  sorry 
to  be  dropped  at  home  at  the  well-known 
door  in  Old  Street,  where  she  lived  with  her 
aunt  Morgan.  Yes,  it  would  open  iu  a min- 
ute, and  all  her  old  life  would  begin  again. 
Tom  and  Zoe  and  Cassie  were  behind  it,  with 
their  loud  voices.  Dolly  envied  her;  it 
seemed  to  her  to  be  a noisy  elysium  of  wel- 
coming exclamations  into  which  Rhoda  dis- 
appeared. 


TWO  OF  MY  LADY-LOVES. 

I WAS  traveling,  just  five  years  ago  last 
spring,  among  the  mountains  of  Dela- 
ware County,  when,  in  going  down  one  of 
the  steep  hills  of  that  region,  my  good  horse 
Bob  met  with  an  ugly  accident,  which  laid 
him  up  for  a couple  of  weeks.  It  was  iu  a 
quiet,  lonely  part  of  the  country,  several 
miles  from  any  village.  Just  below  the 
spot  where  the  mischance  befell  I saw  a 
cluster  of  three  or  four  buildings,  toward 
which  Bob  and  I hobbled  as  best  we  could. 
There  was  a cheerful  better  class  farm-house 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  on  the  other  a 
smithy,  and  what  might  be  the  smith’s  cot- 
tage. There  I found  quite  a good  farrier, 
with  a little  bam,  in  which  Bob  was  made 
comfortable.  What  was  I to  do  myself? 
was  the  next  question.  I was  too  fond  of 
my  trusty  nag  to  leave  him.  In  no  particu- 
lar hurry  to  move  on,  and  finding  there  was 
good  trout  fishing  in  a mountain  stream 
close  at  hand,  I resolved  to  take  up  my 
quarters  near  Bob  and  his  bam.  But  where  ? 
The  smith’s  little  cottage  was  already  full 
to  overflowing.  He  had  not  even  a garret 
to  spare.  Sleeping  in  the  bam  would  scarce- 
ly suit  a youngster  of  threescore-and-five.  I 
looked  inquiringly  across  the  road  at  the 
neat  country  house,  with  its  pleasant  sur- 
roundings— the  modest  piazza,  the  row  of 
noble  elms,  the  flower  beds,  and  the  pretty 
paddock.  The  house  struck  my  fancy.  To 
my  notion,  every  house  has  an  individual 
expression,  a countenance  of  its  own,  as 
much  as  the  man  who  lives  in  it.  Stmt  and 
pretension  are  written  over  many  a door- 
way, solid  respectability  and  good  sense  over 
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many  more ; simple  comfort  salutes  you  here, 
cheerfulness  and  good  taste  smile  upon  you 
there,  while  careless  neglect  or  wild  extrav- 
agance varies  the  picture.  Now  the  house 
before  me  had  a taking  expression.  Who 
lives  yonder  ? was  my  question.  The  widow 
Jones,  was  Smith’s  answer.  Would  the  wid- 
ow Jones  be  likely  to  take  me  as  a lodger  for 
a week  or  two!  Smith  shook  his  head — 
couldn’t  say — didn’t  think  it  likely.  The 
old  lady  was  infirm ; lived  alone  most  of  the 
time,  with  a young  girl  to  take  care  of  her. 
Smith’s  son  worked  the  place,  slept  in  the 
house  at  night.  They  didn’t  see  much  com- 
pany, on  account  of  the  old  lady’s  health.  I 
hesitated  a moment,  then  boldly  entered  the 
gate,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Presently 
the  door  opened,  and  the  bright  young  face 
of  a pretty  girl  of  seventeen  appeared  be- 
fore me.  So  neat,  so  sweet,  so  simple — 
nothing  flaunting  or  fly-away  about  her — 
so  fresh,  so  pleasant,  so  modest,  her  whole 
aspect  charmed  me.  There  was  something 
about  her  that  commanded  my  respect. 
Quite  unconsciously  I took  off  my  hat,  and 
bowed  my  iron-gray  head  before  her. 

“ Mrs.  Jones  lives  here,  I believe  ?” 

“ YeB,  Sir ;”  with  a pleasant  half-smile  of 
surprise. 

“ Can  I see  her  for  a moment  f” 

The  smile  was  blended  with  a little 
doubt.  There  was  delay  in  the  answer. 

u Perhaps  you  are  the  lady’s  grand- 
daughter V * 

“ Oh  no,  Sir ! Iam  only  her  servant-girl 
with  a little  blush  on  the  round,  healthy 
cheek,  and  the  rosy  lips  parting  with  a 
smile  that  showed  beautiful  fresh  teeth. 
The  quiet  simplicity  of  the  answer  charmed 
me.  Before  I could  speak  I was  invited  in, 
and  shown  into  a parlor — dark,  chilly,  shut 
up,  and  stiff-looking,  like  most  state  apart- 
ments in  the  country.  I had  full  leisure  to 
admire  every  cold  bit  of  furniture  in  the 
room.  Fortunately  a window  had  been 
opened,  and  the  spring  breeze  came  in,  or  I 
might  have  stifled.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
passed,  when  the  same  young  face  appeared, 
and  I was  invited  across  the  hall  into  a very 
different-looking  room,  all  cheerful  comfort, 
where,  seated  in  a large  arm-chair,  I saw 
the  lady  of  the  house,  the  widow  Jones. 
Her  whole  appearance  was  thoroughly  re 
spectable,  and  even  attractive,  in  spite  of 
rheumatism.  She  looked  surprised,  as  my 
young  friend  had  done,  apologized  for  not 
rising,  and  invited  me  to  a seat  near  her 
own.  Mine  was  rather  a delicate  negotia- 
tion. It  was  a bold  step  for  a strange  way- 
farer to  storm  the  castle  of  an  infirm  and 
aged  widow  lady  after  this  impromptu  fash- 
ion. But  I told  my  tale  with  the  best  grace 
I could,  and  was  received  with  a simple,  cor- 
dial hospitality  which  my  boldness  scarcely 
deserved.  The  guest-chamber  was  made 
ready,  the  stranger  made  welcome,  and  in 


another  hour  I was  sitting  opposite  Mrs. 
Jones  at  the  neatest  little  old-fashioned  tea- 
table  you  ever  saw,  with  a dainty  little  sup- 
per before  me.  The  young  girl  waited  on 
us  with  a sweetness  and  a sort  of  innocent 
I rustic  friendliness  that  were  far  more  agree- 
able to  me  than  the  studied  graces  of  the 
most  accomplished  waiter  at  Delmonico’s. 
Although  charmingly  neat-handed,  I am 
happy  to  say  her  name  was  neither  Phyllis, 
nor  Imogen,  nor  Clytemnestra.  It  was 
Hannah.  After  tea,  in  the  course  of  a gos- 
siping chat,  Mrs.  Jones  and  I discovered  that 
if  not  old  friends,  we  had  a right  to  be  so, 
for  we  both  knew  a score  of  the  same  worthy 
people  at  Albany  and  Binghamton.  Nine 
o’clock  came  only  too  Boon.  Then  there  was 
a little  hesitation;  then  I was  invited  to 
officiate  as  chaplain  at  family  prayers — a 
duty  I discharged  with  much  pleasure.  I 
remember  that.  Hannah  sang  an  evening 
hymn  with  a very  sweet  voice,  but  with 
some  shakes  and  quavers  that  were  not  in 
the  tune.  When  we  shook  hands  at  parting, 
Mrs.  Jones  and  I parted  like  old  friends ; and 
when  I took  from  Hannah’s  honest  working 
hand — no  ring  on  it — a beautiful  country- 
made  candle  (no  hateful  kerosene  lamp),  I 
could  not  help  giving  her  a fatherly  blessing, 
which  she  received  very  prettily. 

Well,  I never  passed  a pleasanter  fortnight 
in  my  life.  There  was  excellent  trout  Ash- 
ing in  the  brook  winding  through  the  farm 
— Wildbrook,  as  Haunah  called  it — and  I 
also  carried  on  my  geological  hammering  in 
a very  satisfactory  way.  I was  happy  as 
any  school-boy.  Mrs.  Jones,  on  farther  ac- 
quaintance, proved  to  be  a woman  of  great 
natural  intelligence,  with  a good  share  of 
information,  while,  in  spite  of  rheumatism, 
she  had  a most  happy,  cheery  temper.  She 
was  truly  a charming  old  lady,  some  ten 
years  my  senior.  I may  as  well  confess  it — 
I fell  in  love  with  her.  It  is  a fashion  of 
mine  to  be  all  the  time  falling  in  love.  Dar- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  I have  had  many, 
many  touches  of  the  tender  passion,  with 
great  satisfaction  to  myself  and  no  harm  to 
the  object.  Mine  are  loves  in  which  there 
are  no  agonies,  no  ravings,  no  green-eyed 
monsters,  but  a constant  succession  of  the 
most  pleasurable  emotions  in  the  world.  I 
am  thankful  that  I am  an  old  bachelor.  It 
is  only  your  old  bachelor  of  the  light  stamp 
who  can  indulge  in  such  loves.  They  are 
critical  for  young  men.  Married  men  have 
attachments  of  their  own.  Old  maids,  poor 
creatures,  can  not  well  indulge  in  tender 
affections  for  a score  of  gentlemen,  old  and 
young;  they  would  be  hooted  at  if  they  did; 
but  they  generally  give  away  their  hearts  to 
nephews  and  nieces  and  babies  innumerable. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  way  of  my  dear  sister 
Mehitable,  three  years  my  senior.  But  to 
return  to  my  affection  for  the  widow  Jones. 
It  prospered  charmingly : my  loves  always 
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prosper.  The  attachment  was,  I flatter  my- 
self, mutual,  with  this  difference,  that  on  my 
part  it  had  been  love  at  first  sight.  I was 
smitten  in  the  moment  of  first  meeting  those 
friendly  old  eyes,  of  first  hearing  that  pleas- 
ant old  voice.  With  the  widow  Jones  it  re- 
quired, I fear,  ten  days  of  hospitality  and 
friendly  intercourse  to  produce  the  same 
happy  results.  Of  course  I fell  in  love  with 
Hamiflh  too.  In  fact,  Hannah  was  quite 
irresistible.  I defy  any  man  to  be  in  the 
house  with  Hannah  ten  days  without  being 
in  love  one  way  or  another.  If  she  was  not 
a rustic  belle,  it  was  only  because  she  was 
too  modest,  too  busy,  and  too  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  devotion  to  her  kind  friend,  Mrs. 
J ernes.  Smith’s  curly-headed  son  was  evi- 
dently desperately  in  love  with  her.  I felt 
some  jealous  twinges  on  that  score.  I ob- 
served that  his  plow  seemed  always  to  head 
in  the  direction  of  Hannah’s  kitchen,  no 
matter  from  what  point  of  the  compass  it 
started.  I did  not  admire  Smith’s  son  my- 
self. He  had  not  the  honest,  hard-working 
look  of  his  father.  He  sported  too  many 
studs,  too  much  watch-chain — all  sh — m,  of 
course.  And  one  evening  he  came  home 
with  more  than  one  drop  too  much  under 
that  watch-chain.  Now  I had  seen  Hannah 
blush  when  speaking  of  Smith’s  son — how 
lovely  she  looked,  too,  at  the  time ! I was 
troubled:  girls  so  often  make  foolish  choices. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  should  I not  have 
been  married  forty  years  ago!  Should  I 
now  be  wasting  my  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air?  I fancied  Mrs.  Jones  was  uneasy  about 
Smith’s  son.  One  evening  she  began  talk- 
ing to  me  very  freely  about  Hannah. 

“ I love  that  girl  as  if  she  were  my  grand- 
child. My  own  little  ones  died  young.  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  watch  over  Hannah  as 
faithfully  as  if  she  was  my  own.  She  is  a 
good  girl.  I believe  she  really  loves  me.” 

I assured  Mrs.  Jones  that  Hannah’s  affec- 
tion for  her  was  evident.  It  was  a beautiful 
sight  to  see  this  young  girl  hovering  about 
the  old  lady’s  chair  with  such  pleasant,  lov- 
ing ways  and  words.  It  was  worth  travel- 
ing from  Dan  to  Beersheba  to  see  that  living 
picture.  Then  Mrs.  Jones  told  me.  Hannah 
had  been  more  than  once  tempted  away  by 
the  offer  of  higher  wages  than  she  could  af- 
ford to  give,  and  by  the  prospect  of  better- 
ing herself  in  life. 

“You  may  be  easy  on  that  score,  ma’am,” 
was  my  answer.  “ Your  motherly  kindness, 
and  the  careful  home  education  you  have 
given  her,  are  worth  more  than  heaps  of 
gold  to  Hannah.” 

“ Hannah  seems  to  feel  so ; and  if  I was 
not  sure  that  it  is  more  for  the  child’s  real 
good  to  be  living  here,  I should  be  the  first 
to  tell  her  to  go.  f only  hope  Smith’s  son 
won’t  carry  her  off!” 

So  did  I,  most  heartily.  Another  week  of 
felicity  with  my  two  lady-loves,  and  I was 


compelled  to  go.  It  was  hard  to  say  wheth- 
er sweetness  or  sorrow  was  the  strongest 
emotion  as  I gave  the  rheumatic  hand  of 
Mrs.  Jones  a grip  which  made  her  wince, 
and  at  the  next  moment  almost  kissed  Han- 
nah’s rosy  cheek — almost,  not  quite,  how- 
ever. In  the  expression  of  the  master  pas- 
sion I flatter  myself  that  I am  as  respectful 
toward  the  object  as  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
himself.  Bob  and  I trotted  slowly  along  the 
valley,  feeling  that  we  had  lost  our  hearts  ir- 
revocably. But  we  were  cheered  by  a dis- 
tant glimpse  of  the  widow  Jones  and  Han- 
nah waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  us  as  we 
passed  out  of  sight,  and  by  remembering  that 
we  were  invited  to  return  to  Wildbrook  for 
more  fishing,  hammering,  and  flirting. 

As  for  the  drudgery  of  my  lawyer’s  office 
— the  pranks  of  sufcdry  nephews  and  nieces 
— the  worries  of  their  uncle — let  us  pass  them 
over.  Let  us  annihilate  time  and  space — let 
us  return  to  Wildbrook. 

“ All  well,  Smith  ?”  I asked,  as  I chanced 
to  meet  my  friend  the  blacksmith  half  a 
mile  from  the  farm.  “Usually  well,  Sir,” 
replied  Smith,  with  a friendly  bob  and  grin. 
There  must  be  great  improvement  in  Mrs. 
Jones,  thought  I,  if  she  is  usually  well.  But 
in  truth  I knew  the  meaning  of  that  country 
phrase.  No  doubt  my  lady-love  was  well  as 
usual — and  no  better.  In  ten  minutes  more 
I was,  not  in  the  arms,  but  metaphorical- 
ly at  the  feet,  of  my  mistresses.  In  fact,  I 
was  more  at  their  feet  than  ever,  they  made 
so  much  of  me.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
tender  attentions  lavished  on  me.  Ahem! 
Dainty  little  dishes,  exactly  to  my  taste,  pre- 
pared by  Hannah’s  skillful  hands.  The  most 
charming  little  nosegay,  fresh  every  day,  on 
the  table  in  my  room-flowers  gathered  by 
Hannah,  and  prettily  arranged  by  the  wid- 
ow Jones,  as  I well  knew.  There  were  for- 
get-me-nots, pansies,  rose-buds,  and  all  kinds 
of  sentimental  blossoms.  Excellent  sport, 
too,  in  Wildbrook,  and  various  successful  ex- 
peditions among  the  rocks  with  my  hammer. 
To  my  great  joy  I also  discovered  that  Smith’s 
son  had  vanished,  sh — m watch-chain,  studs, 
and  all.  But  we  all  know  that  the  course 
of  true  love  is  too  much  like  .that  of  Wild- 
brook— tossing  and  foaming  and  fretting 
among  the  stony  barriers  that  beset  its 
path.  I found  another  rival  in  the  field. 
The  widow  Jones  was,  I humbly  hoped,  still 
faithful : neither  doctor  nor  dominie  visited 
her  more  frequently  than  in  the  past.  But, 
alas ! I was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  Hannah. 
A tall,  lank,  red -headed,  awkward  - looking 
chap  had  taken  the  place  of  Smith’s  son  at 
the  plow,  in  the  kitchen,  and  at  Hannah’s 
feet.  His  name  was  Hiram  Jenks.  At  the 
first  interview  I despised  Hiram  Jenks.  I 
rated  him  very  cheap.  Hannah  would  as- 
suredly never  smile  on  such  a red-headed 
hop-pole  as  that.  But  the  same  evening  the 
scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  I discovered  that 
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not  only  witt  Hannah,  but  irilh  ttaj,  widow  j.to  do  my>iv»l;som^-ju«tioe.-  And  the 
Jnuvs  abn,  Hiram  J*uk#  svus  a fearfully  dun-  out  of  this  itievfr  MmuMiip  wa^  4 am  sorry 
gerons  ftV|d  t&yi&tx  Uii^tdo  Aervuiit  i fly-  'Bgy;  vitupefatiuii  of  tliu  young  ladies, 
rein,  tmhtymto  Airs*  Jduv^^luiisiuijw}  loit&re  Roo^hella  and  A^oiitui, 

weltX  Hiram  could  oiUk  j *4TFHby  ain’t  lit  to  hold  u eaa&le  to  her. 

better  tlisgi  iiu^.fftSni'^  maid'ha  Au#  I itoppose . you.  fcpmVj.Bir*  w hat  their  or- 

Hiram  ^niid  t&rry  Atos*  Jfauqs,  chair  and  all,  **1° 

a quuxfe?  of  a Xoik  *f  she  clm*ef  ahdTmd  itet-  i "'MW-hkiV  I warrant,”  was  my.  aeuteu- 
Uidly  earned  her  tL  the  foot  of  fcln*  garden. a Uoiih  reply. 

Hiram  lifted  the  ekthe^b^kot:  &*r  Hamndi,  | “Mteebief  all  ovor,”  was  lih*  Answer. 
Idled  bucket;  and  boiler,-  and  di>hon,  « ' They  want  to  get  li^r  away  from  AVud- 
■ jiarfeei  FerdlijjmAl  to  tkishH*  Mirdhtift.  Hi- ;:  brook.  They  tell  her  eho  i*  a serial vt-g kri 
.ram  had  got  t ho  prize  for  a rare  lily,  amt  also  . here.  That’s  no  news.  Hannah  know*  she 
one  for  the  fattest  pig  in  Delaware  'Coaixty.  \ is  a -^vont-girh'  yre  all  know  it*.  /They 
Hens,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  koines,  qov?**  j ynmi  io  gttk  her  nut  of  this  safe,  raspecfcablo 
oxen,  mts,  aIo#*,  lords,  and  b«es  all  prof^iered  home,  u Yxomter  u*  Ah 

under  Jlirprn**  c$fr*.  So  I Km  told.  I woa  j batiy*  wHhb&bth^  kfcare 

tack  of  t-ily  f<\iloW7s  haioe  before  1 had  been  j at.  her/’  T - ' .T;  ! ^ : V*.  T \ \ 

' toejxfr  -&&:.  v*fc : ImuBQ.  Hiram  Crack!  whip*  WitbsUch 


by  Mrs-  johqa, ^Whisporecl  Su  a torujer*  tvhph  luckily  Tfiiatji  edidd 

iplddri  theiiskt  drop  to  the  enp  of  jealousy  I - wot  only  uiilk  ft  cow,  lee*  could  Tim  in' 

Km  thue  eouipoiled  to  ynafi  : Hiram  n m Kbit  £:?»  ;^*0  • 

«eh*M>hUHieher  in  disguUe,  and  all  for  the  1 This  little  ebullition  having  tvlievod  the 
;l<»v>?  ot  ttannah  t My' grizzly  l(*ek^  etoad  on  i lad’k  spirits,  he  qaie ted  dovrp  agudi,  xtad  rd- * 
tuel  with  disavay  l .'Hiram  bad  given  *t|*  .* ; sumed  the  Gouversatiou. 
fbst'('lass  distm  t sehoo),  aud  follow lal  the  j “ I eay  Haimah’s  too  good  lor  tivuiv  ^xr,n 
bxeiif  id  Ivkek  tu  the  minstnue  of  Bautlfth’a  j ct  Indeed  she  is.  She  is  oh  grtOd  u girl  aa 
«uiiK  nvaJ4ndt^d|  Xleie  W^  | ever  lived ; much  too  good,  tw  pi^tiy,  and 

romauee?  What bldmdd  li.*4; if " • could ' !•  tt>o  innpeent  to  play  the  ^howvpleoe  helikul 
poor  rdd  Ifettfsilkrk’  dc>' m -the  way  of  diagarse  • any ^ eouut^tv  She  is  a dear  iittUr  home  hir<i  : 
and  sarridtel  1 had  a idghttfiavo  on  the  she  must  stay  at  Wildbiisuk  nutil  some  mu, 

. Ho 


. PP  :TOA  ' 

treiwendous  amoiuit  of  anpiui^isod  eindtion, 
intently  stTHlving  a Ln.Il  muiJtin  ou  his  own. 
XHirate- mU.oi'ihe  r<uid%l»pt  I could  ; t»af 
neck  and  rrxrs  were  m ri?d  am  his  head.  11b 
ecewiod  all  ftiimma  i Couldhl  have  got  ut> 
eneh  a blush  m tluU  foryHaimah-T-.u^t  far 
the  lust  ftirty  lleighoi 

■?M:  wdnldilt  take  u wife  out  of  ^uyh  ^ lot 


iiii.lv  mt  mi  tmo  thw 
on  i he  idh?\r»,lH>th  1 aught dg  ot  lw.  It  ia  aiiitl 
that  tlonldfc*  tiever  eortio  oingiy,  ^hi« 
ontl  visit  Wildltroiik  Wtu<  d*>ciil*1di>  uot  so 
happily  pe?mr6d  fro  tfe  di^t.  I hmi  bdt* 
fcherw  u %rhen  thekvvfjis:  an  kitasion  id' 
the  fknn.  Tvpw  young  girW Wde.a  rabl  upon 
m — two  coumm  nf  ilmnitti%  te‘  n^arvot  ffd- 
ativea,  I Korn.  told.  They  whal  t nail  and  Adoi&a  l»>d»xhg  ly^no, 

rotwily  young  ladit^— peri,  pretohtiona,  and  oof  if  ah*  bad  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
WiisterouA  C*dn«irm»  ihdtM?d!  TfM  iwprir  her  pocktt •'*  phscbcM  Hiram,  with 
dent  a^s\\rt ion  will  require  elaiir  proof  Intforo  wie^gy.  • \-:;T  TT*-  .. 

■'!.  .Jt '.VrGdUHto''fer  .tem^ynd^  | ';■'.* r.^Softfy^  I iuferjk^eed^  with  the 

taiuly,  if- cnns'iiiK  ,’XtjiJL  OPh.K&s-  AilcHnft,  eidmnesAboeooiin^  toy  grisizly  locks  “Thero 
tluyitfher  RosalnTlaf  They  deeti^fcded  upon  aro  i^wr  m mtvny  gotid  girls  in  fmoocies.  us 
ijnViruTn-hou^o  in  o »naz<}  of  skirls,  tin  mice  A wq  oil  kuow?  ami  lu  ‘ dollar  stores^  too,  if  t 
^fiWcrs,  liiptiftry,  fa^  hair,  hernia,  huckleh,  us  hope./’ 

•and  p—ttt,  l^ft>T  ,'giggUiig,  rattling  crcaf  : ” l beg  p/*rd»m.  Sir?,  that  vynsn*t  tuy  Uicao- 

nr**  they,  w^.rr,-.  without  one  real  charm  iug,  I wouldn't  Miy  a harsh  word  against 
of  girlhood,  /rimy  mad*  brttad  lovo  to  Hi-  * any  honest  womaif*  calling.  Thatfe  hot  my 
rojn^  aml  itieil  tt e ir  Kmpem  m\  hid  woy  T Ihft  tliqtu at  ihn  fumt  do  aggm- 

lienedickv  . lioHahctJa.  was  a factory  - ^irl . ..vat*  me.  When  I «aM  a lot  *f  girls  liko 
^mu'wlfOr*  Adtdhm  cfwoe  from  jb  *•  doilar  ( them.  1 meant  gills  thhl  hf£  dU  strings  iuul 
* : ;li?  tin  mull  wok?  thro^rn  «trean>ovs,  ami  fate  hair  and  m Hiumi** 

;d *v* s.v; •; r i.-hh1" •i'n-raAimi * He  drove  girls  that  haven’t  gut  a rnit*  of  nruunon- 
'Min  up-  th*:  v in  dtttifct  of  .goologjiCtil  in  'em  ; girU 

to  fresh  tislung  tliat  ab'  twit  stuck  up  to  bn  servants  # aii 
Vk&i\jwy;y  .^f^iymtTiy  to  the  tTJiOw  ; honoruld*  old  lady  like  Mrs-  Jmms.0 

aU»r-*4  1 forg/n  m>  .tqalousj , ami  learned  » “ lliatys  a Very  ijooc  lot  ol*  girls  ludcmir 
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was  my  reply.  “I  quite  agree  with  you 
there.  If  a young  girl  has  to  earn  her  liv- 
ing, she  ifl  better  off  in  a respectable  family, 
under  a woman  who  is  kind  to  her  and  feels 
a real  interest  in  her,  than  in  the  best  factory 
or  the  best 1 dollar  store’  in  the  land.  It  is  a 
more  healthy  kind  of  life  for  body  and  soul.” 

“ That’s  true,  I’m  sure,”  exclaimed  Hiram, 
with  emphasis.  “ You  couldn’t  see  a health- 
ier-looking  girl  than  Hannah  from  Maine  to 
Texas.  Just  look  at  them  two  girls  along- 
side of  her!  Pish!” 

“ And  the  best  of  it  is,  she  has  got  a healthy 
heart,  my  boy.  That’s  an  article  that  is 
home-made.  You  can’t  make  a healthy  heart 
without  God’s  blessing  on  ever  so  much  home 
work.  Mrs.  Jones  has  done  more  for  Han- 
nah in  that  way  than  if  she  had  given  her  a 
million  in  money.  She  has  given  the  child 
something  very  like  good  mother’s  love.” 

“ That  she  has,  Sir.  I’ll  say  that  for  the 
widow  Jones.  It’s  a sight  to  see  them  two 
together ; Hannah  nursing  her  and  waiting 
on  her,  and  thinking  for  her  and  working 
for  her,  and  Mrs.  Jones  looking  so  smiling 
and  pleasant  at  Hannah.” 

“ It’s  a sight  fdr  sore  eyes,  my  friend.  Ay, 
and  there  they  are  now,  sitting  together  on 
the  piazza,  Hannah  reading  aloud,  and  Mrs. 
Jones  knitting.  Mrs.  Jones  is  knitting  me 
a pair  of  socks,  Hiram,  and  Hannah  is  to 
mark  them — ahem !” 

But  Hiram’s  faculties  were  absorbed  by 
the  tableau  on  the  piazza.  He  did  not  heed 
my  boast  about  the  stockings.  He  did  not 
heed  the  gate-post.  We  just  missed  upset- 
ting. My  two  lady-loves  gave  a little 
scream  each.  They  were  nearly  perfect, 
but  they  were  women : they  would  give  little, 
screams  once  in  a while.  Not  too  good,  you 
know,  for  human  nature’s  daily  food,  etc. 

In  another  hour  I was  summoned  to  New 
York  by  a telegram.  Three  months  passed 
away  among  scenes  and  people  very  differ- 
ent from  Wild  brook  and  its  inhabitants. 
Then  came  a little  note  from  Hannah : 

**  Dear  Sr*,— I am  sorry  to  say  this  is  to  tell  you  that 
Mm.  Jones  has  enjoyed  very  poor  health  for  seven 
weeks.  8he  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  Wild- 
brook  to  settle  some  business  for  her,  if  you  could  find 
it  convenient  She  has  been  dreadful  sick  some  days. 
My  heart  aches  about  her.  She  is  so  poor  I can  lift 
ber  like  a babe.  It  makes  me  feel  dreadful  bad.  Please 
come  very  soon.  Mrs.  Jones  sends  her  kind  love.  Mr. 
Jenks”— (scratched  out)— “ Hiram  sends  his  best  re- 
spects. So  do  I.  Very  respectfully, 

“ IIannad  Batliy.” 

The  next  day  I was  at  Wildbrook.  My 
old  friend  was  indeed  very  ill.  She  had 
sent  for  me  to  make  her  will.  As  she  had 
only  a thonsand  or  two  in  money,  with  a life 
interest  in  the  property,  the  paper  was  soon 
drawn  up.  There  were  a few  charitable  be- 
quests, fifty  dollars  to  Hiram  Jenks  with  her 
thanks  for  his  excellent  conduct,  and  then, 
with  a fervent  blessing,  five  hundred  dollars 
to  Hannah,  u the  chief  earthly  joy  and  com- 
fort of  her  last  years.”  She  lived  only  a 


week  longer,  and  daring  that  week  she  suc- 
ceeded in  urging  Hannah  to  be  married  to 
Hiram  without  delay.  They  had  been  en- 
gaged a couple  of  months.  The  dominie 
was  sent  for,  and  the  ceremony  took  place 
at  Mrs.  Jones’s  bedside.  How  dear  little 
Hannah  trembled!  Hiram’s  freckled  face 
was  as  beautifully  expressive  of  honest  nat- 
ural feeling  as  if  he  had  been  an  Apollo — or 
much  more  so,  probably. 

A week  later,  and  we  carried  the  good  old 
lady  to  her  last  resting-place,  beside  her  hus- 
band, in  a little  inclosure  on  the  bank  of  the 
brook. 

Hiram  and  Hannah  removed  into  Che- 
nango County,  where  Mr.  Jenks  is  likely  to 
become  a prosperous  model  farmer.  He  has 
made  one  or  two  clever  inventions  which 
have  given  him  a reputation.  Hannah  rules 
her  husband,  a great  cheese  factory,  and  two 
lovely  babies.  No ! $hat  last  item  must  be 
corrected : stem  truth  compels  me  to  say  the 
babies  rule  Hannah.  I have  just  passed  a 
fortnight  with  them,  and  am  a credible  wit- 
ness. Hannah  makes  a dear  young  matron. 
Hiram  grows  handsome  on  love  and  prosper- 
ity. The  Widow  Jones — that  is,  Kitty,  the 
oldest  girl,  bearing  the  name  of  our  old 
friend — is  a perfect  little  beauty;  Hannah 
the  less  would  be  a beauty  but  for  her  sandy 
hair.  Those  two  damsels  are  likely  to  ho 
the  last  of  my  lady-loves.  Sitting  one  day 
in  the  kitchen  watching  Mrs.  Jenks  make  a 
pie  for  my  dinner,  and  dividing,  meanwhile, 
my  tender  attentions  very  impartially  be- 
tween the  little  Widow  Jones  on  one  knee 
and  the  little  Hannah  on  the  other,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  inquire  after  the  cousins. 

“ How  are  those  young  ladies,  Rosabella 
and  Adelina  f” 

Hannah’s  pretty  head  drooped.  A flush 
came  over  her  face.  Hiram  took  upon  him- 
self to  answer: 

“Adelina  ran  away  last  spring  with 
Smith’s  son.  He  has  had  a couple  of  other 
wives  already.  They  are  keeping  a saloon 
in  Kansas.” 

“ Ay,  ay.  Sorry  to  hear  it.  I hope  Rosa- 
bella has  done  better  t” 

“ Rosabella,  Sir,  has  gone  to  the  bad.” 


WHILE  SHE  SLEEPS. 

Tired  of  jest, 

Kissed  to  rest, 

Fled  like  a bird  to  its  nest — 

To  my  breast 
Softly  pressed, 

Love  is  a gentle  guest. 

Sleep  and  rest! 

Breathing  low, 

Love  shall  grow 

All  its  dear  charm  to  know.  « 
Flowers  so 
Hours  thro’ 

Sleep  i*  the  bud  and  grow — 
Sleep  and  grow. 
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IN  the  Grand  Dncal  Theatre  at  Weimar,  over 
which  Goethe  presided,  there  were  many  fine 
and  tasteful  representations,  doubtless ; but 
Goethe  never  saw  in  his  theatric  realm  any 
thing  that  would  have  charmed  him  more  than 
something  which  we  fortunate  spectators  of  a 
later  day  and  a foreign  land  have  seen  — his 
own  Mignon  and  Gretchen  living  before  us. 
The  appearance  of  Jenny  Lind  twenty-five  years 
ago  (eheu!  Posthume!)  was  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  the  pure  Northern  element  into  the 
world  of  opera.  That  form  of  art  had  become, 
indeed,  identified  with  the  Italian  name.  Han- 
del’s operas  were  forgotten.  Gliick  had  become  a • 
name  merely  to  the  general  audience  of  music, 
although  those  who  have  heard  Vlardot  Garcia 
sing  the  “ Iphigenia”  in  Berlin  will  always  count 
him  by  experience  as  one  of  the  great  composers. 
Mozart  had  the  mingled  strain  of  the  North  and 
South.  Weber  stood  alone.  Beethoven’s  one 
great  work  of  this  kind  was  little  known.  There 
were,  indeed,  Northern  operas  full  of  exquisite 
music ; but  the  great  and  most  famous  singers 
were  Italian.  The  universally  favorite  compos- 
ers were  Italian ; and  the  true  method  of  declam- 
atory or  lyrical  singing  was  held  to  be  the  Italian. 
Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti  were  the  ac- 
cepted masters,  the  orthodox  line  of  musical  suc- 
cession ; and  from  Catalan i and  Pasta  to  Grisi 
there  was  an  equal  line  of  renowned  singers,  each 
of  them  a prima  donna  assoluta , in  the  operatic 
phrase. 

Suddenly  to  this  camp  of  easy  and  unques- 
tioned possession — alarum:  enter  an  army — in 
the  person  of  a fair-haired  Swede.  She  had 
not  the  “grand  manner,”  but  she  had  genius, 
and  the  purest  and  most  powerful  voice,  and  the 
most  admirable  training.  There  was  universal 
incredulity  in  orthodox  musical  circles,  and  as 
her  fame  rapidly  grew  there  was  a petulant  pro- 
test. The  old  feud  between  the  German  and 
Italian  musical  temperament  and  character  in- 
stantly appeared.  The  traditional  opera  critic 
declared  that  9he  was  a very  pretty  ballad-singer, 
and  did  not  disdain  a certain  kind  of  ventrilo- 
quism ; but  as  for  passion,  for  fire,  for  nobility, 
for  grandeur,  for  the  great  style — ma  foi  ! par- 
don ! But  in  London  the  audience  which  had  for 
so  long  annually  hailed  Grisi  now  stormed  the 
doors  of  the  theatre  when  Jenny  Lind  played. 
The  enthusiasm  was  extraordinary.  In  Ger- 
many and  Russia  it  was  not  less  so;  but  in 
France  she  would  never  sing.  Then  she  came 
to  America,  and  the  country  was  enchanted.  It 
is  many  years  since  she  sang  her  farewell  to 
America  in  Castle  Garden,  and  last  year  Mr. 
Justin  M‘Carthy  said  that  he  had  recently 
heard  her,  and  could  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
Jenny  Lind  of  w'hom  he  had  read  and  heard. 
And  a few  weeks  ago  a newspaper  stated  that 
the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind’s  daughter  promises  to 
surpass  her  own.  So  soon  the  dew  is  gone ! 

With  so  summary  a rupture  of  the  character- 
istically Italian  line  of  singers  a change  was  to 
be  expected  in  the  character  of  the  opera,  not  to 
supersede  the  Italian,  hut  to  supplement  it.  This 
is,  in  fact,  what  we  have  seen.  Already  Bellini 
and  Donizetti,  and  even  Verdi,  who  still  writes, 
and  the  success  of  whose  last  opera,  “Aida,”  has 


recalled  his  earlier  triumphs,  are  a little  quaint 
and  old-fashioned ; and  we  see  the  characteris- 
tic opera  of  to-day  when  Marguerite  enters  in 
“Faust,”  clad  in  purity,  and  after  breathing  a 
brief  exquisite  strain,  as  if  the  perfume  of  a vio- 
let became  music,  disappears.  In  the  music  of 
these  operas  there  are  few  popular  haunting  mel- 
odies. The  instrumentation  and  the  singing  are 
rather  a setting  for  the  drama.  The  Mignon 
and  Marguerite  of  Nilsson  arc  poems  set  to 
music.  The  audience  does  not  respond  vocif- 
erously to  marvelous  vocal  tours  de  force ; but 
it  is  enchanted,  spell-bound.  They  are  operas 
designed  for  actors  as  well  as  singers,  so  that 
without  a skillful  actor  such  a work  as  “Mignon” 
would  be  inexpressibly  wearisome. 

The  grand  manner,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  opera, 
as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  art,  is  very  easily 
described.  It  was  merely  the  appropriate  repre- 
sentation of  certain  broad,  passionate  effects.  It 
was  acting  almost  without  shading.  In  the  first 
act  of  the  opera  of  the  grand  school  the  heroine 
was  in  love.  The  necessities  of  the  work  permit- 
ted only  a general  expression  of  it — in  fact,  the 
“ most  tremendous  love-making,”  as  a young 
friend  expressed  it.  In  the  second  act*  cruel 
fate  separated  the  lovers,  and  there  was  a storm 
of  mingled  grief  and  indignation  and  despair. 
In  the  third  act  there  was  madness  or  death. 
Here  were  no  shading,  no  subtilty,  only  emo- 
tions indicated  by  a few  broad  strokes  ; and  if  a 
singer  had  a fine  presence,  a fine  voice,  and 
sufficient  tact,  she  was  a lyrical  artist  of  the  grand 
manner.  This  was  the  opera  of  the  time  when 
a prima  donna  could  properly  rave  only  in  white 
satin.  We  have  changed  all  that.  Look ! here 
comes  Mignon  in  the  coarsest  garb,  fast  asleep 
upon  the  cart  in  which  she  is  drawn ; an#  when 
the  gypsy  master  beats  her  to  awake  her,  she 
strikes  back  at  him.  Shade  of  Catalani!  upon 
what  time  have  we  fallen  ? 

Of  the  modern  tendency  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  Nilssoh  is  the  most  characteris- 
tic representative.  The  impression  she  produces 
is  not  primarily  that  of  a great  singer,  but  of 
an  artist  whose  effects  are  produced  by  blend- 
ed acting  and  singing.  The  singing  arises  nat- 
urally from  the  emotion  and  the  situation,  but 
only  to  make  the  expression  more  complete. 
The  reserve  of  power  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
display.  The  propriety  of  the  character  she 
represents,  not  the  astonishment  and  applause 
of  the  audience,  is  the  commanding  law  of  the 
artist.  In  the  Mignon  and  Marguerite, and  Lucia 
also,  there  is  always  the  paramount  suggestion 
of  the  purest  womanhood.  A nameless  refine- 
ment and  grace  in  every  look  and  movement 
separate  her  from  those  around  her.  At  every 
moment  she  is  cool,  remote,  superior;  and  you 
feel  at  once  why  she  is  sometimes  called  unsym- 
pathetic, and  why  the  angels  are  always  repre- 
sented as  blondes. 

The  delicacy  and  subtilty  of  Nilsson’s  acting, 
its  fresh  and  bright  humor,  its  exquisite  shading, 
its  deep  tenderness,  were  unprecedented  in  our 
opera.  This  was  so  striking  a charm  that  it  was 
delightful  to  hear  Cynicus  decreeing  that  the 
whole  thing  was  intolerable  nonsense,  and  that 
the  opera  itself  indicated  the  utter  artificiality 
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of  our  civilization.  “We  copy,”  said  he,  “the 
exhaustion  of  an  effete  society.  A jaded  world 
tries  to  prick  its  palled  appetite  with  this  extrav- 
aganza of  folly  called  the  opera,  and  we  badly 
imitate  it.  Look  in  that  box  yonder!  That 
excellent  lady  has  not  as  much  ear  for  music  as 
a cow.  She  talks  through  the  overture;  she 
does  not  understand  Italian  ; she  never  heard  of 
Goethe ; she  has  no  more  conception  of  the  story 
than  pleasure  in  the  music;  but  when  Nilsson 
comes  to  the  front  and  sings,  and  every  body  in- 
tently listens,  my  lady  of  the  box  bobs  her 
head  as  if  she  were  keeping  time ; and  when  the 
audience  applauds  she  taps  her  gloves  together, 
and  says  feebly  that  it  is  charming,  charming ! 
What  a mockery !”  exclaims  Cynicus.  “ What 
unspeakable  folly ! ” 

Cynicus  is  fond  of  his  own  voice  if  he  is  indif- 
ferent to  that  of  the  singer,  and  he  says,  “Be- 
sides, how  utterly  absurd  the  idea  of  an  opera  is ! 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 
What  is  it  all  about  ? I read  Scott’s  4 Bride  of 
Lammermoor,’  and  I weep  a few  drops  privately, 
perhaps,  over  that  sentimental  story.  It  is  a 
pretty  tale  told  in  intelligible  and  moderate  En- 
glish. But  what  insanity  to  set  it  to  music,  as 
you  call  it ! Can  any  human  being,  who  is  not  a 
victim  of  hysteria,  imagine  a man  and  woman  act- 
ually making  love  in  songs,  and  such  silly  songs  ? 
4 Yes — yes — yes;  I love;  yes — y-e-e-e-e-e-s ; I 
l-o-o-o-o-  v-e  you — you — you ; yes ; I love ; yes — 
yes;  I-i-i-i-i  1-o-o-o-o-o-v-e  y-o-o-o-o-u-u-u-u !’ 
What,  I say,  does  it  mean?  It  is  humiliating 
to  human  nature.  And  by-and-by  the  man  or 
the  woman  dies,  and  he  dies  singing  the  same 
stuff;  and  when  you  think  that  he  is  happily 
gone  and  good  riddance,  he  revives,  and  they 
lift  him  up,  and  he  roars  out  more  ye-e-e-e-s,  I 
l-o-o-o-o- v-e,  and  finally  drops,  and,  thank  good- 
ness ! is  really  not  heard  again.  And  the  theatre 
is  crowded  with  intelligent  people,  and  they  clap 
and  shout  braval  And  they  are  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  wipe  their  eyes,  and  say  to  each  other, 

4 Oh,  isn’t  it  too  beautiful!’  I give  it  up;  there 
are  no  words!  I put  it  to  you  as  a rational 
Easy  Chair,”  says  Cynicus,  “if  it  is  not  a sad- 
dening spectacle.  Can  the  imagination  conceive 
any  thing  more  exquisitely  absurd  ?” 

Such  talk  is  part  of  the  comedy.  The  un- 
speakable humor  is  not  in  the  opera,  but  in  this 
view  of  it.  Why  does  not  the  wise  Cynicus 
complain  of  fairy  stories?  Do  bean  stalks  grow 
into  ladders  ? And  if  they  did,  and  grew  never 
so  high  into  space,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  higher 
they  grew  the  more  impossible  it  would  be  to 
climb  them  and  to  breathe  at  their  tops?  Do 
we  not  know' — at  least  do  not  well-informed  peo- 
ple know,  and  all  people  in  a land  of  free  schools 
ought  to  be  well  informed — that  at  a certain 
height  in  the  atmosphere  respiration  becomes 
▼eiy  difficult,  and  at  last  impossible?  And  pray 
what  are  ogres  ? Isn’t  it  humiliating  that  human 
beings  should  believe  in  such  monsters?  And 
how  could  they  possibly  live  in  the  air  ? Cynicus 
chides  us  w ith  Shakespeare.  But  what  could  be 
more  exquisitely  absurd  than  to  call  canvas 
smeared  with  piftint  the  forest  of  Arden,  and 
wooden  boards  the  sea-coast  in  Bohemia  ? When 
Cynicus  goes  to  see  “As  You  Like  It”  and  the 
44  Winter’s  Tale,”  he  looks  with  his  imagination ; 
and  if  he  had  a note  of  music  in  his  soul,  when 
he  saw  the  woes  of  Lucia  or  the  maiden  beauty 


of  Marguerite,  that  note  and  his  imagination 
would  make  the  scene  as  real  as  the  tragedy  of 
Ophelia  or  the  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

That  uncomprehending  man  did  not  care 
when  Nilsson  went,  nor  rise  in  the  parquet 
and  wave  his  handkerchief  when  for  the  last 
time  the  steady  heart  that  has  been  so  deeply 
touched  by  the  kindness  of  an  American  wel- 
come looked  farewell  out  of  those  true  eyes. 
Yet  when  he  hears  an  orator  eloquently  speak- 
ing, Cynicus  thinks  it  is  a triumph  of  human 
genius.  But  what  is  it  that  charms  him,  what  is 
the  deepest  spell  of  eloquence,  but  song  ? It  is 
rhythmic,  flowing,  ardent,  passionate,  musical. 
If  speech  be  a Divine  gift,  is  song  less  so  ? And 
if  it  be  a noble  use  of  speech  to  describe  scenes, 
to  portray  emotions,  to  sound  a passionate  pro- 
test or  appeal,  can  it  be  an  ignoble  use  to  describe 
the  drama  of  love  in  song  ? What  orator  in  the 
land  holds  and  sways  his  audience  by  a finer  or 
a truer  spell,  or  lifts  them  to  purer  thoughts 
and  better  life,  more  surely  than  the  fair-haired 
Swede — the  bonny  Lesley  who  has  gaed  ower  the 
border? 

It  was  curious  to  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
on  Good-Friday  business  was  almost  suspended 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Many  great  corpora- 
tions and  associations,  said  one  paper,  have  con- 
sented to  observe  Good-Friday  as  a day  of  mourn- 
ing. The  Stock  Exchange,  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, the  Gold-Room,  the  Cotton  Exchange, 
the  Shipping  Association  rooms,  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  public  buildings — all  places  which 
must  be  presumed  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
religious  influences — were  closed.  The  Roman 
Catholic  churches  were  thronged,  as  usual, 
and  we  read  that  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
44  the  beautiful  Tenebras  office.”  At  the  Episco- 
pal churches  there  were  also  throngs  of  people. 
44  At  Trinity  Church  the  seats  were  crowded, 
and  the  aisles  were  filled  with  standing  worship- 
ers, many  of  them  merchants  who  came  down 
town  to  do  business  and  remained  to  pray.” 
What  would  Governor  Carver  and  Captain  Miles 
Stahdish,  or  Cotton  Mather  or  Roger  Williams, 
have  thought  of  all  this  ? A few  years  ago  how 
little  general  knowledge  there  was  of  the  occur- 
rence of  these  days ! What  does  the  more  gen- 
eral observance  of  them  mean  ? The  paper  says 
that  Good-Friday  will  soon  be  as  much  of  a hol- 
iday, or  rest  from  business,  as  Christmas.  Look 
at  us  closely,  Governor  Carver : does  it  mean 
that  we  are  becoming  more  truly  religious  ? 

The  traveler  fondly  recalls  the  pomps  and 
spectacles  of  the  Holy  Week  in  Rome.  From 
dawn  to  sunset  he  is  hastening  from  church  to 
church,  from  ceremony  to  ceremony.  Now  the 
Pope  is  washing  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims ; now 
he  is  serving  them  at  table.  Now  begin  the  pen- 
itential psalms,  and  light  after  light  is  extinguish- 
ed as  the  Pope  prostrates  himself  amidst  the 
wailing  pathos  of  the  “Miserere.”  Now  from 
the  great  balcony  he  lifts  his  hand  and  signs  the 
papal  benediction,  and  now  the  converted  Jews 
are  brought  to  baptism  and  the  Church’s  bosom. 
The  air  is  full  of  the  music  of  church-bells  call- 
ing to  prayer,  to  prayer.  The  pictures  are  all 
covered  from  view,  and  upon  all  the  altars  are 
the  signs  of  grief  and  lamentation.  And  the 
robes  that  the  clergy  wear  are  the  robes  of  mourn- 
ing. It  is  a city  of  sorrow.  Every  where  in 
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the  churches  are  sounds  of  penitence.  Good 
friend,  why  have  wo  not  sackcloth  ? Who  are 
these  thousands  of  people  running  and  driving 
about  as  if  the  sorrow  were  a spectacle  merely  ? 
Why  does  that  priest  take  pnuii'aa  if  he  were  an 
actor  only  ? 

Then  bursts  the  splendor  of  Easter-Sunday. 
“Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates  I” 
There  is  no  spectacle  in  the  world  so  imposing 
and  magnificent  as  the  pontifical  high  mass  iu 
St.  Peter’s.  With  the  Swiss  Guard  around  him, 
with  the  barbaric  flabella  waving  at  his  side, 
borne  aloft  and  seated  on  his  throne,  crowned 
with  the  triple  tiara,  and  solemnly  waving  his 
jeweled  fingers  in  the  benediction,  lo ! the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  the 
chief  bishop  of  his  Church,  the  Pope  of  Rome ! 
That  wonderful  procession  moves  up  the  great 
nave  to  the  high  altar,  and  the  Pope  kneels  for 
his  devotions.  Then  begins  the  function,  the 
Pope  himself  intoning.  It  is  a day  of  triumph. 
The  Lord  is  risen.  And  as  the  Host  is  elevated 
the  vast  multitude  falls  prostrate,  and  the  bells 
of  Rome  ring  out  a peal  of  joy.  At  night  there 
is  the  illumination ; the  gorgeous  fire-works  at 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  suddenly  St. 
Peter’s  itself,  the  central  temple  of  the  faith,  is 
outlined  in  delicate  flame  upon  the  air. 

Here  is  business  suspended,  and  apparently  a 
whole  city  uniting  in  great  and  expressive  acts 
of  devotion.  Look  closely,  Roger  Williams,  and 
let  us  see  if  this  is  also  the  capital  of  soul-lib- 
erty. Here  are  poetry  and  music  and  romantic 
association ; here  are  hoaiy  tradition  and  won- 
drous history ; and  with  all  the  mournful  pros- 
tration of  Good-Friday  and  the  joyful  splendors 
of  Easter  there  are,  of  course,  a deep,  beautiful, 
and  inspiring  religious  life,  intelligence,  indus- 
try, progress,  and  increasing  fraternity.  These, 
of  course,  are  the  characteristics  of  Rome ; and 
as  the  observance  of  the  Holy  Week  becomes 
more  universal  with  us,  the  more  closely,  doubt- 
less, in  these  aspects,  will  the  city  of  New  York 
come  to  resemble  the  city  of  Rome. 

Certainly  the  Easy  Chair  is  not  objecting  to 
this  observance.  When  it  meets  people  #ith 
sprigs  of  green  in  their  hats  on  Palm-Sun  day,  or 
hears  the  exquisite  music  of  the  “Miserere,”  or 
delights  in  the  symbolic  flowers  of  Easter,  it  can 
only  be  glad  that  such  a glamour  of  feeling  and 
imagination  is  thrown  upon  our  life.  Surely  if 
Christendom  celebrates  as  the  happiest  day  in 
the  year  the  birthday  of  the  Master,  it  may  well 
kneel  in  sorrow  upon  the  day  that  commemo- 
rates His  death.  There  is  no  festival  or  holy 
day  in  the  calendar  which  is  not,  in  this  sense, 
logical.  But  our  question  is  whether  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  increasing  observance  of  the 
memorial  days  indicates  increasing  religious  faith 
and  greater  purity  and  charity  of  life.  Are  such 
facts  signs  of  any  thing  more  than  an  older  civ- 
ilization, and  a'  development  of  ecclesiasticism 
which  is  quite  independent  of  the  religious  life 
of  a nation?  Nowhere,  for  instance,  is  there 
such  a pervasive  presence  of  ecclesiasticism  as  in 
Italy;  yet  no  one  would  insist  that  there  was 
more  religion  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  or  that 
the  tone  of  human  life  and  character  there  was 
higher  and  purer.  Indeed,  a good  sermon  for 
the  Holy  Week  could  be  preached  from  the  text 
that  it  is  not  he  who  saith  Lord,  Lord,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will. 


44  Poor  ead  Humanity, 

Through  all  the  dust  and  heat, 

Turns  back  with  bleeding  feet 
By  the  weary  road  it  came 
Unto  the  simple  thought 
By  the  Great  Master  taught, 

And  that  remaineth  still: 

Not  he  that  repeateth  the  name, 

But  he  that  doeth  the  will.” 

The  older  a civilization  becomes,  the  more 
elaborate  is  its  ecclesiasticism.  In  the  primitive 
and  simple  days  of  any  religious  faith  its  whole 
ceremonial  aspect  is  insignificant.  Indeed,  it  is 
always  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  associate 
the  founder  of  Christianity  with  the  pomp  of  the 
Christian  ritual  as  it  is  seen  in  any  of  its  more 
famous  temples.  The  vicegerent  is  borne  upon 
a lofty  throne,  with  the  waving  flabella  and  the 
triple  crown,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the 
King  himself  so  crowned  and  borne.  But  as 
the  faith  becomes  established  and  a hierarchy 
arises,  and  principalities  and  powers  are  subject 
to  it,  its  whole  external  manifestation  — in  a 
word,  its  form — becomes  elaborate  and  impor- 
tant, and  often  so  engrossing  that  it  ceases  to  bo 
an  aid  and  accessory,  and  stands  for  the  thing 
itself.  Almost  inevitably  as  the  form  develops 
it  is  regarded  superstitiously.  There  is  a tend- 
ency to  confound  the  form  with  the  substance; 
and  the  satisfaction  of  ecclesiastical  requirements 
and  the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  functions 
are  gradually  identified  with  religion  itself. 

Undoubtedly  the  Roman  peasant  from  the 
Cnmpagna — and  he  is  a verv  undeveloped  form 
of  human  intelligence — w(t  painfully  ascends 
the  sacred  staircase  upon  his  knees  supposes  that 
that  act  is  in  itself  meritorious,  and  that  to 
smile  at  it  is  blasphemy.  But  it  is  evident  that 
if  every  person  in  Rome  painfully  ascended  steps 
upon  his  knees  three  times  every  day,  the  per- 
formance would  be  no  clew  whatever  to  the  real 
goodness  of  the  population — except  possibly  in 
two  ways : first,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they 
were  very  superstitious ; and  second,  that  they 
were  probably  mere  formalists.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  a necessary  inference  that  they  were 
more  religious  than  other  people,  or  that  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  was  deepening. 

Thus  while  every  holiday  is  a gain  for  us  in 
this  country,  and  while  every  opportunity  for 
serions  meditation  is  to  be  seized  and  improved, 
there  is  danger  that  we  may  confound  the  form 
with  the  substance,  and  even  suppose  that  a gen- 
eral observance  of  Good-Friday  really  indicates 
a more  sincere  consciousness  of  our  sins  and 
sorrow  for  them.  A superb  and  elaborate  ritu- 
alism affects  the  imagination  and  is  very  attract- 
ive, but  there  may  surely  be  a question  whether 
it  is  not  true  that  the  simpler  the  form  the  sound- 
er the  faith.  The  bare  old  Puritan  meeting- 
house, indeed,  ugly,  inconvenient,  cold,  is  not  a 
very  beautiful  object  compared  with  an  exqui- 
site chapel  of  crusted  marbles  decorated  with 
every  form  of  art,  sweet  with  incense  and  thrill- 
ing with  music.  But  the  Puritan  protest  saved 
liberty.  “Beware  of  enthusiasm,”  said  the 
bishop  to  George  Whitefield.  But  in  the  rude 
and  illiterate  congregation  in  the  open  fields,  or 
in  the  barn  or  foundry  or  shop,  at  the  fervent 
prayer-meeting  or  the  love-feast,  was  there  less 
of  the  truly  religious  feeling  of  England  than  in 
the  “long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault”  of  the 
cathedral? 
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The  more  rigid  observance  of  the  day  will  be 
a Good  Friday  for  us  only  if  it  makes  Monday 
and  Tuesday  and  all  the  days  of  the  week  bet- 
ter. 

A late  newspaper  says:  “The  old  house  in 
which  Nell  Gwynne  lived  in  the  city  of  London 
has  been  converted  into  an  infirmary.”  “In 
St.  Giles’s  Church,”  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “ lie  Chap- 
man, the  earliest  and  best  translator  of  Homer, 
and  Andrew  Marvell,  the  wit  and  patriot,  whose 
poverty  Charles  the  Second  could  not  bribe.” 
“Fleet  Street,”  says  Blanchard  Jerrold,  in  the 
same  strain,  “holds  a crowd  of  delightful  asso- 
ciations. It  is  not  the  queen’s  highway,  it  is 
that  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  and  all  their 
goodly  fellowship.  The  genius  of  Lord  Bacon 
haunts  Gray  s Inn ; that  of  Selden  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple; Voltaire  appears  in  Maideu  Lane,  Covent 
Garden;  Cougreve  in  Surrey  Street,  Strand; 
John  of  Gaunt,  in  Hatton  Garden ; and  all  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  in  Russell  Street  by 
Drury  Lane.”  With  the  same  eyes  the  street 
loiterer  of  to-day  would  see  other"  houses : that 
which  Thackeray  built,  and  in  which  he  died; 
the  house  of  Dickens ; and  that  in  which  Mazzini 
lived.  In  his  last  days  at  Pisa  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors thought  him  an  Englishman.  “No,”  he 
answered,  sadly  ; “ I am  an  Italian ; but  I have 
lived  for  forty  years  in  England.” 

The  essential  romance  of  London  is  fully  sug- 
gested in  the  work  of  Gustave  Dord  and  Blan- 
chard Jerrold,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  coun- 
try in  Harper  & Weekly.  And  as  the  American 
reader  turns  over  its  striking  and  beautiful  pages, 
in  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  shows  all  its" 
grace  without  its  grotesqueness,  he  can  not  h£lp 
remarking  how  destitute  of  the  peculiar  charm 
of  association  our  own  great  city  is.  Not  only 
are  the  houses  gone  in  which  the  noted  people 
of  former  generations  lived,  and  the  streets 
which  they  walked  changed  beyond  recognition, 
but  the  very  fames  are  modern  and  local.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  sly  fun  in  an  article  published 
Eome  years  ago  in  the  Nation  upon  the  Knicker- 
bocker literature,  and  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  took  up 
the  cudgels  with  great  vigor  in  defense  of  the  rep- 
utations that  he  thought  assailed.  But,  after  all, 
how  frail  the  tenure  of  many  of  these  reputations 
was!  Indeed,  how  sadly  like  his  own!  Fifty 
years  hence  some  reader,  relishing  the  fresh  and 
stingless  humor  of  the  “ Sparrowgrass  Papers,” 
will  pore  over  the  biographical  dictionary,  and 
wish  that  he  could  see  some  spot  especially  asso- 
ciated with  the  pleasant  writer.  But  if  in  that 
remote  future  there  still  be  a Warren  Street  and 
a number  seventy-three  (or  have  we  already  for- 
gotten it?),  will  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  know 
that  in  another  house  which  was  then  number 
seventy-three  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  plied  his  trade 
in  wine  and  cigars,  and  that  Iialleck  used  often 
to  drop  in  and  charm  a morning  hour  ? 

In  Florence  you  may  read  upon  a plate  set  in 
the  front  of  a house,  “Here  lived  Michael  An- 
gelo;” and  in  London  the  house  of  Byron  has, 
or  is  to  have,  a similar  plate.  Bat  with  us  the 
house  would  be  pulled  down  or  the  fame  would 
be  forgotten  before  the  plate  was  engraved.  The 
Easy  Chair  is  not  protesting ; it  is  merely  observ- 
ing. In  Miss  Booth’s  “History  of  the  City  of 
New  York”  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  to 
New  Yorkers ; but  two  things  are  very  evident. 


1 One  is  that  the  very  sites  of  houses  and  events 
are  scarcely  recognizable ; and  the  other  is  that 
it  is  not  an  interest  in  which  a stranger  or  a 
foreigner  could  share.  But  Paris  and  London, 
like  Athens  and  Rome  and  Florence,  are  cities 
of  the  world.  In  this  very  house  some  one  of 
the  world’s  masters  lived.  In  that  cemetery  his 
ashes  lie.  Mr.  William  L.  Stone  has  lately  writ- 
ten another  history  of  the  city  of  New  York  down 
to  the  most  recent  events.  From  the  pages  that 
we  have  seen  wo  are  sure  that  it  will  be  a very 
entertaining  book;  but  the  names  of  many  of 
those  who  make  certain  places  in  the  city  inter- 
esting will  be  wholly  new  to  the  reader,  and  the 
spots  with  which  they  are  associated  he  will  dis- 
cover to  be  invisible  points:  not  houses,  but 
corners  on  which  other  houses  stand.  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  site  of  the  Mermaid,  the 
whole  neighborhood  being  entirely  reconstructed, 
so  that  nothing  is  seen  which  the  wits  of  the 
Mermaid  saw,  is  shadowy  and  remote.  But  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  site  of  a vanished  building 
which  derived  all  its  interest  from  people  that 
we  never  heard  of — ! 

It  is  this  want  of  distance,  of  depth,  and  of 
imaginative  perspective  which  pcqdexes  the 
story-teller  who  would  lay  his  scene  in  New 
York.  Could  any  body  write  of  any  church  or 
churches  in  the  city  with  the  peculiar  impres- 
sion which  Dickens  produces  by  his  pictures  of 
the  old  London  churches  in  the  “ Uncommercial 
Traveler  ?”  It  is  an  impression  not  wholly  due 
by  any  means  to  the  mere  genius  of  the  author, 
but  in  great  part  to  the  essential  romance  of  the 
subject.  The  Sunday  afternoon  saunterer  going 
into  such  a church  would  see  what  Dickens  saw. 
So'with  the  strange  life  of  the  debtors’  prisons — 
the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea.  The  actual,  visible 
London  has  a romance  due  to  its  long  history 
and  various  association,  and  to  its  material  per- 
manence. This  gives  a setting,  an  atmosphere 
of  the  imagination,  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
author,  and  which  are  wholly  wanting  for  liter- 
ary purposes  to  us.  This  is  what  Hawthorne 
felt,  and  expresses  in  the  preface  to  the  “Marble 
Faun.”  And  nothing  in  our  literature  shows 
more  forcibly  the  charm  and  value  of  this  kind 
of  association  than  Hawthorne’s  “Tales  of  the 
Province  House.”  This  was  a kind  of  guberna- 
torial palace  of  the  colonial  days  in  Boston,  a 
little  back  from  the  chief  street  of  that  city.  It 
was  just  the  building  to  touch  with  its  associa- 
tions the  sensitive  imagination  of  Hawthorne, 
and  he  in  turn  touched  it  with  his  genius,  and 
sent  troops  of  young  wistful  gazers  to  behold  it. 
It  is  gone  now ; but  here  was  the  beginning  of 
romance  in  that  city.  There  was  the  old  build- 
ing ; there  was  the  shy  author  stealing  into  it ; 
there  were  the  legends  which  he  told.  It  is  only 
the  aggregation  of  such  things  that  makes  Lon- 
don poetic,  and  keeps  its  story-tellers  at  home. 

Indeed,  there  is  really  more  of  this  element  in 
Boston  than  in  our  other  cities,  although  it  is 
disappearing  there.  In  New  York,  when  we 
have  seen  the  old  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Pearl  streets,  in  which  Washington  took 
leave  of  his  officers,  and  the  old  Walton  House 
in  Franklin  Square,  and  the  old  Dutch  Church, 
now  the  Post-office,  we  have  very  nearly  exhaust- 
eel  the  actual  historic  houses.  There  Are  sites, 
indeed,  but  few  houses  of  old  association.  We 
may  stand  in  Broad  Street  and  look  up  at  the 
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Sub-treasury,  and  remember  that  it  occupies  the 
place  of  the  Hall  upon  whose  balcony  George 
Washington  took  the  oath  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  the  building. 
Boston  has  the  advantage  of  us.  It  has  changed 
the  old  State  House,  but  it  has  not  changed  Fan- 
euil  Hall ; and  although  we  believe  the  church 
in  Brattle  Street  is  disappearing,  in  the  wall  of 
which  was  lodged  the  ball  from  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton, yet  the  other  church  tower  still  stands  un- 
changed in  which  the  lantern  was  hung  that 
sent  Paul  Revere  galloping  into  the  night  to 
rouse  the  country  to  march  to  Lexington  and 
Concord. 

The  difference  of  which  we  are  speaking,  be- 
tween London  and  our  own  cities,  is  shown  in 
other  ways.  Whistler's  etchings  of  Wapping, 
and  the  opening  chapter  and  constantly  recur- 
ring scenes  in  Dickens’s  “Mutual  Friend,”  are 
both  recent  works,  and  describe  the  life  of  the 
river-shore  in  London.  Is  there  any  thing  in 
South  Street  or  along  West  Street,  in  New  York, 
that  remotely  suggests  a similar  life  ? There  are 
slums  enough,  and  dens,  and  bestiality,  and 
crime,  and  disease,  and  unspeakable  poverty  and 
suffering ; but  the  realm  of  Wapping,  the  life  of 
the  river,  are  as  unknown  to  us  as  that  of  Chau- 
cer’s London.  We  New  Yorkers  live  in  a new 
city  which  is  constantly  newer.  If  a man  builds 
a house  in  New  York  for  his  family,  said  one 
who  had  built  more  than  one,  he  must  expect  to 
leave  it  in  ten  years  and  go  elsewhere.  Then  it 
is  pulled  down  or  remodeled,  and  in  a few  years 
more  it  gives  place  to  a greater.  Even  the  hus- 
band, still  active,  looks  in  vain  for  Contoit’s  Gar- 
den, where  he  wooed  his  wife  forty  years  ago. 
And  the  meek,  damp  little  bowers  of  Niblo’s  par- 
adise,  with  the  dim  oil  lamps,  which  were  so 


festive  and  fairy-like  in  thy  youth,  O Posthumus, 
where  are  they  ? 

Yes,  they  were  pleasant,  doubtless ; but  are  not 
the  Central  Park  and  Thomas’s  concerts  better? 
The  castle  whose  modest  towers  are  “ bosomed 
high  in  tufted  trees”  is  very  romantic,  but  would 
you  exchange  for  it  the  comforts  and  convenience 
of  your  modern  home?  If  Dord  should  come 
to  make  pictures  of  New  York,  he  would  find 
many  admirable  objects,  but  not  the  kind  of  ro- 
mance which  he  illustrates  in  his  “London.” 
Many  a Whittington  has  turned  again  as  he 
thought  of  New  York,  and  coming  hither  has 
made  fame  and  fortune.  But  it  is  of  London 
that  the  story  of  the  real  Whittington  was  told, 
and  of  a cat  that  never  caught  an  American 
mouse.  Our  poetic  interest  in  London  begins  in 
the  nursery,  and  springs  from  our  very  earliest 
associations.  It  begins  with  the  broken-down 
London  Bridge  and  my  Lady  Lee  who  was 
therefore  exhorted  to  dance  over,  and  it  is  fos- 
tered and  developed  by  the  heroic  history  and 
the  splendid  literature  which  are  not  those  of  a 
country  but  of  a race. 

It  is  this  London  which  Dord  illustrates  with 
his  affluent  and  romantic  fancy,  and  which 
Blanchard  Jerrold  describes,  and  it  is  this  Lon- 
don which  will  be  all  the  more  romantic  and 
poetic  to  us  when  the  work  is  done.  If  only 
that  true  Londoner,  Charles  Lamb,  could  have 
seen  it,  how  delighted  he  would  have  been ! He 
has  himself  touched  with  exquisite  skill  how 
many  of  its  scenes  and  places ! His  pictures  of 
“Oxford  in  the  Vacatiou”  and  of  “ Blakesmoor 

in  H shire”  show  his  mastery  even  when  not 

%>n  the  great  pavement ; but  he  still  sighed  for 
“Ihe  sweet  security  of  streets.”  For  to  him  Lon- 
don was  a poem,  as  Dord  makes  it  for  all  of  us. 


kite’s  Jitenmj  jUtorb. 


POETRY. 

WE  like  Gbobob  Macdonald’s  last  poem 
much  better  than  his  last  novel.  Within 
and  Without  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.)  is 
not  a very  happy  title,  but  the  poem  is  one  full  of 
genuine  poetry,  and  with  some  rare  gems  of  song 
scattered  through  it.  Julian,  an  Italian  count, 
disappointed  in  love,  has  taken  refuge  in  a con- 
vent. Here  he  cries  out  vainly  for  some  clear 
revelation  of  God  to  him.  The  convent  is  no 
refuge  from  his  heart,  and  it  is  his  heart  which 
tortures  him.  He  escapes , returns  to  his  village, 
but  in  secrecy ; rescues  the  lady  of  his  love  from 
a dangerous  assault , barely  escapes  with  her  to 
England,  where  they  are  married.  Five  years 
elapse ; a child  is  given  them ; Julian  labors  in 
a counting-house,  the  wife  gives  music-lessons. 
But  a strange  chasm  has  separated  them  . each 
loves,  but  doubts  the  other’s  love.  At  last  she 
leaves  him,  that  she  may  be  no  longer  a bur- 
den ; the  child  dies ; he  follows  her ; and  in  the 
“world  not  realized”  wife  and  husband  and  child 
meet  in  an  “ infinite  embrace.  ” As  we  have  de- 
scribed it  the  poem  appears  to  be  a love-story. 
But  it  is  not  that— at  least  not  chiefly  that.  It 
is  a religious  poem.  Love  and  the  agony  that 
love  crucified  brings  to  the  soul  are  introduced 


only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  with  a poet’s 
power  what  is  the  consolation  which  true  faith  in 
a living  and  present  God  affords  to  a soul  whose 
highest  earthly  life  is  blighted.  The  religion  of 
the  monastery,  self-torturing,  and  the  religion 
of  a vital  trust  in  God  in  the  midst  of  daily 
work,  strengthening  and  consoling,  are  brought 
into  fine  contrast.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
religious  experiences  which  George  Macdonald 
delights  to  depict  are  always  healthy.  But  that 
they  exist  in  actual  life  is  certain;  and  as  in 
physical  life  the  study  of  disease  is  often  the 
road  to  a true  knowledge  of  health,  as  in  mental 
life  a study  of  insanity  affords  often  a key  to  the 
comprehension  of  sound  mental  action,  so  in 
spiritual  life  the  portrayal  of  religious  experi- 
ences that  are  overwrought,  and  in  so  far  un- 
healthy, is  a serviceable  aid  to  the  right  appre- 
hension of  those  which  are  natural,  healthful, 
simple.  There  are  comparatively  few  hearts 
that  are  tortured  by  the  religious  questionings 
unanswered  and  the  religious  aspirations  unsat- 
isfied which  appear  to  shadow  George  Macdon- 
ald’s life ; at  least  there  are  few  souls  that  feel 
them  as  he  feels  them.  But  there  are  many 
whom  they  visit  at  times,  and  to  whom  his  inter- 
pretations of  unuttered  and  unutterable  thoughts 
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are  precious,  and  many  more  who  need  to  be 
taught,  what  he  is  teaching  with  wonderful  pow- 
er, that  true  religious  life  is  something  deeper 
far  than  philosophy,  unmeasurable  by  science, 
indefinable  by  theology,  inexplicable  to  the  rea- 
son, whose  utmost  powers  are  inadequate  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  issues  tw  o volumes  of  poet- 
ry, both  from  the  press  of  J.  li.  Osgood  and  Co. 
— Original  Poems  and  a translation  of  Scheffel’s 
Gaudeamus.  Mr.  Leland's  passion  for  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  humorous  in  the  German,  is  bis 
misfortune.  Scheftel,  who  is  a popular  German 
humorist  of  the  present  day,  has  done  nothing  to 
deserve  an  introduction  to  an  American  public, 
unless  it  is  simply  as  a specimen  of  German  lit- 
erature. His  humor  is  neither  very  funny  nor 
very  refined.  The  “Original  Poems”  contain 
much  that  is  worthy  of  praise,  but  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  characterize  them  in  a paragraph  be- 
cause of  their  marvelous  diversity  of  character. 
His  book  is,  indeed,  almost  like  a collection  of 
poems  of  different  authors.  In  a word,  Mr.  Le- 
land’s  characteristic  as  a poet  is  a versatility 
which  enables  him  to  treat  widely  different 
themes  all  with  fair  success,  rather  than  a super- 
eminent  ability  in  the  treatment  of  any  particu- 
lar class  of  topics. 

FICTION. 

We  referred  in  our  April  number  to  the  Ilouse- 
hold  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Novels  (Harper 
and  Brothers),  of  which  only  the  first  volume, 

4 4 Oliver  Twist,  ” was  then  before  us.  The  second 
volume,  “Martin  Chuzzlewit,” now  lies  on  our 
table,  and  we  refer  to  it  here  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  a word  of  praise  of  the  illustrations. 
The  wealth  of  Dickeus’s  genius  has  never  been 
matched  by  any  of  his  artists.  Particular  char- 
acters have  had  adequate  interpreters;  but  no 
one  has  been  found  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
great  novelist's  singularly  diverse  characters  and 
reproduce  them  all  in  artistic  forms.  In  this 
respect  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  il- 
lustrated volume  of  Dickens  to  equal  this  edition 
of  “Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  The  artist,  Mr.  J. 
Barnard,  of  whose  previous  work  we  have  no 
knowledge,  shows  in  these  illustrations  a larger 
appreciation  of  the  range  of  Dickens,  better  in- 
terprets both  the  grave  and  the  comic,  than  either 
Cruikshank,  Ey tinge,  or  Davley,  though  pos- 
sibly surpassed  by  each  in  single  conceptions. 
Pecksniff  and  Tom  Pinch,  Tigg  and  the  preco- 
cious Bailey,  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  and  Mrs.  Gamp, 
are  admirably  photographed ; and  the  face,  once 
seen,  can  not  be  mistaken  in  subsequent  pictures. 
Whether  the  scene  be  the  rush  to  dinner  in  the 
American  boarding-house,  or  Ruth  Pinch  pre- 
paring Tom's  dinner,  or  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  after 
the  murder  emerging  from  the  wood  where  the 
body  of  his  victim  lies,  or  Tom  Pinch’s  reverie 
at  the  organ,  the  whole  meaning  of  which  lies 
in  his  uplifted  face,  the  artist  has  caught  won- 
derfully the  spirit  of  the  author , and  if  Dickens 
himself  had  held  the  pencil  he  could  hardly  bet- 
ter have  interpreted  his  own  thought.  We  "know 
not  who  is  to  illustrate  the  remaining  volumes 
of  this  series,  but  they  will  have  to  be  remark- 
ably well  done  to  be  worthy  a place  by  the  side 
of  this  volume. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Sfofford,  in  her 
last  novel,  the  Thief  in  the  Night  (Roberts 


Brothers),  raises  expectations  in  her  first  chap- 
ters which  she  disappoints  in  those  which  follow. 

The  opening  is  that  of  a genuinely  great  novel ; 
the  close  is  the  close  of  a great  novel ; but  the 
middle  of  the  story  goes  heavily.  It  opens  with 
a scene  wonderfully  painted— a garden  “spark- 
ling under  the  earliest  light  of  a June  morning,” 
in  which  “ every  thing  spoke  of  life  and  joy  and 
hope  and  health.”  An  open  window  looks  out 
upon  this  scene  of  beauty ; within  lies  “ a man 
murdered  in  his  sleep,  a dead  man,  straight  and 
stark  upon  his  bed,  with  stiffened  blqod  about 
him.”  In  the  closing  scene  this  dead  man  is 
brought  to  life  again.  The  intervening  chapters 
tell  the  story  of  his  love  and  marriage  and  cruel 
life,  ending  in  a seeming  suicide  that  restores 
his  wife  to  reason,  and  brings  at  last  a union  of 
hearts  where  before  there  had  only  been  a union 
of  names.  The  delay  is  quite  too  long  for  our 
patience.  We  can  not  wait  to  learn  how  this 
man  came  by  his  death  till  our  author  tells  the 
whole  story  of  his  life.  The  medical  skill  which  • 
resuscitates  the  would-be  suicide  after  so  long  a 
delay  surpasses  our  belief ; and  though  it  is  true 
the  actual  delay  is  measured  by  moments,  or  at 
most  by  hours,  to  the  reader  it  is  measured  by 
the  years  which  the  story-teller  places  between 
the  opening  catastrophe  and  the  final  recovery.  • 
In  all  frankness,  too,  we  are  weaiy  of  tales  of 
matrimonial  infelicity  and  infidelity.  Every 
novel  repeats  the  old  story — the  wife  married  to 
the  wrong  man,  loving,  or  thinking  she  loves,  or 
distracted  by  a doubt  whether  she  does  not  love, 
some  one  else.  That  inharmonious  characters 
are  sometimes  woven  together  in  life’s  web  is  true 
enough,  but  oftenest  they  grow  into  harmony ; 
at  all  events,  we  are  sure  that  the  lesson  which 
the  novel  should  teach,  if  it  deal  with  this  topic 
at  all,  is  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who 
fancy  themselves  unhappily  mated  to  acquire 
congeniality  of  temper  if  nature  has  not  endow- 
ed them  with  it ; and  this  is  not  the  lesson  of  the 
modern  novel.  Passion  is  not  the  man’s  mas- 
ter ; certainly  it  never  ought  to  be ; but  the  nov- 
els rarely  recognize  in  conscience  power  enough  to 
control  the  soul — only  barely  enough  to  torment 
it.  There  are  some  fine  passages  in  the  “Thief 
in  the  Night;”  and  though  the  plot  is  common- 
place, the  story  is  not.  But  it  is  a misfortune 
that  by  far  the  finest  chapter  is  the  first  one. 

Fifty  Years  Ago  ( A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.) 
is  a vfc*y  quiet  story  of  New  England  life,  told 
by  an  optimist.  A brother  and  sister  start  in  a 
chaise  from  their  country  home  to  visit  an  uncle 
in  Boston.  They  are  warmly  welcomed;  the 
sister  makes  her  uncle’s  house  her  home  the 
following  year ; she  is  a little  perplexed  between 
two  lovers,  either  of  whom  would  do  very  well 
as  the  world  goes,  but  finally  chooses  the  right 
one,  and  all  ends,  as  it  began,  serene.  Every 
body  is  kind  and  considerate  to  every  body  else. 

The  wickedest  man  is  the  rejected  lover,  and  his 
only  crime  is  “ worldly-mindedness ; ” and  he  re- 
venges himself  on  the  young  lady  for  his  rejec- 
tion by  presenting  her  with  a gold  watch, ‘which 
she  wears  in  memory  of  him  to  the  end.  It  is  a 
very  placid  story,  but  gives  some  very  pleasant 
and,  on  the  whole,  life-like  pictures  of  New  En- 
gland and  New  York  of  half  a century  ago,  albeit 
we  are  left  to  surmise  that  at  that  time  Satan 
had  not  entered  the  American  Garden  of  Eden, 
an  assumption  we  are  inclined  to  question. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Autobiography  and  Memoir  of  R.  and  TV. 
Chambers  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.)  pos- 
sesses two  features  which  distinguish  it  from  or- 
dinary memoirs.  It  is  the  biography  of  the  two 
men  who  have  contributed  more  perhaps  than 
any  one  else  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
Great  Britain  through  the  press.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  discover  that  the  era  which 
confined  literature  to  the  few  had  passed  away, 
and  that  the  demands  of  the  present  age  called 
for  a new  literature  for  the  many.  The  same 
waut  which  produced  a Dickens  to  clothe  with 
romance  the  before  unrecognized  life  of  the  great 
unknown  common  classes,  and  a Macaulay  to 
dramatize  history  in  forms  so  vivid  as  to  render 
his  work  a formidable  rival  of  the  novel  in  the 
circulating  libraries,  and  later  a Huxley  and  a 
Tyndall  to  present  science  in  forms  so  popular 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  reserved  for  scientists, 
but  should  become  the  intellectual  recreation  of 
#all  thoughtful  men,  found  almost  its  first  expo- 
nent in  the  publishers  of  Chambers's  Journal  and 
Chambers's  Encyclopedia . Their  lives  are  inti- 
mately associated,  therefore,  with  the  literary 
history  of  Great  Britain.  And  it  is  fortunate 
for  her  that  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  pro- 
vide works  of  a popularly  instructive  and  enter- 
taining tendency  was  made  by  men  whose  spirit 
was  6o  catholic,  and  whose  ambition  was  so  pure, 
so  noble,  so  genuinely  religious.  The  other  feat- 
ure which  gives  to  this  volume  a peculiar  char- 
acter is  the  picture,  or  rather  series  of  pictures, 
which  it  affords  of  Scottish  life  and  character. 
Both  the  brothers  were  characteristically  Scotch- 
men ; both  were  proud  of  their  nationality ; both 
possessed  powers  of  keen  observation ; both  had 
an  appreciation  of  the  humorous;  and  these 
qualities  have  produced  in  this  book,  half  mem- 
oir, half  autobiography,  a series  of  cabinet  pic- 
tuies  of  Scottish  scenes  which  constitute  its  chief 
charm,  though  not,  perhaps,  its  chief  value. 

History  is  something  more  than  a record  of 
public  events.  That  such  a bill  was  passed, 
such  a war  declared,  such  a treaty  made,  such 
an  administration  defeated,  is  only  the  shell  of 
history;  and  it  is  because  most  writers  know 
only  the  public  side  of  passing  events,  only  the 
outcome,  that  history  is  or  has  been  regarded, 
if  not  by  students,  at  least  by  common  readers, 
as  dry.  To  those  who  enjoy  the  analysis  j>f  hu- 
man character  and  the  study  of  human  motives 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Brougham , Vol. 
III.  (Harper  and  Brothers),  will  be  an  exceed- 
ingly fascinating  book.  It  lets  us  into  the  se- 
crets of  English  political  life.  It  takes  us  behind 
the  scenes,  and  introduces  us  into  the  political 
greenroom.  We  see  the  great  men,  the  leaders 
of  the  nation,  in  undress,  as  it  were.  We  get 
an  insight  into  the  secret  manipulations  of  En- 
glish politics,  and  we  find  that  English  kings  are 
very  much  like  American  Presidents,  and  En- 
glish premiers  like  American  politicians.  This 
volume  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  history  of 
the  reform  movement,  1825-1832.  When  we 
read,  as  on  page  32,  that  it  cost  £20,000  for  a 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons  14  in  mere- 
ly preparing  for  the  possibility  of  a contest,  ” we 
take  some  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  political 
corruption  in  America  is  not,  as  it  is  often  said 
to  be,  unprecedented ; and  the  picture  which  the 
author  gives  on  page  41  of  the  results  of  the 


English  attempt  to  limit  suffrage  by  various 
property  qualifications  renders  universal  and  un- 
qualified suffrage  far  more  endurable  than  it  oth- 
erwise might  appear  to  be.  In  a word,  this  is  an 
admirable  book  for  that  large  class  of  men  who 
think  America  is  the  worst  governed  countiy  in 
the  world  simply  because  they  do  not  know  any 
thing  about  the  government  of  other  countries. 
Apart  from  this,  its  political  interest,  it  is  won- 
derful as  the  44  recollections  of  a busy  life.”  His- 
tory points  to  not  a few  greater  men  than  Lord 
Brougham,  but  we  do  not  now  recall  a busier 
one,  one  of  more  untiring  energy,  or  more  phys- 
ical capacity  for  hard  work.  It  was  his  power 
of  good  health  which  gave  him  his  political 
courage,  and  carried  him  through  some  crises 
where  less  stalwart  men  would  have  hesitated 
and  failed.  We  confess  to  reading  with  some 
admiration  of  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  an 
exciting  election,  could-  try  causes  in  court  all 
day,  jump  into  a carriage  and  drive  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles,  make  his  political  address,  drive 
back  again  to  his  inn,  spend  the  best  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  making  preparation  for 
the  next  day's  work,  and  go  into  court  in  the 
morning  to  carry  on,  with  undiminished  vigor, 
the  trial  of  the  causes  intrusted  to  him.  The 
present  volume  completes  the  autobiography,  but 
does  not  finish  the  story  of  Lord  Brougham’s 
life.  The  book  ends  with  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  in  1834,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven.  Of  the  thirty-four  years  of  his  sub- 
sequent life  it  gives  no  hint.  It  would  have  been 
improved  by  an  appendix  finishing,  though  ever 
so  briefly,  the  story  which  the  autobiography 
leaves  incomplete. 

TRAVEL8. 

Among  the  many  testimonies  to  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  none  perhaps 
are  more  valuable,  because  more  indestructible 
and  indisputable  in  their  character,  than  those 
which  are  furnished  by  the  geography  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Bible  lands.  His- 
tory repeats  the  romance  of  the  sleep  of  a hun- 
dred years.  When  inspiration  ceased,  growth 
and  change  also  ceased  in  the  Orient.  The  He- 
brew language,  and  then  the  Greek,  passed  out 
of  use,  and  thus  became  exempt  from  those 
changes  which  are  continually  at  work  upon  liv- 
ing dialects,  and  which,  as  illustrated  by  our 
English  Bible,  suffice  in  a century  or  two  at 
the  utmost  to  make  the  literature  of  the  previous 
age,  if  not  obsolete,  at  least  ambiguous  and  dif- 
ficult of  comprehension.  Life  also  was  petrified. 
Every  thing  became  fixed  and,  as  it  were,  cast  in 
permanent  moulds.  The  sheik  of  to-day  illus- 
trates by  his  nomadic  life  and  his  generous  but 
primitive  hospitality  scenes  in  the  history  of 
Abraham.  The  maidens  still  come  out  of  the 
towns,  as  Rebekah  did,  to  draw  waiter  from  the 
unchanged  wells.  The  country  itself  has  under- 
gone few  alterations,  except  such  as  it  has  suf- 
fered from  the  devastation  of  perpetual  wars. 
The  foliage  is  thinned  or  destroyed;  the  cli- 
mate has  grown  more  dry,  and  the  soil  unfruit- 
ful. But  no  sudden  convulsions,  no  slow  up- 
heavals, have  operated  to  obliterate  ancient  land- 
‘ mark s ; the  face  of  the  country  is  the  same. 
Thus  nature,  life,  and  language  remain  un- 
changed, to  hand  down  to  all  time  the  Bible 
story  without  alteration  or  erasure.  Yet  it  is  onljr 
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within  the  present  century  that  any  well-consid- 
ered and  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
investigate  either  the  life  or  the  lands  of  the  East, 
and  elicit  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  narrative.  Though  thousands  of  trav- 
elers have  crossed  the  “ Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
derings,” as  it  is  called,  it  has  remained  a com- 
paratively unknown  land,  since  few  travelers 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  question,  or  at  least 
to  disprove,  the  idle  tales  which  their  monkish 
and  Arabian  guides  repeat.  Almost  the  first  se- 
rious attempt  at  geographical  investigation  was 
made  by  our  own  Dr.  Robinson.  Researches 
thus  inaugurated  by  an  American  have  been 
prosecuted  more  vigorously  since  by  English- 
men. The  famous  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
,to  that  country  and  the  subsequent  writings  of 
Dean  Stanley  undoubtedly  contributed  to  awaken 
a wider  public  interest  in  it.  But,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  book  before  us — E.  H.  Palmer’s  Des- 
ert of  the  Exodus  (Harper  and  Brothers) — is  the 
first  considerable  fruit  of  any  thing  like  a sys- 
tematic official  survey  of  this  land.  The  book 
consists  of  tw'o  parts : first,  an  account  of  the 
results  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  expedition  to  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  in  1 868-09;  second,  an  ac- 
count of  explorations  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  in  1869-70.  We  shall  not 
undertake  in  these  pages  to  follow  Mr.  Palmer, 
or  to  give  the  results  of  his  examinations.  But 
a careful  examination,  and  a comparison  with 
the  works  of  Robinson,  Ritter,  and  Stanley,  lead 
us  to  pronounce  the  volume  the  best  existing 
work  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  course  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  wanderings,  and  fixing  the 
sites  of  the  principal  points  of  interest  upon  their 
journey.  The  work  disavows,  with  seeming 
honesty,  any  dogmatic  purpose,  yet  the  result 
of  these  explorations  is  to  confirm  the  sacred  ac- 
count by  affording  new  evidence,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  the  geography  of  the  peninsula  cor- 
responds wonderfully  with  the  incidental  geo- 
graphical references  afforded  by  the  book  of  Ex- 
odus. Under  Mr.  Palmer’s  guidance  the  reader 
may  stand  by  the  banks  of  the  Red  Se a,  where 
Israel  stood  “entangled  in  the  land,”  and  iden- 
tify with  much  certainty  the  very  spot  where 
through  the  shoaling  waters  the  strong  east  wind 
from  the  Lord  mode  a dry  passage  for  the  Is- 
raelites ; he  may  taste  of  the  bitter  waters  of 
Marah;  he  may  encamp  in  the  broad  plain 
that  stretches  out  before  Ras  Sufsafeh,  and  be 
reasonably  sure  that  his  tent  is  pitched  upon  the 
very  spot  where  the  children  of  Israel  encamped 
to-day  w ith  fear  and  trembling  before  the  mount- 
ain that  burned  with  fire,  and  worshiped  to-mor- 
row with  idolatrous  and  obscene  rites  the  gold- 
en calf — a curious  and  striking  illustration  of 
the  utter  inefficacy  of  fear,  or  even  awe,  un- 
roixed  w ith  motives  of  a more  enduring  charac- 
ter. And,  though  in  all  that  he  sees  and  hears 
he  will  find  little  to  confirm  the  monkish  legend- 
ary sites,  which  are  generally  fixed  upon  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors,  he  will  find  much  to  con- 
firm the  historical  truth  of  the  biblical  narrative, 
which  later  legends  have  done  more  to  obscure 
than  to  elucidate. 

We  groan  in  spirit  at  every  new  volume  of 
European  travel.  We  have  been  over  the  Con- 
tinent so  often,  and  with  so  many  cicerones, 
young  and  old,  grave  and  gay,  religious  and  pro- 
fane, philosophical  and  poetical,  aristocratic  and 


republican,  that  a new  book  of  travel  extorts 
from  us  a sigh,  and  rarely  secures  from  us  any 
thing  more  than  a professional  perusal.  But 
Adeline  Tuafton  has  succeeded  by  her  piquant 
descriptions,  her  lively  comments  and  reflections, 
and  her  unfathomable  fund  of  good  humor,  w'hich 
does  not  desert  her  even  in  the  direst  experiences 
of  seasicknesses,  in  producing  in  The  American 
Girl  Abroad  (Lee  and  Shepard)  a book  of  Eu- 
ropean travels  that  is  as  fresh  os  a spring  flower, 
and  as  vivacious  as  a swallow.  There  is  no  fla- 
vor of  guide-book  in  all  her  descriptions ; indeed, 
we  doubt  somewhat  whether  she  had  one : cer- 
tainly it  was  not  open  before  her  as  she  wrote. 
She  has  a genius  not  only  for  enjoying  herself, 
but  also  for  imparting  her  enjoyment  to  others. 
She  demonstrates  that  an  American  girl  can 
travel  through  Europe  without  an  escort;  and 
her  practical  directions  to  travelers  at  the  end 
of  the  book  are  worth  not  only  reading,  but  re- 
membering, by  every  lady  who  proposes  to  make 
the  grand  tour. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Field’s  International  Code  is  a project  of  a 
law  for  the  government  of  nations  in  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other  and  with  foreigners.  A 
year  or  two  since  the  British  Association  for 
Promoting  Social  Science  appointed  a commis- 
sion of  eminent  jurists  and  publicists  of  ^many 
countries  to  prepare  such  a code.  The  volume 
now  before  us  is  a draft  of  the  first  part,  rela- 
ting to  Peace,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
David  Dudley  Field,  of  this  city,  a member  of 
the  commission,  with  the  co-operation  of  Presi- 
dent Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  and  others, 
and  will  be  laid  before  the  association  and  the 
commission  as  a basis  of  discussion. 

In  about  seven  hundred  sections,  or  articles, 
the  author  presents  rules  of  international  law 
touching  all  such  subjects  as  boundaries,  juris- 
diction of  territory,  persons  and  property,  alle-  • 
giance,  naturalization,  domicile,  diplomatic  and 
consular  business,  the  personal  rights  of  foreign- 
ers, the  extradition  of  criminals,  uniform  regula- 
tions for  avoiding  collisions  at  sen,  for  awarding 
salvage  and  adjusting  general  average,  and  for 
numerous  commercial  subjects,  including  subma- 
rine telegraphs,  postal  intercourse,  etc.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  latter  are  those  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Barnard  upon  weights  and  meas- 
ures, proposing  the  metric  system  for  general 
adoption,  and  upon  money,  proposing  a conven- 
ient system  of  equivalent  currencies.  Under  the 
title  of  Private  International  Law,  a complete 
system  of  regulations  is  suggested  for  that  com- 
plicated realm  of  jurisprudence  known  to  the 
profession  as  “the  conflict  of  laws.” 

This  volume  is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  to 
present  an  entire  and  systematic  scheme  to  secure 
to  nations  the  benefits  of  positive  law  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  relations.  Whether  it  be  yet 
feasible  will  doubtless  be  a matter  of  debate,  but 
one  who  examines  this  volume  will  very  likely 
be  surpriseth  to  see  how  many  of  these  subjects 
different  nations  have  already  attempted,  in  a 
fragmentary  way,  to  regulate  by  special  com- 
pacts between  two,  or  even  by  uniform  compacts 
between  a large  number  of  powers. 

To  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  code  peace- 
fully, Mr.  Field  proposes  a general  redaction  of 
armament  by  the  nations  uniting  in  it,  and  the 
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adoption  of  a system  of  arbitration ; and  the 
effect  of  the  rules  he  has  drawn  up  would  be  to 
make  it  the  interest  and  the  right  of  all  the  na- 
tions not  concerned  directly  in  a controversy  to 
compel  each  individual  nation — by  force,  if  nec- 
essary— to  fulfill  its  obligations.  The  second 
part,  which  is  now  in  pres9,  contains  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  war,  intended  to  mitigate  its 
evils,  and  protect  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  pri- 
vate property  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  Those 
who  believe  with  us  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  can  hardly  fail  to  consider  the  success  of  the 
main  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Field  as  sim- 
ply a question  of  time,  and  to  hail  the  work  of 
this  commission  as  a very  important  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Conant’s  work  on  the  Book  of 
Proverb s,  in  two  parts,  one  for  the  learned  and 
another  for  popular  use,  is  issued  from  the  press 
of  Sheldon  and  Co.,  677  Broadway.  The  first 
part  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  the  common  ver- 
sion, and  a revised  version,  in  parallel  columns ; 
and  in  the  subjoined  notes  the  resources  of  an- 
cient and  modern  learning  are  freely  drawn  upon 
for  the  illustration  of  the  original  text. 

But  our  concern,  in  this  connection,  is  with 
the  part  of  the  work  designed  for  popular  use  and 
published  by  itself.  The  doctor’s  notes  are  in- 
structive and  spicy  reading.  The  latter  quality, 
it  rout  be  admitted,  is  a novel  feature  in  biblical 
commentary,  and  to  some  serious-minded  people 
may  seem  to  be  out  of  place.  Where  the  He- 
brew sage  lets  off  one  of  the  shafts  of  his  wit  at 
some  culpable  weakness  or  criminal  folly,  the 
doctor  does  not  put  on  a grave  face  and  treat 
the  matter  seriously,  as  though  the  sacred  writer 
had  inadvertently  said  a humorous  thing  which 
must  be  glossed  over,  but  adds  a clincher  to 
make  the  shaft  stick  fast  where  it  hits.  We 
have  space  only  for  a single  example  of  this 
characteristic  of  the  original  and  the  commen- 
• tary.  Chapter  xix.  7,  is  thus  translated : 

“All  the  poor  man's  brethren  hate  him; 

Much  more  do  his  friends  keep  far  from  him. 

He  follows  after  words— them  he  haslv 

On  this  the  doctor  comments  as  follows: 
44  There  is  a polished  irony  in  the  concluding 
member.  The  favors  he  is  encouraged  to  hope 
for  from  4 friends’  he  finds  to  be  empty  talk,  and 
that  in  seeking  them  he  has  ‘followed  after 
words’ — which  he  gets.” 

In  this  translation  and  commentary  the  book 
of  Proverbs  will  have  a new  significance  and  in- 
terest for  the  young  and  old  of  both  sexes,  for 
professional  and  business  men,  for  rulers  and 
subjects,  having  words  of  wisdom  for  every  rela- 
tion in  domestic  and  social,  private  and  public 
life.  The  author  in  his  introduction  says,  with 
equal  point  and  truth:  “Whoever  masters  its 
principles  and  rules  of  life,  and  intelligently  ap- 
plies them,  can  not  fail  to  be  a wise,  a prosper- 
ous, and  a happy  man.” 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  a first  volume  of  Ser- 
mons by  the  Rev.  T.  Dk  Witt  Talmage  (Har- 
per and  Brothers).  Mr.  Talmage  is^iccused  far 
and  wide  of  sensationalism.  Critics,  struck  by 
his  short,  sharp,  incisive  sentences,  his  vehe* 
ment  language,  his  striking  pictures,  painted  in 
the  strongest  possible  contrasts,  his  not  infre- 
quent violations  of  scholastic  taste  and  pulpit 
propriety,  imagine  that  this  is  all,  and  that  men 
run  after  him  only  because  he  is  odd,  only  to  see 


pulpit  pyrotechnics  and  rhetorical  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling.  But  he  may  console  himself,  if 
he  feels  the  need  of  any  consolation,  by  the  re- 
flection that  he  is  indicted  in  good  company. 
Almost  exactly  such  criticisms  as  are  brought 
against  him  were  brought  against  Luther,  and 
against  W’hitefield  and  Wesley,  against  Beech- 
er the  father  when  be  first  went  to  Boston,  and 
Beecher  the  son  when  he  first  went  to  Brooklyn. 
But  as  in  them  all,  so  in  Mr.  Talmage,  there  are 
elements  of  power  that  the  critics  of  words  and 
phrases  can  not  comprehend.  Mr.  Talmage  is 
a genuine  pulpit  orator;  and  his  oratory  is  none 
the  less  effective  because  it  does  not  conform  to 
pulpit  canons.  He  wins  his  battles,  as  Napo- 
leon, by  his  violation  of  all  rules.  It  was  only 
superficial  critics  who  attributed  the  victory  of  * 
the  Prussians  to  the  needle-gun ; and  it  is  only 
superficial  critics  who  attribute  the  power  of 
Talmage  to  his  sometimes  fault}7  but  never  weak 
rhetoric.  The  soldier  is  more  than  his  gun,  and 
the  minister  than  his  words.  These  sermons 
give  a hint  of  the  moral  powrer  that  lies  behind 
Mr.  Talmage's  burning  eloquence  and  gives  it 
force.  He  is  a man  of  strong  personal  sympa- 
thies. When  he  returns  from  Europe  he  "would 
shake  hands  with  all  his  congregation  if  he  could. 
He  can  not  do  that,  but  he  preaches  them  a ser- 
mon on  Christian  hand-shaking  instead.  He 
lives  among  men,  and  preaches  with  constant 
reference  to  their  lives.  When  he  speaks  of 
their  indebtedness  to  God,  he  begins  with  a ref- 
erence to  their  taking  an  account  of  stock  and 
estimating  what  they  owe.  He  rarely  argues, 
and  is  not  logical;  but  he  possesses  a vehe- 
mence of  passionate  faith,  which  is  far  more  ef- 
fective on  most  minds  than  logic.  Nothing  is 
proved  by  such  a sentence  as  the  following,  but 
it  carries  faith  in  the  Bible  home  to  many  a 
heart  that  would  not  follow  an  argument : “No, 
Sir ; you  shall  not  rob  me  of  a single  word,  of  a 
single  verse,  of  a single  chapter,  of  a single  book  of 
my  Bible.  ” He  has  a heart  full  of  love  for  human- 
ity. His  Church  is  a life-boat,  and  he  is  bent  on 
saving  men.  He  cares  little  for  forms,  or  creeds, 
or  institutions ; and  even  his  Church  is  dear  to  him 
only  because  its  chief  object  is  “to  save  men 
for  time  and  to  save  them  for  eternity.”  And 
finally  he  is  fall  of  Christ,  and  when  he  preaches 
on  man’s  debt  to  God,  makes  more  of  the  “bill 
for  your  redemption,”  and  takes  nearly  as  much 
space  to  dwell  upon  it,  ns  to  point  out  all  other 
debts  put  together.  We  commend  these  ser- 
mons heartily  as  instruments  that  have  done  good 
in  the  pulpit,  and  will  do  a greater  good  through 
the  press. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  April  number 
(page  752)  an  abstract  of  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  what  is  certainly  a very  able  as 
well  as  a very  curious  book,  Music  and  Morals , 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haw7eis  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers). We  recur  to  it  here  chiefly  to  advise  our 
readers  of  its  publication,  not  to  repeat  the  analy- 
sis then  given.  To  what  was  there  said  w7e  should, 
however,  add  that  the  biographical  portion  of  the 
volume  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the  philosophic- 
al ; perhaps  to  most  readers  it  will  be  more  so. 
It,  in  fact,  traces  the  development  of  music  in  the 
mental  development  of  the  great  masters,  whose 
growth  as  well  as  life  is  portrayed  in  the  brief 
biographies,  which  occupy  considerably  over  a 
third  of  the  volume. 
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OUR  last  summary  of  scientific  progress 
brought  the  subject  up  to  the  beginning  of 
January,  a$d  we  now  proceed  to  give  a brief 
mention  of  the  more  interesting  discoveries  and 
announcements  made  since  that  time. 

In  the  section  of  Astronomy  (with  which  we 
begin,  as  heretofore),  the  most  prominent  feature 
has  been  the  observation  and  the  discussion  of 
the  great  auroral  display  of  February  4,  which 
in  many  respects  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  on  record.  Although  visible 
simultaneously  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  and  in  the  intermediate  regions, 
and  seen  at  nearly  the  same  time  in  Europe  and 
America,  it  yet  appears  not  to  have  presented  it- 
self to  observers  in  the  high  north  ; at  least,  no 
statement  to  that  effect  has  so  far  been  indicated. 
The  results  of  numerous  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions have  been  already  published,  and  the  num- 
ber is  increasing.  Determinations  have  also  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  height  of  this  aurora  and 
of  auroras  generally ; and  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  very  general  that  it  is  a phenomenon  which 
either  occurs  entirely  outside  of  the  earth’s  at- 
mosphere or  only  enters  it  to  a slight  extent. 
An  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Heis  and 
Flogel,  in  the  Austrian  Journal  of  Meteorology , 
discusses  the  subject  at  great  length.  The  spec- 
trum of  the  zodiacal  light  has  also  been  reported 
upon.  Richard  A.  Proctor  takes  the  ground 
that  the  once  popular  idea  that  meteorites  con- 
sist of  matter  ejected  from  the  sun  is  not  so  far 
out  of  the  way ; and  finds  occasion  to  believe 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  formation 
of  protuberances  on  the  celestial  luminary  may 
be  followed  by  the  discharge  of  matter,  which 
passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  sun’s  attraction, 
either  in  the  form  of  solid  bodies  or  of  gases,  un- 
dergoing subsequent  condensation.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  has  also  been  critically  dis- 
cussed in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
where  M.  Vicaire  lately  maintained  that  its  heat 
must  he  less  than  5500°  F.,  instead  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  even  millions,  as  claimed 
for  it  by  Zollner  and  Secchi. 

In  Meteorology  and  Terrestrial  Physics  we 
have  the  important  work  of  Mr.  Ley  on  the 
laws  of  the  winds,  in  which  he  presents  cer- 
tain views  as  to  the  variations  of  the  barometer 
under  different  circumstances,  which  he  claims 
to  have  been  thoroughly  substantiated  by  ob- 
servations which  are  based  on  Ballot’s  law — fa- 
miliar to  every  meteorologist. 

Dr.  Friedmann,  in  a paper  on  the  meteorolog- 
ical peculiarities  of  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, indicates  the  changes  which  occur  in  pro- 
ceeding round  the  globe  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes from  the  Pacific  Ocean  westward.  The 
system  of  telegraphic  signals  of  the  weather,  for 
the  guidance  of  business  men,  mariners,  and  for 
other  practical  purposes,  already  adopted  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  has  late- 
ly been  commenced  by  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales.  Mr.  Croll,  in  continuation  of  his 
controversy  with  Dr.  Carpenter  as  to  the  cause 
of  ocean  currents,  again  expresses  very  forcibly 
his  belief  that  such  currents  are  in  all  cases 
caused  by  the  winds. 


I Chemistry  has  been  enriched  by  the  labors  of 
an  active  band  of  workers,  mainly  in  the  organic 
and  technical  departments,  and  important  appli- 
cations of  general  principles  have  been  made  to 
meet  the  wants  of  mankind.  An  interesting  fact 
is  stated  by  Merget — that  iridium  and  certain 
other  metals  are  so  sensitive  to  the  vapor  of 
mercury  that  a new  and  important  photographic 
process  will  doubtless  in  time  be  based  upon  this 
discovery.  It  also  furnishes  a means  for  test- 
ing the  amount  of  mercurial  vapor  in  workshops 
much  superior  to  any  at  our  command.  This  is 
based  upon  the  discovery  that  mercurial  vapor  is 
extremely  volatile,  and  its  emanations  extend  to 
a great  distance  ii>a  very  short  time. 

Various  new  organic  compounds  are  an- 
nounced— among  them  a new  fossil  resin,  known 
as  rosthornite ; a new  hydrocarbon,  named  abie- 
tine,  obtained  from  the  Sabine  pine  in  Califor- 
nia ; a new  red  coloring  matter,  from  the  wattles 
of  the  grouse,  called  tetronerythrin , a new  an- 
thracene derivative,  called  carbnzol,  as  also  car- 
bazoline  j mclolonthine,  obtained  from  the  cock- 
chafer, etc.  Deheraine  points  out  the  sources 
of  nitrogen  in  plants  and  in  the  soil ; and  the  ex- 
istence of  milk-sugar  in  certain  vegetable  juices 
is  indicated. 

In  Mineralogy  we  have  the  announcement  of 
two  new  mineral  substances  — monzonite  and 
ilsemannite. 

In  Geology  we  have  fresh  statements  in  regard 
to  the  rapid  rising  of  the  earth  on  the  coast  of 
Sweden,  this,  from  certain  facts  adduced,  appear- 
ing to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  continual  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  magnetic  pole  are  ascribed  by  some  authors 
to  the  alteration  of  the  level  of  the  land  and  wa- 
ter throughout  the  globe,  more  especially  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Mr.  Howorth  endeavoring 
to  show  that  this  rising  toward  the  pole  is  veiy 
general,  so  much  so  as  to  have  produced,  within 
the  historical  period,  a very  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  navigability  of  certain  waters. 

Geographical  Science  has  an  extensive  record 
of  progress  both  in  the  direction  of  facts  already 
established  and  the  announcements  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  future. 

Dr.  Petermann  takes  the  ground  that  the  land 
of  Ophir  of  the  Scriptures  is  that  portion  of 
South  Africa  lately  explored  by  Carl  Mauch,  and 
that  the  gold  was  derived  from  mines  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Dr.  Beke  contests  this  asser- 
tion, and  places  the  situation  of  Ophir  much  far- 
ther to  the  north.  He  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  Ophir  should  have  been  a gold-pro- 
ducing country,  but  simply  one  to  which  it  was 
carried,  and  thence  shipped  to  other  regions. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth,  after  laborious  explorations 
in  Africa,  has  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  completing  the  record  of  his  advent- 
ures. Attention  is  called  by  Dr.  Petermann  to 
the  modification  required  of  previous  ideas  as  to 
the  shape  and  extent  of  Spitzbergen — the  result 
of  the  investigations  of  the  past  summer. 

Nothing  new  has  been  learned  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  although  a well- 
appointed  British  expedition  has  been  fitted  out, 
and  is  probably  far  on  its  way  to  the  region 
where  Livingstone  was  last  heard  from. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  Palestine  Exploration  Society  of  New  or  Van  Bendden  'maintains  that  Limulus , or  the 
York  has  issued  a circular  asking  for  assistance  king-crab,  is  not  a crustacean,  but  an  arachnid ; 
to  prosecute  original  investigations  in  the  same  while  the  controversy  between  Professor  Dana  * 
field  where  the  British  society  has  won  so  much  and  Mr.  Henry  Woodward  as  to  whether  the 
renown.  We  have  advices  from  Mr.  William  H.  trilobites  had  legs  or  not  has  been  kept  up  by 
Dali  to  the  5th  of  November  of  bis  explorations  these  gentlemen. 

in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  announcing  some  inter-  In  Physiology  we  have  papers  ^tended  to 
eating  results  both  as  to  the  physical  condition  show  that  fibrine  is  formed  from  albumen ; and 
of  the  seas  and  their  inhabitants.  Reports  of  that  it  is  to  glycogen  in  muscular  tissue  that  its 
the  movements  of  Professor  Marsh  during  the  power  of  continued  action  is  mainly  due,  this 
past  summer  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mount-  ceasing  as  the  glycogen  becomes  exhausted, 
ains  and  westward,  of  Professor  Powell  in  Colo-  The  occurrence  of  a parasitic  thread-like 
rado,  Professor  Hayden  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  algae  in  a species  of  phenogamous  plants  is  one 
of  Lieutenant  Wheeler  in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  of  the  most  interesting  announcements  in  Bot- 
and  Professor  Cope  in  Kansas,  have  all  been  any. 

made  public,  indicating  important  additions  to  under  the  head  of  Agricultural  and  Rural 
our  knowledge  of  the  paleontology  and  physical  Economy  we  have  the  suggestion  that  the  Phyl - 
condition  of  these  regions.  • /oxera,  or  new  grape-vine  louse,  can  only  be  ex- 

Professor  Hartt  has  returned  from  Brazil  with  terminated  by  inundating  the  vines  in  the  winter 
interesting  results  from  his  researches  there,  both  season  with  water,  as  is  done  with  the  cranberry 
in  Ethnology  and  Zoology.  In  the  line  of  deep-  crop.  Perhaps  a still  more  important  announce- 
sea  work  we  have  a report,  by  Professor  Draper,  ment,  if  correct,  is  to  the  effect  that  if  a branch 
of  the  results  of  the  cruise  of  the  New  York  of  a tree  or  vine  be  bent  so  as  to  occupy  an  in- 
school-ship Mercury , extending  from  Sierra  Leone  clination  below  the  horizontal,  the  vigor  of  vege- 
to  Trinidad,  and  giving  some  important  facts  as  tation  therein  will  be  increased  to  an  enormous 
to  ocean  temperature  and  currents.  The  expe-  degree. 

dition  of  Professor  Agassiz  on  the  Coast  Survey  A Russian  treatise  upon  the  rinderpest  tends 
vessel  Hassler  has  been  heard  of  at  various  to  show  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  this 
points  up  to  Montevideo,  with  indications  of  im  disease  may  be  treated  very  successfully  by  in- 
portant  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  zoology  of  oculation.  Typhus  in  cattle,  it  is  also  said, 
the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean.  It  is  announced  may  be  cured  "or  measurably  ameliorated  by  the 
that  the  British  government  vessel,  the  Chal - hypodermic  injection  of  carbolic  acid  and  anoth- 
lenger,  is  now  preparing  to  start  in  the  summer  er  substance,  kept  secret.  A process  devised  by 
for  the  deep  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  be  Dr.  Louvel  for  keeping  grain  free  from  the  attack 
accompanied  by  Professor  Wyville  Thompson  of  insects  in  large  vessels  subjected  to  a partial 
and  a corps  on  a three  years*  cruise.  vacuum  is  also  said  to  be  a success  in  its  prac- 

The  Coast  Survey  steamer  Bibb  has  com-  tical  application, 
pleted  a line  of  soundings  between  Cape  San  An-  In  Fish-Culture  we  record  the  appointment  of 
tonio,  in  Cuba,  and  Yucatan.  Professor  Stimp-  Fish  Commissioners  by  the  State  of  Alabama, 
son,  who  accompanied  the  vessel,  reports  a very  and  the  application  of  the  American  Fish-Cul- 
great  scarcity  of  animal  life  along  all  the  deep  turists*  Association  to  Congress  for  aid  in  supply- 
waters  of  the  intervening  channel,  where  a tern  - ing  the  fresh-water  streams  and  the  lakes  of  our 
perature  of  F was  met  with.  country  with  such  fish  as  are  best  adapted  to 

In  Anthropology  we  have  the  discovery  of  the  them, 
remains  of  man  in  the  post-tertiaiy  of  Hungary,  In  Domestic  Economy  we  have  the  renewed 
and  of  two  new  lacustrine  villages  in  Switzer-  assurance  that  the  best  temperature  for  boiling 
land ; the  one,  belonging  to  the  bronze  age,  on  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  meats  is  200°,  a 
Lake  Leman , the  other,  to  the  stone  period,  on  great  economy  of  fuel  and  improved  cookeiy  be- 
Lake  Bienne.  ing  the  result.  It  is  also  now  maintained,  con-. 

The  subject  of  Zoology  in  general,  as  might  trary  to  the  previous  opinion,  that  meat  extracts 
be  expected,  has  numerous  papers  belonging  to  are  not  nutritious,  but  that  their , only  useful 
its  records , some  of  high  scientific  interest,  oth-  -function  is  that  of  a stimulant,  under  circum- 
ers  of  a more  popular  cast.  An  important  pa-  stances  when  nothing  else  will  answer  so  well, 
per  has  appeared  from  Professor  Van  Bendden  The  origin  of  many  fires  has  been  traced  to  the 
on  the  subject  of  parasites  and  commensals  rapid  combination  of  oxygen  with  rusty  iron 
of  fishes  on  the  coast  of  Belgium.  Professor  which  has  been  secluded  from  the  air  for  a time 
Agassiz  announces,  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  and  then  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  it. 
expedition,  that  Chironectes , a small  pelagic  Much  progress  has  been  made,  as  might  have 
fish,  weaves  together  with  its  hand -like  pecto-  been  expected,  in  Technology , especially  in  the 
rals  a floating  nest  of  sea-weeds,  in  which  the  art  of  dyeing;  many  new  colors,  such  as  Campo- 
eggs  are  deposited  and  hatched  out  in  the  open  bello  yellow,  a new  aniline  black  and  a white,  an- 
sea.  Professor  Cope  brings  to  light  numerous  rantino,  indigoline,  etc.,  having  been  reported, 
new  forms  of  extinct  animals,  among  them  vn-  The  use  of  caseine,  derived  from  cheese,  in  cot- 
rious  fossil  fishes  and  reptiles.  Professor  Marsh  ton  printing,  as  a substitute  for  albumen,  is  said 
announces  a new  species  of  Iladrosaurus , and  to  be  increasing.  A method  has  been  discov- 
a pterodactyl ; Professor  Leidy,  a new  synthetic  ered  of  welding  copper  as  thoroughly  as  iron ; 
type  of  mammals,  which  he  calls  Trogosns.  and  it  has  been  announced  that  the  manufacture 
Professor  Morse  communicates  papers  on  the  of  iron  was  carried  on  upon  a large  scale  in 
embryology  of  Terebratulina  and  of  the  ascid-  India  as  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  century, 
ians ; and  also  upon  the  carpal  and  tarsal  joints  huge  columns  equal  in  size  and  weight  to  the 
of  birds,  in  which  he  shows  the  existence  of  sev-  shaft  of  a sea-going  steamer  having  been  lately 
eral  bones  not  -previously  recognized.  Profess-  discovered.  Various  patents  have  been  taken 
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oat  for  ,tlie  improvement  of  nickel  plating ; and 
this  art  may  be  considered  as  having  attained  to 
a high  degree  of  jxjrfection.  A new  fulminating 
explosive  named  fuiminatine  has  been  published. 
The  application  of  non-conducting  substances  for 
preventing  the  escape  of  heat  has  been  extended 
to  preventing  its  entrance,  by  a lining  applied  to 
the  interior  of  iron  buildings  in  India,  which  is 
said  to  be  so  efficient  for  this  purpose  as  to  make 
a difference  of  eight  or  ten  degrees  in  the  tem- 
perature of  an  edifice.  A new  process  for  man- 
ufacturing red-lead  furnishes  a largely  increased 
yield,  and  of  a much  superior  quality.  The 
utilization  of  suint,  or  the  secretion  found  in 
the  wool  of  6heep,  and  composed  mainly  of  pot- 
ash, is  now  carried  on  very  largely  in  France, 
the  value  of  the  product  being  much  greater 
than  the  expense  of  making  this  substance  mar- 
ketable. 

Therapeutics  and  Hygiene  are  illustrated  by 
papers  on  the  propagation  of  disease  by  flies,  by 
Professor  Leidy ; the  cure  of  cholera  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  ; the  existence  of  micrococci  in 
measles  and  scarlet  fever ; the  use  of  xylol  as  a 
cure  for  small-pox ; the  efficiency  of  bromide  of 
potassium  as  a treatment  for  epilepsy ; the  ad- 
vantages of  combining  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form with  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia 
as  an  anaesthetic;  the  suggestion  by  Vaughan 
that  malaria  is  caused  by  the  exhalation  of  veg- 
etable oils,  etc. 

In  various  discussions  upon  the  subject  of 
antiseptics  carbolic  acid  seems  to  be  in  less 
favor,  such  substances  as  chromic  acid  and  sul- 
phate of  copper  being  assigned  to  a decidedly 
superior  position.  Carbolic  acid,  however,  in 
combination  with  potash  or  soda,  as  a carbolate, 
still  seems  to  meet  with  much  approval. 

Our  Necrology  embraces  the  names  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kessler,  of  Reading ; Mr.  L.  Vortisch, 
of  Germany ; Dr.  William  Baird,  of  the  British 
Museum;  Dr.  G.  E.  Day?  Dr.  Sartorius,  of  Mex- 
ico; Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  of  Belfast;  Dr.  Gran- 
ville and  Dr.  Goldstucker,  of  London ; Dr.  A. 
J.  Spring,  of  Liege ; Rev.  Canon  Moseley ; Dr. 
Blythe ; Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse ; and  others. 

MEAT  EXTRACTS  NOT  NUTRITIOUS. 

The  increasing  skepticism  of  physiologists  in 
regard  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  various  meat 
extracts,  so  much  advertised  at  the  present  day, 
has  been  rather  fortified  by  the  publication  of  an 
elaborate  paper  of  Muller,  of  Paris,  upon  the 
snbject  of  the  physiological  character  of  meat 
extracts  in  general.  In  this,  starting  out  with 
the  proposition,  first,  that  meat  extracts  do  not 
have  any  nutritive  value,  and  second,  that  they 
sometimes  have  a certain  action  which  is  to  be 
attributed  only  to  their  mineral  principles,  and 
especially  to  the  salts  of  potash,  he  proceeds  to 
examine  the  various  preparations,  whether  bouil- 
lons or  extracts,  and  then  inquires  into  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nitrogenous  principles  contained  in 
these  preparations,  and  finally  devotes  a third 
part  to  a discussion  of  the  action  of  the  potash 
salts. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  give  the  details  of 
his  elaborate  researches  under  these  three  heads, 
but  present  the  following  summary  of  his  con- 
clusions upon  the  subject : First,  that  meat  ex- 
tracts are  aliments  neither  directly,  since  they 
contain  no  albuminoid  matters,  nor  indirectly, 
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since  their  nitrogenous  principles  do  not  arrest 
disassimilation.  {Second,  in  feeble  doses  they  may 
be  useful  by  the  stimulating  action  of  the  salts 
of  potash,  which  favor  digestion  and  circulation. 
Third,  in  stronger  doses,  instead  of  being  useful, 
they  may  have  an  injurious  influence ; adminis- 
tered at  the  end  of  long  sickness,  when  the  econ- 
omy of  the  system  is  exhausted  by  prolonged  ab- 
stinence, the  salts  of  potash  may  have  an  inju- 
rious effect,  manifest  in  proportion  as  the  system 
has  lost  all  its  chloride  of  sodium.  Far  from 
favoring  nutrition,  they  interfere  with  it  by  the 
direct  action  of  these  potash  salts  upon  the  glob- 
ule which  produces  the  least  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, and  by  the  predominance  in  the  serum  of 
salts  which  only  dissolve  carbonic  acid  physic- 
ally, and  do  not  permit  the  exhalation  of  the 
normal  quantity  ^of  this  gas,  and  consequently 
the  introduction*  of  oxygen.  Fourth,  the  phy- 
sician should  always  bear  in  mind  that  to  give 
these  extracts  alone  is  to  maintain  the  patient 
in  a condition  of  inanition. 

SELF-REGISTERING  EARTHQUAKE 

INDICATOR. 

Erkmann  has  laid  before  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Prussian  Rhineland  and  Westphalia 
a plan  of  a self- registering  apparatus  for  record- 
ing earthquakes,  w hich,  although  somewhat  com- 
plicated, is  said  to  be  not  without  its  merits. 
The  principal  objects  of  this  apparatus  are,  first, 
to  record  the  exact  hour  and  minute  in  which  an 
earthquake  has  taken  place  at  any  given  point; 
second,  to  determine  the  number  and  duration 
of  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  rel- 
ative force  of  the  earthquake;  third,  from  the 
difference  of  time  at  different  stations,  to  deter- 
mine the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  the 
wave ; fourth,  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  the 
earthquake,  as  also  its  beginning  and  ending, 
and  whether  acting  by  shocks  in  waves  or  radii ; 
fifth,  to  indicate  the  shocks  that  without  its 
agency  would  be  inappreciable,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  absolute  frequency  of  this  phenomenon^ 

DRY  EARTH  THE  BEST  DISINFECTANT. 

In  the  course  of  a recent  discussion  before  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  upon  the  subject  of 
disinfectants,  in  which  Dr.  Endemann,  Professor 
Joy,  and  others  participated,  it  wras  stated  that, 
of  all  disinfectants,  dry  earth  was  the  most  sntis- 
factoiy.  Dr.  Endemann  had  tried  all  the  disin- 
fectants sold  in  the  market,  by  composting  blood, 
decayed  meat,  and  vegetable  garbage  with  them 
in  boxes,  and  leaving  them  for  six  months  in  the 
best  condition  for  a fair  test.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  time  the  only  sample  that  remained  abso- 
lutely sweet  and  inodorous  was  the  one  made  up 
of  dry  earth  and  peat.  As  the  result  of  numer- 
ous experiments  conducted  by  himself,  Professor 
Joy  stated  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Endemann. 

GALACTINE. 

In  a paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Physical  Society  of  Geneva,  M.  Morin  re- 
marks that  Mulder  has  shown  that  there  are 
three  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  animal  or- 
ganism belonging  to  the  proteine  group,  to  which 
this  sen  es  as  the  base — namely,  fibrinc,  albumen, 
and  caseine ; the  first  solid,  and  the  two  others  liq- 
uid, but  capable  of  being  transformed  into  solids. 
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According  to  Mulder,  also,  there  are  two  nitrog- 
enous substances  in  the  animal  organism  in  an- 
other group  (that  of  gelatine)— namely,  chon- 
drine,  contained  in  the  tendons,  and  gelatine, 
found  in  bone,  or  formed  by  the  action  of  heat 
and  water  upon  the  membranes. 

Morin  proceeds  then  to  show  that  there  is  still 
a third  substance  occurring  in  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  animal  organism,  sometimes  as  a 
constituent  element,  and  at  others  as  a morbid 
product,  such  as  in  abnormal  urines.  He  has 
found  this  in  the  liquid  of  the  cotyledons  of  the 
fetus  of  the  cow  at  different  periods  of  develop- 
ment, in  the  hen's  egg  in  different  stages  of  incu- 
bation, in  the  blood,  in  the  liquids  of  the  digest- 
ive tube,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  so  frequently  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  recognize  it  as  an  element 
of  the  organism.  This  he  formerly  called  gela- 
tini/orm  matter,  since  it  resembles  gelatine,  but 
is  distinct  from  it  by  well-marked  characteristics. 
The  same  substance  was  subsequently  termed  al- 
buminose  by  Miallie.  Morin  now  proposes  the 
name  galactine  as  the  better  term,  and  states 
that  when  fresh,  or  just  precipitated,  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a gelatinous  or  viscous  mass,  be- 
coming solid  by  desiccation,  but  not  brittle,  and 
remaining  capable  of  being  kneaded  between  the 
fingers.  Its  characteristic  peculiarities  lie  in  be- 
ing soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  either 
hot  or  cold,  in  being  transformed  into  gelatine 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  water  or  heat,  and  of 
being  precipitated  like  gelatine  by  a solution  of 
tannin  •,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  the  gelatine  is  insoluble  in 
warm  water,  while  that  produced  by  galactine  is 
dissolved  at  a temperature  of  140°  F.,  and  re- 
forms in  cooling.  As  already  stated,  this  sub- 
stance has  been  found  in  the  blood,  in  the  gas- 
tric juice,  in  the  liquor  of  the  cotyledons  of  the 
fetus,  and  in  the  egg,  where  it  is  deposited  as  a 
germinating  or  an  initial  force,  destined  to  start 
the  final  development.  It  also  occurs  sometimes 
in  abundance  fti  liquids  produced  by  disease,  in 
which  case  it  is  rejected  like  albumen,  as  if  the 
organs  had  lost  the  faculty  of  assimilating  it.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  juice  of  certain  plants  employ- 
ed as  food  for  cattle,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossi- 
ble that  its  occurrence  in  the  animal  economy 
may  be  the  result  of  its  extraction  from  plants, 
or,  at  least,  not  always  produced  by  the  process  of 
digestion.  In  nutritive  qualities  galactine  prob- 
ably ranks  with  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine. 

ACTION  OF  STRYCHNINE  ON  VASO-MOTOB 
NERVES. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Meyer  has  published  the  results 
of  some  experiments  upon  the  action  of  strych- 
nine on  the  vaso-motor  nerve-centre,  using  for 
the  purpose  dogs  and  rabbits,  and  calling  to  his 
help  the  cymograph.  In  most  of  the  experi- 
ments the  poison  >vas  introduced  into  the  venous 
circulation  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrite  of  strychnine.  In  a short  time  after  the 
injection  a very  considerable  increase  of  the 
pressure  of  arterial  blood  tvas  appreciable.  The 
decided  increase  of  pressure  in  the  aortic  system 
occurred  in  animals  breathing  independently,  as 
well  as  those  poisoned  with  curare,  in  which  ar- 
tificial respiration  had  been  produced.  In  the 
course  of  the  experiment  it  was  shown  that  the 
increase  of  pressure  described  is  caused  by  a 
contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  consequent 


upon  a central  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre  in  the  brain,  and  the  increased  elevation 
of  the  resistance  to  the  current  of  the  blood  in 
the  arterial  system.  The  contraction  of  the  ar- 
teries in  question  could  easily  be  appreciated  by 
direct  inspection  of  the  intestines.  While  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  was  very  high,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  periodic  variation  discovered  by 
Troube  was  frequently  observed. 

LIFE-BOAT. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Holmes,  engineer  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  * Islands  Telegraph  Company,  writes 
to  the  London  Times  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  life-boats,  and  states  that  three  valuable  lives 
having  recently  been  lost  by  the  swamping  and 
sinking  of  an  open  boat  with  stone  ballast,  he 
had  recently  built  a life-boat  thirty  feet  long  by 
eighteen  feet  broad,  which  he  had  found  to  be 
unsinkable,  and  requiring  no  ballast,  being  in 
every  respect  a life-boat.  This  is  the  form  of 
the  safety-boat  invented  by  Captain  John  Moody, 
built  on  the  “ray”  principle,  drawing  only  seven 
inches  of  water,  carry  ing  no  ballast,  self-empty- 
ing, and  “as  stiff  as  a steeple”  in  a gale  of  wind, 
with  a fifty-foot  mast  and  ample  sails.  He  has 
been  employing  her  in  very  dangerous  work,  re- 
pairing the  heavy  shore  end  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Telegraph  Company's  cable  in  the  North 
Sea,  under  circumstances  when  an  ordinaiy  boat 
must  have  capsized. 

ORIGIN  OF  COAL. 

According  to  Professor  Wurtz,  the  formation 
of  coal  depends  entirely  upon  the  action  of  the 
iron  which  was  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the 
coal  period.  . The  combinations  of  iron  with 
which  coal  is  always  accompanied  are  pyrites, 
iron  spar,  and  hydrated  oxide.  These  were 
doubtless  derived  from  the  strata  inteijected  be- 
tween the  coal  beds.  In  this  case  the  oxygen- 
ated water  appeared  to  act  upon  the  metallic 
sulphurets  which  were  contained  in  the  crystal- 
line slates,  from  the  destruction  of  which  these 
coal  strata  were  derived.  Coal,  consequently, 
is  the  normal  result  of  the  eremacausis  of  organ- 
ic substances  in  waters  which  contain  sulphate 
of  iron  and  free  carbonic  acid.  An  immense 
pressure  upon  the  mass,  while  in  a plastic  con- 
dition, was  also,  without  doubt,  an  additional 
element  of  importance. 

RENDERING  KEROSENE  INEXPLOSIVE. 

According  to  a French  journal,  if  amyl -al- 
cohol be  added  to  petroleum  or  mineral  oils,  it 
renders  them  inexplosive,  even  when  brought 
into  contact  with  burning  substances.  This  is 
the  discovery  of  M.  Hurtault,  who  has  token  out 
a patent  for  it. 

USE  OF  CASEINE  IN  COTTON  PRINTING. 

The  use  of  caseine  as  a thickening  material  in 
cotton  printing  continues  to  increase  in  favor, 
the  substance  being  applied  by  adding  a very 
little  cold  water  to  the  caseine,  and  about  two 
to  three  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  giving  a thick 
and  gummy  solution,  which  runs  when  exposed 
to  heat,  but  not  in  the  cold,  the  melted  mass 
being  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  When  insolu- 
ble colors  are  printed  with  this  solution  they  be- 
come fixed,  in  consequence  of  the  running  pro- 
duced by  steaming.  The  colors,  however,  will 
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not  wash.  If  the  caseine  is  treated  with  a larger 
quantity  of  magnesia,  say  from  five  to  fell  per 
cent,  we  do  not  have  a solution,  but  a thick, 
semi-fluid,  homogeneous  paste,  which  can  be 
stirred  around  in  water  without  giving  a true 
solution.  In  barytes  water,  however,  this  paste 
becomes  a thin,  gummy  solution,  which  is  well 
adapted,  in  certain  cases,  for  thickening.  This 
melts  almost  completely  by  heat,  and  the  mass 
is  insoluble  in  alkali.  The  solution  can  be  kept 
for  a long  time  without  decomposition,  but  must 
be  protected  against  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  will  gradually  cause  the  barytes 
to  precipitate,  and  thus  diminish  the  solubility 
of  the  magnesian  combination. 

YOUNG  ON  THE  SPECTROSCOPE. 

Number  109  of  Nature  contains  an  article,  in 
detail,  by  Professor  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
upon  the  construction,  arrangement,  and  best 
proportion  of  the  spectroscope  with  reference  to 
its  efficiency.  These  notes  are  reprinted  from 
advanced  sheets  of  the  journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  to  which  the  article  was  originally  com- 
municated. 

ARTIFICIAL  MELLITIC  ACID. 

Professor  Schulze,  of  Rostock,  has  devised  a 
method  of  forming  mellitic  acid  artificially  by 
the  direct  oxidation  of  carbon  by  permanganic 
add  in  on  alkaline  solution. 

PIGMENTS  AND  DYES  USED  BY  THE 
ANCIENTS. 

From  a memoir  by  M.  Rousset  upon  the  pig- 
ments and  dyes  used  by  the  ancients  it  would 
appear  that  the  variety  was  very  considerable.  ! 
Among  the  white  colors,  they  were  acquainted 
with  white-lead ; and  for  the  blacks,  various  kinds 
of  charcoal  and  soot  were  used.  Animal  skins 
were  dyed  black  w'ith  nut-galls  and  sulphate  of 
iron.  Brown  pigments  they  made  by  mixing 
together  different  kinds  of  ochre.  Under  the 
name  of  Alexandria  blue  the  ancients — Egyp- 
tians, as  well  as  Greeks  and  Romans — used  a 
pigment  containing  oxide  of  copper,  and  also  one 
containing  cobalt.  Fabrics  were  dyed  blue  by 
means  of  pastel- wood  (I satis  tinctoria ).  Yel- 
low pigments  were  principally  derived  from 
saffron  and  other  native  plants.  Vermilion,  red 
ochres,  and  minium  were  known  from  a remote 
antiquity,  although  the  artificial  preparation  of 
vermilion  was  a secret  possessed  only  by  the 
Chinese.  Kermes  was  used  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  Among  green  paints  the  an- 
cients knew  only  certain  green-colored  com- 
pounds of  copper  with  the  acetate  of  that  metal. 
The  celebrated  Tyrian  purple  was  obtained  from 
a mollusk  known  as  the  Janthina  prolongata , 
a shell  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  and  very 
common  near  Narbonne,  where  Tyrian  purple 
dye-works  were  in  operation  at  least  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ. 

8EWAGE  COMMITTEE  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

A committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  England,  to  inquire  into  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  the  sew  age  of  that  city, 
an  injunction  having  been  obtained  restricting 
them  from  allowing  it  to  be  discharged  into  the 
small  river  Tame.  They  reported  that  they  felt 
inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  other  towns  in 


England,  of  precipitating  the  solid  portion  of  the 
sew'age  and  converting  it  into  useful  products, 
and  to  apply  the  remaining  water  to  purposes  of 
irrigation.  On  this  subject  they  remark,  as  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  elsewhere,  first,  that 
land  improves  greatly  under  this  irrigation ; sec- 
ond, that,  as  a rule,  no  complaints  are  made  of 
nuisance  arising  therefrom  (in  the  few  instances 
in  which  nuisance  has  arisen  it  has  been  the 
result  of  carelessness  in  conducting  irrigation); 
third,  the  health  of  the  district  where  irrigation 
is  carried  on  is  not  injuriously  affected*;  fourth, 
cattle  thrive  on  the  irrigated  land,  and  no  case 
ofr  their  being  affected  with  entozoa  has  ever 
been  heard  of ; fifth,  no  other  manure  has  been 
found  necessary  for  the  crops,  and  the  produce, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  is  very  satisfactory  ; 
sixth,  the  water,  after  passing  through  the  land, 
is  purified  in  a satisfactory  manner ; and,  in  one 
cose,  cattle  drink  the  effluent  water. 

MONZONITE,  A NEW  MINERAL. 

Von  Kobell  describes  a new  mineral,  called 
Monzonite,  as  occurring  in  Monte  Monzoni,  in 
the  Fassa  Valley. 

KEENAN’S  BOILER  COATING. 

Much  value  is  assigned  to  a substance  known 
as  Keenan’s  Boiler  Coating,  as  a means  of  pre- 
venting the  radiation  of  heat  from  steam-boilers, 
and  the  saving,  in  consequence,  of  fuel  as  well  as 
of  time  in  bringing  steam  up  to  the  proper  de- 
gree of  tension.  The  substance  is  a pulp  com- 
posed of  paper,  oil,  and  certain  chemicals,  and  is 
laid  cold  on  boilers,  steam-chests,  steam-pipes, 
or  any  other  article  that  is  to  be  protected  from 
the  outer  atmosphere,  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch 
and  a quarter ; on  superheaters  two  inches  are  re- 
quired. The  boiler,  however,  must  be  kept  warm 
during  the  coating  process.  When  the  pulp  has 
properly  set  it  receives  three  coats  of  paint,  and 
can,  if  necessary,  he  grained  and  made  to  look 
ornamental. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Mechanics  Maga- 
zine has  recently  examined  certain  boilers  coated 
w ith  this  substance,  and  found  that  with  boilers 
in  actual  operation  the  exterior  exhibited  a gen- 
tle warmth  just  perceptible  to  the  touch.  He 
also  was  informed  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
stokers  to  draw  their  fires  at  half  past  three  in 
the  afternoon  and  to  close  the  dampers,  the  steam 
being  then  at  about  thirty-five.  On  resuming 
work  in  the  morning,  at  five  o’clock  a.m.,  the 
gauges  generally  allowed  twenty-five  pounds  of 
steam,  or  a loss  of  only  ten  pounds  during  the 
night  as  the  result  of  radiation. 

FIRES  CAUSED  BY  IRON  RUST. 

A possible  cause  of  fires  is  suggested  by  Col- 
onel Angus  Croll  by  the  ^following  hypothesis : 
When  oxide  of  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with 
timber,  excluded  from  the  atmosphere,  and  aid- 
ed by  a slightly  increased  temperature,  the  oxide 
parts  with  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  very 
finely  divided  particles  of  metallic  iron,  having 
such  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that,  when  afterward 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  from 
any  cause,  oxygen  is  absorbed  so  rapidly  that 
these  particles  become  suddenly  red-hot,  and,  if 
in  sufficient  quantity,  will  produce  a temperature 
far  beyond  the  ignitable  point  of  dry  timber. 
Wherever  iron  pipes  are  employed  for  the  circu- 
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lation  of  any  heated  medium  (whether  hot  water, 
hot  air,  or  steam),  and  wherever  these  pipes  are 
allowed  to  become  rusty,  and  are  also  in  close 
contact  with  timber,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  under  these  circumstances  the  finely 
divided  particles  of  metallic  iron  become  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  (and  this  may 
occur  from  the  mere  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  pipes),  in  order  to  account  for  many  of 
the  fires  which  periodically  take  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  winter  season. 

• 

ACTION  OF  LIGHT  IN  ELIMINATING  OXYGEN 
FROM  PLANTS.  . 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  recently 
prosecuted  by  Muller  on  the  action  of  light  of 
different  degrees  of  refrangibility  upon  the  elim- 
ination of  oxygen  from  the  green  portions  of 
plants,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  curve  of  in- 
tensity for  the  assimilating  action  of  the  differ- 
ent rays  possesses  several  maxima,  and  that  the 
highest  intensity  of  the  secretion  of  oxygen  lies 
in  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  between  the  Fraun- 
hofer lines  £ and  C,  or  in  that  part  of  the  spec- 
trum the  rays  of  which  are  most  completely 
absorbed  by  both  living  and  dead  chlorophyl. 

RIVOT  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  GOLD  AND 
SILVER. 

A new  process  of  extracting  gold  and  silver 
from  their  ores,  devised  by  Rivot  for  treating  the 
California  ores,  has  been  lately  published,  and 
is  said  to  be  applicable  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  the  usual  methods  can  not  so 
readily  be  employed.  The  principal  stages  in 
this  method  of  treatment  ore  presented  in  the 
following  summary : 

1.  Roasting  of  the  pyrites  in  heaps,  or  in  re- 
verberatory furnaces,  in  such  a manner  as  to  al- 
most completely  oxidize  the  metallic  sulphides, 
and  to  reduce  the  formation  of  sulphates  to  a 
minimum. 

2.  Pulverizing  and  mixing  of  the  roasted  py- 
rites w ith  the  ores. 

3.  Roasting  of  the  mixed  mass  with  super- 
heated steam  in  a revolving  furnace,  with  ex- 
clusion of  air. 

4.  Amalgamation  in  vertical  mills,  which  are 
capable  of  a great  out-turn,  and  of  working  wet 
or  dry,  as  may  be  desired,  and  which  divide  the 
mercury  well,  and  effect  a more  speedy  and 
complete  amalgamation,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  millstones. 

5.  Separation  of  the  mercury  from  the  res- 
idues. 

G.  Squeezing  of  the  mercury  through  coarse 
linen  bags  or  wooden  cylinders. 

7.  Distillation  of  the  amalgam  in  cast  iron 
tubes  provided  with  receivers  cooled  by  water. 

8.  Smelting  of  the  metals  recovered  by  amal- 
gamation in  black-lead  crucibles,  and  costing  in 
iron  moulds. 

NEW  GROUND  FOR  8TEREOCIIROMIC 
PICTURES. 

A new  painting  ground  for  stereochromic  pic- 
tures, invented  by  Schweiger,  consists  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  cement,  and  quartz  sand,  mixed 
with  a solution  of  potash  water-glass,  of  which 
so  much  is  added  that  the  mass  can  be  laid  on 
with  a brush,  and  in  greater  quantity  the  more 
porous  the  ground.  The  carbonate  of  lime  may 


be  either  chalk  or  marble  powder.  The  quartz 
sand  must  be  clean  and  well  washed,  and  of 
even  grain.  The  mass  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
quartz  sand  together  should  be  three  to  four  times 
the  volume  of  the  cement.  This,  besides  possess- 
ing a good  absorptive  power  and  durability,  is 
white,  and  in  this  respect  is  very  superior  to  some 
kinds  which  otherwise  have  equally  meritorious 
qualities. 

THE  PRICKLY  COMFREY  AS  A FODDER 
PLANT. 

According  to  Voelcker,  the  prickly  comfrev,  & 
native  of  Caucasus,  is  at  present  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  as  food  for  dairy  stock. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  from  the  root,  and  yields  a heavy  crop. 
The  ordinary  produce  is  about  thirty  tons  to  the 
acre  in  several  cuttings;  but  eighty* two  tons 
have  been  reached.  An  analysis  made  of  this 
substance  showed  that  it  would  probably  have 
the  same  feeding  value  as  green  mustard,  tur- 
nip tops,  or  Italian  ly  e-grass  grown  on  irrigated 
land. 

HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL  AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC. 

When  hydrate  of  chloral  was  first  introduced 
into  the  materia  medica  its  expense  was  so  enor- 
mous as  very  materially  to  interfere  with  its  ap- 
plications. In  consequence,  however,  of  im- 
proved methods  for  its  preparation,  and  the 
great  extent  to  which  this  is  now  earned  on,  the 
cost  is  now  very  much  less,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  to  make  use  of  it  as  a reducing  agent  of 
metals,  as  a preservative  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  etc.  For  this  latter  purpose  it  would 
really  seem  to  be  of  much  value,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly antiseptic  in  its  character.  In  one  experi- 
ment one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  chloral  added 
to  some  concentrated  dried  egg  albumen  kept 
it  for  a long  time  from  putrefying.  For  such 
application  the  chloral  hydrate  must  first  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  then  the  albumen  added  to 
the  solution. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SUGAR. 

The  Abbd  Moigno,  in  a late  number  of  Let 
Monde s y makes  a mysterious  announcement  in 
regard  to  the  sugar  industry,  in  which  he  asks 
what  his  readers  would  think  if  ho  were  to  say 
that  he  expected  soon  to  be  able  to  reveal  the 
details  of  a process  by  which  the  juice  of  the  beet 
root,  treated  immediately  after  its  extraction, 
first  by  lime,  and  then  by  a mysterious,  sover- 
eign agent,  should  furnish  spontaneously,  in  the 
condition  of  very  pure  crystals,  all  the  sugar 
which  it  contained ; or  what  would  be  thought 
of  the  statement  that  a Frenchman  had  lately 
entered  into  his  sugar-beet  root  establishment 
with  freshly  collected  beets,  and  come  out  in  a 
few  minutes  after,  having  the  pulp  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  the  crystallized  sugar?  He 
promises  before  long  a satisfactory  answer  to 
these  conundrums ! 

PHOSPHORESCENCE  OF  MARINE  ANIMALS. 

According  to  Professor  Panceri,  of  Naples, 
the  phosphorescence  of  marine  animals  is  due  in 
all  cases  to  matter  cast  off  from  the  animal,  but 
still  adherent  to  it ; and  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  property  is  that  of  dead  separated  mat- 
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ter,  and  not  of  the  living  tissues.  In  all  cases 
(excepting  Noctiluca)  he  found  that  this  matter 
was  secreted  by  glands,  possibly  special  for  this 
purpose,  but  more  probably  the  phosphorescence 
is  a secondary  property.  Further,  the  secretion 
contains  epithelial  cells  in  a state  of  fatty  degen- 
eration, and  it  is  these  fatty  cells,  and  the  fat 
which  they  give  rise  to,  which  are  phosphores- 
cent. Hence  the  phosphorescence  of  marine 
animals  is  brought  under  the  same  category  as 
the  phosphorescence  of  decaying  fish  and  bones, 
being  due  to  the  formation,  in  decomposition, 
of  a phosphoric  hydrocarbon,  or  phosphureted 
hydrogen  itself.  In  Pennatula  Professor  Panceri 
has  made  phosphorescence  the  means  of  studying 
a more  important  physiological  question,  namely, 
the  rate  of  transmission  of  an  irritation.  For 
when  one  extremity  of  a Pennatula  is  irritated,  a 
stream  of  phosphorescent  light  runs  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  polyp  colony,  indicating 
thus,  by  its  passage,  the  rate  of  the  transmission 
of  the  irritation.  A careful  study  was  also  made 
by  Professor  Panceri,  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope, of  the  light  of  phosphorescence. 

ANHYDROUS  ALCOHOL. 

Chemists  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  alcohol  absolutely  anhydrous,  or  en- 
tirely free  from  water.  According  to  Erlen- 
meyer,  if  alcohol  of  0.792  specific  gravity  be 
treated  with  an  excess  of  burned  lime  for  two 
days,  and  then  distilled,  absolutely  pure  alcohol 
can  be  obtained,  provided  that  the  first  run  be 
returned  to  the  distilling  apparatus.  This  is 
necessary,  since  that  which  comes  over  during 
the  first  half  of  the  operation  is  not  entirely  free 
from  water. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  LAVAS. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Fuchs, 
of  Heidelberg,  it  would  appear  from  a study  of 
the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  lavas 
at  the  moment  of  eruption,  and  by  the  observa- 
tion of  the  brfiken  crystals  in  the  lava,  that  the 
melted  masses  some  time  before  the  eruption 
must  have  had  a higher  temperature  than  at  the 
moment  of  eruption. 

REACTIONS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Mr.  Hugo  Tamm,  in  a brief  abstract  of  cer- 
tain experiments  upon  the  action  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash  upon  various  substances,  such  as 
filter-paper,  tartaric  acid,  coal  gas,  tallow,  tur- 
pentine, benzole,  alcohol,  ammonia,  etc.,  6tates 
that  the  two  most  interesting  facts  which  he 
found  were  that  alcohol  boiled  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  a solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  was 
partially  transformed  into  acetate  of  potash,  and 
that  in  the  same  condition  ammonia  was  con- 
verted into  nitrate  of  potash. 

THEORY  OF  DISINFECTING  POWDERS. 

A recent  treatise  upon  carbolic  acid  and  It s 
compounds  discussed  the  general  theory  of  disin- 
fecting powders,  especially  those  containing  car- 
bolic acid,  and  ascribes  the  virtues  of  the  latter 
in  preventing  putrefaction  to  their  poisoning  the 
germs  in  the  air  before  they  reach  the  mass,  and 
filtering  out  the  elements  which  dispose  to  putre- 
faction. This  is  perhaps  due  to  another  cause — 
their  power  to  absorb  water  from  a moist  putres- 
dble  material.  After  showing  the  power  of  car- 


bolic acid  to  prevent  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion, the  author  of  the  treatise  examines  its  posi- 
tion among  other  agents  having  like  powers,  and 
from  the  fact  that  its  chemical  constitution  is 
similar  to  the  bulk  of  the  fermentescible  mass, 
and  consequently  its  action  is  not  explainable  on 
account  of  its  chemical  properties,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  chemical  constitution  and 
the  chemical  properties  of  a body  have  no  direct 
relation  whatever  with  the  power  of  that  body 
to  arrest  fermentative  or  putrefactive  change. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRQN. 

The  antiquity  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  on  a 
large  scale  is  shown  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Richard 
Mallet,  upon  the  working  of  iron  in  India,  where, 
according  to  this  author,  it  had  been  carried  on 
upon  a scale  so  stupendous  as  to  rival  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  steam-hammer  forges  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  Among  other  illus- 
trations mentioned  is  that  of  a wrought  iron 
pillar  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  ancient  mosque 
of  the  Kutub  near  Delhi,  which  is  as  large  as  the 
screw  shaft  of  a first-class  steamer.  This  is 
slightly  spindle-shaped,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
capital  of  elaborate  Indian  design,  carved  by  the 
chisel  in  the  solid  iron.  The  entire  length  is 
about  sixty  feet.  Its  diameter  near  the  surface 
is  sixteen  inches  ; it  contains  about  eighty  cubic 
feet  of  metal,  and  weighs  upward  of  seventeen 
tons.  Near  its  middle  is  an  inscription  of  six 
lines  in  Sanscrit,  from  which  its  age  hps  been 
assigned  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

ON  THE  TRUE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  SUN. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 
M.  E.  Vicaire  called  attention  to  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  temperature  of 
the  sun.  The  highest  estimate  of  this  tempera- 
ture is  about  18,000,000°  F.,  by  Father  Secchi; 
the  lowest  from  2662°  to  3201  ° F.,  by  Pouillet  * 
and  Other  physicists  have  given  varying  esti- 
mates, generally  under  200,000°  F.  Perhaps  the 
most  surprising  feature  connected  with  these  es- 
timates is  that  the  two  extreme  results — viz., 
those  of  Seechi  and  Pouillet — have  both  been 
derived  from  observations  on  radiation  made  by 
means  of  apparatus  which  is  essentially  identical 
in  principle.  M.  Vicaire  showed  that  the  differ- 
ence in  these  results  has  arisen,  not  from  any 
thing  in  the  observations  themselves,  but  from 
the  fact  that  Father  Secchi  has  made  his  reduc- 
tions by  means  of  an  erroneous  formula.  Cor- 
recting" this  error,  he  finds  for  the  temperature 
of  the  sun,  from  Father  Seech  i’s  observations, 
2548°  F. — a result  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Pouillet , and  he  finally  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  temperature  of  the  solar  surface  is  en- 
tirely comparable  with  that  of  terrestrial  flames , 
and  is  certainly  less  than  5500°  F. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  M.  Vicaire’s  paper  the  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy called  attention  to  Sir  William  Thomson’s 
very  remarkable  essay  on  the  age  of  the  sun’s 
heat  ( Macmillan's  Magazine , March,  1862),  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  sun’s  radiation 
amounts  to  about  7000  horse-power  for  each 
square  foot  of  its  surface,  and  that  coal  burning 
at  the  rate  of  half  a pound  per  second  produces 
almost  the  same  result.  But  Rankine  has  esti- 
mated that  in  the  furnace  of  an  ordinary  loco- 
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motive  coal  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  in  from 
80  to  90  seconds.  Hence  the  force  expended  in 
radiation  from  a square  foot  of  the  suns  surface 
is  only  from  15  to  45  times  greater  than  that  de- 
veloped from  an  equal  surface  of  coal  burning  in 
the  furnace  of  a locomotive  , and  os  the  increase 
of  radiation  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of 
temperature,  it  would  require  an  increase  of 
temperature  of  less  than  1000°  F.  to  make  the 
radiation  from  the  coals  the  same  os  that  from 
an  equal  area  of  the  sun's  surface. 

#nint e-Claire  Deville  and  Edmond  Becquerel 
entirely  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  M. 
Vicaire.  M.  Fizeau  remarked  that  these  con- 
clusions were  in  perfect  harmony  with  photomet- 
rical  experiments,  which  show  that  the  intensity 
of  the  Drummond-light  is  56  times  less  than  that 
. of  the  electric  light,  which  latter  is  only  2%  times 
less  intense  than  sunlight  itself.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  two  last-named  sources  of  light  are 
in  all  respects  comparable,  and  we  must  admit 
that  their  temperatures  can  not  differ  so  excess- 
ively as  is  indicated  by  many  of  the  recent  esti- 
mates of  the  heat  of  the  solar  surface. 

ILSEMANNITE,  A NEW  MINERAL 

A mineral  which  has  been  termed  Ilsemannite 
has  lately  been  described  as  new  by  Hofer,  and 
as  occurring  in  some  heavy  spar  from  Bleiberg. 
From  its  chemical  composition  it  is  believed  to 
be  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  wulfenite. 

CROLL  ON  OCEAN  CIRCULATION. 

Mr.  Croll,  in  further  discussion  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  and  Dr.  William  P.  Carpenter  are 
at  variance — namely,  that  of  “ ocean  currents” — 
remarks,  in  Nature,  that  the  true  way  of  consid- 
ering the  matter  is  to  regard  the  currents  as 
merely  one  grand  system  of  circulation,  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  trade-winds  alone,  but  by  the 
combined  action  of  all  the  winds  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  action ; and  the  effect  upon  the  cur- 
rents depends  upon  two  circumstances — namely, 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  the 
conformation  of  the  sea  and  land.  From  this  it 
results  that  the  general  system  of  winds  may 
sometimes  produce  a current  directly  opposite  to 
the  prevailing  wind  blowing  over  the  current. 

Taking  into  the  account  the  result  of  tho  con- 
formation of  the  sea  and  land,  Mr.  Croll  thinks, 
and  he  expects  to  show,  that  all  the  principal 
currents  of  the  globe,  the  Gibraltar  current  not 
excepted,  are  moving  in  the  exact  direction  in 
w’hich  they  ought  to  move,  assuming  the  winds 
to  be  the  sole  impelling  cause.  The  influence 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  he  considers  greatly 
overestimated,  such  rotation  exercising  no  influ- 
ence in  generating  motion  on  the  earth's  surface; 
but  if  the  body  be  already  in  motion,  the  rotation 
will  deflect  it  to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  the  left  in  the  southern. 

Difference  of  specific  gravity,  as  resulting  from 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  regions,  might,  if  sufficiently  great, 
produce  some  such  interchange  of  equatorial 
and  polar  water  as  Dr.  Carpenter  supposes ; but 
this  difference  of  temperature,  in  Mr.  Croll’s 
opinion,  could  not  produce  currents  like  the 
equatorial  current  and  Gulf  Stream  in  a wride 
expanse  of  water.  Taking  Dr.  Carpenter’s  own 
data  as  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between 


the  waters  at  the  equator  and  the  poles,  and  also 
his  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  equatorial  water  decreases  from  the 
surface  downward,  he  thinks  ho  has  proved,  in 
a paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  October  last,  that  the  amount  of  force  which 
gravity  exerts  on,  say,  a pound  of  water,  tend- 
ing to  make  it  move  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  supposing  the  pound  of  water  to  be  placed 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  possible, 
is  only  yfar  of  a grain. 

ROSTHORNITE,  A NEW  FOSSIL  RESIN. 

A new  fossil  resin,  named  rosthornite,  is  de- 
scribed by  Hofer  as  occurring  in  the  coal  of  the 
Sonneberg,  in  Carinthia.  This  has  a fatty  lustre, 
a brown  color  with  garnet-red  gloss,  wine-yellow 
by  transmitted  light,  and  a light  brown  to  orange- 
yellow  streak.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  gives 
off  white  vapors  having  an  aromatic  odor,  and 
burns  with  a smoky  flame  without  leaving  any 
residue.  In  chemical  composition  this  mineral 
approaches  most  nearly  to  enosmite,  and  still 
more  to  the  fossil  resin  of  Girona,  in  New  Gra- 
nada. This  substance  can  not  be  properly  as- 
signed to  any  of  the  groups  already  established 
among  the  fossil  resins,  but  seems  rather  to  con- 
form to  the  type  of  a solid  resin,  rich  in  carbon 
but  poor  in  oxygen. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  AURORA  OF  FEBRUARY 

4,  1872,  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE. 

Students  of  cosmical  physics  have  been  much 
interested  in  learning  whether  the  great  aurora 
of  February  4 was  visible  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, as  in  the  northern.  Letters  received  by 
the  French  Academy  from  St.  Denis  (Bourbon 
Island),  latitude  21°  S.,  longitude  55°  E.,  decide 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  One  writer  says 
that  during  the  night  of  February  4,  1872,  “a 
brilliant  aurora  was  seen  here.  It  commenced 
at  half  past  8 o’clock  p.m.,  or  about  five  o’clock 
Paris  lime.  The  heaven  was  then  tinged  with  a 
purple  shade,  which  gradually  increased  and  ex- 
tended from  the  south  toward  the  southeast  and 
southwest.  It  looked  like  the  eruption  of  an 
immense  volcano.  In  the  south  the  coloration 
extended  up  to  the  zenith.  Between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock  the  aurora  attained  its  greatest 
brilliancy  and  extent.  It  then  shone  so  brightly 
that  I could  distinctly  see  the  lines  of  my  hand 
and  the  features  of  the  by-standers.  At  mid- 
night the  aurora  was  a brick-red  color.  At 
three  o’clock  it  became  pale  again,  and  the  color 
gradually  changed  to  a golden-yellow,  like  that 
of  sunrise.” 

Comparing  this  account  with  that  of  the  ob- 
servations in  Europe,  it  is  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal phases  of  the  phenomenon  were  seen  al- 
most simultaneously  in  both  hemispheres.  But 
Mr.  Janssen,  the  celebrated  eclipse  observer, 
who  was  in  India  on  this  night,  saw  nothing  un- 
udbal,  which  raises  the  question  whether  the 
auroras  seen  in  the  two  hemispheres  were  actually 
joined  at  the  equator,  and  not  entirely  separate. 
Mr.  Janssen’s  testimony,  however,  being  only 
negative,  this  can  not  be  settled  until  the  reports 
of  other  observers  near  the  equator  have  been  re- 
ceived. Indeed,  we  learn  that  the  aurora  was 
very  brilliant  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  continuous  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  April  24. — The  most  im- 
portant measures  adopted  by  Congress  dur- 
ing the  month  are  the  Soldiers*  Homesteads  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill  for  the  reduction  of  taxation. 

In  the  Senate,  March  28,  the  House  bill  to  re- 
peal duties  on  tea  and  coffee  was  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  entire  Tariff  bill  of  the  Finance 
Committee  slightly  modified,  those  modifications 
being  the  excepting  from  that  bill  the  clauses  re- 
ducing present  duty  on  rice  and  on  silk  manufac- 
tures. To  this  was  added  an  amendment  abol- 
ishing all  internal  tax,  except  on  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors  and  tobacco.  The  attempt  to  in- 
clude the  income  tax  in  the  exceptions  was  de- 
feated by  21  to  19.  The  abolition  of  internal 
taxes  was  agreed  to  by  28  to  1 1.  The  bill  passed 
at  last  by  a vote  of  35  to  4.  The  repeal  of  the 
income  tax  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  to  take  ef- 
fect immediately  on  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
although  the  repeal  of  the  other  internal  revenue 
taxes  named  therein  is  fixed  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  July  next. 

A resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House,  April 
2 (yeas  153,  nays  9),  declaring  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  bill  repealing  the  duties  on 
tea  and  coffee  unconstitutional. 

In  the  House,  April  1 , a bill  was  passed  re- 
pealing all  laws  giving  portions  of  fines  and 
penalties  to  informers  in  internal  revenue  cases. 

The  Soldiers*  Homesteads  bill,  having  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  signed 
by  the  President  April  4.  It  is  entitled  “An 
act  to  enable  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors,  their  widows  and  orphan  children,  to  ac- 
quire homesteads  on  the  public  lands.  **  Its  main 
provision  is  that  soldiers  or  sailors  who  have 
served  ninety  days  may  enter  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  public  land,  and  have  the  time  of 
their  service  in  the  army  or  navy  deducted  from 
the  time  required  of  other  citizens  to  perfect  the 
title ; or  if  they  have  been  discharged  by  reason 
of  wounds  received  in  the  service,  the  whole 
time  for  which  they  enlisted  is  to  be  deducted. 
Soldiers’  widows  and  minor  children,  through  a 
guardian,  can  also  have  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

In  the  Senate,  April  10,  Mr.  Patterson,  of 
New  Hampshire,  presented  the  petition  of  the 
Governor  and  prominent  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, asking  the  United  States  to  6et  apart  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  to  each  State 
m the  proportion  of  30,000  acres  for  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative,  to  be  applied  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  universities  for  the  higher 
education  of  women. 

In  the  Senate,  April  4,  a bill  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  promote 
the  ship-building  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  provides  for  the  payment  of  a 
drawback  equal  to  the  duties  paid  on  timber, 
metals,  and  all  other  articles  which  may  be  im- 
ported and  used  in  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  vessels  of  all  kinds  builwin  the  United  States 
and  employed  exclusively  in  trade  with  foreign 
countries ; and  in  case  American  material  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  such  vessels,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  to  pay  a bounty  equivalent  to 
the  duties  imposed  on  similar  material  or  articles 


of  foreign  manufacture  when  imported.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  American  vessels  which 
have  been  registered  in  foreign  countries  since 
January  1,  1861,  may,  within  two  years  from 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  be  registered  as  Amer- 
ican vessels  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe ; that  foreign- 
built  iron  ships,  of  not  less  than  2000  tons,  when 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  may,  within 
three  years,  be  registered  in  the  cquntry  for  for- 
eign trade ; that  all  ship  stores  and  coal  to  be 
used  in  American  vessels  on  voyages  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  may  be  taken 
from  bond  and  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  duty 
free ; and  that  all  vessels  hereinbefore  mentioned 
may  be  taken  by  the  government  for  the  naval 
service  in  time  of  danger  after  due  inspection 
and  appraisement,  the  regulations  for  which  are 
minutely  provided  in  the  bill. 

In  the  House,  March  25,  a bill  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  contract 
for  a statue  of  the  late  Admiral  Farragut,  to  be 
erected  in  Washington,  at  a cost  of  not  more 
than  5520,000. 

In  the  House,  April  5,  a bill  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  shipping  commis- 
sioners. by  the  judges  of  the  several  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States,  to  superintend  the  shipping 
and  discharge  of  seamen  engaged  in  merchant 
ships  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
protection  of  seamen.  This  bill  provides  for  one 
commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  in  circuits  where  there  is  a sea- 
port, whose  duties  are  well  defined  in  the  bill. 
It  provides  for  the  manner  of  contracts,  for  re- 
muneration, engagements,  and  discharges  be- 
tween seamen  and  masters  of  ships,  and  is  in- 
tended to  insure  protection  to  a hitherto  oppress- 
ed and  neglected  class. 

In  the  House,  April  15,  the  River  and  Harbor 
Improvement  bill,  appropriating  about  $5,000,000 
— including  $225,000  for  Hell  Gate — w as  pass- 
ed ; as  was  also  a bill  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  depredations  on 
the  Mexican  frontier. 

An  influential  delegation  from  Texas  waited 
on  President  Grant,  March  28,  to  request  govern- 
ment protection  from  the  Mexican  raiders  on 
the  Texas  frontier.  Of  late  great  depredations 
have  been  committed,  and  Mexican  troops  have 
not  hesitated  to  arrest  American  citizens,  and 
hold  them,  while  droves  of  cattle  were  conveyed 
to  the  Mexican  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Cat- 
tle valued  at  from  $6,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
have  been  stolen  from  Texas  by  Mexicans  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years.  The  President  promised 
to  bring  the  question  before  the  cabinet. 

In  replying  to  a memorial  signed  by  a number 
of  prominent  men,  President  Grant  announced, 
late  in  March,  that  he  had  appointed  Brevet 
Major-General  Andrew  A.  Humphreys*  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Peirce,  and  Captain  Daniel 
Arnmen  commissioners  to  examine  and  con- 
sider all  plans  and  proposals  for  an  interoceanic 
ship -canal  across  the  Isthmus,  and  to  report 
thereupon. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  President,  April 
15,  approving  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
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visoiy  Board  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  announ- 
cing that  they  would  be  enforced  as  rapidly  as 
the  proper  arrangements  could  be  made.  The 
President  adds:  “The  utmost  fidelity  and  dili- 
gence will  be  expected  of  all  officers  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service.  Political  assess- 
ments, as  they  are  called,  have  been  forbidden 
within  the  various  departments,  and  while  the 
right  of  all  persons  in  official  position  to  take 
part  in  politics  is  acknowledged,  and  the  elective 
franchise  is  recognized  os  a high  trust  to  be  dis- 
charged by  all  entitled  to  its  exercise,  whether  in 
the  employment  of  the  government  or  in  private 
life,  honesty  and  efficiency,  not  political  activity, 
will  determine  the  tenure  of  office.  ” 

The  regulations,  as  stated  by  the  Advisory  Board, 
limit  and  modify  the  operation  of  the  rules  already 
adopted  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  service  seems  to 
require.  It  is  stated  to  be  desirable  that  every  part  of 
the  country  should  have  an  equal  chance  In  the  com- 
petition for  executive  offices  at  Washington,  and  to 
that  end  it  is  recommended  that  the  Advisory  Board 
may  direct  when  examinations  shall  be  held  for  such 
appointments  in  the  various  States.  The  Board  also 
expresses  the  opinion  that  when  an  officer  has  dis- 
charged bis  duty  efficiently,  and  his  reappointment 
seems  desirable,  there  is  no  good  reason  that  he 
should  not  be  appointed  at  discretion.  In  such  a case 
bis  official  service  has  been  both  an  examination  and 
a probation,  and  they  therefore  recommend  that  when 
the  term  of  an  officer  expires  by  limitation  of  law,  the 
Incumbent  may  be  reappointed  at  pleasure. 

While  deprecating  perpetual  proscription,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  a po- 
sition In  the  service  who  Hhall  not  have  furnished  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution. 

Regarding  the  customs  service,  the  Board  recom- 
mends that  when  vacancies  occur  In  chief  positions 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ascertain  if  there 
be  suitable  and  available  persons  already  in  the  cus- 
toms service  within  the  district  in  which  snch  a chief 
vacancy  occurs,  and  if  such  persons  are  found,  that  the 
appointment  shall  be  mode  from  them ; but  if  they  arc 
not  found,  It  may  be  made  at  discretion. 

Regarding  the  consular  service,  it  is  recommended 
that  if  the  compensation  is  $8000  or  more,  the  posi- 
tions shall  be  filled  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive; 
less  than  that,  and  more  than  f 1000,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  positions  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  rules  gov- 
erning clerical  and  other  appointments. 

Tlie  report  also  deals  at  length  with  grading  and 
grouping  officers  In  the  Executive  Department,  in  col- 
lectors’ and  surveyors’  offices,  and  In  the  internal  reve- 
nue service. 

Iu  the  Assistant  Treasury  at  New  York  the  Board 
proposes  three  groups,  of  which  the  first  includes  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Treasurer  os  the  highest  grade,  and. 
officers  whose  salary  is  $2000  or  more,  but  less  than 
$2800,  as  the  lowest  The  second  group  includes  as  the 
highest  grade  officers  whose  annual  salary  Is  $1200  or 
more,  but  less  than  $1400.  The  third  group  comprises 
clerks  whose  annual  salary  is  lees  than  $1200.  From 
this  arrangement  it  results  that  an  officer  who  entere 
at  the  lowest  grade  of  the  first  group,  and  who  receives 
a salary  of  more  than  $2000,  is  m the  first  line  of  pro- 
motion to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Treaenrershlp.  In  the 
various  other  assistant  treasuries  the  first  group  in- 
cludes, iu  their  order,  oil  officers  subordinate  to  the  as- 
sistant treasurer,  or  depositary,  whose  salaries  are  not 
less  than  $1200.  The  second  group  includes  all  other 
clerks ; and  the  third  includes  the  female  counters. 

In  the  postal  service  they  propose,  for  the  positions 
which  arc  not  included  in  arrangements  made  for  the 
General  Post-office  at  Washington,  three  groups  for 
every  local  post-office,  of  one  of  which  the  postmaster 
is  the  highest  grade,  and  clerks  whose  annual  salary  is 
$1200  or  more,  but  less  than  $1400,  the  lowest ; another 
group,  consisting  of  clerks  whose  salary  is  less  than 
$1200 ; and  another  of  letter-carriers. 

The  regulations  which  are  appended  to  the  report 
are  nineteen  in  number,  and  specify  In  separate  detail 
the  requirements  alluded  to  in  a general  way  in  the 
preceding  report. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
reduced  $15,000,000  during  March. 

Morse  memorial  meetings  were  held  in  various 


parts  of  the  United  States  April  1G.  The  meet- 
ing at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy.  Sympathetic  telegrams  were  there 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  speeches 
were  made  by  distinguished  men.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  presided,  assisted  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax.  The  President  and  cabinet,  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  occu- 
pied seats  on  the  inner  semicircle.  Senators 
and  Representatives  occupied  the  other  seats  on 
the  floor.  On  the  clock  in  front  of  the  main 
gallery  was  the  oil-painting,  by  Bogardus  and 
the  Berbam  brothel’s,  of  Professor  Morse,  for- 
warded by  these  gentlemen  to  be  used  on  this 
occasion  by  request  of  the  Morse  Memorial  As- 
sociation of  Washington.  Around  the  outer 
frame  of  the  portrait  was  the  legend,  “What 
hath  God  wrought!”  The  ceremonies  were 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of 
New  York,  after  which  a few  remarks  were  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Speaker  Blaine.  Hon.  Fernando 
Wood  made  an  address  especially  interesting  on 
account  of  his  early  association  with  Mr.  Morse 
when  the  latter  began  his  struggles  for  the  recog- 
nition of  his  invention.  Mr.  Wood  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  1842,  which  granted  the 
first  appropriation  made  for  testing  the  magnetic 
telegraph.  Of  the  80  members  of  the  House 
who  voted  for  the  bill,  only  eleven,  said  Mr. 
Wood,  are  living,  among  whom  arc  Millard  Fill- 
more, Caleb  Cushing,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Hen- 
ry A.  Wise,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Samson 
Mason,  Ililand  Hall,  and  the  speaker.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Wood’s  speech  Hon.  S.  S. 
Cox  spoke  briefly,  and  the  meeting  was  closed. 

The  Connecticut  State  election,  which  took 
place  April  1,  resulted  in  a Republican  victory. 
Jewell  received  a majority  of  twenty-eight  over 
all  the  other  candidates.  All  the  Republican 
candidates  for  State  offices  are  elected  by  major- 
ities ranging  from  490  to  531.  The  Legislature 
stands,  in  the  House,  1 30  Republicans  and  114 
Democrats,  in  the  Senate,  15  Republicans  and 
G Democrats ; Republican  majority  on  joint  bal- 
lot, 28. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  election  took  place 
April  3,  and  resulted  in  the  success  of  all  the 
Republican  candidates  except  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Seth  Padelford  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, and  Charles  R.  Cutler  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 

The  Republican  State  Conventions,  electing 
delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  have 
been  held  as  follows:  in  Ohio,  at  Columbus, 
March  27 ; in  Iowa,  at  Des  Moines,  March  27 ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg,  April  10,  nom- 
inating General  J.  F.  Hartranft  for  Governor; 
in  Massachusetts,  at  Worcester,  April  10;  in 
Florida,  April  12;  in  Virginia,  at  Richmond, 
April  17;  in  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh,  April 
1 7,  nominating  Todd  R.  Caldwell  for  Governor. 

The  National  Colored  Men’s  Convention  met 
at  New  Orleans  April  10.  Resolutions  were 
passed  condemning  the  Liberal  Republican  and 
Labor  Reform  movdtaents,  and  eulogizing  Sen- 
ator Sumner. 

A bill  to  incorporate  the  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia Railroad  was  defeated  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey Senate  March  28. 

The  total  vote  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  in  rati- 
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fication  of  the  constitution  for  a State  was  25,324, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  was  cast  by  women. 

The  Suite  of  Illinois  has  placed  the  sexes  on 
an  equality  of  rights,  so  far  as  occupation  is  con- 
cerned. The  language  of  the  statute  recently 
signed  by  Governor  Palmer  provides  that  “no 
person  shall  be  precluded  or  debarred  from  any 
occupation,  profession,  or  employment  (except 
military)  on  account  of  sex/*  It  is  stipulated, 
however,  that  the  act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  eligibility  of  any  person  to  an  elective 
office.  Another  important  proviso  is  also  in- 
serted, as  follows : “ Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  any  female  to  work  on 
streets  or  roads,  or  serve  on  juries.*' 

The  remains  of  Major-General  Robert  Ander- 
son, the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter,  were  ffnallv  in- 
terred at  West  Point,  New  York,  April  3.  There 
was  a funeral  procession  in  the  metropolis  in  hon- 
or of  the  deceased  soldier. 

The  Committee  of  Seventy’s  charter  for  the 
city  of  New  York  passed  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  April  18.  The  leading  feature  of 
the  new  instrument  is  the  cumulative  voting 
principle,  which  commences  at  the  foundation 
of  the  political  structure  in  the  election  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermeif,  and  is  repeated,  step  by 
step,  in  the  choice  of  the  heads  of  all  the  city 
departments,  until  it  runs  through  the  entire  mu- 
nicipal government,  both  in  its  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches.  The  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  be 
elected  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  May,  will  con- 
sist of  forty-five  members,  or  nine  from  each 
Senatorial  district,  and  an  elector  will  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  nine  times  for  a single 
candidate,  or  of  distributing  as  he  pleases  among 
several.  This  board  will  have  all  legislative  au- 
thority, and  the  exclusive  power  to  appropriate 
money  for  every  object  of  city  expenditure. 
They  will  also  elect  four  of  the  Commissioners 
of  each  of  the  departments  of  Public  Works, 
Public  Parks,  Charities  and  Correction,  and 
Finance,  and  the  six  Commissioners  of  Public 
Safety.  The  power  of  the  Mayor  is  largely  re- 
stricted, leaving  him  but  little  control  of  munici- 
pal affairs. 

In  the  New  York  State  Senate  a bill  was  pass- 
ed, April  18,  for  the  construction  of  Vanderbilt’s 
under-ground  railroad  for  New  York  city,  run- 
ning from  City  Ilall  Park  to  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
to  connect  with  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  railroads.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  April  23. 

DISASTERS. 

Violent  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  in  Cal- 
ifornia March  26,  combining  at  intervals  for 
several  days.  The  centre  of  the  disturbance 
was  apparently  at  Lone  Pine,  where  the  build- 
ings crumbled  and  fell,  burying  the  inhabitants 
beneath  the  ruins.  Over  thirty  persons  were 
killed,  and  a large  number  were  wounded.  For 
three  hours  the  earth  was  in  a constant  tremor, 
vind  a chasm  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  varying 
from  three  to  forty  feet  in  width,  was  opened  in 
the  valley.  There  ha9  been  no  parallel  to  this 
earthquake  since  the  year  1812,  when  the  mis- 
sions of  San  Juan  Capistrovo  and  La  Purisima, 
in  Southern  California,  were  destroyed. 

Ten  men  were  severely — some  fatally — burned 
by  an  explosion  of  sulphur  in  Pott’s  Colliery,  at 
Locust  Dale,  Pennsylvania,  March  26. 


Another  fire-damp  explosion  took  place  in  the 
Pinebrook  shaft  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and 
Coal  Company,  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  April 
8.  One  man  was  killed  and  several  were  in- 
jured. 

A terrible  explosion  occurred  at  the  Cunard 
dock,  Jersey  City,  April  11.  The  tug-boat 
Davenport  was  towing  four  barges  out  of  the 
dock,  when,  with  terrific  force,  her  boiler  burst, 
utterly  demolishing  the  tng,  sinking  one  of  the 
barges,  instantly  killing  six  men,  and  injuring  a 
number  of  others. 

The  steamer  Oceantts , from  Red  River  for  St. 
Louis,  when  twenty  miles  above  Cairo,  April  11, 
exploded  her  boilers,  wrecking  the  boat  and 
scalding  or  drowning  upward  of  forty  persons. 

The  town  of  Ayer,  Massachusetts,  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  April  13.  Scarcely  a building 
in  the  business  portion  was  left  unharmed. 

The  official  report  of  the  losses,  insurances, 
etc.,  of  the  great  Chicago  fire  was  made  early 
in  April.  The  Fire  Marshal  limits  the  duration 
of  the  burning  to  twenty-eight  hours,  and  places 
the  number  of  buildings  destroyed  at  25.000, 
covering  an  area  of  2000  acres.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  he  admits  has  not  been  discovered.  The 
total  losses  are  summed  up  in  $190,526,500, 
qf  whicli  $52,000,000  were  on  buildings,  and 
$I38,52G,500  personal  property.  Some  of  the 
items  of  loss  were:  business  blocks,  $33,515,000; 
public  buildings,  $3,384,800 ; . schools  and 
churches,  $3,238,780 ; dry-goods,  $ 1 3,500,000 ; 
household  property,  $41,000,000;  manuscript 
works  and  public  records,  $10,000,000.  The 
total  insurance  was  $90,000,000. 

OBITUARY. 

General  Humphrey  Marshall  died,  March  29, 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  aged  sixty  years. 

Major-General  John  M.  Oliver,  who  served 
under  General  Sherman  during  the  war,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30. 

Professor  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  the 
father  of  the  telegraph,  died  in  New  York,  April 
2,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

EUROPE. 

The  sitting  of  the  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Alabama  claims  opened  at  Geneva  April  15. 
None  of  the  five  arbitrators  were  present.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  only  were  represent- 
ed, the  former  by  Lord  Tenterden  and  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Bernard,  and  the  latter  by  Messrs. 
J.  Bancroft  Davis,  Caleb  Cushing,  and  Charles 
C.  Beaman.  The  official  proceedings  were  con- 
fined to  the  delivery  of  the  documents  to  the 
secretary  of  the  tribunal,  to  be  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  arbitrators.  The  counter  case  of 
the  British  government  was  accompanied  by  a 
note  in  which  it  was  stated  that  claims  for  in- 
direct losses,  as  follows,  would  not  be  admitted, 
viz. : 1.  Loss  in  the  transfer  of  American  ship- 
ping to  the  British  flag ; 2.  Loss  from  enhanced 
insurance;  8.  Loss  from  prolongation  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
submitted  his  budget  to  the  British  Parliament 
March  25.  The  estimated  expenses  of  last  year 
were  £72,736,000,  while  the  actual  expenditure 
was  £71,720,000.  The  estimated  receipts  were 
£72,316,000,  while  the  actual  receipts  were 
£74,535,000,  The  estimated  receipts  for  the 
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coming  year  are  £74,915,000;  the  estimated 
expenses,  £71,313,000.  That  portion  of  the 
budget  resolutions  which  proposed  the  immedi- 
ate reduction  of  the  duties  on  coffee  and  chiccory 
fifty  per  cent,  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons March  25. 

The  English  university  boat-race  took  place, 
March  23,  on  the  Thames,  during  a blinding 
snow-storm.  The  Oxfords  were  ahead  at  first, 
but  the  Cambridge  crew  won  by  a length  and 
a half.  Of  the  races  of  the  past  thirteen  years 
Cambridge  has  won  four  and  Oxford  nine. 

An  explosion  occurred,  March  28,  in  a coal 
mine  at  Atherton,  near  Bolton,  England,  by 
which  twenty-eight  men  were  killed  outright. 
Eleven  were  rescued,  but  they  were  fearfully 
burned.  There  is  great  excitement  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  mine. 

An  explosion  occurred  in  a safety-fuse  manu- 
factory in  Cornwall,  England,  March  30,  by 
which  seven  women  were  killed  and  several 
were  dangerously  wounded. 

While  the  races  at  Lurgan,  Ireland,  were  in 
progress,  April  2,  a stand  crowded  with  specta- 
tors gave  way,  and  about  two  hundred  persons 
were  precipitated  to  the  ground  amidst  a con- 
fused mass  of  broken  timbers.  Thirty  of  them 
were  seriously  injured. 

Arthur  O’Connor,  the  young  Fenian  who  as- 
saulted Queen  Victoria,  was  convicted,  April  11, 
by  a jury,  and  sentenced  to  receive  twenty  lash- 
es and  be  imprisoned  for  one  year. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  a prominent  English  di- 
vine, scholar,  and  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of 
education,  died  April  2.  He  is  best  known  in 
this  country  by  his  sermons  and  biblical  exposi- 
tions. 

The  French  National  Assembly  took  a recess 
March  30  until  April  22.  Previous  to  the  ad- 
journment President  Thiers  addressed  the  As- 
sembly. He  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternal order,  declared  the  army  was  faithful,  and 
assured  the  Chamber  that  no  interruption  of  peace 
was  threatened  from  abroad.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  intimated  that  France  was  not  en- 
tirely isolated ; she  was  not  without  alliances. 

The  French  Legislative  Assembly,  before  ad- 
journing, appointed  a committee  to  represent  it 
during  the  recess.  President  Thiers,  addressing 
the  committee  April  3,  confirmed  the  report  that 
official  notice  had  been  given  Belgium  of  the  ter- 
mination within  the  stipulated  time  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce.  He  had  explained  to  Belgium 
that  this  action  was  necessary,  as  France  re- 
quired full  liberty  to  remodel  her  commercial 
system  in  accordance  with  her  altered  circum- 
stances. The  new'  tariffs,  he  said,  would  be  ter- 
minable every  six  months.  Referring  to  foreign 
affairs,  he  stated  to  the  members  that  questions 
had  arisen  betw'een  Algeria  and  the  neighboring 
province  of  Tunis,  and,  although  he  was  aware 
that  the  Porte  claimed  the  suzerainty  of  Tunis, 
he  had  considered  it  expedient  to  treat  directly 
with  the  local  government  with  regard  to  Algeria, 
and  should  continue  to  do  so.  He  alluded  also, 
in  conclusion,  to  the  restoration  by  Russia  of  her 
fortifications  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  said  England 
was  responsible  for  this  infraction  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  In  the  course  of  his  address  President 
Thiers  defined  the  attitude  of  France  toward  the  ; 
Spanish  crown.  He  declared  it  was  the  interest  of  j 
France  to  keep  Amadeus  on  the  throne,  because  ! 


his  overthrow  would  lead  to  the  revival  of  the 
candidature  of  Montpensier  or  the  Hohenzollerna. 

Henri  Rochefort,  Paschal  Grousse«t  and  M. 
Assi  sailed  for  the  penal  colony  of  New  Caledo- 
nia April  5. 

The  early  April  elections  in  Spain  for  members 
of  the  Cortes  resulted  in  the  following  choice : 
ministerialists,  201;  radicals,  62;  republicans, 
42;  Carlists,  38;  opposition  conservatives,  32. 
There  w'ere  disturbances  every  where  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Sefior  Castelar,  the  well-known  Spanish  re- 
publican, addressed  a meeting  of  his  followers  in 
the  city  of  Seville  April  11.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said  his  party  aspired  to  “the  for- 
mation of  the  United  States  of  Europe  and  the 
foundation  of  a universal  republic.  ” 

General  Del  Rey,  Spanish  Minister  of  War, 
announced  his  intention  of  leaving  the  ministry 
April  9,  and  tendered  his  resignation.  Efforts 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  his  de- 
termination and  withdraw  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, but  they  were  ineffectual.  General  Zabale 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  session  of  the  German  parliament  was 
opened  April  8.  The  emperor  was  not  present, 
and  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  read  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Prince  Bismarck. 
The  speech  enumerated  the  various  subjects  of 
legislation  to  be  submitted  to  the  parliament  for 
the  regulation  and  development  of  the  national 
institutions.  Among  them  are  new  military  and 
penal  codes,  uniform  beer  and  malt  taxes,  and 
the  ratification  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Portugal,  of  the  consular  convention  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  postal 
treaty  with  France.  The  increase  of  German 
commerce  permits  the  government  to  raise  its 
estimates  of  the  revenue,  and,  accordingly,  re- 
duce the  rates  of  taxation.  Bills  are  promised 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  loan  surplus 
of  1871  and  of  the  sums  received  on  account  of 
the  French  war  indemnity.  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
are  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  late  war. 
The  foundations  of  German  administration  have 
been  laid  in  those  provinces.  The  Prince  Chan- 
cellor concluded  the  royal  address  with  the  fol- 
lowing expression  “to  the  members:”  “You 
will  share  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  federal 
government  at  the  results  of  the  first  year  of  the 
empire,  and  joyfully  anticipate  further  develop- 
ments. You  will  also  receive  with  satisfaction 
the  assurance  that  the  policy  followed  by  that 
government  has  proved  successful  in  retaining 
and  strengthening  the  confidence  of  all  foreign 
powers.  The  strength  acquired  by  imperializa- 
tion  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Fatherland,  and  the 
guarantee  of  peace  to  Europe.” 

The  Diisseldorf  Picture-Gallery  was  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  of  March  20. 

A postal  convention  was  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Italy  March  26. 

ASIA. 

By  a telegram  from  Constantinople,  via  Lon- 
don, April  8,  we  learn  that  the  city  of  Antioch, 
in  Syria,  has  suffered  severely  from  another 
earthquake.  Half  the  town  is  said  to  be  in 
ruins,  and  1500  lives  are  reported  to  have  been 
lost.  In  the  year  145  b.c.  this  city  was  entire- 
j ly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ; and  the  catastro- 
! phe  was  repeated  in  a.d.  458,  526, 587,  and  182 2. 
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APROPOS  of  Mr.  Daniel  Drew’s  contract 
with  Dancan,  Sherman,  and  Co.  to  deliver 
to  them  five  millions  of  dollars  of  Erie  stock 
daring  the  year  1872  at  55,  we  have  this  anec- 
dote of  that  eminent  speculator  : 

Not  long  since  he  met  a Methodist  clergyman 
in  New  Jersey,  and  having  rather  a fancy  for 
him,  asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  like  to  make  a 
little  money.  The  minister  replied  that  he  nev- 
er speculated  nor  gambled  in  stocks,  not  believ- 
ing it  to  be  right ; besides,  he  was  only  worth 
some  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  could  not  af- 
ford to  peril  it.  Mr.  Drew,  after  some  further 
chat,  said  he  could  suggest  something  that  would 
be  perfectly  legitimate,  and  proposed,  if  the  par- 
sou  would  act  upon  his  suggestion,  to  guarantee 
him  against  loss,  while  the  prospect  for  a hand- 
some profit  was  quite  promising.  The  arrange- 
ment was  accordingly  made.  Some  weeks  later 
the  divine  came  over  to  New  York  and  called  at 
Mr.  Drew’s  office  to  ascertain  the  result. 

“Well,”  said  Uncle  Daniel,  “ the  fact  is,  that 
thing  I told  you  about  has  busted  ; but  I prom- 
ised to  guarantee  you  against  loss,  and  I will 
keep  my  promise.” 

So,  figuring  up  the  amount  invested,  with  sim- 
ple interest,  Mr.  Drew  handed  over  a check,  and 
the  pastor  congratulated  himself  upon  the  re- 
sult. 

“But,”  said  he — and  here  is  where  Uncle 
Daniel’s  joke  comes  in — “but,  Mr.  Drew,  I told 
one  of  my  elders  what  you  had  agreed  to  do  with 
me,  and  he  went  and  bought  a little  stock.” 

“Did  he?”  said  Uncle  Daniel.  “Why,  how 
sorrjr  I am ! I’m  afeerd  he  has  lost  some  mon- 
ey. 

“Yes,”  continued  the  good  man,  “and  he 
told  another  of  the  trustees,  and  he  went  and 
bought  some.” 

44  You  don’t  tell  me!” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Drew;  and  the  brethren  thought 
it  was  so  good  of  you  to  give  me  a p’int  that  they 
all  went  and  bought” 

“Well,  I’m  so  sornr  1” 

“So  am 

“ Why,  they  must  have  lost  considerable  mon- 
ey— must  have  pretty  much  cleaned  ’em  out. 
They  oughtn’t  to  ve  done  it.  Buy  in*  stocks  you 
don’t  know  nothin’  about  is  mighty  risky  busi- 
ness. You  tell  ’em  that.” 

“But,  Mr.  Drew,  they’re  nearly  ruined.” 
“Shouldn’t  wonder;  and  I’m  truly  sorry.” 
The  good  parson  returned  to  his  flock,  most 
of  whom  had  already  ascertained  the  true  con- 
dition of  things.  Somebody  had  “unloaded”  to 
the  country  brethren.  Probably  it  was  not  Uncle 
Danl.  

A gentleman  in  Maine  sends  us  word  of  a 
Mrs.  B who  was  describing  her  two  daugh- 

ters to  a lady  who  had  never  seen  them.  After 
dwelling  upon  their  merits,  she  said,  with  a pro- 
found and  technical  air,  and  with  mouth  gen- 
teelly puckered  up,  that  “one  was  a bluenett 
and  the  other  was  a bronze .” 

A correspondent  in  Iowa  sends  us  a certi- 
fied copy  of  a genuine  Irish  will  lately  admitted 
to  probate  as  valid  in  that  State.  The  estate 


consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  val- 
uable land,  with  buildings  and  stock.  The  will 
was  written  by  the  eldest  daughter.  Whether 
the  administrator  will  pay  over  when  any  one  of 
the  heirs  does  any  “divilment”  remains  to  be 
seen. 

April  the  26, 1871. 

I.  Patrick  Hoyt,  baring  but  a short  time  to  live,  do 
will  to  my  dearly  beloved  wife  all  my  worldly  sub- 
stance during  her  life,  which  said  property  can  not  be 
sold  till  Francis  E.  comes  to  age ; then  it  will  be  sold 
and  equally  divided  among  John,  Margaret,  Andrew 
T.,  James  C.,  Rose,  Annie,  and  Francis  E.  Any  one 
of  them  that  does  any  thing  wrong  will  get  five  dollars, 

Pat&iok  Hoyt. 

wifr.oaa  /Daniel  Noonan, 

Witness—  Wotlan. 

They  have  in  New  Hampshire  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  just  before  the  last  election  in  that 
State  was  invited  to  preside  at  a children’s  festi- 
val, and  to  make  an  address.  The  children  them- 
selves came  to  him  to  urge  the  matter.  “ Well,” 
he  said  to  them,  44 1 will  not  promise  to  speak 
myself,  but  I will  promise  to  procure  a Governor 
or  an  ex-Governor  to  be  present  and  speak  to 
you.  You  may  rely  on  that.”  WTien  the  time 
came  for  the  celebration  he  took  the  chair,  and 
said,  “I  have  been  very  fortur&te;  I have  ob- 
tained the  Governor  himself  a real  Governor, 

Governor  Weston — a Democratic  Governor,  such 
as  you  will  never  see  again  /” 

’Tilda,  our  colored  help,  was  before  the  war 
a field  hand  in  old  Virginia.  When  the  war  was 
over  she,  with  thousands  more  of  her  race,  found 
her  way  to  this  city  (Washington,  D.  C.)  in  order 
to  better  her  condition,  as  she  said,  “ by  a life 
wid  de  Norf  people.”  In  seeking  employment 
it  was  not  her  policy  to  acknowledge  her  inability 
to  do  any  thing  else  than  hoe  corn ; so,  as  she 
claimed  to  have  had  some  experience  in  house- 
work, she  was  received  on  probation.  One  day, 
soon  after  her  arrival,  I had  occasion  to  make 
some  pies,  and,  of  course,  a turn-over  for  our 
little  three-year-old.  Being  called  to  another 
part  of  the  house,  Tilda  was  left  in  charge,  with 
instructions  to  watch  that  turn-over , which  I had 
placed  in  the  stove  oven.  Perhaps  my  feelings 
can  be  imagined — certainly  I can  not  describe 
them — when,  upon  returning  to  the  kitchen  some 
half  hour  later,  I was  met  with  the  exclamation, 

“Mrs.  P ! oh,  Mrs.  P ! I done  watch 

dat  ar  cber  sence  you  gone  up  stairs,  an’  I don’t 
seen  it  turn  ober  yit !”  44  Turn-over”  being  a 

provincialism,  though  found  in  Webster’s  Un- 
abridged, Tilda  may,  I think,  be  excused  for 
holding  me  so  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  spoken 
of  Mr.  James  T.  Fields  as  the  best  story-teller  he 
ever  knew.  Mr.  Fields  was  in  Philadelphia  in 
March,  and  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Cheerful- 
ness” to  the  good  people  of  that  city,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  mentioned  the  fact  of  the 
chronic  melancholy  of  his  New  England  friends, 
and  expressed  thebelief  that  “ cheerfulness  was 
one  of  the  fine  arts  which  was  nearly  lost  among 
those  grave  people,  who  take  even  their  pleasures 
sadly.”  In  one  of  his  New  England  audiences 
not  a smile,  not  an  emotion,  had  greeted  him 
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throughout  his  lecture,  and  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  gotten  into  a public  dormitory  by  mi|take. 
When  he  finished,  deep  sadness  had  fallen  upon 
bis  audience.  His  manager  asked  him  to  be  in- 
troduced to  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
town,  but  one  by  one  they  all  passed  out  of  the 
building,  until  a single  individual  remained. 
This  man  the  manager  struggled  with  in  order  to 
redeem  the  hospitality  of  the  place,  and  finally 
prevailing,  introduced  him,  while  Mr.  Fields 
grasped  his  cold,  reluctant  knuckles,  as  the  man 
who  had  laid  out  more  people  than  any  other  five 
men  in  those  parts.  Mr.  Fields  thought  the  man 
looked  him  over  as  though  he  were  then  taking 
his  measure. 

The  ready  wit  of  Bishop  Ames  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  a con- 
ference wdiere  he  presides.  He  can  settle  a de- 
bate with  a bonmot , untie  the  knottiest  tangle  of 
technicalities  with  a wise  saw,  or  effectually  ex- 
tinguish an  aspirant  for  prominence  by  some  lu- 
dicrous comparison.  He  does  not  even  spare 
his  reverend  colleagues  when  opportunity  serves. 
One  of  the  latter  with  w hom  he  was  in  company 
lately  referred  to  the  astonishing  tenacity  of 
memory  possessed  by  a certain  local  preacher, 
who,  hearing  him  preach  one  of  his  best  ser- 
mons, went  off’  apd  used  it  himself,  gaining  great 
celebrity  thereby.  “That,”  said  Bishop  Ames, 
“ was  clearly  a case  of  petty  larceny .” 

At  the  annual  conference  in  P a brother 

arose  in  his  place  and  asked  leave  to  retire,  as  he 
had  been  called  in  great  haste  to  perform  some 
pastoral  duty.  “Bishop,”  said  he,  “I  must 
reach  the  ddpot  at  twelve  and,  quoting  a fa- 
miliar stanza,  continued,  “ "Tis  love  that  drives 
my  chariot  wrheels.” 

“Oh,”  replied  the  bishop,  “you  had  better 
take  the  street-car ; it  will  answer  quite  as  well.” 

The  gravity  of  that  conference  w’as  consider- 
ably upset  for  some  minutes  as  the  brother  stood 
pondering  the  practical  suggestion,  and  then  dis- 
appeared, while  the  bishop  called  up  the  next 
business. 

In  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke’s  “Life  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee”  we  find  the  following  anecdotes, 
showing  his  nice  sense  of  humor  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  character : 

On  one  occasion  two  members  of  his  staff  sat 
up  late  at  night  discussing  a keg  of  whisky  and 
a problem  in  algebra.  Upon  meeting  one  of 
them  in  the  morning  General  Lee  inquired  as 
usual  after  his  health,  and  learned  in  reply  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a headache.  “Ah,  col- 
onel,” remarked  the  old  man,  “I  have  often  ob- 
served that  when  the  unknown  quantities,  x and 
y,  are  represented  by  a keg  of  whisky  and  a tin 
cup,  the  solution  of  the  equation  is  usually  a head- 
ache!”   

Standing  round  the  camp-fire  on  a bitter  cold 
morning,  and  shivering  before  each  blast  of  a 
biting  wind  which  came  from  the  frozen  north, 
the  thermometer  below  zero,  more  than  one 
member  of  General  Lee’s  staff  wfas  heard  to 
mutter  an  aspiration  for  a glass  of  whisky  toddy, 
or  some  other  alcoholic  stimulant.  No  one  no- 
ticed that  the  general  took  any  cognizance  or 
was  even  aware  of  this  half-articulate  expression 
of  a wish.  But  presently  emerging  from  his 


tent  with  a stone  bottle  or  demijohn  under  his 
arm,  he  drew  near  to  the  camp-fire,  and  said, 
“Gentlemen,  the  morning  is  very  cold:  the 
kindness  of  a friend  enables  me  to  offer  you  a 
cordial.  Pray  bring  your  tin  cups  and  taste 
what  I have  here.”  There  were  one  or  two  on- 
lookers who  noticed  a twinkle  in  the  old  sol- 
dier’s eye  nnt^  a lurking  smile  upon  his  mouth, 
which  taught  them  to  anticipate  a “sell.”  But 
the  majority  of  the  company  hastily  fetched  their 
drinking-cups,  and  stood  expectant  round  their 
chief.  The  cork  was  drawn,  and  the  liquor 
proved  to  bo — buttermilk. 

From  the  first  volume  of  a work  on  “Monu- 
ments and  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  Scot- 
land,” just  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers, 
historiographer  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  we  quote  a few'  quaint  inscriptions : 

At  Ancrum  Moor  a monument  commemorates 
“ Maiden  Lilliard,”  a young  Scotchwoman  who, 
at  the  battle  of  Ancrum  (1545),  distinguished 
herself  by  her  extraordinary  valor.  The  epitaph 
proceeds  thus: 

Fair  Maiden  Lilliard  lies  under  this  stane ; 

Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame; 
Upon  the  English  loons  she  laid  mony  thumps; 

And  when  her  legs  were  cuttlt  aft  she  fought  upon 
her  stumps. 

The  following  lines  commemorate  the  wife  of 
David  Stewart,  shoe-maker,  who  died  April  1 1, 
1803: 

For  twenty  years  and  eight  I lived  a maiden's  life, 
And  flve-ana-thirty  years  I was  a married  wife; 

And  in  that  space  of  time  eight  children  I did  bear— 
Four  sons,  four  daughters,  who  ever  lov’d  most  dear. 
Three  of  that  number,  as  the  Scriptures  run, 

Preach  up  the  wray  to  heaven,  and  hell  to  shun. 

Thi8  in  remembrance  of  a clock-maker : 

Here  lyes  a man  who  all  his  mortal  life 
Past  mending  clocks,  but  cou'dna  mend  his  wyfe ; 
The  larum  o^hys  bell  w'as  ne’er  sae  shrill 
As  was  her  tongue,  aye  clacking  like  a mill. 

But  now  he’s  gane — oh,  whither  nane  can  tell— 

I hope  beyond  the  soun’  o’  Matty's  belL 

And  then  what  are  we  to  think  of  this,  copied 
from  a stone  in  the  church-yard  at  Kelton  ? — 

Here  lyes  the  corps  of  Agnes  Herries, 

Spouse  of  Robert  Corion ; also  Mary, 

Agnes,  Marion,  Margaret,  at  one  birth ; 
Robert,  Andrew,  James,  at  one  birth. 

In  the  parish  of  Fenwick  is  a stone  to  the 
memory  of  James  White,  who  was  shot  to  death 
by  Feter  Inglis  and  his  party  in  1685  : 

This  martyr  was  by  Peter  Inglis  shot, 

By  birth  a tyger  rather  than  a Scot, 

who  that  hfs  monstrous  extract  might  be  seen, 

Cut  off  his  head  and  kickt  it  o’er  the  green. 

Thus  was  that  head  which  was  to  wear  a crown 
A foot-ball  made  by  a profane  dragoon. 

James  Orb,  weaver,  thus  celebrates  his  w ife 
and  children : 

Affliction  sore  with  meekness  long  I bore. 
Physicians  were  in  vain. 

Till  uod  did  please  that  death  should  seize. 
And  eas’d  me  of  that  pain. 

Here  also  lies  2 girls,  3 hoys, 

They  were  part  of  my  earthly  joys ; 

But  life’s  a jest,  and  all  things  snow  It : 

I once  thought  so,  but  now  I know  it 

On  the  word  of  a Christian  and  a navigator 
(writes  a welcome  correspondent),  the  following 
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stories  are  true — most  of  them  are  so  to  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  and  the  others  are  so 
well  vouched  for  that  it  would  be  simply  a mis- 
demeanor to  doubt  them. 

Our  parson  is  responsible  for  the  first.  Said 
he: 

44  Poor  Jones  died  while  you  were  away  last 
summer.  In  all  mjr  experience  I never  saw  so 
disconsolate  and  grief- broken  a creature  as  poor 
little  Mrs.  Jones  : it  was  veiy  sudden,  you  know. 
I went  to  the  house  as  soon  as  I heard  of  it ; I 
prayed,  I exhorted,  I offered  my  sympathy ; but 
her  sorrow  was  uncontrollable.  In  such  cases  I 
think  it  best  that  the  mourner  should  be  left 
alone.  There  are  times  when  the  natural  feel- 
ings will  have  sway  in  spite  of  all  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Gospel ; and  this  was  evidently  one. 
So  I prepared  to  depart. 

44  4 1 will  leave  you,  poor  bereaved  one,’  I said, 
4 with  this  injunction : Pray — pray  that  God  will 
vouchsafe  Ilis  Comforter,  that  lie  will  make 
broad  thy  back  to  receive  its  burden,  that  He 
will  enable  you  to  perceive  the  promised  bow  in 
the — * 

44  4 Oh,  rector!’  she  burst  in,  ‘how  can  you 
think — think — of  such  a thing  ? It’s  too — too— 
too-hoo — premature , I’m — I’m  sure!* 

44  And,”  continued  the  old  gentleman,  check- 
ing the  off  rein  and  wheeling  away  from  the 
gate,  “after  some  cogitation  I fancied  that  I 
discovered  that  the  bow  I was  talking  about  and 
the  4 beau’  she  was  thinking  about  wasn’t  the 
same  kind  of  a bow  at  all.” 

Evert  body,  twenty- five  years  ago,  knew  Sam 
Slick’s  “Cato  Cooper.”  Cato,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  was  long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
but  being  dead  he  yet  liveth  in  Cato  II. , now  in 
his  turn  verging  upon  the  sere  and  — no,  not 
yellow , by  any  means!  Cato  is  pur  sang , and 
remains  all  unbleached  despite  the  threescore 
Acadian  winters  that  have  pelted  him  with  their 
hail  and  snows,  and  all  the  spring  and  autumn 
deluges  that  wash  the  spots  out  of  piebald  cat- 
tle, and  drench  black  sheep’s  fleeces  to  the  purity 
of  the  barsted  cotton  pod.  Cato  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  his  illustrious  sire  and  his  lofty  descent 
from  the  F.  F.  D.’s  (Dongola),  as  is  abundantly 
evidenced  by  a tale  of  the  country-side,  which 
preserves  the  haughty  rebuke  administered  by 
aim  to  his  son — Cato  de  free  times — whose  early 
proclivities  to  frog  ponds  and  mud  puddles 
evinced  such  plebeian  tendencies  of  soul  as  oft- 
times  vexed  the  brain  of  his  aristocratic  sire 
with  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  his  sometimes  over- 
magnanimous  spouse. 

Cato — it  is  some  twenty  years  since — was  one 
afternoon  trying  to  puzzle  out  the  road  from 
44Ould  M4Slaggerty*s”  whisky -mill  to  “home 
an’  Chloe,”when,  as  he  tacked  up  a small  emi- 
nence. he  was  hove  nil  aback  by  the  sight  of 
Cato  III.,  apparently  nearly  in  a state  of  nature, 
disporting  hugely  among  some  ducklings  in  a 
greenish  puddle,  half  pool,  half  ditch,  that  stood 
by  the  way-side.  Cato  II.  went  backward  from 
the  blasting  vision  till  the  fence  44  fotch’d  him 
tip  ker-whang.  ” He  stretched  forth  an  arm,  he 
(after  several  essays)  pushed  back  from  his  en- 
cumbered eyebrows  the  picturesque  old  ruin  that 
adorned  his  head,  and,  in  a voice  of  mingled 
agony  and  wrath,  cried  out,  “Cato!  Cato 
Cooper  I Gorn  mighty ! is  dat  you— my  son,  Cato 


Cooper  ? Come  heah  dreckly,  Sah ! I'll  lam 
you  to  be  playin’  in  de  mud  puddles,  you  blaast- 
ed  young  sweep ! — an’  nuffin  but  you  ole  gray 
bob-tail  shirt  on  too!  Pretty  capers  dem  for 
’spectable  man’s  chil’en ! don’  ye  tink  so  ? Come 
out  dat,  I say,  ’fo’  I baash  you  ugly  head  wid  a 
rock-’tone ! come  out  dat,  yah ! Nex’  ting  peo- 
ples cornin’  ’long  de  road  be  s ’pectin’  you’s  some 
low  I'ishyoung  one  V nudder .” 

But  here  Cato’s  adjuration  was  cut  short  by  a 
shriek  of  concave- rending  laughter.  Behind 
him  two  men  rolled  helplessly  on  the  grass, 
while  a third,  desperately  cliuging  to  the  palings, 
choked  out, 

4 4 You  dam  drunken  ole  r&ng-a-tang ! that  ain’t 
your  Cato ; that’s  Squire  Haliburton’s  monkey 
broke  loose,  an’  a-wringin’  the  necks  of  Mother 
Mulholland’s  young  ducks — ” 

But  Cato  heard  no  more. 

Last  winter  one  of  the 44  Senaytors  to  Ottawa,” 
from  the  country  of  Evangeline,  while  wander- 
ing over  his  “princely  domain,”  got  entangled 
in  the  woods,  and,  for  a time,  lost.  lie  discov- 
ered after  a while,  what  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
that  he  was  moving  in  a circle  while  striving  to 
get  out.  Fortunately  he  was  extricated  before 
dark.  That  evening,  relating  his  adventure  to 
a friend,  who  related  it  to  us,  he  enlarged  upon 
his  bewilderment  when  he  ascertained  that  he 
had  come  back  to  his  own  tracks,  and  declared 
that  it  made  him  think  of  the  old  “children*! 
story”  about  the  “world  goin’  round;”  find 
“raley  swanned”  he  couldn’t  “help  ’maginin’,” 
while  he  was  so 44  bothered,”  that 44  thar  was  ra- 
ley  somethin'  in  i if” 

A Baltimore  correspondent,  of  good  moral 
character,  vouches  that  the  following  small  an- 
ecdote was  greatly  enjoyed  the  other  evening  at 
a Presbyterian  singing-school  rehearsal  in  that 
city  j . 

During  the  usual  intermission  a young  gentle- 
man who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  out  late  o’ 
nights  approached  the  instrument,  and  on  tak- 
ing the  seat  vaeated  by  the  professor,  asked  that 
worthy, 

“Professor,  in  what  Aey  is  ‘Days  of  Ab- 
sence ?’  ” 

4 4 The  night-key,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

The  value  of  women  in  this  age  of  woman’3 
rights  had  a queer  exemplification  in  one  of  our 
Territories  upon  a recent  occasion.  It  appears 
that  an  Indian  boy  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Northern  tribes  had  been  living  for  a considera- 
ble time  in  a family  consisting  of  a young  man 
and  his  young  wife,  the  latter  a petite  and 
charming  person.  She  had  occasionally  paid 
some  attention  to  the  Indian  boy,  and  for  his 
services  had  rewarded  him  with  a smile  of  ap- 
probation, and  in  one  way  or  another  had  capti- 
vated the  heart  of  the  savage  completely. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  young  wife  to  go 
away  on  a long  journey  to  the  eastward,  on  a 
visit  to  her  mother.  After  her  departure  the 
Indian  was  quite  restless,  and  made  frequent  in- 
quiries of  the  husband  about  the  little  squaw. 
He  was  put  off  with  evasive  answers,  and  was 
finally  told  that  the  young  wife  had  been  sold, 
and  would  probably  come  back  no  more.  This 
set  the  Ipdian  to  thinking,  and  appeared  to  make 
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him  very  uneasy.  One  day  when  the  husband, 
in  company  with  Colonel  Brackett,  was  about 
going  out,  the  Indian  came  np  and  asked  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  purchase  the  little  squaw 
back.  The  husband  appeared  to  reflect  some 
time,  and  finally  answered, 

“Yes,  but  I should  have  to  give  a horse  for 
her.  ” 

This  seemed  too  mnch  for  the  Indian,  who  in- 
stantly replied, 

“Oh,  don’t  do  dat;  give  ’em  my  little  dog; 
dat’s  enough  for  her!” 

How  is  that  for  the  equality  of  women  ? 

This  from  a friend  in  Iowa : 

Last  evening  at  a little  dinner-party,  in  which 
Judge  Dillon,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
and  others  of  local  fame,  participated,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  recent  change  of  base 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,  and  the  resulting  un- 
favorable comments  of  some  of  his  former  ad- 
mirers. The  44  situation”  was  thusly  described : 

It  reminds  me  of  a story  told  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln while  receiving  the  sympathies  of  his  friends 
in  the  evening  after  his  defeat  for  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Judge  Douglas.  “When  I 
was  a boy  at  school  we  had  among  us  a big 
clumsy  Hoosier  lad,  who  one  day  fell  and  re- 
ceived some  severe  bruises.  As  he  didn’t  seem 
inclined  to  continue  the  play  we  asked  him, 

44  4 What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?* 

* “ 4 Well,  boys,’  he  replied, 4 1 suppose  I’m  too 
big  to  cry  about  it,  but  it  hurts  so  goll-darned 
bad  that  I can’t  laugh  at  it.’  ” 

And  that’s  44  what’s  the  matter”  with  the  Uni- 
tarians. 


A virgin  of  mature  years  from  one  of  the  rural 
towns  of  Pennsylvania  was  visiting  in  the  far- 
famed  city  of  Gotham,  and  being  quite  $ novice 
in  city  life,  her  friends  took  great  pains  in  exhib- 
iting to  her  the  numerous  lions  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis. Nothing  seemed  to  delight  and  interest 
her  so  much  as  a visit  to  A.  T.  Stewart’s  palatial 
establishment.  A polite  and  gentlemanly  young 
clerk  devoted  himself  to  the  anctent  maiden  with 
charming  assiduity,  answered  all  her  inquiries 
with  interest  and  jlromptness,  escorted  her 
through  the  different  departments,  displayed  the 
goods  most  temptingly,  and  finally,  having  gone 
the  rounds,  was  about  to  depart  with  a profound 
bow.  The  lady,  however,  detained  the  young 
man,  and  was  most  profuse  in  her  thanks  for  his 
great  courtesy ; but  she  suddenly  stopped,  and 
exclaimed,  with  great  discomfiture  and  chagrin: 

44  There , I have  taken  this  long  journey  to 
.New  York,  and  visited  Stewart’s  great  store,  and 
yet  have  never  seen  the  candy  department !” 

Imagine  the  discomfiture  of  the  old  lady  at  her 
ungratified  vision  of  the  “sweets;”  also  of  her 
entertainers,  the  New  Yorkers,  that  such  palpa- 
■ ble  and  unpardonable  ignorance  should  lurk  be- 
neath a lady-like  appearance  and  demeanor. 


same  time  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men.  No 
one  enjoys  or  can  tell  A good  stoiy  better  than 
he.  This  one  I think  well  worthy  preservation  in 
your  treasury  of  good  things,  the  Editor’s  Drawer. 
Not  many  years  ago,  the  judge  says,  a man  was 
on  trial  at  Wavnesborough,  in  this  State,  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  The  evidence  for  the  State 
in — of  itself  fatally  defective — the  defendant 
on  his  part,  by  the  testimony  of  several  unim- 
peachable witnesses,  established  a perfect  “ali- 
bi.” The  judge  and  every  one  else  supposed  the 
prosecuting  attorney  would  thereupon  give  up  the 
case.  But  no;  he  was  an  obstinate  fellow,  whom 
the  defendant’s  counsel  had  made  mad,  and,  more- 
over, he  “had  no  use  for”  the  defendant  any  way, 
and  argue  the  case  he  would.  Court  adjourned 
till  the  next  morning.  Meanwhile  our  attorney- 
general  spent  a good  portion  of  the  night  in  ran- 
sacking the  books  for  “bloody  cases,”  more  es- 
pecially those  in  which  the  judges  had  indulged 
in  a vast  deal  of  rhetoric  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  horrible  nature  of  the  crime  of  murder. 
These  extracts  he  read  to  the  jury  in  his  speech 
the  next  morning,  quoting  also  freely  from  the 
Old  Testament  as  to  the  proper  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  murderer,  and  closed  up  in  a perfect 
conflagration  of  English  adjectives  in  giving  his 
own  notions  as  to  the  indescribable  heinousness 
of  the  crime  of  murder.  The  Court  then  charged 
the  jury  briefly,  who,  after  a few  moments’  retire- 
ment, brought  in  a verdict  of 44  Guilty  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree !”  Of  course  a new  trial  was 
at  once  granted.  Defendant’s  counsel,  however, 
was  naturally  curious  to  know  how  the  jury  could 
have  found  that  verdict,  and  so,  walking  up  to 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  twelve,  he  said 
to  him,  44  How  on  earth  did  you  find  that  ver- 
dict ? on  what  evidence  did  you  base  it  ?”  * 

44 Oh !”  said  the  juryman ; 44  thar  wa’n’t  noth- 
ing in  the  evidence  that  tecked  him ; but,  you 
see,  the  law  was  so strong  /” 

Uncle  John  Vernam,  of  Livingston  County, 
New  York,  had  a droll  way  of  expressing  his 
views,  and  evidently  had  some  practical  ideas 
about  the  ministerial  commission.  Every  Christ- 
mas he  sent  to  each  clergyman  in  the  village  of 
Mount  Morris  a first-class  ham  of  liberal  dimen- 
sions. Some  years  ago  a new  preacher  settled 
in  the  town,  and  started  a new  sect.  When 
Christmas  enme  the  old  settled  clergymen  re- 
ceived their  large  hams,  but  the  new  apostle  was 
favored  with  a small  shoulder.  Meeting  Uncle 
John,  he  asked  why  he  gave  to  the  brethren  a 
“big  ham”  and  to  him  a “little  Bhoulder.” 

44  Oh,”  said  Uncle  John,  with  a twinkle  in  his 
eye,  44  that’s  all  right,  all  right.  Yon  come  about 
ns  near  to  a minister  as  a shoulder  does  to  a 
ham.” 


The  State  of  Ohio  has  a practical  liquor  law, 
under  which  imprisonment  as  well  as  fine  is  not 
only  possible,  but  frequent.  In  the  quiet  rural 
village  of  Coshocton,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  whisky  and  its  uses  are  not  classed  with 
the  44  lost  arts,”  but  the  liquor  law  seems  to  have 
binding  force.  At  the  last  term  of  the’Common 
Picas  Court  “in  and  for  said  county,”  held  in 
the  village  aforesaid,  one  Shikes,  a Teutonic  cit- 
izen of  versatile  business  pursuits,  was  tried  for 
selling  whisky  “contrary  to  the  statute,”  etc., 
and  4 4 against  the  peace  and  dignity,”  etc.  He 


Yon  have  thousands  of  readers  (writes  a corre- 
spondent at  Nashville,  Tennessee)  who  appreciate 
a good  thing  at  the  expense  even  of  that  44  bul- 
wark of  our  liberties,”  the  trial  by  jury.  The 

Hon.  N B , for  many  years  before  the 

war,  and  at  present,  our  highly  respected  circuit 
judge,  while  perhaps  as  good  a nisi  prius  judge 
as  has  ever  worn  the  judicial  ermine,  is  at  the 
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was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of 
fifty  dollars,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  for  thirty  days.  To  this  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  offered  serious  objections,  and  protested  as 
follows : 

“Chail!  Go  to  chail!  Me  go  to  chail! 
Bnt  I can’t  go!  Dere’s  my  piznesa — my  pak- 
ery.  Who  pokes  my  pread  when  I ben  gone  ?” 

Casting  his  eyes  about  the  court -room  ap- 
pealingly, they  fell  upon  the  good-natured  face 
of  jolly  "Chris  Ellwaner,  a fellow-countryman, 
who  has  no  “pizness,”  and  forthwith  a brilliant 
idea  occurred  to  him.  Turning  to  the  Court,  he 
said,  in  sober  earnest : 

“ Dere’s  Chris  Ellwaner ! He's  got  noting  to 
do.  Send  him !” 

Chris  wus  not  sent,  but  remains  at  large  to  be 
the  butt  of  the  village  over  Shikes’s  novel  idea 
of  vicarious  imprisonment. 

When  I was  commanding  the  second  brigade, 
second  division  of  cavalry  corps,  Military  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mississippi,  while  colonel  of  the 
Twelfth  Indiana  Cavalry  (writes  a friend  in 
Western  New  York),  there  occurred  a comical 
little  incident,  which  I send  you,  and  which  you 
are  welcome  to  for  the  Drawer. 

I was  riding  across  Canal  Street,  in  New  Or- 
leans, not  far  from  the  bronze  statue  of  Heniy 
Clay.  My  Irish  orderly  rode  up  and  said,  as  he 
pulled  his  forelock,  “Does  them  N’Orleans  fel- 
lers like  a nager  go’s  t’  pit  a statter  of  him  in 
the  fashionablest  sthreet  they’ve  got?” 

“That  isn’t  a nigger,  Tom,”  said  I;  “that’s 
the  great  Clay  statue.” 

“Might  I go  look  at  it?” 

Tom  galloped  off,  on  my  permission,  rode 
round  the  statue,  dismounted,  and  climbed  up 
on  the  granite  pedestal ; and  then,  mounting  his 
horse  again,  he  soon  overtook  me. 

“Did  they  tell  yez  that  was  clay?”  said  he, 
with  every  appearance  of  disgust. 

“Yes,”  I said. 

“Well,  Sir,  it’s  a lie — it’s  iron /” 

A piquant  anecdote  in  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  Young  Oxford  comes  to  us  by  last 
steamer.  It  is  notorious  that  all  the  dons  are 
not  quite  as  orthodox  as  they  might  be,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  are  decidedly  heterodox.  A 
budding  B.A.  met  one  of  these  heterodox  dons 
the  other  day  and  asked,  “By-the-bye,  Mr. 
Blank,  were  you  ever  vaccinated  ?” 

“ Yes,  ” was  the  don’s  answer.  “ When  I was 
a little  boy  I was  vaccinated,  and  I was  also  bap- 
tized; but  neither  took .” 

It  was  a very  improper  observation  in  a don, 
of  course ; but  perhaps  the  wit  may  be  allowed 
to  atone  for  its  levity. 

Alphonse  Karr,  the  gardener-poet,  has  of- 
fered a bonmot  to  the  world.  He  was  lately 
present  at  a banquet  givon  by  the  disciples  of 
Hahnemann.  Toasts  were  given  to  the  health  of 
every  medical  celebrity  by  every  body,  when  the 
president  remarked,  “ Monsieur  Karr,  you  have 
not  proposed  the  health  of  any  one.” 

The  poet  rose,  and  modestly  replied,  “I  pro- 
pose the  health  of  the  sick.  ” 

Biddy  has  a curious  felicity  in  perverting  the 
meaning  of  a message  which  she  is  directed  to 
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deliver.  Paddy  excels  in  the  same  thing,  bnt 
Biddy  treads  close  upon  his  heels.  Neither  of 
them  ever  boggles  or  hesitates;  they  dash  off 
something  that  sounds  like  what  they  have  been 
told  to  repeat,  and  then  plume  themselves  upon 
having  made  no  greater  mistake.  Commodore 
Shubrick  was  visiting  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
Pat  was  directed  to  ask  for  letters  for  the  old 
gentleman  at  the  post-office.  Full  of  zeal,  he 
inquired,  “Have  you  iver  a letter  for  Mr.  Brick- 
bat?” 

The  puzzled  postmaster  asked  a by-stander  if 
he  knew  who  was  staying  at  the  Hall.  He  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Shubrick. 

“Sure,  and  he’s  the  man,”  said  Pat;  “but 
didn't  I make  a good  guess  at  it  ?” 

Mr.  Gallup  called  at  the  house  of  a lady  friend, 
and  was  informed  that  she  was  not  at  home.  He 
left  his  compliments,  desiring  Biddy  to  tell  her 
mistress  that  Mr.  Gallup  had  called. 

“Ma’am,"  said  Biddy,  “Mr.  Trot  called  to 
see  you,  and  left  his  likeness.” 

The  alarming  increase  of  suicides  among  us, 
and  the  liberal  space  hitherto  accorded  to  details 
of  that  style  of  exit,  have  suggested  that  an  equal- 
ly satisfactory  and  much  more  succinct  mode  of 
communicating  the  facts  to  the  public  might  be 
made  in  tabular  form — say  like  this : 

Amos  Peters,  New  York— revolver  (Colt’s). 

G.  R.  Watson,  Newark— river  (Passaic). 

Ellen  M'Gorran,  Forty-first  Street— laudanum. 

Robert  Flyn,  Brooklyn— rope. 

John  Burdick,  Hoboken— window  (fourth  story). 

0.  F.  Gould,  Harlem— rum  (S.  Cruz). 

Thos.  Healy— thrown  from  wagon  (2'  40"). 

Ab’m.  Vanderzce,  Williamsburg— razor  (jugular). 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Not  bad  for  an  insurance  man.  At  a social 
party  recently  the  following  question  was  put : 

“ What  is  religion  ?”  The  answer : “ Religion 
is  an  insurance  against  fire  in  the  next  world, 
for  which  honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 

Attorney-Generals  have  enrions  law  ques-  • 
tions  submitted  to  them.  Here  are  three  re- 
cently propounded  from  a neighboring  State : 

To  the  Atomy-Ginral : 

Dear  scr,— Please  rcleave  a perplexd  colecktor: 

1.  If  a man  is  assessed  for  a dog  and  won’t  pay  it 
what  shall  i do  ? 

2.  If  the  dog  dies  after  it  is  assessed  and  before  it  is 
payable  must!  eoleekt  it  ? 

8.  If  a man  is  assessed  for  a dog  who  never  had  a 
dog  how  Bhal  i git  rid  of  it  ? 

A talented  clerk  was  deputed  to  answer,  and 
did  so  as  follows,  after  consulting  “ Ram  on 
Facts:” 

1.  Make  the  dog  pay  it 

2.  Yes,  unless  it  fs  too  far  gone. 

8.  Tie  a tin  pan  to  its  tail 

The  following  criticism  by  a Scotch  sexton  is 
not  bad : 

A clergyman  in  the  country  had  a stranger 
preaching  for  him  one  day,  and  meeting  his 
sexton,  asked, 

“ Well,  Saunders,  how  did  you  like  the  ser- 
mon to-day  ?” 

“ It  was  rather  ower  plain  and  simple  for  me. 

I like  thae  sermons  best  that  jumbles  the  joodg- 
ment  and  confoonds  the  sense.  Od,  Sir,  I nev- 
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er  saw  une  that  could  come  up  to  yoursel'  at 
that.” 


Mr.  Hawkins,  the  eminent  English  lawyer, 
who  was  second  counsel  in  the  famous  Tichborne 
case,  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  at  the  English 
bar — keen  and  vigilant  as  a hawk,  with  a great 
fund  of  pleasantry  and  genuine  humor,  which 
quite  relieved  the  long  tedium  of  the  case.  Law 
courts  require  a little  humor,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  nowhere  else  does  a small  joke  go 
such  a long  way.  A witness  having  died,  the 
Tichborne  counsel  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
crier  was  calling  him  below. 

“ Why  do  you  say  below  f"  quoth  the  Attor- 
ney-General. 

“ He  is  your  witness”  was  the  reply. 


In  the  memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  by  his 
brother  William,  allusion  is  made  to  the  exceed- 
ingly quiet  town  of  Peebles,  their  birth-place, 
and  the  strong  local  attachments  of  the  Scottish 
people.  An  honest  old  burgher  of  the  town  was 
enabled  by  some  strange  chance  to  visit  Paris, 
and  was  eagerly  questioned,  when  he  came  back, 
as  to  the  character  of  that  capital  of  capitals ; to 
which  he  answered  that  “ Paris,  a’  things  con- 
sidered, was  a wonderful  place ; but  still,  Peebles 
for  pleesure!” 

Dean  Ramsay  tells  an  amusing  story  of  the 
cool  self-sufficiency  of  the  young  Scottish  do- 
mestic— a boy  who,  in  a very  quiet,  determined 
way,  made  his  exit  from  a house  into  which  he 
had  very  lately  been  introduced.  He  had  been 
told  that  he  should  be  dismissed  if  he  broke  any 
of  the  china  that  was  under  his  charge.  On  the 
morning  of  a great  dinner-party  he  was  intrusted 
(rather  rashly)  with  a great  load  of  plates,  which 
he  was  to  carry  up  stairs  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dining-room,  and  which  were  piled  up  and  rested 
upon  his  two  hands.  In  going  up  stairs  his  foot 
slipped,  and  the  plates  were  broken  to  atoms. 
He  at  once  went  up  to  the  drawing-room,  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  shouted,  “The 
• plates  are  a’  smashed,  and  I'm  awa’ !” 


How  touching  was  the  grief  displayed  in 

B at  a funeral  a little  out  of  town ! The 

undertaker,  who  was  directing  matters  in  a very 
professional  and  proper  way,  noticed  a man  giving 
orders,  and,  as  he  thought,  rather  encroaching 
upon  the  duties  and  privileges  of  his  own  office. 

“And  who  are  you,  my  friend,  that  are  so 
busy  about  here?’* 

“ Oh ! you  don't  know  me?” 

“No,  I don’t.” 

“ Well,  I'm  the  corpse’s  brother.” 


That  was  a sly  old  Scotchman  who,  on  mar- 
rying a very  young  wife,  was  rallied  by  his  friends 
on  the  inequality  of  their  ages. 

“She  will  be  near  me,”  he  replied,  “to  close 
my  een.” 

“ Weel,”  remarked  another  of  the  party,  “ I’ve 
had  twa  wives,  and  they  opened  my  een . 


Young  men  who  will  sit  up  late  on  Saturday 
nights  playing  cards,  and  go  to  church  next 
morning  with  a “ full  deck”  in  their  pockets, 
should  be  careful  about  their  being  so  bestowed 
os  not  to  fall  out.  When  Bob  Howe  went  to 


the  Baptist  meeting  in  Circleville,  and  took  his 
seat  with  his  sweetheart  in  the  front  pew  in  the 
gallery,  he  had  occasion  to  use  his  haudkerchief, 
and  drawing  it  rather  suddenly  from  the  breast 
pocket,  drew'  out  with  it  the  entire  pack  of  “Co- 
hen’s best  linen,”  which  flew  all  about  below. 
The  good  minister  “ saw”  it,  and  know  ing  where- 
of he  spoke,  simply  observed,  “Young  man, 
your  psalm-book  has  been  poorly  bound.” 

That  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  impression. 


Mr.  Twain  was  recently  found  at  home,  in 
his  library,  dandling  upon  his  knee,  with  every 
appearance  of  fond  paricntness,  a young  Twain 
— so  young  as  not  yet  to  be  able  to  “walk  up- 
right and  make  bargains.”  Mrs.  Twain,  oil 
showipg  the  visitor  into  the  sanctum,  and  finding 
spouse  thus  engaged,  said, 

“ Now,  Mark,  you  know  you  love  that  baby — 
don’t  you  ?” 

“ Well,”  replied  Mark,  in  his  slow,  drawling 
kind  of  way,  “ I — can't — exactly — say — I — love 
— it — but — I — respect — it  /” 


It  rather  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  a 
lady,  on  being  asked  what  she  thought  was  the 
true  meaning  of  the  words,  “ the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,”  answered  that,  in  her  opin- 
ion, “it  was  bed-bugs 

Near  P , in  West  Virginia,  is  a local 

court  presided  over  by  an  honest  old  farmer, 
who  in  earlier  years  was  an  attorney  at  law.  The 
judge  is  a unique  specimen — muscular,  impa- 
tient, quick-tempered,  but  not  ungenerous.  Re- 
cently, while  on  the  bench,  he  espied  in  the  au- 
dience an  old  negro  whom  he  had  employed  to 
haul  some  timber  from  his  saw-mill  near  by,  but 
who  had  been  induced  to  do  the  same  kind  of  labor 
for  another  person,  to  the  neglect  of  the  judiciary. 
The  judge  immediately  suspended  the  trial,  quit 
the  woolsack,  and  approached  the  African  with, 

“Yon old  rascal!  why  didn't  you  haul 

timber  for  me,  as  you  promised  ? I'll  teach  you 
a lesson !” 

Old  Afric  squared  off,  shucked  his  coat,  spat 
on  his  hands,  and  replied : 

“Come  on,  massa!  come  on!  Dis  ole  chile 
used  to  spank  you  when  you’s  a boy,  and,  by 
golly,  he  can  jis  do  it  agin !” 

The  judge’s  “ motion”  was  overruled,  and  a 
nol.  pros . entered. 

In  the  neighboring  village  of  B writes  a 

Western  correspondent,  lived  an  old  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Newberry,  whose  fault-finding 
propensities  had  won  for  him  the  cognomen  of 
“Old  Growler.”  Across  the  way  lived  another 
Newbury  (spelled  with  a u),  who  enjoyed  get- 
ting off  a joke  at  the  expense  of  his  grumbling 
neighbor.  One  morning  a stranger  came  into 
the  store  of  Newbury  in  search  of  a pair  of  boots. 
Not  finding  any  to  fit,  the  obliging  shop-keeper 
informed  him  that  maybe  “Old  Growler”  across 
the  way  could  fit  him  with  a pair.  Over  the 
way  he  went,  and  asked,  “Mr.  Growler,  can  you 
fit  me  to  a pair  of  boots?”  The  cordwainer, 
iijite  at  being  thus  trifled  with,  instantly  sprang 
to  the  door,  and  applied  his  own  boot  to  the 
person  of  the  offender,  with  such  force  as  to  ef- 
fect his  speedy  exit  from  the  room,  at  the  same 
time  mildly  inquiring,  iiIlow  does  that  pair  Jit 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE, 


IN  America  a genuine  old-fashioned  grand- 
father is  a rare  blessing.  The  habits  of 
the  people  are  so  essentially  migratory  that 
the  young  fledgelings  tumble  out  of  the  fam- 
ily neat  before  they  are  able  to  fly ; and  even 
if  they  condescend  to  remain  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  homestead  they  are  continually 
trying  new  situations,  building  new  nests, 
and  changing  from  tree  to  tree,  until  old  age 
forces  them  into  quiescence,  not  where  they 
have  chosen,  but  where  they  happen  to  be. 
These  home  bodies  are,  however,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Young  birds  are 
not,  satisfied  with  such  circumscribed  rest- 
lessness, but  prefer  to  fly  away  over  mount- 
ains and  rivers, hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  miles,  before  they  find  an  abiding- place 
which  suits  their  fancy.  And  as,  in  either 
case,  the  old  birds  at  home  are  unable  to  fol- 


low their  wandering  children,  three  genera- 
tions are  seldom  seen  together,  and  the  sago 
wisdom  of  a grandfather  is  almost  an  un- 
known language — one  of  the  lost  treasures 
of  the  past. 

The  majority  of  Americans  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  no  local  attachments. 
Not  one  in  ten  thousand  lives  in  the  house 
where  his  father  lived  before  him.  This 
taste  for  change  will  last  until  our  broad 
country,  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  is  well  filled  with  homes,  villages,  and 
cities.  Then  will  arise  the  Old-World  love 
for  a homestead  descending  from  father  to 
son,  the  Old-World  reverence  for  time-hon- 
ored customs,  and  the  Old-World  belief  in 
the  wisdom  of  grandfathers,  all  now  consid- 
ered mere  efl'ete  superstitious  of  the  past. 

But  in  its  day  and  generation  our  family 
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stood  oat  a bright  example  to  the  surround- 
ing country.  We  had  a grandfather  who 
sat  in  his  arm-chair,  crowned  with  wisdom 
and  silver  hair,  and  related  to  us  stories  of 
the  good  old  times.  We  were  brought  up  to, 
believe  in  the  degeneracy  of  cities  with  their 
follies  and  false  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  to  ad- 
mire rural  life  with  its  simplicity  and  ration- 
al enjoyment.  We  were  never  weary  of 
hearing  tales  of  the  deep  chimney  with  its 
fire  of  logs,  the  dairy  and  spring-house  with 
their  Btores  of  cool  milk  and  golden  butter, 
the  rustic  gatherings,  and  the  long  journeys 
at  no  greater  speed  than  two  good  horses 
could  attain.  We  cherished  a secret  scorn 
for  our  modern  range,  we  condemned  the 
locomotives  as  prosaic,  we  despised  modem 
society  for  its  false  pretension,  and  longed 
for  the  naive  simplicity  of  country  life. 
Judge,  therefore,  of  our  delight  when  one 
June  morning  grandfather  in  his  deliberate 
manner  remarked : “ Priscilla,  change  is  nec- 
essary to  the  welfare  of  all.  You  are  not 
looking  as  strong  as  I could  wish,  and  I have 
implicit  faith  in  the  remedy  of  my  youth — 
the  remedy  of  common-sense.  In  these  de- 
generate days  people  are  whirled  along  from 
town  to  town  in  hot,  dusty  cars,  losing  the 
scenery,  the  fresh  air,  and  their  tempers. 
Now  I propose,  my  child,  that  we  take  the 
open  carriage,  and  ride  leisurely  into  the 
country,  enjoying  the  broad  sky  and  chan- 
ging clouds,  the  varying  landscape,  and  the 
good  plain  fare  of  the  village  inns.  Once  off 
■these  hard  pavements,  we  shall  find  smooth 
winding  roads,  and,  no  doubt,  discover  much 
to  interest  us  in  the  simplicity  and  rustic 
politeness  of  the  farming  population.”  » 

Cousin  Sue  and  I were  charmed  with  the 
plan,  and  before  many  days  had  passed  we 
started  for  Arcadia,  the  light  carriage  drawn 
by  Bob  and  Sultan,  our  handsome  bays; 
grandfather  driving,  and  Sue  and  I on  the 
back  seat,  in  search  of  the  picturesque  Sue 
and  I were  attired  in  our  oldest  dresses,  and 
carried  only  hand-sachels  in  the  way  of  bag- 
gage ; for  “ your  plainest  attire,  my  dears, 
will  be  more  than  handsome  down  in  the 
country,”  said  grandfather. 

We  soon  left  Marathon  behind  us,  and  a 
rising  ground  showed  its  distant  spires  and 
the  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  above  them. 
“ How  pure  is  this  atmosphere !”  exclaimed 
grandfather,  checking  the  horses,  and  ex- 
panding his  lungs  with  long  breaths  of  de- 
light ; but  just  as  we  had  opened  our  mouths 
to  follow  his  example  a whirl  of  dust  and  a 
whiff  of  coal-oil  heralded  the  approach  of  a 
line  of  teams  from  the  refineries,  and  around 
the  corner  came  the  heads  of  the  slow-mov- 
ing leaders,  the  first  of  a train  of  forty  wag- 
ons, each  one  loaded  with  the  well-known 
odoriferous  blue  casks  which  have  added  so 
much  to  the  dirt  and  wealth  of  Marathon. 
The  heavy  feet  of  the  draught-horses  churned 
up  the  dust,  and  the  penetrating  odor  of  the 


petroleum  filled  the  air.  Coughing  and  chok- 
ing, grandfather  touched  Sultan  with  his 
whip,  in  the  hope  of  passing  the  pestilential 
procession ; but  from  a cross-road  on  the  right 
a peddler’s  red  wagon  rattled  into  the  turn- 
pike before  us,  and  pertinaciously  kept  close 
in  front  of  our  carriage,  enveloping  us  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  exasperating  because  unnec- 
essary. If  grandfather  slackened  his  speed 
so  as  to  fall  behind,  the  red  wagon  would 
slacken  also;  if  we  started  forward  again, 
the  red  wagon  would  rattle  ahead,  the  horses 
on  a full  gallop,  and  the  tin  pans  on  top  clat- 
tering in  distracting  harmony.  Remember- 
ing that  a stern  chase  is  a long  chase,  grand- 
father checked  the  horses  into  a slow  walk, 
but  after  one  free  breath  there  was  the  red 
back  of  our  adversary  close  before  us  again, 
and  the  dust  more  stifling  than  ever.  As  a 
side  remark,  I here  wish  to  protest  against 
the  dog-in-the-manger  policy  peculiar  to  ped- 
dlers’ wagons.  I say  wagons,  because  the 
peddlers  themselves  are  invisible,  hidden 
away  in  the  recesses  of  their  caravans,  and 
therefore  the  aggravation  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  clumsy  vehicles  themselves.  They 
will  neither  go  on  nor  allow  others  to  do  bo  ; 
and  it  is  a question  whether  their  red  color 
may  not  be  considered  an  additional  griev- 
ance. 

Toward  noon  we  approached  the  village 
where  we  were  to  dine,  and  after  driving 
through  a barren,  sandy  public  square  wo 
reached  the  hotel,  and  were  ushered  into  a 
large  room  lighted  by  eight  windows  guilt- 
less of  either  blinds  or  curtains,  where  an 
army  of  flies  buzzed  joyously.  Ten  wooden 
chairs,  a centre  table,  and  a spittoon  com- 
posed the  furniture,  while  the  “ Father  of 
his  Country”  and  “ 8.  T. — 1860. — X.  Planta- 
tion Bitters”  adorned  the  wall.  On  the  ring- 
ing of  a huge  bell  we  went  to  the  dining- 
room, where  the  long  table  was  already  filled 
with  people  engaged  in  a hand-to-hand  con- 
flict'With  the  dishes. 

“Pork -steak,  beef  steak,  fried  ham  and 
eggs,”  said  the  ringleted  damsel  at  our  el- 
bows. 

“ Beef-steak,”  said  grandfather;  “ and,  my 
good  girl,  bring  ns  some  fresh  boiled  eggs, 
and  a little  honey  in  the  comb.” 

“ We  ain’t  got  auy  eggs,  Sir,  except  what’s 
on  the  ham ; we  expected  some  from  Mara- 
thon to-day,  but  they  haven’t  come.  We 
don’t  keep  honey,  but  here’s  some  first-rate 
jam.” 

“ Well,  well,  never  mind ; a pitcher  of 
milk,  then.” 

“We’ve  got  no  milk,  Sir;  milk  is  scarce 
out  here ; but  I can  get  you  a cobbler  or 
julep  at  the  bar.” 

“ We  are  still  too  near  the  city,  my  dears,” 
said  grandfather  as  we  drove  away.  “By 
eveniug  I trust  we  shall  leave  the  turmoil 
far  behind  us,  and  enter  the  real  Arcadia.” 

On  we  journeyed,  and  the  broad  road 
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lengthened  out  before  us  in  endless  monot- 
ony. It  ran  with  mathematical  precision 
from  one  town  to  another,  and  when  we 
reached  the  summit  of  a small  elevation  we 
could  trace  its  white  line  straight  before  us 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  On  either  side, 
shut  in  by  zigzag  fences,  were  corn  and  wheat 
fields,  and  the  hot  sun  burned  their  faces  and 
ours  with  the  persistent  blaze  of  a cloudless 
June  day.  The  light  top  of  the  carriage,  ex- 
tending over  the  back  seat,  afforded  some 
protection  to  Sue  and  myself,  but  poor  grand- 
father simmered  in  front,  and  mopped  his  face 
in  silence.  About  four%o’clock  we  came  to  a 
way-side  inn. 

“We  will  stop  here  and  rest  a few  mo- 
ments,” said  grandfather.  “Perhaps  some 
iced  milk  would  refresh  you. — Here,  Sir,”  he 
called  out  to  a half-grown  youth  who,  with 
his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  was  lounging  j 
on  a bench  at  the  door ; “ will  you  bring  us  j 
a pitcher  of  iced  milk  t” 

“ We  don’t  sell  milk  here,”  replied  the 
boy,  with  a prolonged  stare. 

“ No,  I suppose  your  customers  seldom 
call  for  it;  but  these  ladies  would  like  a 
glass  with  a lump  of  ice.” 

“ But  we  ain’t  got  any  at  all.  We  sell  it 
all  in  Marathon.” 

“ Have  you  any  buttermilk,  then  P 9 

“ No ; we  don’t  keep  buttermilk.” 

“Any  cider?” 

“ No ; wo  don’t  keep  that  either.” 

“ What  in  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson 
do  you  keep?”  asked  my  thirsty  ancestor, 
testily. 

“ The  best  lager  made  in  Marathon ; it 
came  out  by  rail  this  morning.” 

“ I have  never  tasted  this  modern  bever- 
age, Priscilla,  but  I will  now  venture,  as  it 
is  all  they  have,”  said  grandfather,  handing 
me  the  reins. 

Fanning  himself  vigorously  with  his  hat, 
he  disappeared  into  the  house,  leaving  the 
boy  reclining* on  his  bench  with  easy  grace. 
After  a pause  this  youth  opened  a conversa- 
tion : 

“ Fine  day,  ma’am.” 

“ Yes,”  I replied,  “ but  rather  warm.” 

“ It  ’ll  be  a deal  hotter  before  it  gets 
through.  I say,  have  you  got  any  pills  P’ 

“ What  ?”  I asked,  in  astonishment. 

“Any  pills  or  powders  for  fever-nager  or 
liver-complaint  ?” 

“ What  can  hMnean  V9  exclaimed  Sue. 

“Why,  you’re  patent  - medicine  agents, 
ain’t  you  ? They  always  travel  through  the 
country  with  horses  instead  of  taking  the 
cars.  There  was  one  along  last  week  who 
had  his  women  folks  w^th  him,  and  his  med- 
icines under  the  back  seat.” 

“ We  are  not  agents,”  I replied ; “ we  are 
traveling  for  pleasure.” 

“ For  what  ?” 

“ For  pleasure.” 

At  this  juncture  grandfather  appeared, 


and  we  drove  away,  followed  by  the  dull 
curiosity  of  the  pill -consuming  boy,  who 
even  left  his  bench  and  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  road,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  to  gaze  after  the  singular  beiugs 
who  were  traveling  for  “ pleasure.” 

The  heat  grew  more  intense,  and  the  horses 
drooped  under  the  burning  sun,  so  that  it 
was  dusk  before  we  reached  Phyle,  where 
we  were  to  pass  the  night.  Driving  to  the 
hotel,  we  alighted  amidst  a group  of  loun- 
gers, and  struggled  into  the  crowded  house, 
where  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  No 
private  rooms  could  be  Obtained  until  eleven 
o’clock,  when  most  of  the  guests  would  de- 
part ; supper  was  over,  but  we  were  at  lib- 
erty to  go  into  the  dining-room  and  pick  up 
something ; the  old  gentleman  must  attend 
to  the  horses  himself,  as  the  men  were  all 
busy  with  the  procession.  The  Bridge  Com- 
missioners were  in  town,  and  to-morrow  the 
question  of  the  new  bridge  would  be  decided ; 
delegates  from  the  surrounding  towns  were 
present ; there  was  to  be  a torch-light  proces- 
sion, and  the  Hon.  Galusha  A.  Brown  would 
address  the  voters  on  the  square  at  eight 
precisely.  Sitting  on  hard  chairs  in  the 
crowded  parlor,  Sue  and  I passed  a dismal 
hour,  while  grandfather,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
worked  over  Bob  and  Sultan  in  the  stifling 
stable.  Unable  to  find  any  thing  eatable  in 
the  dining-room,  we  started  for  a walk  in 
the  balmy  evening  to  cool  our  aching  brows 
and  escape  the  din  and  confusion ; but  the 
streets  swarmed  with  children  and  dogs,  the 
roar  of  a cannon  came  from  the  square,  and 
finally  we  met  the  procession,  with  a brass 
band  at  the  head  and  drums  at  the  foot, 
and  were  obliged  to  swallow  the  clouds  of 
dust  rising  up  from  the  patriotic  feet  of  the 
bridge  advocates,  and  a finishing  whirl  from  g 
the  carriage  in  the  rear  conveying  the  Hon. 
Galusha  to  the  scene  of  his  triumph.  At 
midnight  we  were  shown  into  disordered 
rooms,  where,  upon  feather-beds,  we  tossed 
uncomfortably  until  welcome  daylight  dawn- 
ed. The  sun  rose  in  an  unclouded  sky.  With 
the  aid  of  a sleepy  boy  grandfather  har- 
nessed the  horses,  and  we  drove  away  from 
Phyle.  The  road  grew  narrow  and  winding, 
and  as  hills  appeared  around  us,  grandfather’s 
spirits  rose. 

“This  is  more  like  old  times!”  he  ex- 
claimed : “ then  all  the  roads  were  hilly,  and 
far  better  they  were,  too,  for  man  and  for 
beast  than  the  modem  turnpike.  I was 
once  thought  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
driving,  my  dears,  and  I never  saw  a hill 
too  precipitous  for  my  fancy.  Yes,  this  is 
something  like  old  times.” 

After  several  hours  we  came  to  a place 
where  two  roads  met,  and  as  there  was  no 
guide-board,  we  hesitated  which  to  take. 

“ The  left-hand  road  seems  to  be  the  most 
traveled,”  I remarked. 

“Priscilla,”  said  grandfather,  solemnly, 
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“ when  you  are  in  any  doubt,  look  at  the  sun ; u No  what,  grandfather  V* 

then  3'ou  can  not  err.  In  old  tinier  people  “ No  breeching,  child  ; we  do  not  require 

were  better  in.st.ruc ted  in  the  science  of  the  it  in  the  city f and  I suppose  Cresar  forgot 
heavens,  and  needed  no  guide-boards.  We  it.” 

are  going  east,  and  the  right -baud  toad  Leaving  me  at  the  horses’  beads,  grand - 
turns  eastward;  so  naturally  that  is  our  father  went  to  the  road -side  and  began 
course.”  polling  a long  rail  out  of  the  fence,  Brave- 

We  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  tracks  ly  he  worked,  and  the  perspiration  fell  in 
grew  fewer  and  fainter  as  we  advanced.  At  drops  as  he  dragged  the  unwieldy  log  across 
length  wo  reached  the  summit  of  a very  tho  road  to  the  carnage,  and,  raising  it  with 
high  hill.  great  exertion,  ran  it  through  the  spokes  of 

“ Rather  precipitous,”  said  grandfather ; the  liind  wheels, 
and  Sue  and  I held  our  breath  us  Bob  and  “Now,  children,  go  on  before,  and  I will 
Sultan  somewhat  unwillingly  commenced  see  how  the  brake  works” 
the  descent.  “Whoa,  boys,  whoa!”  called  We  started,  and  when  half-way  down  the 
out  our  driver,  wrapping  tho  reins  around  hill  were  frightened  by  a tremendous  noise 
his  w rists  and  bracing  his  feet  against  the  in  the  rear.  First  came  the  horses,  foaming 
dash-board.  Foster  and  faster  we  went, for  and  fretting, just  ready  to  breakaway ; thou 
the  horses  could  not  hold  back,  and  finally  grandfather,  on  the  front  seat,  without  hia 
they  raced  down  the  sharp  pitch,  broke  into  hat,  his  hair  streaming,  bis  face  scarlet,  hold- 
a gallop  on  the  brhlge,  and  continued  it  half-  ing  on  to  the  reins  with  all  his  strength; 
way  up  the  opposite  ascent.  Much  fright-  the  locked  wheels  of  the  carriage  canoe  bang- 
ened,  Sue  and  I heaved  a sigh  of  relief  as  our  ing  along,  hitting  every  s t<w\  and  throwing 
gay  steeds  dropped  into  a walk;  but  when  a cloud  of  dust  over  us  as  they  crashed  on 
we  reached  the  summit,  there  before  us  lay  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bill, 
another  pitch  even  more  dangerous  than  the  Picking  up  the  lost  hat,  we  followed,  And 
first.  Grandfather  reined  up,  and  Sue,  who  found  the  equipage  safe  on  the  bridge,  and 
is  something  of  a coward,  exclaimed,  grandfather  laboring  to  pull  out  the  rail. 

H Ob,  please,  let  me  get  out  and  walk.”  “ I think  I had  better  put  it  in  the  carriage,” 
“Well,  my  clears,  per  haps  you  would  do  he  said,  panting,  “ for  we  may  need  it  if 
better  to  get  out,  both  of  you ; for,  as  the  there  are  any  more  hills.”  So  we  toiled  up 
horses  have  no  breeching,  I must  contrive  a J the  asceut,  tha  unwieldy  rail  in  even’  body’s 
specie*  of  brake  for  the  carriage,  or  they  j way,  and  threatening  to  take  our  lives  at 
may  do  us  some  injury.”  j one  fell  blow'.  Any  more  bills  indeed ! It 
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was  w*U  we  took  t.lUe  fvr  HpiTjUit 
ftit  t\ f the  moriu^Rg  lifi fc>ug  it  in  amt 
the  carriage,  vujunug  it  Unougb  the  hi&d 
wlseekH  &ml  walking  up  and  down  «ndk$s& 
bill*  in  cloud*  of  d uSi  and  d* w & 
ti  bn.  Wum  witli  ja?fA  l^t:  .'. 

Megunvtb*  vi&*ge ■ '&&&$ i;.w«  wera to  dtrie. 
‘‘Wlwt  sbdmirt&UI*  r*M»  yen  hare  about 
Sfcmr  growled  grawlftithfcr,  im*‘  he  sank  into 
a chair ; " l&wt&  wxr  mvh'hiUs^.; 

4 ‘ You  .ihm't  mean  to  a(^^on/«ajne  over 
the  full  mul?"  aekeil  tto  fat  htndlord. 

‘ Why  didn't;  joii  tkfcH  thV  kft^haud  road  f 
It  V as  smooth  a**  your  -li&mV*  ;£  ^ : ,v  V;  .; 

/‘  But  that  road  mma  to  tilt*  WW&P 

Ujt  dorft  know  uuthmg  u1»out  and 
west."  r^died  Boulton ; **■  bjut  tJwfcV  the 
ro;u'l,  anil  nobody  think*  of  coming  or fcr  the 
hiil«.  now  aday  s.v 

Our  dinner  consisted  of  fried  barn  and 
eggs;  no  ■Tegptabk'ri  ice  *ip‘:£ht\  ktoitse* 
Wiih)  -were  repasTing  in  the  parlor  the 
door  opened,  al«i  agmmt  yvmng  vamju  up- 
peared,  her  hair  amiiiged  in  au  enormous 
^Mj^on,  with  « solitary  cind  dangling  dwti 
her  back  ^ Qoofldifteritoon,  Jailii®,*’  • she' 
said,  .-stating;-  herself  m a rocking-chair  and 
moiling  -graeihu^ly.  b You  be  from  Mara- 
thon , pak&m-'*!*. 

I"  replied*  with  dignity.; 

V Well,  1 thought  Td  come  in  Aud  keep 
you  company  a white*  Xm  $eo  Fye  got  a 
dressmaker  in  the  baak^fhfomty  and  Vm  hriv- 
inr  & dres*  ma<la  arer.  ! thought  likely  you 
uovJd  toil  m*  whether  ’bmn  aa^at  geatotd  to 


tiav  upper  skirt or '$*?&"  I 
the  that  pMtiy^ik.-hHH^h 

hi  thou  gh  you  don't  fa’  he^;  none, 

Wf  fhm  dresses  of  you**?  fcfct  \Uf  jfeff 
ih&hkm  of  two  j^ara  ago.  Mevy&ti  got  any 
others*  .with  you  f' 

“ Kby '•  JF  replied  * * we  brought  tio  tfithka.” 

?■  Wi:U<  now : for  my  party  I like  to.  h*v  my 
things  in  the  sty  h^  especially  when  JVu  Trav- 
eling^ pursued  mar  visitor^  'V  folks  her*  in 
Megara  are  mighty  partuniliir  about  fash- 
ion. Excuse  nib,  but  is  t hut  the  latest  thin**; 
in  hair T?  pointing  to  Sues  somewhat  di- 
aljyveWxl  coifthre. 

Hero  l felt  called  upon  to  explain  thii.t 
we  inm}o  no  attempt  at  olulxita  te  toUeie.  as 
\u>  iuHl  cxaiie  iiiTfcrt»  the  eonutry  for  Test  and 
ohangc  of  iih  i l/iil  tt.  reps  oalj-  tru»  ovirleur 
Mtfikyfia?  i&ifc  efiu^?r|u<moe  wore  sadly 
tliwhti&t&$  by  .the  mi Upuuted  style-  of  otir 
gnrnit>m«i;  pnd  nftoi  some  iiirther 


tion  t.hf!  young  worn  an  rcomrhedj^  You’re 
•female  l!r-  At  Sn<Jkvx^ 

iiement  diacdaiiuru*  tlie  ymiUg  wotmm  bhiud- 
I5  replied,  ^Nf>  «ifen*H*>  Sk;  t *n\ly  thofigbt 
m Ixecaua^  the  sudtHgors  iitn^tly  pays  tu»  uM 
tefitidn  io  11m  fanhidns.  OemhdAV*?! 

WeJfcft  Megiira  sooo  aAurwH^LiMbl  av:V’ 
jourueytMl  tlm  f lpuds  begiin  #>■ .giithefy  kiwi  n 
light  hjrth^o  cinded  the  lieatoil  uir.  h How 
doligh  tfui  flda  M3?-  yri\  ekelaim^l,  and  to 
half  an  lroUT  ho  La  the  r sjU^dipn 

of  onr  A plushwl  sud 

detdy  upon  the  da«h-l»mnl.  Jfhrjpi  ibbov 
mttd  a sheet  '*$  water  mfe  poum)};  d*ewu 
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upon  us,  while  the  thunder  rolled,  the  light- 
ning flashed,  and  the  horses  plunged  in 
fright.  For  fifteen  minutes  we  breasted 
the  storm,  but  the  rain  drove  in  such  tor- 
rents upon  us  that  we  Anally  turned  around 
and  interposed  the  back  of  the  carriage  be- 
tween us  and  the  storm.  There  we  waited 
patiently,  the  water  oozing  through  the  top 
down  upon  our  heads,  while  grandfather, 
unable  to  protect  himself  in  his  exposed  po- 
sition, sat  in  a pool,  with  a water-fall  run- 
ning down  his  back.  The  horses,  shriveled 
and  forlorn,  crowded  against  each  other,  and 
Bob  occasionally  looked  over  his  shoulder 
reproachfully  at  us  as  we  sat  in  the  dripping 
carriage,  and  no  doubt  had  his  own  horse 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  picturesque. 

When  we  were  thoroughly  wet  through 
the  storm  abated,  leaving  behind  a steady 
rain  and  hopeless  gray  clouds  to  cheer  us  on 
our  way.  The  clay  road  was  so  slippery 
that  the  horses  could  not  be  urged  out  of  a 
walk,  and  disconsolately  we  plodded  along, 
wet,  cold,  and  miserable.  Toward  evening 
we  came  to  a railroad  crossing,  and  seeing 
a locomotive  coming,  we  drew  up  to  wait. 
The  train  dashed  by  with  its  long  cars  filled 
with  warm,  dry  travelers,  who  looked  up 
carelessly  from  their  papers  to  see  us  sitting 
there  in  the  rain. 

“ That  is  the  evening  train  to  Marathon,” 
said  Sue.  A vague  wish  dawned  in  our 
damp  bodies,  but  no  one  dared  express  it  in 
words ; and  we  plodded  onward. 

Late  at  night  we  arrived  at  Parlet,  and, 
stiff  with  cold  and  exhaustion,  silently  sought 
our  beds.  The  next  morning,  however,  the 
sun  rose  brilliantly  in  a clear  sky,  and  the 
dewy  fields,  refreshed  by  the  rain,  looked  like 
green  velvet  spread  over  the  earth.  Inspired 
by  the  fresh  beauty  around  us,  our  courage 
rose,  and  we  defied  Fate  to  daunt  us  in  our 
voyage  of  discovery.  The  inevitable  ham 
and  eggs  were  devoured  with  healthy  ap- 
petites, and  with  renewed  hope  we  started 
on  our  journey.  Any  thing  equal  to  that 
road  I never  saw,  and  hope  never  to  see 
again ; part  of  it  lay  through  a swamp,  and 
was  of  that  delicate  construction  known  as 
“ corduroy.”  We  jolted,  slipped,  and  dragged 
along,  until  the  carriage,  clogged  with  earth, 
creaked  like  a great  caravan,  and  the  origi- 
nal color  of  the  horses  was  lost  in  mud.  To- 
ward noon  we  met  a boy  with  an  ox  team. 
“ Is  the  road  any  better  beyond  here,  young 
man  f”  asked  grandfather.  “ Wa’al,  there  air 
some  pretty  bad  chuck-holes,  but  I guess  you 
can  squeeze  through,”  was  the  reply.  With 
this  encouraging  hope  we  went  on ; Bob  and 
Sultan,  their  high-bred  courage  all  gone, 
showed  symptoms  of  lying  down  in  the 
middle  of  each  chuck-hole  and  giving  it 
up.  With  the  aid  of  the  whip  we  at  last 
reached  Corinth,  and  as  the  landlord  was 
absent,  the  good-natured  landlady  bustled 
around  to  get  us  a “ real  good  dinner.”  In 


| the  intervals  of  preparation  she  occasionally 
looked  in  upon  us  so  that  we  should  not  feel 
lonely,  and  during  one  of  these  visits  directed 
our  attention  to  a work  of  art  on  the  walk 
This  gem  was  evidently  the  pride  of  her  heart ; 
it  represented  an  uuhappy  man  skewered  into 
a dress-coat,  his  hands  carefully  spread  on  his 
knees,  and  liis  ears  rasped  by  a high  shirt  col- 
lar. By  his  side  sat  a fat  woman  done  up  in 
red  silk,  a gold  chain  round  her  head  support- 
ing a cameo  pin  on  her  forehead,  and  brace- 
lets, rings,  and  other  ornaments  in  gorgeous 
profusion.  In  the  foreground  near  a rose- 
bush stood  a child,  with  round  eyes  and 
elaborate  curls,  gazing  at  nothing  with 
chembic  sweetness.  I admired  this  chef- 
d'oeuvre  in  silence;  but  Sue,  with  the  rash 
courage  of  youth,  ventured  a bold  question. 
“ Your  likeness,  madam  f” 

“ Wa’al,  now,”  said  the  lady,  highly  flatter- 
ed, “it  was  taken  for  us,  Jotliam  and  me, 
and  I reckon  it  do  look  like  us  when  we 
get  them  clothes  on ; but  I shouldn’t  have 
thought  you’d  known  it  for  me  in  this  here 
old  dress.” 

“ Your  little  girl  f”  pursued  Sue,  embold- 
ened by  her  success. 

“ Wa’al,  no ; the  fact  is,  we  never  had  no 
children;  but  I kinder  thought  it  ud  look 
better  to  have  a child  in  the  picture,  so  I^jest 
borrowed  one  for  the  day.” 

Before  long  detachments  of  boys  appeared 
at  the  door  and  stared  at  us  with  open 
mouths ; if  we  raised  the  windows  for  fresh 
air,  each  one  was  immediately  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  more  boys,  who  whispered  together 
and  inspected  us  curiously.  When  dinner 
was  announced  three  half-grown  girls  stood 
in  the  dining-room  ostensibly  to  wait  upon 
us,  but  in  reality  to  stare,  for  they  never  re- 
moved their  eyes  from  our  party.  Pork  and 
beans,  hot  soda  biscuit,  fried  ham,  pickles, 
and  mince-pie  composed  the  bill  of  fare ; no 
ice,  but  plenty  of  flies.  As  we  finished  our 
meal,  the  landlady,  after  a prolonged  whis- 
pering with  unseen  friends  in  the  kitchen, 
bashfully  addressed  grandfather  as  follows : 

“ If  you  please,  Sir,  is  the  show  coming  this 
week  or  next  f” 

“What  do  you  mean,  madam f”  asked 
grandfather,  in  some  surprise. 

“The  show,  Sir — the  circus.  Wo  heard 
tell  as  how  the  manager  and  the  ladies  as 
rides  the  horses  were  coming  first  in  a car- 
riage ; and  that’s  you,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“Good  Heavens,  no,  madam!  We  are 
traveling  for  pleasure.  Let  the  horses  be 
brought  around  immediately,”  added  graud- 
father,  angrily,  as  he  left  the  room. 

While  we  were  putting  on  our  outer  gar- 
ments the  children  of  Corinth  gathered 
around  the  door,  new  reinforcements  com- 
ing in  constantly  from  eyery  house  in  sight. 
“What’s* up,  Hill f”  called  a distant  voice 
outside.  “It’s  the  ladies  as  rides  in  the 
circus,”  bellowed  Bill,  making  a trumpet 
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of  bis  hand*  to  in- 
crease the  sound.  » 

'‘Get  Jake  and  Jim, 

ami  burry  up,  if  you  ’ ' ${»  f !l'  • • 3 i5' : . ’ : 

want  to  see  them/*  - ’• ••  r 

“Irniy,  miss/’ said  • • V.  < 

a courageous  little 

girl,  pulling  my  , 

^ ^ ^ 
brought  up  *Ht  a ».  IF  YUl,  vjjubJb,  em,  in  the  allow  mm ire  this  wmf 

coal  mine!  The 

river  ami  canal  flowed  alongside,  and  rough-  A grinning  urchin  appeared  out  of  the 
looking  men  with  lamps  on  their  hats  rode  ground  and  led  the  way,  through  gates  and' 
in  and  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  like  meadows,  to  a small  house  whose  twinkling 
so  many  gnomes,  light  beamed  out  in  the  darkness  cheerily. 

° Is  this  the  road  to  Argos  V1  asked  grand-  Ben  Jones  received  ns  readily,  and  ushered 
father,  meekly.  us  into  the  hot  kitchen,  where,  with  the 

‘‘The  road  to  Argos f No.  This  here’s  thermometer  at  ninety-nine, Mrs.  Ben  and  a 
the  road  to  the  coal  mine,  and  this  here’s  the  ! graduated  row  of  children  were  eating  Hap- 
end  of  it.  You’ll  have  to  go  back  four  miles,  ; jacks.  With  glowing  hospitality  the  matron 
and  turn  to  the  right  over  the  bridge.  Argos  j prepared  a fresh  supply,  which,  together  with 
is  flee  or  six  miles  from  here.’’  j fried  pork  and  coffee,  completed  our  repast. 

Grandfather  looked  profoundly  discour-  j Mrs.  Jones  informed  us  that  she  sold  all  her 
aged,  and  Sue  glanced  apprehensively  at  the  milk  and  eggs  to  go  to  Marathon ; that  she 
steep  hill  and  gathering  gloom,  didn’t  raise  much  garden -stud,  as  she  could 

“ Your  horses  look  pretty  well  tuckered  got  it  cheaper  from  the  canal-boats  com- 
nut,  mister/’  continued  the  miner,  who  had  ing  down  from  the  city.  14 1 like  to  go  to 
been  examining  Bob  and  Sultan.  town  once  in  a while  myself,”  she  added, 

44 1 am  afraid  they  art4  exhausted,  as  yon  “ to  see  the  fashions,  and  get  a taste  of 
say.  Is  there  any  farm-house  in  the  weigh-  j strawberries  or  peaches.  We  ain’t  got  no 
borbood  w here  wo  can  be  accommodated  for  j fruit  here  but  water- millions,  and  they’re 
the  night  f”  ; so  fillin’.” 

“ W&’aV’  said  the  matt,  reflect  ing,  “ p’r’aps  j The  evening  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
Ben  Jones  will  take  you  iu.  Bilk  come  here  ! charging  into  the  little  finny,  dispatched 
and  show  the  gentleman  the  road  across  the  them  by  detachments  to  bed.  Then,  as  she 
fields  to  Jones’s.”  J produced  a flaming  kerosene  lamp, she  asked, 
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with  lively  interest,  u I suppose  you  see  the 
hanging  last  week  T” 

“ You  mean  Foot,  the  murderer  T Oh  no,” 
said  Sue,  with  a shudder. 

“ You  didn’t  go ! Laws,  ain’t  that  strange  f 
Why,  I’d  good  thoughts  of  going  up  to  Mara- 
thon myself  on  purpose,  and  taking  Timothy 
John ; it  ain’t  often  one  gets  such  a chance. 
I read  his  last  confession  out  loud  to  all  the 
children  last  night.  I thought  it  ud  be  a 
warning  to  them.  I suppose  there’s  lots  of 
fires  and  fights  up  to  Marathon  ’most  every 
night,  ain’t  they  t I always  read  all  I can  get 
hold  of  about  them;  it’s  something  lively 
to  think  of  in  this  dull  place.  Wa’al,  good- 
night, ladies ; I hope  you’ll  sleep  well,”  con- 
cluded Mrs.  Ben,  as  she  left  us  at  the  door  of 
our  bed-chamber. 

It  was  a still,  warm  night,  and  Sue  and  I 
expended  all  our  strength  in  vain  upon  the 
small  window — it  would  not  open.  Finally 
discovering  two  nails  at  the  top,  we  succeed- 
ed in  pulling  them  out  and  letting  some 
fresh  air  into  the  room,  which  had  been  heat- 
ed like  an  oven  by  the  hot  sun  on  its  sloping 
roof.  A feather-bed  and  gay  patchwork 
quilt  invited  us  to  simmering  repose.  We 
slept,  and  the  mosquitoes  came  up  from  the 
canal  in  battle-array,  and  reveled  until  they 


were  satiated;  they  then  drew  off  their 
forces  and  retired  in  good  order,  leaving 
their  marks  behind  them. 

The  next  morning  we  left  the  hospitable 
farm-house,  and  retracing  our  steps  past  the 
coal  mine  and  up  the  steep  hill,  we  took  the 
lost  road  to  Argos.  Bob  was  dead  lame,  and 
Sultan  coughed  as  only  a horse  can  cough. 
Sue  and  I concealed  our  mosquito  - bitten 
faces  under  thick  veils;  and  grandfather, 
drawn  up  with  rheumatism,  vouchsafed  not 
a word  from  the  front  seat. 

At  ten  o’clock  we  reached  Argos;  the 
horses  were  put  up  in  a stable,  and  silently 
we  took  the  noon  train  for  Marathon. 

Moral  by  grandfather : “ Tempora  mutan- 
tur.” 

Moral  by  Sue : “ Three  wise  men  of  Goth- 
am,” etc. 

Moral  by  the  historian  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  takes  the  form  of  an  anecdote : 
A Frenchman  went  to  visit  some  friends  in 
Scotland,  and  was  taken  up  to  the  summits 
of  all  the  neighboring  mountains  before  day- 
light to  see  the  sun  rise.  Another  guest  ar- 
i rived.  The  Frenchman  drew  him  aside,  and 
in  a tragical  tone  demanded,  “ Aimez-v^gg 
les  beautds  de  la  Nature  f Pour  moi,  je  m 
abhorrk  !” 


OFF  THUNDER  BAY. 

A LEGEND  OF  LAKE  HURON,  1773. 


“ Ws  sail,  we  sail  in  our  Mackinac  boat ; 

Over  old  Huron  on  we  go ; 

Above,  above  ns  the  summer  clouds  float, 

8ailing  aloft  as  we  sail  below ; 

Behind  ns  the  north  wind  sings  in  our  wake, 
Wing-and-wing  he  bears  us  away ; 

And  off  to  the  right  o’er  the  sparkling  lake 
Looms  up  the  headland  of  Thunder  Bay.” 

Her  brown  hands  toy  with  the  flowers  in  her  lap— 
8picy  juniper,  balsam  sweet ; 

Her  black  hair  waves  from  her  red-beaded  cap 
Down  to  her  little  moccasined  feet 
“Alone  with  ourselves,  alone  with  our  love, 
Wing-and-wing  through  the  summer  day, 

We  sail  below,  and  the  clouds  sail  above, 

O’er  the  deep  waters  off  Thunder  Bay.” 

Upon  the  Evergreen  Isle  in  the  north 
The  Indian  mother  silent  waits; 

The  old  French  father  strides  back  and  forth, 

And  hails  the  ship  coming  through  the  straits: 

“ Ho,  brave  voyageur,  our  child  hast  thou  seen— 
Petite  Marie,  Flower  of  the  Snow  ? 

We  find  but  the  fringe  of  her  mantle  green. 

The  print  of  her  foot  off  Tuskenoe.” 

“Ah  oui,  Antoine,”  cries  the  voyageur; 

“ Down  on  Huron  her  boat  we  met ; 

But  a blue-eyed  stranger  was  with  La.  Fleur, 

And  all  the  canvas  was  southward  set 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  boat  sailed  at  its  best, 
Wing-and-wing  went  dancing  away : 

They  sailed  southeast,  we  were  tacking  northwest ; 
We  passed  each  other  off  Thunder  Bay.” 

O’er  the  island  fort  the  English  flag  waves; 

English  soldiers  pace  to  and  fro ; 

Behind,  the  plateau  with  Indian  graves ; 

A little  French  town  on  the  beach  below. 


The  old  commander  comes  down  from  the  height, 
Hails  the  vessel  with  pompous  mien : 

“ A young  subaltern  escaped  last  night— 

A boat  sailing  southward  have  you  seen  ?” 

“ Ah  oui,  capitaine,”  cries  the  voyageur, 

Bowing  before  the  gold-laced  form ; 

“ We  saw  a young  soldier  with  sweet  La  Fleur ; 

We  caught  the  gleam  of  his  uniform. 

Two  lovers  behind  and  two  sails  before, 
Wing-and-wing  they  vanished  away— 

First  a Bail,  then  a speck,  then  nothing  more 
Save  the  blue  offing  of  Thunder  Bay.” 

The  Indian  mother  soon  passed  away— 

Passed  away  with  her  fading  race; 

But  year  after  year,  and  day  after  day, 

French  Antoine  watched  with  eager  face — 
Watched  the  long  point  of  the  green  Bois-Blanc 
shore; 

Watched  for  his  child  with  longing  pain; 

Watched  lor  the  sail-boat  that  came  back  no  more; 

Watched  out  his  lingering  life  in  vain. 

The  cross  of  St  George  came  down  from  the  height ; 

Stars  and  Stripes  wave  in  Huron’s  breeze ; 

A hundred  long  yeare  have  rolled  into  night; 

A navy  dots  the  fresh-water  seas : 

But  still  the  lake  sailora  see  the  white  sails 
Wing-and-wing  on  a summer  day; 

As  the  boat  glides  past  them  the  soldier  hails, 

And  they  hear  his  song  off  Thunder  Bay: 

“ We  sail,  we  sail  in  our  Mackinac  boat; 

Over  old  Huron  on  we  go ; 

Above,  above  us  the  summer  clouds  float, 

Sailing  aloft  as  we  Bail  below ; 

Behind  us  the  north  wind  sings  in  our  wake, 
Wing-and-wing  he  bears  us  away ; 

And  off  to  the  right  o’er  the  sparkling  lake 
Looms  up  the  headland  of  Thunder  Bay.” 
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with  European  travel  to  pay  first-class  prices 
for  third-class  accommodations*  We  have 
taken  apartments  iu  the  house  of  a Roman 
family,  who  reserve  what  is  cleanly  for  their 
teu auts,  and  the  opposi  te  for  themselves.  I ti 
all  these  Roman  lodgings  them  is  something 
exteriorly  grand.  They  are  old,  decayed,  in 
a measure  dilapidated,  and  yet  there  is  a 
charni  in  their  very  antiquity.  They  are 
not  convenient  lodging  - houses,  am  often 
dark  and  damp  and  cheerless,  but  they  are — 
what  shall  1 say  f — Roman  : no  other  word 
expresses  it.  With  their  covered  terraces, 
their  obscure  corridors,  their  tumbling  stair- 
cases, their  unswept  halls,  they  are  repulsive 
to  the  housekeeper,  but  attractive,  to  the 
antiquary.  You  respect  them,  but  it  is  only 
for  their  old  ago.  The  very  loungers  who 
hang  about  the  door  form  picturesque  groups 
— if  yon  do  not  corne  too  near.  Our  land- 
lord is,  I believe,  a Roman  noble.  His  chief 
source  of  income  is  the  petty  rent  he  derives 
from  the  apartments  iu  the  front  of  the 
house : he  and  his  family  live  iu  the  rear. 
In  Rome  industry  is  not  aristocratic,  hut 
dirt  is.  The  father  and  his  son  frequent  a 
eatli\  drink  water — for  the  Romans  are  not 
intemperate — read  a newspaper,  aud  talk 
Italian  politics.  The  young  ladies,  of  w hom 
there  are  two,  remain  in  slatternly  morning' 
gowns  till  the  afternoon  promenade,  when 
you  may  see  them  on  the  streets  dressed  like 
ladies,  uud  carrying  themselves  m those  who 
know  by  experience  nothing  of  poverty.  The 


* See  Uari^r'9  M&jnzine  for  December,  1871 
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in:  of  a true  Romaa'a Hfo  m to  do  rndbiug,  it  U a city  tff  pitiful  sight*.  Rouw*  is  like, 
r as  rjear  it  aa  possible.  .JTvv&u  are  incited  an  old  oum  who  has  acquired  neither  wi*-- 
;> 'find  faalfc  :w.tt  ft  yowr  ivwxi  apart  meat  te~and  dam  not  ^xpemmee  by  age.  His  hair  ■{& 
iey will  not.  boar  to-  be  xxie^uwj  'by  AjiicH.-  white*  but  scraggy  and  aronrj^;  his  «&*!}€*,• 
in  staudurds — psinto  theirs*  They  are  mere  are  not  only-  tbreatHotre,  they  are  tattered 
epuebn  tbe  dirt  and  lam.fuMoii  which  reign  .[and  not  ovfercl^n  ; lie  totters  and  tremble* 
mild  strike  dismay  iutd'i b « heart  of «.  cl tl-  he*  walks,  aniMnyes  bettor  to  mi  dozing' 

m offche  Fourth  Waril  of  Key  York  city,  in  Biumy  nooks ; his  facer  \hs  not  hhtfgard 
he  public  hath  of  this  Roman  eiuiV*-  with  dtanpiitioij  ; there  are  im'hfo  imparities 

?tO/rmtie>  They  arc  udyeF*wept.  They  core  in  lib*  -brood  brow;  nthl  rmt/idii***  • ;unt  v*> 
sdr t ttf  ibt.  ofall  bfe^tnr^;  bat. 

lore  i*  no  poster,  Hud  the  maid  door  statute  them  in  no  latent  life  ir»  Jite  i\vts..ho  defer- 

[Win  day  bjgUf r&thev  disc^^cable  roiuattoii  in  tli«  litesy  or.  W efemutat^ 
reet  to  alsof  teto  Hi the  wnnug,  tor  mouth,  no  vigor  or  n^olntTon  in  aay  motimi 

ware.  is  no  light  in  the  kali.  We  i\trry:  of  kte.  limbs..;  he  m guilty  of  uo  -real 
atvfeoind  n ittjair  in  our  or  grotje  tedamao  te  gvtHty  :;<#f  not  hing 

ir  yyriy iix>  by apartment  as  best  gn:;at ; -he-  Wanly  W^;Wdy  Wsy<. 
e -%My  yividly  TccheTuberiug,  jmd  raink  M.Tnino^ defwrtpriou  nf  Romo  h&ps- occurm 
rhiifg ;-t<y  fe’gnt.  iho  jfeurfal  fttotte#  yrc>  fe*y<t  to  ns,  and  tfpeii  kW  catorthudug  vklttifie 
ad(«>!TOdltaodjyf  $ialktti  ^asi&kafkou  iu  <,- 

Tills  nf  dvMy  ch&rmurimz  the  on-  ^ I must:  to  m artist^  atti- 

re dty  of  ftnvv\>  U U the  very  opposite  ilkt ; . not <. hMwoM\  to  that  of  a fHsJtion?*hle 
• Palk;  ty|djBes  the  nu>detiif  the  otikr  artist  wlio,  aw  wth  iw>a>v^ts  anc<H^s  tind  pa* 
ih  ifni.'kntv  .^hiftlosss  \ is  tJwj  ^kclataaiion  mks  Ins  proft^prvJnit  ^ fhid:  pf  bn^ti  ho  k 
hieti  Mpfiitip  .ikyohintarily;  tp  ilm  lips  of  old  find  ytfetifS  Poiig  wlii^  gOuMn? 

10  yankee  tonH^t  a.  hundred  times  a dnyr  tif  .formal  non  ili«}dr^s  ifsidf  in  dii*- 

inipt'iis&e*  itself '•(\pon.  you  at  every  turn  putvH.  with  hU  emdiroin,  He  iy  bsekpipf, 

' every  street-.  The  raarky  ts  are  lit  Id  ua-  and  his  orteli  tot^  hayd;  mxmx  than  out* 
H large  itmbroftaoi;  The  batlmt^  f^hop  ie  a stripped  hk  {pdjfbig  of  its 
p^Le.  as  thjoy  obnid  ?\ot  mft\  aviny  :d.tiV\^ft3lfe,. 

here  is  uo  euergy,  iieti vi ty,  1 HdiUytry,  Thu  ihimy  fmo  objj>obs  in  it  bve  bmi  ihrgotlen. 
itf.  spam  uro  idlf5t»r  Wn  ;j^t  ^h^*|ircw«int  momtnit  ‘hd''liyittsr  <sn  kis  o-wii 

three  stal wart  Riimfpts 1 1 -^r b I Im :l iVtt f .. ' np!%.ac4H  >w  c\v£nrwim} ^ and 
score  of  idle  ondnokcr*  gather  atonutt  t*>'  .sdwKny.hOt  despisbig  the  rich  whe***  evowns 
e.  . : ' V ^ ' Ik  WMtU’*.  He  •i/gt5./prm'r;iUdiiet^,  -T>>it  ooh- 

Ju  such  a city  one  -maf -^ilil' -^uyeaits  of  the  glurU»Us 
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ize,  the  energy  of  the  nation.  With  a popu- 
lation of  twenty-five  millions,  there  are  two 
hundred  thousand  ecclesiastics  in  Italy — 
that  is  to  say,  one  priest  for  every  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  laymen,  including 
women  and  children.  I do  not  think  any 
one  knows  how  many  there  are  in  Rome  it- 
self, but  it  is  estimated  that  one-quarter  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Church 
are  resident  on  Italian  soil.  Even  if  these 
men  were  not  by  nature  reactionists — even 
if  they  were  not,  as  many  think  they  are, 
studying  how  to  prevent  progress  and  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  com- 
mon people — the  very  fact  that  all  the  intel- 
ligence, energy,  and  culture  represented  by 
these  two  hundred  thousand  ecclesiastics 
are  taken  from  the  nation,  and  devoted  to 
services  which  are  almost  without  exception 
scenic  displays,  would  be  enough  to  account 
for  the  long  sleep  of  centuries  from  which 
Italy  is  but  just  arousing  herself. 

But  it  is  only  wh$n  one  is  away  from 
Rome,  or  behind  the  scenes  when  in  it,  that 
he  is  able  coldly  and  critically  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  this  ecclesiastical  system.  While 
the  play  is  going  on  he  is  affected  by  the 
performance  in  spite  of  himself ; it  is  only 
when  the  curtain  has  fallen,  and  he  has  got 
out  from  the  illusive  glare  of  the  foot-lights 
into  the  clear  air,  and  under  the  star-lit  can- 
opy of  heaven,  that  he  realizes  the  truth  of 
Shakspeare,  slightly  altered : 

All  the  Church’s  a stage, 

And  monkB  and  priests  are  only  players. 

The  ornamentation  is  not  tawdry,  but 
truly  magnificent ; the  ceremonial  not  a poor 
burlesque,  but  one  well  calculated  to  im- 
press the  sensuous  imagination.  All  that 
painting,  statuary,  architecture,  and  music 
can  do  is  done  to  bring  the  reason  under  the 
dominion  of  the  sensibilities ; and  the  soul, 
first  charmed,  then  entranced,  is  finally  led 
captive.  Protestants  vie  with  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  the  pope,  and  to  receive  the  papal 
benediction.  And  if  Luther  could  see  the 
crowd  of  his  professed  followers  that  throng 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  and,  under  the  infiuence 
of  its  music,  yield  themselves  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  place,  and  bow  in  a genuine 
though  transient  adoration,  he  might  almost 
burst  from  his  grave  to  inaugurate  a new 
Reformation. 

Ancient  Rome  centres  about  Palatine  Hill 
and  the  ancient  Forum,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  Ecclesiastical  Rome  centres  about 
St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  This  is  the  heart  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  this  Leonine  City,  as  it  is 
called,  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  once  powerful 
temporal  dominions  of  the  pope.  We  take 
our  stand  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tiber,  a 
little  above  the  point  where  the  Bridg#bf 
St.  Angelo  crosses  it.  Immediately  before  us 


rises  the  grandest  ecclesiastical  building  in 
the  world,  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter’s.  Just 
to  the  right  of  that  is  the  Vatican,  the  Cap- 
itol of  modern  Rome,  the  winter  residence  of 
the  pope,  and  the  most  complete  and  valua- 
ble gallery  of  sculpture  and  antiquities  in 
the  world.  In  the  foreground,  as  we  look 
upon  this  picture  which  the  artist  has  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages,  on  our  left  is  the  Ghetto, 
the  miserable  quarter  of  the  unhappy  Jews ; 
and  on  the  right  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the 
papal  citadel  and  the  papal  prison-house. 
Fitting  portals  are  these  to  the  entrance  of 
the  papal  city.  One  epitomizes  the  history 
of  the  wretchedness  and  poverty,  the  other 
that  of  the  oppression  which  is  synchronous 
with  papal  supremacy. 

The  story  is  told  of  a Fourth  Ward  rough, 
who  being  converted  at  a mission  meeting 
one  night,  met  upon  the  next  morning  in 
Broadway  a well-known  Jewish  merchant, 
whereupon,  without  word  of  warning,  he 
struck  the  uuoffending  gentleman  a blow  as 
vigorous  as  it  was  skillfully  directed,  which 
brought  him  instantly  to  the  ground.  The 
astonished  merchant,  as  soon  as  he  could  re- 
cover his  breath,  demanded  of  his  assailant 
the  cause  of  this  assault.  “ Because,”  said 
the  bellicose  member  of  the  church  militant, 
“ you  helped  to  kill  my  Saviour  at  Jerusa- 
lem.” The  bewildered  merchant  assured  the 
young  convert,  who  was  making  ready  for  a 
new  expression  of  his  warlike  zeal,  that  he 
wasn’t  there.  The  by-standers  interfered, 
and  the  partially  pacified  rough  went  his 
way,  to  be,  let  us  hope,  better  instructed  in 
the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
story  sounds  apocryphal,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  Fourth  Ward  rough  reflects  exactly  that 
which  animated  the  Christian  Church  for 
centuries  toward  the  Jewish  people,  and 
which  still  lingers  in  prejudices  which  too 
often  ostracize  them  from  Christian  society. 
Where  they  were  not  subjected  to  absolute 
persecution,  threatening  to  their  property 
and  their  lives,  they  were  placed  under  the 
most  degrading  and  servile  restrictions. 
They  could  own  no  land,  belong  to  no  guild 
of  mechanics,  enter  no  university,  engage  in 
no  form  of  art,  employ  no  Christian  service. 
They  were  shut  up  to  trade,  and  then  taunt- 
ed with  being  a nation  of  traders.  Roman- 
ism can  not  rightfully  be  held  alone  responsi- 
ble for  this  hideously  unchristian  treatment, 
for  even  Luther  proposed  to  burn  their 
prayer-books,  Talmuds,  schools,  synagogues, 
and  houses,  lodge  them  in  stables  like  gyp- 
sies, deny  them  the  use  of  the  public  high- 
ways, and  compel  them  to  manual  labor. 

It  was  a part  of  this  policy  that  in  Italy 
and  Spain  confined  the  Jews  of  every  town  to 
quarters  of  their  own,  known  as  Ghettos,  but 
we  believe  that  the  doubtful  honor  of  pre- 
serving in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  this  foul  institution  of  the  Middle 
Ages  belongs  entirely  to  the  papacy,  whose 
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theology  maintains  that  the  pope  can  never 
have  erred,  and  therefore  can  never  learn 
wisdom.  The  Roman  Ghetto  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  most  horri- 
ble and  neglected  quarter  of  the  town,  a 
place  subject  to  inundations  and  prolific  in 
pestilence.  The  population  is  far  too  nu- 
merous for  its  contracted  quartern,  but  no 
Jew  is  allowed  to  take  up  his  abode  beyond 
it.  At  nightfall  the  gates  are  closed;  woe 
to  the  child  of  the  Hebrew  race  who  after 
that  hour  is  found  without  the  boundaries 
of  the  Ghetto.  They  can  own  no  real  estate, 
enter  no  academy,  college,  or  lyeeum,  engage 
m no  scientific,  artistic,  or  literary  career, 
nor  even  sing  in  public,  or  play  upon  an  in- 
strument. 

We  speak  of  the  past  as  if  it  were  the 
present.  Pope  Pius  IX.  took  away  the  gates 
of  the  Ghetto,  and  abolished  the  absurd  re- 
striction which  forbade  the  Jews  the  liberty 
of  the  city  after  nightfall ; and,  we  believe, 
under  the  new  government  of  United  Italy 
the  last  legal  restriction  has  been  removed ; 
and  although  the  Ghetto  continues  to  be,  in 


fact,  the  Jews’  quarter,  the  law  no  longer 
shuts  them  up  within  it. 

Leaving  the  Ghetto  upon  our  right,  we 
cross  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Tiber  at 
this  point,  and  .which*  in  our  picture,  is  rep- 
resented immediately  in  the  foreground. 
For  over  seventeen  centuries  the  waters  of 
the  Tiber  have  been  running  beneath  its 
arches,  nnd  still  it  shows  no  signs  of  the  de- 
crepitude of  old  age.  These  old  Romans 
built  their  public  works  stronger  than  their 
public  institutions.  The  same  Emperor  Ha- 
drian who  erected  the  mausoleum  to  which 
we  are  going  erected  this  bridge  (135  a.i>.), 
and  the  same  pope  who  converted  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  heathen  emperor  into  a citadel 
of  the  Christian  primate  rechristeued  the 
Pons  /Eli oh,  entitling  it  the  Bridge  of  St. 
Angelo.  But  the  ten  colossal  angels  who 
stand  upon  either  side  of  the  roadway  as 
yon  cross  are  of  a later  date.  They  are  con- 
tinually in  the  highest  state  of  excitement. 
In  the  calmest  day  their  marble  robes  flutter 
iu  the  imaginary  wind.  And  for  over  two 
centuries  they  have  stood  here,  poised  in  an 
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expectant  attitude,  as  if  they  were  all  going 
off  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet.  They 
were  made  at  a time  when  the  artistic  taste 
was  very  sensational,  afld  they  are  very  sen- 
sational angels. 

A wonderful  history  could  this  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  tell  if  some  magic  influence  could 
give  its  dumb  walls  the  power  of  speech. 
Hadrian,  whose  passion  for  building  has  in 
Rome  more  than  one  witness  in  substantial 
structures  which  neither  violence  nor  time 
has  been  able  to  destroy,  erected  this  mass- 
ive tower  as  his  tomb.  Here  were  laid  to 
rest  the  ashes  of  his  son  ^Elius,  Hadrian  him- 
self, the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  his  wife, 
the  elder  Faustina,  and  four  of  their  children. 
In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  was  placed  a co- 
lossal statue  of  Hadrian,  the  head  of  which, 
here  found,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican.  From  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion until  now  this  castle  has  witnessed 
how  many  and  how  great  changes!  Situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  ancient  city,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a fortress,  and  looked  down 
upon  many  a bloody  conflict  between  Goth 
and  Roman.  On  its  summit,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Roman  Catholic  legend,  Gregory 
the  Great  saw  in  a vision  St.  Michael  sheath- 
ing his  sword  in  token  that  the  prayers  of 
the  Romans  for  preservation  from  the  plague 
had  been  heard.  The  building  on  which 
the  divine  messenger  had  stood  could  no 
longer  endure  a heathen  title;  henceforth 
it  has  been  known  as  the  Castle  of  St.  Ange- 
los, or  Angelo;  and  if  any  one  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  legend  which  produced  this 
change  of  name,  the  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Michael  is  there  to  convince  him  of  his  er- 
ror, standing  with  sword  in  hand  just  where 
the  angel  himself  stood.  During  the  fierce 
struggles  between  popes  and  emperors  and 
rival  popes,  which  disgraced  the  history  of 
the  Church  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  this  castle  was  the  centre  of  many 
a bloody  rencounter.  From  being  a Roman 
it  became  a papal  castle. 

Its  interior  history  has  never  been  written, 
and  no  man  can  write  it.  It  has  been  alike 
the  castle  and  the  prison-house  of  the  pa- 
pacy. Within  its  walls  languished  and  died, 
a prisoner,  Pope  John  XI.  It  heard  and 
treasured  up  the  cries  and  prayers  of  un- 
happy Beatrice  Cenei,  whose  tragic  history 
Shelley  has  made  famous.  The  subterra- 
nean dungeons,  whose  tragic  tale  shall  not  be 
told  till  the  last  great  day,  still  remain,  and 
the  visitor  enters  them  with  a shudder,  and 
thanks  God  that  the  power  which  put  them 
to  so  cruel  a purpose  as  that  to  which  they 
were  often  put  has  passed  forever  away.  A 
covered  passage  leads  from  this  castle  to  the 
Vatican,  and  thus  renders  it  an  easy  and 
practicable  place  of  refuge  for  the  pope  in 
every  time  of  peril. 

Ten  minutes’  walk  takes  us  from  the  Cas- 


tle of  St.  Angelo  to  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Neither  pen  nor  pencil  is  adequate  to  convey 
any  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  this,  the 
largest  and  noblest  church  edifice  in  Chris- 
tendom. A single  view  is  unable  to  do  this, 
and  the  first  impression  of  the  beholder  is 
one  of  disappointment.  The  magnificent 
dome  of  Michael  Angelo  is  dwarfed  and  be- 
littled by  the  facade  of  Carlo  Mademo.  The 
projecting  nave  cuts  off  from  the  view  of 
the  beholder  a considerable  portion  of  the 
dome  which  crowns  the  edifice.  While 
within,  every  pilaster  and  niche  and  mould- 
ing and  statue,  being  increased  to  propor- 
tions that  should  make  them  correspond 
with  the  edifice  itself,  take  from  the  be- 
holder at  his  first  glance  that  impression  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  whole  which  he  would 
otherwise  receive.  The  very  cherubs  are 
colossal  angels  six  feet  in  height.  It  is  only 
gradually  that  the  mind  becomes  accustom- 
ed to  the  grandeur  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. We’pace  the  church,  and  find  its 
length  that  of  three  ordinary  city  blocks. 
We  turn  to  our  guide-book  and  study  its 
figures.  The  front  of  the  basilica  is  as  broad 
as  five  of  the  larger  American  churches 
would  be  if  standing  side  by  side,  and  is 
about  as  high  as  three  such  churches  pilefl. 
one  above  the  other.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  as  high  as  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  of 
our  city  steeples.  Above  this  mammoth  pile 
towers  the  dome  to  such  a height  that  the 
steeple  of  Trinity  Church,  of  New  York, 
might  be  placed  on  the  floor  beneath  it, 
and  would  only  reach  to  the  base  of  the 
walls  of  the  dome ; and  another  steeple,  if 
it  could  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  Trinity, 
would  pierce  the  dome  and  lantern,  and  just 
overtop  the  great  gilded  cross. 

These  magnificent  proportions  afford  a 
fine  opportunity  for  other  than  architectural 
display,  and  Rome  is  not  slow  to  avail  her- 
self thereof.  The  solemnities  and  festivi- 
ties of  Holy  Week  at  Rome  are  ordinarily 
terminated  by  what  most  visitors  regard  as 
the  grandest  spectacle  of  all,  and  by  what 
certainly  is,  as  a pyrotechnic  display,  with- 
out a parallel  in  the  world.  The  American 
Fourth  of  July  fades  into  insignificance 
when  computed  with  the  illumination  of  St. 
Peter’s.  All  the  lines  of  the  vast  facade  of 
the  church — the  roof,  the  ribs  of  the  stu- 
pendous dome,  the  form  of  the  lantern,  and 
the  cross  surmounting  all — are  traced  out 
with  rows  of  lamps  or  lanterns ; and  as  the 
golden  light  of  an  Italian  sunset  fades  away, 
and  the  purple  shadows  of  evening  settle  over 
the  city,  these  are  lighted,  coming  out  like 
stars  in  heaven,  until  the  whole  structure, 
blazes  like  a constellation.  Every  architect- 
ural line,  every  column,  cornice,  capital,  ev- 
ery arch  and  entablature,  are  pricked  out  in 
fire  agaiust  the  sky.  Fire-works  of  the  most 
brilliant  description  are  set  off  also  from  the 
neighboring  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  on  Easter- 
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at.  rrrra's  iturai  sated. 


ing  and  glittering  in  the  calm  night  like  a 
jewel.1? 

But  all  this  grandeur  and  display  afford  to 
the  American  Christian  hut  a poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  indolence  and  the  beggary  which 
every  where  accompany  them,  and  which 
group  themselves  especially  about  the  great 
church  edifices.  We  push  our  way  up  the 


Monday  night.  It  is  difficult  for  any  de- 
scription to  suggest  the  magnificence  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter’s, 
because  w ords  can  not  depict  to  the  imagi- 
nation the  vastness  of  the  edifice  that  is  thus 
etherealized  in  light,  and  which,  seen  from 
a distance,  seems  to  stand,  or  rather  to  hang 
over  the  city  above  which  it  towers,  “abiu- 
Vol.  XLV.-Ko.  206,-12 
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steps  of  Si..  Peters  through  a grunp  ut  f >r&*H 
nuts  m Segura,  wlmdr  looks  far  mnn-  pie- 
turesq-iwln  thearjiftt's  iei>r^i)larif)ii than  it 
doc* iu  the  reality-  Them  are  Italian  cowti^ 
tjy-fnlk  'wit  ti  tbej*baj>es  in  their  arms  mak- 
ing: their  first  visit  to  rlus  papal  city,  am! 
looking  with  a dumb  admi rati o n on  the  kail- 
cijniprebeijtlnti  pn/pVnr  yf  it#  great  basil- 


ica | thjt'e  are  rough  * iookibg  aw!  ragged 
fejlfrvrM/  who'  rewind  yon  ferclhly  of 

of  the  Imlhui  opera,  and  whom  yon 
would nut  care  t*v  meet  Uf  a loutily  aiWit  on 
a dark  night ; tborc.  m The,  mn^t  mu kbiam 
bis  pipes  % his  sole,  who  ban  uuuh-  a h&nl 
bed  of  f bnse  holy  8t4;pss  which  in  half  mi 
hour  from  now  yon  may  see  a peasant  pi  I- 
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grim  kissing  wit. fit  her  reverential  lips ; and  there  are 
beggar*  iu  every  variety  of  unseemly  rugs  and  wretch- 

ediiesa,  appealing  to  thp  passerby  tor  a lit  tlv  money 

for  the  loro  of  the  Holy  Virgin  In  Home 
in  pot next  to  godliness,  and  Korntsh  godliness  gives 
very  Utile  evidence  of  being  profitable.  fur  rhis  world, 
wh&t&y&r  JJUtV  hr.  its  value  fiit  the  world  lo  . <mihv 

Roman  Urn  ho*U**h  beggary  respectable-  The  cobsi 
houored  religious  orders  the  mendicant  orders. 
A.  nob!#-.  join*  tlu-  order  of  tho  Jesuit*,  flis  HMpmor 
plumes  him.  hat  in  it: tod,  at  the  door  of  hie  church 
K*  boil  lor  his  new  brethren  fiorn  h»i  old  axsoidaUvi. 
The  jK*pe  himself  is  supported  by  {Vtcr-peiue  ton- 
fcribiftcd  ? f \-  tile  fait  lift)!*  We  d<>  t ).»<  know  wliHhbr 
t, ho  Apostle- h pmept,  “ If  any  .w  fluid  ib>t  work,  noi 
ther  should  he  oat,”  is  in  the  Douay  version  or  not, 
but.  the  jo iueiple  ent.bnly  has  no  place  in  ijhii  re 
ligioa  of  the  Homans.  Under  a system  in  which  nun- 
dunmcy  receive*  religious  veneration,  beggary  is  not 
shiHnefhl,  nor  the  beggar  an  outcast. 

Another  feature  which  eat  rims  the  American  eye, 
unit  little  Accords  with  the  American  idea,  is  the  pres* 


one  of  tub  rore’tj  i>t»i>v-ae/vm 


cnee  in  the  church  of  u foreign  sol 
d i cry.  The  8wiss  lorntfla  (xud  com- 
p< Mted  exehisi v civ  of  Sw  Iks  >,\»ld tors, 
but  of  those  of  various  uunoualities 
—the  term  being  {4>chrdcnl  and  not 
gortgrapliirnl % rspetdufly  doling 
git>ul  pagrants,  sentim-l  at 

the  lm*ilivn  and  the  V at ieaa.  Yon 
meet  them  at  every  Htep.  And  as 
you  hoc  these  bright  uniforms  ami 
bumishcf I swords  you  inwardly 
contrast  this  papal  kingdom  with 
that  of  the  Master,  ami  bud  your- 
self murmuring,  "-My  kingdom  i« 
no?  r>r  thi*  world.'*  The  pope** 

body-guard  ( (Huirdu  yrihi U \ consist  * 
to  a great  extent  of  native  K moans 
— members  of  old  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies. 

From  the  vestibule  of  St.  Fetor’s 
—which  our  reader*?  have  visited 
so  ottcu  Under  other  guide*  that  we 
shall  not  ask  them  to  visit  it  again 
with  u*- — wc  ascend  by  long  < c»rri- 
dors  mid  stair  cases  into  the  Vati- 
can, a perfect  labyrinth  of  saloons, 
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just  now  persist*  iti  regarding  as 
liis  prison,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive palaces  in  the  world.  It 
fulfills,  indeed,  three  functions:  it 
is  a museum  and  library ; it  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Capitol,  and  so  the 
centre  of  its  political  life;  and  it  is 
the  private  residence  of  the  pope. 

As  a museum  the  Vatican  is  w i th  • 
out  a peer  in  the  world.  Corridor 
after  corridor  of  statuary  opens 
from  its  long  hall  ; its  museums  are 
stocked  with  every  kind  of  relic, 
sacred  and  profane,  real  and  imag- 
inary; and  its  very  walls  are  pan- 
eled with  fragments  of  stones  l>oar- 
lug  very  ancient  inscriptions.  But 
U ) the  student  its  library  is  its  chief 
charm.  Up  to  twelve  o’clock  this 
is  exclusively  enjoyed  by  scholars 
and  students  and  priests  of  the 
Church.  At  noon  the  public  are 
admitted.  At  first  one  hardly  sur- 
mises he  is  in  a library.  He  finds 
himself  in  an  immense  ball,  the 
walla  of  which  are  frescoed  iu  the 
most  brilliant  colors.  lie  looks 
down  through  a long  double  rowT 
of  arches,  supported  by  huge  square 
columns.  Each  of  the  four  sides 
of  these  columns  contains  a paint- 
ing— not  a picture  lining,  but  a 
fresco  wrought  uj>on,  the  wall. 
Against  the  base  of  these  columns, 
built  around  with  closed  doors,  are 
the  eases  for  the  mnuuscripts,  of 
which  there  are  24,000,  besides 
20,000  printed  books.  Even  in  her 
library  the  weakness  of  Rome  is 
manifested 


every  thing  is  con- 
structed for  display,  nothing  fur 
utility.  Between  the  columns 
stand  magnificent  table*,  sur- 
mounted, with  works  of  art  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  popes 
from  time  to  time.  Eleven  long  corridors,  in 
addition,  make  up  the  magnificent  library  of 
the  Vatican.  The  tourist  grow  s bewildered 
as  he  walks  through  these  long  galleries, 
with  the  endless  variety  of  curious  and  val- 
uable relics  with  which  they  are  filled.  The 
present  fades  away;  he  stands  in# the  midst 
of  a venerated  past.  Neither  in  picture,  gift, 
nor  book  is  there  any  thing  to  remind  him  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Stop  l wo  are  mis- 
take u,  Iu  one  of  the  smaller  jrpom*  of  the 
library  his  attention  is  arrested  by  a picture 
of  a locomotive  on  the  track  and  a telegraph 
line  ufid  poles,  painted  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  present  pope,  who  commenced  his  admin- 
istration as  a progressive  man.  It  is  an  om- 
inous sign  that  not  even  from  the  Vatican 
can  the  Jesuits  exclude  the  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teen th  century. 

Of  all  the  volumes  in  the  Vatican  the  most 
valuable  are  certain  copies  of  the  Bible. 
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galleries,  chapels,  and  halls, 
derived  from  that,  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
papal  palace  has  been  built,  w hich  is  itself 
perhaps  derived  from  a deity,  Vatic  anus,  the 
presiding  god  of  the  first  rudiments  of  speech, 
though  upon  this  linguists  are  not  agreed. 
Where  now  stands  St.  Peter’s  formerly  stood 
a basilica  erected  by  Constantine.  The  obe- 
lisk which  still  stands  iu  the  Piazza  iu  front 
of  St.  Peter’s  was  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Caligula.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  stood 
his  circus,  the  scene  of  those  horrible  tor- 
tures inflicted  by  Nero  upon  the  Christians, 
w hen,  as  Tacitus  relates,  they  wen*  clothed 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  worried  to 
death  by  dogs,  or  nailed  to  crosses  and  left 
to  suffer  a lingering  ami  horrible  death,  or 
smeared  w ith  pitch  and  burned  to  light  up 
the  nocturnal  revels  of  the  barbarous  ty- 
rant. 

The  Vatican,  which  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  ] 
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One  manuscript,  containing  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  nearly  all  the  New  Testament, 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century.  The 
visitor  looks  on  this  ancient  roU  with  a sense 
of  veneration  that  approach^*  awe.  But 
the  most  interesting  volume  is  what  is 
known  as  14  ftephaeFs  Bible,”  It  consists 
of  a long  open  gallery  or  portico  of  thir- 
teen arches  opening  upon  a square  or  court- 
yard. Eoeh  of  the  thirteen  sections  con- 
tains four  quadrangular  frescoes,  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture  scenes,  painted  chiefly  by 
Raphael. 

We  have  but  a day  before  us,  and  have 
no  time  to  visit  the  gallery  of  tapestry,  the 
Etruscan  antiquities,  the  Egyptian  museum, 
the  picture-gallery,  the  papal  man n factory 
of  mosaic,  the  papal  armory,  and  the  papal 
mint.  From  the  Vatican  m a muse um  we 
turn  to  visit  the  Vatican  as  a palace. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  has  a public  and  a pri- 
vate life.  His  public  life  is  one  of 
pious  ostentation.  It  is  avowedly 
and  purposely  one  of  scenic  dis- 
play— avowedly,  however,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement or  the  gratification  of 
personal  vanity,  but  as  a means  of 
honoring  God,  whose  representa- 
tive ho  is  supposed  to  be.  The  pa- 
pal ceremonial  belongs  to  an  age 
which  thought  grandeur  and  glit- 
ter  synonymous,  and  which  could 
conceive  of  no  better  way  of  typi- 
fyiug  the  splendor  of  the  Divine  ^ 
character  than  by  physical  em-  HI! 
Idem*,  which  to  the  modern,  or  at  % 
least  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  mind 
seem  paltry  and  feeble.  The  pope, 
in  his  official  capacity,  is  the  vice-  H r- 
gerent  of  God  upon  earth.  It  is 
the  aim,  therefore,  of  the  papacy  to 
separate  him  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  common  people.  He  lives  m 
seclusion.  When  he  appears  in 
public  it  is  only  in  stately  and  j| 

splendid  ceremonials.  All  means 
are  taken  to  render  his  person  n.s 
sAcred  to  the  sensuous  iimigioatiqu 
f of  t he  Southron  as  possible.  King* 
arc  content  with  a singltv  crown  ; 
the  pope  has  four,  and  each  a triple 
crown.  The  growth  of  this  tiara, 
tfie  badge  of  his  civil  rank  and 
power,  from  a simple  ecclesiastical 
cap  to  its  present  magnificent  pro- 
portions  curiously  illustrates  the 
growth  of  the  temporal  power  of  ;rmtm 
the  pope.  Of  these  four  tiaras  the 
finest  is  that  which  was  given  by  .jygSggfi 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  in  11*05,  v.|3|pp§ 
Words  fail  to  describe  the  brilliance 
of  this  more  than  imperial  symbol, 
flashing  with  diamonds,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  rabies,  and  pearls. 

Nor  is  it  aloue  in  such  an  em- 


blem of  royalty  us  the  crown  that  the  papal 
grandeur  is  manifested.  It  pervades  the  mi- 
nutest portion  of  his  dress,  and  the  minutest 
details  of  the  ceremonials  in  which  he  en- 
gages. From  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church  it  was  customary  before 
partaking  of  the  sacred  cup  in  communion 
to  drive  away  the  insects  liable  to  gather 
about  it.  This,  which  was  at  first  a natural 
precaution, pecame  in  time  an  essential  part 
of  the  ceremonial.  A t first  the  celebrant  used 
for  tills  puqiose  a little  wicker  basket,  in 
which  the  bread  was  carried  to  the  church, 
or  the  cloth  which  was  employed  to  cover 
the  cup;  then  a little  fan  was  introduced. 
It  gradually  grew  in  size  and  in  importance, 
and  uow  the  fan  constitutes  a most  impor- 
tant feature  in  every  papal  procession  con- 
nected with  the  offering  of  the  mass. 

The  same  principle  runs  through  the  eti- 
quette of  the  Roman  court  and  the  Roman 
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thority  reappear*  in  the  doctrine  and  prac* 
tiee  of  absolution.  For  all  minor  and  ordi- 
nary offensea  the  priest  can  pronounce  the 
sinner  absolved.  Certain  crimes  the  bish- 
ops may  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  priests  for  their  own  hearing  and  adju- 
dication. But  there  are  some  offenses  for 
which  the  pope  alone  can  giant  absolution. 
A cardinal,  armed  with  the  delegated  pow- 
ers of  the  pope,  and  known  as  the  “ Grand 
Penitentiary /'sits  at  St.  Peter’s  on  Thursday 
arul  Friday  of  Holy  Week  to  receive  confes- 
sions of  such  crimes,  and  to  absolve  from 
them.  We  are  curious  to  inquire  what  are 


ceremonial,  which  is  the  most  rigid  and 
punctilious  in  Christendom.  From  the  al- 
tar-boy to  the  cardinal  deference  to  supe- 
riors is  emphasized  in  every  possible  way. 
In  the  Churcli  ceremonials  precedence  is  ob- 
served as  rigorously  as  in  court.  The  cardi- 
nal of  the  highest  rank  swings  the  censer  at 
the  pope,  a bishop  at  the  cardinals,  a priest 
at  the  bishops,  and  a deacon  at  the  priests. 
So  every  one  in  turn  receives  his  homage, 
and  the  reverence  due  to  the  priesthood  as 
the  representatives  of  God  is  duly  impressed 
upon  the  people. 

The  same  gradation  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
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the  heinous  offenses  for  which  a pope  can 
alone  grant  absolution.  Prominent  among 
them  are  the  false  accusation  of  innocent 
priest#,  and  the  neglect  of  mothers  to  pro- 
cure the  baptism  of  their  children. 

Such  a reservation  of  the  more  serious  of- 
fenses, while  it  strengthens  in  the  popular 
estimate  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
}s>pe,  lends  him  also  a peculiar  grace.  Ho 
is  regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  one  through 
whom  the  Divine  blessing  descends  upon  the 
children  of  men.  Analogous  to  t he  system 
of  absolution  is  that  of  benediction.  The 
gracious  power  of  all  the  clergy  is  derived 


through  the  pope,  and  his  personal  benedic- 
tion possesses  in  the  Roman  Catholic  mind 
a virtu©  which  the  Protestant  mind  finds 
it  difficult  to  appreciate.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  scene  it*  Rome  which  produce©  a more 
profound  impression  than  the  annual  dis- 
pensing during  Holy  Week  of  the  papal 
benediction  by  the  pope  himself  from  the 
great  gallery  over  the  porch  of  St.  Peters. 
Borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  Jua  attendants, 
surrounded  hy  devout  ecclesiastics,  dressed 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  one  tiara  upon  bis 
head,  the  other  three  resting  upon  the  balus- 
trade before  him,  with  the  symbol  of  the 
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keys  richly  embroidered  upon  the  cloth 
which  covers  it>  lie  scatters  blessings  from 
his  hands  upon  the  crowd  of  faithful  ones 
who  gather  in  the  court  belo  w,  troubled  with 
no  doubts  that  whatsoever  he  binds  on  eartb 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  he 
looses  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  pope 
and  the  papacy  to  assume  that  the  object  of 
all  this  display,  and  this  careful  gradation 
of  authority  and  punctiliousness  of  etiquette, 
is  for  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  the 
man.  At  least  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
advise  the  rentier,  leaving  him  to  give  what 


eredeuce  to  the  claim  he  may,  that,  it  is 
claimed  u that  all  this  effort  at  splendor  and 
magnificence  is  purely  anil  w holly  a tribute 
of  man  to  honor  the  religion  which  God  in 
His  love  arid  mercy  has  given,  and  that  no 
part  of  it  is  for  man’s  own  honor.” 

Two  circumstances  lend  confirmation  to 
this  view,  and  give  to  the  ceremonials  of 
the  Romish  court  a peculiar  character,  wldch 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  royalty. 

One  of  these  circumstances  is  the  honor 
which  the  supreme  pontiff  himself  pays  to 
the  symbols  of  the  Deity.  He  yields  alle- 
giance to  no  man  ; but  he  publicly  and  sol- 
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emnly  proclaims  his  allegiance  to  a Divine 
Master.  Before  the  altar  he  bows  as  the 
commonest  peasant  in  liis  Church  nm«t  do, 
and  stands  before  the  host  in  reverential  at- 
titude and  with  uncovered  head.  The  same 
veneration  which  lie  demands  for  himself 
as  the  representative  of  Christ  he  pays  to 
Christ.  When  he  showers  liis  benedictions 
uj»on  the  people,  or  walks  the  street  in  ec- 
clesiastical procession,  they  uncover  before 
him.  Woe  to  the  luckless  wight  who  dares 
refuse  this  token  of  homage  to  his  sacred 
person ! But  when  on  Holy  Week,  a*  a part 
of  its  ceremonies,  he  carries  the  consecrated 
'r •>  '•  Ky.\:-h  ■ . , , . 


emblem,  converted  by  ecclesiastical  benedic- 
tion into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
to  liis  private  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  he  walks 
bare-headed,  protected  from  the  burn  fog* 41m 
by  a canopy  borne  above  him  by  eight  at- 
tendant bishops,  and  by  an  umbrella  carried 
by  a ninth  ecclesiastic.  Thus  in  theory,  if 
not  in  fact,  he  teaches  the  people  to  transfer 
to  Gi)d  the  honor  which  they  pay  to  him. 
The  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  homage, 
rising  in  such  elalwvratc  gradation  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  mule  of  the  hierarchy, 
coUHtitutea  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
worshiper  ascends  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 
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Auor bur  mmamdtanee  whirls  lenda  a*d«H-  j lighted  by-  a-. whKh»wr  a tir^ 

Mortal.  rOfibjmatifMi  to  ibi*  yWvv  Of  tjie  Ef>  ; place,  vriVJU  do  otlHir  >>riiau;Hti»t.s  tUau  two  or 
ouui  r^rmumnid: ;itf  ill*  fitct  ihu t Ui  hj*  pri-  \ three  devotional  painting*  and 

tt«dpbpe  lay*  aaide  ti\\  ttii*  grand-  • ly  chiseled  statue  uf  tin.4  Tirgio  -Mary,  and 

v:»ii  iiuU  We  have  never  entered  ! \Tidi  #m*  other  fiiniunro  than  a wnhno-desl;, 

UtepfloFe  privirto  &partttii*ii|«t  but  if  we  may  • a entail  linnk^^r^  H^\n  cArpctyajid  iwo  ox 
trust  f/m  report  of  tlitw  win?  fmvc,  they  are  j thr^e  plain  wk«Ihi  chairs.  He re,  after  an 

ji^  plain  ua  those  of  tlnVpPlVntyf  priesta.  Thfr  i curly  ot\bt4tad  und  f;b*r<.]itJjC:,  the 

papal  < hrdn:^ - Tnv«b  the-  first  oiMua  apart-  v pope  vrvtrka  until about  eWeu  o’hUb^^hen 
tnoift*,  i#  imlond  a largu  cutid  wolb-propor- 1 tli^  "ipxititto  of  •&*$  jmldin  lifn  bo^rn^.  Ho 
fcfoued,  luiif,  rich  ^yjtli  gy^tn;  and  uniform  • hcflher  r^pyea  Uyr  enlejrtuiirirpjnta. 

and  fresco*  A company  r»f  SOMicr#  plight  ’/Bis  fctidiWtvc  urer  assured,  dtfohxmt  cost  mure 
rnuaphi  $th.  i)fi  il$  door..  ; l$#re  fch «■  i t fuui  t vo ate  a dny  ;.  for  bo  is  a frugal 

pope  .bold* ' his  public  This  i*  ! Over.;-  And  his  dt&mbnr  is  a»  simple  ami 

b»>df^  ^>.  iavj,r  pis  ( as  free  fchifi  hf&tcry  h»  bis  office,  His  ua* 
\^<UvAiiWiicnt  jt|t!0«d*]ff  h$}  Hhi  a#  ,yaiw  I t<iotai^u  iH  i«rvt  ho  Church,  i f it  is,  *u  wo 
froio ;tUm  Xtiotig  to  >:{nif  nrft  .‘%tthj.isV nil If,  a mistaken  service  of  Had,  it  m at 

fct  ibwfe  "%t  l&  m honu&t 

iyaek,  i’f  you  oro  tip  fawh*d,;|i\^  ;:priy&fiv  ^f-;  oriaf, 
ft's#  af;ihn't«iyx>re»gu  p^niiiEycm-ftnU  g plni u And  '4 
warn  uhoul  litYeoti;  feet  Bv  twenty .. iw>f  loft  y,  Vittfcao. 


taka  leave  of  the  juirpe  and  the 
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instrument:^,  wld<-h  dificT?  in  several  impor- 
tant }K>iiits  from  111*' ordinary  uunUd,  It  wui* 
Mjs!sh1 Two*hnri  uptigbl  posts,  with  a block 
ket ween  iUetu,  on  wliieh  rests  the  head  of 
tlio  kneel  lug-  rUdtiii.  Tli«  Blade  is  hmsMy 
tkstvuefi  at  the  top  of  the  posts,  and  U driven 
down  upon  the  Kn(lWft,e  uecjk  By  a sturdy 
l)W#'%dn  the  exeeti^iorierV  heavy  umul. 
N'pry'  similar  to  this  Instrument  is  one  we 
tlivd  pipifirt  d in  fin  engraving  phtdiahcij'iii 
Ecankfort  l»y  If HirBenstiuvk,  in  1571^  rep- 
ro5**rj  Udg  f ht>  e y toVtiph  of  MaiUjua!  isttaiige 
to  my-  the  Beheadiug‘of  this  old  Hmufm  By 
the  ppiUIothn?  w :>is  a Tavorita  ^ti.bj/ratv  with 


,Tn*.autVM>TiS«— JjtlpAft  IWfB 

IT  iiSr  gf»m>t*ai)y ^ taken  for  granted  thst  the 
hohending  insiruinent  nseii  in  France  nml 
«orne  oiher  coulitnVo  of  Euiapo  wa^.  inveotr 
i*d;  or  at  least  |iei^tdridf  By  the  amiahJe  atid 
phdanthrupie  physieiah  w fnwe uaine  it  Bear**. 
Uiit  in  tanliiy  thi<i  dould  ful  honor  boiohga  to 
mnwrtatlteV'  inventor  whuaw  nbi m has  npi 
heeai  piy  ^eryed.  All  iusHuni^Ut  of  this  Ei«<i 
was  used  irvilerniaity  early  |u  the ^ thirteen th 
Cfintury»  ftnd  vvas  kifovsin  a<*  jffti'r  ft  3PAnko5>  ot 
"Dwle:1*  In  i%3&  it  w<is  ruenrioned  id  the 
euifiLiuftl  statutes  of  the  Notlierirtnds,  and 
its  fiumo  appOfti^  in  ■ uuuvy  itc counts  of  ex- 
eeufioiis  in  Heimany4  aud  -4>tlityjr- : ' - 
about ! hb  same!  • ■ ■ / ' - 

We  learrvtroui  old  ^ngrtwsnga,  se  vertd  of 
w biek  are  repnalue<?d  in  tnui neldion  wdb 
fWl|si  nrtifie,'  if  was  in  n<diva  g^gtatti>n 
in  fb>rni#iy  p's :;t!he  ^ century,/  Many 
hiti ii bvr  p tclureS  ar».i  isi  exiarenee  % and  in  the 
old  eouneiUcthh^htur  at  LUtieburg  m pro* 
eervet}  an  hueient  dmu:«daring  podnibiy  {hup 
tbe*  kUirree.n til  cemurr,  cm  which  i*  curved 
a riVpreae'ntUtiw  bf ' the  gtiOlfitxne.  in  dpera- 
turn.  In  a %y\yrk  by  EucaA  L<vwivm,  "Anno- 
tat J ones  Scholastics,*1  prinbsi  at  i>Huhft>r£ 
in  'iifcti  wc 'find  the  picture  of  One  iif  tlibae 


favorite  ^tibj/ret,  with 

UieHottnad  ^ 

fbii/rge  pOim,  a/  pupil  Of  Albreebt  Hit  ref,  ^n- 
g raved  U ojt  clipper  in  ns  did  1 1 ko Wise 

mo/lher  pup?)  of  the  Sfluie  Of ;ister , Albreehi 


Aldegrtiver.  Front  the  inscription  on  the 
iatierVi  work;,  which  we  re.pmducejtri  exact 
ittiifatian  at  the  bnginid,  if  Will  l^.^ir  fUilt 
it  x^presants  the  exoetUbm  »f  itie  j'lmugar 
i(;iuMus.  Acwmtiiig  to  flit  edsltou)  the 
time,  a re-n  urrixt^  were  not  afraid  of  :kO  an- 
aybroiiibUb  The  KmmviJs  art:  depleted  in  tbe 
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gathr.of  tk&T?£t?iwn  knights  of  the  sixteenth 
eebMuy.  Itete  tvo  see  |hv  gjiilhitme  of  the 
. French  iyvointwm-— the  by  a 

ifivnl  ami  moiling  Uet&veen  ;po*fc*r. 

\ftotlmig  in  wiKitlng  greater  meehftuicil 
poriectHm  in  the  gearing. 

itt;  Italy  a /ji  miter  frisfrtoenfc bhXIwr$&fc' 
Wftnwrf,  wan  used  for  thh  7;X^  u tion  <*f  per- 
sons of  quality.  Beatrice  fWiCi  antferi'd  deatflf 
by  this  Imtrmnetjt  ui  Jo  England  h 

stinU&r  mac  bine  wm  usedyand  u full  drscrip-* 
tion  of  it  may  bo  found  vu  the  British  'State 
Calohdar for  l?tM,  The **  muutouJ,of 'Seat^oiol, 


hh  f^iUktirn’k  motion  wm  hot  /cinnaliy 
ochM  mi  uii til  the  20th  of  March,  i7SKJ>  when 
a rgftBixfiOn  wa»  tinned  ordering  a doeu  pi- 
tting machine  of  the  kind  described  hy  the 
4iU>ytof:  to , bh  ;at}6ptydi  The  blab  #?$».  Hitb- 
.%tiiiiwL  in  the  ejiipenter  employed  by  the 
^voinnjonr^  who  demanded  5000  frune*  for 
Ukikhtg  the  rijudiincv,  Imt  hmifly ;>i tik't  Much 
(dihfftrin^,  a bettor  bafgoih  mt&  rmrlfr  with 
;>  yinnig  ixt  rutdu  Meehphic  named  SrhxaMt/ 
who  agreed  to  furnt a h xd^h t y-t h ree  r*  f iUi* 
HOW  i um  rumeids— ^Tto  fe  >r  e&ch  deportment 
— for  the  Aiiiri  of  500  fra  rips  each.  IV.wjta 
ttmf  iri^I  on  the  IBtii  of  &jh|il,  17M,  \iptffi  p 
uiuubof  at'  eorpHC*  at  the  Hi  re  tie  Hospital, 
and  y?M  found  io  work  with  .rapidity  nod 
precision,:  A Week  iatar '.it-  vritn  employed 
in? -t kv l t-^S' 

cobber  I riietier.  Ti»e  dreadful  u*o 

drwWOh  Aas;^fttdrwhrd  pufiaAke  ?/hohe 
ni^ficro  Of  uihorhtit  ihv.n,  wtimexy'  and 
ewi  children  mad*  U*  very  muiv  % lUrror. 

i0k « mm-  ikiif*. 

not  luting  adopted  in  Engkaid  and  the  Unit- 
ed Sta  ie.s,  ioHtea.d  of  the  gnl  1 o w s,  &h  a mean* 
of  taMieiihg  eHpj t ul  j»tu ii^hment,  ft  eon- 
titisfk  of  a block  re^firfg  hrtvvedn  two  tip- 
right  jcrboved  po^f^  bohweo^  whieli  a 
Jieitviiy  wetghbxl  knife-  with  muiblinuo 
Tboeoifetefifl  tirrall?.  ton  jiltink,  and 

ihniaf  dace  down  ward  twtiw^W  the  ponre,  so 
that  hi *e  week  id  duvet ly  under  the  knife.: 
A listing.  >«  touplknt,  iho  i\ra vyr,  kmn  >*#$&& 
ld4#  doikHntdk,  attij  the  hoacVj&  8hSg^^poii| 
tlp^  body  jwt’varflv  as  a «luirp  miof  HC-rzipf  a 
Unit.  \i  . f v 1 ' --  . ■ ■ • 

XMi  O uilh >tin  i < \ oro wly  eoej«,p» 1 d bo- 

ing  a victim  of  tho  inhtmnmit  which  heart- 
liift  rounC'  He  wtw  thrown  itilo  prinon  dup- 
ing the  fvigit  of  tomir,  hut  was  tvlciwml  on 
the  de«|th  Of  ttobe^pioTTO,  reawneil  tlu-f  prac- 
thv  of  hirt  profit j«rti  iu  Paris,  .and  died  quiot- 
fy  lit  b.ia  tliti'  of  March,  1^14. 

Thti  story  that  fin  dioif  hrokojt-hertrted  Via- 
caufk"  of  the  iniiimy  attached  to  Uisj  iirven- 
tion  jia^  ivf  coarse,  untrne^ 

The  qm^f  hin  >v both  er  death  hy  the  goitJt^ 
com  |iunitively  pamleas  was  raised  lu 
Prance  Hoon  after  the  feiiitrodnction  of  the 
in^fnuuent.  In  17!£>  J)f.  Homuieriug;,  iu  the 
Mplrft&rt  denouncisl  it  a<t  too  rapid  hilts  op- 
eration, and  Bmintaiaed  that  e€ni»ati^n  did 
tud  4>ftrto  immediately  after  de^v|dtat1on. 
Mtiny  tixparimtuit.a  were  ’ teiV  tiia 

tr nth  of  his  theory  ‘Eanumt  phy^ieiahs  a<^- 
khiuou&ly  attended ^xceutiou^and  strik- 
ing at  the  ^evnivd  head,  shouting  mil*  ear, 
aiol  divers  other  wayti^ 
tain  whether  Ben&atian  sarvivisl  the 
of  ilecapltattbn.  »Sommrfingfs  bonk  fob 
lowed  by  fhVUlloFrt  ^'  Historical  and  Philo- 
sopbical  Kdi^tioha.  apba  '^sochtteh  by  the 
Gttillotine^  and  thti  next  year  tlia  snine  an  - 
thor  etmtiiiuwd  the  dinenwaicm  in  a work  -en  - 
titled u,  AJiecdnte^  of  Deea|>itaiod  ihMSou*.?J 
Bat  the  queatioa  remauis  unaurt  wered. 


w fiich  wast  used  for  i bn  beheading  of  Morion 
lift  lcr^l,  ww*  an  to.  tboke 

viimujy  merit  imuMh  find  in  stipjHtsed  to  ha  ve 
been  hmoght  <nerfro!oncrnju  uy  l>ythevety 
uian  who  .suffered  by  it.  It  Still  ;pj 


TUB  a;  A UWJUO'fa,  16^ 


served  in  the  masenm  nf  the  Anfb|uariati 
Sbei^iy  at  fitJiiih'krgh^  Eti>n  -Fraiiee  pus- 
^sw^*d  1 1 m e (ftrly  os  ihi»  fi ft <^ep  th  umf iiry, 
under  the  name  hf*  Ihdbire  t;-  uotl  two  ceu- 
t«3rb^  layer  the  ootottaiiafe  Duke  do  Montr 
morcticy  was  oarecuted  with  this  mafcnuoeTH, 
*t  the  idatigafeibu  of  Hicheliem  It 
thm  to  \m?$  pixmvd  out  of  use  and  to  have 
helm  forgotten,  ' v;  , ' i 

Whhhv  therefbre/  Dr..  dc»septi  Ignaee  0mt- 
lotiu,  on  the  U t v>f  Decem  ber,  t7nS9,  pro  - 
poscsl  hi  the  Freneh  Comitituwnt  • 

Uv  nBcviate  fcbt*  horrors  of  capital  punish- 
■mmt  hy  adopting:  a machine  Which  would 
dispense  with  the  aice  or  sword,  he  wiis  me  ro- 
ly feriYing  an  A»td  contrivance,  whiidi  had 
h*\et>  <Wtper>tt?rleil  in  Germauy,  France,  and 
itsdy  by  ihc  very  instrum^uts  of  flacapita-  j 
%i<m  whicJs  hc  wae  t rying,  tit  abnUsh- 
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ru  » i r.<p:p  u t or  ooloOh. 


A Ml-lcICA  i&iii irtug  why  otT  from 

il  till”  -Vn:h  (It  historic  worid,  ,tml 

cmr  pAtfjdtf  who  <V*  «mf  visit  Europe 
ami  ranio  .Kutiunnfutvc  with  atjiirj- 
uitv  m lire  gft&t  ronitcmMiB  there 
liuve  little  opportunity  jbr  perfect 


r<'#Hxatipu of  the  oftenes*  o.f  tin  rmv  I t.  ^<2 
in  all  ages.  \W  are  hot  ioffe  n brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  results  of  ancient 
thought  and  handiwork,  ami  hence  we  are 
comparatively  strangers  to  the  men  and 
women  who  lived  in  Asia  and  around  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  two 


and  three  thousand  yearn  ago.  Within  a 
few  years,  however,  we  have  begun  to  see 
more  of  the  long  past,  and  it  has  at  length 
occurred  that  an  American  citizen  and  rep- 
resentative abroad  has  conducted  a aeries 
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of  expl  bra fcfeai*  m i d « xea vat  io m among  the 
of  Plict'Uidan  Jind  Greek  antbiuityv 
the  result  of  w Irish  Lay  routed  the  attention 
hf  die  ebtite  scientific  world,  and  tjoiitri huy 
ted  to  modern  knowledge  ii  greater  mtumnfc 
of  important  material,  timu  Wt  evdr 
*;w«f  produced  by  any  one  search,  The  im- 
jmrtame  of  General pi  Cestiohfu  d isony;;  Wes 
iu  tl*e  Ui^uU:  of  -^0rtmy  atK!  The  >vtt)ue«ilog- 
.u-o!  and  :j Hldie  value  of  the  colly  ctioa  of 
aiiltyaifps*  ivhiel*  ifc  figa  kmbe,  can  hardly 
lie  overeat noftind,  AH  yet  the  public  have 
heard :4>fsylj$^ «?fc|y  thK/Ugh  a p?\v  brief 
mafxWmts  ta^retei#  which  have  found 
tli.tr  way  uiio  the ' paper*-  • .fyltr,  imve  any 

^mception  of  the  extent  in  which  these  e£~ 

an 


pkrratiorU  l litvo  been  on 

yf  which  an  Idea  may  fe  gathered  frinti  the 
one  .6 wit  that  M JCU^noW4>t^ided  other 
»icavuttoms  hm  opened  more  than  AW  an- 
ciuni  kmiliB. 

The  i^mtempUdion:  of  the  old  will  over 
toftcb  din  duivpp.i  dcptbB  of  the  iritm^a  ftonlj 
until  alt  fhinge  atn  wn&A  now.  life  thonght- 
ful  txuui  can  not  fedk  tj.po»  an  Tudp-Ioiirii 
rtf  a hundred  ycm-ii  with**  phfrtlhB3  ^yk 

He,  can*  not  finger  hr  the  *dmcfc  trf.fjm.  Mt>ld 
btohe  hilJif  wiihj&it  $ J$$*|8ev  Hkcnn  wti 
mUx  the  circle  sat  Without 

weird  and  mUmi  eb^dowu.  He;  can  not  ait 
down 

and^morri  mar-wToa*  Ghja,n  the  ecennli^tf • j ih  Wv  til  dWgiu  add  fewer 

them’  dijJWhTSti  of  diskd-enint  yithin  #$U  how  great  and  djjwk  is  ditr  indebted' 
of  tte  and  of  jeiieir  h^fHh;rtV#>v W«lh:  i&f  to  ^.ii^:aiiti<|jiiary 

. Biaif.  hhoold  ..have-  j^hhtratirff.’^hlx  d&tMi'  '/;•  Tipsy  have  given,  m 

huidk  Witldntt  ihtdinx  #Wfefct  KhadoW^  we  rUe  ^vai  volrime  of  nunimneiif  al  hmtory— 
a kyA&d  wliat  shadows  we  pdmto.>r’  W$&  wiriirtot  Which  ethfr  tdrwi  har»k  bean  finever 


vcsutta  am»  ur Bt  e \>  n aoTi  r— Ttr.u a oott a , 
riojy  itit:  exixMis, 


lug  up  through  #nr -hfetty  he  hfm  not  read  the 
cfutxmclr  of  (lie  Pharahli  of  the  E xml  us,  at 
On,,  without  the  eouFs  Welling  up  in  vt  sinus' 
of  patriarchs.  prophetw,  priest  and  king*?, 
mid  of  tv»inpiii«  Dot  made  with  baud«;  In 
reahwh  where  All  i#  krwxhnti,  fJeniphenid,  re- 
vfiahifl.  v , / /!'  .V"  ' 

In  fchte  pnxgieHStve  anil  material  age  and 
oomitry  w<p  are  pjvuo  to  forget  ’mid  uegltH’i 
’ ' J the  tnasb  df  mhi»jkhr6  gre 
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\t  hall 

i tunvsT  ftK  frxiin  jte.  emlof  the  old 
; tmur  til  nou^*nt|<orh.iiOK)UH  and  \ rreof uuh 
JintiJtM ftl&rlfc  of  the  foitb,  bop&; 
ami  fnipt  of  the  eari.V  Christian » anti  inw~ 
■iyns  that  are  no.av  at.  in  the  \rmica.ti, 
and;  kee*  in  them  a monumental  proof  that 
jjf$#  f?  Eight  of 

Hi>ntrTiiue8  the  uidhpmry  ilnds  a fact  that 
vhaugeH  a settled  opinion  of  mankind,  or  a 
Amy  that  itnlock^  .a  loug-Iosi  treasure.  The 
tv ra  mar  hie  fniginmyts  drarovoredin  the  fti> 
man  Forum,  in  W7,  fiyhich  completed  the 
C'apiUdnitr  iTahh^HiOAU'hMkMl  import  ant  mVa- 
stabmietiid  >f  tviyy,  nod,  with  certain  tii*> 
^overies  of  hYJok^  arid  palimpsest  inarm- 
yeriptii,  unaided  iJte'foiihr  to  writedhe  most  re-: 
Ikible Irilfiibiy  hf  Kihnty  B< »uc jia rd  TOtfiwt  t he 
RpeetUt  '8tou<S  an d hi  rhe  baud*  of  ypui^mul 
ClHimpyllipii  tfJt?  the  •• 

of  biewglypfoie  • ••l&m-’ 

soli , llm  assistant  :i:*F  N wbofcty  *&t;  :»£  ti*&-  feoP ; 
nf  ClfaitipolKoih  and  hos  given  ha 
a ud  crowning- w*)vk  «Vf 
Place  ifl  Universal 

The  \viife  rouge  of  life  In  a single  field  ot 
iv»i;;>rkh  is  m inuny  instances  reniarkubkc 

'•■#£.  U/iVo  an  exfntfidfug  vision 


• ;;H  , , • ;y  •.  ' aftt&u 

Blantiihg;  out  mom  elmWy  than  in  miv 

written  doacription,  w **#  Jn  wir  mmw- 
mental  volume  many  a pageant— • of  national 
life  with  tte  social  life  la  &tsry  |valfc~- m it 
ps*»&efc  with  n m^jcst'uV’a'irhep  from  tins  yru* 
die  w the  Kruve)  t»iHtnug  it^  truiu  of  ndig- 
iotiH,  ceromomos,  superstitions,.  idolatries, 
.gmls  and  goddesses,  into  the  wVm.e  gfnVH  of 
furgetfiiluess,  while  uhr  God  lives  and  roig oh. 

The  profane  history  and  lijtumtiife  of  the 
most,  ancient  tmfcitttm  are  lost,  or  have  come 
down  f*>  oiily  id  a few  tthgtmmt.a:  For 
f/xamphk  of  the  ferty4we  sooted  \hhok^  pf 
religion,  Beiemvj,  a ml  art  of  the  Egyptians 
tbit,  deeordi  ng  tiv  Ckmuns  of  Alexandria, 
wetn  extant  &if>  tiS'.r  ®xtly  a single  vestigti  M 
iin*v7AT4  h>  exist,  the  Rit  ual/'  i.<r  Book  ef 
the.  Beady r foiiml  in  the  f omlw  of  the  kings 
4t  TUe>tv*i ; u n d t in 1 1 ib  the  onfv  ettiiut  spec- 
iiOnn  of  purely  monumental  hunoglyphie 
nhaf^ef %ti'$\\r<ihu  rhmalnk  of  Egyptian  J|t- 
•^•rhttijr^r  MaohfcjHi,  tlih  only  Bgyptiaii  his- 
Jioi'iati  of  any  luvte,  w puf  at  fait  It  hy  i lie  tah- 
fet.  fit*  AiiyiloH ; aiHl  thejnrfnT3  xif  Ihsr odotuH, 
tiifo  whirh  he  was  led  Uy  the  fleAiguiiig  Egj^rf 
Hnn  priest  In.KuV,  are  curreete<l  hv  Kg.vpi'e  uhni- 
Umeiits.  The  jiisrnj^ion*  UjUm  th«S  monn- 
m ♦ • T A^yrlai  rt-oeii  fly  «li$od  vci>?d  in  M*i4 
ojnuamta,  utterly  ev^rrhnnv  rim  amhoriry 
of  ttys Ufiragiuenfs  uf  EaSferp  hWtotiaoy,  ex- 
ex^vt  the  he. rim”  in’  ehnmolngy  of 

Wbik  t/r»^hufc  hudorv  ■and  fi^tktrtre  uxt 
csiatiily  and  ferever  fesy,  ffe  fehh-  haa  !>eeO 
primer r tx(k  and  the  i iheTfheii  .phupfo^-  of  tlvo 
KiiAt  witueflw  the  tmth  rd.i^VHu^  lnsfAiry  and 
tte  errivra  of  b mnau  hikto^y . More  Ilyin 
thi«f  these  monumental  u vtmi*,  ?*f  Aseyriji 
in  trfi ck  and  uvf  Eg^pt  in  wtfrtiey  \vit ii  tlxoif 
eheek ^ axnl  htalancv^  ami  apt  11  tuHiinif 

gniwing,  in,  the  hand*  uf  tin.1  }>;.iieog>  a- 
pher,  inUi  models  irf  luiman  history y>  ■ :.  -.:  :1 

From  the  inunuineHtai  2;videt>Ci'  ftu  m\ 
imueee«*iif,y ) of  the  of  the  seyen«  | 

hranched  eandl^rricki  iti  ;it%.  rejvrodueti(tn 
lipou  the  Atvrh  Of  Tims  tit  the  ti«i»*  uf  lt< 
burial  iti  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  the  Ckrtei&n  ! 
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i<mm  of  gme*y  h*mrty.  majesty  and  : 'gate*  fa  vn ift  him  h*mfr.  If 

^%  tfoiiriyvrt  hiiftts  of  the  ymjper-  wm  &tut\u*\\W\  h«dd  for  k Worn  by  the 
6m  at  ttmTAs^Ihe  Demosthenes  PhWitcviii*  Then-  it  wju  envelop)  Ui  the 

of  tiuv  ■ Vatican*  the  niiirveloasly  exp revive  thtrk  eioud  of  Perai&rt vliveh  horh 
Lndeooru  and  that  pmTe/dion  of  scuiptare,  yd  b-xi  from.,  it*?  showy’  the  Greek  hosts  of 
' the  Nioh.e,  Cbm bu  and  Ar&ildt^  Evagonis,  ’tikiy  adroit 

Notwdtii^fojdittg  all  that  has  been  done,  nud  aa^«u<van»''  Kln.«f  </f  •SaIutiiLh  (the  patron 
there  are  $kii  -Gost  arts"  ami  arts  deelmiitg,  of  arts  and:  lifrra tore , and  the  eiitertaiiier 
and  ages  qf  Idstorv  ore  cor/iparatiy/dy  nn-  at  hi^  eoavt  of  distinguished  men  of  nil  mu 
known-  ftowfoiie  oyery  discover  of  the  t.ionti),  siiee^Hsfullv' ryludled,  o^airodposste,- 
juVtfouhrv  and  arvUipiniogha  excites  the  deep*  siou  *>f  the  entire  Island,  and  extended  his 
est  HilerHst  ‘ j tiWtty  oyri  Tyre-  fcoou  equine  the  vast  force* 

There  are  island®  of  the  Bea— sepulchres  of  Artaxerxea-  iuouu  of  the  most  term/idobh 
of  irliv  tig** — -svhirh  can  unfold  the  history  wiJUujrv  and  naval  e;q*f*ditious  of  .aueieat 
bf  ubi?kiff uybrybit#  dAyA^  mx  Imuitrod  ships  of"  wax  and  si  * 
tlinr  dark  with  a heart  for  yfcutme  hundred  •fchotisatni  men,— the  bay  of  Cj time 

mwrmfyr  and  wlm  oatv  read  their  fauguage  &mt  t be  plain  of  A!  < • $a urea  yf^re  Oriimotied, 
of  dfath  ; and  Cyprus  from  ft#’  liistory  and and  Juriigmiis  was  restricted  to  Ills  tribotuxy 
&/  If  iiidst bare  |;kip^ik<in  of  Salami#..  if.  naturally,  m dho 

In&jT  tl»v  ■' first  of  the  ubde*  of  the  t?ehtilt!sfy  tjwfe^  cahie  uuxfcr  t be  domin  j*#H  of  Alexander 
beyond  the  s?a  which  wwo  "divided  m their1  the  Great.  Ptolemy  Holer  lost  it  m th^grcHt 

. sea-fight  bid  regained  it  ; ami 

that  eomope  stafom&d  of  the  gc*mTr4tJon«apd  it  Ptolemies  wii- 

. ^tydmg-pl^  the  tfmth,  ehtrjjv  til  it  pa#**! ijjtddr  tfeumpm>of  Rome.  Het^i 

ter  of  Genesis,  the  complete  fcfitf  U of  which  i 1 i Cyprm,  the  $>Vej? I fi v&  met  the  Ervst,  and 
the  very  rocks  of  the  East'  :atte*tv  Assyria  Greece  first  kin*  w;  she  wobder  of  .Eastern  art* 
app^Atw  for  a time  fr?  hare  over  if.  He w lullat me t s.  ife'pe 

Phtpnicia  stamped  lmr  most  jiottfthed  of  all  Yenm  aro^'  tfeAea  and  took  np  het 
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V.VAK  FROM  TUE  PIKKNIMAJi  TOMU0  AT  DALI. 


Some  objects  of  interest  were  found  here 
years  ago.  The  Codex  Cyprius,  containing 
the  □ mn ut Hated  gospels,  was  discovered  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  brought  to  Paris  in 
1673.  Poeocke,  in  his  travels,  speaks  of  mins 
and  some  tombs,  blit  makes  no  mention  of 
works  of  art.  Ahb6  Monti,  wbo  visited  the 
island  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
saw  a marble  head  of  C&r&calla,  some  coins 
and  medals,  and  a grotto  in  which  were 
found  idols  and  lamps ; but  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment disallowed  subterranean  researches. 
Later,  among  other  objects,  a number  of  sil- 
ver bowls  were  found,  the  most  perfect  of 
which  is  in  the  private  collection  of  the  Due 
de  Luynee,  and  very  closely  resembles  those 
since  discovered  by  Layard  at  Nimroud.  In 
1845  a bass-relief  in  black  basalt  was  found 
at  Larnica,  in  what  was  probably  the  palace 
of  the  King  of  Citium,  upon  which  is  sculp- 
tured the  figure  of  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria 
(father  of  Sennacherib),  the  remains  of  whos** 
palace  at  Khorsabad  contributed  the  valu- 
able series  of  Assyrian  monuments  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Louvre.  Upon  the  bass-relief 
is  inscribed,  in  cuneiform  character,  “From 
the  great  King  Sargon  to  his  vassal  friend 
the  King  of  Citium." 
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va ?c?,' artel  hh<*0Y«  ; ;.v  ; : A 

There  liati  been  in?  *ygteiua|ic  rwore?i  it* 
ry-pnw,  except  at  chip  pbiiif,/  tui$  this 
Ti>  Pi  Ceeriofo, ifceiviof^  the  field  wa*in  te* 
;*lity  new,  ftrui.it  m certainly  a subjoin  of 
eon^atulnt ion  that  an  i^Jofer  so  able 
he  has  proved  was  I ml  to  enter  it. 

Cnrmt  Luigi  Palma  di  Ceauobi  i® ' qt  un 
»>1>3  Italian  1km fly;  He  is  i|  twjibw  of  the 
l»t<»  Cmtn t Alarmtt  P&lnia,  who  whf*p?e>* 

nous  in  the  Itiifmttrevohthoii  of  l^Lfougltt 
for  (*reek  iifdefRHiiieticth  was  jUOsidebt  of 
the  tribunal  of  Mtatsohm^hi,  and  a of 

th«*  Supreme  Court  of  Athena;  H#  ie  unvr  a 
numof  about forty,  and  by  fiud-e*  atuJ  vtRv 
ctttimj  emitiently  litfed  ibr  tlir  wv>rb  ^'hkh 
he  ha*  amx>?npji*he«i 


Ffo  grfldnatml  kifb£ 
ItkliAil  Royal  Military  Ar,adomy,  htH’iUk 
fought  with  dteHu;efimi  i\\  *h<; 
war  of  Italian  lnd%endotu:».\  mi<j  ^ altur* 
ward  on  tfo*  *fjuV  of  Hen ♦ ml  An&ddi  hi  the 
CnbiesL  He  o.aine  'to  America  in  .1*00,  oer«l 

after  the  fo&tffc  of  Bull  Hint.  ih  l^i;  entered 

the  Tidixhtoer  service,  lie  soon  Itecumo  CnL 
one!  of  the  Fourth  New  Y*rk  ravalry.  Hi$ 


Wk^AX  ruv^i'jiAv  UMurr&ti hflk' iWi  fckti 
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THE  EXPLORATIONS  OF  DI  CESNOLA  IN  CYPRUS. 


LOIOI  pi  OfcSNOLA. 


eito  of  ancient  Citium,  To  the  rear  of  the 
town,  southerly,  is  a hotly  of  8,alt-water  call- 
ed the  Salines,  which  name  is  also  applied 
to  a cluster  of  houses  upon  its  otherwise  de- 
serted shores.  This  was  the  port  of  Citium, 
but  time  has  long  since  placed  a ridge  of 
land  across  its  mouth.  It  was  to  this  port 
that  Zeno  often  walked,  from  his  birth-place 
at  Citium,  to  mingle  and  converse  with  the 
people  of  all  nations  and  tongues  that  con- 
gregated in  that  great  commercial  mart; 
and  it  was  there  that  he  styled  himself  a citi- 
zen of  the  world,  an  expression  which  we 
have  retained,  in  bis  own  language,  in  onr 
wort!  eommpolite.  Citium  was  destroyed  by 
the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  their  conquest. 
Cimon,  the  great  Athenian  commander,  died 
there  while  besieging  it.  The  city  was  again 
destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Soter ; and  yet  again 
by  an  earthquake,  200  n.c.,  and  with  it  near- 
ly all  of  its  jiopulatiou  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  souls.  Upon  arriving  at  hi* 
consular  residence  at  Lamina,  I)i  Cesnola 
heard  of  the  massive  stone  tnzza  recently 
discovered  at  Aniath  until,  and  just  thou  con- 


In  studying  the  antiquity  of  Cyprus  ho 
found  all  writers  vague  ami  contradictory. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  any  historical  state- 
ment of  a date  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Lu- 
signian  kings.  Traditions  were  deceptive. 
The  ancient  buildings  were  constructed  of 
sun-dried  brick,  ami  long  since  returned  to 
mother  earth,  leaving  no  surface  ruins.  He 
found  none  of  the  original  nameg  upon  old 
sites,  except  that  of  Dali  aud  one  or  two 
others,  contrasting  unfavorably  in  this  re- 
spect with  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  His  ability,  military  training, 
good  physique,  persistent  energy,  wide 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  broad 
sympathies  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the 
work  he  loved.  With  a special  finnan  from 
the  sultan  he  commenced  the  work  in  ear- 
nest ; and,  in  its  progress,  he  made  a special 
study  of  native  traditions,  thoroughly  exam- 
ined the  general  field,  and  defined  the  sites 
of  the  twelve  ancient  cities  of  note. 

At  the  southeast  part  of  Cyprus  is  La  mi- 
ca— literally,**  the  place  of  the  tombs” — the 
sea-port  of  the  island,  and  the  long-reputed 
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stupendous  Roman  aqueduct 
(that  still  conducts  water  to 
the  city),  and  from  thence 
down  the  Salines  to  the  sea. 
noting  * columns,  cornices, 
fragments,  mosaics,  tombs, 
and  the  excavations  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  the 
aid  of  bars  of  iron  and  wood, 
the  common  hoe  and  basket 
of  the  East,  and  the  most 
useful  and  used  implements 
of  those  count  ries,  the  human 
hands,  and  visiting  frequent- 
ly his  men,  then  working 
amidst  the  undulations  of 
debris  on  tho  arid  waste  of 
the  old  port. 

While  sojourning  at  Dali, 
a few  miles  northwest  of 
Larnica,  in  I860,  Di  Cetfnola 
was  conducted  by  one  of  the 
inhabitants  to  a stone,  several 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  bad  excited 
curiosity.  He  at  once  per- 
ceived it  was  a part  of  a 
tomb,  and  soon  found  he  was 
walking  upon  the  necropolis 
of  the  Greek  Idalium,  which  ceased  to  exist 
before  (lie  Christian  era.  This  famous  city 


tribnted  by  Napoleon  III.  to  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre.  It  is  nearly  eleven  feet  in 
greatest  diameter,  about  seven  feet  high,  was  one  of  the  four  especially  consecrated  to 
and  weighs  thirty  thousand  pounds.  It  has  , Venus,  as  she  herself  says  to  Jupiter, 
inscriptions  in  Phumieian,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  «Eet  Amathm,  e*t  celea  mihi  Paphos,  atqnc  Cytbera, 
and  Greek,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  the  ninth  Idaltaequ*  dooms.  ” 

or  tenth  century  B.c,  His  attention  was  soon  Virgil  also  tells  us  that  the  largest  temple 
attracted  by  some  coins  and  terra  cotta  frag-  dedicated  to  the  Cypriote  Venus  ■was  here, 
rnente  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens  of  and  that  tho  goddess  assumed  the  name 
Larnica.  Beginning  his  researches  umong  Id  alia.  Catullus,  in  his  epithalamium  ou 
tombs  that  were  opened  years  before,  ho  ■■  the  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Julia,  could 
(bund  ere  long  that  the  town  was  upon  the  bestow  no  higher  encomium  upon  that  wou- 
liecropolis  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  Citium, ! drone  bridal  beauty  than  that  she  was  Klove- 
the  Kittim  of  the  Scriptures ; and  ho  opened  ly  as  Idiiliau  Venus.*’  In  tho  toin(»s  of  this 
several  hundred  tombs  in  its  immediate  vi-  ; necrojmlia  were  sarcophagi  of  stone  and  mar- 
cinity,  and  found  many  objects  of  ancient ! ble — one  with  female  figures,  a hare,  an  ibex, 
art,  mostly  in  terra  cotta*  Among  them  : and  geometrical  designs ; and  sepulchral 
wore  a great  number  of  the  statuettes  of  the  | columns  with  Greek  inscriptions,  some  of 
crowned  Venus,  which  were  evidently  sought  j which  arc  quite  platonic.  One  reads,  “ Ar- 
by  the  world  as  tho  little  shrines  of  Diana  j tcinidoros  was  a wise  and  just  man,  and  a 
Were  sought  by  the  Ephesians.  Hero  was  good  hunter.  Hail  to  him !”  Another,  *'  Do 
the  water- carrier  of  the  East,  tho  bearded  j not  distress  yourself,  O Evukianes,  that 
giant  of  Assyria,  the  sphinx  of  Egypt,  the  j nothing  in  this  world  is  immortal!**  A great 
woman  of  Phamicm  playing  the  lute,  and  • many  tombs  were  opened,  revealing  a grand 
many  an  illustration  of  busy  life,  normal  and  , collection  of  objects  of  Greek  art. 
grotesque.  It  was  then  that  he  realized,  as  ! Among  tho  coins  are  some  of  the  best 
never  before,  the  similarity  of  ail  ancient  j Greek  period,  the  age of  Phidias,  since  w hich 
Eastern  art ; and  he  foresaw  that,  by  patient ; tho  art  of  dio-eutting  has  declined.  Coins 


research  in  the  island,  an  additional  light 
might  be  thrown  lipon  the  ethnography,  his- 
tory, religion,  and  art.  of  the  East. 

During  the  early  days  of  a most  delight- 
ful and  never- to-be-forgotton  visit  to  the  dis- 


of  this  class  are  the  finest  specimens  of  Greek 
art ; and  the  coins  of  Greece,  as  a whole,  take 
precedence  of  all  other  ancient  monuments. 
Here  were  found  noticeable  coins  of  the 
Greek  imperial  class,  some  of  the  best  pro- 


covorer,  it  was  the  writers  good  fortune  to  served  ami  most,  beautiful  of  the  Alexan- 
be  guided  by  him  over  the  district  of  Larni- 1 ders,  and  coins  of  the  Selencidm,  and  those 
ca.  We  went  from  the  beach  east  of  the  of  the  small  but  remarkable  series  of  tho 
town  away  inland  to  tho  picturesque  and  kings  of  Cyprus. 
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The  collection  of  Greek  glass  which  the 
explorer  accumulated  gradually  increased 
until  it  became  positively  wonderful.  Greece, 
Sidon,  Carthage,  and  Egypt  excelled  in  glass 
and  in  the  imitation  id'  gems ; and  the  col- 
ored glass  of  Egypt  especially  has  never 
been  equaled.  Egypt  was  the  mother  of 
this  and  other  Greek  arts,  and  of  Greek  ar- 
chitecture too,  as  is  proved  by  the  prototype 
of  the  Doric  column  in  the  grottoes  of  Beni 
Hassan,  that  are  as  old  as  Abraham.  In  this 
collection  of  glass  we  have  articles  of  the 
same  class,  not  only  plain  aud  simple,  but 
various  in  form  and  color,  and  also  iridescent 
and  incrust ed.  There  are  plates,  for  exam- 
ple, of  several  sizes ; they  are  simple  in  form 
and  finish,  and  fluted,  and  with  handles; 
they  are  plain  white,  and  in  the  various  col- 
ors, and  in  different  .shades  of  the  same  col- 
or ; they  are  iridescent,  and  in  different  de- 
grees; and  they  are  incrusted — surely  vari- 
ety enough  to  please  the  most  fastidious  I 
The  finest  cnx>«  arc  ribbed  and  iridized,  blue 
and  ribbed,  conical  with  green  or  bine  incrus- 
tation, green  and  cylindrical,  white*  opaque 
fluted,  and  cups  with  special  plate  of  blue 
incrusted;  a conical  kontharos  ( wine-cup)  of 
transparent  glass,  with  a belt  of  blue  spots: 
a cylindrical  cup  with  pressed  ornaments,  of 
raised  lines  and  annulets;  a shallow  bowl 
of  light  green  glass  with  raised  ribs,  iridized 
in  most  delicate  tints;  a bowl  resting  on  a 
foot*  w ith  wide  expanding  lip,  encircled  by 
a raised  spiral  thread;  and  a bowl  of  dark 
blue  glass  covered  with  beautiful  iridescence 


of  emerald-green  and  purple  tints — a mar- 
velous example  of  color.  There  are  saucers 
to  match  these ; and  paterm  in  variety,  and 
of  surpassing  beauty — some  with  handles. 
The  bottles  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  known 
to  any  people;  a violet  oue  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  cone,  with  blue  spiral  lines 
around  the  neck;  one  of  blue  aud  amber, 
encircled  with  raised  spiral  lines;  one  with 
pressed  ornaments  in  relief,  of  vases  and 
patera*,  in  squares,  ribbed  at  the  bottom;  a 
cylindrical  one  with  lines  around  the  exteri- 
or, dividing  the  liquid  contents  into  four  and 
eight  equal  portions ; an  elegant  one  with  a 
spiral  line  around  the  neck,  and  serpent*  in 
relief  trailed  over  the  surface ; one  of  a dark 
purple,  in  the  form  of  a bird,  with  a handle ; 
bottles  of  plain  glass  with  crinkled  handles ; 
others  with  broad  handles,  and  lathe  marks 
around  the  exterior ; a red  oinochoe , or  special 
wiue-bottle ; an  early  and  fine  specimen  of 
the  oinochoe , or  wine-jug,  used  at  the  sympo- 
aion ; an  ungumtary  with  yellow  spiral  lines, 
iridized;  one  of  iridized  opaque  glass;  a 
white  lachrymatory  with  very  delicate  in- 
crustation; and  a curious  one  with  a long 
neck.  The  most  finished  amphorw  are  in 
yellow ; one  has  blue  and  yellow  feather  or- 
naments, and  serpentine  handles  of  opaque 
glass;  and  there  is  one  of  blue,  with  two 
ribbed  handles.  Of  the  numerous  other 
glass  vases,  the  most  noticeable  are  with  one 
handle,  and  iridized,  and  the  square  indented 
vases.  There  are  sticks  not  unlike  a bish- 
op’s baton;  heads — one  double-faced — but- 
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tons,  necklaces,  seals,  and  other  objects  of 
utility  and  beauty.  This  collection  of  glass 
now  u umbers  seventeen  hundred  x»iecea,  and 
is  the  finest  extant. 

In  brouze  there  are  statuettes — of  Osiris,  a 
hawk,  an  archaic  equestrian  figure,  a warrior 
(with  Greek  initials  on  the  pedestal),  a Mi- 
nerva, and  a Pomona ; bracelets,  anklets, 
rings  (plain  and  serpentine),  amulets,  hair- 
pins, a scarf-pin  with  a warrior’s  bead,  mir- 
rors and  mirror-cases,  brooches  ami  buckles, 
the  strigil  for  scraping  the  skin  at  the  bath, 


tweezers,  pinchers,  archaic  lamps,  modeling 
implements,  vases,  cups,  a tripod,  an  ink- 
stand  with  remains  of  the  ink,  a shield, 
spear -heads,  battle-axes,  javelins,  and  ar- 
row-heads ; and  there  are  hooks  aud  nails 
of  hnias. 

The  gems  and  stones  are  engraved  in  myth- 
ological and  other  designs : intaglios  of  Mi- 
nerva and  Castor  and  Pollux  in  cornelian. 
Abundance  with  the  cornucopia  in  carbuncle, 
Mercury  In  red  jasper,  Mars  in  garnet,  heads 
in  onyx  and  agate, and  armorial  devices  with 
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of  Greek  art  dte#<iv- 
gyed  in  9 

calily  which,  as  ft 
vriiato;  rivals  fjimftf 
Dtdi  Xhiit  wiioiit  U 
inferior  m terra  cot~ 
'JU*  ami  4?vpl&  of 
gbns*)  is  Mip  famous 
“ fferfoh.  (VdtectiWr 
ftf  . Grfeefe  antiques 
of  the  Dioat  Px«|m- 
sitte  workmanship  in 
the  Imperial  Muse- 
um of  die  If ertostr 
age  at  St.  Brter^ 
hrtr^— |*erhsip«  the 
(flkt  one  formed  by 
that  tdyjil  collect- 
’#*•  MUUriilate  the 
Great.;  % 

imad  ftf  Attorn*?: fee*  i^ith  shoes,  in  [ But  fcbter'wAs  not  suit  that  transpired  M 

winch  ^ n jfente  with  a Dalu  While  fh  Cesmola  was  tm*<a?  thing 

hole  lu  H>  oc-  llror  wheels,  found : m the  tomb  tiiis  (break-  necropolis  he  dkcavv-i'-id. : mmv 
uf  a ^hild,  who$*vtij$it  und!D»btei^>3wa^  fc-  ffeot  hhneath  it,  the  uecropolia  of 
-donkey  with  two  water-jam ; a lioness  with  mfcluu  Idaliom.  This  Phtt^oiatt.dt^:i4ie«l, 
four  whelps  i bulls,  goatej  tripo^fa  ? luhspM  and  was  laid  away  with  its  txeBrtees,  and 
with  THiious  oriiewJiente  ( warriors,  ifopide,  in  the.  course  of  time  a 0f^tik  city.  zpYtiiig  up, 
dolphin^  Write,  and  animals);  laohrymubv-  and  in  tarn  silently  entered  its  datic  Uomc. 
ries,  Egyptian  votive  order Lug*,  and  vase*  in  Without  knowing  or  snapt^ring  that  it  re- 
great  variety-  paM\dupou  another  and  aophtoY  city  of  the 

Ity  the  externim  <$  jittery  the  dead.  As  these  arebjvologh;  ^tiata  came  in 

vases--  are  in  many  designs  mol  among  the  view,  with-  vision*  of  still  remoter  time«  raid 
most  ftfiuurfcabte  i»  a two-liabdl^t  ary  halloa  arts,  and  called  into  fee  dter  iuc~ 

(jug).  wit  h two  a&chtarft  and  a rape  in  relief  . ri<?us' Wdwc^n  mere  diJSe  ranees  and-  progress, 
an  the  mde  ; a fzkytkm  (cruet  or  pitcher),  the  gmii  mtywzt  .of  the  growth  of  art  ap~ 
with  t w/  han.dh.wti  oiiiamenriHi  wit  h ^wtl-  peared  to  the  mind  &£ the  studio o*  explorer 
work  .in  ri*d  and  black,  and  varnished  ; a m mrtr before..  The  Pbrnuicten  towbH^je 
.yellow  on*  with  a nock  iu  the  form  of  a ft-  oveji-WmjHKb  and  sealed  M the  month  by  a 
h>»g  ringjet^  kitd  wi}ii  two  roiigh.  and  in  some  of  them  wero  sar.- 
small  spdMk  |n  front,  pain  bat  itii  rings  and  cs»pk&gj  Of  m&rbfo  and  stootk  Timd  ton)  left 
cross*  li  a ea  ;h  at  a Iso  me  Ones  in  whUp  piSMoty,  .no  hhman  remauisexcept  afo\vskiillH?  which, 
with  (teaigoj*  in  btowo  ; a pantharo#  (cup  or  with  due  precaution,  were  ]iTyteeJxed  eniire. 
bowl) of  whit^ete^wHh  standard  and  hand*  The  iydd  lenf  phn»*e>l  by  t he  Thmirietefte  over 
a Mi-ghuM  otw  with  eircuiar  d^igtis  the  monrh  of  the  dead  was  freqnen dy  ^tind. 
in  blacky  within  and  withoqt  ; thn  stamm%  A large  triimlaMr  of  objects  of  BlKcnMnn  and 
a wide  ear-ha utlled  jar  fur  oil  and  mnc;  a Etniterti  art  were  hro.ugUt  to  light,  ■' 
aurimte  red-giursed  oteoe/joe  (jhg  or  p{f#br}?  It ^ is  some  where  sbiw  thnt  the  jiomicht  East 

with  deigns  in  Wank;  rite  Icyathm  (wine  ext^l  led  ns  of  to-day  hi  tdm  arts  and  i&teneeA 
measure),  in  all .eixo»v  with  notcheil  on  • and  Miat  it  is  not  pure  kalohcHv,  \*\t  the  h'i>- 
the  handies ; a krater  (large  wine  vowielj  like  pVieaViou  of  it  under  out  .diapeiisutum,  fhat 
the  ftahftn  \bwo  of  the  ^ampWniu'O,  with  gi^e»  as  the  preeminence,  h Tsoett^Vp  thkt 
tinned  handies,  and  designs  in  rod  and  bine;  Eastern  nations  mnstt  hare  hern  advanced 
*t  gtofed  kytid  ^up)v  WJth  htfte  dtwigtis  ,on  a in  ^cieu title  discovery,  and  must  have  known 
•red  gnmnd ; a xno^t,  interestLng  archaic  am - at  un  early  day  some  (Udicult  processes  of 
pk&%  rildaiy  pmnf&tj  in  iwowti  —two  then  art  in  order  to  have  xnftde  .ihg  Egyptian  wot k 
stroibd  Hi  u Wga,  and  two  attendants,  add  in  gold  and  bronze^  the  molten  calf,  hntzno 
birdA  under  the  handles ; & re^-gla7*Cii  one,  ;Herpeut,  gods  of  Laban,  and  other  works; 
with  a divibrdty  deigned  iu  black  upon  one  and  Ehmniria  brought  many  cd'  the  arts  to  a 
side ; a ty&ru*  ( wftbir  jar)  of  a very  early  pt>  high  state  of  perfection.  A Fhoenieteu  art- 
riod,  with repre  sen  tat  tons  of  birds  and  trees ; tet  Weus  selected  to  execute  the  most  itn.poc* . 
and  the  totpi*  -(Uter ' farm. -of  -the  fiydria)  in  taut  xvorks  iu  Solomon^  Temple— flic  costly 
unusual  designs.  These  examples  rival  those  decorations,  the  bPantifat  tilings  iti  ;^1A.  and 
of  the  same  classes  fri>m  Vulelt  Athens,  and  brass  that,  pertained  unto  the  HoUso  of  thk 
Camiru*fv  and  some  of  them  are  muemg  the  Lord  — ami  tho  artisans  of  Tyre  assisf ed 
finest  of  the  early  B^cimeus  >*f  Greek  ticrito  In  the  construction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
art.  FrobaVdy  the  only  collectiou  of  objects  house  of  l>avid.  The  bowl  Meneteus  gu»e. 
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THU  OF  I *t  CF8XOLA  IN  ClTKi‘8, 


an*<l  the  *lf  ver  va*e  Aohilles  pro- 
posed far  t he  reword  i u the  fu  iuftd  games  of 
Patxodns, ’.were  of  1'U'VKicU‘U 
The  ittypotiwam  tif  $fo0\yfy  now  Tuider 
wnsidiiratiou  will  Uc  more  iltJiy  real Vfjjjpl  u 
we  remember  that,  kt  the  tUrrn  Ui  Cemiola 
opeoed  the**?  totulw,  bo  fcpecltbetf  Of  i^ln.Vtai - 
ci an  sculpture  and  no  <m^u>r>t  «tvsji*k^  ?j?f  pure- 
ly Piicenieitm  art  were-  known  to  wast.  Aiid 
&ti  lie  has  ^poued  anew  page,  ill  ii mined  w itb 
object*  tlmw  thnusai id  y fears  old/li right  in 
color  m*  y'wdvniay, 

Ttia  ariiideri  iii  bronze-  found  it)  these  Umrtia 
.tueardmads*  jui  vd  iiW, ; wto  w-boxos,  bat- 
tkv&xcat  *w#blsr  kuivt^y  tweiwra>  mid  mir- 
JVffl  ; ma l Utr  urt ir Icm  are  in  copper.  In  gold 
arc  ear-ring*  of  a very  pretty  loop  pattern, 
\tn  skuict  are  stat- 


in  ffe  fonxiK  of  mmnaU  and  bints,  or:  wi  th 
thp  handle*  only  h)  tsbek  tbnu«|  a favorite 
fon-ii  With  ^ like  a efriwttx  arid  upon 

it  two  wise*  and  tvt>r  female  heads.' urnl  va- 
rifeth-a of  this  witik  heotls  of  armhuls;  11  very 
fine  rase  hovered  with  men  and  atiirn&te  •, 
ft«d,  ftp  *x<‘efediugfy  ifjtervfttfeuA  one,  onia- 
xuextted  With  xlesdgii*  of  frmalfe  dguraa  m*i 
tfe/wefts,  and  ^iiruiounted  by  a female  head 
Some  of  the  UiuKt  beautiful  of  tkpw  vft**y 
art?  thjr^o  ffeet  high,  and dfooi  tthii  a half  feet 
in  gteMwi  diameter, finely  r<ol<mi.d  'rm  juhu] 
black,.  and  although  nearly  thirty  centuries 
old*  they  are  as  fresh  as  when  tins!  from  tkr 
makers  hand-  fi)  imttery  are  (ine  red. 
with  geometrical  de*i£»suu  black , <mpMkr>, 
and  t lie  luiudml  articles  of  lum^thold  ui>o 
Hutthe  Vtat**  found  at  Xinll  have > deeper 
interest  than  mmdty,  *ym?noms  and  Items 
ty.  Among  the  Oreek  vw*o*  «Uv  &*jkfrM  of' 
an  Assyrian  character,  run!  ripuu  one  of  Mu-io 
there?  Is  a chariot  with  fwh 
and  the  other  with  a drawn  biu»w.~-&  dnutoi 
de&ign  t<$  ^h^'bjhitih^^heii- uphn  fhk sculp- 
tures of  Ntwrifeh.  ip  some  fit  the  ciko-m 
•tatii'hd  -ikii  Assvriau  tncu'hs 


the  drop  & hat  crescent; 
ctea  of  Fhtvmoivn*  md  KgypUans,  Assyrina 
h«a45,  p^feTrihUng  I*&nr  a statu- ; 

with  u patera 

in  one  hand  and  a uomheopi^-in  t he  otil- 
er,  and  iioatln  of  the,  bull,  la  terra  cotta 
there  an?  Pinruiciafi  In^eis,  ones  \vith  a 
vxusqmt  gigantic  Assyrian  hea<lo,  wiih  the 
be&rd  in  a bag;  hre-wojsliiiHrs,  aud  tlio 
MrhtuihiW  virtxm  of 
«ttcrifij>e  to  The  go»i 
of  hire;  Tamps ; per- 
fume holders*  onw- 
nu?ut-ed  with  female 
tlgxwft;  and  with  ^ 
holes  whereby  they 
may  he  attacked  I/O 
tiie  person ; a euri-  ; >y 
aiw  Pbcemdan  prt>  ,. 

two  don  ^ A 
keys  canying  bm-  ^., 

'i-itun* im  borac- 
biek  with  two  wn-  ^ 
ter  jars,  a eliariot  ^ 
with  three  ma«-  ^ 
ciioesf  otio  witb  a 
man  hohliag  a satins  ^ 

»>«o  wHb  a lady  oqo  • ? ; 
with  a ffoktlbiwnii, 
and  a w^rdat  with  ^ 
sWefd ; ^ 
li  tthy  ctdta  ^ 

fcS«se%  heads  H 
At  ike  windows,  arid  ¥ 

wouieu  at  the  dfijors  ; 
h imdredi  rrf  v si^s , ?> 

fifttn1  pihiilWfw:  cups  || 
ffqtigfe  nod  ik  dus- 
tf*%)  u>  tail  &bd 
gmeefiil  PnpHneuifll 
with  f wo 
txthm.  id  ajwu  ts, 
and  haiuliea;  sever- 
al with  PTicenieian 
inscriptions  like 
t hosts  upon  the 
sronea  of  old  Citium  „ 
and  others  colored 
ami  varnished;  many 
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THE  EXPLORATIONS  OP  D!  CE3NOLA  ^CYPRUS,  m 


fcbHi  man  formerly  con irmrcdetl  with  Pa-  for  religious  ntdidinp*)  badly.  fthatfcemt 
• $omo  .of  the  %l  \%iiinfs  evidently  SoY^raUfft^  of  t*t^r >^li5sAals*  ro n jttli 

'-•ft&dj  $fp>  wAril  P&  ih3i$ate  and  the  ?.v ch  piiuerTv 

wt  bears-  thought-  they-.’  wore  uitv.  Strob*^  ami  Mood  eoio**j.  A (ex  fohm  tier*  •found,  r>m 
Pft»U<’TD-&n9  do  not  mtiuttan  Oplgc ya.  , ^ i^Ur^jftaln  of  J^agonia  L Vofi*v  olfer- 

and  Catullus  apeak  nf  it  m dlkrinct  Cmrp  fugs  nil  atoiix  &&rr  ajj  om  the 

Papin**;:  ami  Bi  Cimm^  j&  •fifty-'  n&U&  : soiree*  wj  th;  udYm  t *,  tiye&itiiisen, ' 

a way.  Bfttvwwn  the  yoarsAPH?  pod;  £$*L  bmph*,  flfigvra*  Vggy  nudb  /iml  f«L 

tin-.  French  nrck^obigiMA,. Count/  jfe  V^guo.  tmdf - inHsk*,.  ilm;  cow  with  sacking  calf, 
Maw  Liitnc.%  Furretie,  ^abumnu,  iuid  others,  pi.ceou*,  Hour.,  and  cats.  * fth  hoi*  s by  w loci* 
rxiwoded  several  hundred  thousand  franc*  io  bang  Cu-tii  to  Ulo  walls,  Conspicuous 
*>  at  clung  for  its  temple  of  A’V'iom,  hot  oni;  among  these  In.  tin*  pailurition  .scene  ,iy? 
^i^oedeii  in  detiniiig  f lii^  hito  of  Vito  Hoeieiit  ' enacted  in  Cyprus  at  ih<*  present  day;  and 
city v now  aecujried  «*f  tno&fc  etic^cCHii- njay  beta  be 

Atiiiynry  a fevr  miles  n>tf  theoM*  ttf  Ibdi.  X>i  numelm.  . l O.  . * ' , / \ .. 

Co.^iivilA  passed  some  time  Aimrp AAif-  . ■ ;X*rfc^i3t; ! In  Cn^cp  W- 

wiTfomr.  remits,  I>nridg:  iUb  wk&fv  &f  eauso  it  was  Impious  vr  it  bin  walls 

1?*^70  he  jttettghf  thidAhy  of  tht*  iMiiuWtiJ  gm1?y  “w*1hjh$  ivmjdo  w?ia"  the 

?0e  foot  of  the  UUb  of  AtlMHiio  he  wonld  universe.  Litter  (his  destmct  ion  tW  rv- 

fmd  rhe  G»>lgos  ueerop»db ; iind  bo  not  an  h pentKl  by  Th^uWiiis,  and  hi  Outgo*  to* 

fuiavd  ifcbnt  the  temple  i^Xf,  the  object  of  ihn>oue  aliot.  li toraihf  carried  otjL  Bb 

'to*  many  dr»itless  «dfe/rt«;  Tina  fatiied  fd(-  followers,  not.  satisfowl  with  too (ilaiiphyiti 

ir*v  hu<l  been  xi%\iHii)y  ah<J  in>  soihb  hiinird  the  phhh%«  of  aKfAfhe 

otyjjUiely  i&ov^eriljg  the  t^tthiius  W4  ^ a tiiile  opart,  :^hk. ‘teotjtKiJtetii fit*  the.tatki'rtg 
|W>$i)t  c*f  p&i&s  Swaraj  thi^k.  It  was  cd!  Con^taotimvj'dc  in  the  hegiimliig  Af  Hie 

a q^nMlmrignlor  ^ti'net'uns'  jsi^ty  feet  by.  thhT^ttnHi  ©viifiuy,  of  which  the*  horst-i-  v4' 
rhjLtfyy  ntiuiiiig  &ox^  norf fo  south-  St>  ^iark  are  the  stindvor*.  has  htwn  Om^d- 
w x&t r W tf h a . iloor  ; m mm  the  cr*id  the  latest  de$tnv?tipn  of  anyu  h f art 

nor.hw y'*t  and  s*:>uti-f  n-t  ahg)o;.s,  T1u>  cob  at  any  nm  time'?-  tint,  in  th^ light  of  Golgos> 

• ; fctmb  itof  Cbutidi  like  thos’e;  y5f  'Wb  nioy  ifvil,  *\oh^fd of  a, 

ati  iRodf  The  bariy^iiri^Uii 
htulontrbbdJy  of'  Wocni  Tfie  in-  j hot  ijesplso  kit,  but  ft  inifod 

mid  ionic  archtfeeture:  It  idotspind  its  wdigion  wits  spintnaj,  Innn-e 
u?tbt  hare  hevn  at  h?a^t  fitly  feyt  -lfjgb  ; nivd  the  deoUne  of  the  icurts  was  eorit^mporaticoas 
liu>  di^r/Yvnu  eonjerd/in's  Und,.unhko  other  with  rliHiiifodnction  of. ChrihtiaaHy:  Tlieo- 
i^uplefe  to  Yeinrs  in  Cjptn^  aud  his  h>iloSyer8  did  lint  dislingmsh 

Jl  had  no  windows,  hul  wa^  tikld^d  by  s^nK-  ixdivvctv  «n  ami  Us  4efiiers,  His  devStmc- 
Uihp^  eo^hlu  the  forni  <$  uiX  jonio  H^rhple;  tbh>  njf  puganieiii  whs  all  tim t |dae»yl  djim, 
vritU  tfxi  colnmoB.  5tfany  ^4"  were  in  ihe  linos  of  the  old  twclusiawHml  writers, 

foil  d;  and  stone  v?&&%  which  probably  on  a level  with  CoriStantme ; yet  that  was  a 
cknlaiaed  the  oil,  and  several  stone  idi&ir#,  nietv  fontnd  desU^ictioib  not  a spiritual  Hi- 
showing  mneli  use.  Outside  of  the  ^outlt-  nihjii).  !e>^«ra  of  art  ht  tdl  agtos  ruust  iVfl  A 
vutfyi.nee  vtm  a large  vase  (probably  certain  satisfuctlon  tiuil  the  outraged  citi- 

— — — aunt  of  Antin^b-t^-dbi^n  his  own  unpnriHl 

* H6F  r^wrt  <rf  lhl*dtooPT«fj>t«UMSc^  Academy  *«“*«»  »»  «>»  tilUUm  »n.l  ilrigged  ttetti 
T&r^d«ac«.  at,  Turin  wils.  wannJy  jpe^lvei,  thrombi  tfee  au  addtHonul  sritiS' 
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GREEK  UKAltt—PBOM  THE  TEMPLE  OT  VENUS  AT  UOLGOft. 


faction  in  the  hope  that  it  was  a nice  sense 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  which 
prompted  him  to  refrain  from  the  full  execu- 
tion of  his  subsequent  terrible  threat  against 
that.  city. 

In  the  <Mbris  of  the  temple  of  Goigos  were 
found  a thousand  statues*  one-third  of  them 
the  size  of  life,  several  colossal  and  heroic, 
and  all  more  or  less  mutilated.  As  Di  Cea- 
nola  gathers  up  these  diefecta  membra  ho  ex- 
hibits a tinge  of  sadness  akin  to  what  one 
feels  in  ministering  at  the  scene  of  some  fear- 
fid  holocaust  of  precious  life.  These  remains 
indicate  that  the  temple  stood  a thousand 
years,  and  was  dedicated  to  A start©,  and 
then  to  Aphrodite.  There  are  statues  of 
Venus,  and  many  of  the  other  figures  hold 
her  sacred  bird,  the  dove.  The  presence  of 
Hercules  and  Apollo  is  further  proof  that  the 
ancients  were  accustomed  to  place  statues  of 
other  deit  ies  in  temples  dedicated  to  a partic- 
ular divinity.  Among  the  terra  cotta  statu- 
ettes found  in  and  about  the  temple  is  Nana, 
the  Chaidsean  Venus;  IMar,  the  Assyrian ; 
Mylitta,  the  Babylonian ; AMrte,  the  Phro- 
nician  (the  strange  goddess  A Month  that  be- 
guiled Solomon);  Aphrodite,  the  Greek;  and 
Amathuvta , the  bearded  Venus.  It  is  by  these 
and  other  examples  in  the  collection  that  art 
illustrates  the  oneness  of  the  race — the  one- 
ness of  its  sin,  its  idolatry,  its  aspiration,  and 
its  need  of  a real  and  spiritual  savior. 

The  first  group  of  these  remains  which  at- 
tracts attention  is  of  the  Assyrian  type*,  and 
its  prominent  object  is  the  Colossus  of  Gob 
gos,  which  is  about  twenty-eight  feet  in 


height,  Upon  the  head  is  the  helmet- 
shaped  Assyrian  cap,  with  a knob  at  the 
top.  The  long  beard  is  in  four  parts,  in- 
cased, and  the  neck  bears  an  inscription. 
This  great  work  probably  represents  a high- 
priest  of  IMar,  and  is  believed  to  date  from 
about  the  eighteenth  century  b.c.  There  is 
another  lmge  priestly  form*  with  the  beard 
in  four  rows  of  knotted  curls,  and  the  hair 
in  six  long  braids.  There  is  a splendid  Her- 
cules of  heroic  size,  rigidly  erect,  the  loose 
garment  of  the  old  East  wrapped  around 
the  body,  the  feet  naked,  the  arms  bare  and 
bursting  with  muscular  development,  the 
head  bearing  the  helmet  cup,  and  the  beard 
closely  curled.  It  is  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Colossus  in  an- 
tiquity. There  are  other  large  figures  with 
inscriptions  upon  the  necklaces*  Among  the 
bass-reliefs  is  a herdsman  with  cattle.  We 
have  hero,  in  the  Assyrian  type,  something 
contemporaneous,  at  different  dates,  with 
that  great  paramount  power  uf  Western  Asia, 
whose  civilization  is  believed  to  have  been 
hardly  surpassed  by  any  ancient,  and  whose 
“ material  arts  and  appliances  did  not  fail 
immeasurably  below  the  boasted  achieve- 
ments of  the  moderns.”  The  cunning  hands 
that  moulded  some  of  these  works  rnay  have 
been  among  those  sent  by  the  kings  of  Cy 
prus,  who,  with  the  servants  of  Manasseb. 
King  of  Jndah,  and  the  artists  of  Plnenicia. 
made  the  silver  aud  gold  and  pleasant  fur- 
niture” of  the  urejoiciug  city,”  and  placed 
upon  the  palace  walls  of  Esar-haddon  the 
beautiful  and  elaborate  bass-reliefs  that  have 
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been.  rocoveffai  Irom  that  >farkn#tt  which,  for  j eagerly  and  swiftly  he  glapoes  (lown  the  old 
i>  otrsinu*(Mi  Hmevelv  They  have  the  j ages  l He  aee«  prfaiUav0:art  failfa'itt  ullUa- 
sfeurie  grtmd  sbarantnmifas  &f  Eastern  soufa-j  lions,  ami  prc^^privefn.  form  U«d  practice, 
kf  scale  and  tranquillity  '<$  JA*  prescription relaxes,  Ute  geumtf  nf  the 
they . excite  the  same  aorjirise  j artist  in  seen  in  the  ^number released  to  hint 
■wi  miinirfitiim  ; and  it  may,  in  a nieastifer  | Eyed  Assyrian  ari  appears  national,  audpro^ 
bfcfaid  of  tl^th^diitinguialied  writer  hu*  j .gre&bve.  Growth  under  mortal '.guidance, fa 
Said  fit Ufa  hft&eretfafa ; *•  The  cnrefUl  fhiitsb*  tfaver  perfect;  three cotne  up  with  the  Wheat : 
tho  mt  n do  tad,  th«  olabo  ni  turn  < >f  »vejy  dfafa'faHfafaHr  with  excellences ; and  m the 

UaW  in  k;  beard  and  every  stiuii  in  the  eo>-  presence  »*f  pfo*e tipi ion  thiv growth  of  art  is 
brfadcty  of  a W of  the  Xbtfah  alo  w.  Greece  hold*  fOthhic  tonoSfe  ter  eehtuV 

setm/i  oi'puihtmgr'  The  rfa>jysciU;ttiV^H  fa  Hea,  and  tluni  makes  rapid  edritUfa,  until  pro- 
the  i%ofaifafai  typo  ut»>  fatfay,  and  badly  scri  p flan  is  driveif  from  its  fast  stifaigludcj 
brolfafa : Stnho  ot  thB  fatg#  h/^ia  are  Tory  —the  heads  of  bonne  and  rfaigifaia  myths—- 
strffabg  fa  faftfauHpft?  hod  ^xpresrioo.  For-  krid;  her  .genius  cfafafaide#  fa  the  atfaqmifad 
■baps  the  one  pfaft^ing  (he  greHteat  intenvst  majesty facoenity.  and  purity  fa  Phidias,  ami 
H'p  gjjetfaitto  tafafad  cfa#  fav  thh.*"wti^h^h:.  «xpr eso»ou^  graetifithtess 

hand*  ijfa  helmet  representing  the  bend  of  a tfa ^ form,  and  refinement  oi  Scopus,..  But 
lion,  w lt^  open  inotith  revn^de  the  gfaut's  scuipiur*,  life#  Ufa  efafar*  oyer  Us  favorite? 
&* jh.  ft  Is  sfagtdur  that  none  of  thmstifa  tafafasu  ha#  fas  -fafaihfa  ;:  'FWAiteTes.  tepty- 
ho*  nau  Ifa  pqsU&fay  identified  us  nf-tutsufa  rifaia  the  form -mtifaty  h*on» 

dri^h^'  ait  hough  the  inland  was  » long : time  • a fade  rfoifa  cbfatifafa  i unci  alrifOughph^Ue 
unfief  tffa  tfHtynp'S  dbifanatfaink  .iW.teii  form >'icVuipn*iius«  tn  a foriiv  (ike 

to  the  inherit  ariee  hf  Bkhy Ionian  tkat  of  fh^  Yerms  oC;  M|lu#  the  low«r  putt  of 
and  Adrian  ciyUfauriou  ^ and  her  art^  oo  which  in  clfhped;  yet  from  tins  time  mniity 
eteeiy  fe^mldo  the  Assyrian  f &At  it  Id 
houlr  to  driUngufan  thefa,  and  wean>  alroo^t  ^ 
eiihy ini^d  ixf  the  eoinvkthess  »>f  t}fa  npin iotst  { jj 
shat  they  lnnl  im  erigimriity.  The  Egyjjtfaa  i !| 
type  1«  welt  tepreseu tM,  ifad  oruveff  the  heat-  ’ | 
preserved  ikiaiupku  fa  a hn^  fenfale  figure  jj 
Iwliting  thn  hittts.  Anw>ug  those-;  of  the  | 

Greek  type  we  have  sepuldtml  hn^-roliefa  1 
with  ru^eriptiona,  Rud  obe  of  atKK*ehantilisu  | 
scotfa  \ Aphrodite  ^dherpiftasfa ; Crania ; a | 
wounvu  with  pfaying  tfie  lute  \ an  ij 

(fa mule  flak);  ] | 

a la immte  sculptor  wxHrffa|tfaxiti^^'lU':  han*!#  [ 1 
in  studio  garb,  the  Upper  garment  Caching  j | 

»wk  to  kiieH,  und  tlpj  ajevves  termb  | 
oatJBg  At  the  feihoyr  | 

aa»l  youth  ; M large  .feuru  of  a priosi,  with  a 1 
gfa*be  fa  m&  hatui  aiul  u biM  m the  rather  \ a | 
fioautiful  life-situd  statu#  of  tie  Mdeedoniau  | 
period,  the  head  botied  with  laurel^  branch  | 

\u  the  right  hand  and  6y  mfads  fa  the  left^  | 
eohjsaal  heads,  with  fehe  Uheliy  tiair  pf  riarly  1 
OPcek  art  \ and  somo  the  farnf  and  nrost  j 
cfcpressvv  # pf  aufaiue  virion  of  that 

inardaies^  Ifar  j | 

poetry,  outlived  her  liberty  philosoiiUy,  nuti  | 
cm jfarOv  Thttro  are  also  cxamph-iB  vif  Jlvimuu  J 

ari.  j?o  mu&cpfa  pxum&z*zi  $l  statue  | 

of  * period  Ho  r^<n\)t6  m niAu5"  nf  tb^:  and  , | 
some  t*f  ilwtu  are  by  far  thu  eddt^t  kuowu  to*  ’ 1 
erist,  Gurifthii  disbbVHy^  thu'wi jvfa^-s;  • | 
owfabye  in  age  were  Ae#syrimi 
British  Mimsum*  and  Egypt.uuc  stafa*rif 
ing  to  tbo  £%hth  and  iburtoouth  centm-ius  j 

We  ean  have  but  un  ina»lu‘[tuifa  conoop-  j 
tion  xtl  the  satfafac'tfan  and  plca^ur©  of  tlio  ] 
jjfatihgni^beii  diuuoycrer  iu  thM  society  of 
this  uro^ut  coc«i»u>y  Dt'  liiitsiricma  guests. 

The  growth  art  ist  i fa  MgjU&nt  form,  is  on- 
foldijd  to  him  as  ueyer  hetore  to  man.  How 


KiUm  tu*  TKHyuR 


STATU*  OF  MAOSI»CWfMN  VEBlOn 

or  .vFjn’xrs  at  ooixjos. 
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Be&ulesi  the  foregoing.  Di 

" ' " ;;-*£#y  • tju?  IbUdwing 

‘:  *b  v&rimi*  part*  of  the 

>,-  Ji  ';i^l:  g*>kh*iiviH, ^p\\e>r,xiu\ 
.-  001  rt s^d k t 

^ Etoleaifbe*  Cypriote  Human. 

■*&*■  Byzantine,  Lurngnimt, m$  Ve- 

netuui;  A be&atifuJ  gold  twin. 
•''•-^g^pSp: ; • weighing  tw da t;y- 1 w o dollars, 
struck  by  l*tol«*w»y  Pik3a4&L 
; ph«s,  aod  bearing  ibe  portrait 
’ ;^V  j of  Ax^moe,  Mb  si*fcer-w ife  im< 1 
}..  4|iteco  ; fine  spec  ilium  a fcf  the 
f*rn^;' ■•.■'  gold  corns  of  the  B^aht-iue 
emperors ; and  many  Homan, 
anti  V\>tiet  i>>n  cuius, 

■ ;doul>h>  as  mvh^lrig  links  m nuirihmr.jiie 
chhir^  J h »earabHM , a 0*1  piee<*»  of 

lioinAir  &rjil  Egyptian  hrpr^e ; iioKian  istttips 
with  the  maker  n name  j a ftcnall'  £krif«* 
t-ri  iMwi With  lour  lvmps  &nd  tvith  deli- 
cate tnjrquoiBb-bfiie  glaze;  a curious  !**}-,• 
glared  vase.  with  two  tall  spouts  anil/* 
Laudlo,  and  with  ihm^d  patterns  of  sbmr 
zigzag  aud  diagonal  1 i lies — an  itrmena l type 
of  archaic  Rruijjk  ware ; im  ohm’hot  ^ with  tre- 
foil  lip  ami  ^strainer,  pained  with  an  ibis  in 
brown  p a,  most  ixit erecting  vase,  with  double 
handle  rcfttitig  on  Cotir  l<w*ps,  pain  ted  jn'i&M 
iun]  brown  with  birds  and  ma*ks ; "fellow 
pottery  of  the  same  chii^iet^r  and  date  a* 
Hint  found  at  Rhodes  in  the  tet  ten  yearn 
- the  ware  of  this  period  (tilth  century 
B^cv)  has  ajti  ash -colored  ground,  painted  in 
fO/t  and  brown  with  circles  of  geometrical 
pAtferds,  lozenges,  cheek t r$%  #ml  ^uueriraps 
with  tiu-n  and  anitnrds;  a beadles*  mm  bit* 
t/'yboKv  With  A lion ; two  Atom  horn*  upon 


p ka£>a. 

is  popular ; and  u th e d e*d) o e Of  setdpt  Wi.i& 
apparent  when  its  piStduM  m mister*  to  vo- 
; hi pt- mmsde sa”  ih^ted/t  M‘ , jphlry&fd^g  t hi; 

IdirT  « [iiLnitor»  t^T 

Rrnipttire  eonfriMifcd  to  a rctighm  which 
AHiniiustos  defines  Ihc  ^dyideaMtm  of  }n*4t»^ 
No  woiidhr  in  this  CcVreuptipiu  of  it^  genias, 
and  Tii  the  jir e^eiice  of  Spiritual  failh,  that  it 
should  have  ciilm-d  into  a long  ^leepj  aud 
that  iG»  history  should  have  tjmtt  styled  the 
history  of  idolatry ! 

Thv-  French  Havant,  the  Doe  do  Lnynes,  in 
his  u TniUHcriiitVomvs  e.t  iNbimiHuiufigue,  Cyp- 
rioto’f  (Faris,  1863),  states  that-  only  three, 
hiseriptions  in  the  Cypriote  language  wen> 
iumwi)  to  &xtel)  and  that  they  were  pot  de- 
ciphered- In  the  temple  of  Golgos  the  di«v 
coyeret  fou ml  thifty-jftui^  which  he  expects 
will  prove  qf  inneh  and.  - let  iii.e?  • 

paJengfupher  end  hi stdnhh*  Although  on ^ 
dor  U^jf  tv Wjti  h tojep  aiul  ■$%[ h hPlg'iie 
Cyprus  stiQth&ffr  W »it  i^ghdu^iilou  of  Ml 


art,  yet  ij®.  i>^0*da  nf  the  light  of  Gol- 
g os  ^ patutuM -.pt£  m well  as  n -aaiimml  2ah- 
gu agr— ~ an  art  le^  free  than  the  Greek,  less 
preijcri tfed  ihan  the  Egyptbiu  sihd  AeHyrian, 
anil  whh?Ii  edtitribuieil  iJxuii?  »f  the 
ent«r<  brought  -by  the  ^kiugr*  of  Turshlkh  •Cilicmn'  • wpjrkihMi^M{i;f  -m& 

aud  nf  thi^  kli^57  to  the  wise  shn  nf  HavitL  a majesiichtafuje,  about  ibiw 
Th^i?e  Matnbrt  of  old  trprx*  and  ages  all  of  life,  of  a Greek  bigh-pnesl  of  ojdew 
havh  ati  sdlix^i  amt %«we  eixn  ed  here  from  holding  it*  the  left  hand  t|m  he4jd  M a hdlL 
the  hard  ch^jir^n^  »£bb&  of  the  Islaiid,  This  statag,  h$*  «.  ifpecihi  <4uti^$V;j^r  tfie 
roaiivly  by  CypD^  lutifets.  These  artists  writer,  apart  from  the  notih^  po’du^v  rtic 
studied  and  pfActieM  nil  forms  of  angiewt  g^mlul  fAi'P — 
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that  widens  oat,  by  the  Dinaretnm  of  Pliny 
and  the  Clides,  to  embrace  Seleueia  across 
the  sea,  imagination  came,  with  its  stirring, 
changing,  thronging  scenes.  First  appears 
the  argosy  of  Teucer,  the  exiled  son  of  Tela- 
mon— a hero  of  Troy,  and  the  best  archer  of 
Greece — who,  sadly  failing  to  avenge  the 
death  or  gain  the  body  of  Ajax,  comes  hither 
to  found  a new  Salnmis,  Rut  w hiter  than 
all  others  is  the  spotless  sail  that  bears  that 
greater,  Christian  archer,  Haul  of  Tarsus — 
whose  arrow's  find  the  joints  of  the  most  im- 
penetrable harness — to  establish  a better 
and  a heavenly  kingdom  on  these  Gentile 
coasts.  Some  months  later  all  the  fancy  of 
that  day  was  revivified  upon  beholding  a 
likeness  of  this  statue,  and  reading,  in  the 
familiar  lines  of  the  discoverer,  “found 
where  we  sat  together  at  Sahunis.”  Among 
the  Crusaders’  and  Oriental  arms  are  sw  ords, 
rapiers,  daggers,  stilettos,  and  knives,  some 
of  them  of  expensive  workmanship;  ancient 
Persian  daggers;  Damascus  blades ; a Cru- 
sader's sword,  double  edged,  with  inlaid 
cross  of  gold ; a Knight  Templar’s  sword, 


with  a marquis’s  coronet  on  the  hilt  ; the 
helmet  aud  gauntlets  of  a Knight  Templar 
of  rank;  on  one  side  of  the  helmet  is  en- 
graved a soldier,  writh  casque  and  lance, 
aud  over  the  soldier  a Crusader’s  sword  and 
shield,  the  face  of  which  is  a lion’s  head  ; 
and  on  the  other  side  is  an  equestrian  fig- 
ure. It  is  impossible  to  state,  at  the  present 
writing,  the  member  of  articles  in  Di  Ces- 
nola’a  collection ; but  in  August,  1£70,  when 
the  representative  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Museum  examined  it,  there  were  about  thir- 
teen thousand  pieces,  comprising  many  statues 
and  statuettes,  eighteen  hundred  lamps,  five 
thousand  vases,  two  thousand  coins,  six 
hundred  gold  omameuts,  seventeen  hundred 
pieces  of  glass,  three  hundred  pieces  of 
bronze,  and  a hundred  inscriptions.  Of  the 
two  thousand  vases  first  discovered,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  are  of  different  de- 
signs. The  natural  expression  of  the  faces 
in  the  collection  is  most  remarkable.  There 
are  faces  of  luxury,  poverty,  stately  dames, 
beautiful  damsels,  old  crimes,  men  of  action, 
men  of  mere  words,  cynical  men,  aud  bubble- 
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blowing  boys — faces  one  has  known  from 
childhood,  and  that  he  meets  every  day  upon 
the  street.  But  this  wonderful  collection  is 
especially  pre-eminent  in  that  it  illustrates 
the  growth  of  ancient  art  more  fully  than 
any  other.  It  therefore  attracts  great  at- 
tention in  Europe,  where  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  cen- 
tury; and  the  royal  museums  have  sent 
their  representatives  to  inspect  it.  In  July, 
1870,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  sharing 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisian  savants,  au- 
thorized a liberal  offer  for  it  in  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  the  ex- 
penses to  be  borne  from  his  private  purse ; 
but  when  the  acceptance  reached  Paris  he, 
as  emperor,  had  ceased  to  be.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  America,  of  which  the  discoverer 
is  a worthy  and  honored  citizen,  will  antici- 
pate the  action  of  London,  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  importance  of  the  discoveries  in  Cy- 
prus is  recognized  by  the  world  of  science, 
and  Di  Cesnola  has  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Archaeological  Societies  of 
Athens,  Rome,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Turin,  and  of  the 
Italian  Geographical  Society  of  Florence; 
and  decorations  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  kings  of  Italy,  Bavaria,  and 
Greece. 

When  we  remember  the  dispersion  and 
temporary  Joss  of  different  books  of  the 
Bible,  the  destructions  of  early  history — of 
Rome,  Gaul,  and  Britain — of  the  history  of 
his  own  country  by  a Chinese  emperor,  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  with  the  works  of  the 
great  minds  that  made  illustrious  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  of  the  coins,  paintings,  and 
hieroglyphs  of  the  Montezumas,  and  a world 
of  vandalism,  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern, 
and  think  how  little  we  should  know  of  the 
mighty  past  were  it  not  for  the  vast  labors 
and  sacrifices,  under  Providence,  of  the  anti- 
quary and  his  collaborators,  our  hearts  go 
out  to  them  in  gratitude.  Although  the 
names  and  specialties  of  these  discoverers 
and  conservators  of  knowledge  are  various, 
they  are  one  body — ever  present  in  all  time, 
looking  back  through  the  ages  and  forward 
with  the  prophecy,  grasping  every  fact,  col- 
lecting from  every  source,  investigating, 
proving  by  all  known  methods,  and  preserv- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  past  for  the  present 
and  future.  In  that  future,  so  laden  with 
the  wants  and  cravings  of  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual man,  the  cycle  of  civilization  may 
repeat  itself;  and  our  idols  and  treasures 
may  bo  ground  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstoue,  in  the  presence  of  the  ever- 
unfolding  apocalyptic  vision.  But  this  body 
will  grow  in  grace,  power,  and  beauty — re- 
ligion, geology,  philosophy,  and  art  blending 
in  it  harmoniously — and,  ever  bearing  the 
inscription,  “ A thousand  years  are  but  as  yes- 


terday unto  Him  whose  kingdom  is  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting , and  whose  truth  endureth  for- 
ever /”  it  shall  live  on,  in  its  sublime  study  of 
time,  until  time  shall  be  no  more ! 


MY  GODMOTHER’S  POMANDER. 

SO  my  grandfather  lay  a-dying ! My  god- 
mother had  sent  for  my  mother  and  me, 
and  I might  go  to  tbe  death  and  to  the  funer- 
al, perhaps  to  the  reading  of  the  will,  and 
there  might  be  other  mysteries  that  I knew 
not  of.  Who  could  tell  ? 

There  was  great  haste.  But  there  was 
no  mistake  about  it.  I was  mentioned  by 
name  in  my  godmother’s  note : “ Bring  Clara ; 
she  will  be  a great  comfort  to  me.  Fox  is 
here.  I am  sorry  the  roads  are  so  bad; 
but  do  come  to  me,  dear  Mary.  I have 
had  such  a sad  time  alone,  till  Fox  came.” 
My  godmother  was  a young  woman.  She 
had  married  my  grandfather  when  he  was 
past  threescore-and-ten.  She  had  crossed 
the  ocean  with  him,  coming  from  England ; 
he  had  been  very  kind  to  her  then  and  ever 
since.  It  made  a great  talk  when  they  were 
married,  very  soon  after  they  landed.  The 
world  said  it  was  a plot  to  catch  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  very  rich. 

My  godmother  said,  frankly,  " It  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Europe,  and  my  father  approved  of 
the  match  before  I left  England.  My  hus- 
band would  not  allow  him  to  speak  to  me 
about  it  lest  I should  feel  myself  bound  to 
favor  his  suit  authorized  by  my  father.  I 
understood  it  alL  I am  glad  to  have  such  a 
good  husband,  so  rich ; but  it  is  sad  to  have 
driven  away  Fox.” 

Fox  was  my  grandfather’s  grandson — our 
dear  Cousin  Fox,  the  supposed  heir  to  the 
great  estates  of  the  house  of  Fox.  But  in 
the  short  time  that  intervened  between  the 
return  of  his  grandfather  and  his  second 
marriage  Cousin  Fox  had  fallen  in  love 
with  my  godmother,  and  was  very  bold 
in  his  attentions  and  very  desperate  in  his 
disappointment;  and  my  grandfather  got 
him  a position  in  a commercial  town,  where 
he  spent  much  money  and  led  a wild  life, 
and  finally  went  into  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral Braddock,  and  was  considerably  cooled 
off,  or  made  a man  of;  for  he  was  but  a boy 
when  he  adored  his  grandmother  and  defied 
his  grandfather. 

All  this  my  mother  told  me,  and  much 
more,  during  our  drive  to  town  on  that 
eventful  day.  She  described  to  me  my 
christening,  which  took  place  when  I was 
five  years  old,  my  grandfather  and  my  new 
grandmother  being  my  sponsors.  She  fore- 
warned me  that  I would  be  adopted  now  by 
my  godmother,  and  said,  oracularly,  “ It  rests 
with  you  whether  you  become  a woman  or  a 
fine  lady’s  lap-dog.”  * 

As  I had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing to  my  mother,  I sat  silent  in  the  carriage 
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and  pondered  over  my  future  until  we  reach- 
ed the  town  of  A , where  my  grandfather 

lived.  • 

Xhe  countless  windows  in  the  large  house 
blazed  a fire-light  welcome  that  I have 
never  since  been  able  to  disconnect  with 
death. 

We  met  my  cousin  Fox  on  the  staircase ; 
he  was  standing  in  the  light  of  a roaring  fire 
behind  him,  the  most  gallant  and  noble  fig- 
ure I had  ever  seen.  He  embraced  my 
mother  and  took  my  hand.  1 felt  at  ^once 
warmed  and  protected. 

In  the  chamber  of  death,  as  the  house- 
keeper had  respectfully  called  my  grand- 
father's room,  my  godmother  sat  alone  by 
her  husband's  bedside,  looking  fair  and  frail 
and  very  much  dressed  for  such  an  occasion. 
She  was  not  to  blame  for  that,  however.  The 
delicate  tints  of  her  complexion,  the  richness 
of  her  gown  of  green  satin,  and  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  wear  much  lace,  and  her  fair 
hair  a little  disordered,  made  her  beautiful 
to  look  upon  as  she  greeted  us,  with  tears  in 
her  appealing  eyes. 

“He  has  been  dying  all  day,”  she  said. 
“ He  likes  me  to  be  near  him ; he  will  not 
recognize  you.” 

My  cousin  Fox  approached  the  bed,  and 
took  his  hand. 

“ It  is  Fox,”  said  my  godmother.  “ You 
knew  him  yesterday;  he  has  come  to  see 
you,  my  dear.  And  Mary  and  little  Clara — 
don't  you  know  them  f” 

My  grandfather  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
supported  by  many  pillows,  and  breathing 
strangely.  He  turned  his  eyes  toward  Cous- 
in Fox  when  he  took  his  hand,  and  there  was 
a struggle  in  his  face. 

“ You  know  Fox  t”  repeated  my  godmother. 

“Certainly,”  he  said,  with  an  indefinite 
bow  of  the  head,  and  with  much  difficulty. 
“Give  Fox  some  supper,  and  Bur — Bur — 
Burgundy.”  Then  he  made  an  effort  to 
smile ; his  powdered  wig  fell  over  his  right 
eyebrow,  which  was  very  bushy  and  black — 
his  smile,  too,  seemed  to  have  slipped  on  one 
side — and  his  eyes  rolled  up  in  his  head  as 
he  said  again,  “Burgundy,  Bur — gun — gun- 
dy for  Fox,  my  dear;”  and  died,  thinking 
kindly  for  another,  as  he  had  done  when 
living. 

My  godmother  straightened  his  wig,  and 
Cousin  Fox  closed  his  eyes. 

“ I am  very  glad  I was  not  alone,”  said 
she ; and  we  left  the  room  together.  Later 
in  the  night  my  mother  and  Cousin  Fox 
went  back  to  my  dead  grandfather,  and  I 
did  not  see  them  again  till  the  next  mom* 
ing. 

I drove  to  the  funeral  in  the  family  coach, 
seated  next  to  my  godmother.  I was  pres- 
ent at  the  reading  of  the  will,  which  left  the 
estates  and  money  equally  divided  between 
Cousin  Fox  and  my  godmother.  My  brothers 
and  I were  ultimately  to  inherit  my  god- 
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mother’s  portion,  and  a request  was  added 
that  I should  live  at  the  homestead  os  the 
adopted  child  of  Mrs.  Howard  Fox. 

A large  wardrobe  of  mourning  clothes  was 
made  for  me  before  I went  home  with  my 
mother.  I had  a memorial  ring,  and  in  the 
spring  I returned  to  my  godmother,  to  live 
with  her. 

Cousin  Fox  had  also  a home  at  the  old 
homestead,  but  he  was  still  in  the  army,  and 
we  saw  very  little  of  him  for  two  or  three 
years.  I watched  for  his  visits  as  for  the 
return  of  birds  in  spring,  or  flowers. 

What  is  a godmother  T 

Of  course  I knew  the  Church  acceptation 
of  the  word,  and  Cinderella's  godmother, 
and  a French  fairy  tale  of  a wicked  old  god- 
mother ; but  what  was  mine  to  me — to  me, 
a simple  little  country  lass,  transplanted  to 
a vase  in  my  lady’s  boudpir,  expected  to 
bloom  with  the  gaudy  colors  of  the  tulip 
when  I was  at  best  but  a wild  fiower  f 

At  first,  to  me,  my  godmother  was  very 
much  like  Cinderella’s.  Touched  with  her 
wand,  I lived  in  a trickle  of  delights  and 
surprises.  The  rats  and  pumpkins  of  this 
life  were  made  luxuries  and  pleasures  by  her 
fairy  hands.  I was  rolled  through  my  duties 
in  a glass  coach.  My  tastes  should  be  cul- 
tivated ; I should  not  bo  a drudge ; I should 
live  a life  enchanted ! 

Such  was  my  godmother’s  amusement  dur- 
ing her  period  of  mourning — a distinct  time 
in  my  memory,  when  my  godmother  wore 
black  satin  gowns,  fine  muslin  folded  meekly 
across  her  bosom,  her  hair  covered  but  not 
concealed  by  a triangle  ^of  muslin,  some 
bright  locks  escaping  on  her  forehead  as  if 
they  had  bloomed  there.  We  lived  much  in 
a small  oval  room,  full  of  sunlight,  my  god- 
mother at  her  embroidery  frame,  working 
with  silk  and  wonderful  floss  of  brilliant 
colors,  gold  thread  and  beads,  and  weaving 
for  me  beautiful  stories  of  Penelope,  Zeno- 
bia,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  and  some  maids  of 
honor  she  had  known  in  France. 

I read  the  “Canterbury  Tales”  and  the 
“ Faerie  Queene”  and  “ Comus”  aloud,  not  to 
my  godmother  alone,  but  to  the  sovereign 
heroines  she  had  told  me  of,  who  were  as 
real  as  the  figures  of  her  rich  embroidery. 
The  mignonette  border  was  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  oval  room,  from  the  garden  walk 
up  to  the  house  itself,  and  it  was  in  bloom 
when  I first  saw  Colonel  Johnson,  and  first 
heard  of  Penelope's  constancy  and  wifely 
cunning.  Colonel  Johnson  tAmpled  on  the 
flowers  of  the  mignonette  as  if  they  had 
been  straw,  and  my  godmother  bent  over 
her  dazzling  silks,  but  she  was  not  taking 
out  or  putting  in. 

“Penelope,”  said  this  bold  suitor  in  a red 
coat,  “ when  this  work  shall  be  finished, 
what  then  f” 

“ Then  I shall  begin  this  pattern  of  JBneas 
and  Dido.” 
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That  was  all  I heard,  so,  naturally,  I asked 
about  Penelope. 

When  my  godmother  began  to  admit  the 
world  a little,  and  to  skirmish  on  the  bor- 
ders of  society,  she  told  me  gravely  that  I 
must  really  begin  to  study,  and  make  my- 
self accomplished.  I was  thirteen — no  lon- 
ger a child.  If  I showed  so  little  taste  for 
study,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  send 
me  home  for  the  summer ; but  my  mother 
would  be  shocked  to  find  me  so  sad  a trifler 
and  so  little  improved.  Perhaps  the  convent 
in  France  where  she  was  educated  would  be 
the  best  place  for  me  for  a few  years.  I 
would  have  there  no  distractions.  Nothing 
was  in  such  bad  taste  as  a forward  child. 
Evidently  the  clock  had  struck  twelve. 

I went  to  my  room  and  contemplated 
sadly  the  change.  While  I was  thinking 
profoundly  as  to  how  it  would  feel  to  have 
my  wings  pulled  off,  and  thereafter  to  creep, 
I heard  a noise.  A delightful,  cheering, 
hearty  noise,  nothing  silken  and  fluttering 
about  it.  I ran  out  of  my  room,  and  from 
the  brood  landing  where  the  staircase  sepa- 
rated I saw  my  godmother  receive  Cousin 
Fox.  It  was  a thrilling  picture  in  my  eyes. 
He  knelt  on  one  knee  and  kissed  her  hand. 
She,  pathetic  and  tremulous,  imprinted  a 
most  decorous  kiss  on  his  bronzed  forehead. 

A friend  of  hers,  Colonel  Johnson,  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  but  he  did  not  see  through 
her  dependent,  pleading  manner,  as  she 
said,  “ You  have  come  home  this  time  to 
stay,  Fox,  haven't  you  t We  need  you  sadly, 
Clara  and  I."  I gave  a cry  of  delight,  which 
made  dear  Cousin  Fox  run  up  the  stairs  to 
greet  me. 

“ Oh,  bad  little  girl,  to  grow  so  tall  and 
maidenly,"  he  said,  but  hugged  and  kissed 
me  as  if  I were  yet  a little  child. 

I took  his  kisses  back  into  my  room,  and 
have  kept  them  ever,  as  one  keeps  the  scent 
of  rose  leaves  when  the  flower  has  gone. 
How  gladly  I accepted  the  old  child  place 
in  his  affections ! I felt  that  I had  a cham- 
pion in  him.  My  joy  that  he  had  come 
home  was  too  full  and  flowing  to  be  re- 
pressed. 

Cousin  Fox  said  that  night  at  tea  to  my 
godmother,  “How  pleasant  it  is  to  have 
this  bright  little  bird  twittering  about  the 
old  house !"  And  although  it  made  me  shy 
to  be  noticed  so  openly  by  a very  tall  British 
regular,  I was  very  happy — happier  and  of 
more  importance  in  my  own  eyes  than  I had 
ever  been  in  my  life. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  peace  of  1763.  The 
French  colonies  were  ceded  to  England. 
Cousin  Fox  resigned  his  commission,  and 
made  himself  very  busy  in  managing  the 
property  at  home,  and  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  our  late  grandfather  that  had 
never  been  settled  since  his  death.  He  went 
very  often  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
He  was  a man  of  fashion — a prince,  I thought 


— and  very  interesting  to  my  godmother,  who 
used  every  art  she  possessed  to  keep  him  al- 
ways at  home,  and  to  add  hira4o  her  list  of 
knights;  but  all  in  vain.  His  manner+to 
her  was  deferential  and  courteous  to  the 
highest  degree  — nothing  more.  He  was 
never  dazzled  by  her  brilliancy,  never  piqued 
into  any  thing  beyond  a scornful  notice  of 
her  mode  of  life.  ’ 

When  he  was  at  home  my  godmother  was 
very  restless.  Every  day  there  were  riding- 
parties  or  pleasure-parties  to  the  houses  of 
distant  friends.  Every  night  had  its  amuse- 
ment : card-parties,  the  theatre,  routs,  coun- 
try dances — any  thing  but  a quiet  evening 
at  home.  I reflected  that  this  might  be  be- 
cause, in  public,  my  Cousin  Fox  was  gener- 
ally on  duty  upon  my  godmother ; and  often 
she  made  an  occasion  to  tax  his  devotion, 
and  enjoyed  the  interpretation  that  the 
world  put  upon  his  fidelity.  Fickle  and  ca- 
pricious, with  no  self-control,  she  often  ex- 
posed her  feelings  to  me,  sometimes  in  con- 
fidence, more  frequently  because  she  disre- 
garded me  altogether.  I was  not  a woman 
at  thirteen.  I had,  I fear,  accepted  the  lap- 
dog  position  of  my  mother's  warning.  When 
I looked  well  as  an  accompaniment,  I was 
the  companion  of  my  godmother  in  her  pleas- 
ure-seeking. 

One  day  we  went  to  the  woods,  a large 
party  on  horseback — a f&te,  it  was  called. 
We  spent  a long,  fretful,  weary  day.  Our 
complexions  and  tempers  were  the  worse  for 
it  in  the  evening.  We  entered  the  house 
on  Cousin  Fox’s  side,  and  stopped  to  rest 
in  his  den,  which  was  seldom  invaded  by 
the  female  portion  of  the  household.  It 
was  a little  low  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  almost  all  hearth  and  fire-place,  the 
wainscoting  of  pine  wood  painted  black.  It 
was  very  attractive  in  winter  when  it  was 
ablaze,  but  sombre  in  summer,  and  smelled 
of  damp. 

My  godmother,  standing  on  the  red  bricks 
of  the  hearth,  her  figure  in  relief  against 
the  black  mantel-piece,  and  illumined  by  the 
light  of  candles,  the  green  color  of  her  rid- 
ing-dress heightened  by  the  contrast  with 
black  and  red,  an  unusual,  pensive  expres- 
sion in  her  face,  seemed  to.  be  some  one  else 
for  a moment — perhaps  because  I had  never 
seen  her  in  Cousin  Fox’s  loom  before,  and  she 
may  have  been  waiting  for  him  to  extend 
some  hospitality  to  her. 

He  merely  said,  however,  “ You  have  to- 
day several  times  reminded  me  of  the  chaste 
goddess  Diana — of  the  goddess  of  the  chase, 
I mean,  Mrs.  Fox." 

“ Or  of  a chased  goddess,  you  might  mean,” 
she  answered.  “ I never  had  a harder  time 
to  keep  off  bores,  and  never  a more  unsuc- 
cessful. No  thanks  to  you,  my  recreant 
grandson.  Those  Browns  are  not  in  our 
circle,  Fox !” 

“Iam  glad  to  hear  it.” 
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“ Nevertheless,  how  devoted  you  were  to 
them  t I thought  you  looked  annoyed  when 
I ventured  to  ask  you  to  hold  my  stirrup !" 

“ The  third  time,  madam,  or  the  fourth  ?” 

“ I don't  remember.  Do  you  wish  me  al- 
ways to  ride  with  a groom  f" 

“ I have  no  wish  on  the  subject." 

“ Then  you  were  not  annoyed  ! Why  did 
you  look  so  t" 

“ I was  very  much  annoyed ; indeed,  I was 
enraged." 

“ Enraged  because  you  must  leave  the 
Browns  ?" 

“No;  you  mistake  me.  Birdie,  did  you 
have  a nice  day  f" 

“Fox,  were  you  in  a rage  because  I was 
troublesome  T" 

“Birdie,  did  you  have  a pleasant  dayf" 
said  Cousin  Fox. 

“ Birdie  is  too  well-bred  to  interrupt  your 
answer." 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  Will  you 
excuse  my  answer  t” 

I could  not  bear  to  hear  my  godmother's 
taunting  laugh.  Therefore  I left  the  room. 

Soon  my  godmother  followed  me,  and  stood 
before  a small  oval  mirror  in  my  room,  look- 
ing at  herself  with  a smile  of  triumph.  She 
kept  her  hair  in  braids  close  to  her  head  that 
night,  and  wore  a very  simple  muslin  dress, 
but  the  Diana  expression  had  been  left  in 
the  den.  Her  sole  ornament  was  a silver 
pomander  attached  to  her  girdle. 

I wondered  that  I had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore. “ Wrhat  is  it  f"  I asked.  “ A charm  like 
a Canterbury  brooch,  godmother  T Where 
did  you  get  it!  What  a delicious,  spicy 
fragrance !” 

“ Your  cousin  Fox  gave  it  to  me  before  I 
married,  child!  It  is  a family  relic.  Your 
uncle  Fox  gave  it  to  his  bride,  and  Fox  gave 
it  to  me;^but  your  grandfather  did  not  .ex- 
actly approve,  and  so  you  have  not  seen  it.” 

Out  of  its  perforations  came  to  me  some- 
thing more  than  a spicy  odor*  Not  by  asso- 
ciation, but  by  intuition  and  a sense  of  sym- 
pathy, I perceived  the  story  it  told. 

Cousin  Fox,  in  his  young,  mad  devotion, 
had  lavished  upon  her  all  his  treasures— 
his  love,  his  faith,  his  hope,  this  bauble  that 
must  have  been  sacred  in  his  eyes,  for  it  was 
his  mother’s,  who  had  it  from  his  father  when 
he  was  a bachelor — all  had  been  poured  out 
upon  her. 

And  why  did  she  wear  it  now,  and  why 
the  glittering,  triumphant  look  in  her  eye  ? 
Cousin  Fox  had  betrayed  himself.  He  was 
hers  again,  as  he  had  been  when  first  he  gave 
her  his  love  and  the  silver  pomander.  I 
felt  it  before  I heard  his  voice  calling  to 
her,  “ Come  down ! Come  down ! I*am  hun- 
gry. Come!" 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  world  to  him 
at  that  moment.  The  happiness  in  his  voice 
made  his  words  a love-song.  He  might  as 
well  have  shouted,  “ Come  to  me,  my  be- 


loved! I am  waiting  and  longing  and  hun- 
gering for  you ! Come!  come 1" 

I ran  down  to  him,  and  my  godmother 
floated  down  a moment  after.  One  glance 
that  he  gave  her  caused  his  blissful  heart  to 
overflow.  He  saw  that  she  wore  his  lover's 
gift.  He  saw  her  downcast  eyes,  her  sweet, 
girlish  avoidance  of  liis  admiration.  Much 
more  he  saw  that  lovers  see;  and  all  that 
lovers  are  blind  to  was  hidden  from  him. 

I ran  out  into  the  lonesome  moonlight,  to 
not  hear  his  protestations  and  love-making, 
to  not  see  my  godmother  enchant  and  en- 
chain him,  to  not  see  his  fetters  fastened 
while  he  was  at  his  devotions. 

The  very  next  day  my  godmother  gave 
Cousin  Fox  an  opportunity  to  tell  me  of  his 
new  happiness. 

As  I listened  to  his  love-story  I was  awe- 
stricken— he  told  it  with  so  much  feeling 
and  humility.  He  told  me  how  desperate 
and  reckless  he  had  been  when  he  lost  her ; 
that  he  was  sure  she  would  never  look  upon 
him  as  a man ; that  he  had  come  home  mere- 
ly to  protect  her,  and  had  never  had  a ray 
of  hope  until  the  night  before,  when  some 
expression  of  despair  escaping  him  had  led 
to  an  explanation  and  an  avowal. 

“ And  godmother  has  been  loving  you  all 
this  time  too  f"  I asked. 

• He  whispered,  “ Yes."  He  believed  it  with 
all  his  heart. 

“I  thought  it  was  Colonel  Johnson,"  I 
said. 

“I  thought  it  was  Colonel  Johnson  too,” 
he  answered,  quickly ; “ but  she  only  pities 
him.  He  has  been  devoted  to  her  so  long, 
and  is  so  mad  a lover.  Birdie,"  he  added, 
after  a silence,  “ we  are  only  going  to  tell 
you  of  our  engagement  till  Colonel  Johnson 
goes  home  to  England  next  month." 

“ Is  my  godmother  afraid  of  him,  then  f " 

“ She  would  not  hurt  him  unnecessarily," 
he  said.  “ Neither  would  L He's  a noble 
fellow !" 

“ When  he  asks  her  to  go  home  with  him, 
will  she  not  tell  him  then  f " 

“ He  will  not  ask  her  again,  she  is  quite 
sure.” 

My  godmother  was  a liar. 

Even  as  we  spoke,  a faint  shadow  fell 
upon  my  cousin  Fox's  bliss  as  we  heard  Col- 
onel Johnson's  horse's  hoofs  pawing  the  earth 
in  front  of  the  house.  He  came  every  day 
for  a week,  and  was  received  by  my  god- 
mother as  before.  At  first  Cousin  Fox  tried 
to  be  himself,  hearty  and  generous ; but  that 
was  useless.  He  grew  pale  at  times  when 
my  godmother  yielded  to  Colonel  Johnson’s 
requests  to  ride  with  him,  to  walk  with  him, 
to  sing  to  him;  when  she  allowed  him  to 
linger  hour  after  hour  at  her  side,  avowing 
that  he  could  not  tear  himself  away,  now 
that  his  time  was  so  short. 

On  Colonel  Johnson's  last  day  Cousin  Fox 
shut  himself  in  his  den.  His  forbearance 
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was  spent.  I heard  him  ask  my  godmother 
to  ride  with  him,  and  she  made  some  light 
excuse.  She  sat  at  her  embroidery  frame 
and  watched  for  Colonel  Johnson.  He  did 
not  come  till  the  evening. 

Evidently  it  had  not  been  arranged  be- 
tween them  that  he  shotdd  not  come.  I had 
dared  once  during  the  day  to  go  to  Cousin 
Fox  and  tell  him  that  Colonel  Johnson  was 
not  with  my  godmother ; but  he  only  gave 
me  a melancholy  smile,  and  was  not  present 
at  dinner.  In  the  evening  he  made  such  a 
grand  toilet  that  my  godmother  asked  him 
if  he  were  going  to  a ball. 

He  said,  sadly,  “ No ; I did  not  think  my 
smart  clothes  would  be  noticed  by  you, 
madam.” 

Then  in  five  minutes  my  godmother  flat- 
tered him  into  something  like  content.  She 
took  up  a pack  of  cards  and  offered  to  tell 
his  fortune,  running  over  an  old  form  about 
a fair  lady  and  a dark  gentleman  and  ruin, 
an  enemy,  jealousy,  a letter,  and  bo  on.  The 
words  were  nothing ; but  that  she  was  near 
him,  and  trying  once  more  to  interest  him, 
was  every  thing. 

Even  after  Colonel  Johnson  came  in,  and 
the  governor  and  a friend  of  hers,  she  de- 
tained Cousin  Fox  at  her  side,  and  laughed 
and  chatted  with  him,  and  made  low  replies 
to  his  admiring  glances.  I felt  ashamed  to 
see  him  so  fast  in  her  toils,  and  tried  to  en- 
tertain the  governor  myself;  but  he  was 
a grave  man,  and  only  came  to  the  house 
to  talk  with  Cousin  Fox  on  serious  sub- 
jects. Miss  Harrison,  my  godmother's  friend, 
made  an  equally  ineffectual  attempt  to  in- 
terest Colonel  Johnson;  but  the  thread 
of  conversation  was  tangled  and  in  absurd 
knots. 

I had  never  before  seen  my  godmother 
unobservant  of  forms.  She  sat  with  her  head 
upturned,  listening  to  Cousin  Fox,  who,  lean- 
ing over  the  back  of  her  chair,  murmured  in 
her  ear.  The  small  table  on  which  were 
scattered  the  cards  of  Cousin  Fox's  inter- 
rupted fortune  was  in  front  of  her.  To  break 
the  spell  upon  us  all,  I crossed  the  room 
and  gathered  up  the  cards,  with  the  vague 
intent  to  propose  a game,  or  to  attract  my 
godmother's  attention. 

In  the  latter  I succeeded.  She  turned 
from  Cousin  Fox,  and  looking  at  Colonel 
Johnson,  said,  with  a peculiarly  distinct 
utterance,  “ Don't  touch  the  cards,  Clara ; I 
have  laid  them  in  combinations  to  tell  Col-, 
onel  Johnson's  fortune.” 

He,  pretending  that  he  had  not  heard  her, 
came  to  the  card-table  and  said,  “ I beg  your 
pardon,  madam,”  and  seated  himself ; while 
Cousin  Fox,  like  one  awaking,  walked  away 
almost  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  then, 
recollecting  himself,  turned  and  sat  down 
by  the  governor. 

My  godmother,  taking  up  the  cards  and 
affecting  to  rearrange  the  combinations,  said  ; 


to  Colonel  Johnson,  “ I thought  you  would 
never  release  me.” 

“ You  wished  to  be  released,  then  f”  he  an- 
swered. 

“ Can  you  doubt  it  to-night  f” 

“ I own  that  I was  puzzled.  I began  to 
fear  that  I might  be  the  dupe !”  he  laughed. 

Miss  Harrison  heard  this,  and,  seeing  me 
flushed  and  agitated,  whispered,  “ What  does 
it  all  mean,  Clara  f' 

I could  not  speak  the  indignant  words 
upon  my  lips.  I only  shook  my  head.  We 
listened  to  Colonel  Johnson’s  fortune  with- 
out any  attempt  to  talk.  I can  hardly  call 
it  listening  on  my  part,  however.  I was 
burning  with  the  desire  to  rise  up  and  ex- 
pose my  godmother — to  call  her  base,  deceit- 
ful, treacherous.  But  what  hod  she  done  f 
She  had  but  talked  pleasantly  to  Cousin 
Fox,  whose  wife  she  was  soon  to  be,  and 
listened  to  him  on  Colonel  Johnson's  last 
night.  That  was  all ! 

It  is  only  the  siren’s  sweet,  low  voice  that 
is  heard.  Then  follows  the4  shipwreck,  ap- 
parently at  the  hands  of  those  who  perish ; 
and  the  song  goes  on.  I aroused  myself 
with  an  effort  to  listen. 

“ Your  voyage  will  be  a very  happy  one, 
very.  You  will  be  married  before  you  sail — 
no ; the  beloved  object  will  be  your  compan- 
ion.” Then,  putting  down  the  knave  of  dia- 
monds, “This  selfish  and  deceitful  relative, 
fair  and  false” — ten  of  diamonds — “will 
strip  you  of  your  money ; a widow  of  mali- 
cious disposition,  dark  complexion ; card  of 
caution,  followed  by  the  deuce  of  clubs, 
which  means  unexpected  wealth ; domestic 
troubles;  jealousy;  the  very  fair  woman 
arises ; scandal ; nine  of  hearts,  the  wish- 
card.  You  must  wish.” 

“ I have  nothing  to  wish  for,”  he  said. 

“ Question !”  said  my  godmother.*  “ How  f” 

“ Must  not  the  cards  answer  all  questions  f” 

“ Yes ; ace — death ; malice ; a duel ; misfor- 
tune. You  will  find  your  horoscope  in  the 
first  thing  that  is  given  to  you : mark  that. 
Card  of  importance — fatal  hour,  midnight, 
or,  when  the  moon  rises ; observe  the  reflec- 
tions in  the  river,  near  the  bridge,  at  this 
hour.  Here  your  fate  is  a little  obscured ; 
but  all  will  end  well  if  you  read  your  horo- 
scope by  moonlight  at  the  bridge.” 

My  godmother,  looking  at  me,  dropped 
the  cords  with,  “ Enough  nonsense  on  your 
last  night,  Colonel  Johnson.” 

“Away  with  melancholy!”  he  said,  and 
tried  to  be  jocose  with  me,  affecting  to  be- 
lieve that  I was  silent  and  sad  because  we 
would  soon  be  separated. 

The  governor  had  said  good-night,  and 
Cousin  Fox  was  talking  to  him  in  the  hall. 
Miss  Harrison  bade  Colonel  Johnson  good- 
by,  and  hoped  his  fortune  would  be  a good 
one,  wherever  he  might  be.  I went  into  the 
hall  with  her  to  put  on  her  shawl.  Cousin 
Fox  said  to  her,  “I'll  come  back  in  a mo- 
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ment,”  and  walked  out  with  the  governor 
under  the  trees. 

Miss  Harrison  said,  “ There’s  some  impor- 
tant news  from  England  about  taxing  the 
colonies.  I suppose  I shall  be  kept  here 
half  the  night.”  She  looked  through  the 
open  door  at  my  godmother,  whose  back 
was  turned  to  us,  and  slqpgged  her  shoul- 
ders significantly. 

Colonel  Johnson  was  talking  to  her  ear- 
nestly, leaning  over  the  card-table.  On  see- 
ing Miss  Harrison’s  gesture  lie  rose  suddenly, 
and  attached  to  the  ribbon  of  his  watch  was 
my  godmother’s  silver  pomander. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  for  it,  laugh- 
ing, but  implored  him  in  a low  tone  to  hide 
it.  “Fox  will  be  angry,”  she  said.  “Quickly, 
pray,  put  it  in  your  pocket.” 

“ Fox  does  not  care  about  silver  toys,”  he 
said,  but  covered  it  with  his  arm  as  Cousin 
Fox  entered  the  hall. 

He  brushed  by  Miss  Harrison  and  me, 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  walking 
up  to  Colonel  Johnson,  stared  at  him  silently. 
^Colonel  Johnson  returned  his  stare. 

“ I have  been  watching  you  from  outside, 
Sir.  Explain  yourself.” 

“ I was  just  saying  that  you  did  not  care 
about  silver  toys,  my  dear  fellow ; that’s  all.” 

“ I demand  an  explanation,  Colonel  John- 
son.” 

“ I refuse  an  explanation,  Major  Fox.  You 
will  find  me  in  your  den  when  you  return.” 

Cousin  Fox  bowed  to  Colonel  Johnson, 
and  then  to  Miss  Harrison,  to  signify  that  he 
waited  her  pleasure ; and  not  a word  was 
spoken  until  the  door  closed  upon  them. 

I went  into  the  drawing-room  to  implore 
my  godmother  to  make  Colonel  Johnson 
leave  the  house  before  Cousin  Fox  came  back, 
but  I could  not  speak  when  I saw  her  smil- 
ing as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Colonel 
Johnson,  looking  out  of  a window,  said,  with 
a yawn,  “ Really  I do  not  wish  to  kill  Fox 
as  my  last  act.  What  shall  I do  Y” 

“Of  course  you  must  not  kill  Fox,” 
said  my  godmother,  gathering  up  the  cards. 
“ 8illy  fellow ! I will  explain  to  him  that 
there  are  two  pomanders.  Clara,  run  and 
fetch  mine  from  my  casket,  or  in  my  India 
cabinet.” 

“ This  is  yours  with  the  sharper  points, 
madam.” 

“ Never  mind ; fetch  the  other  one  quick- 
ly.” 

I understood  it  all  as  I ran  up  stairs  to  her 
room.  My  godmother  had  detached  from 
her  girdle  during  the  fortune-telling  her  po- 
mander, and  had  given  it  to  Colonel  John- 
son. It  contained,  probably,  some  false  fare- 
well verses,  which  she  called  a horoscope, 
and  he  would  read  them  at  the  bridge  when 
the  moon  rose.  For  this  last  folly  Cousin 
Fox  might  lose  his  life. 

The  pomander  that  I found  in  her  casket 
belonged  to  Colonel  Johnson.  They  were  so 


alike  in  shape,  size,  and  workmanship  that 
my  godmother  did  not  know  one  from  the 
other.  I hoped  to  confuse  my  cousin  Fox. 
I hoped  that  he  had  not  seen  that  my  god- 
mother wore  hers  during  the  evening.  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  my  hope  was; 
but  I did  not  stop  to  breathe  until  I reached 
Cousin  Fox’s  den  with  the  pomander  in  my 
hand. 

His  candles  had  burned  so  low  that  I 
could  hardly  see  when  I entered  it.  I was 
Aaid  of  hearing  another  heart  beat  beside 
my  own  in  the  stillness ; and  when  I found 
that  I was  alone  it  was  agony  to  wait,  for 
Colonel  Johnson  might  come  before  Cousin 
Fox ; but  the  outer  door  opened,  and  Cousin 
Fox  came  in,  starting  at  the  sight  of  me. 

“ Birdie,  what  do  you  want  in  my  den  so 
late  at  night  Y”  he  said.  “ Your  little  head 
ought  to  be  under  your  wing.” 

“ Cousin  Fox,  it  was  only  a joke  all  the 
time.  My  godmother  sent  me  to  her  casket 
to  fetch  her  pomander,  and  here, it  is!  I 
brought  it  to  you  first,  because  I was  afraid 
it  might  be  too  late,  and  that  I’d  find  you 
and  Colonel  Johnson  killing  one  another. 
I’ll  take  it  to  her  now,  as  she  bade  me, 
shall  I Y” 

“Wait,  child.  Where  did  you  get  that 
thing  Y Tell  me  the  truth.” 

“Out  of  my  godmother’s  casket  in  her 
room,  on  my  word.” 

“ And  this  is  what  they  call  a joke  ?” 

“ My  godmother  said  Colonel  Johnson  must 
not  kill  you,  and  told  me  to  go  up  stairs  for 
hers,  and  said  she  would  explain  to  you  that 
there  were  two.” 

“ Did  she  Y The  joke  shall  be  carried  out 
to  the  end,  though !” 

“ It  shall  not — it  shall  not !”  I screamed, 
and  sprang  upon  him,  and  clung  to  his  aims 
as  he  took  down  some  swords  from  the  wall. 
I stamped  my  feet  and  made  him  turn  to  me. 

“ Don’t  murder  any  body  I Oh,  dear,  dear 
Cousin  Fox,  you’ll  be  killed  yourself!” 

“ Birdie,  it  must  be,”  he  said,  sadly ; “ but 
I shall  not  kill  Colonel  Johnson.” 

“ Then  you’ll  be  killed  yourself,”  I cried ; 
“and  I will  kill  him  with  my  own  hands 
first.  Oh,  pray,  pray  listen  to  me  for  one 
minute!” 

“Don’t  be  foolish,  Birdie.”  He  took  mo 
in  his  arms  to  soothe  me.  I clung  to  him, 
and  whispered  all  the  love  I had  ever  had 
for  him,  and  my  despair.  Colonel  Johnson 
came  in  and  found  me  with  my  arms  around 
his  neck,  sobbing,  and  begging  him  not  to 
fight  a wicked  duel. 

I think  he,  too,  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  foolish  affair  must  take  place,  although 
he  did  not  wish  it;  but  when  he  saw  my 
tears,  and  heard  my  cousin’s  broken  voice 
trying  to  console  me,  and  begging  me  to  go 
now  to  my  godmother  like  a good  child,  he 
took  the  pomander  from  his  watch-ribbon, 
and  gave  it  to  me,  saying,  “ Don’t  cry,  little 
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one.  I don’t  want  the  bauble.  I’ll  give  it 
to  you.” 

My  cousin  glared  at  him  with  a wild-beast 
look,  and  I let  the  pomander  fall  on  the 
floor.  It  opened,  and  I saw  that  there  was 
no  horoscope  in  it.  My  godmother  had  un- 
doubtedly taken  it  out.  Whatever  of  im- 
portance she  had  to  say  to  Colonel  Johnson 
had  been  said.  I thought  she  must  have 
made  him  promise  that  he  would  not  go  to 
Cousin  Fox,  and  that  she  was  then  waiting 
for  me  to  come  to  her  with  the  pomanler 
from  her  casket,  and  for  Cousin  Fox  to  come 
to  her  for  an  explanation,  and  that  she  ex- 
pected to  caress  and  smile  away  this  misun- 
derstanding as  she  had  so  many  others.  I 
thought  this  and  much  more,  and  heard  at 
the  same  time  Colonel  Johnson  say, 

44  Fox,  we’ll  fight  if  you  insist  upon  it,  but 
9 the  child  has  explained  for  me.  What  shall 
it  be  about  next  f Would  you  kill  me  for 
wearing  my  own  pomander  t” 

44  No. . You  know  it  is  not  that !” 

44  For  what,  then  f” 

“If  you  were  not  going  away  forever,  I 
would  kill  you  or  be  killed  in  the  attempt, 
and  give  you  no  reason  for  fighting,”  said 
Cousin  Fox,  rising  and  putting  me  from  him. 

44  But  as  I am  going  away  now  forever, 
Fox,  you  will  not  give  me  a parting  stab.  I 
confess  I am  very  glad  to  shake  hands  with 
you  instead.”  He  put  out  his  hand. 

Cousin  Fox  shook  it  heartily,  and  said, 

41  May  I never  see  you  again ! Good-by.” 

He  closed  the  door  npon  Colonel  Johnson, 
and  said  to  me,  44  Birdie,  I thought  he  was 
violent  and  fiery.  There’s  something  wrong. 
I should  not  have  let  him  off.” 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  open  po- 
mander, and  raising  a window,  threw  it  after 
Colonel  Johnson  with  all  his  might. 

I felt  that  the  thing  of  evil  omen  would 
bring  him  back ; but  it  was  my  godmother 
who  entered  at  the  outer  door,  with  a deep 
scratch  on  her  cheek,  making  a long  blood 
line.  44  Some  one  has  hit  me  with  a sharp 
stone,”  she  said.  44  Clara,  what  are  yotf  doing 
here?” 

44  Probably  it  was  Colonel  Johnson’s  po- 
mander that  I flung  after  him.  I beg  your 
pardon,  madam.  I could  not  know  that  you 
were  outside.” 

44 1 was  afraid  you  might  kill  each  other,” 
she  said,  with  indescribable  sweetness. 

44  We  found  that  we  had  nothing  to  fight 
about.” 

44 1 wish  you  had  sent  me  word.  I would 
not  have  wet  my  feet  in  the  grass.” 

She  lingered  os  she  crossed  the  room  to 
the  passage  leading  into  the  house,  but  Cous- 
in Fox  did  not  look  at  her  again.  When 
she  had  gone  he  threw  out  his  arms  with  a 
groan,  and  said, 44 1 have  lost  her  forever — 
forever,  oh,  Birdie !”  He  fell  into  a seat  like 
a wounded  man,  and  oovered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  I was  nothing  to  him  then.  I 


left  the  room,  closing  the  door  on  his  misery ; 
but,  as  if  his  heart  were  really  bleeding,  a 
long  trail  of  anguish  seemed  to  follow  me, 
and  when  I fell  asleep  I dreamed  that  he  was 
in  a pit  so  deep  that  I could  not  see  him,  but 
could  hear  faint  cries.  I was  listening  in 
my  dream  when  the  housekeeper  awoke  me. 

44  Major  Fox  sajp  your  godmother  has  gone 
last  night  with  Colonel  J ohnson,  miss.  He’s 
very  bad  himself.  I think  he  is  gone  mad 
almost,  he’s  so  angry,”  she  said. 

I sprang  up.  44  Where  is  he  t”  I said. 

44  Gone  to  the  stables  now,  miss ; he’s  just 
come  home  on  horseback ; his  looks  is  awful. 
Let  me  help  you  on  with  your  clothes.” 

The  old  woman  dressed  me  quickly ; her 
hands  did  not  shake  as  mine  did.  She  ob- 
served that 44  Mrs.  Fox’s  ways  had  never  done 
honor  to  the  family,”  and  then  relapsed  into 
her  accustomed  dignified  silence. 

The  whole  house  was  open  and  deserted  as 
I crossed  the  main  building  to  Cousin  Fox’s 
den,  where  I hoped  to  find  him.  I opened 
his  door  with  trembling  fingers ; but  I was 
not  prepared  for  such  a sad,  pitiable  object 
as  he  appeared,  seated  on  a low  bench,  his 
dress  disordered  and  muddy,  his  face  hag- 
gard and  gray,  his  look  so  wild  that  I hard- 
ly knew  him.  I staggered  forward  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor.  He  gave  a horrid  laugh, 
and  beat  his  bench  with  his  fists. 

44  Get  up  and  come  to  me,  Birdie,”  he  said ; 
44  don’t  mind  me  and  that  woman,  your  god- 
mother. Are  you  afraid  of  me?  You  are 
afraid  of  me.  Why  didn’t  you  let  me  kill 
him,  then,  last  night  f But  I tracked  him. 
I followed  her  to  the  bridge.  She  wet  her 
feet  again  last  night  going  after  him.  I told 
her  I was  sorry  that  she  had  wet  her  feet, 
and  I put  her  in  his  carriage,  Birdie,  and 
congratulated  him  and  her.  She  wanted  to 
see  her  old  father,  she  said,  and  would  avail 
herself  of  Colonel  Johnson’s  escort.  Can’t 
you  get  up  f” 

He  looked  at  me  and  ^topped  beating  on 
the  bench,  and  smiled  such  a hopeless,  va- 
cant smile  J thought  him  mad,  and  knelt 
and  prayed  that  his  reason  might  not  be 
gone  forever. 

He  was  quite  still  as  I prayed,  and  when 
I stopped  he  came  to  me,  and  lifting  me,  said, 
44  Birdie,  go  away  from  this  house : you  are 
fair  too.  Send  for  your  mother  to  take  you 
away  before  it  is  too  late,  and  be  a good  girl.” 

The  worst  was  over. 

I made  Cousin  Fox  go  for  my  mother  the 
next  day.  She  came  and  staid  with  him  un- 
til we  were  quite  sure  that  his  mind  was  not 
affected.  He  might  have  become  a misan- 
thrope or  a woman-hater  but  that  he  lived 
in  troublous  times  and  was  a thorough  man. 
He  tried  his  best  to  lose  his  life  in  fighting 
his  country’s  battles,  and  in  so  doing  learned 
that  his  life  was  not  in  his  own  hands.  He 
sought  my  mother  and  me  to  give  us  his 
protection  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
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established  ns  in  the  homestead,  and  when 
onr  independence  was  gained  he  came  home 
to  us  a poor  soldier,  with  a bullet  in  his  side ; 
but  the  sadder  wound  was  healed. 

And  my  godmother’s  pomander?  It  is 
that  which  has  brought  before  me,  long 
years  after,  the  old  days. 

I sit  with  my  spinster  knitting  in  the  low 
doorway  of  the  den.  Cousin  Fox  is  turning 
up  the  earth  around  some  old  apple-trees. 
His  little  boy  comes  running  to  me  with  a 
round  ball  in  his  hand. 

“ I fink  it  is  a waps’  nest  ?”  he  says,  in- 
quiringly. 


“No,  it  is  not  a wasps’  nest,”  I answer, 
digging  away  incrustations  of  dirt  with  my 
needle. 

“ I fink,  maybe,  it  is  the  fing  what  made 
the  hole  in  papa  f” 

I hold  it  up  to  Cousin  Fox,  and  we  smile 
together  as  he  says, 

“ Yes,  my  son,  it  is  the  fing  that  made  the 
bad  hole  in  roe.” 

I have  brought  it  to  my  old  little  room 
and  cleaned  it.  There  is  no  fragrance  from 
it  now  except  the  mouldy  smell  of  graves.  I 
put  it  in  my  godmother’s  casket  with  this 
brief  story. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 


Br  EMILIO 
[&econb 

THE  LATIN  PEOPLE&^Contfnt*«i) 

IT  would  be  a mistake  to  think  that  the 
republican  movement  in  France  has  only 
this  political  character.  The  schools  of 
science  have  also  a powerful  influence  in  the 
development  of  our  ideas.  Among  them  all 
the  most  prominent  is  the  Positivist  School, 

» • whose  general  tendency  is  to  substitute  for 

theology  and  even  metaphysics  the  purely 
human  ideas  which  are  indicated  by  reason, 
strengthened  by  experience,  in  harmony 
with  nature,  innate  in  the  spirit,  foreign  to 
every  transcendental  tendency,  and  opposed 
to  the  supernatural.  The  series  of  funda- 
mental ideas  of  this  school  is  not  at  this 
moment  a part  of  our  theme,  but  its  influ- 
ence is  clearly  seen  in  the  political  and  so- 
cial tendency  of  the  republican  spirit  of  our 
time.  According  to  Comte,  the  chief  of  the 
positivist  school,  the  basis  of  ancient  society 
was  caste,  and  the  basis  of  caste  was  the 
hereditary  principle  in  social  functions,  and 
especially  in  the  important  functions  of  the 
priesthood.  Catholicism  destroyed  laste 
forever,  taking  from  the  sacerdotal  ministry 
the  hereditary  character;  but  being  com- 
pelled to  establish  itself  in  a semi-barbarous 
society,  it  was  forced  also  to  found  a theo- 
cratic rule  so  as  to  obtain  an  authoritative 
control  of  consciences,  and  a feudal  rule  to 
establish  with  the  pword  a strong  and  or- 
ganized society.  But  since  the  fourteenth 
century  human  reason  has  tended  to  rebel 
against  the  theocratic  rule,  and  the  human 
will  to  revolt  against  the  feudal  rule.  This 
double  spirit  of  opposition  led  in  the  Latin 
peoples  to  a monarchical  and  plebeian  dic- 
tatorship ; in  the  Germanic-Saxon  peoples,  to 
an  aristocratic  and  Protestant  dictatorship. 
But  while  this  was  taking  place  in  the  polit- 
ical and  social  world,  human  reason  was 
gradually  freeing  itself  by  analytio  efforts 
from  theological  ideas.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury did  much  to  accomplish  this  work. 


CASTELAR. 

$apev  ] 

Political  systems  absorb  ideas,  as  the  plant 
the  juices  of  the  earth  in  which  it  grows. 
Three  capital  facts  indicated  the  termina- 
tion of  the  old  theocratic  state : first,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  army  of  au- 
thority and  theology;  second,  the  reforms 
of  Turgot,  which  tended  to  found  society 
upon  a positivist  basis ; third,  the  American 
revolution.  All  these  facts  were  necessary 
preliminaries  to  the  French  revolution. 
This  revolution  was  bom  in  the  midst  of 
illusions,  fancying  it  was  to  harmonize  its 
new  ideas  with  the  ancient  monarchy ; ljut 
the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy  was  the 
first  result  of  the  revolution.  For  the  mon- 
archy, based  on  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  social  functions,  represented  the  last  relic 
of  the  ancient  caste,  which  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  new  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  human  race.  The  Convention 
founded  a new  society  free  from  all  theolog- 
ical ideas  and  opposed  to  feudal  institutions. 
The  hatred  of  monarchical  Europe,  coalesced 
to  attack  it,  forced  it  into  dictatorship ; the 
dictatorship  drove  it  to  internal  terrorism, 
to  sustain  against  French  rebels  and  foreign 
enemies  a universal  war.  But  the  dictator- 
ship was  carried  too  far,  and  even  led  into 
reaction  by  the  disciple  of  Rousseau,  by  the 
master  of  St.  Just,  by  the  heir  of  the  polit- 
ical idea  of  Louis  XI.,  by  the  forerunner  of 
Napoleon — the  implacable  and  cruel  declaim- 
er,  Robespierre.  The  war  gave  birth  to  a 
great  army,  and  the  army  to  great  generals. 
While  the  army  fought  on  the  frontier  for 
the  national  defense  it  was  patriotic  and 
republican  ; but  as  fast  as  it  moved  away  it 
took  on  a pretorian  character,  and,  forget- 
ting the  country,  it  identified  itself  with  the 
chief  Who  gave  it  victory.  This  chief  con- 
verted it  into  a docile  instrument  of  his  own 
ambition.  Blindly  reactionary,  Napoleon  re- 
stored the  military  and  theocratic  rule  ; but 
this  rule,  which  was  opposed  to  the  intellect- 
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ual  condition  of  the  age,  could  only  sustain 
itself  by  force,  and  could  only  derive  the 
necessary  force  from  war.  Reduced  to  this 
necessity,  its  work  became  every  day  less 
popular,  and  resistance  every  day  more  pop- 
ular. The  power  of  Napoleon  passed  like  a 
dream,  and  his  name  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  with  the  names  of  the  great  re- 
actionary rulers,  like  Julian  the  Apostate 
and  like  Philip  II.  But  he  left  the  mon- 
archy standing,  and  the  Bourbons  thought 
that  it  was  their  ancient  monarchy,  firmly 
based  upon  faith,  and  transmissible  from 
generation  to  generation,  like  an  heir-loom, 
to  their  anointed  family.  The  revolution 
of  July  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
the  hereditary  principle,  and  consequently 
the  impossibility  of  the  monarchy.  In  the 
new  social  situation  there  were  contradict- 
ory elements  which  the  public  judgment 
would  sooner  or  later  eradicate,  such  as  the 
compatibility  of  national  sovereignty  and 
monarchical  power,  of  religious  liberty  and 
Catholic  supremacy.  The  confusions  and 
anomalies  of  the  law  required  many  com- 
mentators and  expert  practitioners,  whence 
arose  the  influence  of  advocates,  who  sus- 
tained the  influence  of  the  middle  classes. 
The  monarchy  confessed  its  weakness  when 
the  parliament  continually  sought  amidst 
its  own  debates  the  men  who  were  to  fill 
the  places  in  the  government,  and  to  sustain 
the  administration  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  affairs.  In  every  way  power  aban- 
doned its  ancient  intellectual  direction  of 
the  people,  and  lost  its  liereditaiy,  that  is 
to  say,  its  monarchical  character.  In  con- 
sequence the  theocratic  and  military  and 
colonial  rule,  if  not  destroyed,  was  greatly 
weakened.  Industry  gained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  new  mechanical  forces.  The  central 
idea  of  the  literature  of  the  age  has  been 
that  the  eras  of  fetiches,  of  polytheism,  of 
monotheism,  and  even  of  theism,  have  passed 
forever,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  era  of  science. 
In  the  scientific  world  there  has  been  a trans- 
formation. History  has  become  philosoph- 
ical. The  mathematics  have  taken  on  a 
synthetic  character.  Astronomy  has  widen- 
ed space,  and  discovered  new  planets.  Bi- 
ology has  revealed  the  most  hidden  secrets 
of  the  human  organism.  The  nat  ural  sciences 
have  systematized  the  series  of  species.  All 
these  stages  of  progress  are  sure  to  give  sci- 
ence a political  power  greater  than  it  now 
possesses.  There  are  many  savants  who  rid- 
icule or  who  oppose  this  power,  because  they 
do  not  comprehend  it,  as  the  priests  did  not 
comprehend  the  immense  social  destiny 
which  Gregory  VII.  was  preparing  for  them. 
But  science,  applied  to  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity, will  one  day  obtain  the  voluntary 
assent  of  men,  just  as  religion  formerly  did. 
The  spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the 
Middle  Ages  will  be  restored ; only  in  place 
of  Eqaintaining  that  attitude  of  opposition 


which  grew  up  between  them,  through  the 
theological  character  of  the  one  and  the  mil- 
itary character  of  the  other,  they  will  bo 
fused  into  mutual  support.  The  spiritual 
power  will  be  dedicated  to  education,  and 
the  temporal  power  to  action.  The  religion 
of  humanity  will  replace  all  superstition. 
The  European  republic  will  replace  despot- 
ism and  anarchy.  This  system,  in  which 
may  be  seen  some  of  the  social  ideas  of  St. 
Simon,  and  in  the  application  of  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  avoid  aristocracies,  or  at 
least  hierarchies  subversive  of  natural  equal- 
ity, has  given  origin,  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  England  as  well,  to  many  sects,  which, 
apart  from  their  technical  divergences,  are 
all  liberal  and  republican. 

The  name  of  Littrd  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  honor  to  a school;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  distinguished  names  of  the  pos- 
itivist school,  although  he  does  not  agree 
with  its  founder  in  all  the  phases  of  his  sys- 
tem and  the  entire  development  of  his  doc- 
trine. There  are  other  schools  within  the 
republican  democracy  which  respond  to  oth- 
er scientific  tendencies.  Hegel  especially 
has  exercised  in  France  the  great  influence 
which  his  synthetic  genius  merits.  With 
him  the  state  is  the  synthesis  of  the  family 
and  of  civil  society,  and  the  moral  quality 
of  individuals  is  merely  incidental.  A re- 
publican system  could  with  difficulty  be 
evolved  from  this  doctrine,  although  the  en- 
tire philosophy  of  Hegel,  especially  in  its 
historical  conclusions,  tends  to  the  republic, 
the  necessary  organism  of  fundamental  right. 
Vacherot,  the  disciple  of  Hegel,  in  his  work 
on  democracy,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  republic  is  the  only  form  of  government 
adequate  to  liberty,  and  demands  for  the  re- 
public centralization.  But  I hold  that  a 
centralized  republic,  directed  by  a sovereign 
assembly  and  by  a single  executive  powder, 
the  emanation  of  universal  suffrage,  which 
shall  have  power  to  name  judges  and  gov- 
ernors, and  to  direct  the  entire  administra- 
tion and  policy  of  the  state,  may  be  called  a 
republic,  but  it  will  be  a republican  tyranny, 
and  will  end  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
Caesar  or  of  au  oligarchy  of  office-holders. 

Patricius  Larroque  is  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher who  has  combated  with  severe  logic 
the  superstitions  of  that  false  religious  edu- 
cation which  forbids  to  the  Latin  peoples  the 
comprehension  and  understanding  of  right. 
Profoundly  spiritualistic,  after  demonstra- 
ting how  little  the  moral  law  gains  by  found- 
ing itself  on  principles  inadmissible  to  reason, 
he  seeks  God  in  the  conscience  and  in  the 
universe,  and  His  providential  law  in  nature 
and  in  history ; and  having  established  these 
sublime  ideas,  he  deduces  a theist  religion 
with  a pure  moral  code  bora  of  the  con- 
science and  sanctioned  by  a future  life,  in 
! which  the  spirit  concludes,  after  progressive 
ascensions,  in  attaining  absolute  goyl.  This 
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philosopher  belonged  in  184 8 to  the  number 
of  those  who  comprehended  and  who  desired 
the  republic.  Bnt  he  saw  no  republicans, 
and  fbr  that  reason  postponed  the  new  form 
of  government  to  a time  when  republicans 
should  be  educated  and  fitted  to  receive  it, 
as  if  that  education  were  possible  in  the 
bosom  of  monarchies,  which  are  bound  by 
their  interests  to  do  every  thing  possible  to 
keep  the  people  in  degradation  and  igno- 
rance. Larroque  now  admits  the  necessity 
of  establishing  and  organizing  a republic, 
and  has  written  a book  dedicated  to  this  ob- 
ject. This  book  is  more  occupied  with  the 
question  of  power  than  of  right,  more  with 
the  minute  organization  of  the  republic  than 
with  the  new  ideas  which  should  animate  it. 
He  proposes  in  this  book  to  suppress  the 
presidency,  in  which  he  is  right,  for  the 
presidency  of  a single  citizen  will  always 
lead  toward  a monarchy;  but  he  proposes 
also  excessive  powers  for  the  assembly,  in 
which  he  is  wrong,  because  sooner  or  later 
every  powerful  assembly  will  tend  to  parlia- 
mentary dictatorship. 

Let  us  continue  the  examination  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  republican  schools  of  France. 
An  incomparable  writer,  a most  eminent 
literary  artist,  of  an  eloquence  whose  tones 
are  numberless,  and  a richness  of  ideas,  and, 
above  all,  a feeling,  which  gives  to  his  writ- 
ings the  unity  of  movement  of  a Greek  trag- 
edy, Michelet,  who  is  above  all  a historian, 
in  his  account  of  ancient  times,  sympathizes 
continually  with  the  hates  aud  griefs  of  the 
oppressed,  as  if  his  spirit  suffered  with  all 
those  who  have  suffered  in  the  past,  drag- 
ging their  chains  and  receiving  their  wounds, 
till  he  becomes  the  prosecutor,  the  judge, 
and  the  executioner  of  tyrants  sentenced  by 
his  righteous  anger*  He  divides  the  modem 
world  into  two  eras — the  era  preceding  and 
the  era  succeeding  the  French  revolution. 
The  former  is  the  era  of  grace,  in  which  a 
God,  who  has  grown  up  among  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Middle  Ages,  distributes  His 
arbitrary  gifts;  while  the  latter  is  the  era 
of  justice,  in  which  the  idea  of  God,  purified 
by  human  reason  and  incarnated  in  society, 
distributes  among  all  men  communion  of 
right.  In  one  of  his  formulas  he  says,  “ The 
word  Priest  means  monarchy ; the  word 
School-master  means  republic.”  Eloquent 
also,  and  enlightened  by  great  ideas,  less  en- 
ergetic but  more  tender  than  Michelet,  a 
thorough  mystic,  priest  of  the  idea  of  God, 
before  which  he  offered  all  his  thoughts  as 
if  they  were  prayers,  looking  at  space  as  the 
temple  and  the  conscience  as  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Creator,  Quinet  thought  that  the  re- 
public could  not  establish  itself  firmly  in 
France  for  want  of  a moral  foundation  sim- 
ilar to  the  basis  of  the  republic  in  America ; 
and  he  also  thought  that  this  basis  must  be 
found  in  a new  religion,  promulgated  and 
diffused  by  the  revolutionary  state : a great 


and  fatal  error.  States  never  produce  re- 
ligions. Spontaneous  movements  of  the 
spirit,  religions  are  bora  from  the  conscience, 
ore  diffused  by  preaching,  are  purified  by 
discussion,  which  fixes  them  firmly  in  the 
voluntary  assent  of  enlightened  spirits. 
The  state  can  not  destroy  and  can  not  cre- 
ate a religion.  Moses  and  not  Pharaoh  cre- 
ated the  religion  of  the  Father;  Christ  and 
not  Tiberius  that  of  the  Son ; Luther  and 
not  CharleB  V.  that  of  the  Spirit.  On  the 
contrary,  religions  have  been  born  in  open 
opposition  to  the  state.  They  have  never 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  power  without 
having  first  sprung  up  and  grown  in  the 
conscience.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Lat- 
in peoples  find  their  liberties  united  with  an 
authoritative  and  hierarchical  church ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  replace  this  church  with 
another  which  shall  rely  on  the  sanction  of 
the  state.  To  raise  and  regenerate  tho 
world  morally,  it  is  necessary  to  enlighten 
it,  to  warm  it  with  the  glow  of  ideas  which 
issue  spontaneously  from  the  conscience, 
and  by  their  moral  force  possess  themselves 
of  the  minds  of  men.  Only  in  a moral  doc- 
trine. morally  founded,  can  the  republic  l>e 
solufly  established. 

To  these  scientific  schools  may  be  added 
the  school  we  may  call  the  American.  It  is 
natural  that  an  ideal  so  well  known  as  that 
of  the  United  States  should  have  supporters 
in  a nation  so  open  to  all  ideas  as  is  the 
French.  On  the  soil  of  America,  which 
seemed  called  to  regenerate  the  planetJftt 
the  same  time  that  the  human  mind  was  re- 
generating itself*,  without  stamp  of  antiqui- 
ty, without  prestige  of  historical  traditions, 
far  from  all  aristocratic  privileges,  all  ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy,  all  monarchical  au- 
thority, the  children  of  Nature,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans,  intent  only  on  uniting 
society  with  pure  reason,  founded  a liberal 
and  popular  government,  where  human 
rights  were  placed  above  all  ideas,  above  all 
institutions  and  laws,  and  the  social  author- 
ity distributed  itself  like  the  warmth  of  life 
among  all  citizens,  universal  suffrage  in- 
spired in  intellectual  liberty  demonstrated 
its  practical  truth  in  popular  sovereignty, 
and  man  was  the  entire  master  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  the  family  was  sovereign  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  fireside,  the  self-govern- 
ing municipality  was  the  germ  of  the  state, 
the  sovereign  states  were  independent  in 
their  sphere,  united  by  natural  gravitation 
to  a strong  nationality,  justice  was  adminis- 
tered by  all  for  all  in  the  tribunal  of  the 
jury,  and  the  church,  independent  of  tho 
public  authorities,  served  as  the  visible  con- 
science of  society.  In  these  wise  combina- 
tions of  liberty  with  equality  they  harmo- 
nized antagonisms  which  seemed  eternal — 
stability  with  progress,  order  with  liberty, 
pure  democracy  with  obedience  to  the  law, 
the  widest  freedom  of  different  social  tend- 
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encies  with  a powerful  nationality  and 
ardent  patriotism,  the  humanitarian  with 
the  cosmopolite  spirit,  indomitable  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  with  religions 
respect  to  authority — as  if  this  experiment 
of  progressive  ideas  were  meant  to  demon- 
strate to  all  doubters  how  the  sophistries 
and  errors  of  reaction  are  dissipated  in  the 
pure  light  of  independence  and  free  reason. 

This  ideal  had  ardent  apostles  in  France. 
A writer  of  aristocratic  origin  popularized 
the  excellences  and  triumph  of  democracy. 
Sober  in  style,  rich  in  ideas,  De  Tocqueville 
revealed  the  marvelous  qualities  of  this 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people.  A 
democratic  state  composed  of  great  masses 
could  be  a state  of  order.  The  municipality 
serves  as  a school  to  all  the  citizens ; justice 
serves  as  a check  to  the  authorities ; the  laws 
are  stronger  fhan  nature  itself.  To  create 
and  sustain  this  great  and  liberal  democracy, 
general  ideas,  which  appeared  the  patrimony 
of  the  Latin  race,  are  adopted  by  the  Saxon 
race  by  virtue  of  the  universal  education  of 
the  republic.  A taste  for  science  and  the 
arts  reached  and  influenced  the  masses. 
That  exaggerated  individualism  which  might 
degenerate  into  great  selfishness  disappears 
beneath  the  weight  of  free  institutions. 
Every  honest  profession  is,  in  the  land  of 
liberty,  an  honorable  profession.  Manners 
become  modified  by  equality.  The  relations 
of  masters  and  servants  become  more  inti- 
mate because  both  participate  in  the  same 

fnity  of  citizenship.  Wages  are  augmented 
association.  The  equality  of  conditions 
gives  simplicity  to  manners.  The  New 
World  seems  destined  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Old  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  two  conditions  necessary  to 
human  rights — liberty  and  equality. 

These  ideas  during  the  empire  were  made 
known  to  the  people  in  a book,  by  Laboulaye, 
much  read  and  much  admired,  called  “ Paris 
en  Am^rique.”  The  practical  exercise  of 
natural  liberties  is  seen  there  in  its  purity 
and  truth.  The  proprietor  sees  that  the  re- 
puwic  assures  him  his  income ; the  working- 
man, that  it  assures  him  the  reward  of  his 
labor;  the  priest,  that  it  respects  his  con- 
science and  his  sacred  liberty  of  speech ; the 
mother,  that  it  educates  her  children  care- 
fully in  magnificent  schools;  the  citizens, 
that  it  calls  them  to  public  life  according  to 
their  various  capacities,  and  guarantees  their 
rights ; that  it  opens  to  them  all  public  of- 
fices ; that  it  inspires  them  with  a full  con- 
sciousness of  their  being,  and  with  a severe 
sentiment  of  their  responsibility.  By  its 
grace  of  style,  by  its  moving  narrative,  by 
its  growing  interest,  the  book  of  Laboulaye 
is  a living  lesson  given  to  the  people  in  the 
difficult  and  necessary  art  of  self-government. 

These  books  have  been  followed  by  books 
of  travel,  in  which  the  excellences  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  are  practically  shown.  The 


supporters  of  this  school  of  federalism  and 
of  the  republic  have  rendered  great  serv- 
ice to  civilization  and  liberty.  America 
has  been  for  the  people  in  their  conception 
of  democratic  rule  what  England  was  for 
the  middle  classes  in  the  foundation  of  con- 
stitutional government.  The  apostles  of  the 
American  school  in  France,  especially  its  two 
illustrious  chiefs,  De  Tocqueville  and 'Labou- 
laye, have  not  successfully  cultivated,  in  re- 
ality, the  ideal  to  which,  in  theory,  they  have 
been  so  purely  and  platonically  devoted.  De 
Tocqueville  belonged  in  1848  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Commission.  In  what  were  his  pro- 
found studies  of  the  American  Constitution 
made  known  t Laboulaye  is  now  a member 
of  the  French  Assembly.  In  what  does  his 
adhesion  to  the  American  ideal  appear  f 
The  thinker  has  only  to  give  account  of  his 
thoughts ; the  politician  should  convert  his 
ideas  into  acts.  The  public  man  should  re- 
peat before  the  people  what  he  has  said  in 
his  books  and  his  writings,  and  he  should 
repeat  in  parliament  what  he  has  said  to 
the  people.  De  Tocqueville  and  Laboulaye 
ought  to  have  been  the  founders  of  the  fed- 
eral republican  party  in  France. 

Can  they  be  excused  by  the  unitary  char- 
acter of  France  f I have  never  thought  of 
denying  it.  But  France  has  also  federal 
traditions.  Ancient  Gaul  was  federal,  like 
ancient  Germany.  Federal,  also,  was  the 
communal  movement  which  brought  into 
life  the  burgher  class ; federal  that  sublime 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution  in  which 
each  region  asked  for  reforms,  inspired  by 
its  interests  and  its  necessity ; federal  that 
cohort  of  great  orators,  of  great  tribunes, 
who  brought  the  honey  of  Attic  eloquence 
on  their  lips,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
Amphictyonic  league  in  their  hearts.  Al- 
most all  died  on  the  scaffold  in  the  prime 
of  life  for  having  opposed  the  gigantic  dic- 
tatorship which,  absorbing  municipal  and 
provincial  rights  and  the  power  of  the  state, 
necessarily  tended  to  bring  in  Csesarism, 
which  is  impossible  in  federalism.  The 
French  revolution  would  have  been  less 
powerful  but  more  enduring  if  it  had  been 
federal.  Little  republics  within  a great  na- 
tion : this  is  the  saving  formula.  The  kings 
of  Europe  in  coalition  and  their  armies 
made  the  federation  impossible.  The  fed- 
erals,  accused  of  an  intention  to  dismember 
the  country,  died  on  the  guillotine,  after 
having  left  the  brilliancy  of  the  loftiest 
eloquence  in  the  tribune,  after  having  dis- 
coursed in  their  last  fraternal  supper  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  with  the  same  lan- 
guage placed  by  the  divine  Plato  on  the 
lips  of  the  dying  Socrates.  But  in  normal 
circumstances,  if  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  war  and  the  dictatorship,  the  federation 
is  the  fitting  form  of  government  for  democ- 
racies. Proudhon,  who  resolutely  advocated 
the  federal  idea  in  the  latest  writings  of  his 
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laborious  life,  had  a true  presentiment  of  the 
fate  which  impended  over  democracies.  Sin- 
gular destiny  of  this  man — he  claimed  the 
title  of  socialist,  and  yet  dissolved  the  social- 
ist schools,  and  attacked  the  power  of  cen- 
tralization, and  left  like  a ray  of  light  Bhin- 
ing  through  all  his  works  these  two  impor- 
tant affirmations — the  philosophical  dogma 
of  moral  liberty,  and  the  political  dogma  of 
a republican  federation.  France  has  had 
fifteen  constitutions  since  she  adopted  the 
democratic  system.  She  is  about  to  adopt 
the  sixteenth,  and  she  has  still  scarcely  com- 
prehended the  secret  of  the  rapid  decompo- 
sition of  them  all,  in  the  excess  of  authority 
and  central  power.  There  is  no  means  for 
democracy  to  obtain  and  preserve  power,  for 
authority  and  liberty  to  harmonize  their  his- 
toric opposition,  for  the  fundamental  tenden- 
cies of  society  to  be  associated  without  losing 
their  individuality — there  is  no  means  of  re- 
solving all  these  problems,  of  realizing  all 
these  advances,  but  in  federation  and  through 
federation.  The  federal  school  in  France  had 
begun  to  be  formed.  Chaudey,  assassinated 
in  the  last  days  of  the  recent  Parisian  revolu- 
tion, defended  theffederai  republic  with  gen- 
uine enthusiasm.  Barni,  a great  propagator 
of  modem  philosophical  ideas,  banished  on 
the  2d  December,  sustained  also  the  federa- 
tion as  applied  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe ; 
in  the  same  sense  wrote  and  spoke  Cochin,  the 
author  of  a*  valuable^  book  on  the  origins  of 
revolution ; Accollar,  an  eminent  lawyer ; 
and  Simon  of  Treves,  a German  writer, 
whom  persecutions  and  banishment  have 
naturalized  in  France.  All  these  contribu- 
ted powerfully  to  the  Congress  of  Geneva, 
where  the  republican  federation  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  organism  necessary  to  mod- 
em democracy.  But  this  party,  perhaps 
through  its  small  numbers,  perhaps  through 
its  bad  organization  and  the  historical  mis- 
fortunes of  France,  which  created  the  repub- 
lic in  the  midst  of  threats  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, when  the  empire  was  destroyed  on  the 
4th  of  September,  did  not,  perhaps  could  not, 
avoid  the  ancient  formula  of  the  republic, 
one  and  indivisible,  which  I do  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  republic  of  authority,  and  conse- 
quently not  durable. 

Let  us  admit  the  whole  truth.  The  revo- 
lutionary tradition  most  followed  in  France 
is  the  tradition  of  Jacobinism.  The  Girond- 
ists have  gained  the  admiration  and  the 
sympathies,  worthy  of  men  who  could  feel 
like  Barbaroux,  think  like  Condoicet,  and 
talk  like  Vergniaud.  But  though  they  could 
thus  think  and  feel  and  talk,  they  were  not 
equally  successful  in  action.  Men  of  ideas, 
they  wel^continually  out  of  harmony  with 
events.  Their  intelligence  seemed  to  grow 
dizzy  in  the  vapors  of  real  life.  They  ac- 
cepted the  power  of  the  monarchy,  and  con- 
spired againit  it.  They  opposed  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  then,  by  a servile  com- 


promise with  an  excited  public  opinion,  con- 
ceded it.  They  gained  a majority  in  the 
Convention,  and  were  not  capable  of  retain- 
ing it.  They  sustained  an  offensive  war, 
and  did  not  display  energy  sufficient  for 
such  a supreme  effort.  They  annoyed  the 
Montagnards  with  harangues  in  the  Assem- 
bly, and  could  neither  overcome  them  with 
; votes  in  the  sections  nor  drive  them  out  of 
the  council  with  authority.  But  history 
has  pardoned  them  this,  because  history  par- 
dons every  thing  to  those  who  know  how  to 
die. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobin  tradition 
extends  from  the  31st  of  May,  when  the  Gi- 
rondists were  conquered,  to  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor,  In  which  those  men  were  triumphant, 
who  were  called  from  that  fatal  date  Ther- 
midorians.  And  at  this  time  all  those  works 
were  undertaken,  and  all  those  miracles  per- 
formed, which  have  immortalized  the  Con- 
vention. Speeches  gave  way  to  acts,  and 
the  hesitations  of  the  government  of  talk  to 
the  energy  of  the  government  of  action ; the 
complications  of  the  Girondist  policy,  which 
discussed  and  consulted  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  decide  and  to  work,  to  that  immense 
dictatorship  which  sought  only  victory  at 
every  cost,  and  placed  the  generals  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  scaffold  in  Paris.  Fourteen 
armies  wejB  improvised.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand young  men  rushed,  with  the  “ Marseil- 
laise” on  their  lips  and  the  old  republican 
virtue  in  their  hearts,  to  fight  for  liberty  and 
for  the  country.  Their  mothers,  whom  the 
revolution  had  filled  with  fanaticism,  spoke 
to  them  of  death  like  the  mothers  of  Sparta. 
Twenty-two  commissions  were  opened  in  the 
Convention  with  the  mystery  and  celerity 
of  nature.  Thus  all  France  contributed  its 
labor  to  the  war,  thanks  to  universal  req- 
uisitions. The  young  men  fought,  and  the 
rest  sustained  the  epic  contest.  The  kings 
of  Europe  were  conquered  and  humiliated 
by  obscure  volunteers.  The  ancient  tactics 
of  Frederick  the  Great  were  disconcerted  by 
the  new  tactics  of  Carnot.  France,  sold  by 
the  king  to  the  foreigner,  saved  herself  from 
the  foreigner  by  a sublime  effort  which  will 
always  be  counted  among  the  prodigies  of 
human  heroism.  Two  men  principally  di- 
rected this — Robespierre  and  Danton.  These 
two  men  possessed  very  different  qualities. 
One  was  art,  and  the  other  nature;  one 
was  chicane,  and  the  other  thought ; one 
was  declamation,  and  the  other  eloquence ; 
the  one  unfeeling  virtue,  and  the  other  hu- 
man perverseness ; the  one  used  cruelty  as  a 
system,  and  the  other  as  a last  resort ; the 
one  was  partisanship  with  all  its  narrowness, 
the  other  humanity  with  all  its  vices  and  its 
virtues ; the  one  the  Machiavelism,  the  oth- 
er the  frankness,  of  revolution ; the  one  was 
conspiracy,  and  the  other  war ; the  one  self- 
ish in  his  most  humane  impulses,  the  other 
generous  in  his  most  abominable  crimes ; the 
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one  anxious  for  power  and  glory  for  himself, 
the  other  for  the  grandeur  of  the  country ; 
the  one  astute  and  calculating,  the  other 
Btrong  and  passionate ; the  one  the  disciple 
of  Rousseau,  as  men  of  common  talents  are 
always  disciples,  the  other  personal  and 
original,  as  profound  talents  always  are. 
In  his  cold,  pallid,  bony  countenance  Robes- 
pierre revealed  the  desolation  of  his  soul; 
while  in  his  giant  face,  scarred  by  small-pox, 
Danton  revealed  the  interior  flash  of  his 
genius.  The  head  of  Danton,  who  was  the 
brain  of  the  French  revolution,  fell  into  the 
basket  of  the  guillotine  through  the  impla- 
cable hate  of  his  life-long  enemy ; but  when 
Robespierre,  harassed,  accused,  driven  to  the 
brink  of  the  abyss  by  the  men  of  Thermidor, 
wished  to  speak  in  the  Convention,  and  they 
refused  to  hear  him,  wished  to  supplicate, 
and  they  threatened  him,  tried  to  threaten, 
and  they  laughed  at  hini,  tried  to  silence 
them,  and  they  rose  against  him  as  he  leaped 
from  bench  to  bench  in  the  hostile  and  tu- 
multuous Convention,  seeing  no  place  of  safe- 
ty, a terrible  voice  uttered  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  tragedy : “ Robespierre,  the  blood 
of  Danton  chokes  thee !” 

Robespierre  has  retained  the  greater  au-  I 
thority  among  the  men  of  revolution  from 
two  causes — first,  because  only  his  friends 
survived  and  preserved  the  spiritpf  the  revo- 
lution ; and  second,  because  on  the  death  of 
Robespierre  followed  immediately  the  reac- 
tion of  Thermidor,  which  at  last,  from  one 
excess  to  another,  led  to  the  18th  Brumaire 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  empire. 

It  is,  perhaps,  through  all  these  causes 
that  Jacobinism  retains  many  partisans  still 
in  France.  There  are  some  who  are  still  in 
favor  of  acts  of  terrorism,  and  others  who 
oppose  them,  but  all  have  a conception  of 
the  state  which,  in  my  opinion,  contradicts 
the  essential  basis  of  democracy  and  the  re- 
public. Among  French  Jacobins  may  be 
named  Peyrout,  a writer  of  depth  and  mod- 
eration ; Hamel,  who  brings  to  his  historical 
studies  all  the  passion  and  zeal  of  the  first 
revolution;  the  austere  journalist.,  the  late 
Delescluze ; and  the  poet  Felix  Pyat,  often 
inspired,  always  bold  in  his  statements,  and 
warm  and  eloquent  in  his  language. 

But  I maintain,  and  shall  always  main- 
tain, that  if  the  French  revolution  was  saved 
in  1793  by  its  unitary  spirit,  it  was  after- 
ward lost  by  the  absence  of  the  federal  spirit. 

I copy  here  what  I said  on  the  12th  March, 
1870,  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  my 
country,  presenting  the  parallel  of  a federal 
democracy  with  a centralized  democracy. 

“ The  French  democracy  has  a glorious  line- 
age of  ideas — the  science  of  Descartes,  the 
criticism  of  Voltaire,  the  pen  of  Rousseau,  the 
monumental  Encyclopedia ; and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracy  has  for  its  only  lineage  a 
book  of  a primitive  society — the  Bible.  The 
French  democracy  is  the  product  of  all  mod- 


em philosophy,  is  the  brilliant  crystal  con- 
densed in  the  alembic  of  science;  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  democracy  is  the  product  of  a 
severe  theology  learned  by  the  few  Christian 
fugitives  in  the  gloomy  cities  of  Holland 
and  of  Switzerland,  where  the  morose  shade 
of  Calvin  still  wanders.  The  French  de- 
mocracy comes  with  its  cohort  of  illustrious 
tribunes  and  artists,  that  bring  to  mind  the 
days  of  Greece  and  the  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance— Mirabeau,  the  tempest  of  ideas ; Ver- 
gniaud,  the  melody  of  speech ; Danton,  the 
burning  lava  of  the  spirit ; Camille  Desmou- 
lins, the  immortal  Camille,  sublime  truant 
of  Athens,  with  a chisel  in  place  of  the  pen, 
a species  of  animated  bass-relief  of  the  Par- 
thenon. And  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracy 
comes  with  an  array  of  modest  talent : Otis, 
the  unassuming  publicist ; Jefferson,  the  prac- 
tical orator ; Franklin,  common-sense  incar- 
nate— all  simple  as  nature,  patieut  and  tena- 
cious as  labor.  The  French  democracy  im- 
provises fourteen  armies,  gains  epic  battles, 

I creates  generals  like  Dumouriez,  the  hero 
j of  Jemmapes ; like  Mass^na,  the  hero  of  Zu- 
rich; like  Bonaparte;  general  of  generals, 
the  hero  of  heroes.  The  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
mocracy sustains  a war  of  various  fortunes, 
brings  together  little  armies,  makes  cam- 
paigns of  little  brilliancy,  and  has  for  its  only 
general  Washington,  whose  glory  is  more  in 
the  council  than  in  the  field,  whose  name 
will  be  enrolled  rather  among  gveat  citizens 
than  among  great  heroes.  Nevertheless,  the 
French  democracy,  that  legion  of  immortals, 
has  passed  like  an  orgie  of  the  human  spirit 
drunken  with  ideas,  like  a Homeric  battle, 
where  all  the  combatants,  crowned  with  lau- 
rel, have  died  on  their  chiseled  shields ; while 
the  Anglo-Saxon  democracy,  that  legion  of 
workers,  remains  serenely  in  its  grandeur, 
forming  the  most  dignified,  most  moral,  most 
enlightened  and  richest  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race.  A parallel  which  reveals  the  brill- 
iant means  and  scanty  results  of  the  one, 
and  the  scanty  means  and  brilliant  results 
of  the  other — an  instructive  parallel  written 
in  history  with  indelible  characters,  to  teach 
us  that  the  French  democracy  was  lost  by  its 
worship  of  the  state,  by  its  centralization, 
by  its  neglect  of  the  municipality,  of  the 
rights  of  districts,  and  even  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals ; while  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracy 
was  saved  by  having  in  the  first  place  found- 
ed the  rights  of  man,  and  afterward  the  or- 
ganized and  self-governing  municipality, 
and  finally,  a series  of  counties  and  states 
also  self-governing,  powerful  instruments  by 
which  authority  was  united  to  liberty,  giving 
us  the  model  of  the  modern  polity  by  which 
God,  who  bestows  always  greafc^p  wards  on 
the  peoples  who  labor  for  progress,  wljo  gave 
to  the  Greece  of  liberty  philosophy  and  art, 
to  the  Rome  of  justice  education,  and  con- 
sequently the  moral  empire**!  the  ancient 
world,  has  conceded  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
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mocracy  the  invention  of  steam-power  which 
conquers  nature,  and  the  invention  of  the 
electric  spark  which  gives  wings  of  light  to 
language,  and,  what  is  more,  the  endless  du- 
ration of  its  liberties,  that  it  may  be  in  the 
forests  of  the  New  World  the  centre  to  which 
gravitate  all  intelligences,  and  the  ideal  to 
be  invoked  by  all  peoples  anxious  to  estab- 
lish their  lives  and  their  moral  dignity  on 
the  granite  foundations  of  justice  and  of 
right.” 

The  French  democracy  has  also  embraced 
sects  which,  in  addition  to  and  beyond  polit- 
ical reform,  have  proposed  social  reform.  An 
idea  is  usually  composed  of  a series  of  ideas, 
and  in  the  revolutionary  idea  is  virtually 
embraced  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions indispensable  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  people.  All  great  movements  of  human- 
ity have  been  economic  and  social  in  their 
character.  The  Roman  empire  destroyed 
property  as  it  was  understood  and  enjoyed 
by*  the  patriciate.  The  rise  of  feudalism 
was  connected  with  territorial  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction.  The  crown,  to  raise  its 
authority  above  all  others,  created  the  royal 
patrimonies,  and  incorporated  the  fiefs  with 
itself.  The  municipality  would  never  have 
given  birth  to  the  bourgeoisie,  nor  broken 
the  servitude  of  the  tenantry,  without  the 
law  of  realty.  The  revolution  against  the 
monarchy  destroyed  the  royal  patrimonies ; 
the  revolution  against  the  aristocracy  de- 
stroyed entail;  the  revolution  against  the 
church  destroyed  mortmain.  The  great 
democratic  revolution  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  economie  emancipation  of  the 
people ; and  this  can  surely  be  obtained 
through  association  and  universal  suffrage, 
without  destroying  individual  property. 
Does  not  labor  emancipate  itself  from  capi- 
tal through  co-operation  t Through  co-op- 
eration does  not  labor  arrive  at  the  point 
where  salary  is  changed  to  dividends  f Do 
we  not  arrive  through  the  recently  estab- 
lished systems  of  association  at  a harmony 
of  all  interests  f This  much,  I*  hope,  is  the 
fruit  of  our  principles.  But  I do  not  expect 
it  from  those  Utopias  which,  pretending  to 
emancipate  the  laborer,  foolishly  construct  a 
strong  centralized  state,  which  aim  to  bring 
all  men  to  the  dead  level  of  communism, 
either  through  the  orders  of  an  industrial 
pontificate,  or  through  the  power  of  a bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy,  or  through  the  author- 
ity of  encroaching  powers,  or  through  the 
increase  of  centralization  and  of  taxes — all 
reactionary  measures  which  would  fall  with 
double  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
people.  I know  that  Utopia  is  eternal.  The 
human  race  forevei1  cools  its  brow  and  dries 
its  tears  in  the  breeze  of  hope.  Even  in  the 
ancient  society, where  despair  was  universal 
and  suicide  was  frequent,  above  all  sorrows 
and  ruins  of  the  time  rose  those  mystio  sib- 
yls, whoso  eyes,  worn  out  with  looking  at 


the  future,  saw  in  its  depths  the  flight  of 
ideas  freighted  with  consoling  promises. 
Utopia  is  eternal.  I have  seen  how  the  an- 
cient world,  while  it  felt  on  its  eyelids  the 
sleep  of  death,  felt  at  the  same  time  in  its 
heart  the  breath  of  renovation  expressed  in 
the  immortal  verse  of  Virgil ; how  amidst  the 
irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  terrible  as  the 
catastrophes  of  geology,  floated  the  dream 
of  the  city  of  God;  how  over  the  bowed 
forehead  of  the  slave  sounded  in  the  elev- 
enth century  the  terrors  of  the  last  judg- 
ment and  the  apocalyptic  poem  of  the  uni- 
versal resurrection ; how  the  monks  of  the 
thirteenth  century  taught  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  tortures  and  of  penance  the  eternal 
gospel ; how,  later,  some  awaited  the  meta- 
morphosis of  matter;  others  contemplated 
the  ascending  progress  of  beings  up  to  their 
conversion  into  ethereal  luminous  bodies, 
where  the  spirit  can  be  seeu  to  circulate; 
others  the  descent  of  legions  *of  angels  to 
bear  us  on  their  wings  the  creative  word 
which  should  give  us  the  secret  of  rising 
through  the  spheres  to  the  summit  of  the 
universe,  to  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Eter- 
nal. I can  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  dream 
of  the  Reign  of  Capacities,  nor  of  the  indus- 
trial pope,  nor  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  prodigies  promised  to  the 
phalanstery,  nor  of  the  eternal  pleasures  re- 
served in  the  new  theories,  suspended  above 
our  age  like  those  clouds  peopled  with  fan- 
tastic forms  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  tlio 
setting  sun.  But  I object  to  embracing 
within  the  programme  of  the  federation  and 
of  the  republic  all  these  vague  aspirations, 
some  of  them  contrary  to  progress,  and  oth- 
ers to  individual  rights,  and  all  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  democracy;  because  if  wo 
promise  the  impossible  and  the  absurd,  tho 
day  of  the  republic,  instead  of  being  the  day 
of  redemption,  will  be  the  day  of  disenchant- 
ment. Let  us  not  forget  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  this  sensual  cosmogony,  perverting 
the  minds  of  the  laboring  class  to  the  point 
of  indifference  to  liberty,  to  democracy,  to 
the  republic,  which  are  insipid  blessings  in 
comparison  with  the  material  advantages  of 
the  Utopias.  On  that  fatal  day  of  the  2d 
December  the  tyrant  was  able  to  accomplish 
with  impunity  the  assassination  of  France, 
because  the  people,  perverted  by  Utopian 
dreams  and  by  the  legions  of  the  empire,  im- 
agined that  their  deputies,  persecuted,  seized 
by  the  soldiery,  were  merely  defending  their 
twenty-five  francs  a day  when  they  defended 
tho  wounded  sovereignty  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  republic. 

All  these  schools,  in  spite  of  their  various 
contradictions,  show  that  the  republican 
idea  in  France  has  great  vitality.  Eighty 
years  have  passed  since  the  first  republic; 
six  times  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
restore  the  monarchy,  to  ally  it,  now  with 
liberty  by  means  of  doctrinaire  systems,  now 
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with  democracy  by  means  of  the  Cieearist 
regime;  and  the  effort  has  always  failed. 
The  republic  has  been  born  from  the  volun- 
tary will  of  the  people,  while  the  monarchy 
has  been  established  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  the  army.  If  we  except  the  revolution 
of  1830,  in  which  the  masses  were  misled  by 
Lafayette  proclaiming  in  Louis  Philippe 
the  best  of  republics,  the  monarchy  has  al- 
ways come  to  France  either  through  coups 
d'&aty  or  by  foreign  armed  intervention. 
The  Ciesarist  monarchy  arose  on  the  18th 
Dmmaire  from  an  imperial  conspiracy.  The 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  brought  back  the  crown 
of  St  Louis  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  An- 
other military  insurrection  restored  Csesar- 
ism;  another  armed  and  foreign  interven- 
tion the  legitimate  monarchy.  Eighteen 
years  appeared  to  have  established  the  doc- 
trinaire system,  when  a gust  of  new  ideas 
carried  it  away  in  February,  1848.  Napo- 
leon fell  at  Sedan  because  he  had  always 
lived  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  like  conquerors 
in  a rebellious  district,  jealous  and  fortified. 
In  fact,  the  loss  of  liberty  has  continually 
led  to  the  intellectual  and. moral  decline  of 
France,  and  to  the  creation  of  a Byzantine 
policy ; to  imprudent  wars  in  which  the  uni- 
ty of  Italy  and  Germany  was  favored,  to 
convert  them  at  last  into  implacable  ene- 
mies, with  a veto  imposed  upon  the~01fy  to 
reach  the  Tiber,  and  a veto  imposed  upon 
the  other  to  cross  the  Rhine,  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  unite  and  ai?n  them  both  against 
France.  This  folly  reached  its  extreme 
point  in  the  effort  of  Ctesarism  to  extend  its 
deadly  shadow  over  America,  the  continent 
of  liberty.  Napoleon  was  dethroned  in  the 
popular  conscience  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Sedan.  The  4th  of  September, 
1870,  was  no  more  than  the  expression  of 
the  idea  prevalent  in  all  minds — the  de- 
thronement of  the  Napoleons  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  republic. 

It  was  in  evil  circumstances,  however, 
that  this  saving  idea  was  proclaimed.  The 
unfortunate  inheritance  of  the  empire  came 
with  it,  and  well-nigh  destroyed  it.  Gam- 
betta  foresaw  this  when  he  begged  that  the 
people  should  await  tranquilly  the  proper 
moment  for  vindicating  their  rights;  but 
the  people  were  impatient,  and  feared  to 
lose  that  supreme  opportunity  of  restoring 
the  republic  destroyed  by  the  perjury  of  Bo- 
naparte. The  republic  was  proclaimed. 
The  parliamentary  element  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  the  least  energetic  of  all  its  ele- 
ments, came  to  power.  Not  one  of  those 
exiles  who  were  the  glory  of  the  French 
democracy  was  associated  in  the  colossal 
work.  Within  the  same  government  there 
were  irreconcilable  groups  and  implacable 
oppositions.  From  Ernest  Picard,  who  was 
inclined  to  compromise  with  the  empire  in 
its  later  days,  to  Henri  Rochefort,  who  was 
taken  from  the  prisons  of  the  empire,  there 


| was  such  a series  of  contradictory  ideas  and 
| hostile  passions  that  the  government  of  the 
republic  was  condemned  in  those  critical 
and  momentous  hours  to  that  most  fatal  of 
all  conditions — a state  of  uncertainty. 

They  all  had  great  confidence  in  General 
Trochu,  and  General  Trochu  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  republic.  A military  writer 
and  not  a practical  soldier,  he  owed  his  for- 
tune and  his  popularity  to  a well-written 
book  about  the  Prussian  army.  But  men 
were  needed  who  felt  toward  the  pen  the 
horror  of  Danton,  and  to  action  the  love  of 
Carnot.  Misled  by  his  false  estimate  of  this 
military  chief,  Jules  Favre,  in  his  interview 
with  Bismarck,  heedlessly  pledged  France 
never  to  concede  an  inch  6f  her  territory  nor 
a stone  of  her  fortresses.  With  still  less 
prevision,  the  oldest  and  weakest  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  National  Defense  were  sent  to 
the  provinces.  When  Gambetta  escaped 
from  Paris  through  the  air  precious  time  had 
been  lost.  His  Dantonian  activity  could 
still  save  the  honor,  but  not  the  integrity 
of  the  country. 

They  suffered  in  policy  the  same  vacilla- 
tion as  in  war.  Why  did  they  not  call  the 
government  purely  and  exclusively  repub- 
lican f Why  convert  it  into  a government 
of  defense,  which  deprived  it  of  all  political 
character  f Why  did  they  not  proclaim 
loudly  that  the  empire  had  been  a usurpa- 
tion of  twenty  years,  and  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  republic  restored  the  legality 
wounded  but  not  annihilated  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  2d  Deceml>er  t There  were 
but  two  paths  to  pursue,  either  a grand  rev- 
olutionary dictatorship,  or  a parliamentary 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  government  be- 
gan by  convoking  the  Assembly,  and  con- 
cluded by  postponing  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly.  In  such  a crisis  doubt  was  fatal. 

Trochu  let  day  after  day  pass  in  perfect 
inaction.  The  hope  of  France  was  in  the 
resistance  of  Metz ; for  while  Metz  resisted, 
the  siege  of  Paris  was  languid,  and  the  cap- 
ital might  still  be  liberated  by  the  forces 
which  Gambetta  was  arming.  The  30th  of 
October  an  enterprising  journal  said  that 
Metz  had  surrendered.  The  news  roused 
! Paris  to  fury.  It  was  officially  denied  by 
l the  government,  and  the  next  day  confirm- 
ed. The  most  advanced  republicans  rose 
and  took  the  government  prisoner.  The 
government  was  saved  by  the  movement  of 
a few  National  Guards  collected  and  convey- 
ed through  subterranean  channels  by  Picard. 
The  government,  in  turn  victorious,  punned 
the  republicans  with  misdirected  fury  at  a 
timo  when  the  force  which  springs  from  har- 
mony was  indispensable.1 

The  ancient  municipality!  was  the  cry 
of  advanced  republicans  in  Paris.  The  gov- 
ernment responded  to  this  cry  with  a plebis- 
citum.  The  siege  continued,  and  the  inac- 
tion. Paris  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  in- 
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closed  in  a belt  of  iron.  The  German  armies 
of  the  east,  liberated  by  the  fall  of  Metz,  re- 
inforced the  besiegers,  and  directed  them- 
selves to  preventing  the  arrival  of  feuccor. 
Sorties  were  demanded  by  all  Paris.  Tro- 
chn  listened  to  this  olamor,  but  the  sortie 
was  useless.  Great  sacrifices,  great  hero- 
ism, destructive  battles  in  Mon tre tout  at 
the  end  of  the  siege,  like  those  in  Bergeret 
at  its  beginning,  but  all  useless  through  the 
incapacity  of  the  leaders.  Ducrot  promised 
not  to  return  unless  victorious  or  dead,  and 
he  returned  defeated  and  alive.  Trochu 
promised  that  he  would  never  capitulate, 
and,  in  fact,  he  did  not ; but  his  lieutenants 
capitulated  for  him.  The  people  rose  in 
indignation.  New  disturbances  agitated 
Paris,  and  agaiu  French  blood  ran  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital — wounded,  bombarded, 
hungry,  decimated  by  war  and  pestilence, 
smarting  under  an  exasperating  defeat  and 
the  live  coals  of  the  Prussian  occupation, 
which  filled  its  great  avenues  and  projected 
the  shadow  of  its  helmets  and  its  banners  on 
the  majestic  lines  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph. 

In  the  mean  time  the  National  Assembly 
comes  together  in  Bordeaux  to  arrange  a 
treaty  of  peace.  After  such  catastrophes, 
while  the  immense  territory  extending  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Rhine  was  over* 
flowed  with  Germans,  the  principal  cities 
from  Strasburg  to  Tours  and  Paris  surren- 
dered, and  the  earth  barren  from  the  deso- 
lation of  battles,  farms  destroyed  by  fire, 
granaries  sacked  and  exhausted  by  requisi- 
tions, thousand  of  corpses  on  the  soil,  clouds 
of  pestilence  and  vapor  of  blood  in  the  air,  in- 
dustry broken,  misery  increasing,  the  French 
people  bled  to  exhaustion — in  the  midst  of 
the  terror  of.  war  among  the  peasantry  and 
the  intrigues  for  peace  among  the  monarch- 
ists, this  Assembly  was  born,  sitting  yester- 
day in  Bordeaux,  and  to-day  in  Versailles, 
which,  without  authority,  assumed  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  and 
threatened  with  a monarchical  restoration 
a people  whom  the  monarchy  had  destroyed. 

It  is  impossible  to  repeat  all  the  errors  of 
this  Assembly.  Its  first  words  were  of  ha- 
tred to  the  republic.  Peace  was  arranged 
with  impatient  haste,  and  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine delivered  to  the  foreigner.  The  people 
of  Bordeaux  saw  themselves  insulted  by  the 
jealous  monarchists.  Next  came  attempts 
at  restoration.  Individual  rights  are  disre- 
garded ; the  autonomy  of  municipalities  de- 
nied ; t he  terrible  ordinances  of  the  empire 
are  restored  against  the  right  of  associa- 
tion? Thiers  receives  the  investiture  of 
chief  of  the  executive — Thiers,  who  repre- 
sents eclecticism  in  philosophy,  property 
qualification  against  universal  suffrage,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  tax-payers  against  that 
of  the  people,  the  reign  of  the  middle 
'classes  against  democracy,  and  Orleansism 
againit  the  republic.  Next  it  is  threat- 


ened that  France  is  to  be  decapitated ; that 
Paris,  which  has  resisted  the  Prussians  five 
months,  is  to  lose  her  metropolitan  crown, 
broken  by  those  who  had  bowed  before 
the  victory  of  the  Prussians.  Versailles, 
the  ancient  capital  of  absolutism,  was  to  be 
again  the  capital  of  France ; and  the  historic 
city,  the  city  of  universal  prestige,  construct- 
ed by  the  g^ius  of  France— the  city  which 
had  written  the  Encyclopedia,  which  had 
been  the  tribune  of  Mirabeau,  and  promul- 
gated the  fundamental  rights  of  man,  which 
had  given  to  the  revolution  its  idea  and  to 
the  constitution  its  soul — saw  itself  con- 
demned for  its  republican  faith  to  lose  the 
capital  of  the  republic. 

Who  could  wonder  at  the  revolution  of 
the  Communists  of  Paris?  The  city,  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  re- 
public, feared  that  it  was  to  be  despoiled  of 
its  form  of  government.  The  idea  of  a rev- 
olutionary municipality,  which  did  not  pre- 
vail at  the  end  of  October  when  Metz  capit- 
ulated, nor  at  the  end  of  January  when  Paris 
surrendered,  prevailed  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1871,  when  the  Parisians  thought  the  repub- 
lic defeated.  The  committee  of  the  National 
Guard  vindicated  the  right  of  Paris  to  gov- 
ern herself  by  means  of  a republican  and 
revolutionary  municipality.  This  munici- 
pality possesses  great  traditions  in  France. 
It  is  that  powerful  institution  which  com- 
manded the  troops  of  Paris,  which  had  for 
its  general  Henriot,  which  raised  the  sec- 
tions against  all  the  assemblies  when  the 
assemblies  declined  or  vacillated,  which  tore 
down  kings  and  raised  up  the  Jacobins, 
which  instituted  a dictatorship  over  France* 
and  delivered  the  Girondist  to  the  scaffold, 
which  directed  the  clubs  and  governed  the 
Convention,  which  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  singular  institutions  engendered 
by  the  genius  of  the  French  revolution, 
sometimes  humane  and  sometimes  mon- 
strous, and  always  original  and  fruitful. 
When  we  have  said  this,  it  is  useless  to  say 
that  the  municipality  of  Paris  never  pos- 
sessed the  federal  character.  Those  who 
most  desired  its  establishment  were  they 
who  least  wished  the  federation.  They 
were  the  most  Jacobin  among  all  the  re- 
publicans. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  the  federal 
idea  has  been  great.  The  inhabitants  of 
cities  should,  if  they  wish  to  organize  their 
liberty,  bring  together  assemblies,  and  draw 
up  their  municipal  charters  and  the  consti- 
tutions of  their  communes.  If  Paris  had 
accomplished  this,  Paris  would  have  given 
a new  lesson  to  the  human  race.  Bat  the 
characteristic  of  the  revolution  of  March  is 
that  it  attempted . to  defend  federal  ideas 
with  Jacobin  proceedings,  to  save  liberty 
by  means  destructive  of  liberty — by  dicta- 
torship. It  declares  the  Commune,  abolishes 
conscription,  summons  all  the  citizens  to 
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the  national  militia,  separates  church  from  But  the  government  of  Versailles  was 
state,  proclaims  lay  instruction,  secularizes  cruel,  implacable,  sanguinary.  They  bom- 
ecclesiastical  property,  re  - establishes  the  barded  Paris  with  more  fury  than  the  Prus- 
republic  as  the  sole  government  compatible  sians.  They  assassinated  Flourens,  who, 
with  popular  rights  and  suited  to  the  de-  fanatical  for  liberty,  sacrificed  in  its  cause 
velopment  of  society,  declares  the  integrity  his  fortune  and  his  life.  They  calumniated 
of  absolute  right  in  every  man,  asks  com-  their  enemies,  calling  them  bands  of  thieves, 
plete  autonomy  of  the  municipality,  with  a when  the  administration  of  the  municipali- 
rightof  voting  taxes  and  administering  their  ty  had  been  strictly  honest.  They  wished 
own  affairs,  with  the  nomination  of  its  mag-  to  make  a crime  of  the  demolition  of  the 
istrates  and  the  right  to  organize  its  in-  Column  of  Venddme,  which,  to  my  fancy, 
stmction  and  police,  the  permanent  control  always  appeared  like  a scaffold  on  which 
of  citizens  by  means  of  councils  and  prim  a-  France  and  Europe  were  decapitated  by  the 
ry  assemblies ; seeking  to  found  the  unity  infamous  policy  of  the  CeBsars.  They  made 
of  France  not  in  the  army,  nor  in  the  civil  a war  without  pity  and  without  quarter, 
service,  nor  in  the  privileged  church,  nor  in  They  slaughtered  prisoners  by  discharges 
hereditary  monarchy,  but  in  the  assent  of  of  artillery.  They  shot  women  and  chil- 
all  free  minds,  and  in  the  voluntary  assoc  ia-  dren.  They  organized  a system  of  espion- 
tion  of  all  self-governing  municipalities.  age,  and  hired  informers,  as  in  the  worst 
In  these  fundamental  ideas,  which  are  days  of  the  empire.  They  left  behind 
sound,  and  which,  if  it  were  not  for  certain  them  such  bloody  memories  as  will  forever 
economic  errore  which  for  want  of  space  I embarrass  a sincere  reconciliation  among 
am  compelled  to  omit  in  my  exposition,  French  citizens — a reconciliation  which  is 
would  be  perfect,  there  is  nothing  to  which  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  estab- 
we  can  object;  but  there  is  very  much  to  lishment  and  the  strength  of  the  republic.  * 
criticise  in  their  proceedings.  They  pro-  This  is  the  work  of  Versailles, 
claimed  municipal  autonomy,  and  avoided  Let  us  not  doubt  that  we  shall  find  in 
consulting  the  citizens.  They  proclaimed  these  events  an  instance  of  that  justice 
the  sacredness  of  all  rights,  and  they  fired  and  expiation  which  are  inevitable  in  his- 
volleys  against  those  who  undertook  mani-  tory.  When  I see  France  invaded,  her  sons 
festations  opposed  to  the  dominant  ideas,  destroying  each  other,  the  blaze  of  petroleum 
All  opposition  newspapers  were  broken  up  lighting,  as  it  were,  a hundred  craters  in  the 
as  in  the  worst  days  of  despotism,  the  streets,  the  horrors  of  war  converting  the 
houses  of  citizens  were  violated  as  under  cemeteries  into  fields  of  battle  and  the 
Napoleon,  the  force  of  authority  was  lack-  grave-stones  into  breastworks,  it  seems  to 
ing,  while  crowds  of  assassins  murdered  me  that  I am  reading  the  pages  of  the  Apoc- 
Generals  Thomas  and  Lecompte ; they  re-  alypse,  that  I see  the  fragments  of  shattered 
newed  the  “ suspected”  lists  of  the  old  rev*  worlds  passing  away  in  clouds  of  ashes,  the 
olution,  and  the  persecution  of  the  priests ; sun  setting  in  seas  of  blood,  the  extermina- 
the  electors  were  tired  out  by  continual  sum-  ting  angels  coming  down  brandishing  comets 
monses  to  the  polls,  and  when  the  electors  like  swords  to  pursue  and  chastise  the  city 
failed  to  come  the  municipality  was  filled  which  God  had  made  the  mistress  of  the  na- 
by  arbitrary  appointment.  They  wished  to  tions,  and  which  its  sins  had  made  the  hand- 
induoe  France  to  join  the  federal  compact,  maid  of  the  Caesars.  ' 
and  they  omitted  the  names  of  illustrious  No  other  resource  is  left  to  France  to 
republicans,  who  would  have  been  like  a cleanse  the  stains  imprinted  on  her  brow 
guarantee  for  all  France.  Intestine  divis-  by  the  empire  but  to  sustain  with  con- 
ions  soon  broke  out.  One  body  of  Commu-  stancy  and  organize  with  wisdom  the  re- 
nists  imprisoned  other  Communists.  The  public.  In  nature  snperior  organisms  sur- 
generals  passed  from  the  field,  from  the  fort,  vive  the  inferior.  In  society  the  same  thing 
to  the  prison.  Defeat  became  a crime.  Ber-  happens.  The  nation  which  is  glorified  by 
geret,  Cluseret,  succeeded  each  other  with-  an  idea,  and  which  acquires  the  robust 
out  fixing  the  authority  or  organizing  the  organization  necessary  to  sustain  life  and 
army.  Rossel,  with  his  fervid  love  of  hu-  liberty,  quickly  recovers  and  regains  its 
manity  and  country,  put  forth  enormous  strength  through  the  inspirations  of  virtue, 
efforts  to  reduce  the  undisciplined  host  to  by  the  discipline  of  labor,  and  becomes 
authority,  and  not  succeeding,  offered  his  anew  the  model  and  the  ideal  to  be  copied 
resignation  and  demanded  a cell  in  Mazas.  and  followed  by  peoples  which  desire  the 
It  is  no  wonder  that  their  conduct  was  so  light.  In  the  republic,  and  only  in  the  re- 
opposed to  their  principles,  their  defense  so  public,  is  the  salvation  of  France.  Recent 
vacillating,  the  government  of  Paris  so  con-  testimony  assures  us  that  though  the  As- 
stantly  attacked,  and  the  final  defeat  so  in-  sembly  of  Versailles  may  disregard  this 
evitable.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  truth,  the  people  have  learned  it ; and  we 
at  last  they  fell  into  two  such  great  errors  confidently  hope  that  the  people  will  make 
and  crimes  as  the  death  of  the  hostages  and  it  prevail  for  their  sake  and  for  the  tranquil-* 
the  burning  of  the  public  buildings.  lity  of  Europe. 
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“tub  white- winged  MOONLIGHT  GLIMMERED  on  THE  band, 
where  iislast  to  ubart  w*  »*t.  Asm  u\jnt  ck  uant>. w 

Thou  hast  forsaken  me!  I know  not  wherefore,  know  not  whither 

In  these  strange  words  my  sorrow  lies.  I only  know  you  come  no  more; 

O’er  the  wide  sea,  unrolling  blue,  I only  say  it  o’er  and  o?cr; 

Where  once  I sailed  and  sang  with  you;  And  yet  my  inmost  heart  replies, 

O’er  the  wide  earth,  unfolding  green:  Repulsing  me  with  bursting  sighs, 

O'er  all  the  fresh,  familiar  scene — “He  is  not  false!  you  tell. me  lies P 

The  mocking,  fragrant,  smiling  laud,  O hapless  heart  ! for  still  it  grieves, 

The  curving,  mutable  sea  sand,  Still  cries  for  yon,  and  still  believes. 

The  shining  scroll  of  arching  skies — 

Where'er  I turn  my  searching  eye©  That  time,  that  happy  time,  which  dew, 

I read  the  sentence  burning  clear,  When  1 believed  your  love  was  true, 

From  sea  and  earth  aud  atmosphere,  Has  vanished — followed  after  you. 

The  words  wherein  my  poor  heart  dies,  Thou  hast  forsaken  me,  ah*©! 

Wherein  my  bnlmleas  sorrow  lies:  This  time  is  dead,  it  will  not  pass; 

*•  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  P Nor  can  I hud  the  self  I lost, 
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That  died  when  I was  left  alone. 

This  time  is  dead,  it  will  not  pass; 

It  hangs  upon  me  like  a ghost — 

A ghost  that  never  will  be  gone. 

How  pale  the  face  that  in  the  past 
Used,  like  a rose-warm  dream  of  bliss, 

To  redden  with  a lover’s  kiss! — 

The  kiss  of  love ! It  did  not  last : 

I died,  and  thon  didst  come  to  me, 

Where  I lay  dead  beside  the  sea, 

Dear  ghost  of  what  can  never  be. 

I pray  you,  gentle  ghost,  depart! 

For,  oh!  you  chill  me  to  the  heart; 

My  bosom  can  not  bear  your  head — 

It  sinks  into  my  heart  like  lead. 

You  freeze  the  little  hands  you  hold ; 

You  were  so  sweet!  you  are  so  cold! 

Now  I am  dead,  you  should  not  keep 
My  poor  heart  from  its  sacred  sleep. 

Alas!  you  are  more  chill  than  death; 

I tremble  in  your  icy  breath. 

I did  not  know  we  breathed  when  dead! 
I thought  with  life  all  motion  fled; 

I thought  in  death  no  tears  were  shed, 
And  in  the  grave  no  word  was  said. 

At  last  I see  that  death  is  but 
A door  in  darkness  swiftly  shut, 

A dropping  out  of  warmth  and  light, 

A sense  of  unresisted  blight, 

A sinking  into  beamless  night. 

To  life  and  love  and  sight  and  sound 
Death  is  indifference  profound. 

No  more  sweet  hope,  or  wild  despair, 

Or  gentle  rest,  or  tender  care ; 

No  more  to  laugh,  no  more  to  weep, 

No  more  sweet  human  joy  or  grief: 

Only  a calm  beyond  belief. 

A calm,  but  not  the  calm  of  sleep ! 

Death  is  to  be  awake  forever! 

To  love  and  be  beloved — never ! 

To  be  a pulseless  shadow,  hurled 
Down  the  dim  gulf  that  spheres  the  world ; 
Tranced  in  a maze  of  tintless  thought, 
Where  naught  is  found  and  nothing  sought. 
Slipped  from  warm  life’s  remotest  link, 
Death  is  supremely  this — to  think! 


I sit  upon  the  wide,  lone  beach, 

And  watch  the  inward-rolling  sea; 

As  far  as  any  eye  can  reach — 

The  sky,  the  sea,  the  sand,  and  me. 

God  help  me!  for  there  seems  to  be 
Design  in  all  this  misery; 

Something  that  binds  me  to  the  rack, 
Nor  helps  me  on,  nor  yields  me  back, 
But  holds  me  with  a desperate  strain 
To  the  full  tension  of  my  pain. 


One  day  came  toward  me  where  I lay, 
Rock-sheltered  on  the  glistening  sands, 
A figure  of  a noble  grace, 

And  paused  by  me,  with  folded  hands, 


And  grave,  sweet  pity  on  his  brow, 

But  kept  the  silence  as  a vow. 

I saw  him  though  I looked  away, 

I felt  his  eyes  upon  my  face; 

I knew  him  not,  nor  cared  to  know, 

Nor  could  I tell  if  it  were  grief, 

Or  subtler  pang  of  late  relief, 

That  in  the  silence  seemed  to  grow. 

I turned  and  raised  my  heavy  eyes — 

I thought  their  looks  would  bid  him  go — 
And  strove  to  mask  them  in  disdain. 

He  answered  me  with  heavy  sighs, 

That  strangely  touched  my  callous  woe : 
His  folded  hands,  his  bended  head, 

He  moved  not,  nor  a word  he  said, 

Till,  held  occultly  to  the  spot, 

I felt  rush  o’er  me,  swift  and  hot, 

The  first  mad  tempest  of  my  pain. 

I sprung,  yet  leaned  upon  the  rock, 

Dumb  for  an  instant  in  the  shock, 

Then  cried,  I know  not  what  or  how  ; 

This  only  I remember  now: 

He  took  my  hands— e’en  then  I knew 
The  unfamiliar  clasp  was  true; 

His  face,  wherein  there  was  no  guile, 

Bent  o’er  me  with  a heavenly  smile ; 

And  low,  in  earnest  accents,  came 
One  gentle  utterance  of  my  name. 

I could  not  heed — ’twas  naught  to  me. 

I heard,  as  it  were  wounded  sore, 

The  sea-heart  beating  on  the  shore; 

And  saw  the  sands  reel  to  the  sea, 

The  sky  swerve  like  a shivered  dome, 

And  felt  the  winds,  borne  far  and  free 
From  frolic  with  the  flying  foam. 

I was  too  desolate  to  care 

That  love’s  vast  patience  waited  there ; 

But  when  I felt,  with  inward  start, 

My  cold  hands  gathered  to  his  heart, 

And  burning  tears,  that  were  not  mine, 
Fall  o’er  them  in  a rain  divine, 

I gazed,  in  mute  and  thrilled  surprise,  * 
Into  the  pity  of  his  eyes. 

He  said,  “O  noble  woman-heart! 

Too  tender,  too  divine,  thou  art, 

Thus  for  a faithless  love  to  break. 

Dear  heart,  from  whom  false  love  hath  flown, 
You  thought  to  break  and  die  alone! 

But  you  will  live  for  true  love’s  sake — 
True  love,  that  never  fails  its  own. 

“ The  small  soul’s  little  love,  that  stole 
The  spring-time  sweetness  of  your  soul, 
Was  true  love’s  counterfeit  in  clay, 

The  fickle  fervor  of  a day, 

That  could  not  choose  but  pass  away. 

“ I loved  you  when  your  joy  was  new  ■ 
And  violets  leafing  in  the  dew 
Are  not  more  sweet  in  early  spring 
Than  was  your  beauty’s  blossoming. 

“I  loved  you  for  the  very  glow, 

The  truth,  and  fervor  of  your  joy ; 
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For  love,  though  wrung  in  torture’s  throe, 
If  it  be  love,  can  not  destroy. 

“But  now,  though  all  your  comeliness 
Lies  in  the  cloud  of  wan  distress, 

Its  rosy  charm  and  sparkle  o’er, 

I love  you  better,  love  you  more. 

“I  would  have  saved  you — yielded  life 
To  make  you  happy  as  his  wife! 

Had  it  been  possible,  I would — 

Love  so  desires  the  utmost  good. 

“But  I am  thankful  that  I know — 

Ay,  by  the  pain  that  I have  borne 
In  knowing  this  dear  bosom  tom — 

What  grace  is  possible  to  woe. 

“ The  wanness  of  your  cheek  to  me 
Is  lovelier  than  its  bloom  could  be; 

For  under  this  pale  frost  of  care, 

As  blossoms  under  winter  snows, 


Life  holds,  and  will  fulfill,  the  rare 
Sweet  promise  of  its  later  rose. 

“I  hold  it  is  the  destiny,  % 

All  other  happy  fates  above, 

To  be  a man  who  shall  be  fit 
To  win  a noble  woman’s  love. 

“You  know  my  heart.  I can  not  tell 
If  you  will  love  me  soon  or  late; 

But  there  is  faith  in  my  farewell, 

And  love  is  strong  to  hope — and  wait. 

“ This  only,  dear  one,  I entreat : 

If  ever  your  true  heart  is  mine, 

My  waiting  hope  you  will  complete, 

And  send  my  waiting  love  its  sign.” 

He  paused,  and  kissed  and  loosed  my  hands, 
Nor  once  looked  back  across  the  sands. 

I clasped  the  hands  that  he  had  kissed, 
And  went  home  slowly  in  the  mist. 


Where  self  had  made  me  blind,  Love  touched  my  eyes 
With  her  great  prophecy  of  Paradise. 

The  legions  whom  we  call  the  lost  I saw 
Rise  every  where,  as  from  the  depths  of  night: 

Pale  creatures  of  unutterable  blight, 

In  solemn  groups,  their  faces  crossed  with  awe, 

Their  hollow  eyes  fixed  on  a wondrous  light 
That  seemed  to  draw  them  to  its  inmost  ray, 

Meltiifg  the  shadows  from  their  souls  away, 

Lifting  them  gently  to  the  promised  day: 

And  in  their  midst,  while  all  around,  above, 

The  air  shone  like  the  whiteness  of  a dove, 

And  strains  of  music,  soft,  inspiring,  sweet, 

Through  all  the  glorious  vision  seemed  to  beat, 

Hate,  bom  of  ignorance,  lay  dead — of  Love!  ( 

I felt  the  world  weighed  down  with  heavy  care, 

And  heard  sad  cries  in  darkness  every  where; 

And  heard  them,  as  I would  be  heard  in  prayer, 

With  large,  sweet  pity,  taking  instant  share 
Of  the  great  burden  of  the  laboring  earth, 

Holding  one  lifted  heart  of  greater  worth 
Than  scores  of  hopes  and  joys  of  selfish  birth. 

I cared  for  every  pain,  and  judged  no  sin, 

Remembering  ever  what  I might  have  been 
Had  I been  tempted,  goaded,  spurned  the  same; 

And  grew  to  see  and  feel  the  utter  shame 
Of  feebly  dying,  careless  of  the  strife,  * 

The  infinite  entanglement  of  life, 

And  heedless  of  the  solemn  claims  that  call 
The  utmost  services  of  each  and  all. 

The  days  passed  on,  until  a year  had  flown ; 

And  when  the  year  was  gone,  one  glorious  night — 

A tender  trance  of  dusk  infused  with  light — 

While  earth  lay  girdled  in  her  sapphire  zone, 

And  summer  drowsed  upon  her  moon-lit  throne, 

I,  sitting  in  my  window  all  alone 

With  inmost  thought,  a weighty  vigil  kept, 

And  searched  my  heart,  and  smiled  and  sighed  and  wept; 

And  smiling,  sighing,  weeping,  felt  no  sorrow, 

But  often  whispered  to  myself,  “ To-morrow !” 
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I beard  in  fitful  music,  sweet  and  rare, 

The  tuneful  pulses  of  the  summer  air, 

And  thought  and  listened,  till  I saw  afar 
The  passing,  paling  night,  the  waning  star; 

Until  the  dawn,  arising  pure  and  white, 

Leaned  like  a lily  from  the  eastern  height. 

I stood  a moment  in  the  lovely  ray, 

Then,  like  the  dawn,  I put  the  night  away; 

With  earnest  heart  and  willing,  trembling  hands 
I wrote,  “ To-day — at  sunset — on  the  sands.” 

Tears  came  between  me  and  the  simple  line: 

Did  love  still  wait  for  its  delaying  sign  f 

At  last  I laid  me  down  in  tranquil  mind, 

Gliding  through  gentle  dreams  to  golden  noon; 

Then  slumber  loosed  me,  and  I rose  to  find 
The  earth  grown  perfect  in  the  smile  of  June. 

The  air  was  thrilled  with  sweetest  uttering 
Of  birds,  in  scent  and  sunbeam  fluttering ; 

The  brooks  trilled  softly,  and  the  summer  breeze 
Blew  cool  and  fragrant  from  the  swaying  trees. 

I put  my  fairest  garments  on  with  care, 

And  set  a white  rose  in  my  burnished  hair; 

And,  like  one  ransomed,  1 went  down  the  stair, 

And  by  the  little  paling,  mossed  and  brown, 

Beyond  the  gate,  and  through  the  quiet  town, 

And  reached  the  sea  before  the  sun  went  down. 

There  were  the  rocks,  uplifted  clear  and  grand 
From  their  gray  shadows  in  the  sheltered  sand;  * 
And  there  the  sea,  in  softest  west  wind  fanned, 
Rolled  wide  its  sparkling  crescent  on  the  strand. 

Before  the  ruddy  glances  of  the  sun 
The  filmy  wreaths  of  vapor  seemed  to  run, 

Till  fused,  transformed,  and  now  no  longer  flying, 
They  seemed,  in  groups  of  graceful  shapes  unrolled 
Upon  the  bosom  of  a lake  of  gold, 

A fleet  of  rose-hued  ships  at  anchor  lying. 

Already,  in  the  old  familiar  place, 

My  lover  waited  by  the  changeful  sea; 

He  turned,  and  in  that  instant  seeing  me, 

Came  quickly,  took  my  hands,  and  searched  my  face 
And  read  my  heart  there  in  a moment's  space. 

Then  saying  low,  “ Thank  God  I”  (I  never  heard 
Such  sweet  and  strong  thanksgiving  in  the  word), 
He  clasped  me  in  a tender  close  embrace. 

The  setting  sun  went  down  into  the  sea, 

And  one  by  one  the  stars  oame  silently, 

Through  soft  harmonious  shadows  looking  down, 
Like  gentle,  patient  eyes  through  lashes  brown, 

On  sea  and  curving  beach  and  sleeping  town. 

The  white-winged  moonlight  glimmered  on  the  sand, 
Where  heart  to  heart  we  sat,  and  hand  in  hand. 

Too  thrilled  and  filled  with  love  for  frequent  speech, 
We  heard  the  wind  and  wave  upon  the  beach 
Their  olden  liquid  love-song  singing  cheerly : 

The  wind  ran  down  the  shore  with  furtive  feet, 

On  tiptoe  sung,  “I  love  you — love  you  dearly!” 

The  wave  ran  up,  and,  kneeling,  kissed  her  feet, 

And  answered  her,  “I  love  you — love  you,  Bweefc!” 

I never  heard  the  duo  sung  so  clearly. 
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At  length  he  asked  me : “ Did  it  need  the  year 
Before  the  wish  was  felt  to  bid  me  here  f 
Or  did  your  dear  heart  earlier  incline, 

Yet  fear  to  trust  me  with  the  blessed  signf" 

And  thus  I answered  him:  “One  year  ago, 

With  trembling  step  and  melancholy  eye, 

A poor,  forsaken  creature,  crazed  with  woe, 

Sick  of  a mortal  wound,  came  here  to  die. 

“Day  after  day  she  lingered  here  alone; 

The  sea- weed,  wind- whipped  from  the  flashing  spray — 

A moment  fiercely  whirled,  then  cast  away — 

Lay  not  more  lifeless  on  the  lichened  stone. 

“She  knew  it  not,  but  there  was  one  who  cared, 

Whose  noble  heart  her  silent  sorrow  shared; 

One  who  believed  in  her,  though  she  despaired ; 

So  trusted  in  her  nature  that  he  gave 
His  perfect  love  without  reserve  to  save 
The  life  so  sadly  sinking  to  the  grave; 

Gave  all,  and  left  her  free,  and  then  apart 
Waited  the  new  awakening  of  her  heart. 

“O  friend!  O generous  one!  who  understood, 

As  only  one  so  strong  and  tender  could, 

And  with  such  stainless  faith  in  womanhood, 

Invoked  her  nature  to  its  highest  good: 

You  could  not  trust  her  thus,  and  trust  in  vain! 

8he  who  was  dying  turned  to  life  agaiu, 

To  learn  the  nobler  uses  of  its  pain. 

“I  know  I let  you  go  without  reply — 

I had  no  words  but  seemed  too  poor  to  say, 

And  Vhen  I tried  it  seemed  my  heart  would  burst : 

But  in  the  beauty  of  your  beaming  eye 
I felt  the  dreadful  stupor  pass  away. 

Your  tears! — they  thrilled  me  with  a holy  thirst, 

A great  desire  to  live,  and  living,  prove 
I could  be  worthy  of  your  blessed  love ; 

And  oh ! I loved  you — loved  you  from  the  first. 

“Nay,  hear  me  yet"  (but  now  I told  the  rest 
Clasped  warmly  to  the  shelter  of  his  breast) : 

“I,  who  had  been  so  miserably  weak, 

Was  yet  too  loyal  to  your  trust  to  speak — 

Was  yet  too  truly  proud,  too  proudly  true, 

To*  give  the  dregs  of  womanhood  to  you. 

“ Tired  of  life’s  wounds,  I longed  to  lay  my  head 
On  your  true  heart,  and  there  be  comforted, 

And  give  the  struggle  o’er;  and  yet  I knew, 

While  the  great  longing  thrilled  me  through  and  through, 
A woman  of  a nature  sweet  and  whole, 

Perfect  in  culture,  of  all  high  control, 

Should  bring  love’s  answer  to  your  manly  soul. 

• “And  so  I let  you  pass,  yet  ill  could  brook 
The  steadfast  sweetness  of  your  parting  look ; 

And  frotfi  that  hour,  with  all  my  might,  I tried 
To  put  the  sloth  of  selfish  self  aside; 

And  what  my  earnest  seeking  found  to  do 
I did,  with  all  my  strength,  in  thought  of  yon ; 

And  when  the  year  was  done — ” 
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“You  sent  the  sign 

That  slid  like  music  from  your  heart  to  mine. 

Sweet  are  your  eyes — so  tenderly  they  shine 
With  the  pure  radiance  of  loving  thought ; 

Your  looks  are  fair — in  every  gentle  line 
The  beauty  of  your  noble  life  is  wrought. 

Surely  no  dream  of  heaven  is  more  divine 
Than  the  dear  presence  of  a loyal  woman. 

Some  subtile  sadness  thrills  a joy  so  fine : 

Dispel  it,  love,  with  those  rare  smiles  of  thine ; 

Make  me  with  kisses  feel  that  you  are  human.” 


O tender  joy  of  love ! 

Whose  silent  blisses 
Feel  there’s  no  heaven  above 
Love’s  perfect  kisses! 

The  starry  glory  of  the  skies 
Is  fair  to  see; 

A deeper  light  in  love-lit  eyes 
Shineth  for  me. 

O far  remove  from  death! 

O heaven!  o’erlying  strife; 
We  reach,  with  bating  breath, 
Unto  this  crown  of  life ! 

O far  remove  from  death! 

So  far  it  seems  a lie — 

The  fear  of  craven  hearts — 
That  they  who  love  can  die! 

O perfect  crown  of  life ! 

Invested  king  and  queen, 

We  cope  with  any  fate, 
Invincible — serene ! 


The  golden  feet  of  flying  hours 
Came  toward  us  down  the  shining  night, 
And  sweet  as  breath  of  passing  flowers, 
And  swift  as  sun-lit  April  showers, 

Fled  on  in  music  and  in  light. 

O beauty  of  the  calm  wide  night! 

O rhythm  of  the  sounding  sea! 
Harmonious  with  the  deep  delight 
That  sets  the  springs  of  being  free ; 

We  felt  your  voices  one  with  ours; 

We  knew  the  theme  was  love,  and  we 
Full  chords  of  one  great  symphony! 


The  years  have  passed — they  have  been  full  and  sweet: 
Love  maketh  life  and  life’s  great  work  complete. 

Borne  time  will  come  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

And  this  brief  day  of  the  long  work  be  done. 

There  will  be  folded  hands,  lips  without  breath ; 

But  toe  shall  have  passed  on — Love  knows  no  death! 
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14  The  pUrchu^  jiioTiey  —the  sixty  thou- 
sand dollar*/*  wa«  tile  reply,  in  a low  whis- 
per, “ We  are  fully  prepare!  tu  pay  it  and 
take  the  deedatHndfof  twm\yna  are  ready 
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each  instant  more  Sckpucioit*  of  treacluuy 
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warmly  as  if  they  had  been  eld  friends,  ad- 
dressed him  as  “ Reheat, Jt  and  inquired  If 
bu*  “good  father  and  uioth^r'  wcj*e  well. 


He  looks  like  a fool  of  the 
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tion, and  i slnntld  not.  wonder  if  lie  were  ?n 
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ns  possible  aiio  the  huamess  until  it  is  elwd, 
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As  Robert  elowly  to  his  the 

thoiight  of  giving  tip  lib  journey  to  where 
la?  w onld  hate  seen  JUeDit,  bud  wifuessetf  her 
liup[wutj*a  on  redoi  viug  news  of  her  wcaidar- 
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going  to  acluaiJy  wwnre  for  his  T»«renla  u 
good  fortu  no  squally  woortedftiL  And  see- 
ling the  yloud * wlio  read  iu  i t Viidy 

luidled  iiitrigue,  grew  more  grc<drY  than  ever 
to  get  :rid  of  hi#  si'cty  thousand  dollars  and 
riHHuyh  a convey  Alice  of  tlic  xiil-hoaring  hi  utfF, 
yvliile  the  ideA  he  had  «friiterlidueil  of  tryuig 
to  obtain  it  for  a lea.s  sian  than  the  price 
spccihod  in  the  eoutraci  was  Abandoned  aa 
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likely  to  afford  pretext  to  chicanery  and 
fraud  to  rob  him  of  the  fruit  of  his  vigi- 
lance. 

“ You’ve  got  the  whole  sixty  thousand  with 
you  f ” said  Robert,  resuming  his  seat. 

“If  you  doubt  it,  I’ll  count  it  before  your 
eyes  as  soon  as  we  can  have  a room  to  our- 
selves. I mean  to  do  what  is  fair,  and  ex- 
pect other  people  to  do  the  same,”  said  Mr. 
Puffing  Gassaway,  quite  emphatically,  and 
looking  him  right  in  the  eye. 

“ Oho !”  thought  the  prudent  Robert,  who 
for  the  first  time  suspected  the  meaning  of 
the  other’s  suspicions;  “perhaps  the  best 
thing  I can  do  is  to  keep  silent  and  let 
hijn  do  all  the  talking.” 

Three  days  later  there  were  collected  about 
the  rough  table  of  Hagan’s  cabin  four  persons 
intent  on  business.  On  a long  bench  that 
was  at  one  side  of  the  table  sat  the  proprie- 
tor and  his  son ; on  the  opposite  bench  sat 
Mr.  Gassaway;  while  Squire  Slowsure,  re- 
tired lawyer  and  acting  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  had  been  brought  from  Portsmouth  to 
draw  up  the  papers  and  take  the  acknowl- 
edgments, occupied  a stool  at  the  head, 
holding  a position  midway  between  both 
parties,  as  his  custom  was,  and  siding  with 
neither.  On  a block  stool  by  the  fire-place, 
and  back  of  Hagan  and  Robert,  Betsey  sat 
apart  smoking  her  pipe,  with  dilated  nos- 
trils, as  though  she  scented  something  more 
than  tobacco  vapors.  When  Mr.  Gassaway 
had  announced  to  the  old  couple  that  he  had 
come  to  count  down  the  money  and  take  his 
deed,  the  news  did  not,  as  Robert  feared  it 
would,  startle  either  of  them  into  showing 
signs  of  satisfaction  which  might  have  en- 
couraged the  proposed  purchaser  to  attempt 
making  a fresh  bargain  on  better  terms  for 
himself.  Hagan  heard  without  stirring  from 
his  seat  on  the  stump  outside  the  door,  or 
moving  a facial  muscle  from  its  stoical  re- 
pose ; while  Betsey  only  scowled,  which  rath- 
er helped  on  the  affair. 

First,  Gassaway  exhibited  the  package  of 
money  he  had  brought,  which  Robert,  being 
called  on,  declared  he  had  found  to  contain 
the  proper  sum,  by  actual  count. 

Secondly,  the  squire  wrote  a receipt,  affixed 
to  it  a stamp,  duly  canceled,  presented  it  to 
Hagan,  who  affixed  his  mark,  and  then  placed 
it  on  the  table,  where  it  was  held  firmly  be- 
neath his  elbow. 

Thirdly,  a deed  was  written,  which  was 
twice  carefully  read  over  and  compared,  as 
to  the  description  of  the  premises,  with  the 
original  government  patent  in  parchment, 
and  then  executed  by  Mr.  Hagan. 

“ And  now,  Mistress  Hagan,”  said  Squire 
Slowsure,  with  deliberate  emphasis,  “your 
signature,  I believe,  comes  next  in  order. 
Please  draw  up  to  the  table  and  set  your 
mark  in  form  of  a cross,  or  in  any  other  form 
you  prefer,  right  where  I now  put  my  finger, 


after  the  word  ‘Betsey,’  before  the  word 
4 Hagan,’  under  the  word  4 her/  and  above 
the  word  1 mark.’  ” 

“And  here’s  the  calico  dress,”  said  Mr. 
Gassaway,  nervously  smiling. 

Betsey  smoked  her  pipe. 

The  squire  and  Gassaway  repeated  what 
they  had  said. 

Betsey  continued  to  smoke. 

Hagan  for  the  first  time  betrayed  a sign 
of  uneasiness  by  chewing  a very  little  more 
rapidly  his  quid. 

“ Do  you  hear,  Betsey  V9  he  said.  “ You 
are  to  sign  now.” 

“ Am  I f”  said  she. 

“ Mother,”  whispered  Robert  in  her  ear, 
“ why  don’t  you  sign  it  t It  will  make  you 
rich.  The  money  will  buy  you  a hundred 
farms  better  than  this  one.” 

His  mother  fiung  him  from  her  in  that 
kind  of  rage  a person  feels  who  knows  he 
understands  his  own  business  best,  and  is 
interfered  with  by  a meddler — flung  him 
from  her  in  a manner  that  was  definitive 
and  conclusive,  but  without  removing  her 
pipe  or  uttering  a word.  A pause  ensued. 

“ Do  I understand  Mistress  Hagan  to  re- 
fuse to  execute  the  deed?”  inquired  the 
methodical  squire.  “ In  case  she  does,”  he 
added,  addressing  Gassaway,  “ we  may  as 
well  return  as  we  came,  unless  you  are  sat- 
isfied to  accept  the  conveyance  without  any 
release  of  dower.” 

But  the  speculator’s  arrangement  with  the 
capitalists  who  were  at  his  back  stipulated 
for  a perfect  title,  so  that  release  of  dower 
could  not  by  any  means  be  dispensed  with, 
and  he  rather  imprudently  declared  that  the 
deed  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  without  it. 

“ But  I don’t  understand  Mrs.  Hagan  as 
absolutely  refusing  her  signature,”  he  said. 
“ There’s  a calico  dress  stipulated  for  in  the 
instrument,  which  she  wishes  to  see  pro- 
duced, perhaps and  unfolding  the  dress  so 
as  to  show  all  its  splendor,  he  went  and  held 
it  up  before  her  eyes  as  one  would  tempt  a 
child  with  a toy. 

Betsey  looked  at  it  gravely  for  a minute 
or  two,  as  if  she  weffild  like  to  remember  its 
pattern  and  colors  another  time,  then  seized 
and  flnng  it  into  the  fire,  where  it  was  quickly 
burned  up.  The  astonished  Gassaway,  as 
soon  as  he  could  collect  his  senses  and  con- 
sider the  legal  bearings  of  the  act,  exclaimed, 
with  an  effort  to  be  calm,  “ I call  on  Squire 
Slowsure  to  take  notice  of  this.  I request 
that  he  make  a minute  of  it.  She  accepts 
the  tender,  and  I’m  entitled  to  a decree  for 
specific  performance  of  the  contract  before 
any  court  in  Christendom.” 

“ You  dry  up  l”  screeched  the  lady,  tak- 
ing the  pipe  from  her  mouth  and  stand- 
ing up.  “A  calico  dress  for  me,  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  him ; that’s  the  odds,  is 
it,  between  a woman  and  a man  in  this  yer 
dod  duraed  world  t Them’s  woman’s  rights, 
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is  they  ? For  a dress  pattern  yon  want  me 
to  sell  myself  out  o’  house  and  home — to  be 
turned  loose  with  nowhere  to  tie  to — sent 
adrift  with  jest  one  blue  and  yaller  gownd 
to  my  back,  while  he  lays  round  and  gets 
drunk  sixty  thousand  dollars’  worth.  More’n 
forty  year  I’ve  worked  for  that  man.  I’ve 
brought  him  ten  children,  and  raised  half 
of  ’em  on  pretty  much  nothing,  what’s  about 
as  good  as  most  women  on  the  creek  kin  do ; 
and  if  Lincoln  did  take  four  of  ’em  and  get 
’em  shot  for  me,  that  ain’t  my  fault.  More’n 
forty  year  I’ve  taken  his  knock-downs,  and 
kept  his  dog-oned  disagreeable  company,  and 
I ain’t  a-going  to  sign  away  all  the  rights 
Fve  got  in  God’s  creation  for  nothing.  I’ll 
see  him  and  you  in  a tar-kettle  first.” 

She  came  to  a full  stop,  sat  down  again, 
replaced  her  pipe,  and  prossing  down  the 
ashes  in  the  bowl  with  her  thumb,  sucked 
strongly,  with  drawn-in  cheeks  and  smack- 
ing lips,  till  she  rekindled  its  fires ; then 
puffed  away  in  resolute  silence,  which  as- 
tonished her  husband  and  son,  who  had 
never  before  known  her  to  use  so  few  words 
to  express  her  ideas,  or  wind  up  so  soon  an 
oration  so  well  begun.  For  several  moments 
all  remained  silent  as  she.  Squire  Slowsure 
spoke  first. 

“ Perhaps,  Mr.  Hagan,”  he  said,  “ the  lady 
would  be  satisfied  to  sign  the  deed  in  con- 
sideration of  a moderate  proportion  of  the 
purchase-money  bfeing  guaranteed  to  her 
sole  and  separate  use.” 

Hagan,  though  not  understanding  very 
well  the  squire’s  language,  and  though  he 
had  been  thinking  out  the  problem  in  very 
different  words,  had  drifted  toward  the  same 
solution,  and  turning  round  to  the  fuming 
virago  with  more  kindness  of  manner  than 
he  had  shown  since  the  last  time  they  bur- 
ied one  of  their  boys,  said,  ^ Bets,  what  the 
devil  do  you  want  T” 

But  Betsey’s  time  for  telling  what  she 
wanted  had  not  yet  come,  and  she  held  her 
peace,  while  one  after  another  many  differ- 
ent arrangements  for  her  advantage  were 
suggested  by  the  voluble  Gassaway  or  the 
deliberate  Slowsure,  all  of  them,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  her  husband. 
Each  proposal  was  better  than  the  last,  but 
she  let  them  go  on  until  she  knew  by  their 
eager  words  and  Hagan’s  silence  her  power 
was  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  then  she 
spoke.  Taking  the  pipe  from  her  lips,  and 
pointing  its  stem  toward  her  husband,  she 
said  to  the  others, 

“What  are  you  jawing  about?  Why 
can’t  you  hold  your  tongues  like  him  ?” 

None  of  them  took  her  meaning  but  Ha- 
gan. With  that  delicate  perception  of 
his  spouse’s  thoughts,  feelings,  meanings, 
and  her  ways  of  concealing  or  revealing 
them,  which  comes  only  of  long  tribulation 
in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  he  knew  just 
what  she  meant. 


“Bets,”  he  said,  “if  you  don’t  like  my 
way  of  drawing  up  writings,  suppose  you 
take  hold  and  try  yourself.” 

“ I ain’t  no  sech  dumed  fool  as  you  be  to 
conceit  I’m  a justice  of  peace,”  she  said ; 
“ but  if  that  one  there  will  do  the  writin’, 
I’ll  tell  him  what  I want,  in  short  order.” 

Slowsure  took  the  pen  and  made  ready. 

“You  put  into  writin’s  the  sense  of  this 
yer,”  said  Betsey.  “Nary  one  of  us  two  old 
fbols  ain’t  fit  to  be  trusted  with  no  big  pile 
of  money ; but  we’ve  got  a boy  that’s  got 
larning,  and  only  one  on  ’em,  and  he  must 
take  the  money  and  keep  it  for  us  to  use  on 
so  long  as  we  live,  and  have  it  all  for  him- 
self after  we’m  gone.” 

“All  right,”  said  her  husband,  apparently 
or  really  satisfied.  “ Why  the  devil  didn’t 
you  say  so  before  ? You  don’t  suppose  I’m 
fool  enough  to  trouble  myself  with  money 
business  in  my  old  age  when  I’ve  raised 
and  educated  a boy  to  do  it  for  me  ?” 

So  the  squire  drew  up  sundry  documents, 
which  were  then  executed,  and  whose  effect 
was  as  follows : 

First,  two  thousand  dollars  was  to  be 
deposited  in  a bank,  subject  to  Hagan’s  own 
control,  to  meet  current  expenses  during  the 
ten  months  yet  to  elapse  before  Robert 
would  be  of  age.  (The  squire  was  too  rusty 
to  decide,  in  the  absence  of  his  books,  if 
by  the  laws  of  Ohio  a minor  could  act  as 
trustee.) 

Secondly,  the  remainder  was  conveyed  to 
Robert  in  trust  to  invest  it  so  as  to  produce 
an  income,  except  so  much  as  might  be  need- 
ed to  purchase  a farm  for  the  couple  to  oc- 
cupy. 

Thirdly,  of  the  net  income  the  husband 
was  to  receive  one-third,  the  wife  one-third, 
and  the  son,  for  his  own  use,  the  remaining 
third.  He  was  also  to  have  to  himself  such 
portion  of  the  shares  of  his  parents  as  they 
might  in  any  one  year  omit  to  call  for,  and 
on  the  death  of  either  one  the  entire  share 
of  such  one  was  to  be  his.  On  the  death  of 
both  parents  the  whole  was  to  be  held  by 
him  absolutely,  and  the  trust  discharged. 

Then  Betsey  signed  the  deed,  and  the 
money  was  counted  and  delivered  simul- 
taneously with  the  deed.  After  which 
Robert  returned  with  Gassaway  and  the 
squire  to  Portsmouth,  where  banks — those 
real  blessings  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden 
with  money — abound,  among  three  of  the 
surest  of  which  he  distributed  his  load, 
stipulating  in  each  case  for  six  per  cent, 
interest. 

Soon  after  this  another  farm  was  bought 
for  the  old  couple  lying  a little  further  up 
the  creek  than  their  other  one.  It  contained 
fifty  acres,  and  after  being  newly  feneed, 
abundantly  stocked,  and  provided  with  a 
new  houqp  and  out-buildings  of  hewn  logs, 
afforded  as  comfortable  a home  as  creeker’s 
heart  could  wish.  But  creekers’  hearts  are 
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easily  contented.  The  philosophy  of  their 
tribe  teaches  moderation  in  wants,  to  the 
end  that  leisure  may  be  obtained  for  enjoy- 
ing life,  and  in  this  philosophy  the  habits 
of  Bill  and  Betsey  were  fixed.  As  a conse- 
quence, Robert  was  called  on  for  only  a small 
portion  yearly  of  the  income  from  the  trust 
funds,  and  he  thus  became  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a rich  man.  Both  parents  grew 
very  fond  of  their  boy,  though  a good  while 
passed  before  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  was  confidential  enough  to  permit 
them  to  mutually  confess  it.  But  time, 
prosperity,  and  the  frequent  visits  of  Robert 
gradually  softened,  and  to  some  degree  im- 
proved, both  of  them ; and  before  the  close 
of  their  lives  they  will  get  to  be  on  toler- 
ably cozy  terms. 

After  having  deposited  his  money,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  Robert  went  on  board  the 
Big  Sandy  packet,  from  which  he  was  put 
on  shore  at  Damarin’s  landing  at  half  past 
seven  o’clock  of  a disagreeable  evening — 
so  disagreeable  that  the  brightness  which 
beamed  from  the  windows  of  the  parlor  of 
Stone  House,  and  which  he  knew  came  more 
from  hickory  that  blazed  on  the  hearth  than 
from  the  kerosene  lamp  that  stood  on  the 
table,  kindled  a glow  in  his  breast  that 
warmed  him  to  invoke  a blessing  on  all  who 
were  within  that  house.  The  whole  weight 
and  benefit  of  the  blessing  fell  upon  Polly’s 
head,  for  it  so  happened  that  she  was  the 
only  inhabitant  at  the  time,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  she  waited  within,  cautiously  avoid- 
ing to  unlock  the  door  until  Robert’s  step 
got  near  enough  for  her  to  know  it  was  his ; 
and  then,  with  a bumping,  thumping,  but 
wildly  happy  bosom,  she  hastened  to  let 
him  in,  and,  as  he  entered,  received  him 
with  both  hands  extended,  which  caused  the 
arms  to  extend  also ; and  so  it  fell  out— or 
fell  in — that  instead  of  taking  the  hands  in 
both  of  his  and  shaking  them  cordially,  he 
pressed  both  his  lips  against  both  of  hers, 
while  the  nrmB  went  round  his  neck. 

“ Oh,  Polly !”  he  exclaimed ; “ ain’t  I glad 
to  see  you,  though !” 

“ Why,  Rob— Mr.  Hagan!”  said  she.  “You 
never  did  this  before.” 

“ I know  I never  did,”  he  said,  a little 
confused,  and  slightly  at  a loss  for  words. 

“The  more’s  the  pity,”  thought  Polly, 
who  was  not  confused  at  all. 

Now  return  we  to  the  sea-shore  and  to 
Bella,  leaving  Robert  and  Polly  to  keep 
house  together,  as  they  will  have  to  do  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  ail  alone  by  themselves, 
with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid. 

But  is  not  that  dangerous  f 

Yes,  in  one  sense,  though  in  no  evil  one, 
there  is  certainly  danger  to  one  of  them. 
No  doubt  but  the  soft-eyed  charmer  with 
whom  Robert  is  secluded  will  fake  pitiless 
advantage  of  his  unprotected  condition  to 
kindle  his  love  with  hers  as  fire  kindles  fire. 


Be  sure  she  will  bring  against  him  the  whole 
array  of  her  fascinations,  and  launch  at  him 
all  their  power.  From  morning  till  evening, 
at  the  board  or  by  the  hearth,  she  will  hold 
him  at  disadvantage.  She  will  spread  the 
meal,  fill  his  cup,  and  serve  his  plate,  min- 
gling and  mixing  the  while,  even  as  a sor- 
ceress would  concoct  a philter,  a sweet  yet 
maidenly  coquetry  in  every  cup  and  dish. 
As  often  as  they  shall  meet  during  the  day- 
time he  will  come  off  the  worse — or  the  bet- 
ter— for  an  encounter  with  the  softening 
power  a lovely  and  loving  being  -whose  ev- 
ery feeling,  thought,  and  action  are  instinct 
with  emotion  toward  him  must  needs  exert. 
And  when  evening  shall  come,  and  in  a par- 
lor arranged  by  her  own  hands  for  one  spe- 
cial effect,  herself  dressed  and  adorned  for 
the  same  effect,  she  will  contrive  that  the 
many  hours  shall  pass  so  comfortably  and 
pleasantly  that  comfort  and  pleasure  shall 
in  his  mind  associate  themselves  with  her. 
With  so  many  subjects  of  mutual  interest 
growing  out  of  late  events,  the  conversation 
need  never  flag,  though  it  will  be  very  like 
to  break  into  pauses  by  no  means  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  end  in  view.  In  the  stillness 
of  such  pauses,  all  disturbing  causes  barred 
out,  each  wave  of  influence  emanating  from- 
her  personality  will  go  directly  to  its  desti- 
nation, and  beat  upon  the  shores  of  his  being 
as  vibrations  from  one  star  upon  the  surface 
of  another.  When  she  speaks,  her  voice, 
emotional  and  soft,  will  invade  his  ear  and 
play  upon  his  sensorium  with  a cadence  of 
love,  while  her  eyes  emit  rays  that  shall 
pierce  to  the  inner  chambers  of  his  own  to 
illuminate  upon  its  mirrors  her  own  beauti- 
ful image.  But  more  potent  still  than  sound 
of  voice  or  light  of  eye,  all  passively  to  her- 
self, her  very  presence  and  proximity  will 
cause  to  circle  about  him  that  strange,  name- 
less, electric  sphere  that  subdues  intellect, 
enchains  sense,  and  bathes  both  intellect  and 
sense  in  a soft  attraction  which  it  is  pain  to 
resist  and  delight  to  obey,  and  which  is  the 
ethereal  matrix  wherein  human  love  has  its 
beginning. 

All  lying  in  the  way  of  Robert’s  being  com- 
pletely subjugated  by  such  influences,  and 
easily  within  the  time  limited,  is,  of  course, 
his  love  for  Bella.  But  his  sentiment  for 
his  idol  is  a kind  of  adoration  that  continu- 
ally lifts  her  up  toward  the  skies,  where 
dwell  the  unimpassioned  angels,  and  still 
tends,  by  virtue  of  its  very  strength,  to  lift 
her  higher  and  higher.  Even  as  the  Ro- 
manists, through  the  excess  of  their  adora- 
tion for  the  Judean  virgin,  have  at  last  ex- 
alted her  quite  out  of  reach  of  their  com- 
prehension and  intimate  love,  so  Robert  Ha- 
gan’s Bella-worship  labors  to  exalt  his  Car- 
olinian maid  to  realms  far  beyond  reasona- 
ble hugging  and  kissing  distance,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  warm-hearted  and  lovable 
Polly  remains  conveniently  and  temptingly 
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near,  ready  to  fill  the  void  that  may  very 
well  exist  in  the  breast  of  a man  whose  love 
for  a woman,  however  intense  and  exclusive 
it  may  have  been,  has  become  etherealized 
beyond  the  region  of  dear,  voluptuous  tangi- 
bility. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

In  the  sea-shore  house  Bella  and  Vesta, 
with  the  help  of  Hector,  were  assorting, 
counting,  and  tying  up  bundles  convenient 
for  shipment — their  first  “ venture”  of  bas- 
kets, mats,  and  hats,  destined  to  test  the 
Charleston  market.  All  being  arranged  for 
an  early  start  on  the  following  morning,  the 
old  man  was  dismissed,  and  the  two  women 
sat  down  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  in  conversation. 

Bella  read  over  the  invoice  she  had  made 
out,  and  which  gave  the  quantity,  quality, 
sorts,  and  sizes  of  the  important  shipment, 
and  indulged  in  as  many  estimates  and  an- 
ticipations as  the  milkmaid  of  the  fable, 
though  Vesta  gave  her  credit  for  keeping 
within  reasonable  bounds  regarding  the  re- 
turn she  expected  to  realize. 

“ If  I can  only  get  fifty  dollars  for  the 
lot,”  said  Bella,  “ I shall  feel  sure  we  can  re- 
alize as  much  as  eight  or  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars before  another  year  is  gone,  and  then 
well  begin  rice-planting.  Won’t  that  be 
glorious ! There’s  one  thing  I mean  to  do : 
I’ll  put  a fence  round  that  old  field  that  has 
lain  fallow  so  long,  and  on  it  I’ll  raise  all  the 
com  well  need,  even  if  we  work  a dozen 
hands.  I know  all  about  corn-raising.” 

And  she  ran  on  to  detail  all  the  plans  she 
had  lately  been  maturing  for  gradually  ex- 
tending the  area  to  be  cultivated  in  rice, 
until,  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  perhaps,  though  maybe  not  in  twenty 
— but  sooner  or  later,  at  all  events — the 
whole  of  her  ancestral  estate  would  be  re- 
claimed and  made  productive.  She  went 
on  to  tell  how  she  would  select  at  first  only 
the  most  capable  and  well-disposed  hands ; 
how  she  would  contrive  to  feed  and  clothe 
them  while  the  crop  was  being  made,  and 
finally  pay  them  for  their  labor  with  shares 
of  the  net  avails,  etc.,  etc.,  showing  that  dur- 
ing the  short  time  since  her  coming  to  the 
sea-shore  house  her  swelling  brain,  that  so 
* rounded  her  beautiful  head  above  the  brows, 
had  been  as  busy  as  her  poor  cut,  scarred, 
and  browned  fingers  had  been. 

But  Vesta  was  only  respectfully  attentive, 
and  though  not  neglecting  to  give  the  ex- 
pected assent  at  the  proper  times,  seemed 
waiting  for  the  excited  talker  to  get  tired 
or  run  out  of  words.  At  length  the  latter 
perceived  this,  and  paused.  But  Vesta  con- 
tinued to  look  silently  in  the  fire,  and  only 
.the  unceasing  chorus  of  the  sea  and  the 
noise  of  the  east  wind,  its  occasional  play- 
mate, filled  the  pause.  The  surf  was  loud 


that  evening,  for  almost  a gale  was  blowing, 
which  whistled  about  the  house  and  then 
swept  over  to  the  main-land,  where  it  made 
the  tops  of  the  pines  answer  with  a perfect 
echo  and  mimicry  of  the  surf,  and  occasion- 
ally with  the  crash  of  a riven  branch. 

After  a while  Bella  asked,  “ Did  you  hear 
what  I was  saying,  Vesta  ?” 

“ Yes,  I hear,”  she  replied;  “but  I don’t 
see  it.” 

“ Don’t  see  what  T” 

“ Rice  fields ; but  I can  see  great  plains 
of  com,  and  something  else  I never  saw  be- 
fore, that  isn’t  rice,  though.  I see  trees, 
but  no  moss  is  hanging  on  their  branches. 
I see  a river  and  creeks,  but  the  water  is 
clear  and  runs  swiftly.  The  sky  is  higher 
and  bluer,  and  the  air  clearer,  than  in  this 
country,  and  the  west  wind  that  bends  the 
wide  dark  green  com  blades  feels  cool  on  my 
forehead,  and  not  hot  like  the  summer  west 
wind  here.  I see  a house,  but  it  is  not  this 
one,  nor  the  one  that’s  burned ; it’s  a pretty 
little  low  white  one.  And  now  you  appear ; 
you  are  standing  in  the  porch  of  the  house, 
looking  toward  sunset ; you  look  happy  and 
bright — very  happy  and  bright ; and  so  does 
he  'who  stands  beside  you,  and  holds  your 
hand  in  his.” 

Then  quickly  waving  her  hand  before  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  close  the  scene,  she  turned 
eagerly  toward  Bella,  andfdemanded,  “Prom- 
ise me  that  if  you  go  away  from  here  to  live 
any  where  else,  I may  go  with  you.  Prom- 
ise me  now.  Wherever  you  may  be  you  will 
always  need  Vesta,  though  not  more  than* 
she  will  you.  Oh,  my  mistress,  swear  it  to 
me !” 

Bella  shuddered.  The  words  of  the  wom- 
an, wild  and  visionary  as  they  were,  gave 
her  real  distress.  She  had  of  late  so  exert- 
ed her  self-control  and  self-direction  as  to 
have,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  absolutely 
and  without  reserve,  devoted  her  whole  soul 
to  money -getting — to  basket-work  in  the 
present  and  rice -planting  in  the  future. 
And  however  the  reality  of  love,  a home,  and 
happiness  might  have  been  received — and 
even  such  a reality  would  have  required  for 
its  acceptance  a relinquishment  of  cherished 
hopes  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a great  enter- 
prise, that  would  have  had  its  pangs — the 
misty  imaginings  of  the  black  woman  served 
only  to  painfully  distract  her  intensely  con- 
centrated mind  from  the  new  purpose  in 
which  she  had  found  refuge.  They  brought 
anguish  and  not  healing  to  wounds  she  had 
covered,  not  closed. 

“Vesta,”  she  said,  imperiously,  “I  forbid 
you  to  ever  speak  of  such  things  in  my  pres- 
ence. If  crazy  fancies  trouble  you,  making 
you  to  imagine  you  see  the  future  (a  thing 
possible  to  God  alone),  never  do  you  dare 
mention  them  to  me.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha !”  laughed  Vesta,  in  a way 
that  turned  Bella’s  emotion  to  terror.  “ Pos- 
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Bible  to  God  alone ! — to  your  God,  you  mean. 
You  don’t  know  that  my  gods — the  gods  of 
my  country  and  my  people,  have  power  and 
goodness  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  serve 
them,  and  strengthen  their  hands  to  work 
good  and  evil  to  good  or  evil  men,  according 
to  their  deserts.” 

“ Oh,  Vesta ! Vesta ! cease  all  this ; the 
days  of  miracles  are  gone,  and  prophecy  iB  a 
miracle  that  is  no  longer  wrought  in  this 
world.  Those  of  ancient  times,  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  are  sufficient  for  our  needs.” 

“ Miracle  and  prophecy,  the  power  to  bless 
and  to  curse,  may  be  impossible  to  white 
people  and  Christians,  and  their  parsons  and 
ministers,”  said  Vesta,  drawing  herself  up ; 
“but  by  those  of  our  race  who  faithfully 
hold  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers,  and  call, 
in  their  need,  upon  the  gods  of  Africa,  and 
have  been  accepted,  as  I have,  into  the  inner 
circle  of  the  priesthood,  the  future  can  be 
searched  and  spells  be  made  to  work  as  easi- 
ly in  these  days  as  in  ancient  times.” 

“ But  this  is  paganism  and  idolatry,  which 
the  Bible  forbids  and  God  punishes.” 

“ Tour  Bible  again,  and  your  God — how 
do  you  know  them  T How  is  your  religion 
proved  T” 

“By  miracles — miracles  wrought  by  the 
founders  of  it.” 

“Ever  so  long  ago,”  said  Vesta,  scornful- 
ly; “ but  mine  proves  itself.  It  is  proved  by 
miracles  I myself  am  enabled  to  work — mir- 
acles of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  every  day.” 

“ If  so,  they  come  of  the  evil  one !” 

“And  how  do  you  know  that  yours  do 
not!” 

Bella  was  too  much  shocked  to  make  any 
reply,  and  seeing  this,  Vesta  held  her  peace, 
but  had  to  rock  in  her  chair  back  and  forth 
for  a good  while  before  she  could  calm  her- 
self. At  length  she  resumed,  in  a natural 
manner: 

“ Forgive  me,  honey ; I won’t  talk  any 
more  of  such  things.  Only  if  what  I have  to- 
night predicted  concerning  yourself  comes 
true,  you  will  remember  the  prediction,  won’t 
you  ? And  will  you  promise  in  that  case  to 
take  me  with  you  wherever  you  go  f Pray 
do.” 

Bella  promised. 

That  night  she  could  get  no  sleep  until 
after  she  had  said  her  prayers  thrice  and 
sung  several  hymns.  In  the  morning  her 
two  guardians,  attended  by  two  others  who 
carried  the  bundles  of  merchandise,  escorted 
her  over  to  the  river,  where  she  was  to  take 
the  boat  for  Charleston.  When  she  went 
on  board,  Fortunatus,  son  of  Ben,  received 
as  strict  a charge  from  Hector  and  Vesta 
that  he  should  “ mind”  (that  is,  protect  and 
serve)  Miss  Bella  as  if  she  were  an  infant 
or  a princess.  Among  other  instructions  he 
was  directed  to  conduct  her,  as  soon  as  her 
business  should  be  accomplished,  to  the 
house  of  Ann  Gingercake,  with  request  that 


she  be  entertained  there  until  the  next  day, 
when  the  boat  would  leave  on  its  return 
trip.  “ Say  to  Ann,”  added  Vesta,  “ that  if 
she  has  a patient  in  the  house,  I beg  she  will 
look  up  lodgings  for  Miss  Bella  in  that  of 
some  one  of  her  friends.  Ask  her  to  do  all 
this  for  the  lady’s  mother’s  sake  and  for 
mine,  and  I’m  sure  she  will  not  fail.” 

Bella’s  courage  and  perseverance  were 
sorely  tried,  after  she  arrived  in  Charleston, 
with  going  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
a purchaser.  How  much  more  would  they 
have  been  tried  if,  instead  of  being  a beau- 
tiful woman,  she  had  been  an  ugly  one,  or, 
worse  still,  a man ! At  length  she  found  a 
business  concern,  a branch  of  a New  York 
house,  willing  to  buy  and  sell  any  thing 
money  could  be  made  of,  that  bought  her 
whole  consignment.  When  she  left  the 
store,  to  the  door  of  which  the  admiring 
clerks  conducted  her,  there  was  a sum  of 
sixty  dollars  in  her  pocket,  with  a large  or- 
der for  more  work.  Making  a discount  of 
ten  dollars  for  the  effect  of  youth  and  beau- 
ty, her  expectations  were  realized,  and  for- 
tune was  within  her  grasp ! Poorly  dressed 
as  site  was,  she  walked  the  street  after  that 
with  the  air  of  a queen,  as,  under  guidance 
of  the  attentive  Fortunatus,  she  took  the 
way  toward  Archdale  Street  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Ann  Gingercake,  most  skillful,  kind, 
attentive,  and  notable  of  all  the  free  mulat- 
to nurses  in  Charleston. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Thk  house  of  Mrs.  Ann  Gingercake,  which 
Bella  reached  late  in  the  afternoon,  was  a 
small  one,  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  situated 
far  back  from  the  street.  It  was  well  white- 
washed, as  were  also  the  fence  of  the  front 
yard,  the  trunks  of  the  pride-of-India  trees 
that  shaded  the  yard,  the  edges  of  the  door- 
steps, and  the  brick  curbings  of  the  one 
flower  bed,  and  the  little  walk  that  led  up 
from  the  gate — in  short,  every  thing  that 
would  take  whitewash  and  hold  it.  The 
house  was  the  property  of  its  occupant. 

Ann  was  bom  free.  Her  mother,  once  a 
slave  of  the  Johnston  family,  who  permitted 
her  to  “ hire  her  own  time,”  had  availed  her- 
self of  the  quasi-freedom  so  obtained  to  go 
to  Charleston  and  set  up  a stand  in  the  un- 
covered space  that  used  to  be  at  the  comer 
of  Market  and  Meeting  streets,  where  she 
long  carried  on  a very  profitable  business, 
being  widely  celebrated  for  her  very  superi- 
or ginger-cakes,  after  which  she  finally  got 
to  be  named.  From  the  profits  of  her  busi- 
ness transactions — and  maybe  of  her  trans- 
gressions too — she  was  enabled  in  time  to 
purchase  her  absolute  freedom.  This  hap- 
pening just  before  Ann  happened,  the  child 
was  free  by*  birthright.  As  regards  com- 
plexion, it  took  rather  after  the  ginger-cake 
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than  after  its  black-faced  raqtker.  Now 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  prettiness 
of  the  name  of  Gingercake,  nobody  could 
say  that  the  color  of  ginger-cake,  as  worn 
by  Ann  of  that  name,  was  not  a beautiful 
one.  Ann  was  straight  as  an  arrow,  well 
formed  and  graceful  as  a Venus;  in  man- 
ners lady-like  and  refined;  had  perfectly 
Caucasian  features,  brilliant  teeth,  large, 
meaning  eyes,  black  as  coals  and  as  capable 
of  fire,  and  hair  that  compromised  hand- 
somely between  straightness  and  kinkiness 
by  forming  itself  into  luxuriant  ringlets. 
Though  barely  able  to  read  and  write,  ha- 
bitual attendance  on  people  of  the  best  so- 
ciety in  her  city  (and  where  will  better  be 
found  ?)  had  imparted  to  her  what  diction- 
ary and  grammar  alone  often  fail  to  teach — 
the  ability  to  speak  correctly — and  rather 
grandiloquently  too.  Although  no  speck  of 
white  glistened  in  her  locks,  nor  a single 
wrinkle  appeared  on  her  forehead,  she  was 
good  fifty  years  old,  and  the  combination 
she  presented  of  the  dignity  belonging  to 
that  age,  and  the  freshness,  suppleness,  and 
vigor  belonging  to  thirty  years,  was  really 
charming.  Bo  thought  many  a patient  of 
hers,  who  convalesced  under  her  care  more  or 
less  enamored  of  his  nurse,  and  so  thought 
Bella,  as,  in  response  to  the  little  bell  at  the 
gate  which  Fortunatus  rung,  Ann  came  from 
the  house  aud  tripped  down  the  walk  to  ad- 
mit her  visitors. 

Bella’s  attendant  presented  her  to  Ann, 
gave  the  latter  Vesta’s  message,  and  then 
withdrew.  Ann  made  no  reply  to  the  mes- 
sage until  she  had  conducted  the  young 
lady  into  the  neat  and  well' furnished  little 
parlor,  given  her  a seat,  and  pressed  upon  j 
her  some  cakes  and  a glass  of  wine,  in  doing 
which  she  spoke  in  a subdued  voice,  and  | 
moved  about  quite  noiselessly.  “ It  is  a great  i 
honor,”  she  then  said,  “ to  receive  the  daugh- 
ter of  dear  Mrs.  Johnston,  who  was  so  kind 
to  me  during  the  year  I was  in  her  service 
at  the  plantation  house.  You  know,  perhaps, 
I was  employed  to  teach  Vesta  and  Psyche 
dress-making,  which  was  the  occupation  I 
followed  then.  I do  assure  you  I can  never 
forget  your  mother’s  unremitting  goodness, 
Miss  Johnston,  and  am  entirely  and  devot- 
edly at  your  service.  Do  you  think  you 
could  be  comfortable  in  this  apartment  f I 
could  easily  put  up  a cot  for  you.” 

“Then  you  have  a sick  person  in  your 
house  I”  4 | 

“ Yes,  miss,  most  inopportunely — a very 
ill  gentleman,  delirious  this  two  weeks  with 
country  fever.  But  I can  not  endure  that 
you  should  go  elsewhere.  Allow  me  to  do  j 
for  you  here  the  utmost  which  the  painful  J 
exigency  of  my  occupation  will  allow.  I do 
assure  you  it  would  a&ord  me  unfeigned 
satisfaction.” 

“ I am  certain  it  would,”  replied  Bella ; 
“ but  I can  not  think  of  remaining  to  inter- 


rupt you  in  your  duties.  Your  patient  must 
need  your  closest  attention.  It  is  giving 
you  more  trouble  than  I should,  if  I ask  you 
to  direct  me  to  the  house  of  some  <Jne  of 
your  friends  who  can  receive  me.  I could 
not  very  well  go  to  a hotel,  you  know.” 

When  Ann  found  this  determination  proof 
against  all  her  polite  remonstrances  and  as- 
surances, she  begged  of  Bella  to  remain 
while  she  went  “just  a little  way  round  the 
comer”  to  look  up  suitable  lodgings.  Be- 
fore going  on  her  errand  she  pointed  up 
stairs,  and  said,  in  a whisper,  “ He  is  sleep- 
ing now,  so  I can  very  well  be  spared. 
Should  you  hear  him  raving  a little  in  his 
dreams,  it  won’t  alarm  you,  I hope  f I shall 
return  in  five  minutes.” 

But  she  did  not  succeed  so  quickly  as  she 
had  thought,  and  remained  away  so  long 
that  Bella,  after  looking  casually  at  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  place,  had  time  to  fall  into  a 
reverie  of  calculations  respecting  her  busi- 
ness prospects  so  auspiciously  opening ; and 
in  the  reverie  she  soon  became  so  completely 
abstracted  as  to  quite  forget  there  was  a 
crazy  man  in  the  house.  Naturally  enough, 
then,  she  was  a good  deal  startled  when,  in 
the  midst  of  her  pleasant  reckonings,  she 
heard  coming  from  the  chamber  above  the 
murmuring  of  a human  voice,  low  and  indis- 
tinct though  it  was.  It  continued  but  a 
short  time,  however,  and  before  it  was  re- 
newed she  had  so  far  recovered  from  the 
shock  as  to  feel  no  alarm,  and  presently  got 
so  used  to-  it  that  she  occupied  herself  with 
intently  listening,  in  hopes  to  catch  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  thickly  uttered  and 
incoherent  words.  This  occupation  but 
poorly  prepared  her,  though,  for  a much 
louder  and  more  violent  outbreak,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  sufferer  had 
woke ; and  when  it  came,  her  impulse  was 
to  run  from  the  house.  But  her  courage 
having  controlled  the  impulse,  and  the  rav- 
ings somewhat  subsiding,  she  again  found 
herself  getting  used  to  the  situation,  and 
actually  endeavoring  to  derive  from  the 
sounds  she  heard  some  sort  of  idea  of  the 
person  from  whom  they  came,  though  at  the 
same  time  nervously  wishing  Ann  would 
return  to  her  patient  before  dusk  should 
deepen  into  darkness. 

“Bella!  Bella!  Bella!” 

Girl ! you  are  called ! Do  you  hear  t Do 
you  know  the  voice  now,  that  till  now  not 
even  the  ear  of  love  was  able  to  recognize 
as  ever  known  before  f 

“Bella!  Bella!”  is  repeated,  faintly  and 
complainingly,  but  quite  distinctly  and  nat- 
urally, as  if  the  name  itself  were  a spell  to 
charm  away  for  the  moment  the  delirium  of 
him  who  invoked  it.  Yes ! she  knows  the 
voice  now.  She  knows  she  is  called,  but 
does  not  reply ; knows  she  is  wanted,  but 
does  not  go — can  not.  A palsy  is  on  every 
member  and  a cold  weight  on  her  breast 
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that  is  expelling  her  very  life.  At  length 
she  finds  barely  strength  enough  to  rise. 
Slowly  and  heavily  she  moves  forward,  put- 
ting her  hands  on  pieces  of  furniture  in  her 
way  as  if  she  must  pull  herself  along  at 
every  step ; but  it  is  not  in  the  direction  of 
the  stairs : it  is  toward  the  outer  door.  Pass- 
ing through  it,  she  is  able  to  move  more 
freely,  and  before  long  has  reached  the 
street  gate.  She  is  trying  to  escape  from 
him  and  from  herself,  but  at  too  slow  a pace 
to  avoid  hearing  sounds  of  a fresh  access  of 
raving  issue  from  the  chamber,  and  as  she 
goes  through  into  the  street  and  hurries 
away,  it  is  not  the  low,  complaining  call 
that  follows  her,  but  a hard,  derisive  laugh. 

A few  minutes  afterward  the  nurse  re- 
turned, to  find  nobody  in  the  house  but  her 
patient,  who  was  awake,  and  more  out  of 
his  head  than  ever.  It  was  not  until  some 
one  or  two  hours  later,  and  long  after  dark, 
that  the  continually  increasing  anxiety  she 
was  feeling  concerning  the  disappearance 
of  Bella  was  relieved  by  the  return  of  that 
young  lady.  As  she  entered  she  said,  with 
something  like  the  embarrassment  of  a tru- 
ant, “ You  must  think  I acted  very  strange- 
ly—” 

But  Ann  spared  her  further  explanation 
by  remarking,  “ I'm  sorry  my  patient  fright- 
ened you  away.  I should  not  have  left  you 
so  long  alone,  but  I had  to  go  farther  than  I 
expected.  However,  I have  made  excellent 
arrangements,  which  I hope  will  please  you. 
After  you  have  taken  your  tea  I will  send 
my  neighbor's  boy  to  show  you  the  place.” 

“ How  kind  you  are !”  said  Bella,  who 
then  paused  in  an  embarrassed  manner; 
after  which  she  added,  “ Your  patient  is 
very  ill — dangerously  so  P 

“ I consider  him  very  ill,  certainly,  miss , 
but  our  present  system  of  treating  country 
fevers  is  so  efficacious,  we  feel  sure  of  good 
results  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Our 
practice  is  very  mild  now,  careful  nursing 
being  the  chief  reliance ; but  that  is  indis- 
pensable in  a grave  case,  for  which  reason 
the  doctor  bad  the  present  one  early  placed 
under  my  charge.” 

“ How  long  has  he  been  ill  V9 

“ Nearly  three  weeks,  and  all  the  time  out 
of  his  head.  He  caught  the  fever  by  visit- 
ing the  Waccamaw  country,  and  sleeping 
several  nights  there  without  once  thinking 
to  ask  if  there  had  been  a frost ; but  the 
Northern  people  seem  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  hygiene.” 

“Do  you  not  sometimes  need  assistance 
in  nursing  those  who  are  very  ill — as  in  the 
present  case,  for  instance  t” 

“ Under  the  old  bleeding,  blistering,  vom- 
iting, and  drastic  system  two  nurses  were 
often  required ; but  they  seldom  are  now.” 

“ Do  you  know  from  what  part  of  the 
North  he  comes  T I have  lived  in  the  North 
several  years,  you  know.” 


“ This  gentleman — General  Dam  arm  f He 
comes  from  Ohio.” 

“ Indeed ! why,  then  I know  his  family 
well.  His  sister  and  I were  school-mates  for 
many  years,  and  I am  indebted  to  his  mother 
for  kindness  I can  never  repay.” 

This  was  said  with  well-acted  surprise,  yet 
with  a calmness,  the  result  of  preparation, 
that  prevented  all  suspicion  of  her  true  re- 
lations to  the  Bick  man. 

“ Indeed ! You  know  him ! Then  you  can 
inform  me  how  a letter  should  be  addressed 
in  order  to  reach  his  parents.  The  doctor 
has  not  written  because  the  only  record  on 
the  hotel  books  was  1 General  Damarin,  of 
Ohio.'” 

“ I myself  will  write  to  them  at  once,  and 
they  will  certainly  start  to  come  to  him  as 
soon  as  they  get  the  letter.  But  a full  week 
must  elapse  before  they  reach  here,  and  in 
the  mean  time — they  were  such  good  friends 
to  me— do  you  not  think  I ought  to  remain 
and  help  you  nurse  him — until  they  arrive,  I 
mean,  or  until  he  is  out  of  danger  T Is  it  not 
my  duty,  I mean  t” 

“Why,  certainly,  Miss  Johnston,  if  you 
think  you  have  the  requisite  fortitude,  and 
if  it  will  gratify  you — I would  be  very  glad 
of  your  assistance,  I should  say  ,” 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  just  as  Bella  had 
planned  during  the  last  and  calmer  part  of 
| the  walk  she  had  begun  in  so  much  agita- 
tion. Room  was  made  for  her  in  the  little 
house.  And  the  next  day,  after  she  had 
written  and  mailed  a letter  to  Mrs.  Damarin, 
and  sent  a message  to  VeBta  by  Fortunatus, 
she  prepared  herself  to  enter  the  apartment 
where  lay  her  fever-stricken  lover. 

“ It  will  require  some  fortitude  at  first,” 
was  the  caution  the  nurse  gave  before  lead- 
ing the  way  up  stairs.  She  little  knew  how 
much  fortitude  there  was  need  of,  nor  how 
much  was  being  exerted.  Bella  followed 
into  the  chamber — met  the  sight  that  was 
thejje — stood  still  for  some  minutes — ad- 
vanced to  the  bedside — seated  herself,  and 
took  in  her  own  the  skeleton  hand  that  lay 
on  the  coverlet*— all  with  a manner  which, 
if  not  entirely  calm,  was  perfectly  natural 
to  the  character  she  had  assumed  of  a mere 
friend  to  the  sufferer.  And  as  long  as  the 
nurse  was  present  she  continued  to  hold  the 
listless  hand,  to  look  upon  the  half-closed, 
glassy  eye,  the  black  and  shrunken  lips,  the 
white,  uncovered  teeth,  the  thin,  pinched 
nose,  t£ie  caving  temples  and  consuming 
cheeks,  and  the  large  white  forehead  above 
them,  it  alone  of  all  the  features  undeformed 
by  disease — enduring  her  anguish  and  act- 
ing her  part.  It  was  only  after  Ann,  profit- 
ing by  the  attendance  of  her  volunteer  as- 
sistant, left  the  house,  to  be  absent  for  one 
or  two  hours,  that  the  seals  were  broken 
that  had  closed  the  sweet  and  bitter  fount- 
ains of  the  heart. 

When  the  doctor  came,  which  was  about 
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noon,  Bella  made  as  many  inquiries  of  him  ! 
as  she  dared,  hut  got  nothing  definite  in 
reply,  and  therefore  nothing  encouraging. 
There  were,  as  yet,  he  said,  no  signs  of  the 
fever's  being  about  to  break.  If  it  should, 
the  head  symptoms  would  disappear,  and 
after  that  the  result  must  depend  on  how 
much  strength  remained — good  nursing  al- 
ways presupposed.  On  his  next  visit  Bella 
was  afraid  to  repeat  her  questioning,  but 
Ann  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  there  was 
just  a little  improvement.  “ I really  think, 
doctor,"  she  said,  approaching  her  open  palm 
to  the  red  cheek  as  if  it  were  a hot  flat-iron 
she  was  testing,  and  then  passing  it  over  the 
forehead — “I  really  think  there  is  not  so 
much  fever  as  there  was,  and  the  surface 
feels  softer,  if  not  cooler.  He  certainly  is 
not  so  much  i out'  as  he  was.” 

“ It  may  be,  Ann : your  opportunities  of 
knowing  his  condition  are  better  than  mine, 
and  your  judgment  full  as  good ; but”  (touch- 
ing the  pulse),  “ so  far  as  I can  see,  there  is 
no  change  of  any  kind.” 

But  the  third  day  he  was  quite  ready  to 
admit  a perceptible  change  for  the  better. 
And  then  Bella  ventured  to  ask  how  it  would 
be  known  if  the  patient  should  get  to  be  out 
of  danger.  “His  fever  may  break  at  any 
time,”  was  the  answer ; “ and  after  that  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  know;  it  may  break 
within  twenty-four  hours ; I shouldn't  won- 
der if  it  did,  for  certaiuly  that  last  medicine 
has  worked  like  a charm.” 

Of  course  it  has,  doctor!  It  is  a charm- 
ing prescription,  that  last,  and  not  bad  to 
take.  Do  you  believe  that  Nature,  in  the 
battle  she  is  waging  against  disease,  has  had 
no  help  from  the  almost  continual  presence 
in  that  room  of  a loving  woman,  strong  of 
heart,  perfect  in  health,  and  superabounding 
in  nervous  power?  Can  you  imagine  the 
clasp  of  his  fingers  in  hers,  which,  if  the  man 
were  in  health,  would  send  currents  to  his 
very  heart,  can  impart  nothing  magnetic 
now?  or  that  the  palm  she  gently  presses 
on  his  forehead  gives  no  reinforcement  to 
the  battery  that  is  working  beneath  it  ? or 
that  the  thousand  meetings  of  his  wander- 
ing eyes  with  her  calm  and  gentle  ones  have 
had  no  soothing  effect  ? or  that  her  prayers 
and  concentrated  will  have  done  the  case  no 
good?  Of  course  the  medicine  works  like 
a charm.  You  may  call  it  “ Bella-Donna”  if 
a name  is  wanted. 

The  morning  following,  when  Ann,  hav- 
ing, as  usual,  first  prepared  breakfast,  went 
np  stairs  to  relieve  her  assistant,  who  had 
remained  on  duty  since  midnight,  she  found 
her  watching  more  intently  than  usual  the 
appearance  of  the  patient,  who  was  asleep. 
The  watcher  silently  unclasped  her  hands 
that  were  resting  on  her  lap,  and  pointed 
toward  him,  fixing  her  eyes  keenly  at  the 
same  time  on  the  expression  of  the  nurse, 
who  went  noiselessly  and  bent  over  the 


sleeper,  then  turned  and  nodded  with  a 
meaning  smile.  “ Since  when  ?”  she  whis- 
pered. 

“ Since  soon  after  you  left  him.” 

“He  is  in  a#beautiful  perspiration.  We 
must  keep'him  so,  and  when  he  wakes  there 
will  be  a favorable  change.  I'm  confident 
of  it.  Now,  please,  go  to  your  breakfast, 
and  do  not  hurry  through  it  on  my  account.” 

Bella  clasped  her  hands  again,  and  resting 
them  on  her  knee,  bent  forward  till  she 
brought  her  face  close  to  that  which  lay 
turned  toward  her,  and  looked  at  it  long. 
Then  rising,  she  gathered  from  the  table  her 
hat,  handkerchief,  veil,  and  little  basket, 
and  withdrew  from  the  room,  whispering 
as  she  went,  “ Don't  wait  for  me  to  call  you  ; 
pray  come  to  your  breakfast  as  soon  as  you 
wi»” 

Ann  opened  her  large  eyes,  but  said  noth- 
ing. On  going  down  half  an  hour  later,  she 
found  Bella  engaged  in  addressing  a letter 
she  had  just  written.  She  handed  it  to 
Ann,  saying,  “ I shall  remain  with  you,  if  I 
may  be  allowedjhmtil  assured  he  is  quite 
out  of  danger.  After  that  I must  return 
home  without  further  delay.  Should  I go 
before  his  friends  arrive,  be  so  good  as  to 
give  them  this  letter.  It  explains  all  I ^tish  t 
them  him  to  know.” 

“ But  why  not  wait  and  see  them  ? Good 
gracious ! Please,  Miss  Bella,  do  not  go  be- 
fore your  friends  come,”  said  Ann,  whose 
eyes  again  opened  wide.  “Won't  they 
think  itrvery  strange  if  you  do?” 

“They  will  understand  my  reasons  per- 
fectly. I wish  it  were  proper  I should  make 
them  known  to  you,  for  I have  a request  to 
make  which  you  must  think  needs  explana- 
tion. I want  you  to  keep  a secret,  Ann. 
Will  you  do  so  ?” 

Had  not  Ann  been  completely  blinded  by 
Bella’s  acting  she  would  have  needed  noth- 
ing more  to  completely  enlighten  her  as  to 
the  true  state  of  affairs ; as  it  was,  she  re- 
mained in  the  unrest  of  uncertainty  so  dread- 
ful to  a single  woman  of  her  age.  “ You 
may  safely  confide  in  me,”  she  answered. 

“ We  nurses  are  as  accustomed  to  receive 
confidences  as  lawyers  or  Catholic  priests 
are,  and  I,  for  one,  have  the  name  of  keep- 
ing them  as  discreetly.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  Ann.  I said  my  letter 
contained  all  it  was  important  General 
Damarin  or  his  family  should  know.  It 
tells  them  I have  been  here,  but  not  that  I 
have  remained  here  or  helped  you  nurse 
him.  Please  let  them  know  nothing  further 
than  that,  and  I shall  never  cease  to  be 
I grateful.” 

Ann  promised  afresh. 

That  afternoon  William  Damarin  woke 
up  relieved  of  fever  and  restored  to  reason. 

And  he  gained  strength  so  rapidly  that  two 
days  later  the  physician  pronounced  him 
out  of  danger,  provided  always  that  ho 
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remained  in  Ann's  charge  ami  obedient  to 
tier  jprders.  On  learning  this  from  the  doc- 
tor’* own  lips,  Bella,  who  had  not  once  re- 
turned to  the  sick-chamber,  prepared  to  de- 
part, In  two  hours  the  boat  would  leave 
the  wharf.  With  thauks  whose  sweetness 


made  them  worth  more  than  gold  she  repaid 
Anti’s  hospitality,  then  hastened  from  the 
house,  and  was  soon  on  board. 

As  she  went  past  the  dork’s  office,  Indore 
which  some  passengers  were  waiting  to  pay 
their  fare,  Fortimatus  accosted  her  by  name, 
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made  his  compliments,  and  offered  his  serv- 
ices. Passing  on,  she  found  her  way  to  the 
upper  deck  and  to  its  extreme  bow  end, 
that  projected  far  out  of  the  dock,  and 
there,  where  none  could  observe  her  feat- 
ures, leaned  languidly  over  the  rail,  and 
looked  down  into  the  water — not  off  upon 
the  ocean  or  upward  to  the  sky,  as  she 
would  have  done  a week  before,  but  down- 
ward, as  we  do  when  we  lose  hope  in  earth 
or  heaven.  Some  cat-fish  were  near  the  sur- 
face, whose  movements  her  eyes  listlessly 
followed.  One  of  them  looked  upward  at 
her  with  his  own  insolent,  round,  protruding 
eyes  in  a way  that  made  her  flesh  creep ; for 
the  sight  of  the  deep  clear  water  below,  with 
only  a slender  railing  between  her  and  it, 
had  caused  certain  thoughts  to  pass  through 
her  mind,  and  the  look  of  the  fish  caused  an- 
other, which  said,  “Would  you  like  those 
disgusting  mouths  to  rend  your  flesh  f ” 

“But  if  I were  dead,”  she  answered  to  her- 
self, “ I could  know  nothing  of  it.” 

“ Unless,”  spoke  another  thought,  “ there 
should  linger  just  enough  consciousness  for 
you  to  know,  maybe  feel,  they  were  eating 
you.” 

“ But  I should  find  rest — delightful,  eter- 
nal rest.” 

“Very  delightful,  if  you  could  only  live  to 
enjoy  your  annihilation.” 

“ Or  pass  into  a better  life — ” 

“Which  would  still  be  to  live,  to  feel,  and 
to  remember.” 

“ No,  no,  no  I Pm  tired  of  life ; I hate  ex- 
istence, present  and  future ; I want  annihi- 
lation. Surely  there  are  depths  in  the  ocean 
over  which  this  vessel  will  go  to-night  where 
I may  plunge  in  and  find  it.” 

Bella,  if  you  put  it  off  till  night,  it  will  be 
forever  deferred.  But  never  mind  that : sui- 
cide is  a resource  we  can  always  fall  back 
upon.  See ! here  comes  one  who  will  move 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole 
subject.  It  was  Mr.  Richardson,  who,  hav- 
ing heard  Fortunatus  address  “ Miss  Bella,” 
and  mention  “Multiflora,”  had  followed,  and 
learned  from  him  that  the  poorly  dressed  girl 
he  had  seen  come  upon  the  boat  was  really 
the  heiress  he  was  on  his  way  to  find. 

He  introduced  himself  as  her  father's 
Mend;  said  he  had  come  from  Iowa  ex- 
pressly to  see  her  on  important  business, 
and  had  taken  passage  to  Multiflora,  expect- 
ing to  find  her  there.  “ But,”  he  added,  “ I 
am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  house  no  longer 
exists.” 

“ No,  8ir,”  said  Bella.  “My  only  home  now 
is  at  the  sea-shore  house,  and  that,”  she  add- 
ed, with  much  embarrassment,  “ is  quite  an 
unfit  place  to  receive  you.  Indeed,  I do  not 
see  how  I can  invite  you  there.” 

“ Then  we  must  go  on  shore  at  once,  and 
return  to  the  hotel.”  And  seeing  her  hesi- 
tate, he  added,  “ My  business  is  sufficiently 
important,  I assure  yon.” 

You  XLV.— Now  266.-16 


She  still  hesitated,  then  said,  “ Would  it 
require  much  time  f The  boat  will  not  leave 
for  an  hour  yet.” 

“ It  will  take  much  longer  than  that.  In 
the  first  place,  I have  a long  story  to  tell  you, 
which  I beg  you  will  listen  to  with  charity 
and  kindness,  and  then,  if  you  can,  forgive 
me.  Next,  this  considerable  bundle  of  pa- 
pers is  to  be  looked  over.  They  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  disposition  made 
of  a sum  of  money  which  my  Mend  placed 
in  my  hands  a short  time  before  his  death, 
to  be  invested  in  Iowa  property.  The  ac- 
counts and  an  inventory  attached  show  that 
you  are  now  the  sole  owner  of  an  estate 
worth  something  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  You  will  now  see,  I trust, 
that  our  best  plan  is  to  go  on  shore  before 
the  boat  leaves.  Let  me  reclaim  your  bag- 
gage and  escort  you  to  your  lodgings.” 

Bella  started,  stared  at  him  blankly  at 
first,  then  with  amazement,  then  with  scru- 
tiny. “ I will  go  with  you,  Sir,”  at  length 
she  said,  taking  the  arm  ho  offered  ; “ but  I 
have  no  baggage,  only  this”  (holding  up  her 
little  basket).  “ I have  been  too  poor  to  own 
any.”  After  going  a few  steps  she  stopped 
and  looked  in  his  face,  while  she  said,  “ Oh, 
Sir,  I have  been  very  poor.  It  was  time  you 
should  come.” 

Her  words  sorely  wounded  him ; but  when, 
during  the  evening  of  that  day,  in  Ann's 
pleasant  parlor,  he  related  his  story,  she 
generously  argued  with  him  that  he  had 
done  her  no  wrong,  and  in  the  comments 
she  made,  as  he  explained  the  inventory  and 
accounts  and  described  the  property,  took 
care  to  make  him  feel  how  much  she  appre- 
ciated all  he  had  accomplished  for  her  inter- 
est. And,  seated  in  that  parlor,  bending 
over  the  table  where  the  papers  were  dis- 
played, examining  them  in  detail,  and  re- 
ceiving explanations  in  answer  to  her  in- 
quiries, all  in  a low  tone,  lest  the  patient 
should  be  disturbed,  Bella  seemed  no  longer 
the  same  woman  whose  reveries  of  suicide 
Mr.  Richardson  had  interrupted.  Life  had 
returned  to  her,  and  she  was  all  alive  to  the 
business  in  hand.  Each  item  of  the  inven- 
tory interested  her,  from  the  Alderneys  and 
Durhams  to  the  bantams  and  Dorkings,  but 
her  most  particular  inquiries  were  concern- 
ing the  cottage  at  Turtle’s-back.  “ What  a 
funny  name!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a whis- 
pered laugh. 

“ It  is  easily  changed,”  Mr.  Richardson  re- 
marked. 

“ No,  no ; I will  change  nothing  you  have 
doue,  nor  shall  a single  flower  or  shrub 
planted  by  good  Mrs.  Richardson  ever  be 
stirred.  She's  handsome,  you  say  f” 

“ I think  when  you  see  her  you  will  call 
her  beautiful-*-when  you  know  her  I'm  sure 
you  will.  She  is  much  nearer  your  age  than 
mine.” 

“ How  I shall  love  her — and  make  her  love 
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me  too ! And  the  sheep,”  said  Bella,  running 
her  finger  down  the  page;  “how  manyf 
Supposed  to  number  about  twenty-two  hun- 
dred. What  washings  and  what  shearings 
we'll  have  ! And  six  Alderneys ! Ah,  you 
shall  judge  whether  Mrs.  Richardson  can 
make  sweeter  butter  than  I.” 

“ You  know  how  to  chum,  then  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed ; I know  every  thing  should 
be  known  by  a farmer's” — wife  she  did  not 
quite  say,  for  she  stopped  iu  time. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Richardson  was  gone,  Ann, 
whose  curiosity  was  a consuming  fire,  came 
in  to  have  it  quenched.  Bella  made  known  to 
the  good  woman  the  substance  of  the  news, 
and  followed  it  up  with  a request,  diffidently 
made,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  remain 
under  the  hospitable  little  roof  in  Archdale 
Street  until  the  time  came  for  leaving 
Charleston. 

“ You  know  I shall  be  most  happy,  most 
gratified,  if  you  will  do  so,  Miss  Bella,”  re- 
plied Ann,  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears  of 
sympathy  and  pleasure. 

“ I will  trouble  you  as  little  as  possible,  I 
and  would  also  wish  to  help  you  all  in  my 
power.  Therefore,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  again  take  turns  with  you  at  nursing. 
Let  me  begin  to-morrow  morning,  won't 
you  ?”  Bella  worded  all  this  very  Well,  but 
her  manner  was  confused  and  bungling  to  a 
shocking  degree.  Ann’s  eyes  opened,  and 
they  remained  open.  She  perfectly  recog- 
nized the  symptoms  of  the  case. 

“Shall  I prepare — shall  I tell  him  you 
will  take  charge  of  him  with  me  T” 

“ If  you  think  it  necessary ; otherwise  I 
would  prefer  not.” 

Ann  thought  he  was  gaining  so  fast  he 
could  bear  a little  pleasant  surprise,  and 
said  so,  at  the  same  time  resolving  to  wit- 
ness the  surprise,  even  if  she  had  to  bore  an 
auger  hole  through  the  partition. 

Late  on  the  following  day  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Damarin  arrived.  Worn  with  traveling 
night  and  day,  and  depressed  with  anxiety 
that  was  hardly  less  than  despondency,  they 
presented  themselves  at  the  gate  in  a con- 
dition little  suited  for  meeting  the  shock 
of  the  two  joys  which  awaited  them  within 
— the  recovery  of  their  son  and  the  restora- 
tion to  them  of  their  Bella.  It  was  she  who 
ran  swiftly  to  meet  them  in  the  yard,  “ Thy 
son  liveth !”  her  only  words  of  greeting.  The 
embrace  she  then  gave  them  was  far  from 
being  that  of  a returned  fugitive.  She  ca- 
ressed and  clung  to  them  both  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  her  and  she  to  them.  And  when, 
with  hardly  another  word,  she  conducted 
them  to  the  presence  of  the  up-bolstered 
convalescent,  and  there  remained,  to  act  as 
moderator  to  the  agitation  of  the  three,  and 
offered  to  the  mother  the  chair  at  the  bed- 
side she  had  herself  been  occupying,  it  was 
with  the  manner  of  one  who  was  quite  at 
home  there,  as  of  her  own  good  right.  And 


after  the  conversation  became  comparative- 
ly quiet,  and  she  and  William,  taking  part 
in  it,  would  address  each  other,  the  manner 
of  both  plainly  enough  told  that  he  and  she 
perfectly  understood  one  another,  that  there 
was  no  cloud  between  them,  anjl  that  to 
them  the  whole  universe  contained  nothing 
but  light. 

The  little  kiss  with  which  Robert  and 
Polly  met,  when  on  that  unpleasant  even- 
ing he  re-entered  the  pleasant  portal  of 
Stone  House,  was  only  the  natural  outbud- 
ding  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were.  Very  much  in  the  way  that  was  pre- 
dicted, those  circumstances  continued  to 
act,  continued  to  bear  their  natural  fruit 
and  to  ripen  it,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
party  from  Charleston  got  home.  Bella, 
soon  divining  that  the  fruit  was  ripe,  though 
not  yet  plucked,  shook  the  tree  a little.  In 
fact,  so  anxious  was  she  there  should  be  no 
failure  in  the  affair,  she  gave  her  personal 
presence  at  the  interview  wherein  it  was 
arranged,  and  herself  saw  to  it  that  there 
was  no  mistake  made.  Finally,  to  bind  the 
bargain  and  seal  them  each  unto  the  other, 
she  stamped  them  each  with  the  signet  of 
her  own  sweet  lips. 

THE  END. 


TO  A CRUSHED  VIOLET. 

Timid  violet,  sadly  shrinking 
From  the  help  that  I essay, 

Fain  would  I with  freshest  dew-drops 
All  your  weariness  allay— 

Yet  I give  you  what  I may. 

Most  yon  always  droop  your  eyelids 
O'er  the  love-light  treasured  deep? 

Nay— around  you  spread  its  halo; 

Do  not  such  low  vigil  keep. 

Hiding  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

Yet  your  presence  is  so  fragrant, 
Making  all  my  chamber  sweet, 

I have  not  the  heart  to  murmur 
That  my  glance  you  will  not  meet, 
Earnestly  though  I entreat 

Bending  thus  and  shedding  perfume 
Is  so  sad,  there  seems  to  be 

In  your  form  but  music’s  echo — 
Music  from  all  gladness  free. 

Living  but  for  charity. 

Still  I wis  above  your  sadness 
Of  a song  to  drown  its  moan— 

Tis  of  tender  love  in  waiting: 

Will  not  love,  deep  love  atone 
For  the  lost  joy  you  have  known  ? 

Yes,  I think  my  love  has  saved  you : 
Lifted,  darling,  is  your  head ! 

Light  from  gracious  depth  is  welling; 
Now  at  last  my  hope  is  fed, 

Beauty  unto  fragrance  wed. 

Now— but  no,  111  hold  the  measure, 
Lest  to  careless  gaze  I show 

All  your  story,  quickened  violet  1 
Tis  enough  for  me  to  know 
Love’s  sweet  secret  singing  low. 
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A VIRGINIA  MILITIA  TRAINING 
OF  THE  LAST  GENERATION. 

AS  a young  and  observant  Yankee  I was 
traveling  in  Western  Virginia  about 
the  year  1835,  and  happened  to  be  present 
at  a May -day  training,  whose  novelties 
much  amused  me.  They  far  surpassed  the 
then  nearly  defunct  practices  under  the  mil- 
itary system  of  my  own  State — Massachu- 
setts— which  were  rapidly  passing  into  the 
farcical  and  the  burlesque.  I can,  at  this 
late  day,  do  little  more  than  sketch  the  out- 
line of  the  performances,  leaving  the  thou- 
sand and  one  grotesque  concomitants  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  They  were  in- 
describably ludicrous. 

The  company  had  been  warned  to  appear 
“duly  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  di- 
rects;” and  a little  before  one  in  the  after- 
noon Captain  Clodpole  gave  directions  for 
forming  the  line  of  parade.  The  orders 
were  carried  out  by  a big  sergeant,  whose 
lungs  seemed  to  supply  the  service  of  the 
missing  drum.  This  official  stepped  forth 
and  began  to  cry,  explosively,  “ All  Captain 
Clodpole’s  company  parade  here!  Come, 
gentlemen,  parade  here ! parade  here ! And 
all  you  that  hasn’t  guns,  fall  into  the  lower 
eendl”  The  summons  was  obeyed  by  all 
who  were  just  then  at  leisure.  The  others 
were  engaged,  either  as  parties  or  specta- 
tors, at  a game  of  quoits,  and  could  not  heed 
it  conveniently.  However,  in  some  fifteen 
4 or  twenty  minutes  the  game  was  finished, 
and  the  captain  was  enabled  to  form  his 
company  and  proceed  to  the  duties  of  the 
day. 

Then  came  the  order,  “ Look  to  the  right 
and  dress !”  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  subal- 
tern officers,  the  men  were  placed  in  a toler- 
ably straight  line;  but  as  every  man  was 
anxious  to  see  how  the  rest  stood,  those  on 
the  extremities  of  the  line  pressed  forward 
for  the  purpose  till  it  assumed  the  form  of 
a crescent. 

“Why,  look  at  'em!”  said  the  captain. 
“Why,  gentlemen,  yon  are  all  a-crooking 
here  at  both  eends,  so  that  you  will  get  on 
to  me  presently.  Come,  gentlemen,  dress! 
drees P 

After  straightening  the  line  somewhat 
the  captain  continued : “ Now,  gentlemen,  I 
am  going  to  carry  you  through  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  manual  exercise,  and  I want  you, 
gentlemen,  if  you  please,  to  pay  very  pertic- 
ular  attention  to  the  word  of  command,  just 
exactly  as  I give  it  out  to  you.  I hope  you 
will  have  a little  patience,  gentlemen,  if  yon 
please,  and  111  be  as  short  as  possible ; and 
if  I should  be  a-going  wrong,  I will  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  put  me 
right  again ; for  I mean  all  for  the  best ; and 
I hope  you  will  excuse  me,  if  you  please. 
And  one  thing  I must  caution  you  against 
in  perticular,  and  that  is  this — not  to  make 


any  mistakes  if  you  can  possibly  help  it; 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this  will  be  to  do  all 
the  motions  right  at  first,  and  what  will  help 
us  get  on  so  much  the  faster,  and  I will  try' 
to  have  it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  Come, 
boys,  now  come  to  a shoulder. 

“Poise  arms!  Cock  arms!  Very  hand- 
somely done. 

“ Take  aim ! Ram  down  cartridge ! No, 
no  — Fire!  I now  recollect  that  firing 
comes  next  after  taking  aim,  according  to 
Steuben ; but,  with  your  permission,  gentle- 
men, I’ll  read  the  words  of  command  exact- 
ly as  they  are  printed  in  the  book,  and  then 
I shall  be  sure  to  be  in  the  right.” 

“Oh  yes,  read  it!”  exclaimed  twenty 
voices ; “ that  will  save  time.” 

“ Tention  the  whole!  then.  Please  to 
observe,  gentlemen,  that  at  the  word  ‘ fire/ 
you  must  fire — that  is,  if  any  of  your  gunB 
are  loadened  you  must  not  shoot  in  yeamest, 
but  only  make  pretense,  like ; and  all  you 
gentlemen  fellow-soldiers  who’s  armed  with 
nothing  but  sticks,  riding  - switches,  and 
corn  stalks  needn’t  go  through  the  firings, 
but  stand  as  you  are,  and  keep  yourselves  to 
yourselves. 

“ ‘ Half-cock  arms !’  Very  well  done. 

“ ‘ S-h-u-t’  ( spelling ) — ‘ shot  pan !’  That, 
too,  would  have  been  very  handsomely  done 
if  you  hadn’t  have  handled  cartridge  instead 
of  shotting  pan ; but  I suppose  you  wasn’t 
noticing.  Now,  ’tention,  one  and  all,  gen- 
tlemen, and  do  that  motion  again. 

“ ‘ Shet  pan !’  Very  good — very  well  in- 
deed ; you  did  that  motion  equal  to  any  old 
soldiers.  You  improve  astonishingly. 

“‘ Handle  cartridge!’  Pretty  well,  con- 
sidering you’ve  done  it  wrong  eend  foremost, 
as  if  you  took  the  cartridge  out  of  your 
mouth,  and  bit  off  the  twist  with  the  car- 
tridge-box. 

“‘Draw  rammer!’  Those  who  have  no 
rammers  to  their  guns  need  not  draw,  but 
only  make  the  motion.  It  will  do  just  as 
well,  and  save  a great  deal  of  time. 

“‘Return  rammer!’  Very  well  again; 
but  you  would  have  done  it,  I think,  with 
greater  expertness  if  you  had  performed  the 
motion  with  a little  more  dexterity. 

“‘S-h-o-u-1’  (spelling) — yes.  ‘Shoulder 
arms!’  Very  handsomely  indeed.  Put  your 
guns  on  the  other  shoulder,  gentlemen. 

“‘Order  arms!’  Not  quite  so  well,  gen- 
tlemen; not  quite  all  together.  But  perhaps 
I did  not  speak  quite  loud  enough  for  you 
to  hear  me  $11  at  once.  Try  once  more,  if 
you  please.  I hope  you  will  be  patient, 
gentlemen.  We  will  soon  be  through. 

“ ‘ Order  arms !’  Handsomely  done,  gen- 
tlemen— very  handsomely  done ; and  all  to- 
gether too,  except  that  a few  of  you  were  a 
leetle  too  soon  and  others  a leetle  too  late. 

“ Now  in  laying  down  your  guns,  gentle- 
men, take  care  to  lay  the  locks  up,  and  the 
other  side  down.  ’Tention  the  whole ! 
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“ 1 Ground  arms  !’  Very  well. 

“ 1 Charge  baguet !’  ” 

Some  of  the  Men : “ That  can’t  be  right, 
captain.  Pray  look  again ; for  how  can  we 
charge  bagnet  without  our  guns  t” 

Captain : “ I don’t  know  as  to  that.  But 
I know  I’m  right ; for  here  it  is  printed  in 
the  book:  ‘ c-h-a-r’ — yes,  1 charge  bagnet 
that’s  right — that’s  the  word,  if  I know  how 
to  read.  Come,  gentlemen,  do,  pray,  charge 
bagnet.  Charge!  I say.  Why  don’t  you 
charge?  Do  you  think  I’ve  lived  to  this 
time  o’  day  and  don’t  know  what  4 charge 
bagnet’  is  ? Here — come  here : you  may  see 
for  yourselves.  It’s  as  plain  as  the  noses  on 
your  fa — Stop ! stay ! no,  halt ! No,  no — 
faith,  I’m  wrong ; I turned  over  two  leaves 
at  once.  But  I beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen. 
We  will  not  stay  out  long,  and  we’ll  have 
something  to  drink  as  soon  as  we  have  done. 
Come,  boys,  get  up  off  the  stumps  and  logs, 
and  take  up  your  guns,  and  we’ll  soon  be 
done.  Excuse  me,  if  you  please. 

“ 1 Fix  bagnet !’  4 Advance  arms !’  Very 

well  done.  Turn  the  cocks  of  your  guns  in 
front,  gentlemen,  and  that  will  bring  the 
barrels  behind,  and  hold  them  straight  up 
and  down,  if  you  please.  Let  go  with  your 
left  hand,  and  take  hold  with  your  right  just 
below  the  guard.  Steuben  says  the  gun 
must  be  held  4 p-e-r — perticular.’  Yes,  you 
must  always  mind  and  hold  your  guns  very 
perticular.  Now,  boys,  ’tention  the  whole ! 

“ 4 Present  arms !’  Very  handsomely  done ; 
only  hold  your  guns  over  the  other  knee — 
the  other  hand  up ; turn  your  guns  round  a 
leetle,  and  raise  them  up  higher.  Draw  the 
other  foot  back.  Now  you  are  nearly  right. 
Very  well  done,  gentlemen.  You  have  im- 
proved vastly  since  I first  saw  you.  What 
a charming  thing  it  is  to  see  men  under  good 
discipline ! Now,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the 
revolutions.  But,  Lord!  men,  you  have  got 
all  in  a sort  of  snarl,  as  I may  say.  How 
came  you  all  into  such  a higgledy-piggledy  ?” 

The  fact  was  that  the  shade  had  moved 
considerably  to  the  eastward  during  the  fore- 
mentioned  operations,  and  had  exposed  one 
wing  of  these  veterans  to  a galling  sun  fire. 
They  had  followed  the  shade,  little  by  little, 
and  so  had  come  at  length  to  represent  any 
figure  but  a straight  line. 

“Come,  gentlemen,”  says  the  captain, 
44  spread  yourselves  out  again  into  a straight 
line,  and  we  will  get  into  ranks  and  wheel- 
ings presently.” 

But  this  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
soldiers.  They  objected  to  going  into  the 
proposed  “ revolutions”  at  all,  inasmuch  as 
the  weather  was  very  hot,  and  they  had  al- 
ready been  in  the  field  three-fourths  of  an 
hour.  They  reminded  the  captain  of  his  re- 
peated promise  to  be  as  short  as  possible, 
and  it  was  clear  that  he  could  dispense  with 
all  these  more  active  manoeuvres  if  he  chose. 
They  were  all  very  thirsty,  and  if  he  would 


not  dismiss  them,  they  declared  they  would 
go  off  sans  permission  and  get  something  to 
drink.  He  might  fine  them,  if  that  would 
do  him  any  good:  they  were  able  to  pay 
their  fine,  but  could  not  go  without  drink  to 
please  any  body ; and  they  swore  they  would 
never  vote  for  another  captain  who  would 
be  so  rigorous. 

The  captain  behaved  with  great  spirit  on 
this  occasion,  and  a smart  colloquy  ensued, 
during  which  he  asserted  that  no  soldier 
ought  to  think  hard  of  the  orders  of  his  of- 
ficer, and  he  did  not  think  that  any  gentle- 
man on  the  ground  had  any  just  cause  to  be 
offended  at  him.  The  dispute  was  ended  by 
the  captain’s  sending  for  some  grog  for  their 
present  accommodation,  agreeing  to  omit 
reading  the  late  military  act,  as  required  to 
do,  and  also  all  the  military  manoeuvres  ex- 
cept a few  easy  and  simple  ones  which  could 
be  performed  under  the  shade.  So,  after 
drinking  their  grog,  they  “ spread  them- 
selves,” and  were  divided  into  platoons. 

“’Tention  the  whole!  ‘To  the  right, 
wheel !’  ” And  each  man  faced  to  the  right- 
about. 

“ Why,  gentlemen,  I didn’t  mean  for  every 
man  to  stand  still  and  turn  himself  natural- 
ly right  round ; but  when  I told  you  to  wheel 
to  the  right,  I intended  for  you  to  wheel 
round  to  the  right,  as  it  were.  Please  to 
try  that  again,  gentlemen.  Every  right- 
hand  man  must  stand  fast,  and  only  the  oth- 
ers turn  round.” 

In  a previous  part  of  the  exercise  it  had 
been  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  sizing 
them,  to  denominate  every  second  person  a 
“ right-hand  man.”  A very  natural  conse- 
quence was  that  on  the  present  occasion 
those  light-hand  men  maintained  their  posi- 
tion, while  all  the  intermediate  ones  faced 
about  as  before. 

“ Why,  look  at  ’em  now !”  exclaimed  the 
captain,  in  extreme  vexation.  “I’ll  be 
darned  if  you  can  understand  a word  I say. 
Excuse  me,  gentlemen ; but  it  really  seems 
as  if  you  could  not  come  at  it  exaotly.  In 
wheeling  to  the  right  the  right-hand  eend 
of  the  platoon  stands  fast,  and  the  other 
comes  round  like  a swingle-tree.  Those  on 
the  outside  must  march  faster  than  those  on 
the  inside,  and  those  on  the  inside  not  near 
so  fast  as  those  on  the  outside.  You,  certain- 
ly must  understand  me  now,  gentlemen : and 
now  please  to  try  once  more.” 

In  this  they  were  a little  more  successful 

“Very  well,  gentlemen.  And  now,  gen- 
tlemen, at  the  word  4 Wheel  to  the  left,’  you 
must  mind  to  wheel  to  the  left. 

“Tention  the  whole!  To  the  left — left 
— no,  right — that  is,  the  left — I mean  the 
right  left,  wheel ! March !” 

He  was  strictly  obeyed : some  to  the  left, 
and  some  to  the  right  left,  or  both  ways. 

“Stop!  Halt!  Let  us  try  again.  I could 
not,  just  then,  tell  my  right  hand  from  my 
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in  fhlVii  aa  ihmgti  Iriythvm 

had  brake  n loosed  Ifery  maritookih cyfera- 
marid,  with  utterance*  U kri  ttfeb -i,  A\  Sfe  so . 
fast  <#* t he  right  l”  /'Slow  -Haul 

down  your  umbrella?  <l  Fritter  on  th»yjt?ff  !” 
v‘fe*p  back  & Little  in  th#  Tiitddiw  tferfe 
v J&m'i  pro  vrd  mln  f* 

frisfe  there,  fWer  ifeWfe  tifefe  i»y 
hoofo !*  u j>asb  ypur.' hpofa?  lf  K^p  b^k  !7 
^ Stop  na,  Captain*  do  stop  ns  ? ^Fye  ioat  my 
shoe!”  “Get  rip  og^iiiT Ned t,r  ^jtc. 

ifef 

This  time  t did  iirifc  atop  to  bear  the  cap- 
tain1* remarks,  norleam  how  they  recovered 
from  ilieir  confusion  ; but  I could  ijasily  sen> 
why  feraipiified  tbree-fourths  of  ad  hour  for 
th*r  Vifeuia  troops  to  fonri  # hotib# 

^!i)uiid  the  gallows  ou  which  txld  John  Brown 
yiiis  hanged. 


Lett.  Vo  a must  excuse  un*.  gentlemen,  if 
yon  'please,  fnafees  ferfket,  as 

the  laying  is.  Long  fe$  have  ihtd 

hing'  few  feferu  oy cry  day  f but  fefe 
4ine  h>r  that:  Ku % gen tfeuum,  do  that  am- 
t ion  qnce  more.'7  • ✓ : ^ ' " .-'; . 'V •'  ;V- . ^ 

By  t lie  help  of  a officer 

m frorri  of  each  plafoms  they  wheeled  tills 
time  with  eofudderable  regnlaiity. 

ili’ftfe,  hoy  a;  you  must  try  to  wheel  by 
divisions;  dud  Ihcjv  is  one  tldug  in  pei tit- 
ular which  I have  'tv.  refee^t  gentle- 

iuen>  and  it  ib  fhis— not ^ fo.tuafe  m^y  blum 
dec  in  your  W hvkdi rig,  Vou  must  mind  mid 
keep  at #■  dishirie^  and  hot  talk  in 

the  ranks.  Ifon’fc  get  of  fix  agaih>  for  I 

fend  von  to  do  this  motion  w ell;  acrid  mi 
iriuko  any  blunder.  *.  , ^ 

“ 'Ttmti on  the  wfe% i By  di  ywiofe ! To 
the  light,  wheel  1 March  V' 


THE  GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRAN  PE  HE, 

Bt  A^THOHY  TEOthOTE.  ' '.  .'-V _. 

' ‘ *.  7 wl,  and  was  now  as  stmug  in  Marie's  breast 

:,/j?  v as  it  was  in  Jits  own,  lie  had  learned  this 

v ‘ : j at  any  rate  by  hi*  journey  to  Graopero,  and 

there  wa*  «Wjm,^tMug  of  cormol^tioii  in  the 
( • knowleffee^  •'B#V'fefeti!6le6^'  he  -ddil-  not 

tiud  that  ho  e.btUd  tfipinph.  Miirie  bad  been 
a weak  cdmigh:  to.  yield  to  his  faihei  once,  and 

^ would  yield  to  m,  ho  thought,  yet  again. 

jffijfr'  Women  in  this  nsspect—  as  he  told  -liunseLf*— 

were  dfercnttropi  men.  Tlmy  wens  tanght 
•■■V  - , i.\*;'  Uh,  tener  of  fi?.».dr  lives  to  submit, 

- r .r  . ';  V v.r/*iet,s  they  coo  3d  ovvti^uer  hv  miderh.urtd  m\- 

sec  tv  means,  by  little  art^.,  hy  -coaxing,  ami 
W by  Mari^  bo  did  not  doubt,  had  tried 

’ alt  tho^  rtud  had  failed  ilie  fiither?«  pnr- 

pfe  had  bee  n too  strong  for  her;  and  sbo  bad 
yielded.  Having  submit  ted  Price,  of  course 
‘ ' woidd  sohjTjit  regain.  I’hvrb  wm  ubout 

bi»  futhet  a fefetr  i?f  ^feiNfolne^  which 
'•  ■'  bn  wiw  Mire  Marie ^ Would  notl^  aWofcwUh- 
^f:0'<':-'[  ■'  stand.  And  then  iherc  would  be,  strung 

^ rifeirist  hia  f»feq»t^-feorg^  ’::thohkhL:ih»t. 
feeBpg  frr  hitrife  to  that  all  the 

. ,Tf  PTT?  r world  hnd  Wei  told  of  hc^f  coining  marriage, 

VMM  1M  3a>  , Hie  would  bo  bo uu d b»  go  through  with  it, 

E VOSS,  as  he  drove  back  to  Col-  The  idea,  of  It  had  ivuaomc  VamiliUr  te.  her, 
hd  thorjght  of  w hat  had  betdi  donc  She  had  uahqncrefl  fe  feiigb.aoce  whieji 
-y  lavst  tweiity-four  hours,  did  not  »be  must  nt  tot  hate  fdt.  and  fed  ruade 
ic  liud  much  occasion  for  triumph,  hcmlf  aCoUAtobted  to  regard  this  rngti  m 
•decd.  the  consolation  of  knowing  her  Intnru  hn^^fe  Anii  thrii  thPre  would 
jiti  lured  him,  arid  in  that  there  be  M&d&mti  Vo«s  lum,  drid  M..  le 

jin  amount  <»fyomfc»rt.  As  he  had  Ctir^  both  of  whbui  woidd  feok  it  inriiiife 


lyhcttcr  f >r  Murio?s  biture  welfare  that  she 
should  marry  a Roman  Catholic,  ns  was  Ur- 
matfe  than  a Prota&tant.  such  as  vrm  ht>f 
Sfetfe *Tq58^  . Arid  th»-‘n  the  rnouoy  * Even, 
if  lii*  <umld  bring  himself  to  believe  that  tho 
isoney-wa^  nothing  to  Mark,  it  would  he  a<* 
mueh  t^>  all  thoBe  by  whom  Marie  .would-  bn 
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surrounded  that  it  would  be  impossible  that 
she  should  be  preserved  from  its  influence. 

It  is  not  often  that  young  people  really 
know  each  other ; but  George  certainly  did 
not  know  Marie  Bromar.  In  the  first  place, 
though  he  had  learned  from  her  the  secret 
of  her  heart,  he  had  not  taught  himself  to 
understand  how  his  own  sullen  silence  had 
acted  upon  her.  He  knew  now  that  she  had 
continued  to  love  him ; but  he  did  not  know 
how  natural  it  had  been  that  she  should  have 
believed  that  he  had  forgotten  her.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  understand  how  differ- 
ent must  now  be  her  feelings  in  reference  to 
this  marriage  with  Adrian  from  what  they 
had  been  when  she  had  believed  herself  to  be 
utterly  deserted.  And  then  he  did  not  com- 
prehend how  thoroughly  unselfish  she  had 
been ; how  she  had  struggled  to  do  her  duty 
to  others,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might  to 
herself.  She  had  plighted  herself  to  Adrian 
Urmand  not  because  there  had  seemed  to 
her  to  be  any  brightness  in  the  prospect 
which  such  a future  promised  to  her,  but 
because  she  did  verily  believe  that,  circum- 
stanced as  she  was,  it  would  be  better  that 
she  should  submit  herself  to  her  friends. 
All  this  George  Voss  did  not  understand. 
Ho  had  thrown  his  thunder-bolt,  and  had 
seen  that  it  had  been  efficacious.  Its  effica- 
cy had  been  such  that  his  wrath  had  been 
turned  into  tenderness.  He  had  been  so 
changed  in  his  purpose  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  make  an  appeal  to  his  father  at  the 
cost  of  his  father’s  enmity.  But  that  appeal 
had  been  in  vain,  and,  as  he  thought  of  it 
all,  he  told  himself  that  on  the  appointed 
day  Marie  Bromar  would  become  the  wife 
of  Adrian  Urmand.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  a girl  betrothed  is  a girl  already  half 
married. 

He  was  very  wretched  as  he  drove  his 
horse  along.  Though  there  was  a solace  in 
the  thought  that  the  memory  of  him  had 
still  remained  in  Marie’s  heart,  there  was  a 
feeling  akin  to  despair  in  this  also.  His  very 
tenderness  toward  her  was  more  unendurable 
than  would  have  been  his  wrath.  The  pity 
of  it ! The  pity  of  it ! It  was  that  which 
made  him  sore  of  heart  and  faint  of  spirit. 
If  he  could  have  reproached  her  as  cold,  mer- 
cenary, unworthy,  heartless,  even  though  he 
had  still  loved  her,  he  could  have  supported 
himself  by  his  anger  against  her  unworthi- 
ness. But  as  it  was,  there  was  no  such  sup- 
port for  him.  Though  she  had  been  in  fault, 
her  virtue  toward  him  was  greater  than  her 
fault.  She  still  loved  him.  She  still  loved 
him — though  she  could  not  be  his  wife. 

Then  he  thought  of  Adrian  Urmand  and 
of  the  man’s  success  and  wealth,  and  general 
prosperity  in  the  world.  What  if  he  should 
go  over  to  Basle  and  take  Adrian  Urmand 
by  the  throat  and  choke  him  T What  if  he 
should  at  least  half  choke  the  successful  man, 
and  make  it  well  understood  that  the  other 


half  would  come  unless  the  successful  man 
would  consent  to  relinquish  his  bride? 
George,  though  he  did  not  expect  success  for 
himself,  was  fully  purposed  that  Urmand 
should  not  succeed  without  some  interference 
from  him — by  means  of  choking  or  other- 
wise. He  would  find  some  way  of  making 
himself  disagreeable.  If  it  were  only  by 
speaking  his  mind,  he  thought  that  he  could 
speak  it  in  such  a way  that  the  Basle  mer- 
chant would  not  like  it.  He  would  tell 
Urmand  in  the  first  place  that  Marie  was 
won  not  at  all  by  affection,  not  in  the  least 
by  any  personal  regard  for  her  suitor,  but 
altogether  by  a feeling  of  duty  toward  her 
uncle.  And  he  would  point  out  to  this  suitor 
how  dastardly  a thing  it  would  be  to  take 
advantage  of  a girl  so  placed.  He  planned 
a speech  or  two  as  he  drove  along  which  he 
thought  that  even  Urmand,  thick-skinned  as 
he  believed  him  to  be,  would  dislike  to  hear. 
“ You  may  have  her,  perhaps,”  he  would  say 
to  him,  “ as  so  much  goods  that  you  would 
buy,  because  she  is,  as  a thing  in  her  uncle’s 
hands,  to  be  bought.  She  believes  it  to  be 
her  duty,  as  being  altogether  dependent,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  her  uncle  may  choose. 
And  she  will  go  to  you,  as  she  would  to  any 
other  man  who  might  make  the  purchase. 
But  as  for  loving  you — you  don’t  even  be- 
lieve that  she  lives  you.  She  will  keep 
your  house  for  you ; but  she  will  never  love 
you.  She  will  keep  your  house  for  you — 
unless,  indeed,  she  should  find  you  to  be  so 
intolerable  to  her  that  she  should  be  forced 
to  leave  you.  It  is  in  that  way  that  you 
will  have  her — if  you  are  so  low  a thing  as 
to  be  willing  to  take  her  so.”  He  planned 
various  speeches  of  such  a nature — not  in- 
tending to  trust  entirely  to  speeches,  but  to 
proceed  to  some  attempt  at  choking  after- 
ward if  it  should  be  necessary.  Mario 
Bromar  should  not  become  Adrian  Urmand’s 
wife  without  some  effort  on  his  part.  So  re- 
solving, he  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  hotel 
at  Colmar. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  Madame 
Faragon  began  to  ask  him  questions  about 
the  wedding.  When  was  it  to  be  ? George 
thought  for  a moment,  and  then  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  even  heard  the  day 
named.  “ Why  don’t  you  answer  me, 
George  ?”  said  the  old  woman,  angrily.. 
“ You  must  know  when  it’s  going  to  be.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  it’s  going  to  be  at  all,” 
said  George. 

“Not  going  to  be  at  all!  Why  notf 
There  is  not  any  thing  wrong,  is  there? 
Were  they  not  betrothed  ? Why  don’t  you 
tell  me,  George  ?” 

“Yes;  they  were  betrothed.” 

“And  is  he  crying  off?  I should  liavo 
thought  Michel  Voss  was  the  man  to 
strangle  him  if  he  did  that.” 

“ And  I am  the  man  to  strangle  him  if  he 
don’t,”  said  George,  walking  out  of  the  room. 
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He  knew  that  he  had  been  Billy  and  ab- 
surd, but  he  knew  also  that  he  was  so  moved 
as  to  have  hardly  any  control  over  himself. 
In  the  few  words  that  he  had  now  said  to 
Madame  Paragon  he  had,  as  he  felt,  told  the 
story  of  his  own  disappointment ; and  yet  he 
had  not  in  the  least  intended  to  take  the  old 
woman  into  his  confidence.  He  had  not 
meant  to  have  said  a word  about  the  quarrel 
between  himself  and  his  father,  and  now  he 
had  told  every  thing. 

When  she  saw  him  again  in  the  evening, 
of  course  she  asked  him  some  further  ques- 
tions. “George,”  she  said,  “I  am  afraid 
things  are  not  going  pleasantly  at  Granpere.” 

“ Not  altogether,”  he  answered. 

“ But  I suppose  the  marriage  will  go  on  ?” 
To  this  he  made  no  answer,  but  shook  his 
head,  showing  how  impatient  he  was  at  be- 
ing thus  questioned.  “You  ought  to  tell 
me,”  said  Madame  Faragon,  plaintively, 
“considering  how  interested  I must  be  in 
all  that  concerns  you.” 

“ I have  nothing  to  tell.” 

“ But  is  the  marriage  to  be  put  off?”  again 
demanded  Madame  Faragon,  with  extreme 
anxiety. 

“ Not  that  I know  of,  Madame  Faragon : 
they  will  not  ask  me  whether  it  is  to  be  put 
off  or  not.” 

“ But  have  they  quarreled  with  M.  Ur- 
mand  f” 

“ No ; nobody  has  quarreled  with  M.  Ur- 
mancL” 

“ Was  he  there,  George  ?” 

“ What,  with  me ! No;  he  was  not  there 
with  me.  I have  never  seen  the  man,  since 
I first  left  Granpere  to  come  here.”  And 
then  George  Voss  began  to  think  what 
might  have  happened  had  Adrian  Urmand 
been  at  the  hotel  while  he  was  there  him- 
self. After  all,  what  could  he  have  said  to 
Adrian  Urmand,  or  what  could  he  have 
done  to  him  f 

“ He  hasn’t  written,  has  he,  to  say  that 
he  is  off  his  bargain  ?”  Poor  Madame  Fa- 
ragon was  almost  pathetic  in  her  anxiety  to 
learn  what  had  really  occurred  at  the  Lion 
d’Or. 

“ Certainly  not.  He  has  not  written  at 
all.” 

“ Then  what  is  it,  George  ?” 

“ I suppose  it  is  this — that  Marie  Bromar 
cares  nothing  for  him.” 

“ But  so  rich  as  he  is ! And  they  say,  too, 
such  a good-looking  young  man.” 

“ It  is  wonderful,  is  it  not  ? It  is  next  to 
a miracle  that  there  should  be  a girl  deaf 
and  blind  to  such  charms.  But,  neverthe- 
less, I believe  it  is  so.  They  will  probably 
make  her  marry  him,  whether  she  likes  it  or 
not.” 

“ But  she  is  betrothed  to  him.  Of  course 
she  will  marry  him.” 

“ Then  there  will  be  an  end  of  it,”  said 
George. 


There  was  one  other  question  which  Ma- 
dame Faragon  longed  to  ask ; but  she  was 
almost  too  much  afraid  of  her  young  friend 
to  put  it  into  words.  At  last  she  plucked 
up  courage,  and  did  ask  her  question  after 
an  ambiguous  way. 

“But  I suppose  it  is  nothing  to  you, 
George  T” 

“ Nothing  at  all.  Nothing  on  earth,”  said 
he.  “ How  should  it  be  any  thing  to  me  ?” 
Then  he  hesitated  for  a while,  pausing  to 
think  whether  or  no  he  would  tell  the  truth 
to  Madame  Faragon.  He  knew  that  there 
was  no  one  on  earth,  setting  aside  his  father 
and  Marie  Bromar,  to  whom  he  was  really 
so  dear  as  he  was  to  this  old  woman.  She 
would  probably  do  more  for  him,  if  it  might 
possibly  be  in  her  power  to  do  any  thing, 
than  any  other  of  his  friends.  And,  more- 
over, he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  false 
to  her,  even  on  such  a subject  as  this.  “ It 
is  only  this  to  me,”  he  said,  “ that  she  had 
promised  to  be  my  wife  before  they  had  ever 
mentioned  Urmand’s  name  to  her.” 

“ Oh,  George !” 

“And  why  should  she  not  have  prom- 
ised?” 

“ But,  George — during  all  this  time  you 
have  never  mentioned  it.” 

“ There  are  some  things,  Madame  Faragon, 
which  one  doesn’t  mention.  And  I do  not 
know  why  I should  have  mentioned  it  at  all. 
But  you  understand  all  about  it  now.  Of 
course  she  will  marry  the  man.  It  is  not 
likely  that  my  father  should  fail  to  have  his 
own  way  with  a girl  who  is  dependent  on 
him.” 

“ But  he — M.  Urmand ; he  would  give  her 
up  if  be  knew  it  all,  would  he  not  ?” 

To  this  George  made  no  instant  answer ; 
but  the  idea  was  there,  in  his  mind,  that  the 
linen-merchant  might  perhaps  be  induced  to 
abandon  his  purpose,  if  he  could  be  made  to 
understand  that  Marie  wished  it.  “If  he 
have  any  touch  of  manhood  about  him  he 
would  do  so,”  said  he. 

“ And  what  will  you  do,  George  ?” 

“ Do ! I shall  do  nothing.  What  should 
I do  ? My  father  has  turned  me  out  of  the 
house.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  I do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done.” 
Then  he  went  out,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  said  upon  the  question.  For  three  or 
four  days  there  was  nothing  said.  As  he 
went  in  and  out  Madame  Faragon  would 
look  at  him  with  anxious  eyes,  questioning 
herself  how  far  such  a feeling  of  lovo  might 
in  truth  make  this  young  man  forlorn  and 
wretched.  As  far  as  she  could  judge  by  his 
manner  he  was  very  forlorn  and  very  wretch- 
ed. He  did  his  work,  indeed,  and  was  busy 
about  the  place,  as  was  his  wont.  But  there 
was  a look  of  pain  in  his  face,  which  made 
her  old  heart  grieve,  and  by  degrees  her 
good  wishes  for  the  object  which  seemed  to 
be  so  much  to  him  became  eager  and  hot. 
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“ Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?”  she  asked 
at  last,  putting  out  her  fat  hand  to  take  hold 
of  his  in  sympathy. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  be  done,”  said  George, 
who,  however,  hated  himself  because  he  was 
doing  nothing,  and  still  thought  occasionally 
of  that  plan  of  choking  his  rival. 

“ If  you  were  to  go  to  Basle  and  see  the 
man  ?” 

“What  could  I say  to  him,  if  I did  see 
him!  After  all,  it  is  not  him  that  I can 
blame.  I have  no  just  ground  of  quarrel 
with  him.  He  has  done  nothing  that  is  not 
fair.  Why  should  he  not  love  her  if  it  suits 
him  f Unless  he  were  to  fight  me,  indeed — ” 

“ Oh,  George,  let  there  be  no  fighting.” 

“ It  would  do  no  good,  I fear.” 

“ None,  none,  none,”  said  she. 

“ If  1 were  to  kill  him,  she  could  not  be 
my  wife  then.” 

“ No,  no ; certainly  not.” 

“ And  if  I wounded  him,  it  would  make 
her  like  him,  perhaps.  If  he  were  to  kill  me, 
indeed,  there  might  be  some  comfort  in  that.” 

After  this  Madame  Faragon  made  no  fur- 
ther suggestions  that  her  young  Mend  should 
go  to  Basle. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  on  which 
George  had  left  Granpere  the  hours*did  not 
fly  very  pleasantly  at  the  Lion  d'Or.  Mi- 
chel Voss  had  gone  to  his  niece  immediately 
upon  his  return  from  his  walk,  intending  to 
obtain  a renewed  pledge  from  her  that  she 
would  be  true  to  her  engagement.  But  he 
had  been  so  full  of  passion,  so  beside  him- 
self with  excitement,  so  disturbed  by  all 
that  he  had  heard,  that  he  had  hardly  wait- 
ed with  Marie  long  enough  to  obtain  such  a 
pledge,  or  to  learn  from  her  that  she  refused 
to  give  it.  He  had  only  been  able  to  tell 
her  that  if  she  hesitated  about  marrying 
Adrian,  she  should  never  look  upon  his  face 
again ; and  then,  without  staying  for  a re- 
ply, he  had  left  her.  He  had  been  in  such  a 
tremor  of  passion  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  demand  an  answer.  After  that,  when 
George  was  gone,  he  kept  away  from  her 
during  the  remainder  of  the  morning.  Once 
or  twice  he  said  a few  words  to  his  wife, 
and  she  counseled  him  to  take  no  further 
outward  notice  of  any  thing  that  George 
had  said  to  him.  “It  will  all  come  right 
if  you  will  only  be  a little  calm  with  her,” 
Madame  Voss  had  said.  He  had  tossed  his 
head  and  declared  that  he  was  calm — the 
calmest  man  in  all  Lorraine.  Then  he  had 
come  to  his  wife  again,  and  she  had  again 
given  him  some  good  practical  advice. 
“ Don't  put  it  into  her  head  that  there  is  to 
be  a doubt,”  said  Madame  Voss. 

“ I haven't  put  it  into  her  head,”  he  an- 
swered, angrily. 

“ No,  my  dear,  no ; but  do  not  allow  her 


to  supposo  that  any  body  else  can  put  it 
there  either.  Let  the  matter  go  on.  She 
will  see  the  things  bought  for  her  wedding, 
and  when  she  remembers  that  she  has  al- 
lowed them  to  come  into  the  house  without 
remonstrating,  she  will  be  quite  unable  to 
object.  Don’t  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
objecting.”  Michel  Voss  again  shook  his 
head,  as  though  his  wife  were  an  unreason- 
able woman,  and  swore  that  it  was  not  he 
who  had  given  Marie  such  opportunity.  But 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  as  his  wife  recom- 
mended. “ Speak  softly  to  her,  my  dear,” 
said  Madame  Voss. 

“Don’t  I always  speak  softly?”  said  he, 
turning  sharply  round  upon  his  spouse. 

He  made  his  attempt  to  speak  softly  when 
he  met  Marie  about  the  house  just  before 
supper.  He  put  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder 
and  smiled,  and  murmured  some  word  of 
love.  He  was  by  no  means  crafty  in  what 
he  did.  Craft,  indeed,  was  not  the  strong 
point  of  his  character.  She  took  his  rough 
hand  and  kissed  it,  and  looked  up  lovingly, 
beseechingly,  into  his  face.  She  knew  that 
he  was  asking  her  to  consent  to  the  sacri- 
fice, and  he  knew  that  she  was  imploring 
him  to  spare  her.  This  was  not  what  Ma- 
dame Voss  had  meant  by  speaking  softly. 
Could  she  have  been  allowed  to  dilate  upon 
her  own  convictions,  or  had  she  been  able 
adequately  to  express  her  own  ideas,  she 
should  have  begged  that  there  might  be  no 
sentiment,  no  romance,  no  kissing  of  hands, 
no  looking  into  each  other's  faces,  no  half- 
murmured  tones  of  love.  Madame  Voss  be- 
lieved strongly  that  the  every-day  work  of 
the  world  was  done  better  without  any  of 
these  glancings  and  glimmerings  of  moon- 
shine. But  then  her  husband  was,  by  na- 
ture, of  a fervid  temperament,  given  to  the 
influence  of  unexpressed  poetic  emotions ; 
and  thus  subject,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of 
his  will,  to  much  weakness  of  purpose.  Ma- 
dame Voss  perhaps  condemned  her  husband 
in  this  matter  the  more  because  his  roman- 
tic disposition  never  showed  itself  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  her.  He  would  kiss  Marie's 
hand  and  press  Marie’s  wrist,  and  hold  dia- 
logues by  the  eye  with  Marie.  But  with 
his  wife  his  speech  was — not  exactly  yea, 
yea,  and  nay,  nay — but  yes,  yes,  and  no,  no. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  she 
should  specially  dislike  this  weakness  of  his 
which  came  from  his  emotional  tempera- 
ment. “ I would  just  let  things  go,  as  though 
there  were  nothing  special  at  all,”  she  said 
again  to  him,  before  supper,  in  a whisper. 

“ And  so  I do.  What  would  you  have  me 
say  ?” 

“Don't  mind  petting  her,  but  just  be  as 
you  would  be  any  other  day.” 

“ I am  as  I would  be  any  other  day,”  he 
replied.  However,  he  knew  that  his  wife 
was  right,  and  was,  in  a certain  way,  aware 
that  if  he  could  only  change  himself  and  be 
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another  sort  of  man,  he  might  manage  the 
matter  better.  He  could  be  fiercely  angry, 
or  caressingly  affectionate.  But  he  was  un- 
able to  adopt  that  safe  and  golden  mean 
which  his  wife  recommended.  He  could  not 
keep  himself  from  interchanging  a piteous 
glance  or  two  with  Marie  at  supper,  and  put 
a great  deal  too  much  unction  into  his  ca- 
ress to  please  Madame  Voss  when  Marie 
came  to  kiss  him  before  she  went  to  bed. 

In  the  mean  time  Marie  was  quite  aware 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  determine 
what  she  would  do.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
declare  at  once  that  she  had  determined — 
had  determined  fully  before  her  uncle  and 
George  had  started  for  their  walk  up  to  the 
wood-cutting.  When  she  was  giving  them 
their  breakfast  that  morning  her  mind  was 
folly  made  up.  She  had  had  the  night  to 
lie  awake  upon  it,  to  think  it  over,  and  to 
realize  all  that  George  had  told  her.  It  had 
come  to  her  as  quite  a new  thing  that  the 
man  whom  she  worshiped  worshiped  her  too. 
While  she  believed  that  nobody  else  loved 
her;  when  she  could  tell  herself  that  her 
fate  was  nothing  to  any  body ; as  long  as  it 
had  seemed  to  her  that  the  world  for  her 
must  be  cold,  and  hard,  and  material — so 
long  could  she  reconcile  to  herself,  after 
some  painful  dubious  fashion,  the  idea  of 
being  the  wife  either  of  Adrian  Urmand  or 
of  any  other  man.  Some  kind  of  servitude 
was  needful,  and  if  her  uncle  was  decided 
that  she  must  be  banished  from  his  house, 
the  kind  of  servitude  which  was  proposed  to 
her  at  Basle  would  do  as  well  as  another. 
But  when  she  had  learned  the  truth — a truth 
so  unexpected — then  such  servitude  became 
impossible  to  her.  On  that  morning,  when 
she  came  down  to  give  the  men  their  break- 
fast, she  had  quite  determined  that,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  might,  she  would 
never  become  the  wife  of  Adrian  Urmand. 
Madame  Voss  had  told  her  husband  that 
when  Marie  saw  the  things  purchased  for  her 
wedding  coming  into  the  house,  the  very 
feeling  that  the  goods  had  been  bought 
would  bind  her  to  her  engagement.  Marie 
had  thought  of  that  also,  and  was  aware 
that  she  must  lose  no  time  in  making  her 
purpose  known,  so  that  articles  which  would 
be  unnecessary  might  not  be  purchased.  On 
that  very  morning,  while  the  men  had  been 
up  in  the  mountain,  she  had  sat  with  her 
aunt  hemming  sheets — intended  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  already  overflowing  stock  pos- 
sessed by  M.  Urmand.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  had  brought  herself  to  do 
that — telling  herself,  however,  that  as  the 
linen  was  there,  it  must  be  hemmed ; when 
there  had  come  a question  of  marking  the 
sheets,  she  had  evaded  the  task,  not  with- 
out raising  suspicion  in  the  bosom  of  Ma- 
dame Voss. 

But  it  was,  as  she  knew,  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  her  uncle  should  be  informed  of 


her  purpose.  When  he  had  come  to  her 
after  the  walk  and  demanded  of  her  wheth- 
er she  still  intended  to  marry  Adrian  Ur- 
mand, she  had  answered  him  falsely.  “ I 
suppose  so,”  she  had  said.  The  question — 
such  a question  as  it  was — had  been  put  to 
her  too  abruptly  to  admit  of  a true  answer 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  But  the  false- 
hood almost  stuck  in  her  throat,  and  was  a 
misery  to  her  till  she  could  set  it  right  by  a 
clear  declaration  of  the  truth.  She  had  yet 
to  determine  what  she  would  do ; how  she 
would  tell  this  truth;  in  what  way  sho 
would  insure  to  herself  the  power  of  carry- 
ing out  her  purpose.  Her  mind,  the  reader 
must  remember,  was  somewhat  dark  in  the 
matter.  She  was  betrothed  to  the  man,  and 
sho  had  always  heard  that  a betrothal  was 
half  a marriage.  And  yet  she  knew  of  in- 
stances in  which  marriages  had  been  broken 
off  after  betrothal  quite  as  ceremonious  as 
her  own — had  been  broken  off  without  scan- 
dal or  special  censure  from  the  Church. 
Her  aunt,  indeed,  and  M.  le  Cur6  had,  ever 
since  the  plighting  of  her  troth  to  M.  Ur- 
mand, spoken  of  the  matter  in  her  presence 
as  though  the  wedding  were  a thing  already 
nearly  done ; not  suggesting  by  the  tenor  of 
their  speech  that  any  one  could  wish  in  any 
case  to  make  a change,  but  pointing  out  in- 
cidentally that  any  change  was  now  out  of 
the  question.  But  Marie  had  been  sharp 
enough  to  understand  perfectly  the  gist  of 
her  aunt's  manoeuvres  and  of  the  priest's  in- 
cidental information.  The  thing  could  be 
done,  she  knew,  and  she  feared  no  one  in 
the  doing  of  it— except  her  uncle.  But  she 
did  fear  that  if  she  simply  told  him  that  it 
must  be  done,  he  would  have  such  a power 
over  her  that  she  would  not  succeed.  In 
what  way  could  she  do  it  first,  and  then  tell 
him  afterward? 

At  last  she  determined  that  she  would 
write  a letter  to  M.  Urmand,  and  show  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  her  uncle  when  the  post 
should  have  taken  it  so  far  out  of  Granpere 
on  its  way  to  Basle  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  her  uncle  should  recall  it.  * Much  of 
the  day  after  George's  departure  and  much 
of  the  night  were  spent  in  the  preparation 
of  this  letter.  Marie  Bromar  was  not  so 
well  practiced  in  the  writing  of  letters  as 
will  be  the  majority  of  the  young  ladies  who 
may,  perhaps,  read  her  history.  It  was  a 
difficult  thing  for  her  to  begin  the  letter, 
and  a difficult  thing  for  her  to  bring  it  to  its 
end.  But  the  letter  was  written  and  sent. 
The  post  left  Granpere  at  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  taking  all  letters  by  way  of  Re- 
miremont ; and  on  the  day  following  George's 
departure  the  post  took  Marie  Bromar's  let- 
ter to  M.  Urmand. 

When  it  was  gone  her  state  of  mind  was 
very  painful.  Then  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  show  the  copy  to  her  uncle.  She 
had  posted  the  letter  between  six  and  seven 
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with  her  own  hands,  and  had  then  come 
trembling  back  to  the  inn,  fearful  that  her 
uncle  should  discover  what  she  had  done 
before  her  letter  should  be  beyond  his  reach. 
When  She  saw  the  mail  conveyance  go  by  on 
its  route  to  Remiremont  then  she  knew  that 
she  must  begin  to  prepare  for  her  uncle’s 
wrath.  She  thought  that  she  had  heard  that 
the  letters  were  detained  some  time  at  Re- 
miremont before  they  went  on  to  Epinal  in 
one  direction  and  to  Mulhouse  in  the  other. 
She  looked  at  the  railway  time-table  which 
was  hung  up  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
inn,  and  saw  the  hour  of  the  departure  of 
the  diligence  from  Remiremont  to  catch  the 
train  at  Mulhouse  for  Basle.  When  that 
hour  was  passed  the  conveyance  of  her  letter 
was  insured,  and  then  she  must  show  the 
copy  to  her  uncle.  He  came  into  the  house 
about  twelve,  and  ate  his  dinner  with  his 
wife  in  the  little  chamber.  Marie,  who  was 
in  and  out  of  the  room  during  the  time, 
would  not  sit  down  with  them.  When  press- 
ed to  do  so  by  her  uncle  she  declared  that 
she  had  eaten  lately  and  was  not  hungry. 
It  was  seldom  that  she  would  sit  down  to 
dinner,  and  this,  therefore,  gave  rise  to  no 
special  remark.  As  soon  as  his  meal  was 
over  Michel  Voss  got  up  to  go  out  about  his 
business,  as  was  usual  with  him.  Then  Ma- 
rie followed  him  into  the  passage.  “Un- 
cle Michel,”  she  said,  “ I want  to  speak  to 
you  for  a moment.  Will  you  come  with 
me  ?” 

“ What  is  it  about,  Marie  V9 

11  If  you  will  come,  I will  show  you.” 

44  Show  me ! What  will  you  show  me  P’ 

44  It’s  a letter,  Uncle  Michel.  Come  up 
stairs  and  you  shall  see  it.”  Then  he  fol- 
lowed her  up  stairs,  and  in  the  long  public 
room,  which  was  at  that  hour  deserted,  she 
took  out  of  her  pocket  the  copy  of  her  letter 
to  Adrian  Urmand,  and  put  it  into  her  un- 
cle’s hands.  “It  is  a letter,  Uncle  Michel, 
which  I have  written  to  M.  Urmand.  It 
went  this  morning,  and  you  must  see  it.” 

“ A letter  to  Urmand  f”  he  said,  as  he  ,took 
the  paper  suspiciously  into  his  hands. 

“ Yes,  Uncle  Michel.  I was  obliged  to 
write  it.  It  is  the  truth,  and  I was  obliged 
to  let  him  know  it.  I am  afraid  you  will  be 
angry  with  me,  and — turn  me  away;  but  I 
can  not  help  it.” 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 


you.  I did  not  mean  to  be  bad.  I hope  that  yon  will 
forget  me,  and  try  to  forgive  me.  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  1 do  how  bad  1 have  been. 

44  Your  most  humble  servant, 

“ With  the  greatest  respect, 

“ Marxi  Bromar.” 

The  letter  had  taken  her  long  to  write, 
and  it  took  her  uncle  long  to  read  before 
he  came  to  the  end  of  it.  He  did  not  get 
through  a line  without  sundry  interruptions, 
which  all  arose  from  his  determination  to 
contradict  at  once  every  assertion  which  she 
made.  “ You  can  not  prevent  his  coming,” 
he  said,  “ and  it  shall  not  be  prevented.”  “ Of 
course  you  have  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and 
it  must  be.”  “Nonsense  about  deceiving 
him.  He  is  not  deceived  at  all.”  “ Trash ! 
you  are  not  fond  of  another  man.  It  is  all 
nonsense.”  “ You  must  do  what  your  uncle 
wishes.  You  must,  now — you  must!  Of 
course  you  will  love  him.  Why  can’t  you 
let  all  that  come  as  it  does  with  others  ?” 
“ Letter  gone ; yes  indeed,  and  now  I must 
go  after  it.”  “Trouble!  yes!  Why  oould 
you  not  tell  me  before  you  sent  itf  Have 
I not  always  been  good  to  you  f”  “ You 
have  not  been  bad — not  before.  You  have 
been  very  good.  It  is  this  that  is  bad.” 
“ Forget  you,  indeed.  Of  course  he  won’t. 
How  should  het  Are  you  not  betrothed 
to  him?  He’ll  forgive  you  fast  enough 
when  you  just  say  that  you  did  not  know 
what  you  were  about  when  you  were  writ- 
ing it.”  Thus  her  uncle  went  on;  and  as 
the  outburst  of  his  wrath  was,  as  it  were, 
chopped  into  little  bits  by  his  having  to 
continue  the  reading  of  the  letter,  the  storm 
did  not  fall  upon  Marie’s  head  so  violently 
as  she  had  expected.  “ There’s  a pretty  ket- 
tle of  fish  you’ve  made,”  s^id  he,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  reading  the  letter.  “ Of 
course  it  means  nothing.” 

“But  it  must  mean  something,  Uncle 
Michel.” 

“I  say  it  means  nothing.  Now  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I shall  do,  Marie.  I shall  start 
for  Basle  directly.  I shall  get  there  by 
twelve  o’clock  to-night  by  going  through 
Colmar,  and  I shall  endeavor  to  intercept 
the  letter  before  Urmand  would  receive  it 
to-morrow.”  This  was  a cruel  blow  to  Marie 
after  all  her  precautions.  “ If  I can  not  do 
that,  I shall  at  any  rate  see  him  before  he 
gets  it.  That  is  what  I shall  do,  and  you 
must  let  me  tell  him,  Marie,  that  you  repent 
having  written  the  letter.” 

“ But  I don’t  repent  it,  Uncle  Michel ; I 
don’t  indeed.  I can’t  repent  it.  How  can 
I repent  it  when  I really  mean  it  ? I shall 
never  become  his  wife.  Indeed  I shall  not. 
Oh,  Uncle  Michel,  pray,  pray,  pray  do  not  go 
to  Basle.” 

But  Michel  Voss  resolved  that  he  would 
go  to  Basle,  and  to  Basle  he  went.  The  im- 
mediate weight,  too,  of  Marie’s  misery  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  order  to  catch 
the  train  for  Basle  at  Colmar  her  uncle  need 


“ The  Hotel  Lion  d’Ob,  Gbahfebs,  October  1, 18*-. 

44 M.  Urmaxd, — I take  up  my  pen  in  great  sorrow 
and  remorse  to  write  you  a letter,  and  to  prevent  you 
from  coming  over  here  for  tne,  as  you  intended,  on 
this  day  fortnight  I have  promised  to  be  your  wife, 
but  it  can  not  be.  I know  that  I have  behaved  very 
badly,  but  it  would  be  worse  if  I were  to  go  on  and 
deceive  you.  Before  I knew  you  I had  come  to  be 
fond  of  another  man ; and  I find  now,  though  I have 
struggled  hard  to  do  what  my  uncle  wishes,  that  I 
could  not  promise  to  love  you  and  be  your  wife.  I 
have  not  told  Uncle  Michel  yet,  but  1 shall  as  soon  as 
this  letter  is  gone. 

44 1 am  very,  very  sorry  for  the  trouble  I have  given 
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not  start  quite  immediately.  There  was  an 
hour  during  which  he  could  continue  to  ex- 
ercise his  eloquence  upon  his  niece,  and  en- 
deavor to  induce  her  to  authorize  him  to 
contradict  her  own  letter.  He  appealed  first 
to  her  affection,  and  then  to  her  duty ; and 
after  that,  having  failed  in  these  appeals,  he 
poured  forth  the  full  vials  of  his  wrath  upon 
her  head.  She  was  ungrateful,  obstinate, 
false,  unwomanly,  disobedient,  irreligious, 
sacrilegious,  and  an  idiot.  In  the  fury  of 
his  anger  there  was  hardly  any  epithet  of 
severe  rebuke  which  he  spared,  and  yet,  as 
every  cruel  word  left  his  mouth,  he  assured 
her  that  it  should  all  be  taken  to  mean  noth- 
ing if  she  would  only  now  tell  him  that  he 
might  nullify  the  letter.  Though  she  had 
deserved  all  these  bad  things  which  he  had 
spoken  of  her,  yet  she  should  be  regarded  as 
having  deserved  none  of  them,  should  again 
be  accepted  as  having  in  all  points  done  her 
duty,  if  she  should  only,  even  now,  be  obe- 
dient. But  she  was  not  to  be  shaken.  She 
had  at  last  formed  a resolution,  and  her  un- 
cle’s words  had  no  effect  toward  turning  her 
from  it.  “ Uncle  Michel,”  she  said  at  last, 
speaking  with  much  seriousness  of  purpose, 
and  a dignity  of  person  that  was  by  no  means 
thrown  away  upon  him,  “ if  I am  what  you 
say,  I had  better  go  away  from  your  house.  I 
know  I have  been  bad.  I was  bad  to  say  that 
I would  marry  M.  Urmand.  I will  not  defend 
myself.  But  nothing  on  earth  shall  make  me 
marry  him.  You  had  better  let  me  go  away 
and  get  a place  as  a servant  among  our  friends 
at  Epinal.”  But  Michel  Voss,  though  he 
was  heaping  abuse  upon  her  with  the  hope 
that  he  might  thus  achieve  his  purpose,  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  severing  the  con- 
nection which  bound  him  and  her  together. 

• He  wanted  to  do  her  good,  not  evil.  She 
was  exquisitely  dear  to  him.  If  she  would 
only  let  him  have  his  way  and  provide  for 
her  welfare  as  he  saw,  in  his  wisdom,  would 
be  beet,  he  would  at  once  take  her  in  his 
arms  again  and  tell  her  that  she  was  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  But  she  would  not ; and 
he  went  at  last  off  on  his  road  to  Colmar  and 
Basle  gnashing  his  teeth  in  anger. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Nothing  was  said  to  Marie  about  her  sins 
on  that  afternoon  after  her.  uncle  had  started 
on  his  journey.  Every  thing  in  the  hotel  was 
blank  and  sad  and  gloomy ; but  there  was,  at 
any  rate,  the  negative  courfort  of  silence,  and 
Marie  was  allowed  to  go  about  the  house  and 
do  her  work  without  rebuke.  But  she  ob- 
served that  the  curd — M.  le  Curd  Gondin — 
sat  much  with  her  aunt  during  the  evening, 
and  she  did  not  doubt  but  that  she  herself 
and  her  iniquities  made  the  subject  of  their 
discourse. 

M.  le  Curd  Gondin,  as  he  was  generally 


called  at  Granpere — being  always  so  spoken 
of,  with  his  full  name  and  title,  by  the  large 
Protestant  portion  of  the  community — was  a 
man  very  much  respected  by  all  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  respected  by  the  Protest- 
ants because  he  never  interfered  with  them, 
never  told  them  either  behind  their  backs  or 
before  their  faces  that  they  would  be  damned 
as  heretics,  and  never  tried  tho  hopeless  task 
of  converting  them.  In  his  intercourse  with 
them  he  dropped  the  subject  of  religion  al- 
together— as  a philologist  or  an  entomolo- 
gist will  drop  his  grammar  or  his  insects  in 
his  intercourse  with  those  to  whom  grammar 
and  insects  are  matters  of  indifference.  And 
he  was  respected  by  the  Catholics  of  both 
sorts — by  those  who  did  not  and  by  those 
who  did  adhere  with  strictness  to  the  letter 
of  their  laws  of  religion.  With  the  former 
he  did  his  duty,  perhaps  without  much  en- 
thusiasm. He  preached  to  them,  if  they 
would  come  and  listen  to  him.  He  chris- 
tened them,  confirmed  them,  and  absolved 
them  from  their  sins — of  course  after  due 
penitence.  But  he  lived  with  them,  too,  in 
a friendly  way,  pronouncing  no  anathema* 
against  them  because  they  were  not  as  at- 
tentive to  their  religious  exercises  as  they 
might  have  been.  But  with  those  who  took 
a comfort  in  sacred  things,  who  liked  to  go 
to  early  masses  in  cold  weather,  to  be  punc- 
tual at  ceremonies,  to  say  the  rosary  as  sure- 
ly as  the  evening  came,  who  knew  and  per- 
formed all  the  intricacies  of  fasting  as  order- 
ed by  the  bishop,  down  to  the  refinement  of 
an  egg  more  or  less  in  the  whole  Lent,  or  the 
absence  of  butter  from  the  day’s  cookery — 
with  these  he  had  all  that  enthusiasm  which 
such  people  like  to  encounter  in  their  priest. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  that  he  was  a wise 
man — and  probably,  on  the  whole,  a good 
man;  that  he  did  good  service  in  his  par- 
ish, and  helped  his  people  along  in  their  lives 
not  inefficiently.  He  was  a small  man,  with 
dark  hair  very  closely  cut,  with  a tonsure 
that  was  visible,  but  not  more  than  visible, 
with  a black  beard  that  was  shaved  every 
Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings, 
but  which  was  very  black  indeed  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings.  He  always 
wore  the  black  gown  of  his  office,  but  would 
go  about  his  parish  with  an  ordinary  soft 
slouch  hat — thus  subjecting  his  appearance 
to  an  absence  of  ecclesiastical  trimness 
which  perhaps  the  more  enthusiastic  of  his 
friends  regretted.  Madame  Voss  certainly 
would  have  wished  that  he  would  have  had 
himself  shaved,  at  any  rate,  every  other  day, 
and  that  he  would  have  abstained  from  show- 
ing himself  in  the  street  of  Granpere  without 
his  clerical  hat.  But,  though  she  was  very 
intimate  with  her  curd,  and  had  conferred 
upon  him  much  material  kindness,  she  had 
never  dared  to  express  her  opinion  to  him 
upon  these  matters. 

During  much  of  that  afternoon  M.  le  Curd 
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sat  with  Madame  Toss,  lmt  not  a word  was 
said  to  Marie  about  her  disobedience  either 
by  him  or  by  her.  Nevertheless  Mario  felt 
that  her  sine  were  being  discussed  and  that 
the  lecture  was  coming.  She  herself  bad 
uevcr  quite  liked  M.  le  Cure — not  having  auy 
special  reason  for  disliking  him,  but  regard- 
ing him  as  a man  who  was  perhaps  a little 
deficient  in  spirit,  and  perhaps  a trifle  too 
mindful  of  his  creature  comforts.  M.  le 


Cure  took  a great  deal  of  snuff,  and  Marie 
did  not  like  snuff- taking.  Her  uncle  smoked 
a great  deal  of  tobacco,  and  that  she  thought 
very  nice  and  proper  in  a man.  Had  her 
uncle  taken  the  snuff  and  the  priest  smoked 
the  tobacco,  she  would  probably  have  equal- 
ly approved  of  her  uncle's  practice  and  dis- 
approved that  of  the  priest,  because  she 
loved  the  one  and  did  not  love  the  other. 
She  had  thought  it  probable  that  she  might 
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be  sent  for  during  the  evening,  and  had, 
therefore,  made  for  herself  an  immensity  of 
household  work,  the  performance  of  all 
which  on  that  very  evening  the  interests  of 
the  Lion  d’Or  would  imperatively  demand. 
The  work  was  all  done,  but  no  message  from 
Aunt  Josey  summoned  Marie  into  the  little 
parlor. 

Nevertheless  Marie  had  been  quite  right 
in  her  jndgment.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, between  eight  and  nine,  M.  le  Cur6  was 
again  in  the  house,  and  had  a cup  of  coffee 
taken  to  him  in  the  little  parlor.  Marie, 
who  felt  angry  at  his  return,  would  not  take 
it  herself,  but  sent  it  in  by  the  hands  bf 
Peter  Veque.  Peter  Veque  returned  in  a 
few  minutes  with  a message  to  Marie,  say- 
ing that  M.  le  Curd  wished  to  see  her. 

“ Tell  him  that  I am  very  busy,”  said  Ma- 
rie. “Say  that  uncle  is  away,  and  that 
there  is  a deal  to  do.  Ask  him  if  another 
day  won’t  suit  as  well.” 

She  knew  when  she  sent  this  message 
that  another  day  would  not  suit  as  well. 
And  she  must  have  known  also  that  her  un-  j 
cle’s  absence  made  no  difference  in  her  work. 
Peter  came  back  with  a request  from  Ma- 
dame Voss  that  Marie  would  go  to  her  at 
once.  Marie  pressed  her  lips  together, 
clinched  her  fists,  and  walked  down  into 
the  room  without  the  delay  of  an  instant. 

“Marie,  my  dear,”  said  Madame  Voss, 
“ M.  le  Curd  wishes  to  speak  to  you.  I will 
leave  you  for  a few  minutes.”  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  listen.  Marie  could 
not  refuse  to  bo  lectured  by  the  priest. 
But  she  told  herself  that  having  had  the 
courage  to  resist  her  uncle,  it  certainly  was 
out  of  the  question  that  any  one  else  should 
have  the  power  to  move  her. 

“ My  dear  Marie,”  began  the  curd,  “ your 
aunt  has  been  telling  me  of  this  little  dif-  j 
ference  between  you  and  your  affianced  hus- 
band. Won’t  you  sit  down,  Marie,  because  | 
we  shall  be  able  so  to  talk  more  comforta- 
bly f’ 

“ I don’t  want  to  talk  about  it  at  all,” 
said  Marie.  But  she  sat  down  as  she  was 
bidden. 

“But,  my  dear,  it  is  needful  that  your 
friends  should  talk  to  you.  I am  sure  that 
you  have  too  much  sense  to  think  that  a 
young  woman  like  yourself  should  refuse  to 
hear  her  friends.”  Marie  had  it  almost  on  her 
tongue  to  tell  the  priest  that  the  only  friends 
to  whom  she  chose  to  listen  were  her  uncle 
and  her  aunt ; but  she  thought  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  that  she  should  remain 
silent.  “ Of  course,  my  dear,  a young  per- 
son like  you  must  know  that  she  must  walk 
by  advice,  and  I am  sure  you  must  feel  that 
no  one  can  give  it  you  more  fittingly  than 
your  own  priest.”  Then  he  took  a large 
pinch  of  snuff. 

“If  it  were  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
Church — yes,”  she  said. 


“And  this  has  to  do  with  the  Church  very 
much.  Indeed,  I do  not  know  how  any  of 
our  duties  in  this  life  can  not  have  to  do 
with  the  Church.  There  can  be  no  duty 
omitted  as  to  which  you  would  not  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  necessary  that  you  Bhould 
get  absolution  from  your  priest.” 

“ But  that  would  be  in  the  church,”  said 
Mane,  not  quite  knowing  how  to  make 
good  her  point. 

“ Whether  you  are  in  the  church  or  out 
of  it  is  just  the  same.  If  you  were  sick 
and  in  bed,  would  your  priest  be  nothing  to 
you  then  ?” 

“ But  I am  quite  well,  Father  Gondin.” 

“Well  in  health;  but  sick  in  spirit — as  I 
am  sure  you  must  own.  And  I must  explain 
to  you,  my  dear,  that  this  is  a matter  in. 
which  your  religious  duty  is  specially  in 
question.  You  have  been  betrothed,  you 
know,  to  M.  Urmand.” 

“ But  people  betrothed  are  very  often  not 
married,”  said  Marie,  quickly.  “ There  was 
Annette  Lolme  at  Saint  Die.  She  was  be- 
trothed to  Jean  Stein  at  Pugnac.  That 
was  only  last  winter.  And  then  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  money ; and  the 
betrothal  went  for  nothing,  and  Father  Car- 
rier himself  said  it  was  all  right.  If  it  was 
all  right  for  Annette  Lolme,  it  must  be  all 
right  for  me — as  far  as  betrothing  goes.” 

The  story  that  Marie  told  so  clearly  was 
perfectly  true,  and  M.  le  Curd  Gondin  knew' 
that  it  was  true.  He  wished  now  to  teach 
Marie  that  if  certain  circumstances  should 
occur  after  a betrothal  which  would  make 
the  marriage  inexpedient  in  the  eyes  of  the 
parents  of  the  young  people,  then  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  would  not  exert  itself 
to  insist  on  the  sacred  nature  of  the  pledge ; 
but  that  if  the  pledge  was  to  be  called  in 
question  simply  at  the  instance  of  a capri- 
cious young  woman,  then  the  Church  would 
have  full  power.  His  object,  in  short,  was 
to  insist  on  parental  authority,  giving  to 
parental  authority  some  little  additional 
strength  from  his  own  sacerdotal  recogni- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  the  betrothing  prom- 
ise. But  he  feared  that  Marie  would  be  too 
strong  for  him,  if  not  also  too  clear-headed. 
“You  can  not  mean  to  tell  me,”  said  he, 
“ that  you  think  that  such  a solemn  promise 
as  you  have  given  to  this  young  man,  tak- 
ing one  from  him  as  solemn  in  return,  is  to 
go  for  nothing  f” 

“ I am  very  sorry  that  I promised — very 
sorry  indeed ; but  I can  not  keep  my  prom- 
ise.” 

“ You  are  bound  to  keep  it,  especially  as 
all  your  friends  wish  the  marriage,  and 
think  that  it  will  be  good  for  you.  Annette 
Lolme’s  friends  wished  her  not  to  marry. 
It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  Marie,  that  if  you 
break  your  faith  to  M.  Urmand,  you  will 
commit  a very  grievous  sin,  and  you  will 
commit  it  with  your  eyes  open.” 
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are  such  queer  cattle,”  said  Michel.  “ They 
think  about  all  manner  of  things,  and  then 
they  don’t  know  what  they  are  thinkiug.” 

“ But  who  is  the  other  man  f”  demanded 
Adrian,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  let- 
ter. Any  one  judging  from  his  countenance 
when  he  asked  the  question  would  have  im- 
agined that  in  spite  of  his  promise  he  be- 
lieved every  word  that  had  been  written  to 
him.  His  face  was  a picture  of  blank  de- 
spair, and  his  voice  was  low  and  hoarse. 
“ You  must  know  whom  she  means,”  he  add- 
ed, when  Michel  did  not  at  once  reply. 

“ Yes ; I know  whom  she  means.” 

“ Who  is  it,  then,  M.  Voss  f” 

“ It  is  George,  of  course,”  replied  the  inn- 
keeper. 

“ I did  not  know,”  said  poor  Adrian  Ur- 
mand. 

“ She  never  spoke  a dozen  words  to  any 
other  man  in  her  life ; and  as  for  him,  she 
has  hardly  seen  him  for  the  last  eighteen 
months.  He  has  come  over  and  said  some- 
thing to  her,  like  a traitor;  has  reminded 
her  of  some  childish  promise,  some  old  vow, 
something  said  when  they  were  children, 
and  meaning  nothing ; and  so  he  has  fright- 
ened her.” 

“I  was  never  told  that  there  was  any 
thing  between  them,”  said  Urmand,  begin- 
ning to  think  that  it  would  become  him  to 
be  indignant. 

“ There  was  nothing  to  tell — literally 
nothing.” 

“ They  must  have  been  writing  to  each 
other.” 

“ Never  a line ; on  my  word  as  a man.  It 
was  just  as  I tell  you.  When  George  went 
from  home  there  had  been  some  fooling,  as 
I thought,  between  them ; and  I was  glad 
that  he  should  go.  I didn’t  think  it  meant 
any  thing,  or  ever  would.”  As  Michel  Voss 
said  this  there  did  occur  to  him  an  idea  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  been  wrong  to  in* 


terfere  in  the  first  instance — that  there  had 
then  been  no  really  valid  reason  why  George 
should  not  have  married  Marie  Bromar ; but 
that  did  not  in  the  least  influence  his  judg- 
ment as  to  what  it  might  be  expedient  to  do 
now.  He  was  still  as  sure  as  ever  that,  as 
things  stood  now,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  marriage 
between  his  niece  and  Adrian  Urmand. 
“But  since  that  there  has  been  nothing,” 
continued  he,  “absolutely  nothing.  Ask 
her,  and  she  will  tell  you  so.  It  is  some  ro- 
mantic idea  of  hers  that  she  ought  to  stick 
to  her  first  promise,  now  that  she  has  been 
reminded  offit.” 

All  this  did  not  convince  Adrian  Urmand, 
who  for  a while  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  take  Marie’s 
refusal,  and  thus  to  let  the  matter  .drop.  It 
would  be  very  bitter  to  him,  because  all 
Basle  had  now  heard  of  his  proposed  mar- 
riage, and  a whole  shower  of  congratulations 
had  already  fallen  upon  him  from  his  fel- 
low-townspeople; but  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  more  bitter  to  be  rejected  again  in 
person  by  Marie  Bromar,  and  then  to  be 
stared  at  by  all  the  natives  of  Granpere. 
He  acknowledged  that  George  Voss  was  a 
traitor ; and  would  have  been  ready  to  own 
that  Marie  was  another  had  Michel  Voss 
given  him  any  encouragement  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  Michel  throughout  the  whole 
morning — and  they  were  closeted  together 
for  hours — declared  that  poor  Marie  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  If  Adri- 
an was  but  once  more  over  at  Granpere  all 
would’ be  made  right.  At  last  Michel  Voss 
prevailed,  and  persuaded  the  young  man  to 
return  with  him  to  the  Lion  d’Or. 

They  started  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  traveled  to  Granpere  by  way  of 
Colmar  and  the  mountain.  The  father  thus 
passed  twice  through  Colmar,  but  on  neither 
occasion  did  he  call  upon  his  son. 


CALIFORNIA. 

III.— ITS  PRODUCTS  AND  PRODUCTIVENESS.— INFORMATION  FOR  FARMERS. 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 


A LADY  in  New 'York,  wife  of  a distin- 
guished literary  man,  relates  that  in 
her  younger  days  she  met  at  a party  the 
wife  of  a wealthy  fellow-citizen,  to  whom, 
on  being  introduced,  she  incidentally  re- 
marked, “I  see  you  every  Sunday;  we  are 
members  of  the  same  church.”  “ Ah !”  was 
the  reply ; “ where  do  you  sit  t I do  not  re- 
member your  face.”  “Oh,  we  sit  in  the  gal- 
lery,” answered  the  editor’s  wife.  “ Indeed  I 
in  the  gallery  f”  echoed  the  fine  lady,  with  a 
little  shrug;  then,  remembering  her  man- 
ners, she  added,  “ Well,  some  very  respecta- 
ble people  ait  in  the  gallery.” 

California  has  been  for  many  years  regard- 


ed by  Eastern  people  as  this  lady  thought  of 
the  gallery  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Phydle,  D.D.’s 
church.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
some  very  respectable  people  live  in  Califor- 
nia; but  we  who  live  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  continent  are  sorry  for  them,  and  do  not 
doubt,  in  our  hearts,  that  they  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  come  over  to  us.  Very  few  sus- 
pect that  the  Californians  have  the  best  of 
us,  and  that,  so  far  from  living  in  a kind  of 
rude  exile,  they  enjoy,  in  fact,  the  finest  cli- 
mate, the  most  fertile  soil,  the  loveliest  skies, 
the  mildest  winters,  the  most  healthful  re- 
gion, in  the  whole  United  States.  California 
has  long  passed  with  us  in  the  East  as  a 
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good  enough  sort  of  country  for  over-advent- 
urous young  men : it  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
part  of  the  American  continent,  either  for 
health  or  for  profitable  and  pleasant  living 
in  any  industrious  pursuit. 

Its  merits,  for  any  thing  except  mining, 
even  its  own  inhabitants  have  been  slow  to 
discover;  and  as  the  placer  mines  slowly 
gave  out,  there  were  not  wanting  Califor- 
nians who  devoutly  believed  that  some  day 
their  State  would  once  more  be  abandoned 
to  cattle  and  wild  horses.  In  1847,  when  I 
spent  eleven  months  on  the  California  coast, 
it  was  universally  believed  that  but  a small 
part  of  the  soil  would  produce  crops.  “ There 
are  no  trees  on  these  great  plains,”  said  every 
body ; u and  if  not  a tree  will  grow,  of  course 
the  soil  must  be  sterile.”  But  on  many  of 
those  treeless  plains  wheat  has  since  yielded 
from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  and 
there  is  no  year  in  which  some  adventurous 
farmer  does  not  discover  some  new  product 
for  which  the  climate  and  soil  are  specially 
adapted,  and  which  pays  better  than  gold- 
mining. 

One  reason  for  the  ill  repute  of  the  State 
as  an  agricultural  region  is  that  it  overturns 
all  the  ideas  of  Eastern  farmers.  Our  people 
came  to  the  State,  and  attempted  to  plant 
and  sow  in  May  or  June,  when  the  rains 
were  over,  and,  of  course,  they  got  no  more 
return  than  if  they  had  planted  com  in  Illi- 
nois in  August.  Then,  getting  no  crop  from 
their  planting,  they  beheld  the  whole  wild 
plain  in  June  turn  brown  and  sere,  the  grass 
dry  up,  the  clover  utterly  disappear,  and  of 
course  they  were  ready  to  give  up  the  coun- 
try as  a desert.  They  did  not  then  know 
that  the  grass  lies  on  the  plain  rich,  natural- 
ly cured  hay ; that  the  clover  seed,  by  a cu- 
rious provision  of  nature,  is  preserved  in  a 
little  bur,  on  which  the  cattle  actually  fat- 
ten, when  to  the  careless  eye  the  ground 
seems  to  be  bare ; and  that  the  wild  oat  hlso 
holds  its  nutritious  seed  all  the  season ; so 
that  these  brown  pastures  are  perhaps  the 
sweetest  and  beet  support  for  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  soil  in  California.  They 
had  to  learn  not  only  the  necessity  of  irri- 
gation on  the  higher  and  drier  lands,  but  the 
manner  of  performing  that  work ; they  had 
to  conquer  many  superstitions  which  assert- 
ed the  unproductiveness  or  the  limited  pro- 
ductiveness of  California ; and  meantime 
mining  was  the  chosen  and  favorite  occupa- 
tion of  the  majority  of  those  who  came  to 
the  State,  and  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  only 
those  who  despaired  of  success  in  the  mines 
and  in  trade  who  turned  their  attention  to 
the  soil.  In  this  year,  1872,  California  is 
still,  to  a great  extent,  a country  in  which 
mining  is,  as  they  say,  “ played  out,”  while 
agriculture  has  not  taken  its  place.  In  such 
counties  as  Tuolumne  you  will  see  this  plain- 


ly. The  people  are  but  slowly  discovering 
that  the  great  source  of  the  State’s  wealth  is 
in  its  productive  soil. 

In  California  the  rains  begin  late  in  Octo- 
ber. The  grass  is  green  all  winter ; plowing 
begins  on  the  first  of  December ; wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  other  crops  are  sowed  as  soon 
as  the  land  can  be  made  fit ; and  sowing  and 
planting  are  continued  as  late  as  March. 
Thus  the  husbandman  has  three  or  four 
months  to  put  in  his  crops.  Trees  are  also 
transplanted  in  this  season.  South  of  San 
Francisco,  and  in  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  frost  is  rarely  known,  roses  bloom 
all  the  winter  through,  the  flower  garden  is 
constantly  full  of  flowers,  and  many  shade 
trees,  like  the  acacias,  the  pepper-tree,  and 
the  live-oaks,  keep  their  foliage  green  the 
year  round.  Com  is  planted  from  March 
to  May,  and  harvested  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber. In  the  southern  counties,  and  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  especially,  many  farm- 
ers take  two  crops  from  the  same  field — 
wheat  or  barley  for  the  first,  and  com  for 
the  second;  and  I have  seen  fields  which 
yielded,  in  a good  season,  ninety  bushelB 
of  com  for  this  second  crop.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  commonly  sown  for  hay,  and  cut 
before  the  heads  fill,  in  April  or  May.  Where 
this  is  done  it  is  usual  to  plant  com  on  the 
same  ground  when  the  hay  crop  is  cut.  Thus 
the  farmer  gets  two  valuable  crops  from  the 
same  field.  The  harvest  season  for  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  is  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  in  June. 

After  the  middle  of  April  the  rains  cease, 
and  the  whole  harvest  season  is  absolutely 
without  rain.  Thus  the  farmer  is  not  hur- 
ried, and  the  harvest  proceeds  with  none  of 
that  haste  and  anxiety  about  the  weather 
which  trouble  the  Eastern  farmer.  The 
small  grains  are  usually  gathered  by  a ma- 
chine called  a “ header,”  which  clips  off  only 
the  heads  of  the  grain  stalk.  Wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  are  threshed  on  the  field,  put  into 
bags,  and  left  either  on  the  field  or  along  the 
railroad,  for  weeks  often,  in  the  open  air,  and 
until  the  crop  is  sold  and  shipped.  The  grain 
does  not  sweat,  nor  is  it  liable  to  injury  from 
this  exposure.  Hay,  too,  is  baled  or  stacked 
on  the  field,  and  left  there  until  it  is  wanted. 
Potatoes  are  often  left'  in  the  ground  long 
after  they  are  fit  for  digging.  Thus  it  is 
evident  the  farmer  has,  in  the  long,  dry  Cal- 
ifornia summer,  an  immense  advantage  over 
his  Eastern  competitor.  He  needs  fewer 
hands,  he  is  not  hurried,  and  he  requires 
no  costly  granaries  or  bams  to  contain  the 
products  of  his  fields. 

Nor  does  he  need  to  put  away  much  food 
for  his  cattle.  A quarter  of  an  acre  of  beets, 
replanted  as  they  are  used,  will  support  a cow 
during  the  whole  year.  Work-horses  receive 
barley  and  hay,  but  sheep  are  never  fed; 
market  cattle  fatten  in  the  pastures,  and 
horses  not  at  work  get  no  food  except  what 
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they  pick  up  in  the  fields,  in  winter  as  well 
as  summer.  The  alfalfa,  or  Chilian  clover, 
which  is  now  beginning  to  be  largely  sown, 
does  well  to  feed  to  pigs,  to  cows,  and  even 
to  ploV-horses,  and  bears  enormons  crops. 
On  low  ground,  or  where  it  can  be  irriga- 
ted, as  much  as  twenty  tons  have  been  taken 
from  an  acre ; it  is  not  cut  from  December  to 
April,  but  yields  from  six  to  eight  cuttings  in 
the  year.  Cattle  and  horses  are  more  easily 
kept  in  good  condition  in  California  than 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
farmer  needs  no  such  substantial  stables  as 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

Fruit  trees  bear  much  earlier  than  in  the 
East.  The  peach  bears  a peck  in  the  second 
year  from  planting  the  pit ; the  apple  gives 
a crop  at  five  years,  and  begins  to  bear  at 
three;  the  curculio  is  unknown;  and  such 
perishable  fruits  as  plums  and  cherries  keep 
far  longer  than  with  us.  have  eaten  cher- 
ries and  strawberries  in  Colorado  which  had 
been  brought  from  Sacramento — a four  days’ 
journey — and  they  were  in  perfect  order.  The 
growth  of  fruit  and  other  trees  is  extraordi- 
nary. The  eucalyptus,  a fine  Australian  ever- 
green shade  tree,  has  made  twenty  feet  in  a 
year  (I  have  seen  one,  eight  years  from  a small 
cutting,  which  was  seventy-five  feet  high  and 
two  and  a half  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base) ; 
the  apricot  becomes  almost  a forest  tree  in 
size ; and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State  it 
is  the  custom  to  make  fences  of  sticks  of  wil- 
low, sycamore,  or  cotton -wood,  cut  to  the 
length  of  eight  feet,  and  stuck  into  the 
ground  in  December.  These  strike  root  at 
once,  and  grow  so  rapidly  that  in  the  second 
year  the  farmer  cuts  his  fire-wood  from  these 
living  fences. 

Moreover,  the  variety  of  fruits  cultivated 
in  the  farmer’s  orchard,  especially  in  South- 
ern California,  is  much  greater  than  with 
us.  I have  seen,  commonly,  in  orchards,  the 
apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  quince,  plum, 
nectarine,  pomegranate — a most  lovely  tree 
or  tall  shrub  when  in  bloom ; the  fig,  which 
bears  two  crops  a year ; the  orange,  lemon, 
almond,  olive,  English  walnut,  and  apricot ; 
and  you  may  eat  strawberries,  wherever 
care  is  bestowed  upon  them,  in  every  month 
of  the  year.  Fruit  trees  are  all  free  from 
disease,  though  the  pear-slug  begins  to  be 
troublesome  in  some  places ; and  the  finest 
varieties  of  fruit  known  in  the  East  grow 
freely  here. 

When  you  buy  a farm  in  California,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  State  or  in  some  of  the  wooded  foot-hills, 
you  buy  clear  land.  You  have  not  to  girdle 
trees,  pull  stumps,  or  toil  among  under- 
brush. Thousands  of  acres  are  every  year 
bought  or  rented,  plowed  at  once,  and  sown 
to  grain,  without  even  the  expense  of  fen- 
cing in  many  of  the  counties,  which  have 
adopted  “no  fence”  laws.  Men  do  here 
more  easily  what  they  used  to  do  in  Illinois 
Vol.  XLV. — No.  866. — IT 


and  Indiana : buy  a farm,  and  with  their 
first  crop  clear  all  their  expenses  and  the 
price  of  the  land.  Where  there  are  trees, 
except  far  up  on  the  mountain-sides,  they 
are  usually  the  lovely  oaks  of  this  State, 
evergreen  trees  which  nature  has  planted, 
so  that  the  finest  park-like  effects  are  pro- 
duced. I spent  yesterday,  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, with  a party  of  pleasant  picnickers 
upon  one  of  these  oak-covered  plains,  green 
as  our  finest  pastures  are  in  June,  with  a 
lovely  lake  in  the  centre  of  a fair  smooth 
field  of  about  1500  acres;  with  oaks  scat- 
tered over  the  plain  in  irregular  clumps  and 
masses,  and  detached  trees,  as  beautifully 
as  Olmstead  or  Ignatz  Pilat  could  place 
them ; with  finely  rounded  hills,  green  to 
their  summits,  surrounding  us  on  every  side ; 
with  so  bright,  and  the  air  so  mild  and 
sweet,  that  a baby  slept  on  the  ground, 
wrapped  in  shawls  and  rugs,  and  awoke 
rosy  and  crowing.  It  had  rained  hard  over- 
night, but  we  sat  on  the  greensward  to  eat 
our  luncheon ; and  there  were  New  Yorkers 
present  rash  and  irreverent  enough  to  de- 
clare that  even  the  Central  Park  was  never 
so  lovely  as  this  little  piece  of  nature’s  own 
landscape-gardening.  The  California  live- 
oak  is  a low-branching,  wide-spreading  tree ; 
it  often  attains  the  height  of  seventy  feet, 
with  a width — not  circumference — of  foli- 
age of  120  feet ; and  where  it  grows  the  plain 
is  without  underbrush — as  clear  and  clean 
os  a highly  cultivated  park. 

Where  nature  has  done  and  does  so  much, 
man  gains  a quick  reward  for  his  efforts. 
Our  costliest  and  rarest  greenhouse  flowers 
grow  here  out-of-doors  all  winter,  almost 
without  care.  In  the  vineyards  are  planted 
by  the  acre  the  grapes  which  at  home  are 
found  only  in  the  hot-houses  of  the  wealthy. 
The  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  is  a common  say- 
ing in  the  great  valleys  that  the  ground  is 
better  after  it  has  yielded  two  crops  than  at 
the  first  plowing ; and  though,  as  a rule,  the 
fanners,  especially  in  Southern  California, 
live  in  small  and  mean  houses,  the  climate — 
which  permits  children  to  play  out-of-doors 
for  at  least  330  days  in  the  year,  and  which 
makes  the  piazza  or  the  neighboring  shade 
tree  pleasanter  than  a room,  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer — is  probably  to  blame  for 
their  carelessness.  The  dwelling  is  a less 
important  part  of  the  farm  than  with  us.  I 
am  sorry  that  it  is  so ; and  I warn  the  wives 
of  farmers  who  thiuk  of  removing  to  Cali- 
fornia to  stipulate  beforehand  that  their 
husbands  shall  build  them  neat  and  pleasant 
houses  in  the  beginning.  If  you  put  it  off 
you  will  never  do  it,  for  you  will,  like  many 
of  your  predecessors,  become  accustomed  to 
a small  and  mean-looking  dwelling.  The 
climate  does  not  here  force  you  to  substantial 
building. 

The  dry  climate  of  California  does  not 
make  a cellar  necessary  to  health,  nor  need 
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the  house  be  of  two  stories.  A long  range 
of  rooms,  with  broad  and  comfortable  piaz- 
zas, is  the  best  for  this  State.  I have  seen 
some  farm-houses  br%ilt  in  this  style — which 
is  copied  after  the  adobes  of  the  old  Spanish 
Californians — which  were  both  charming 
and  cheap,  and  very  convenient  for  the  wom- 
en of  the  household. 

No  doubt  the  slight  houses,  and  the  con- 
stant out-door  life  which  the  climate  makes 
possible,  do  much  for  the  health  of  invalids 
who  come  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
But  the  warm  and  dry  air  has  been  found  a 
great  natural  remedy  for  consumption  and 
diseases  of  the  throat.  I have  come  upon 
some  remarkable  cures  during  the  past  win- 
ter— men  and  women  who  recovered  strength 
and  flesh  without  medicine,  and  very  rapid- 
ly, so  that  they  ceased  to  be  invaids  after 
only  a few  months*  residence  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties.  Southern  California  has 
a better  climate  than  Italy ; and  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Bernardino  are  al- 
ready frequented  by  numbers  whp  found  no 
relief  at  Nice,  or  Aiken,  or  in  Florida. 

To  the  settler  from  the  far-off  East  it  is 
an  important  advantage  that  California  has, 
in  a remarkable  degree,  a well-settled,  or- 
derly, and  law-abiding  population.  Three 
races — the  Indians,  the  old  Spaniards,  aud 
we  .“Americans” — live  here  harmoniously 
together.  No  man  need  fear  for  his  life  or 
his  property,  even  in  the  most  thinly  settled 
parts  of  the  State.  There  has  been  vio- 
lence : stages  have  been  robbed ; highway- 
men, who  called  themselves  “road  agents,” 
have  in  times  past  waylaid  travelers;  in 
the  towns  and  mining  camps  you  hear  even 
now  of  lawless  deeds;  but  the  Californian 
knows  how  to  build  up  a peaceful,  law- 
ful society  better,  I think,  than  any  oth- 
er in  the  world.  No  State  in  the  Union 
is  better  supplied  with  schools.  In  so  thin- 
ly settled  and  far-away  a district  os  San 
Bernardino  County  I found  country  schools, 
attended  by  Spanish  and  American  children 
in  common,  and  taught  by  zealous  and  in- 
telligent teachers.  The  best  proof  I can 
offer  you  of  what  I have  asserted  of  the  se- 
curity of  lifo  and  property  is  this,  that  I have 
the  past  winter  traveled  through  the  most 
thinly  settled  parts  of  the  southern  counties, 
over  the  least-frequented  roads,  alone  or  with 
but  a single  companion;  have  stopped  to 
cook  my  dinner  in  the  Indian  huts,  asked  for 
a night’s  lodging  at  Spanish  ranchos,  slept 
sometimes  on  the  green  grass,  with  my  horse 
staked  out,  my  feet  near  a fire,  and  my  body 
wrapped  in  overcoat  and  blanket ; and  jour- 
neying thus  day  after  day,  I had  not  even  a 
revolver  with  me,  and  no  arm  larger  than  a 
pocket-knife.  And  on  one  of  the  loneliest 
parts  of  my  journey,  among  the  mountains 
of  San  Bernardino  County,  I found  a San 
Francisco  lady  established  near  a hot  sul- 
phur spring,  and  with  but  two  children,  the 


largest  of  them  a boy  of  seventeen,  building 
herself  a house,  employing  carpenters  and 
laborers,  and  “making**  a place.  She  had 
found  health  and  strength  in  this  wilder- 
ness, and  lived  there  without  fear  or  danger. 

For  intelligent  farmers — men  who  like  to 
go  a little  out  of  the  old  ruts  of  farming — 

I California  seems  to  me  the  finest  country 
! conceivable.  I speak  now  especially  of  the 
great  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys, 
which  contain  the  bulk  of  the  richest  farm- 
ing land  in  the  State.  Such  men  may  es- 
tablish themselves  by  field  crops ; but  they 
will  find  before  them  an  almost  illimitable 
field  for  experiment,  with  great  rewards  for 
perseverance  and  skill.  Near  Marysville, 
two  years  ago,  a farmer,  finding  that  his  or- 
chard of  apples,  pears,  etc.,  did  not  pay  as 
well  as  formerly,  bethought  him  of  the  cas- 
tor-bean. He  planted  several  acres  as  an 
experimental  crojf  found  that  his  soil  was 
suitable  for  it,  and  last  spring  I saw  on  his 
place  one  hundred  acres  in  castor-oil.  The 
plant,  which  is  with  us  in  the  East  a tender 
ornamental  shrnb,  was  here  planted  and 
hoed  or  plowed  like  corn,  and  when  ripe  a 
press  in  a shed  at  the  edge  of  the  field  made 
the  oil.  Iu  the  East  his  adventure  would 
have  needed  a solid  brick  building  for  his 
machinery,  as  well  as  costly  drying  and 
bleaching  rooms.  Here  the  oil  was  bleached 
under  a rainless  sky,  ai|d  a shed,  which  could 
not  have  cost  fifty  dollars,  sufficiently  pro- 
tected his  engine  and  press.  In  the  Napa 
Valley  a farmer  thought  hops  would  pay. 
Ho  planted  ten  acres,  and  two  crops  gave 
him  a handsome  littlo  fortune.  Some  years 
ago  farmers  within  reach  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  planted  cherries ; and  I know 
a man  whose  cherry  orchard,  wherein  Chi- 
nese pick  the  fruit  at  a trifling  expeuse,  has 
netted  him  for  several  years  past  thirty  dol- 
lars a tree.  Several  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing first-class  raisins,  and  it  needs  only  that 
the  right  kind  of  grape  shall  be  planted  to 
make  the  manufacture  of  raisins  a highly 
profitable  industry  in  Southern  California. 
Beet  sugar  has  been  successfully  and  very 
profitably  manufactured  for  two  years  in 
several  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  sugar- 
beet,  which  is  found  to  yield  a larger  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  this  climate  than  in 
France,  is  a very  profitable  crop,  wherever 
machinery  for  reducing  it  is  at  hand.  Cot- 
ton is  already  produced,  and  of  excellent 
quality,  in  the  Sau  Joaquin  and  Tulare  val- 
leys ; twenty  acres  can  be  planted  and  kept 
in  order  by  one  man,  and  the  crop  averaged 
last  year  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre.  Col- 
onel Strong,  a Mississippi  planter,  reports 
that  the  whole  cost  of  making  and  market- 
ing the  crop  is  twenty-eight  dollars  per  acre, 
leaving  a net  profit  of  forty-seven  dollars 
per  acre,  or  nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
on  twenty  acres,  which  is  the  quantity  per 
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man.  The  silk  culture  is  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  and  it 
would  be  more  generally  successful,  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  farming  operations,  where 
there  are  women  and  children  to  attend  to 
this  branch.  Hops,  of  which  I spoke  above, 
obtain  a higher  price  than  those  raised  in 
the  East,  being  stronger,  and,  owing  to  the 
dry  summer,  more  sure  to  be  gathered  in 
good  order.  Rice,  flax,  and  hemp  are  all,  on 
suitable  soils,  sure  crops ; and  the  culture 
of  the  ramie  promises  to#prove  more  prof- 
itable and  successful  in  Southern  California 
than  any  where  else  in  this  country.  I have 
seen  several  plantations  in  Santa  Barbara 
and  other  counties  which  promise  well.  . 

The  vine,  of  course,  grows  well  almost  ev- 
ery where,  and  the  best  vineyardists  are 
now  planting  German  and  French  varieties, 
and  trying  to  make  light  wines.  But  I be- 
lieve in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  valleys 
the  raisin  grape  will  be  found  more  profita- 
ble than  even  wine-making  or  brandy-dis- 
tilling. 

As  an  adjunct  to  farming,  or  whore  men 
come  with  capital  enough  to  attempt  it  as 
a business,  wool-growing  and  cattle-raising 
yield  handsome  profits.  Sheep  are  neither 
fed  nor  housed  in  this  State ; they  are  herd- 
ed all  the  year  round,  and  the  wool-grower 
counts  upon  doubling  the  number  of  his 
sheep  every  year — that  is  to  say,  he  raises 
as  many  lambs  of  both  sexes  as  he  has  ewes. 
Many  men  who  keep  sheep  do  not  own  lands, 
but  hire  the  pastures  at  so  much  per  head — 
usually  ten  cents  a year  for  each  sheep ; and, 
as  a rule,  it  is  reckoned  that  the  wool  pays 
all  the  expenses,  and  the  sheep — for  which 
there  is  always  a ready  sale — are  clear  prof- 
it. Colonel  Hollister,  one  of  the  largest 
sheep-owners  in  the  State,  came  here,  in 
1853,  with  three  hundred  American  sheep ; 
and  he  has  said  that  each  of  these  sheep  has 
earned  him  one  thousand  dollars.  He  is 
now  a millionaire,  and  the  owner  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land ; and 
, he  was  in  debt  when  he  came  to  this  State 
from  Ohio. 

One  cause  of  Colonel  Hollister’s  success 
is  that  he  “ stood  by  his  sheep.”  He  kept 
sheep  year  after  year,  giving  to  that  busi- 
ness all  the  ability  he  possessed.  The  curse 
of  farming  in  California  has  been  that  men 
took  it  up  too  often  as  a mere  whim,  or  as 
a speculation.  I met  last  winter  a young 
man  on  his  way  to  the  Arizona  mines,  who 
told  me  that  he  was  tired  of  farming  in  Cal- 
ifornia. In  reply  to  some  questions  he  re- 
lated that  he  had  rented  last  winter  a thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  had  it  plowed  and  sown 
to  wheat,  and  as  last  summer  was  very  dry, 
and  as  the  land  he  hired  was  upland,  his 
crop  did  not  return  him  his  original  invest- 
ment, which  amounted  to  several  thousand 
dollars.  This  man  thought  farming  would 
not  pay.  But  neither  does  gambling  pay ; 


and  his  kind  of  farming  was  merely  a gam- 
bling or  speculative  transaction.  He  Was 
not  an  experienced  or  trained  farmer,  and 
what  he  really  did  was  to  bet  so  many  thou- 
sand dollars  that  it  would  be  a wet  season.* 
It  happened  to  be  a dry  season,  and  he  lost. 
This  year  there  is  a wet  season,  and  the  high 
land  which  he  sowed  last  year  will,  no 
doubt,  yield  forty,  and  perhaps  sixty,  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

A blunder  too  often  made  by  farmers  in 
this  State  is  that  they  try  to  own  too  much 
land.  In  the  southern  part  of  California  a 
man  does  not  need  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  and  he  can  live  comforta- 
bly and  secure  on  independence,  after  some 
years,  on  eighty  acres.  Indeed,  I know 
shrewd  men  who  are  planting  forty,  and 
even  twenty,  acres  with  almonds,  or  olives, 
or  oranges,  or  English  walnuts,  all  of  which 
grow  in  proper  situations  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  who  hope  to  secure  in  six  or 
eight  years  a handsome  and  permanent  in- 
come. And  every  farmer  in  the  region 
which  bears  the  culture  of  these  fruits  ought 
to  set  apart  ten  or  twenty  acres  for  them. 

In  the  East  a prudent  farmer  plants  an 
orchard  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  or 
all  of  these,  as  a source  of  income  when  they 
come  to  bear.  All  these  fruits,  except,  per- 
haps, apples,  are  perishable,  and  need  to  be 
marketed  at  once,  and  of  apples  it  is  found 
already  that  the  area  on  which  they  can  be 
raised  is  so  great  that  the  price  is  low. 
Now  Southern  California  bears  not  only  all 
our  Eastern  fruits,  as  I have  said  before,  but 
also  these  six : the  orange,  lemon,  almond, 
olive,  citron,  and  English  walnut,  for  which 
the  market  extends  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, while  the  area  in  which  they  can  be 
successfully  grown  is  limited. 

The  almond  bears  the  earliest.  One  hun- 
dred and  eight  trees  are  usually  planted  to 
the  acre.  At  four  years  from  the  seed  they 
may  be  expected,  with  thorough  culture,  to 
yield  an  average  of  a dollar  per  tree  for  the 
whole  orchard;  at  six  years  they  should 
yield  at  least  two  dollars  per  tree ; and  the 
tree  becomes  a heavier  bearer  every  year. 
It  needs  thorough  culture,  and  in  most  places 
irrigation,  and  being,  like  the  peach,  aq 
early  bloomer,  it  is  hurt  by  late  frosts.  It 
does  not  grow  well  at  Los  Angeles,  but  bears 
safely  at  Santa  Barbara  and  further  north, 
and  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  would  do  admirably.  At  eight  years 
an  almond  orchard  should  yield  at  least 
$400  per  acre. 

The  olive,  which  is  increased  entirely  by 
cuttings,  begins  to  bear  in  from  four  to  five 
years  after  the  cutting  is  put  into  the  ground. 
Sixty  trees  go  to  an  acre,  and  they  bear  a 
profitable  crop  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  year. 
The  crop  increases  largely  as  the  trees  grow 
older,  so  that  while  an  orchard  at  ten  years 
may  average  twenty  or  even  thirty  gallons 
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to  the  acre,  I have  seen  trees  seventy  years 
old,  at  San  Diego,  which  bore  one  hundred 
and  twenty  gallons  each.  Either  for  oil  or 
for  table  Oliver  the  trees  should  yield,  at  ten 
years  from  the  cutting,  at  least  eight  dollars 
per  tree  clear  profit.  The  culture  is  very 
simple,  consisting  only  of  keeping  the  soil 
loose  and  the  weeds  out;  and  the  tree  is 
very  hardy,  free  from  disease  where  it  has  a 
deep  soil,  and  does  not,  except  in  a very  dry 
soil,  require  irrigation. 

The  English  walnut  bears  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  pounds  of  nuts  at  twelve  years 
from  the  planting ; at  fifteen  years,  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
It  is  a noble  tree,  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
Southern  California,  requiring  only  a deep 
soil  and  thorough  culture,  but  improved  by 
irrigation.  The  nuts,  which  fall  to  the 
ground  when  ripe,  and  may  be  gathered  by 
children,  are  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  and 
a half  cents  per  pound  in  the  orchard.  Thir- 
ty trees  are  set  to  the  acre.  The  tree  has  no 
disease;  it  is,  in  fact,  a forest  tree.  It  is 
customary  to  plant  almonds,  which  come 
quickly  into  bearing,  between  the  English 
walnuts,  and  cut  them  down  after  they  have 
yielded  three  or  four  crops,  by  which  time 
the  walnut-trees  will  require  the  whole  space 
in  which  they  stand. 

The  orange  and  lemon  are,  and  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  be,  the  more  profitable  or- 
chard trees  in  Southern  California.  Sixty 
trees  are  planted  to  the  acre.  They  come 
into  bearing  slowly,  but  at  ten  years  from 
the  seed,  or  eight  years  from  planting  out 
the  nursery  trees,  the  lemon  will  bring  600 
and  the  orange  1000  to  the  tree ; and  I have 
seen  2000  lemons — or  2800  oranges— on  a sin- 
gle tree,  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Now  lem- 
ons sell  in  San  Francisco  at  $30,  and  oranges 
at  from  $15  to  $35  per  thousand ; and  from 
the  tenth  year  of  a tree’s  age,  with  good  cul- 
ture, irrigation,  and  in  a fit  climate — that  is 
to  say,  almost  any  where  in  California  south 
of  Stockton — these  trees  are  found  in  prac- 
tice to  yield,  at  the  very  least,  $10  clear 
profit  per  tree,  or  $600  per  acre.  This  is  a 
very  low  statement — far  below  the  present 
actual  yield  of  orange  orchards  in  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Bernardino.  I know  an  or- 
ange orchard  of  nine  acres,  near  Los  Angeles, 
which  has  brought  its  owner  $8000  per  an- 
num, clear  profit,  for  several  years  past.  One 
man’s  labor  suffices  to  keep  in  perfect  order 
twenty  acres  of  any  of  these  fruits.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  trees 
are  the  better  for  irrigation.  They  grow  bet- 
ter and  faster,  and  bear  more  regularly  and 
freely ; and  the  orange  and  lemon  particular- 
ly will,  I am  persuaded,  bear  but  poorly  with- 
out water,  though  some  people  deny  this. 
The  most  skillful  orchardists  in  Southern 
California  now  irrigate  once  in  six  weeks, 
and,  of  course,  plow  after  every  irrigation.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  plowing  is  | 


a great  help  to  the  trees.  There  are  people 
in  California  who  imagine  and  assert  that 
the  ground  ought  not  to  be  plowed  or  other- 
wise disturbed  in  their  State  during  the  dry 
season ; but  such  men  do  not  succeed  in 
farming  there  or  elsewhere. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  there  are  as 
yet  many  orchards  in  the  State  of  these 
trees.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt, 
by  thoroughly  practical  experiment,  that 
the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  English  walnut, 
olive,  and  almond  thrive  here.  The  figures 
I have  given  above  are  taken  from  the 
books  of  orchards  now  in  bearing,  though 
I have  in  every  case  made  a considerable 
deduction  in  setting  down  a general  state- 
ment. There  are  orange-trees  in  the  State 
twenty  years  old,  olives  seventy  years 
planted,  English  walnuts  thirty  years  old, 
and  almond  orchards  which  have  borne  full 
crops  for  a number  of  years.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  the  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  to  these  products  is  settlqfl  beyond 
a doubt,  and  the  enormous  productiveness 
of  the  orchards  is  as  certain.  But  the  whole 
of  California  has  at  this  time  less  than  thir- 
ty thousand  orange-trees  planted,  less  than 
twenty  thousand  olives,  less  than  twenty 
thousand  English  walnuts,  and  not  five 
thousand  lemons.  This  industry  is  yet  in 
its  cradle.  “ How,  then,  shall  wo  bo  certain 
that  it  will  not  be  overdone  by  the  time  or- 
chards to  be  planted  in  two  or  throe  years 
shall  come  into  bearing  ?”  some  one  will  ask. 
I asked  the  same  question  of  a shrewd 
farmer  who,  having  four  thousand  young 
orange-trees  planted,  was  this  spring  put- 
ting out  two  thousand  more.  I asked  it  of 
on©  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  the  State,  who 
is  this  spring  planting  four  hundred  acres 
in  English  walnuts,  almonds,  and  olives.  I 
asked  it  of  a number  of  planters  who  have 
bearing  orchards : and  I will  tell  you  their 
reply.  They  say,  first,  that  it  requires  per- 
severance, some  skill,  industry,  and  a long 
time  during  which  the  planter  must  make 
his  living  from  other  sources,  to  bring  such 
an  orchard  of  semi-tropical  fruit  to  a suc- 
cessful and  profitable  state.  Of  all  who 
start  probably  less  than  half  will  succeed. 
Second,  the  area  of  land  in  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  suited  to  the  culture  of  these 
fruits  is  very  limited.  They  flourish  in 
California,  and  they  may  do,  with  care,  in 
Florida,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  Even  in  these  two  States,  only  in 
parts  is  the  climate  suited  to  them.  South- 
ern California  is,  in  filet,  the  Italy  of  this 
continent ; its  equal  climate,  its  protection 
from  cold  by  mountain  ranges,  its  rich  soil 
and  healthfulness,  give  it  a place  alone 
among  its  sister  States.  Overproduction, 
then,  of  these  fruits,  which  are  in  universal 
demand,  is  not  probable,  I believe,  in  the 
next  half  century  at  least.  It  is  believed 
here  by  those  who  have  more  carefully  in- 
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vestigated  the  matter  that  at  any  probable 
rate  of  planting  the  semi-tropical  fruits 
raised  in  California  for  the  next  thirty  years 
will  not  increase  in  quantity  in  proportion 
with  the  demand  for  them  arising  from  the 
increased  population  of  the  country  west  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis — all  which  will  be  the 
market  for  these  products.  Third,  not  only 
is  the  market  wide,  but  these  products  bear 
transportation  a long  distance.  They  are  not 
perishable,  as  the  strawberry  or  the  cherry. 
The  orange-grower  has  four  months  during 
which  his  oranges  hang  on  the  trees,  and 
may  be  picked  and  marketed.  Olives  and 
their  oil  are,  of  course,  marketable  at  any 
time ; and  nuts  and  almonds  may  be  kept, 
of  coarse,  for  months — longer  even  than  ap- 
ples. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fanning  lands  of 
California  lies  in  the  two  great  valleys  of  the 
Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  including 
the  Tulare.  The  Sacramento  Valley  is  forty 
miles  wide,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Coast 
Range,  and  on  the  east,  by  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da. It  is  an  immense  fertile  plain,  becoming 
mountainous  in  its  northern  part,  but  con- 
taining a vast  area  of  fertile  land,  much  of 
which  never  needs  irrigation,  and  produces 
fine  crops  in  the  driest  years.  Last  spring, 
when  a drought  prevailed  all  over  California, 
I saw  a field  of  oats  of  one  thousand  acres  at 
Chico,  on  the  California  and  Oregon  Rail- 
road, so  high  that  I could  and  did  tie  the 
oats  over  my  head. 

Northern  California — namely,  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  and  the  counties  which  lie  on 
the  same  parallel  with  it  — has  a climate 
mild  compared  with  that  of  our  Eastern 
States;  but  it  has  frosts  and  some  light 
snows,  and  the  semi-tropical  fruits  do  not 
flourish  there.  Southern  California,  which 
includes  the  Sail  Joaquin  Valley  and  its  ex- 
tensions, the  Tulare  and  Kern  valleys,  as  well 
as  the  sea-coast  counties  parallel  with  these, 
is  the  real  garden  of  the  State. 

At  Stockton  begins  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  This  stretches  from  Stockton  to  the 
Tejon  Pass,  a length,  north  and  south,  of 
three  hundred  miles.  It  has,  without  includ- 
ing the  foot-hills,  an  average  width  of  forty 
miles,  or  with  the  foot-hills,  which  contain 
excellent  land,  fifty  miles.  It  contains  over 
eighteen  million  acres  of  land,  of  which  not 
less  than  ten  millions  are  susceptible  of  high- 
ly profitable  cultivation.  The  plains  alone 
contain  nearly  seven  million  acres  of  land, 
of  which  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
were  cultivated  last  year.  The  whole  val- 
ley has  at  this  time  a population  of  less  than 
fifty  thousand  persons. 

The  San  Joaquin,  Tulare,  and  Kern  val- 
leys, included  in  the  general  term  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  is  the  “ new  country”  of  the  State. 
Its  soil  is  the  richest,  its  plains  are  the  broad- 
est, its  climate  is  semi-tropical,  and  in  it  al- 
ready the  orange,  cotton,  ramie,  sugar-beet, 


as  well  as  com  and  wheat  and  the  other 
cereals,  have  been  grown.  At  present  two 
railroads,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  (a  branch  of  the  Consolidated 
Central  Pacific),  are  being  rapidly  built, 
which  will  open  the  whole  of  this  immense 
territory  to  settlement ; and  already  its  natu- 
ral wealth  is  drawing  thither  not  only  farm- 
ers, but  capitalists  with  schemes  for  irriga- 
tion upon  an  extensive  scale.  Shrewd  men 
in  San  Francisco  begin  to  see  that  if  it  was 
profitable  for  companies  to  build  canals  and 
flumes,  sometimes  a hundred  miles  long,  to 
facilitate  mining  operations,  it  will  be  more 
permanently  profitable  to  build  flumes,  ca- 
nals, ditches,  and  reservoirs  for  irrigation. 

One  irrigation  company  is  already  at  work 
in  the  San  Joaquin  country  upon  a large 
scale ; it  has  forty  miles  of  canal  dug,  and  a 
large  force  of  men  is  now  at  work  extending 
this  canal.  The  plan  of  this  company  con- 
templates not  only  irrigation,  but  incident- 
ally the  reclamation  of  a million  of  acres  of 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands.  An  able  en- 
gineer, Mr.  R.  M.  Brereton,  long  experienced 
in  extensive  irrigation  wrorks  in  India,  made 
during  last  summer  and  fall  a reconnaissance 
of  the  valley,  and  his  report  to  the  company 
proposes  the  construction  of  canals  and  ditch- 
es, at  a cost  eventually  of  $7,660,000,  which 
would  irrigate  2,806,000  acres  of  land,  every 
acre  of  which  will,  with  water,  produce  two 
crops  a year.  Mr.  Brereton  writes  me : u Ir- 
rigation can  only  grow  with  the  increaso  of 
population.  It  must  bo  small  at  first ; and 
my  object  has  been  to  design  such  a system 
as  would  bo  capable  of  future  enlargement, 
as  population  increased  the  demand  for  wa- 
ter. Therefore,  under  my  plan,  canals  that 
in  the  next  fifty  years  may  cost  $10,000  per 
mile  will  not  at  first  cost  $1500  per  mile.” 
During  the  present  season  not  less  than 
100,000  acres  will  be  irrigated  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  cost  to  the  farmer  for 
water  is  about  one  dollar  and  a quarter  per 
acre  for  each  crop,  and  two  crops  are  taken 
off  in  the  year.  Mr.  Brereton  wTites : “ I saw 
in  Bakersfield  and  its  environs  magnificent 
crops  of  Indian  corn  growing,  which  had  been 
planted  about  the  end  of  June  and  beginning 
of  July,  after  a crop  of  wheat  had  been  ob- 
tained off  the  same  land.  The  com  in  one 
field  averaged  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
in  height;  the  cobs  were  of  immense  size, 
and  about  a span  in  length.  This  was  the 
result  of  irrigation.  I was  also  shown  fields 
of  alfalfa  (a  kind  of  lucem)  >fhick  had  al- 
ready yielded  under  irrigation  three  crops, 
averaging  from  six  to  eight  tons  to  the  acre.” 

Meantime  the  people  in  this  valley  have 
already  constructed  between  forty  and  fifty 
irrigating  ditches  of  small  length,  and  on 
the  fields  w'hich  have  been  thus  watered 
com,  wheat,  cotton,  flax,  barley,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  products  have  been  raised.  At 
present  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  largely 
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used  for  grazing.  The  immense  quantity 
of  government  and  railroad  lands  which  it 
contains  is  for  the  most  part  reserved  from 
sale  until  the  railroad  companies  shall  lo- 
cate their  grants.  This  will  bo  done  during 
the  present  summer,  and  the  whole  great 
valley  will  then  be  open  to  settlement,  while 
the  two  railroads,  which  are  being  energet- 
ically prosecuted  by  wealthy  companies, 
will  give  to  farmers  a quick  and  certain  ac- 
cess to  market. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  farmers  coming  into  the  State  from 
the  East  will  find  the  most  eligible  locations 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
very  easily  cultivated ; the  climate  is  such 
that  not  only  the  cereals,  but  cotton  and 
the  sub-tropical  fruits,  can  be  safely  and 
profitably  cultivated  there;  irrigation  has 
now  been  so  far  advanced  that  it  will  keep 
pace  with  the  needs  of  settlers ; as  soon  as 
the  railroad  companies  locate  their  grants  it 
will  be  possible  to  buy  the  best  land  of  them 
or  of  the  government  at  two  dollars  and  a 
half  per  acre,  in  quantities  of  from  forty  to 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres ; two  railroads 
will  give  access  to  markets;  two  crops  a 
year  from  irrigated  land  will  make  less  land 
necessary  to  the  farmer,  who  can  do  as 
much  with  eighty  acres  here  as  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty  elsewhere,  even  in  the 
cereal  crops  only ; where  land  is  irrigated 
the  farmer  can  plant  live  fences  of  willow, 
sycamore,  and  cotton-wood,  which,  after  the 
second  year,  will  yield  him  all  the  fire-wood 
he  needs  without  further  trouble ; and  it  is 
an  incidental  advantage  of  this  region  that 
farmers  will  for  some  years  to  come  be  able 
to  graze  stock  freely  upon  the  unappropri- 
ated government  and  railroad  lands  near 
them. 

The  government  and  railroad  lands  are 
the  cheapest,  and  probably  the  best,  in  the 
State.  They  are  the  most  easily  selected 
and  located,  for  the  government  land-offices 
have  accurate  maps,  and  the  railroad  land- 
office  in  Sacramento  has  an  organization  so 
perfect  that  a farmer  searching  for  land  can 
obtain  there,  without  delay,  the  most  pre- 
cise and  detailed  information,  not  only  as 
to  location,  but  as  to  quality  and  distance 
from  the  railroad  and  from  settlements. 
Moreover,  the  titles  are  perfect,  which  is 
not  always  true  of  lands  held  under  Spanish 
grants.  The  railroad  companies  give  five 
years’  credit  on  their  lands ; the  govern- 
ment also  dgpls  very  easily  with  purchasers. 

One  immense  advantage  the  farmer  has 
who  settles  on  such  land  as  that  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley — his  land  is  ready  for  tho 
plow  as  soon  as  he  has  bought  it.  It  has 
no  shrubbery  or  underbrush;  it  does  not 
need  to  be  cleared;  and  as  the  next  State 
Legislature  is  almost  certain  to  enact  a “ no 
fence”  law  for  the  whole  State — many  coun- 
ties have  it  already — he  will  not  even  need 


to  fence.  Cattle  can  be  more  easily  and  profit- 
ably “ soiled”  in  this  climate  than  elsewhere. 
A quarter  of  an  acre  of  beets,  replanted  as 
beets  are  used,  will  keep  a cow ; and  the 
beet  grows  in  Southern  California  not  only 
the  whole  year,  but  two  years,  if  it  is  left  in 
the  ground.  Com  and  other  fodder  may  bo 
sown  in  every  month;  and  a wise  farmer 
can  stall-feed  stock  of  all  kinds  here  more 
cheaply  and  easily  than  in  any  other  State. 
Of  alfalfa,  the  Chilian  clover,  a quarter  of 
an  acre  will  keep  a cow  in  hay,  by  succes- 
sive cuttings,  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

After  a thorough  examination  of  this  re- 
gion, I believe  Southern  California  to  be  the 
finest  part  of  the  State,  and  the  best  region 
in  the  whole  United  States  for  farmers.  I 
have  visited  within  twelve  months  almost 
every  part  of  the  State ; and  while  the  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  the  soil  rich  every  where, 
the  bright  skies  and  tho  great  variety  of 
valuable  products  in  the  southern  counties 
make  that  region,  in  my  judgment*  the  most 
eligible.  But  I advise  farmers  from  the 
East  to  be  content  with  small  farms  of  from 
eighty  to,  at  most,  two  hundred  acres.  The 
rage  for  large  possessions  has  been  a curse 
to  the  fanners  of  this  State.  I have  seen  a 
wheat  field  of  30,000  acres  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley ; fields  of  wheat  of  from  1000  to 
5000  acres  are  not  uncommon ; nor  is  it  rare 
for  their  owners  to  be  ruined  by  losing  a 
crop.  I am  certain  that  an  industrious  farm- 
er who  cultivates  and  irrigates  160  acres  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  who  plants  orange 
and  almond  and  olive  orchards  on  twenty 
acres,  who  soils  his  stock,  who  keeps  a good 
vegetable  garden  for  his  family,  and  attends 
to  his  crops  with  care  and  thoroughness, 
will  be  worth  more  money  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  and  have  a more  valuable  place  be- 
sides, than  his  neighbor  w ho  has  ten  times 
as  much  land  and  has  raised  wheat  only. 
The  small  farmer  will  require  less  capital, 
he  will  run  fewer  risks  of  loss,  his  income 
will  be  greater  on  the  average,  his  living 
will  be  more  comfortable,  and,  in  the  end, 
liis  small  farm  will  be  worth  more  money 
than  his  neighbor’s  exhausted  and  careless- 
ly kept  large  farm. 

There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  in  Califor- 
nia, men  who  w ould  be  thought  wealthy  in 
any  farming  community  in  the  East,  who 
own  several  thousand  acres,  and  who  do  not 
raise  even  a potato  for  their  families.  Wheat, 
wheat,  wheat  is  their  only  crop,  and  for 
this  every  thing  else  is  neglected.  Their 
families  live  on  canned  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles ; all  their  house  supplies  are  bought  in 
the  nearest  town  of  the  groceryman;  in  a 
good  season  they  sell  their  wheat  for  a large 
sum,  and  either  buy  more  land  or  spend  the 
money  in  high  living ; and  when  a dry  year 
comes  they  fall  into  debt  with  interest  at 
one  per  cent,  a month,  and  when  the  next 
dry  year  comes  it  brings  the  sheriff. 
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What  is  the  best  and  easiest  way,  you 
will  perhaps  ask,  for  an  Eastern  farmer  to 
settle  himself  properly  and  safely  in  so  far 
diqfant  a State  as  California  f The  best  and 
pleasantest  way  would  be  for  four,  six,  or 
eight  families  to  unite  together,  with  the 
design  to  live  on  adjoining  farms.  Such  a 
little  association  could  send  out  one  of  their 
number  os  a pioneer  to  seek  a suitable  loca- 
tion. For  four  families  a section  of  land 
would  be  sufficient.  It  would  give  each  160 
acres  of  land.  But  if  more  is  required,  and 
if,  for  instance,  it  was  desired  to  settle  upon 
government  or  railroad  land  in  the  Sacra- 
mento or  San  Joaquin  Valley,  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  these  are  held  in  alternate 
sections,  thuB : 


Government 

Land. 

640  Acres. 


Government 

Land. 

640  Acres. 


Now  so  complete  is  the  railroad  land-of- 
fice in  Sacramento  that  a stranger  coming 
to  the  State  upon  such  an  errand  as  I have 
supposod  would  do  best  to  go  first  to  that 
office,  look  over  its  maps  and  descriptions 
of  railroad  sections,  which  can  be  purchased 
on  five  years’  credit,  with  one-fifth  paid 
down,  and  there,  surveying  the  whole  field 
at  once,  make  up  his  mind  what  parts  of  it 
are  best  worth  a more  particular  examina- 
tion. A day  or  two  in  the  Sacramento  rail- 
road land-office  would  give  him  more  in- 
formation about  the  disposable  land  in  Cali- 
fornia than  a very  tedious  and  costly  search 
among  the  three  or  four  government  land- 
offices  located  at  different  points,  and  each 
concerned  with  only  a part  of  the  State. 

Having  thus  generally  determined  upon 
the  part  of  the  State  which  he  thinks  it  best 
to  examine,  he  will  find  it  easy  to  make 
choice  of  some  particular  section  or  sections 
among  those  on  his  minutes. 

In  making  his  selection  he  should  bear  in 
mind  these  things  among  others : 

1.  California  is  subject  to  droughts.  Ex- 
perience shows,  so  far,  that  there  are  about 
seven  good  years  out  of  ten ; that  is  to  say, 
in  ten  years  the  farmer  may,  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  State  fit  for  agriculture,  expect  to 


get  seven  good  field  crops  without  irrigation. 
There  are  bottoms,  as  in  the  P^jaro  Valley, 
and  there  are  tracts  of  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  which  are  not  affected  by 
drought.  But  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
arable  land  in  California  what  I have  said 
above  is  true. 

2.  Moreover,  the  farmer  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, as  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  who 
should  plant  the  orange,  lemon,  almond,  and 
other  sub-tropical  fruits,  needs  water  con- 
stantly to  irrigate  these. 

3.  Water  is  also  needed,  except  in  seasons 
when  the  rain-fall  is  above  the  average,  to 
get  two  good  crops  from  the  same  land  in  a 
year.  With  water  this  is  easy  and  certain, 
and  you  may  follow  your  crop  of  wheat  or 
barley,  sown  in  December  and  reaped  in 
May,  with  a crop  of  com  planted  in  May  or 
June  on  the  same  land. 

4.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  a very  great 
advantage  to  have  a water  supply  on  your 
place,  or  at  least  within  reach.  u Be  more 
careful  to  buy  water  than  land,”  said  an  ex- 
perienced and  successful  California  farmer  to 
me,  a man  who,  beginning  with  but  a small 
capital  fifteen  years  ago,  has  now  an  income 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a year  from  his 
farm  and  orchards.  Water  is  not  scarce  in 
California ; but  there  are  tracts  of  land  which 
have  it  not,  and  these  it  is  best  to  avoid. 
It  is  astonishing  how  small  a stream  an- 
swers every  purpose;  and  to  an  Easter# 
man  few  things  are  more  surprising  than 
the  ease,  skill,  and  cheapness  with  which  a 
small  stream  is  tapped  by  half  a dozen  Cali- 
fornian farmers,  led  into  a reservoir,  and 
made  available  for  irrigation. 

5.  If  there  is  a proper  irrigating  canal  or 
ditch  available  to  the  land  you  prefer,  that 
is  sufficient.  You  have  only  to  ascertain 
the  price  of  the  water.  The  company  which 
has  now  built  forty  miles  of  canal  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  whose  extensive 
plans  I spoke  of  above,  charges  one  dollar 
and  a quarter  per  acre  per  crop,  which  is  a 
very  light  burden. 

6.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  and  in 
other  parts  also,  Artesian  wells  are  easily  and 
cheaply  made.  A flowing  well,  wherever  it 
can  be  got  at  moderate  cost,  answers  ad- 
mirably for  irrigating  purposes ; and  a well 
of  seven-inch  bore  will  water  a large  tract 
of  land.  Gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are 
commonly  irrigated  in  this  State  by  means 
of  windmills,  which  pump  water  into  small 
tanks.  The  windmill  is  universal  in  Cali- 
fornia ; the  constant  breezes  make  it  useful ; 
and  os  there  is  no  frost  to  break  pipes,  wa- 
ter is  led  from  the  tank  into  the  house  and 
stable,  which  is  a very  great  convenience,  at 
a small  cost. 

7.  The  letfel  or  plain  land  is  probably  the 
richest ; it  is  certainly  the  most  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  it  comes  first  into  use.  But 
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tho  foot-hills  have  a peculiar  value  of  their 
own,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
eager  California  farmers.  The  vine  and,  I 
Relieve,  most  of  the  sub-tropical  fruits  grow 
best  on  the  foot-hills.  The  soil  is  somewhat 
lighter ; it  will  probably  not  bear  such  heavy 
crops  of  grain,  but  a homestead  on  the  hills 
has  a fine  out-look ; water  is  probably  more 
easily  obtainable ; the  air  is  fresher  than  on 
the  plains ; and,  for  my  own  part,  I have 
seen,  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  State, 
that  the  cheapest  lands — the  foot-hill  lauds, 
namely — were,  on  many  accounts,  preferable. 
Vine-growers  begin  to  see  that  the  best  wine 
comes  from  these  higher  lands ; and  ten  or 
fifteen  years  hence  it  is  believed  that  the 
principal  and  most  profitable  vineyards  in 
the  State  will  be  in  the  foot-hills. 

8.  California  is  a breezy  State:  the  winds 
from  the  sea  draw  with  considerable  force 
through  the  cations  or  gorges  in  the  mount- 
ains, and  sweep  over  the  plains.  This  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  health- 
fulness ; and  it  gives  to  the  workman  in>  the 
summer  the  great  boon  of  cool  nights.  No 
matter  how  warm  the  day  has  been,  the 
night  is  always  cool,  and  a heavy  blanket  is 
needed  for  comfort.  Now  there  are  places 
where  the  wind  is  too  severe,  where  a con- 
stant gale  sweeps  through  some  cafion,  and 
is  an  injury  to  the  farmer.  Such  places 
should  be  avoided,  and  are  easily  avoidable. 

ttn  many  parts  of  the  State  farms  would  be 
benefited  by  trees,  planted  as  wind-breaks ; 
and  fortunately  the  willow  or  sycamore 
forms,  in  two  years,  in  this  climate,  a suffi- 
cient shelter,  besides  furnishing  fire- wood  to 
the  farmer. 

9.  Where  one  man  has  selected  land  for 
himself  and  several  friends  he  can  easily 
and  quickly  prepare  the  way  for  them. 
Fences  and  houses  can  be  built  by  contract 
in  every  part  of  the  State.  Men  make  it 
their  business  to  do  this ; and  at  the  nearest 
town  the  intending  settler  can  always  have 
all  his  necessary  “ improvements”  done  by 
contract,  even  to  plowing  his  land  and  put- 
ting in  his  first  crop.  In  this  respect  labor 
is  admirably  organized  in  California.  You 
will  see,  then,  that  your  pioneer  may  make 
ready  &>r  those  who  are  to  come  after,  so 
as  to  save  them  much  delay  and  inconven- 
ience. 

10.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  Indians 
hire  themselves  out  as  farm  laborers.  They 
usually  live  on  the  place  where  they  work, 
and  they  are  a harmless  and  often  a skillful 
laboring  population,  though  somewhat  slow. 
They  understand  the  management  of  horses, 
are.  plowmen,  and  know  how  to  irrigate 
land.  The  Chinese  make  useful  laborers, 
but  they  are  not  skillful  with  horses.  As 
gardeners  and  for  all  hand-labor  they  are 
excellent.  White  laborers  are — as  in  every 
thinly  settled  country — unsteady  and  hard 
to  keep. 


11.  If  you  have  a little  ready  money  be* 
yond  what  you  need  to  make  your  place  and 
live  on  till  your  crop  is  harvested  and  sold, 
you  can  invest  it  very  well  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. In  many  parts  of  the  State  men 
lend  money  at  two  per  cent,  per  month  by 
the  year,  interest  payable  semi-annually  or 
quarterly,  and  on  good  security.  This 
seems  monstrous  to  an  Eastern  man,  but 
there  are  mahy  industries  which  yield  a 
profit  large  enough  to  bear  this  drain  with- 
out suffering.  Sheep,  for  instance,  where 
they  are  well  managed,  return  seventy-five 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  herd. 
Ten  per  cent,  is  the  common  rate  of  interest 
in  the  State,  and  large  sums  are  constantly 
lent  at  twelve ; while  in  the  thinly  settled  or 
rapidly  improving  sections  sums  of  one,  two, 
or  three  thousand  dollars  are  easily  and  se- 
curely lent  at  two  per  cent,  a month.  I 
think  this  not  a slight  advantage  to  a farm- 
er who  comes  to  California  with  a little 
ready  money  ahead. 

12.  Several  land  colonies  are  at  this  time 
formed,  or  forming,  in  California.  They  are 
all,  I believe,  in  the  hands  of  honorable  men, 
and  they  offer  certain  advantages  to  settlers. 
They  put,  however,  too  high  a price  on  their 
lands ; and  where  four  or  five,  or  even  two 
or  three,  families  knbwn  to  each  other  come 
out  here  together,  they  can  do  better  than 
join  a colony.  The  success  of  the  Annaheim 
Colony,  however,  shows  that  these  experi- 
ments are  meritorious.  At  Annaheim  each 
colonist  bought  only  twenty  acres  of  land 
and  a town  lot ; fhe  ground  was  planted  in 
vines  for  the  most  part ; and  though  the  peo- 
ple had  for  a while  a severe  struggle,  they 
are  now  independent.  “ We  are  all  worth 
about  $10,000  apiece,”  said  one  to  me,  “ and 
we  are  happy  and  comfortable.”  This  colo- 
ny is  now  twelve  years  old. 

| 13.  To  settlers  of  limited  means  it  is  an 

advantage  to  be  near  one  of  the  lines  of 
railroad  now  building,  as  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific or  the  San  Joaquin  road,  for  the  com- 
panies give  steady  employment,  at  good 
wages,  to  all  able-bodied  men,  and  a stout 
man  may  easily  earn  a farm  by  a summer’s 
work. 

14.  As  the  winter  in  the  Northern  States 
is  said  to  be  the  best  time  to  see  the  country 
if  you  mean  to  buy,  so  the  summer  and  fall 
are  the  best  seasons  for  a farmer  to  visit 
California  if  ho  thinks  of  settling  there. 
After  May  there  is  no  rain  until  November. 
This  makes  a long  dry  season,  in  which 
many  of  the  smaller  streams  dry  up,  tho 
pastures  become  brown  and  look  bare,  the 
roads  ore  dusty,  and  whatever  is  disagreea- 
ble in  climate  or  country  comes  out  to  the 
surface.  Fortunately,  during  this  period 
also  the  harvest  takes  place,  and  the  fruits 
are  ripening,  so  that  not  only  the  dust  and 
dryness,  but  the  fruitfulness  and  wealth  of 
the  land,  are  seen.  Moreover,  if  you  select 
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your  land  in  Bummer  or  fall,  you  are  just  in 
time  to  have  your  crop  put  in  when  the  rains 
begin. 

15.  Thus  it  is  possible  and  easy  for  one 
person  coming  out  during  the . summer  or 
fall  to  not  only  select  land  for  a party  of 
friends  or  neighbors,  but  to  have  theii  houses 
and  stables  built,  their  fences — if  they  need 
any — made,  and  their  first  crops  put  in,  by 
contract,  so  that  when  the  families  come  out 
in  November  or  December  all  would  be  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  they  would  have  only 
to  move  in,  and  during  the  first  winter  to 
make  vegetable  gardens,  put  in  beets  and 


com  fodder  for  their  cattle,  and  set  out  their 
orchards.  In  Southern  California  the  roads 
are  generally  good  all  winter ; the  rains  do 
not  last  long,  and  the  bright  sun  quickly 
dries  up  the  mud ; and  there  is  no  “ freeze 
and  thaw”  to  break  up  the  roods,  os  in  our 
Northern  States. 

16.  The  California  Immigrant  Union,  at 
San  Francisco,  gives  information  to  all  who 
write  to  it  concerning  farming  and  other 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  State.  Its  offi- 
cers are  careful  and  responsible  men,  who 
are  salaried  by  the  State,  and  hove  no  pri- 
vate interests  in  their  work. 


AKERATOS. 


To  Argos,  after  Troia  fell,  there  came, 

Seeking  for  alms  and  ease,  one  sonny  day, 

A soldier,  battle-scarred  and  old  and  gray— 
Akeratos  his  name. 

He  woold  not  beg  withont  amends  for  alms: 

So  with  a lyre  the  passers-by  be  stopped, 

Hoping  thereby  to  see  some  silver  dropped 
From  givers’  willing  palms.  * 

In  early  days  his  skill  was  well  maintained; 

But  rough  campaigns  had  robbed  him  of  his  power ; 
And  so  he  stood  there  twanging,  hour  on  hour, 
Without  one  lepton  gained. 

At  length,  all  wearied,  hungered,  and  athirst. 

He  ceased  and  leaned  against  a pillar  there, 

And  thought  himself,  so  utter  his  despair, 
Forsaken  and  accurst 

Then  came  a stranger  where  he  leaned,  and  said, 
“Why  not  play  on,  old  man,  and  strive  to  please 
The  passing  crowd  f You,  who  won  victories, 
Might  nov^crchance  win  bread.” 

Akeratos  looked  up.  His  eyes  were  filled 
With  weakling  tears ; again  he  bowed  his  head— 
That  once  proud  soldier— and  he  humbly  said, 

“ I am  no  longer  skilled.” 

41  Then,”  said  the  stranger,  in  a pleasant  way, 

44  Why  not  to  me  a thing  so  useless  hire  ? 

Here’s  a didrachmon:  give  me  now  the  lyre: 

For  one  hour  let  me  play.” 

The  soldier  smiled.  44 My  lord,”  he  said,  “the  sum 
Would  buy  three  lyres  like  this  of  mine,  mayhap.” 
44  It  is  a bargain,  then.  Hold  out  your  cap ; 

Be  motionless  and  dumb.” 

The  stranger  took  the  lyre  and  swept  the  chords, 
And  through  the  air  a startling  prelude  rang; 
Then  with  a clear  and  stirring  voice  he  sang— 
Voice  like  the  clang  of  swords— 

How  Hektor  perished,  slain  by  Acbilleus; 

How  Heraklea  fair  Hlppolyte  slew; 

How  Zeus  the  mighty  Titans  overthrew — 

The  sire-dethroning  Zeus; 
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The.  ruBh  of  chariots  and  the  clash  of  blades ; 

O’er  beaten  earth  the  ring  of  iron  hoofs; 

The  crackling  roar  of  flames  from  burning  roofs; 
The  screams  of  frighted  maids ; 

The  curses  of  the  priests  of  plundered  fanes ; 

The  dying  groan  upon  the  bloody  field 
Of  some  stout  warrior,  pillowed  on  his  shield, 
Life  ebbing  through  his  veins. 

And  as  he  sang  the  people  stopped  to  hear, 

And  crowds  from  every  quarter  gathered  round, 
Breathless  and  eager,  swallowing  every  sound 
With  rapt,  attentive  ear; 

And  when  the  song  was  o’er  the  people  filled 
The  soldier’s  cap  with  golden  coins,  and  cried, 

44 O singer!  silver-tongued  and  fiery-eyed, 

Whose  tones  our  souls  have  thrilled— 

“Singer,  whose  voice  from  sirens  on  the  shore 
Has  sure  been  borrowed,  and  whose  fingers  rain 
Such  music  on  the  strings,  oh,  sing  again— 

Sing  us  a song  once  more!” 

And  once  again  that  wondrous  voice  was  heard: 
This  time  it  sang  not  of  affairs  of  arms. 

But  of  the  sea-foam’s  daughter  and  her  charms, 
Till  all  men’s  hearts  were  stirred. 

A purple  vapor  seemed  to  fill  the  place; 

Fragrance  and  light  and  music  in  the  air— 

Each  man  majestic  and  each  woman  fair— 

One,  dignity ; one,  grace ; 

Till,  in  their  joy,  before  that  soldier  old 
Not  coins  alone  they  cast,  but  silver  bonds 
And  rings  and  bracelets,  gems  from  foreign  lands, 
And  ornaments  of  gold ; 

And  when  the  heap  had  to  its  utmost  grown, 
Making  the  soldier  rich  in  all  men’s  sight, 

Around  the  singer’s  form  a blaze  of  light 
In  dazzling  glory  shone. 

The  men  of  Argos  stood  in  hushed  surprise, 

As  there  the  god  of  poetry  and  song, 

Phoibos  Apollon,  from  the  awe-struck  throng 
Ascended  to  the  skies. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BOW-WINDOWED  HOU8E. 

RHODA,  a a she  sat  at  her  work,  used  to 
peep  out  of  the  how-windows  at  the  peo- 
ple passing  up  and  down  the  street — a pretty 
girlish  head,  with  thick  black  plaits  pinned 
away,  and  a white  frill  round  the  slender 
throat.  Sometimes,  when  Mrs.  Morgan  was 
out,  Rhoda  would  untwist  and  unpin,  and 
shake  down  a cloud  upon  her  shoulders ; 
then  her  eyes  would  gleam  with  a wild  will- 
ful light  as  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  little 
glass  in  the  work-box,  but  sho  would  run 
away,  if  she  heard  any  one  coming,  and  hast- 
ily plait  up  her  coils.  The  plain  speaking 
and  rough  dealing  of  a household  not  at- 
tuned to  the  refinements  of  more  sensitive 
natures  had  frightened  instead  of  strength- 
ening hers.  She  had  learned  to  be  afraid 
and  reserved.  She  was  timid  and  deter- 
mined, but  things  had  gone  wrong  with 
her,  and  she  was  neither  brave  nor  fright- 
ened in  the  right  way.  She  had  learned 
to  think  for  herself,  to  hold  her  own  se- 
cretly against  the  universal  encroachments 
of  a lively  race.  She  was  obliging,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  own  for  others,  but 
when  sho  gave  up  she  was  conscious  of 
the  sacrifice.  She  could  forgive  her  broth- 
er unto  seven  times.  She  was  like  tho 
disciple,  whose  sympathy  did  not  reach  unto 
seventy  times  seven. 

Rhoda  was  not  strong,  like  Cossie  and  Zoe. 
Sho  was  often  tired  as  she  sat  there  in  the 
window  corner.  She  could  not  always  touch 
the  huge  smoking  heaps  that  came  to  table. 
When  all  the  knives  and  forks  and  voices 
clattered  together,  they  seemed  to  go  through 
her  head.  Tho  bells  and  laughter  made  her 
start.  She  would  nervously  listen  for  the 
boys’  feet  clattering  down  the  stairs.  At 
Church  House  there  was  a fresh  silence. 
You  could  hear  the  birds  chirruping  in  tho 
garden  all  tho  time  Lady  Sarah  was  reading 
aloud.  There  were  low  comfortable  seats 
covered  with  faded  old  chintz  and  tapestry. 
There  were  court  .ladies  hanging  on  the 
•walls.  One  wore  a pearl  necklace ; she  had 
dark  bright  eyes,  and  Rhoda  used  to  look  at 
her,  and  think  her  like  herself,  and  wonder. 
There  were  books  to  read  and  times  to  read 
them  at  Church  House,  and  there  was  Dolly 
always  thinking  how  to  give  Rhoda  pleas- 
ure. If  she  exacted  a certain  fealty  and 
obedience  from  the  little  maiden,  her  rule 
was  different  from  Aunt  Morgan’s.  Dolly 
had  no  sheets  to  sew,  no  dusty  cupboards  to 
put  straight,  no  horrible  boyB’  shirts  to  front 
or  socks  to  darn  and  darn  and  dam,  while 
their  owners  were  disporting  themselves  out- 


of-doors,  and  making  fresh  work  for  the  poor 
little  Danaides  at  home. 

To  Dolly  Old  Street  seemed  a delightful 
place.  She  never  could  understand  why 
Rhoda  was  so  unhappy  there.  It  seemed  to 
Dolly  only  too  delightful,  for  George  was 
forever  going  there  when  he  was  at  home. 
The  stillness  of  Church  House,  its  tranquil 
order  and  cheerful  depression,  used  to  weary 
the  boy:  perhaps  it  was  natural  enough. 
Unless,  as  Rhoda  was,  they  are  constitution- 
ally delicate,  boys  and  girls  don’t  want  to 
bask  all  day  long  like  jelly-fish  in  a sunny 
calm ; they  want  to  tire  themselves,  to  try 
their  lungs ; noise  and  disorder  are  to  them 
like  light  and  air — wholesome  tonics  with 
which  they  brace  themselves  for  the  coming 
struggles  of  life.  Later  in  life  there  are 
sometimes  quite  old  girls  and  boys  whose 
vitality  can  not  be  repressed.  They  go  up 
mountains  and  drive  steam-engines.  They 
cry  out  in  print,  since  it  would  no  longer  be 
seemly  for  them  to  shriek  at  the  pitch  of 
their  voices,  or  to  set  off  running  violently, 
or  to  leap  high  in  the  air. 

“The  Morgans”  certainly  meant  plenty  of 
noise  and  cheerful  clatter,  the  short  tramp 
of  school-boy  feet,  huge  smoking  dishes  lib- 
erally dispensed.  John  Morgan  would  rush 
in,  pale,  breathless,  and  overworked,  in  a 
limp  white  neckcloth,  as  befitted  his  call- 
ing ; he  would  utter  a breathless  blessing  on 
the  food,  and  begin  hastily  to  dispense  the 
smoking  heap  before  him. 

“Take  care,  John  dear,”  cries  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan. • 

“What?  where ?”  sara  John.  “Why, 
George ! come  to  lunch  ? Vust  in  time.” 

It  was  in  John  Morgan’s  study  that  George 
established  himself  after  luncheon.  The  two 
windows  stood  open  as  far  as  the  old-fash- 
ioned sashes  would  go.  The  vine  was  strag- 
gling across  the  panes,  wide  spreading  its 
bronzed  and  shining  leaves.  The  sunlight 
dazzled  through  the  green,  making  a pleas- 
ant flicker  on  the  walls  of  the  shabby  room, 
with  its  worn  carpet  and  old-fashioned  cane 
chairs  and  deal  book-cases. 

A door  opened  into  an  inner  room,  through 
which  George,  by  leaning  forward  from  his 
arm-chair  behind  the  door,  can  see  Mrs. 
Morgan’s  cap-ribbons  all  on  end  against  the 
cross  light  in  tho  sitting-room  windows. 
Cassie  is  kneeling  on  the  floor,  surrounded 
by  piles  of  garments;  while  her  brother, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  tho  room,  is  rap- 
idly checking  off  a list  of  various  ailments 
and  misfortunes  that  are  to  be  balanced  in 
the  scales  of  fate  by  proportionate  rolls  of 
flannel  and  calico.  Good  little  Cassie  Mor- 
gan feels  never  a moment’s  doubt  as  she 
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piles  her  heaps — so  much  sorrow,  so  many 
petticoats ; so  much  hopeless  improvidence, 
so  many  pounds  of  tea  and  a coal  ticket.  In 
cases  of  confirmed  wickedness  she  adds  an 
illuminated  text  sometimes,  and  a hymn- 
book.  Do  they  ever  come  up,  these  hymn- 
books  and  bread  tickets  cast  upon  the  wa- 
ters! Is  it  so  much  waste  of  time  and 
seed?  After  all,  people  can  but  work  in 
their  own  way,  and  feel  kindly  toward  their 
fellow-creatures.  One  seed  is  wasted,  an- 
other grows  up,  as  the  buried  flora  of  a 
country  starts  into  life  when  the  fields  are 
plowed  in  after-years. 

“ Go  on,  Cassie,”  says  Mrs^ Morgan : “ Bon- 
ker — W iekens — Costello.” 

“ Costello  is  again  in  trouble,”  says  John. 
11  It  is  too  bad  of  him,  with  that  poor  wife 
of  his  and  all  those  children.  I have  to  go 
round  to  the  court  about  him  now.  Tell 
George  I shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes.” 

“ I have  kept  some  clothes  for  them,”  said 
Cassie.  “ They  are  such  nice  little  children ;” 
and  she  looks  up  flushed  and  all  over  ravel- 
ings  at  tho  relenting  curate,  who  puts  Mrs. 
Costello  down  in  his  relief-book. 

All  over  John  Morgan’s  study,  chairs,  and 
tables  such  books  are  lying,  with  pamphlets, 
blue  books,  black  books,  rolls,  and  registers, 
in  confusion,  and  smelling  of  tobacco. 

In  this  age  of  good  reports  and  evil  re- 
ports poople  seem  like  the  two  boys  in  Dick- 
ens’s story,  who  felt  when  they  had  docket- 
ed their  bills  that  they  were  as  good  as  paid. 
80  we  classify  our  wrongs  and  tie  up  our 
miseries  with  red  tape ; we  pity  people  by 
decimals,  and  put  our  statistics  away  with 
#satisfied  consciences.  John  Morgan  wrote 
articles  from  a cold  and  lofty  point  of  view, 
but  he  left  his  reports  about  all  over  the 
room,  and  would  rush  off  to  the  help  of  any 
human  being,  deserving  or  undeserving. 
He  had  a theory  that  Heaven  had  created 
individuals  as  well  as  classes;  and  at  this 
very  moment,  with  another  bang  of  the 
door,  he  was  on  his  way  to  tho  police  court 
to  say  a good  word  for  the  intemperate  Cos- 
tello, who  was  ruefully  awaiting  his  trial 
in  the  dark  cell  below. 

George,  although  comfortably  established 
in  the  Morgan  study,  was  also  tired  of  wait- 
ing, and  found  the  house  unusually  dull. 
For  some  time  past  he  had  been  listening  to 
a measured  creaking  noise  in  the  garden ; 
then  came  a peal  of  bells  from  the  steeple ; 
and  he  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  garden  was  full  of  weeds  and  flowers, 
with  daisies  on  the  lawn,  and  dandelions 
and  milk-wort  among  the  beds.  It  was  not 
trimly  kept,  like  the  garden  at  home ; but 
George,  who  was  the  chief  gardener,  thought 
it  a far  pleasanter  place,  with  its  breath  of 
fresh  breeze  and  its  bit  of  blue  over-roof. 
For  flowers  there  were  blush-roses,  nailed 
against  the  wall,  that  Ehoda  used  to  wear 
in  her  dark  hair  sometimes,  when  there  were 


no  earwigs  in  them;  and  blue  flags, grow- 
ing in  the  beds  among  spiked  leaves;  and 
London  pride,  and  Cape  jasn^pe,  very  sweet 
upon  the  air;  and  also  ivy,  creeping  in  a 
tangle  of  leaves  and  tendrils.  The  garden 
had  been  planted  by  tho  different  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  brown  house — each  left  a 
token.  There  was  a medlar-tree,  with  one 
rotten  medlar  upon  a branch,  beneath  which 
John  Morgan  would  sit  and  smoke  his  pipe 
in  the  sun,  while  his  pupils  construed  Greek 
upon  the  little  lawn.  Only  Carlo  was  there 
now,  stretching  himself  comfortably  in  the 
dry  grass  (Carlo  was  one  of  Bunch’s  puppies, 
grown  up  to  be  of  a gigantic  size  and  an 
unknown  species).  Tom  Morgan’s  tortoise 
was  also  basking  upon  the  wall.  The  creak- 
ing noise  went  on  after  tho  chimes  had 
ceased,  and  George  jumped  out  of  window 
on  to  the  water-butt  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  He  had  forgotten  the  swing.  It 
hung  from  a branch  of  the  medlar-tree  to 
the  trellis,  and  a slim  figure,  in  a limp  cot- 
ton dress,  sat  clinging  to  the  rope — a girl 
with  a black  cloud  of  hair  falling  about  her 
shoulders.  George  stared  in  amazement. 
Ehoda  had  stuck  some  vine  leaves  in  her 
hair,  and  had  made  a long  wreath,  that  was 
hanging  from  the  swing,  and  that  floated  as 
she  floated.  Bho  was  looking  up  with  great 
wistful  eyes,  and  for  a minute  she  did  not 
see  him.  As  the  swing  rose  and  fell,  her 
childish  wild  head  went  up  above  the  wall 
and  the  branches  against  the  blue,  and 
down  “upon  a background  of  pure  gold,” 
where  the  Virginian  creeper  had  turned  in 
tho  sun.  George  thought  it  was  a sort  of 
tune  she  was  swinging,  with  all  those  colors 
round  about  her  in  the  sultry  summer  day. 
As  ho  leaped  down  a feeling  came  over  him 
as  if  it  had  all  happened  before,  as  if  ho  had 
seen  it  and  heard  the  creaking  of  the  ropes 
in  a dream.  Ehoda  blushed  and  slackened 
her  flight.  He  seemed  still  to  remember  it 
all  while  the  swing  stopped  by  degrees; 
and  a voice  within  the  house  began  calling, 
“Ehoda!  Ehoda!” 

“ Oh ! I must  go,”  said  Ehoda,  sighing. 
“ I am  wasting  my  time.  Please  don’t  tell 
Aunt  Morgan  I was  swinging.” 

“ Tell  her !”  said  George.  “ What  a silly 
child  you  are ! Why  shouldn’t  you  swing  ?” 

“ Oh ! she  would  be  angry,”  said  Ehoda, 
looking  down.  “I  am  very  silly.  I can’t 
bear  being  scolded.” 

“ Can’t  you  P’  says  George,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  “ Pm  used  to  it,  and  don’t 
mind  a bit.” 

“ I shouldn’t  mind  it  if — if  I was  you,  and 
any  one  cared  for  me,”  said  Ehoda,  with 
tearful  eyes.  She  spoke  in  a low,  depressed 
voice. 

“Nonsense!”  said  George;  “every  body 
cares  for  every  body.  Dolly  loves  you ; so — 
so  do  we  all.” 

“ Do  you  f”  said  Ehoda,  looking  at  him  in 
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a strange,  wistful  way,  and  brightening  sud- 
denly, and  putting  back  all  her  clondy  hair 
with  her  liainjj.  Then  she  blushed  up,  and 
ran  into  the  house. 

Wheu  George  told  Dolly  about  it,  Dolly 
was  very  sympathizing,  except  that  she  said 
Rhoda  ought  to  have  answered  when  her 
aunt  called  her. 

“ She  is  too  much  afraid  of  being  scolded,” 
said  Dolly. 

“ Poor  little  thing !”  said  George.  “ Listen 
to  this,”  and  he  sat  down  to  the  piano.  He 
had  made  a little  tune  he  called  “The 
Swing,”  with  a minor  accompaniment  re- 
curring again  and  again,  and  a pretty  mod- 
ulation. 

“It  is  exactly  like  a swing,”  said  Dolly. 
“George,  you  must  have  a cathedral  some 
day,  and  make  them  sing  all  the  services 
through.” 

“ I shall  not  be  a clergyman,”  said  George, 
gravely.  “It  is  all  very  well  for  Morgan, 
who  is  desperately  in  love.  He  has  often 
told  me  that  it  would  be  his  ruin  if  he 
were  separated  from  Mrs.  Carbury.” 

George,  during  his  stay  in  Old  Street  (he 
had  boarded  there  for  some  weeks  during 
Lady  Sarah’s  absence),  had  been  installed 
as  general  confidant  and  sympathizer,  and 
was  most  deeply  interested  in  the  young 
couple’s  prospects. 

“I  believe  Aunt  Sarah  has  got  a living 
when  old  Mr.  Livermore  dies,”  he  went  on, 
shutting  up  the  piano  and  coming  to  the  ta- 
ble where  Dolly  was  drawing.  “We  must 
get  her  to  present  it  to  John  Morgan.” 

“ But  she  always  says  it  is  for  you,  George, 
now  that  the  money  is  lost,”  said  Dolly.  “ I 
am  afraid  it  will  not  be  any  use  asking  her. 
George,  how  much  is  prudent  T” 

“ How  much  is  how  much  f”  says  George, 
looking  with  his  odd  blue  eyes. 

“I  meant  prudent  to  marry  onf”  says 
Dolly. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know,”  said  George,  indiffer- 
ently. “ I shall  many  on  any  thing  I may 
happen  to  have.” 

“ What  are  you  children  talking  about  T” 
said  Lady  Sarah,  looking  up  from  her  comer 
by  the  farthest  chimney-piece.  She  liked 
one  particular  place  by  the  fire,  from  which 
she  could  look  down  the  room  at  the  two 
heads  that  were  bending  together  over  the 
round  table,  and  out  into  the  garden,  where 
a west  wind  was  blowing,  and  tossing  clouds 
and  ivy  sprays. 

“ We  are  talking  about  prudence  in  mar- 
riage,” says  George. 

“How  can  you  be  so  silly f”  says  Lady 
Sarah,  sharply.  At  which  George  starts  up 
offended,  and  marches  through  the  window 
into  the  garden. 

“What  is  it f”  said  the  widow.  “Yes, 
Dolly,  go  to  him,”  she  said,  in  answer  to 
Dolly’s  pleading  eyes.  “ Foolish  boy !” 

The  girl  was  already  gone.  Her  aunt , 


watched  the  white  figure,  flying  with  wind- 
blown locks  and  floating  skirts  along  the  ivy 
wall.  Dolly  caught  her  brother  up  by  the 
speckled  holly-tree,  and  the  two  went  on 
together,  proceeding  in  step  to  a triumphant 
music  of  sparrows  overhead,  a wavering  of 
ivy  along  their  path ; soft  winds  blew  every 
where,  scattering  light  leaves ; the  summer’s 
light  was  in  the  day,  and  shining  from  the 
depth  of  Dolly’s  gray  eyes.  The  two  went 
and  sat  down  on  the  beach  by  the  pond,  the 
old  stone-edged  pond,  that  reflected  scraps 
of  the  blue-green  overhead ; a couple  of  gold- 
fishes alternately  darted  from  side  to  side. 
George  forgot  that  he  was  not  understood  as 
he  Bat  there  throwing  pebbles  into  the  wa- 
ter. Presently  the  wind  brought  some  sud- 
den voices  close  at  hand,  and,  looking  up, 
they  saw  two  people  advancing  from  the 
house,  Robert  Henley  walking  by  Lady  Sa- 
rah and  carrying  her  old  umbrella. 

“Oh,  he  is  always  coming,”  said  George, 
kicking  his  heels,  and  not  seeming  surprised. 
“He  is  staying  with  his  grandmother  at  the 
Palace,  but  they  don’t  give  him  enough  to 
eat,  and  so  he  drops  in  to  the  Morgans’,  and 
now  he  comes  here.” 

“ Hush !”  said  Dolly,  looking  round. 

Robert  Henley  was  a tall,  handsome  young 
fellow,  about  twenty,  with  a straight  nose 
and  a somewhat  pompous  manner.  He  was 
very  easy  and  feood-natured  when  it  was  hot 
too  much  trouble ; he  would  patronize  peo- 
ple both  younger  and  older  than  himself 
with  equally  good  intentions.  George’s 
early  adoration  for  his  cousin,  I fear,  is 
now  tinged  with  a certain  jealousy,  of  which 
Robert  is  utterly  unconscious ; he  takes  tlie# 
admiration  for  grauted.  He  comes  up  and 
gives  Dolly  an  affable  kiss.  “ Well,  Dolly, 
have  you  learned  to  talk  French  f I want 
to  hear  all  about  Paris.” 

“ What  shall  I tell  you  t”  says  simple  Dol- 
ly, greatly  excited.  “ We  had  such  a pretty 
drawing-room,  Robert,  with  harps  on  all  the 
doors,  and  yellow  sofas,  and  such  a lovely, 
lovely  view.”  And  Lady  Sarah  smiled  at 
Dolly’s  enthusiasm,  and  asked  Robert  if  he 
could  stay  to  dinner. 

“ I shall  be  delighted,”  says  Robert,  just 
like  a man  of  the  world.  “ My  grandmother 
has  turned  me  out  for  the  day.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

A SNOW  GARDEN. 

Is  it  that  evening  or  another  that  they 
were  all  assembled  in  the  little  bow-win- 
dowed drawing-room  in  Old  Street  listening 
to  one  of  Rhoda’s  interminable  “ pieces”  that 
she  learned  at  het  French  school  f And  then 
camq  a quartette,  but  she  broke  down  in  the 
accompaniment,  and  George  turned  her  off 
the  music-stool. 
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The  doors  were  open  into  John’s  inner 
room,  from  which  came  a last  western 
gleam  of  light  through  the  narrow  win- 
dows, and  beyond  the  medlar -tree.  It 
would  have  been  dark  in  the  front -room 
but  for  those  western  windows.  In  one  of 
them  sat  Lady  Sarah  leaning  back  in  John’s 
old  leathern  chair,  sitting  and  listening,  with 
her  hands  lying  loosely  crossed  in  her  lap, 
to  the  youthful  din  of  music  and  voices  and 
the  strumming  piano  and  the  laughter.  She 
had  come  by  Dolly’s  special  request.  Her 
presence  was  considered  an  honor  by  Mrs. 
Morgan,  but  an  effort  at  the  same  time.  In 
her  endeavors  to  entertain  her  guest,  Mrs. 
Morgan,  bolt  upright  in  another  comer,  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  was  nodding  her  head 
in  this  silent  inner  room.  There  was  noise 
and  to  spare  in  the  front-room;  people  in 
the  street  outside  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
music. 

When  George  began  to  play  it  seemed 
another  music  altogether  coming  out  of  the 
old  cracked  yellow  piauo;  smash,  bang, 
crack,  he  flew  at  it,  thumping  the  keys, 
missing  half  the  notes,  sometimes  jumbling 
the  accompaniment,  but  seizing  the  tune 
and  spirit  of  the  music  with  a genuine  feel- 
ing that  was  irresistible. 

“ Now  all  together,”  cries  George,  getting 
excited. 

It  was  an  arrangement  of  one  of  Men- 
delssohn’s four-part  songs.  “ As  pants  the 
hart,”  sang  Rhoda,  shrill  and  sweet,  leading 
the  way.  “ As  pants  the  hart,”  sang  George, 
with  a sort  of  swiug.  “ As  pants  the  halt,” 
sang  Dolly,  carefully  and  restrainedly.  She 
sang  with  great  precision  for  a child  of  her 
age,  quietly,  steadily ; but  even  her  brother’s 
enthusiasm  did  not  inspire  her.  George 
flung  his  whole  impulse  into  his  mnsic,  and 
banged  a chord  at  her  in  indignation  at  her 
tameness.  John  Morgan  piped  away  with 
a face  of  the  greatest  seriousness,  following 
his  pupil’s  lead:  he  had  much  respect  for 
George’s  musical  capabilities.  Cassie  and 
Zoo  sang  one  part  together,  and  now  and 
then  Robert  Henley  came  out  with  a deep 
trumpet-like  uote,  placing  it  when  he  saw 
an  opportunity.  Dolly  laughed  the  first 
time,  but  Rhoda’s  dark  eyes  were  raised  ad- 
miringly. So  they  all  stood  in  the  twilight, 
nodding  their  heads  and  clearing  their  voices, 
happy  and  harmlessly  absorbed.  They  might 
have  stood  for  a choir  of  angels ; any  one  of 
the  old  Italian  masters  might  have  painted 
them  as  they  sang,  with  the  addition  of 
lilies  and  wings,  aud  gold  glories,  and  the 
little  cherubim  who  seemed  to  have  flitted 
quite  innocently  out  of  ancient  mythologies 
into  the  Legende  Dor6e  of  ouf  own  days, 
indifferently  holding  the  musio  for  a St. 
Cecilia,  or  the  looking-glass  for  the  Mother 
of  Love. 

Dolly,  with  her  flowing  locks,  stood  like 
a little  rigid  Raphael  maiden,  with  eyes 


steadily  fixed  upon  her  scroll.  Rhoda  blush- 
ed and  shrilled  and  brightened.  How  well 
a golden  glory  would  have  become  her  dark 
cloudy  hair ! 

As  the  room  darkened  Cossio  set  some 
lights,  and  they  held  them  to  read  their 
musio  by.  George  kept  them  all  at  work, 
and  gave  no  respite  except  to  Rhoda,  whoso 
feelings  he  feared  ho  had  hurt.  “Please 
come  aud  turn  over  my  music,  Rhoda,”  he 
said ; “ Dolly’s  not  half  quick  enough.” 

He  had  fouud  some  music  in  an  old  box 
at  home  the  day  before,  some  old-fashioned 
glees,  with  a faded  and  flourishing  dedica- 
tion to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Countess 
of  Churchtown,  and  then  in  faiut  ink,  S.  C. 
1799. 

It  was  easy  music,  and  they  all  got  on 
well  enough,  picking  out  the  notes.  Lady 
Sarah  could  remember  her  mother  playing 
that  samo  old  ballad  of  “ Yo  gentlemen  of 
England”  when  she  was  herself  quite  a lit- 
tle girl.  One  old  tuno  after  another  came, 
and  miugling  with  Mrs.  Morgan’s  sleeping, 
Lady  Sarah’s  waking  dreams  of  the  past 
that  was  her  own,  and  of  the  futuro  that 
was  to  be  for  others;  as  the  times  struck 
upon  her  ear,  they  seemed  to  her  like  the 
now  lives  all  about  her  repeating  the  old 
notes  with  fresh  voices  and  feelings.  Georgo 
was  in  high  good  humor,  behaving  very  well 
until  Robert  displeased  him  by  taking  some- 
body clse’s  part ; the  boy  stopped  short,  and 
there  might  have  been  some  discussion,  but 
Mrs.  Morgan’s  fat  maid  came  in  with  the 
tray  of  gingerbread-nuts,  and  the  Madeira 
and  orange  wine,  that  the  hospitable  old 
lady  delighted  to  dispense,  and  set  it  down 
with  a jingle  in  the  back-room  whero  the 
elder  ladies  were  sitting. 

This  gingerbread  tray  was  the  grand  clos- 
ing scene  of  the  entertainment,  and  Robert 
affably  handed  the  wine-glasses,  and  John 
Morgan,  seizing  tho  gingerbread-nuts,  began 
scattering  them  all  about  the  room  os  ho 
forced  them  upon  his  unwilling  guests.  Ho 
had  his  sermon  to  finish  for  tho  next  day, 
and  he  did  not  urge  them  to  remain.  There 
was  a little  chattering  in  tho  hall:  Dolly 
was  tied  up  and  kissed  and  tucked  up  in 
her  shawl ; Lady  Sarah  donned  a capoche 
(as  I think  she  called  it) ; they  stepped  out 
into  tho  little  star-lit  street,  of  which  tho 
go-to-bod  lights  were  already  burning  in  tho 
upper  windows.  Higher  still  was  Orion  and 
his  mighty  company,  looking  down  upon  tho 
humble  illumination  of  the  zigzag  roofs. 
The  door  of  the  bow-windowed  house  open- 
ed to  let  out  the  voices.  “ Good-night,”  cried 
every  body,  and  then  the  door  closed,  and  all 
was  silent  again,  except  for  the  footsteps 
traveling  down  the  street. 

“ Do  you  ever  think  of  all  the  people  ly- 
ing out  flat  in  long  rows  as  you  go  along  at 
night  f”  George  was  saying  to  Dolly ; “ I do.” 

“ Like  nine-pins,”  said  Robert,  offering  his 
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arm  to  Lady  Sarah.  That  lady  pushed  it 
impatiently  away.  There  was  nothing  an- ! 
noyed  her  so  much  as  little  unnecessary  at-  | 
tentions ; so  Henley,  repulsed,  fell  back  and 
came  along  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the 
other  two,  who  began  asking  him  how  long 
ho  was  to  be  in  town. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  as  I have  said, 
Dolly  Vanborough  and  the  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  her  contemporaries  were  not  the 
respectable  middle-aged  people  they  are 
now,  but  for  the  most  part  foolish  young 
folks  just  beginning  their  lives,  looking  out 
upon  the  world  with  respectful  eyes,  arro- 
gant— perhaps  dogmatic,  uncertain  — but 
with  a larger  belief,  perhaps  a more  heroie 
desire,  than  exists  among  them  now.  To- 
day, for  a good  many  of  them,  expediency 
seems  a great  discovery,  and  the  stone  that 
is  to  turn  every  thing  to  gold.  Take  things 
as  you  find  them ; do  so  and  so,  not  because 
you  feel  inclined,  or  because  it  is  right  and 
generous,  but  because  the  neighbors  are 
looking  on,  and  it  is  expected  of  you  ; and 
then,  with  our  old  friend  the  donkey-man, 
we  stagger  off,  carrying  the  ass  upon  our 
shoulders.  I suppose  it  is  a law  of  nature 
that  the  horizon  should  lower  as  we  climb 
down  the  hill  of  life,  only  some  people  look 
upward  always,  “and  stumble  hmong  the 
briers  and  tumble  into  the  well.”  This  is 
true  enough  as  regards  my  heroine,  who  was 
often  in  trouble,  often  disappointed,  ashamed, 
angry,  but  who  will  persist  in  her  star-gazing 
to  the  end  of  her  journey. 

When  Dolly  was  nearly  fifteen  her  broth- 
er George  was  eighteen,  and  had  just  gone 
to  college,  starting  in  high  spirits,  and  with 
visions  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be- 
fore him,  and  many  other  honorable  dis- 
tinctions. Dolly,  dazzled,  helped  to  pack 
his  portmanteau. 

“Oh,  I wish  I was  going  too  !”  Dolly  laid ; 

“ girls  never  do  any  thing,  or  go  any  where.” 

“ Mamma  wants  you  to  go  to  India,”  said 
George. 

“But  the  Admiral  won't  have  me,”  says 
Dolly;  “he  wrote  to  Aunt  Sarah  about  it, 
and  said  they  were  coming  home.  Are  you 
going  to  take  all  these  pipes  and  French 
novels  f” 

“ I can  never  study  without  a pipe,”  said 
George;  “and  I must  keep  up  my  French.” 

Dolly  and  Lady  Sarah  were  disappointed 
when  George,  notwithstanding  these  ap- 
pliances for  study,  returned  without  any 
special  distinctions.  The  first  Christmas 
that  he  came  back  he  brought  Robert  Hen- 
ley with  him.  The  old  grandmother  in  the 
Palace  was  dead,  and  the  young  man  had  no 
longer  a lodging  in  Kensington.  The  two 
arrived  after  dinner,  and  found  Lady  Scarab 
established  by  the  fire  in  the  oak  parlor. 
They  had  come  up  driving  through  a fierce 
Christmas  wind  from  the  station,  and  were 


' glad  of  Dolly's  welcome  and  comfortable 
cups  of  tea. 

| When  Dolly  awoke  next  morning  up  in 
her  little  room  the  whole  country  was  white 
with  snow.  The  iron  wind  was  gone,  the 
rigid  breath  of  winter  had  sobbed  itself 
away,  the  soft,  new-fallen  snow  lay  heaped 
on  the  fields  and  the  hedges,  on  the  fir-trees 
and  laurels.  Dolly  ran  to  the  window. 
George  and  Robert  were  out  in  the  garden 
already.  Overhead  was  a blue,  high  heav- 
en ; the  white  snow-country  che  could  see 
through  her  window  was  sparkling  and  daz- 
zling white.  Sharp  against  the  heavens 
stood  the  delicate  branches  of  the  trees, 
prismatic  lights  were  radiating  from  the 
sloping  lawns,  a light  veil  of  falling  drift 
wreathed  the  distant  coppices ; and  Dolly, 
running  down  stairs  soon  after,  found  the 
dining-room  empty,  except  for  the  tea-pot, 
and  she  carried  her  breakfast  to  the  window. 
She  had  scarcely  finished  when  George  and 
Robert  both  came  tapping  at  the  pane. 

li  Come  out  F cried  George. 

“ Let  her  finish  her  breakfast,”  said  Robert. 

“I've  done!”  cried  Dolly,  gayly  jumping 
up  and  running  to  fetch  her  hat  and  her 
coat,  and  to  tie  up  her  long  skirts.  Dolly 
possessed  a warm  fur  cloak,  which  hod  been 
Lady  Sarah's  once,  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity, and  which  became  the  girl  so  well 
that  her  aunt  liked  her  to  wear  it.  Henley, 
standing  by  a frozen  cabbage  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  watched  her  appro viugly  as  she 
came  along  the  snowy  path.  All  her  brown 
furs  were  glistening  comfortably ; the  scarlet 
feather  in  her  hat  had  caught  the  light  and 
reflected  it  on  her  hair. 

Dolly's  hair  was  very  much  the  color  of 
seal-skin,  two-colored ; the  hollows  of  its  rip- 
pling locks  seemed  dark,  while  the  crests 
shone  like  gold.  There  was  something  au- 
tumnal in  her  colors.  Dolly's  was  a brilliant 
russet  autumn,  with  gray  skies  and  red  ber- 
ries and  warm  lights.  She  had  tied  a scarlet 
kerchief  round  her  neck,  but  the  snow  did 
not  melt  for  all  her  bright  colors.  How  pret- 
ty it  was!  leaves  lying  crisped  and  glittering 
upon  the  white  foaming  heaps,  tiny  tracks 
here  and  there  crossing  the  pathways,  and 
then  the  bird-steps,  like  chainlets  lightly 
laid  upon  the  smooth,  white  field.  Where 
the  sun  had  melted  the  snow  in  some  shel- 
tered corner  some  redbreasts  were  hopping 
and  bobbing ; the  snow-sheets  glittered,  ly- 
ing heavy  on  the  laurel  leaves  on  the  low 
fruit  walls. 

Robert  watched  her  coming,  with  her  hon- 
est, smiling  face.  She  stopped  at  the  end 
of  the  walk  to  clear  away  a comer  of  the 
bed,  where4  a little  colony  of  snow -drops 
were  crushed  by  a tiny  avalanche  that  had 
fallen  upon  their  meek  heads.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  instant,  but  in  that  instant  Dol- 
ly’s fhture  fate  was  decided. 

For,  as  my  heroine  comes  advancing  un- 
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•conscious  through  this  snow  and  diamond 
morning,  Henley  thinks  that  is  the  realize- 
tion  of  a dream  he  has  sometimes  dreamed, 
and  that  the  mistress  of  his  future  home 
stands  there  before  him,  bright  and  bonnie, 
handsome  and  outspoken.  Dorothy  rules 
him  with  the  ascendency  of  a youthful,  in- 
•different,  heart,  stroug  in  its  own  reliance 
-and  hope ; and  yet  this  maiden  is  uot  the 
Von  XLV— N«.  2<5CL —1 8 


person  that  she  thinks  herself,  nor  is  she  the 
person  that  Henley  thinks  her.  She  is  strong, 
but  with  an  artificial  strength  not  all  her 
own  ; strong  in  the  love  of  those  round  about 
her,  strong  in  youth  and  in  ignorance  of  evil. 

They  walked  together  down  the  garden 
walks  and  out  into  the  lanes,  and  homo  again 
across  the  stile.  u Dolly/’  said  Robert,  as 
they  were  going  in,  “ I shall  not  forget  our 
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morning’s  expedition  together.  Will  you, 
too,  promise  me — ” He  stopped  short.  “What 
are  those  ?”  he  said,  sentimentally ; “ snow- 
drops f ” and  he  stooped  to  pick  one  or  two. 
Dolly  also  turned  away.  “Here  is  some- 
thing that  will  remind  you — ” Robert  began. 

“And  you,”  cries  Dolly,  dinging  a great 
snow-heap  suddenly  into  his  face  and  run- 
ning away.  It  was  very  babyish  and  vul- 
gar, but  Robert  looked  so  solemn  that  she 
could  not  resist  the  impulse.  He  walked 
back  to  the  house  greatly  offended. 


MAZZINI. 

NOT  long  ago  I stood  in  Santa  Croce — 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence — 
gazing  on  the  cenotaph  of  Dante.  Ravenna 
clings  to  the  dust  of  the  great  poet,  though 
above  it  rises  but  a humble  monument ; the 
Florence  that  once  banished  him  has  re- 
claimed his  dust  again  and  again,  but  too 
late  ; she  has  raised  in  her  most  sacred  shrine 
the  beautiful  tomb  on  which  the  noble  form 
sits,  with  mourning  Italy  at  his  feet.  But 
its  homage  is  to  emptiness ; it  is  a memorial 
of  her  own  blindness.  Gazing  on  it,  I re- 
flected on  the  greatest  of  the  Italians  who 
have  succeeded  Dante,  whom  I knew  to  be 
slowly  dying  at  Lugano,  in  Switzerland. 
Soon  I knew  the  mortal  frame  in  which 
Mazzini  sat  at  his  noble  task  would  be  emp- 
ty as  this  tomb.  Then  cities  which  had 
permitted  the  living  soul  to  wander  in  exile 
through  every  land  but  that  to  which  his 
life  had  been  devoted  would  quarrel  for  his 
dust  also,  would  build  monuments,  and  load 
them  with  laurels.  How  often  is  that  old 
tragedy  to  be  repeated ! But  it  was  not  to 
be  quite  so  bad  as  I thought.  Mazzini  did 
not  lay  his  bones  down  in  a foreign  land,  as 
seemed  probable ; though  reaching  Italy  at 
last  only  in  time  to  die,  he  died  amidst  lov- 
ing hearts,  and  was  followed  to  his  grave  in 
his  own  native  city  by  a vast  throng  who 
mourned  him  as  one  who  had  made  their 
patriotism  to  be  no  longer  a crime.  It  is 
with  strange,  sad  emotions  that  those  who 
have  known,  loved,  cherished  this  man,  now 
stand  aside  and  see  Italian  assemblies,  offi- 
cers of  rank,  and  the  press  of  Europe  bring- 
ing laurels  to  the  grave  of  one  whom,  living, 
they  hunted  like  a felon,  and  condemned  to 
sit  in  his  little  room  here  in  London  eating 
his  heart. 

My  own  interest  in  Mazzini  was  first 
aroused  by  Margaret  Fuller’s  letters  concern- 
ing him.  It  was  in  London,  I believe,  that 
she  first  met  him ; and  I have  often  heard 
from  his  own  lips  how  deeply  impressed  he 
was  by  her  character  and  genius.  Mazzini 
was  then  living  in,  comparative  solitude. 
He  sometimes  met  her  at  Carlyle’s,  where 
together  they  grappled  the  Chelsea  giant’s 
political  heresies  in  a way  that  no  one  wel- 
comes more  than  he  from  those  whom  he 


reverences;  and  no  man  did  he  reverence 
more  than  Mazzini.  Mazzini,  unable  to  re- 
main inactive,  had  been  employing  his  time 
in  trying  to  do  something  for  the  poor  Ital- 
ians in  London.  There  were  here  some 
half  a dozen  Italians  who  made  a regular 
business  of  inveigling  poor  creatures  to 
leave  their  country  and  come  to  London, 
where  they  were  reduced  to  slavery.  They 
slept  crowded  together  in  one  room,  were 
sent  out  every  morning  to  grind  organs,  and 
if  they  did  not  bring  home  a certain  sum, 
were  beaten  and  allowed  no  food.  Mazzini 
brought  some  of  these  masters  before  the 
courts  here,  which  punished  them,  and  the 
system  was  broken  up.  He  then  started  a 
gratuitous  school  (1841),  in  which  the  chil- 
dren and  youths  were  taught.  This  school, 
which  was  kept  at  5 Hatton  Garden,  lasted 
for  more  than  seven  years,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  recent  statement  of  English  papers 
that  when  Mazzini  came  to  England  “he 
supported  himself  by  keeping  school.”  Maz- 
zini sank  a considerable  amount  in  this 
purely  gratuitous  school;  he  gave  a great 
deal  of  his  time  to  speaking  in  it,  especially 
on  Sundays,  when  he  gave  the  children  lect- 
ures which  are  still  remembered  for  their 
impressiveness  by  the  cultivated  people  who 
often  attended ; but  he  never  received  a pen- 
ny from  or  through  the  school.  One  Sunday 
evening  Margaret  Fuller  visited  this  school. 
“ She  had,”  said  Mazzini,  “ some  fear  of  us 
exiles  and  revolutionists  of  Italy  ; but  from 
the  hour  that  she  passed  with  us — Scipione 
Pistrucci,  Celestino  Yai,  and  others  were 
with  us — she  became  one  of  our  most  hearty 
friends,  and  so  remained  to  the  last.”  “ Her 
pure  and  noble  nature,”  he  wrote  years  aft- 
erward, “responsive  to  every  generous  im- 
pulse, understood  and  felt  the  treasure  of  af- 
fection which  had  been  disclosed  among  us 
by  a religious  sense  of  the  holiness  of  our 
aim.”  A few  evenings  ago  the  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld,  now  a member  of  the  government, 
and  always  a devoted  friend  to  Mazzini,  told 
me  that  he  remembered  nothing  in  the  little 
history  of  that  school  so  touching  as  Marga- 
ret Fuller’s  first  visit.  “She  arose,”  he 
said,  “ and  spoke  to  the  children  with  ear- 
nestness <jpr  some  little  time,  and  then  her 
voice  faltered,  and  she  said, 4 1 have  nothing 
to  say,  except — God  bless  you!’  She  then 
took  her  seat,  but  we  all  felt  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  a noble  woman.”  From  this 
time  Margaret  Fuller  and  Mazzini  were 
friends;  amidst  the  trials  of  Italy  their 
friendship  was  cemented ; and  to  it,  no 
doubt,  many  Americans  besides  myself  owe 
it  that  his  forehead  has  always  appeared 
across  the  sea  shining  in  the  light  of  a noble 
ideal. 

Coming  to  England  with  such  impressions- 
of  the  man,  I was  filled  with  amazement  at 
finding  him  the  object  of  a bitter  animosity 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  The* 
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hatred  of  tyrants  found  a full  expression  in 
the  London  Times — “the  bloody  old  Times,” 
as  Cobden  used  to  call  it — wliich  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  stabbing  Maz- 
zini's  name  and  fame.  Here  I read  that 
Mazzini  was  an  “ assassin that  he  was  a 
“conspirator;”  that  he  was  engaged  in  ^rev- 
olutionary schemes  that  he  had  abandoned 
liis  comrades  to  imprisonment  and  death,  to 
wliich  he  bad  led  them,  and  eared  otdy  to 
save  himself. 

1 have  never  been  more  impressed  by  a 
sense  of  thfc  extremes  of  malignity  to  which 
partisanship  may  carry  meu  than  when;  on 
the  very  day  that  I read  a bitter  attack  of 
this  character  on  Mazzini,  I for  the  first  time 
met  the  man  himself.  One  look  from  Maz- 
zini’s  eye  would,  I believe,  have  brought  the 
writer  of  such  slanders  into  the  dust.  On  no 
other  face  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  look 
have  1 been  able  to  read  such  visible  inscrip- 
tions of  purity  and  character.  This  was  ten 
years  ago.  Mazzini  was  at  that  time  the 
centre  and  charm  of  a circle  of  qpltivated 
men  and  women,  whose  wealth  and  inllue nee 


were  freely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
every  where.  I was  among  them  because 
they  were  profoundly  moved  by  the  struggle 
of  liberty  in  America  ; and  w hile  with  them, 
and  enjoying  frequently  the  society  of  Mas- 
zini,  I heard  and  rend,  was  able  partly  to  ob- 
serve, the  life  and  career  of  Mazzini.  Some 
studies  of  that  life  (whose  outline  I assume 
to  be  familiar)  i propose  to  give  here,  before 
recording  further  personal  impressions  or 
reminiscences  of  him. 

It  is  a jMxniliarity  of  Mazzini’*  life  that  it 
bad  little  or  nothing  of  that  usually  gradual 
growth  wliich  we  are  aecuAtomed  to  call  de- 
velopment. There  were  no  phases  of  faith 
with  him ; no  slow  unfolding  of  his  mind 
leaf  by  leaf  out  of  early  prejudices.  One  day 
made  him  a Protestant  and  an  Italian  revo- 
lutionist and  patriot,  and  there  was  hardly 
a perceptible  alteration  in  his  principles  and 
aims  from  that  day  to  the  hour  when  he 
breathed  his  last,  though  liis  sad  destiny 
laid  the  burden  on  him  while  he  was  yet 
hardly  more  than  a boy.  He  had  a happy 
childhood,  a happy  boyhood.  His  father 
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was  a physician  of  high  repute  in  Genoa  at 
the  time  of  his  birth — which  was,  I have 
reason  to  believe,  as  early  as  1805,  and  not 
1808,  as  generally  stated — and  his  mother 
was  a woman  of  fine  gifts.  Neither  of  them 
ever  thought  of  training  their  son  to  brood 
over  the  woes  of  his  country.  Proud  of  his 
gifts,  they  gave  him  a good  education,  and 
no  youth  ever  had  fairer  prospects  of  a brill- 
iant worldly  career  than  young  Mazzini  on 
the  day  that  he  received  his  university  di- 
ploma in  law.  It  was,  however,  a somewhat 
precocious  graduation,  and  he  was  but  little 
more  than  a boy. 

It  was  probably  a little  before  that,  as  he 
walked  one  day  with  his  mother  on  the 
streets  of  Genoa,  that  another  Mother  met 
him— even  Italy,  who  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder  and  pointed  him  to  her  brave 
sons  who  were  being  pressed  back  into  his 
•native  city,  choked  with  dust  and  blood. 
They  were  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
young  men  who  had  risen  in  Piedmont  to 
resist  Austria.  That  scene  remained  indeli- 
bly impressed  on  the  boy’s  mind — for  he  was 
but  sixteen  years  of  age  when  it  occurred. 
“ The  idea”  (to  use  his  own  words)  “ of  an 
existing  wrong  in  my  own  country,  against 
which  it  was  my  duty  to  struggle,  and  the 
thought  that  I too  must  bear  my  part  in  that 
struggle,  flashed  before  my  mind  on  that  day 
for  the  first  time,  never  again  to  leave  me.” 

The  law  diploma  is  gained  only  to  be  laid 
aside ; the  brilliant  prospects  which  had 
gleamed  before  him  fade  away ; he  is  found 
writing  such  articles  for  the  Indicateur  Genois 
as  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  the  city, 
but  also  of  the  government.  The  newspaper 
is  suppressed ; the  writer  of  the  articles  which 
have  dared  to  speak  of  a “ liberated  Italy” 
(then  a criminal  phrase)  has  been  discover- 
ed ; the  boy  is  watched  by  the  police.  Not 
many  years  later  the  proud  father  sees,  in- 
stead of  the  career  of  which  he  had  dreamed 
for  his  son,  a party  of  policemen  dragging 
him  to  prison,  whither  he  knows  not. 

Why  was  young  Mazzini  treated  as  a felon  f 
The  governor  of  Genoa  told  his  father  why, 
when  the  latter  demanded  an  answer;  and 
the  explanation  is  curious.  “ Your  son,”  he 
said,  “ is  a young  man  of  talent,  very  fond 
of  solitary  walks  by  night,  and  habitually 
silent  as  to  the  subject  of  his  meditations ; 
and  the  government  is  not  fond  of  young 
men  of  talent,  the  subject  of  whose  musings 
is  unknown  to  it.”  This,  then,  was  the 
Italy  to  which  Mazzini  was  bom — a country 
which  had  nothing  better  to  do  with  its 
young  thinkers  than  to  put  them  in  prison. 

Tom  from  his  parents  by  night,  carried 
away  in  a closed  carriage,  the  youth  next 
sees  the  light  in  a cell  at  the  top  of  the  for- 
tress of  Savona.  The  room  overlooked  the 
sea  and  commanded  the  sky ; the  earth  was 
shut  out  from  view,  except  its  grandest  feat- 
ure— the  superb  Alps  rising  in  the  distance. 


He  had  for  his  only  companions  a Bible,  a 
Tacitus,  and  the  works  of  Byron.  He  was 
permitted  to  send  his  linen  home  to  be 
washed.  One  day,  while  eating  something 
his  mother  had  sent  him,  he  found  a pencil 
between  his  teeth.  He  takes  the  hint,  and 
notes  are  returned  written  on  his  shirts. 

In  a piece  of  bread  sent  by  his  mother  he 
also  found,  one  day,  a bit  of  paper  with  the 
words,  “ Polonia  insurrexit.”  He  had  the  » 
pleasure  of  informing  the  jailer,  who  care- 
fully kept  any  tidings  of  the  outer  world 
from  reaching  him,  that  Poland  was  in  in- 
surrection, and  the  astonished  official  could 
only  conclude  that  the  youth  had  the  devil 
himself  for  co-conspirator. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  earliest 
manifestations  of  the  new  birth  of  Italy 
were  in  the  form  of  a controversy  concern- 
ing art-  and  literature.  Writing  of  his  early 
friend,  the  martyr-patriot  Ruffini,  Mazzini 
says:  “In  1827-28  Ruffini’s  attention  was 
forcibly  attracted  by  the  literary  question. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  great  dispute  between 
those  who  were  called  the  supporters  of  the 
romantic  and  the  classic  schools;  but  who 
should  rather  have  been  called  the  support- 
ers of  liberty  and  authority.  The  one  party 
maintained  that,  the  human  mind  being 
progressive,  every  epoch  ought  to  find  its 
different  literary  manifestation,  and  that  we 
should  seek  the  precepts  and  inspirations  of 
art  in  the  entrails  of  the  living  and  actual 
nation.  The  others  pretended  that  we  had  in 
art  long  ago  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  furnished 
models  which  we  should  be  content  to  copy, 
and  that  all  innovation,  whether  in  form  or 
spirit,  was  impotent  and  dangerous.  The 
unity  of  the  human  mind,  which  renders  us 
unable  to  conquer  a principle  without  seek- 
ing to  apply  it  to  our  every  mode  of  action — 
this,  and  the  situation  of  Italy,  naturally 
drew  those  who  studied  the  question  on  to 
political  ground ; and  governments,  by  their 
fears,  precipitated  them  upon  it.  The  young 
men  who  made  their  first  campaign  in  favor 
of  romanticism  became  suspected ; journals 
purely  literary  were  suppressed,  solely  be- 
cause they  maintained  independence  in  art. 

To  this  brutal  negation  imposed  by  force  we 
replied  by  removing  the  question  to  the  na- 
tional ground,  and  by  preparing  to  try,  hand 
to  hand,  the  principle  of  blind  and  immov- 
able authority.  Jacopo  Ruffini  was  one  of 
the  first  to  climb  to  the  source.  In  1829,  a 
year  before  the  French  insurrection,  he  had 
given  his  name  to  the  men  who  followed, 
between  exile  and  the  scaffold,  the  holy 
route  which  leads  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  Italy.” 

The  Antologia  of  Florence  was  the  journal 
in  which  the  literary  question  began  speedi- 
ly to  show  its  political  bearings,  and  it  was 
for  his  cqptributions  to  it  that  Mazzini  suf- 
fered his  first  imprisonment,  already  men- 
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tioned.  It  was  as  he  sat  in  that  fortress, 
looking  out  upon  the  sea  and  sky,  that  there 
took  shape  in  his  mind  that  idea  which  was 
denounced  as  Utopian  up  to  the  day  when, 
over  the  ruins  of  the  thrones  which  defied 
it,  the  germ  of  that  idea  has  become  the  one 
fairest  and  most  solid  fact  in  the  Europe  of 
to-day.  The  faith  of  Mazzini  and  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  his  thought  are  such  as  can 
not  be  appreciated  at  a glance.  He  spoke 
of  religion,  progress,  nationality,  associa- 
tion, and  the  like ; but  the  values  for  which 
such  familiar  words  stood  in  his  mind  were 
so  different  from  their  significance  in  minds 
less  exact  and  analytic  that  I remember  to 
have  thought,  sometimes,  when  listening  to 
him,  that  it  was  a pity  he  used  this  common 
currency.  It  was  as  if  he  were  holding  up 
before  a crowd  the  gold  sovereign,  with  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  stamped  upon  it, 
to  indicate  the  conflict  between  Light  and  j 
Darkness.  Most  people  would  see  no  such 
divine  meanings  in  the  pound  sterling. 
Nevertheless,  the  words  he  there  used  were 
still  the  watch-words  of  liberty  in  Europe ; 
oppressors  had  not  corrupted  them;  and 
Mazzini  wished  to  infuse  a higher  meaning 
into  them.  Such  interpretations  constituted 
the  main  burden  of  his  eloquent  conversa- 
tion ; and  I think  I can  make  clear  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  theory  which  lay  in 
his  mind  as  a synthesis  which  represented 
man  and  his  universe. 

His  point  of  view  was  that  of  religion. 
No  one  could  be  with  Mazzini  an  hour  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  the  most  religious 
of  men ; his  sacred  reason  was  as  a glowing 
sky,  under  which  he  habitually  lived,  moved, 
thought;  and  his  life  was  duty  organized. 
His  earliest  conviction — formed  there  in  the 
Savona  tower — was  that  the  great  need  of 
Italy  was  to  have  less  hate  and  more  love, 
less  wrath  against  this  or  that  foreign  in- 
vader, more  devotion  to  principles.  This 
idea  subsequently  took  shape  in  his  mind  as 
that  sharp  distinction  which  he  drew  be- 
tween rights  and  duties.  To  some  even  of 
his  warmest  friends  this  distinction  seemed 
strained  and  technical.  To  him,  however,  it 
was  vital.  He  insisted  that  we  should  drop 
the  phrase  “ human  lights,”  and  substitute 
u human  duties.”  To  say  that  men  have 
rights  and  must  maintain  them  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  age  of  egoism ; the  new  age 
will  not  think  of  rights,  but  of  duties — per- 
sonal, social,  national,  hiynan — the  fulfill- 
ment of  which  implies,  indeed,  the  assertion 
of  what  are  called  human  rights  as  a condi- 
tion, but  is  not  inspired  by  this  lower  condi- 
tion. It  may  be  a man’s  right  to  be  free ; 
but  his  freedom  would  be  of  little  importance 
were  it  not  the  measure  of  his  duty,  which 
alone  can  turn  his  liberty  to  any  high  pur- 
pose for  himself  or  others.  Otherwise  the 
rights  of  man  would  mean  only  the  wildness 
of  the  savage  or  the  recklessness  of  a success- 


ful criminal.  When  he  thought  on  the  con- 
dition of  Italy,  ho  perceived  that  the  people 
were  quite  ready  to  struggle  against  Austria. 
Why  ? “ To  assert  our  rights  ?”  What  then  T 
That  you  may  make  yourselves  and  your 
country  nobler,  may  clear  yourselves  and 
Italy  of  superstition  and  WTong,  and  set 
both  to  accomplish  the  task  Divinely  ordain- 
ed for  them  ? 

There  came  into  his  mind  the  idea  of  a 
mission  for  every  human  being.  It  is  a high 
circumstance  that  while  Thomas  Carlyle 
was,  amidst  the  lonely  hills  of  Craigenput- 
tock,  steadily  shaping  out  this  idea  of  a task 
ordained  for  every  life,  Joseph  Mazzini  was 
gaining  the  same  revelation  in  the  solitude 
of  his  prison.  Neither  of  these  had  heard 
of  the  other  until  many  years  after  that; 
but  when  they  met  it  was  with  a mutual 
recognition  that  they  were  brothers,  born 
ff  this  mother  - principle,  and  many  differ- 
ences on  other  points  could  never  destroy 
this  sense  of  religious  relationship.  When 
an  English  Home  Secretary  had  opened  the 
letters  of  Mazzini,  then  an  exile  in  London 
(1844),  and  could  only  confront  popular  in- 
dignation at  his  thus  having  made  the  gov- 
ernment an  Austrian  detective  by  trying 
to  blacken  Mazzini’s  character,  Carlyle  did 
not  wait  for  the  retraction  that  had  to  be 
made,  but  uttered  his  protest  in  the  London 
Times . “ I have  had,”  he  said,  “ the  honor  to 
know  M.  Mazzini  for  a series  of*  years ; and 
whatever  I may  think  of  his  practical  in- 
sight and  skill  in  worldly  affairs,  I can,  with 
great  freedom,  testify  to  all  men  that  he,  if 
I have  ever  seen  one  such,  is  a man  of  genius 
and  virtue,  a man  of  sterling  veracity,  hu- 
manity, and  nobleness  of  mind.  Whether 
the  extraneous  Austrian  emperor  and  mis- 
erable old  chimera  of  a pope  shall  maintain 
themselves  in  Italy,  or  be  obliged  to  decamp 
from  Italy,  is  not  a question  in  the  least  vi- 
tal to  Englishmen.  But  it  is  a question  vi- 
tal to  us  that  sealed  letters  in  an  English 
post-office  be,  as  w e all  fancied  they  were, 
respected  as  rhings  sacred ; that  the  opening 
of  men’s  letters — a practice  near  of  kin  to 
picking  men’s  pockets,  and  to  other  still  • 
viler  and  far  fatalcr  forms  of  scoundrelism — 
be  not  resorted  to  in  England  except  in  cases 
of  the  very  last  extremity.” 

I have  somewhat  anticipated  my  story  in 
giving  this  letter  here,  but  not  without  a 
purpose ; for  the  second  sentence  of  Car- 
lyle’s letter  points  to  the  next  generalization 
which  Mazzini’s  mind  had  reached,  as  the 
first  does  to  the  idea  of  individual  duty,  by 
which  he  had  been  related  to  his  valiant 
defender.  Those  national  questions  in  the 
South,  which  were  u not  in  the  least  vital  to 
Englishmen,”  had  long  been  with  Mazzini, 
and  through  him  with  Young  Italy,  inextri- 
cably bound  up  with  religion,  with  individ- 
ual duty.  While  still  in  his  tower,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  pursue  those  m usings  of 
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which  the  government  “ was  not  fond,”  Maz- 
zini  had  come  to  the  belief  that  a nation  also 
had  its  appointed  mission  and  task,  and  that 
its  rights  were  important  only  as  so  many 
implements  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
that  task.  To  be  independent  of  Austria,  to 
dethrone  the  king,  to  abolish  the  papacy — 
all  these  would  be  valueless  except  as  they 
were  the  incidental  signs  of  an  Italy  which 
should  be  the  incarnation  of  a Divine  Pur- 
pose. From  this  he  worked  out  the  idea  of 
nationality.  u I considered,”  so  he  said  to 
me  one  day,  “ that  there  was  a Providential 
distribution  of  labors  among  nations.  Each 
people  has  a genius,  and  its  genius  means 
the  power  to  prepare  some  thread  for  the 
great  woof  of  humanity  which  no  other  na- 
tion can  contribute.  Tyranny  is  evil,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  for  the  genius  of  a peo- 
ple to  be  developed  or  to  act  under  it,  and 
the  contribution  can  not  be  given:  So  it  i^ 
not  so  much  the  right  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
people  to  be  free,  to  be  united;  otherwise  its 
task  is  declined,  and  humanity  suffers.  This 
principle,  organizing  an  individual,  is  per- 
sonal religion ; organizing  the  family,  it 
makes  the  home ; organizing  society,  it 
makes  associated  civilization ; organizing 
the  nation,  it  becomes  immediately  merged 
in  humanity ; organizing  humanity,  it  is  the 
progressive  incarnation  of  God.” 

Mazzini,  meaning  this,  spoke  of  fraternity 
and  of  association,  but  the  socialists  were 
puzzled  to  find  that  he  would  not  work  with 
them.  It  was  because  their  aims  were  too 
unideal.  They  were  hungry,  poor,  cold, 
ignorant,  wretched;  they  were  angrily  as- 
sailing the  powers  and  classes  whose  selfish- 
ness kept  them  in  this  condition ; and  amidst 
their  combinations  to  carry  on  their  struggle 
was  conceived  their  idea  of  association  for 
other  objects — as  labor  or  economy.  Maz- 
zini had  so  long  eaten  his  bread  in  sorrow, 

' his  religious  life  had  so  long  oome  to  him  in 
the  form  of  self-sacrifice,  that  he  shrank 
from  an  aim  which  seemed  to  him  to  begin 
and  end  in  the  satisfaction  of  physical  wants. 
In  this  I think  he  was  mistaken ; more  than 
he  thought,  the  poor  socialist  was  dreaming 
of  a culture  and  moral  devotion  for  himself 
and  his  children  beyond  the  better  physical 
conditions.  But  for  the  time  this  was  not 
only  veiled,  it  was  set  aside  by  the  hostility 
of  nearly  all  of  the  leading  socialists  toward 
any  kind  of  religion,  and  an  acrimonious 
atheism  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  ex- 
plain itself  as  a simple  revolt  against  the 
god  whom  tyrants  had  made  and  set  up  in 
their  own  image.  So  it  was,  however,  that 
the  unreligiousness  of  socialism  opened  a 
chasm  between  Mazzini  and  its  leaders.  His 
ideals  for  man,  for  society,  for  nations,  for 
humanity,  he  summed  in  the  word  God ; and 
for  this  he  thought  and  lived — an  embodied 
ideal.  His  idea  of  a state  included  a religion 
for  that  state.  He  discarded  the  existing 


established  churches;  he  held  that  their 
disestablishment  must  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward a true  establishment.  In  belief  he  was 
a simple  theist,  with  an  enthusiastic  rever- 
ence for  Christ;  but  this  was  a conviction 
too  profound  in  him  to  find  expression  in 
any  ancient  symbol.  “ The  age  of  the  Sym- 
bol is  passing  away;  the  age  of  the  Idea, 
once  conveyed,  now  hid,  by  the  Symbol,  is 
advancing.” 

He  spoke  of  progress.  It  was  the  practical 
side  of  his  religion,  and  in  it  was  contained 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  his  method. 
It  was  a very  different  conception  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  progress : where  the 
latter  places  evolution  Mazzini  placed  revo- 
lution. The  philosophical  American  or  En- 
glishman has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  con- 
demning revolution  as  a method.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  criticise  severely  the  bridge 
which  has  carried  us  over.  We  can  illus- 
trate the  dangers  of  the  violent  method 
abundantly  by  the  sad  recoils  that  have  fol- 
lowed it  in  France  and  other  nations.  But 
still  it  stands  that  every  line  in  our  charters 
of  liberty  was  written  in  royal  blood  and 
amidst  the  flames  of  revolution.  “ Will  you 
remark,”  says  Mazzini,  u to  what  height  you 
Americans  rise  under  revolutionary  inspira- 
tion 1 What  great  principles  shine  out  then 
in  your  Declaration  of  Independence  t Then 
come  long  years  of  what  you  may  call  prog- 
ress— the  trail  of  slavery  and  political  cor- 
ruption over  them  all.  But  again  the  storm 
and  the  night  come;  and  again  — amidst 
mobs  at  the  North,  over  John  Brown’s  gal- 
lows, through  tho  convulsions  by  which  the 
republic  throws  off  slavery — the  stars  arise 
and  the  night  is  holy  with  the  old  star-fires, 
the  high  principles  of  1776.”  If  my  reader 
had  heard  with  me  the  discourse  of  those 
lips  now  still  in  death  on  topics  like  these, 
he  would  not  be  at  a loss  to  see  what  essence 
of  truth  was  in  Mazzini’s  mind.  It  was  not 
that  he  loved  war;  he  was  the  gentlest  of 
men ; but  he  could  not  see  the  value  of  life 
except  as  something  to  be  steadfastly  given 
to  great  duties,  and  in  his  country  and  time 
he  beheld  all  duties  clustering  around  a cause 
which  could  be  born  only  out  of  pangs. 

But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  new  era 
which  only  sacrifices  and  agonies  could  in- 
augurate was  to  live  by  violence.  In  his 
mind,  also,  revolution  was  abnormal,  as 
storms  in  nature.  He  spoke  of  such  advan- 
tages as  those  indicated  by  the  experience 
of  America  in  the  light  of  high  compensa- 
tions for  a sorrowful  necessity.  But  he  re- 
garded these  compensations  as  rich  in  pro- 
portion to  the  anguish  that  purchased  them. 
He  implicitly  believed  that  the  combination 
of  men  for  a great  and  just  cause  immediate- 
ly resulted  in  the  creation  of  power.  That 
if,  as  the  combinations  of  wrong  would  ne- 
cessitate, thero  was  a collision  between  the 
false  and  the  true,  there  would  be  formed  at 
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that  moment  the  living  germs  of  the  true 
order.  I find  my  pen  faltering  at  the 
thought  of  attempting  to  transfer  to  writ- 
ten sentences  the  glowing  words— even  they 
less  eloquent  than  the  eyes  that  burned  above 
the  pale  face  that  seemed  to  have  poured  all 
its  life  into  them — with  which  he  dwelt  on 
this  theme.  “ Gather  these  heroes  together” 
(so  linger  his  utterances  in  my  memory); 
“ let  them,  with  the  light  of  their  cause  still 
upon  them,  with  self  under  foot,  out  of  sight 
— the  self  that  was  slain  before  their  mighty 
devotion  to  their  country,  to  humanity,  and 
God — let  them  in  that  great  hour  frame  the 
laws,  establish  the  institutions  of  a country. 
Will  they  organize  selfishness,  and  frame  in- 
iquity into  a constitution  f What  they  af- 
firm will  be  the  principles  for  which  they 
have  suffered ; they  will  plant  humanity. ! 
And  the  martyrs  so  gathered,  will  they  re- 
peat and  re-establish  the  dreary  creeds,  the 
wretched  dogmas  and  superstitions  — the  i 
very  pythons  and  dragons  which  they  have 
been  slaying  T What  faith  they  affirm  will 
be  the  faith  of  man,  the  voice  of  the  univers- 
al reason ; it  will  be  the  seed  of  the  Church 
of  Humanity.  Only  the  seed,  indeed ; for  the 
life  of  man  is  progressive.  Nor  can  the  hu- 
man intellect  tell  what  will  be  unfolded  from 
that  seed.  The  power  that  has  formed  it  is 
the  Divine  Energy  that  waited  for  the  har- 
monious combination  of  hearts  and  intellects 
through  which  alone  it  might  be  created; 
and  with  each  successive  unfolding  of  that 
new  divinely  human  force  thus  created,  it- 
self essentially  progressive,  a corresponding 
development  and  adaptive  improvement  will 
take  place  in  the  external  and  contempora- 
neous germs  of  social,  national,  and  religious 
life.  The  view”  (these  are  Mazzini’s'  own 
words)  “will  extend  with  our  discoveries, 
our  mission  increase  with  our  strength,  ad- 
vancing from  age  to  age  toward  destinies  yet 
unknown,  forever  purifying  and  completing 
the  formula  of  devotion,  as  star  after  star 
shall  be  unveiled  for  man  in  the  heaven  of 
intelligence.” 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when  Maz- 
zini  began  his  task,  though  “ United  Italy” 
was  necessarily  its  first  expression,  “ Repub- 
lican Italy”  was  already  visible  within  it, 
and  within  this,  again — plainly  visible  to  his 
eyes,  at  least — was  Italy  restored  from  paral- 
ysis to  be  a living  member  of  humanity.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  little  knew  how  sacred  that 
cell  in  the  Savona  fortress  would  become  to 
the  youth  he  imprisoned  there.  “ When  in  my 
solitude  and  imprisonment  the  thought  came 
to  me  that  Italy  might  perhaps  be  destined 
to  initiate  this  new  epoch,  this  faith  of  prog- 
ress, this  new  life  and  fraternity  for  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  the  immense  hope  shone  like 
a star  to  my  soul.” 

Mazzini  was  pining  now  for  action  when 
(1831)  the  offer  was  made  him  of  leaving 
prison,  provided  he  would  leave  Italy.  He 


preferred  a banishment  which  he  felt  he 
could  make  temporary,  and  so  he  found  a 
refuge  in  Marseilles,  where  already  the  ex- 
iles of  Italy  constituted  an  important  ele- 
ment. He  had  before  his  imprisonment 
joined  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari. 
But  he  was  very  soon  disgusted  with  them ; 
their  pseudo -masonic  forms  of  initiation, 
their  ceremonious  pretensions,  their  consid- 
eration for  their  own  society  (to  whose  rules 
the  interests  of  Italy  seemed  sometimes  sub- 
ordinated), their  unrealities — all  seemed  to 
the  devout  youth,  with  a great  aim  en- 
throned in  his  heart,  frivolous.  So  he  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it,  laughed  at  its 
threats  of  death  for  his  disobedience,  and  at 
Marseilles  he  founded  the  association  of 
Young  Italy.  From  that  hour  Carbonarism 
in  Italy  died  out.  He  gave  the  new  society 
the  cypress  for  its  only  badge — symbol  of 
mourning,  but  of  the  faith  that  is  ever  green 
— and  the  motto,  which  he  himself  always 
used  on  his  seal,  “ Ora  e sempre” — Now  and 
forever. 

The  young  men  gathered  around  his  stand- 
ard with  enthusiasm.  The  New  Italy  was, 
indeed,  bom  at  Marseilles  during  Mazzini’s 
two  years’  residence  there.  “ The  work,”  as 
he  afterward  wrote,  “ was  effected  by  a con- 
siderable pecuniary  outlay,  and  through  the 
devotion  of  a valuable  class  of  men,  for  the 
most  part  eminently  Italian — the  merchant 
sailors.  These  men  were  worked  upon,  and 
accepted  their  mission  with  enthusiasm.  By 
actively  organizing  relations  at  every  point 
where  communication  is  most  frequent  with 
the  peninsula,  regular  transmissions  were 
effected  ; the  packets  were  confided  to  he- 
roic youths,  who  braved  every  risk  to  carry 
them  to  their  destination ; they  were  finally 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
spite  of  espionage,  severe  penalties,  and  a 
thousand  acts  of  imprudence,  their  circula- 
tion was  immense,  and  their  effect  also.  Or- 
ganization commenced  at  every  point.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  chain  of  com- 
munication was  formed  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  of  the  peninsula.  Every  where 
the  principles  of  La  Giovane  Italia  were 
preached ; every  where  its  standard  was 
recognized  and  hailed.  Its  members  con- 
tinued to  increase ; its  emissaries  were  con- 
tinually meeting  each  other,  crossing  from 
province  to  province.  Every  day  the  de- 
mand for  its  publications  became  louder; 
presses  were  set  up  in  some  parts  of  the  in- 
terior, where  small  publications,  dictated  by 
local  circumstances,  or  reprints  of  what  was 
sent  from  Marseilles,  were  thrown  off  Fear 
was  unknown.  There  was  no  doubt  of  suc-% 
cess.  All  this  was  the  result  of  principles, 
and  effected  by  some  young  men  without 
great  means,  without  the  influence  of  rank, 
without  material  force.” 

It  was  then  that  Charles  Albert  came  to 
the  throne  of  Sardinia.  Mazzini  uttered  the 
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warning  of  Young  Italy  in  a famous  letter, 
entitled  “ If  Not,  Not.”  Having  urged  the 
new  monarch  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  new  movement,  he  said,  “ Posterity  will 
proclaim  you  either  the  first  among  men,  or 
the  last  of  Italy’s  tyrants.  Choose !” 

Let  us  for  a moment  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  Italy  at  the  time  when  Mazzini  first 
consecrated  his  life  to  her  cause.  She  was 
hardly  entitled  to  Metternich’s  description 
of  her  as  “ a geographical  expression.”  She 
was  divided  into  seven  states,  which  had 
no  common  flag  or  central  life.  Naples  and 
Parma  were  ruled  by  Spaniards  and  Bour- 
bons; Modena  and  Tuscany  by  Austrian 
archdukes;  Lombardy  and  Yenetia  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria;  Piedmont  and  Sar- 
dinia by  Savoyards,  united  by  marriage  with 
the  Hapsburgs.  Oppressive  duties,  despotic 
military  administrations,  a reign  of  terror 
so  silent  that  the  world  hardly  noticed  it — 
“ the  steps  of  the  scaffold”  being,  as  one  de- 
scribed it,  “ paved  with  velvet,  so  little  noise 
did  heads  make  when  they  fell” — these  made 
up  the  Italy  of  fifty  years  ago.  Austria 
kept  on  that  soil  an  army  of  80,000  men,  and 
in  its  coils  Italy  and  her  children  were 
crushed — the  Laocoon  of  nations.  Begin- 
ning with  Naples,  in  1820,  state  after  state— 
Piedmont,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Pontif- 
ical States — arose  in  insurrection  against 
their  several  tyrants ; bnt  because  they  had 
no  central  life,  because  they  were  Pied- 
montese, Lombards,  Romans,  not  Italians, 
their  victories,  bravely  won,  turned  to  ashes 
on  their  lips.  The  recovering  tyrants,  who 
knew  so  well  the  maxim,  Divide  et  impera , 
only  made  their  chains  stronger. 

To  this  state  of  things  Mazzini  was  bom. 
He  said,  “ There  must  be  an  Italy  in  place  of 
these  disjointed,  mutilated  limbs.”  And  for 
this  the  society  of  Young  Italy  wTas  formed. 
For  this  he  called  upon  King  Charles  Albert 
to  inaugurate  his  reign  by  assuming  the 
leadership  of  the  aim  which  was  as  yet  the 
banner  of  the  exiles  at  Marseilles. 

Charles  Albert  replied  by  condemning  to 
the  galleys  all  who  owned,  read,  or  circulated 
the  works  which  the  exiles  were  scattering 
throughout  Italy.  Then  the  despots  who 
had  divided  up  Italy  among  themselves  took 
counsel  together  in  good  earnest.  The  hos- 
pitality of  Frauce  in  permitting  the  exiles 
to  assemble  with  impunity  in  Marseilles  was 
their  chief  difficulty.  How  to  stop  that! 
France  was  fresh  from  her  revolution  of 
1830,  and  would  be  very  jealous  of  any  op- 
pression of  the  Italian  patriots  on  her  soil. 
Nevertheless,  the  society  at  Marseilles  was 
dispersed  by  the  police,  Mazzini  banished, 
and  fortune  favored  the  authorities  with  an 
incident  that  seemed  to  justify  the  proceed- 
ing. Lazzareschi  and  Emiliani,  two  spies 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  were  stabbed  in  an 
affray  at  Rhodez,  in  the  south  of  France,  by 
an  Italian  named  GaviolL  Immediately  aft- 


erward there  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  a de- 
cree signed  by  Mazzini  and  La  Cecilia,  con- 
demning to  death  the  two  men  who  had 
been  stabbed.  The  production  of  the  orig- 
inal document  was  demanded,  and  it  was 
proved  that  the  decree  was  a malicious  for- 
gery. Its  Italian  was  ungrammatical;  its 
dates  were  impossible ; but  it  had  served  a 
purpose:  it  shielded  the  government  from 
any  popular  protest  against  the  meetings  of 
Young  Italy  at  Marseilles  being  broken  up* 
The  French  court,  on  the  trial,  pronounced 
the  decree  a forgery ; yet  it  has  been  fished 
up  four  times  since,  as  often  as  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary  to  shock  weak-minded  people r 
or  those  who  did  not  remember  the  circum- 
stance, until  at  last  one  knew  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  absurd  decree  that  some  new 
outrage  on  Italy  was  in  preparation. 

Well,  Mazzini,  at  the  request  of  the  Pied- 
montese government,  had  been  banished 
from  France.  He  remained  there,  however, 
a year  after  that  in  concealment,  during 
which  time  he  planned  the  firat  blow  that 
Young  Italy  was  to  strike.  It  was  at  Genoa, 
and  it  failed,  owing  to  the  youth  and  inex- 
perience of  its  leaders — one  of  whom  would 
perhaps  not  have  escaped  the  hot  pursuit  of 
the  government  (as  he  did  with  difficulty), 
had  it  been  known  that  he  would  one  day  be 
known  to  the  world  as  Garibaldi.  The  next 
expedition  was  in  Savoy ; it  failed  through 
the  treachery  of  the  general  commanding 
the  insurgents — Ramonino.  Eleven  of  Maz- 
zini’s  friends  were  executed;  he,  though 
sentenced  to  death,  escaped.  The  basis  of 
these  movements  was  Switzerland ; and  the 
result  was  that  all  the  despots  of  Europe 
began  to  browbeat  that  country.  France, 
in  particular,  threatens  to  “take  the  mat- 
ter into  her  own  hands,”  to  quote  the  dis- 
patch, unless  Switzerland  shall  cease  to  tol- 
erate “ the  incorrigible  enemies  of  the  re- 
pose of  governments.”  Switzerland  yields ; 
and  Mazzini  became  a resident  of  England. 

So  was  summed  up  in  the  terrible  word 
failure  the  first  series  of  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  rescue  Italy  from  the  beaks 
and  talons  that  preyed  upon  her.  Devotion 
aud  self-sacrifice,  concert  and  prayer,  the 
pouring  out  of  the  best  blood  like  water — 
all,  all  had  ended  in  a weary  band — weary, 
scarred,  broken-hearted — making  their  way 
to  find  their  solitude  in  the  wilderness  of 
London.  What  did  this  mean  for  Mazzini  ? 
He  had  given  up  the  brightest  prospects  of 
life ; he  had  given  up  home,  parents,  friends ; 
he  had  turned  his  back  upon  literature  and 
philosophy,  for  which  his  unquestionable 
genius  had  longed ; he  had  bidden  adieu  to 
Manzoni,  at  whose  feet  he  had  sat,  and  was 
lonely  as  Dante,  whose  mighty  shade  he  felt 
ever  hovering  near  him.  But  all  these  were 
as  nothing  to  the  great  depths  of  sorrow  into 
which  he  had  now  entered.  Perhaps  only 
those  who  knew  him  personally  can  realize 
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— even  they  but  partly — what  agonies  were 
mingled  in  the  cup  pressed  to  his  lips,  as  he 
has  himself  described  them.  I give  the  ter- 
ribly sublime  passage,  though  not  without 
mS^ivings  that  few  will  see  all  that  is  in  it : 


“ The  last  months  of  that  year  had  inured  me  to  suf- 
fering, and  rendered  me  *bcn  tetragono  ai  colpi  di 
ventura,"  as  Dante  has  it.  1 know  not  to  what  pe- 
culiarity of  mind  it  is  owing  that  I have  never  been 
able  to  remember  the  dates  of  even  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  my  Individual  life.  But  were  I to  live 
for  a century  I could  never  forget  the  close  of  that 
year,  nor  the  moral  tempest  that  passed  over  me,  and 
amidst  the  vortex  of  which  my  soul  was  so  nearly 
overwhelmed.  I speak  of  it  now  with  reluctance,  and 
solely  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  be  doomed  to 
suffer  what  I then  suffered,  and  to  whom  the  voice 
of  a brother  who  has  escaped  from  that  tempest- 
storm-beaten  and  bleeding,  indeed,  but  with  retemper- 
ed soul— may,  perhaps,  indicate  the  path  of  salvation. 

“ It  was  the  tempest  of  doubt,  which,  I believe,  all 
who  devote  their  lives  to  a great  enterprise,  yet  have 
not  dried  and  withered  up  their  soul,  like  Robespierre, 
beneath  some  barren  intellectual  formula,  but  have  re- 
tained a loving  heart,  are  doomed,  once  at  least,  to  bat- 
tle through.  My  soul  was  overflowing  with  and  greedy 
of  affection ; as  fresh  and  eager  to  unfold  to  joy  as  in 
the  days  when  sustained  by  my  mother’s  smile ; as  full 
of  fervid  hope  for  others,  at  least,  if  not  for  myself. 
But  during  those  fatal  months  there  darkened  around 
me  such  a hurricane  of  sorrow,  disillusion,  and  decep- 
tion as  to  bring  before  my  eyes,  in  all  its  ghastly  naked- 
ness, a foreshadowing  of  the  old  age  of  my  soul,  soli- 
tary in  a desert  world,  wherein  no  comfort  in  the  strug- 
gle was  vouchsafed  to  me. 

“ It  was  not  only  the  overthrow,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  of  every  Italian  hope ; the  dispersion  of  the 
best  of  our  party ; the  series  of  persecutions,  which 
had  undone  the  work  we  had  done  in  Switzerland,  and 
driven  us  away  from  the  spot  nearest  Italy;  the  ex- 
haustion of  our  means,  and  the  accumulation  of  al- 
most insurmountable  material  obstacles  between  me 
and  the  task  I had  set  myself  to  do ; it  was  the  falling 
to  pieces  of  that  moral  edifice  of  faith  and  love  from 
which  alone  I had  derived  strength  for  the  combat, 
the  skepticism  I saw  rising  around  me  upon  every  side, 
the  failure  of  faith  in  those  who  had  solemnly  bound 
themselves  with  me  to  pursue  unshaken  the  path  we 
had  known  at  the  outset  to  be  choked  with  sorrows, 
the  distrust  I detected  in  those  most  dear  to  me  as 
to  the  motives  and  intentions  which  sustained  and 
urged  me  onward  in  the  evidently  unequal  struggle. 
Even  at  that  time  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  majority 
was  a matter  of  little  moment  to  me ; but  to  see  my- 
self suspected  of  ambition,  or  any  other  than  noble 
motives,  by  the  one  or  two  beings  upon  whom  I had 
concentrated  my  whole  power  of  attachment,  pros- 
trated my  soul  in  deep  despair.  And  these  things 
were  revealed  to  me  at  the  very  time  when,  assailed  as 
I was  on  every  side,  I felt  most  Intensely  the  need  of 
comforting  and  retempering  my  spirit  in  communion 
with  the  fraternal  souls  I had  deemed  capable  of  com- 
prehending even  my  silence,  of  divining  all  that  I suf- 
fered in  deliberately  renouncing  every  earthly  joy,  and 
of  smiling  in  suffering  with  me.  Without  entering 
Into  details,  I will  merely  say  that  it  was  precisely  in 
this  hour  of  need  that  these  fraternal  souls  withdrew 
from  me.  When  I felt  I was  indeed  alone  in  the 
world— alone  but  for  my  poor  mother  far  away,  and 
unhappy  also  for  my  sake — I drew  back  in  terror  at  the 
void  before  me.  Then,  in  that  moral  desert,  doubt 
came  upon  me.  Perhaps  I was  wrong,  and  the  world 
right?  Perhaps  my  idea  was  a dream?  Perhaps  I 
had  been  led,  not  by  an  idea,  but  by  my  idea  ; by  the 
pride  of  my  own  conception ; the  desire  of  victory 
rather  than  the  purpose  of  the  victory ; an  intellectual 
egotism,  and  the  cold  calculation  of  an  ambitious 
spirit,  drying  up  and  withering  the  spontaneous  and 


* “On  all  aides  well  squared  toTTortune’s  blows.” 

— Caiy’b  DanU,  Par.,  canto  xvii. 


innocent  Impulses  of  my  heart,  which  would  have  led 
me  to  the  modest  virtues  of  a limited  sphere,  and  to 
duties  near  at  hand  and  easy  of  fulfillment 

“ The  day  on  which  my  soul  was  furrowed  by  these 
doubts  I felt  myself  not  only  unutterably  and  supreme- 
ly wretched— I felt  myself  a criminal— conscious  of 
guilt,  yet  incapable  of  expiation.  The  forms  of  those 
shot  at  Alessandria  and  Chamb6ry  rose  up' before  me 
like  the  phantoms  of  a crime  and  its  unavailing  re- 
morse. I could  not  recall  them  to  life.  How  many 
mothers  had  I caused  to  weep ! How  many  more  must 
learn  to  weep  should  I persist  in  the  attempt  to  arouse 
the  youth  of  Italy  to  noble  action,  to  awaken  in  them 
the  yearning  for  a common  country!  And  if  that 
country  were  indeed  an  illusion?  If  Italy,  exhaust- 
ed by  two  epochs  of  civilization,  were  condemned  by 
Providence  henceforth  to  remain  subject  to  younger  and 
more  vigorous  nations— without  a name  or  a mission 
of  her  own— whence  had  I derived  the  right  of  judging 
the  future,  and  urging  hundreds,  thousands  of  men,  to 
the  sacrifice  of  themselves  and  of  all  that  they  held 
most  dear  ? I will  not  dwell  upon  the  effect  of  these 
doubts  upon  my  spirit  I will  simply  say  that  I suf- 
fered so  much  as  to  be  driven  to  the  confines  of  mad- 
ness. At  times  I started  from  my  sleep  at  night  and 
ran  to  the  window  in  delirium,  believing  that  I heard 
the  voice  of  Jacopo  Ruffini  calling  to  me.  At  times  I 
felt  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  arise  and  go  trem- 
bling into  the  room  next  my  own,  fancying  that  I 
should  see  there  some  friend  whom  I really  knew  to 
be  at  that  time  in  prison  or  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
The  slightest  incident — a vrord,  a tone— moved  me  to 
tears.  Nature,  covered  with  snow  as  it  then  was 
around  Grenchen,  appeared  to  me  to  wear  a funereal 
shroud,  beneath  which  it  invited  me  to  sink.  I fancied 
I traced  in  the  faces  of  those  who  surrounded  me  looks 
sometime^  of  pity,  but  more  often  of  reproach.  I felt 
every  source  of  life  drying  up  within  me— the  death 
of  my  very  soul.  Had  that  state  of  mind  lasted  but  a 
little  longer,  I must  either  have  gone  mad,  or  ended 
it  with  the  selfish  death  of  the  suicide.  While  I was 
thus  struggling  and  sinking  beneath  my  cross,  I heard 
a friend,  whose  room  was  a few  doors  distant  from 
mine,  answer  a young  girl  who,  having  some  suspi- 
cion of  my  unhappy  condition,  was  urging  him  to  break 
in  upon  my  solitude,  by  saying,  1 Leave  him  alone ; he 
is  in  his  element,  conspiring  and  happy.’  Ah,  how  lit- 
tle can  men  guess  the  state  of  mind  of  others,  unless 
they  regard  it— and  this  is  rarely  done— by  the  light  of 
a deep  affection ! 

44  One  morning  I awoke  to  find  my  mind  tranquil  and 
my  spirit  calmed,  as  one  who  has  passed  through  a 
great  danger.  The  first  moment  of  waking  had  always 
been  one  of  great  wretchedness  with  me ; it  was  a re- 
turn to  an  existence  of  little  other  than  suffering,  and 
during  those  months  of  which  I have  spoken,  that  first 
moment  had  been,  as  it  were,  a summing  up  of  all  the 
unutterable  misery  I should  have  to  go  through  during 
the  day.  But  on  that  morning  it  seemed  as  if  nature 
smiled  a smile  of  consolation  upon  me,  and  the  light 
of  day  appeared  to  bless  and  revive  the  life  in  my  w'eary 
frame.  The  first  thought  that  crossed  my  spirit  was, 
your  sufferings  are  the  temptation  of  egotism,  and  arise 
from  a misconception  of  life. . . . 

“ I fraternized  with  sorrow,  and  inwrapped  myself 
in  it  as  a mantle ; but  yet  it  was  peace,  for  I learned 
to  suffer  without  rebellion,  and  to  live  calmly  and  in 
harmony  with  my  own  spirit.  I bade  a long  farewell  to 
all  individual  hopes  for  me  upon  earth.  I dag  with 
my  own  hands  the  grave,  not  of  my  affections — God  is 
my  witness  that  now'  gray-headed,  I feel  them  yet  as 
in  the  days  of  my  earliest  youth— but  to  all  the  desires, 
exigencies,  and  ineffable  comforts  of  affection ; and  I 
covered  the  earth  over  that  grave,  so  that  none  might 
ever  know  the  ego  buried  beneath.  From  reasons— 
some  of  them  apparent,  some  of  them  unknown— my 
life  was,  is,  and,  were  it  not  near  the  end,  would  re- 
main, unhappy;  but  never  since  that  time  have  I for 
an  instant  allowed  myself  to  think  that  my  own  un- 
happiness conld  in  any  way  influence  my  actions.  I 
reverently  bless  God  the  Father  for  what  consolations 
of  affection — I can  conceive  of  no  other— he  has  vouch- 
safed to  me  in  my  later  years ; and  in  them  I gather 
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strength  to  straggle  with  the  occasional  returns  of 
weariness  of  existence.  Bat  even  were  these  consola- 
tions denied  raet  1 believe  1 should  still  be  what  I am. 
Whether  the  sun  shine  with  the  serene  splendor  of  an 
Italian  morn,  or  the  leaden,  corpse-like  hue  of  the 
Northern  mist  be  above  us,  I can  not  see  that  it  changes 
our  doty.  God  dwells  above  the  earthly  heaven,  and 
the  holy  stars  of  faith  and  the  future  still  shine  with- 
in, though  their  light  consume  itself  unreflected  as  the 
sepulchral  lamp.0 

There  is  a problem  among  republicans  of 
the  party  of  action  in  ’Europe,  represented 
in  the  word  u initiative,”  which  is  almost 
without  significance  in  America.  Before 
the  slave-holders’  rebellion  there  was  a some- 
what similar  question  in  the  South.  Should 
the  long-meditated  movement  for  secession 
be  inaugurated  by  Virginia,  the  oldest  South- 
ern State,  or  by  South  Carolina,  the  home  of 
the  Calhoun  States-rights  school  of  politics, 
or  by  the  plantation  States,  which  were  the 
most  interested  commercially  t In  Europe 
the  very  word  “ initiative”  indicated  the  per- 
fect faith  that  the  monarchical  system  was 
every  where  undermined  and  honey-combed, 
and  the  question  was  which  nation  should 
be  regarded  as  the  leader  in  the  general  up- 
rising, of  whose  success,  in  case  of  an  allied 
movement,  the  revolutionists  had  no  doubt. 
The  great  French  revolution  had  given  to 
France  the  tradition  of  being  the*  captain 
nation  in  revolutions.  Mazzini  was  the  first 
to  qnestion  this.  The  fact  has  often  been 
attributed  to  an  intense  Italian  feeling 
amounting  to  egotism.  But  the  truth  is, 
Mazzini’s  profound  religious  convictions  al- 
ways made  him  dread  the  French  type  of 
democracy.  Being  an  ardent  idealist,  he 
earnestly  believed  that  the  repeated  reac- 
tions that  had  followed  French  movements 
of  this  kind  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lack 
of  any  deep  religious  root  to  them,  and  he 
earnestly  believed  that  Italy  was,  on  this 
account,  more  fitted  to  take  the  initiative. 
But  the  disastrous  results  of  the  various  rev- 
olutionary movements  which  Young  Italy 
had  made  seemed  to  lead  him  to  the  idea 
that  there  must  be  a combined  initiative. 
In  Switzerland  he  started  a new  association  ; 
the  name  Young  Italy  gave  way  to  Young 
Europe ; and  in  the  interest  of  what  it  was 
hoped  would  grow  to  a general  alliance  of 
peoples  he  established  in  the  same  country 
an  organ  of  Young  Europe,  which  was  print- 
ed in  German,  French,  and  Italian.  The 
germ  was  thus  laid  of  all  the  recent  agita- 
tions which  have  given  rise  to  the  Interna- 
tional, and  the  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty, 
and  other  societies,  whose  aim  is  expressed 
in  the  name  of  their  journal,  The  United 
States  of  Europe.  Mazzini  did  not  like  these 
societies,  but  he  was  the  father  of  them. 
His  objection  to  them  was  on  religious 
grounds.  He  regarded  the  alienation  of 
European  radicals  as  simply  a reaction  from 
the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  Roman- 
ism ; and  was  fond  of  using  Luther’s  illus- 


tration when  he  (Luther)  feared  his  own 
adherents — that  the  human  mind  was  like 
a drunken  man  on  horseback,  who,  if  set  up 
on  one  side,  was  very  likely  to  topple  oyer 
on  the  other.  He  could  never  see  with  Rh- 
er  reverent  thinkers  that,  after  its  long,  bad 
training,  the  mind  of  Europe  could  only 
reach  a solid  faith  across  the  quicksands  of 
skepticism  and  unbelief.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  Mazzini  was  alienated  from  the  chief 
leaders  of  democracy  in  Europe  by  this 
cause.  Personally,  he  was  very  fond  of 
Ledru-Rollin,  and  of  Karl  Blind  and  others, 
who  were  exiles  in  London  at  the  same  time 
with  himself;  but  he  could  never  co-operate 
with  them  harmoniously,  because  they  had 
no  religious  provision  in  their  plan  for  the 
new  Europe  beyond  a sweeping  abolition  of 
all  creeds  and  churches. 

Mazzini  lived  in  London  for  many  years 
almost  as  a hermit.  Beyond  his  fellow-ex- 
iles, then  a large  company,  he  had  hardly 
any  intimate  friend  except  Carlyle. 

u I remember  well,”  said  Carlyle — his  voice 
had  all  its  depth  and  tenderness,  for  he  had 
just  heard  of  Mazzini’s  death — “I  remem- 
ber well  when  he  sat  for  the  first  time  on 
the  seat  there,  thirty-six  years  ago.  A more 
beautiful  person  I never  beheld,  with  his 
soft  flashing  eyes,  and  face  full  of  intelli- 
gence. He  had  great  talent,  certainly  the 
only  acquaintance  of  mine  of  any  thing  like 
equal  intellect  who  ever  became  entangled 
in  what  seemed  to  me  hopeless  visions.  He 
was  rather  silent,  spoke  chiefly  in  French, 
though  he  spoke  good  English  even  then, 
notwithstanding  a strong  accent.  It  was 
plain  he  might  have  taken  a high  rank  in 
literature.  He  wrote  well,  as  it  was ; some- 
times for  the  love  of  it,  at  others  when  he 
wanted  a little  money ; but  he  never  wrote 
what  he  might  have  done  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  that  kind  of  work.  He  had  fine 
tastes,  particularly  in  music.  But  he  gave 
himself  up  as  a martyr  and  sacrifice  to  his 
aims  for  Italy.  He  lived  almost  in  squalor ; 
his  health  was  poor  from  the  first,  but  he 
took  no  care  of  it.  He  used  to  smoke  a great 
deal,  and  drink  coffee  with  bread  crumbled 
in  it,  but  hardly  gave  any  attention  to  his 
food.  His  mother  used  to  send  him  money, 
but  he  gave  it  away.  When  she  died  she 
left  him  as  much'  as  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year — all  she  had — but  it  went  to  Italian 
beggars.  His  mother  was  the  only  member 
of  his  family  that  stuck  to  him.  His  father 
soon  turned  his  back  on  his  son;  his  only 
sister  married  a strict  Roman  Catholic,  and 
she  herself  became  too  strict  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  him.  He  did  see  her  once 
or  twice,  but  the  interviews  were  too  pain- 
ful to  be  repeated.  He  desired,  I am  told, 
to  see  her  again  when  he  was  dying,  but  she 
declined.  Pooj  Mazzini ! I could  not  have 
any  sympathy  whatever  with  many  of  his 
views  and  hopes.  He  used  to  come  here  and 
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talk  about  the  1 solidarity  of  peoples and 
when  he  found  that  I was  less  and  less  inter- 
ested in  such  things,  he  had  yet  another  at- 
traction than  myself  which  brought  him  to 
us.  But  he  found  that  she  also  by  no  means 
entered  into  his  opinions,  and  his  visits  be- 
came fewer.  But  we  always  esteemed  him. 
He  was  a very  religious  soul.  When  I first 
knew  him  he  reverenced  Dante  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively.  When  his  letters  were 
opened  at  the  post-office  here — the  occasion 
on  which  I wrote  the  protest  to  which  you 
refer— Mazzini  became  for  the  first  time 
known  to  the  English  people.  There  was 
great  indignation  at  an  English  government 
taking  the  side  of  the  Austrian  against  Ital- 
ian patriots,  and  Mazzini  was  much  sought 
for,  invited  to  dinnerb,  and  all  that.  But  he 
did  not  want  the  dinners.  He  went  to  but 
few  places.  He  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  Ashursts  which  did  "him  great  good — 
gave  him  a kind  of  home  circle  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  England.  At  last  it  has  come 
to  an  end.  I went  to  see  him  just  before  he 
left  London  the  last  time,  passed  an  hour, 
mid  came  away  feeling  that  I should  never 
see  him  again.  And  so  it  is.  The  papers 
and  people  have  gone  blubbering  away  over 
him — the  very  papers  and  people  that  de- 
nounced him  during  life,  seeing  nothing  of 
the  excellence  that  was  in  him ; they  now 
praise  him  without  any  perception  of  his  de- 
fects. Poor  Mazzini ! After  all,  he  succeed- 
ed ; he  died  receiving  the  homage  of  the  peo- 
ple and  seeing  Italy  united,  with  Borne  for 
its  capital.  Well,  one  may  be  glad  he  has 
-succeeded.  We  wait  to  see  whether  Italy 
will  make  any  thing  great  out  of  what  she 
has  got.  We  wait.” 

The  incident  to  which  Carlyle  referred — 
that  of  the  letter -opening  which  brought 
out  Carlyle’s  protest  from  which  I have  al- 
ready quoted — was  one  of  the  most  discredit- 
able that  has  ever  occurred  in  England.  In 
1844  Mazzini  discovered  that  the  Home  Sec- 
retary was,  in  obedience  to  the  Austrian 
government's  request,  systematically  open- 
ing his  letters  sent  from  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Mazzini  petitioned 
Parliament  on  the  subject,  and  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dun  combe.  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, who  had  thus  lent  England  to  do  the 
dirty  work  of  the  Austrian  police,  attempted 
to  sustain  himself  by  blackening  Mazzini’s 
character;  but  the  public  indignation  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  eventually 
compelled  to  retract  the  charges  he  had  made. 
That  was  the  last  instance  in  which  letters 
were  opened  in  the  English  post-office. 
About  this  time,  and  perhaps  through  this 
incident,  Mazzini  was  brought  into  relations 
with  the  particular  circle  of  friends  in  Lon- 
don with  which  he  was  ever  after  identified, 
and  one  which  his  death  renders  almost 
desolate.  He  was  induced  to  visit  the  house 


of  the  late  Mr.  Ashurst,  an  eminent  barrister 
of  very  liberal  views,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  his  friends  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings.  Among  those  whom  he  met 
there  were  Mr.  James  Stansfeld  (now  the 
Eight  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board),  Mr.  Peter  Alfred  Taylor  (now 
member  of  Parliament  for  Leicester),  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  and  others  who  have  since 
gained  distinction.  “ When  he  came  among 
us,”  said  Mr.  Stansfeld,  in  a conversation 
whioh  I had  with  him  since  Mazzini’s  death, 
“ he  was  shy,  gloomy,  silent ; but  wo  very  soon 
recognized  his  greatness,  and  made  him  feel 
that  we  were  in  sympathy  with  him.  He 
naturally  took  his  place  as  the  centre  of  our 
circle,  and  we  continued  from  that  day  to 
the  end  to  grow  around  him,  almost  as  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  A committee  was 
formed  ampQg  us  to  aid  his  cause  in  Italy. 
His  entrance  into  the  room  every  Sunday 
was  eagerly  awaited,  and  our  conversation 
hesitated  until  his  arrival.  He  used  always 
to  withdraw  when  the  hour  for  his  visit  to 
the  Hatton  Garden  school  for  poor  Italians 
approached,  and  some  of  us  generally  went 
with  him  to  bring  Mm  back.  His  conversa- 
tion was  then,  as  always,  rich,  brilliant,  his 
manner  modest  and  winning.  He  never 
uttered  an  idle  word.  Each  phrase  he  used' 
had  to  his  own  mind  an  exact  and  profound 
significance,  and  those  he  repeated  came  to 
have  a precise  and  current  value  among 
those  who  often  met  him  that  could  not  be 
modified.”  His  relations  with  the  Stans- 
fclds  and  Ashursts  (Mr.  Stansfeld  had  mar- 
ried a Miss  Ashurst)  were  rendered  more  in- 
timate by  the  marriage  of  Miss  Emily  Ash- 
urst with  one  of  his  dearest  Italian  friends 
and  fellow-exiles,  the  late  Mr.  V en turi . Mrs. 
Venturi  it  is  who  has  translated  so  admirably 
into  English  Mazzini’s  writings — autobio- 
graphical, political,  and  literary — making 
seven  volumes,  to  which  an  eighth  will  soon 
be  added — a collection  which  will  have  an 
almost  incomparable  value  to  the  student  of 
European  thought,  philosophy,  and  politics 
at  the  present  time.  Mazzini  rarely  visited 
except  at  the  homes  of  this  family,  and  at 
Aubrey  House,  the  well- known  hospitable 
residence  of  his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Taylor. 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1848  Mazzini  passed  his  time 
chiefly  in  writing  the  beautiful  essays  which 
have  proved  to  Europe  how  brilliant  might 
have  been  the  literary  career  from  which  he 
was  drawn  aside,  and  in  arranging  with  his 
friends  for  action  in  Italy  so  soon  as  the  ex- 
pected signal  had  been  heard  in  France.  It 
was  while  he  and  his  friends  were  thus  ex- 
pectant that  Pius  IX.  ascended  the  papal 
throne  with  words  of  liberalism  on  his  lips — 
an  event  which  to  some  extent  impaired  the 
unanimity  of  the  Italians  by  the  false  hopes 
which  were  thus  raised. 
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44  The  world  saw”  (wrote  Carlyle  in  those  dayB) 44  with 
thoughtless  joy,  which  might  have  been  very  thought- 
ful joy,  a real  miracle  not  heretofore  considered  possi- 
ble or  conceivable  in  the  world— a reforming  pope.  A 
simple,  pious  creature,  a good  country  priest,  invested 
unexpectedly  with  the  tiara,  takes  up  the  New  Testa- 
ment, declares  that  tills  henceforth  shall  be  his  rule  of 
governing.  The  European  populations  every  where 
hailed  the  omen  with  shouting  and  rejoicing,  leading 
articles  and  tar-barrels;  thinking  people  listened  with 
astonishment— not  with  sorrow,  if  they  were  faithful 
or  wise ; with  awe  rather,  as  at  the  heralding  of  death, 
and  with  a joy,  as  of  victory  beyond  death ! Something 
pious,  grand,  and  as  if  awful  in  that  joy,  revealing 
once  more  the  presence  of  a Divine  Justice  in  this 
world.  For  to  such  men  it  was  very  clear  how  this 
poor  devoted  pope  would  prosper  with  his  New  Tes- 
tament in  his  hand.  An  alarming  business,  that  of 
governing  in  the  throne  of  St  Peter  by  the  rule  of  ve- 
racity ! By  the  rule  of  veracity  the  so-called  throne  of 
St  Peter  was  openly  declared,  above  three  hundred 
years  ago,  to  be  a falsity,  a huge  mistake,  a pestilent 
dead  carcass,  which  this  sun  was  weary  of — Law  of 
veracity!  What  this  popedom  had  to  do  by  law  of 
veracity  was  to  give  up  its  foul  galvtfiic  life,  an  of- 
fense to  gods  and  men,  honestly  to  d#J  and  get  itself 
buried!” 

Among  those  who  joined  in  that  thought- 
less tar-barrel  joy  Mazzini  was  not.  Among 
his  friends  who  had  given  way  to  it  he  sent 
his  warning  in  words  destined  to  be  speed- 
ily justified.  “In  the  4>ope  I see  nothing 
but  a well-disposed  man,  without  any  real 
belief,  wavering  between  the  influence  of 
Austria  and  his  own  tendencies,  but  with- 
out any  of  those  Italian  intentions  which  oth- 
ers have  been  determined  to  see  in  his  first 
acts.  If  I am  wrong,  the  first  fact  will  cor- 
rect me,  and  I am  quite  ready  to  be  convinced. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  fact,  what  is 
the  banner  of  Pius  IX.  f Where  is  the  Italian 
flag,  without  which  I see'  no  possibility  of 
any  efficacious  union  f I am  getting  older, 
and  can  not  easily  become  enthusiastic  about 
dreams — dreams,  too,  which  might  become 
dangerous.”  Nevertheless,  no  man  liviug 
was  more  ready  to  welcome  a real  reforming 
pope.  To  Pius  IX.  Mazzini  straight  ad- 
dressed himself.  In  that  wonderful  letter — 
which  the  pope  read — he  declared  himself 
in  such  words  as  these : 

44  A new  epoch  is  dawning  upon  us;  a new  faith  is 
gradually  being  substituted  for  the  olg.  The  new 
faith  will  not  accept  any  privileged  interpreters  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  God.  If,  availing  yourself 
of  the  enthusiasm  by  which  you  are  surrounded,  you 
assume  the  position  of  initiator  of  this  epoch  and  this 
faith,  you  must  descend  from  the  papal  throne,  and  go 
forth  among  the  multitudes  an  apostle  of  truth,  like 
Peter  the  Hermit  preaching  the  Crusades.  The  people 
will  hail  you  as  their  chief,  and  found  in  Italy  a state 
which  will  cancel  the  atheistic  formula  which  declares 
that  the  inward  man  is  to  be  governed  by  God’s  law 
and  love,  and  the  outward  by  force,  and  accept  and 
adore  the  doctrine  which  declares  that,  the  inward  and 
the  outward  man,  the  soul  and  the  body,  are  one,  and 
one  the  law  by  which  they  are  governed.” 

The  poor  pope  and  his  ebullition  of  liber- 
alism were  speedily  forgotten.  The  first 
flashes  of  1848  lightened  along  the  sky. 
When  tidings  of  the  outbreak  in  Paris 
reached  London,  Mazzini  hastened  to  Milan, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations. 


The  provisional  government  sent  for  Maz- 
zini, and  he  had  to  address  the  vast  crowd 
! from  the  palace  windows.  Garibaldi  was 
at  Bergamo  with  4000  men.  Medici,  one  of 
Garibaldi’s  lieutenants,  now  general  in  the 
Italian  army,  has  given  the  following  nar- 
rative : 

44  We  were  about  to  quit  Bergamo,  to  proceed  by  a 
forced  march  to  Monza,  when  we  saw  appear  in  the 
midst  of  us,  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  Mazzini,  who 
demanded  to  make  one,  as  a private  soldier,  in  the  le- 
gion which  I commanded,  and  which  formed  the  van- 
guard of  the  division  of  Garibaldi.  A general  accla- 
mation saluted  the  great  Italian,  and  the  legion  unani- 
mously confided  to  him  its  flag,  which  bore  written 
upon  it  the  words,  God  and  the  People.  Hardly  was 
the  arrival  of  Mazzini  known  in  Bergamo  when  the 
population  hurried  to  see  him.  They  crowded  round 
him ; they  begged  him  to  speak.  His  speech  should 
dwell  in  the  memory  of  all  who  heard  him.  He  rec- 
ommended them  to  erect  barricades,  to  defend  the 
town  in  case  of  attack  during  our  march  upon  Milan, 
and,  whatever  might  happen,  always  to  love  Italy,  and 
never  to  despair  of  its  salvation.  His  words  were 
greeted  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  column  set  off  in 
the  midst  of  marks  of  the  liveliest  sympathy.  The 
march  was  very  fatiguing;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents; 
we  were  soaked  to  the  very  bones.  Although  habitu- 
ated to  a life  of  study,  and  scarcely  built  for  the  vio- 
lent exercise  of  a forced  march,  especially  in  such  bad 
weather,  his  serenity  and  confidence  were  never  di- 
minished for  an  instant,  and,  notwithstanding  our  re- 
monstrances, for  we  feared  for  his  health,  he  would 
'neither  stop  nor  abandon  the  column.  It  even  hap- 
pened that,  seeing  one  of  our  youngest  volunteers 
slightly  habited,  and  without  any  defense  against  the 
rain  and  the  sudden  chilling  of  the  temperature,  he 
forced  him  to  accept  his  cloak  and  to  cover  himself 
with  It.  Arrived  at  Monza,  we  learned  the  fatal  news 
of  the  capitulation  of  Milan,  and  that  a very  numerous 
body  of  Austrian  cavalry  had  been  sent  against  us,  and 
was  already  at  the  opposite  gates  of  Monza.  Gari- 
baldi, much  inferior  in  force,  not  wishing  to  expose 
i his  little  corps  to  certain  and  useless  destruction,  gave 
orders  to  fall  back  upon  Como,  and  placed  me  with 
my  column  in  the  rear  to  cover  the  retreat  For  the 
young  volunteers,  who  asked  only  to  fight,  the  order 
for  retreat  was  a signal  of  discouragement,  and  so  it 
was  made  from  the  beginning  with  some  disorder. 
Happily  it  was  not  the  same  with  my  rear-guard  col- 
umn. From  Monza  even  to  Como  this  column,  al- 
ways pursued  by  the  enemy,  threatened  every  instant 
with  being  overwhelmed  by  very  superior  forces,  nev- 
er flinched,  remained  united  and  compact,  showing  it- 
self always  ready  to  repel  every  attack,  and  by  its  bold 
countenance  and  good  order  compelled  the  enemy  to 
respect  it  during  the  whole  passage.  In  this  march, 
full  of  danger  and  difficulty,  in  the  midst  of  continual 
alarm,  the  strength  of  soul,  the  intrepidity,  the  de- 
cision which  Mazzini  possesses  in  so  remarkable  a de- 
gree, and  of  which  he  afterward  gave  so  many  proofs 
at  Rome,  never  failed  him,  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  bravest.  His  presence,  his  words,  the  example 
of  his  courage,  animated  with  such  enthusiasm  these 
young  soldiers,  who,  besides,  w ere  proud  of  sharing 
so  many  dangers  with  him,  that  it  was  determined,  by 
Mazzini  the  first,  in  case  of  combat,  to  perish  one  and 
all  in  defense  of  the  faith  of  which  he  had  been  the 
apostle,  and  whose  martyr  he  was  ready  to  become, 
and  contributed  very  much  to  maintain  that  order  and 
that  resolute  attitude  which  saved  the  rest  of  the  di- 
I vision.  These  few’  details  are  too  honorable  to  the 
character  of  Mazzini  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unknown. 
His  conduct  lias  been  for  us  who  w’ere  witnesses  of  it 
a proof  that  to  the  great  qualities  of  the  citizen,  Maz- 
zini joins  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  Boldier.” 

The  monarchists  ( Moderate* ) had  been 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  republicans ; 
but  in  snch  alliances  the  republicans  are  al- 
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ways  sure  to  lose  in  the  end.  No  Italian 
kings  have  ever  had  snch  dread  of  Austrian 
rule  inTtaly  as  they  have  had  of  republican 
influence.  They  selected  a moment  when 
the  friends  of  the  monarchy  were  acting 
with  apparent  patriotism  to  undermine  the 
principles  of  Borne  of  the  leaders  of  Young 
Italy.  One  day  Mazzini  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  one  of  the  nearest  of  his  friends 
acting  as  his  tempter.  He  came  from  the 
government  camp  with  a proposition  that 
he  (Mazzini)  should  constitute  himself  a pa- 
tron of  the  monarchical  fusion,  that  he  should 
set  himself  to  bring  over  the  republicans  to 
the  royal  party,  and  in  return  should  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  as  much  democratic  in- 
fluence as  he  could  desire  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  to  be 
given.  He  also  proposed  an  interview  with 
the  king,  and  said  his  majesty  wished  to 
make  him  (Mazzini)  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown.  Mazzini’s  reply  was  a new  appeal 
to  the  people ; and  the  reply  of  the  adherents 
of  Charles  Albert  to  his  indignant  refusal 
was  the  malicious  accusation  that  the  re- 
publicans were  in  league  with  the  Austrians, 
the  imprisonment  of  some  of  them,  and  the 
heaping  of  calumnies  on  himself — his  popu- 
larity in  Milan  at  the  time  not  permitting 
any  open  attempt  upon  his  liberty.  A cer- 
tain Cerioli  actually  placairded  the  walls  of 
Milan  with  a statement  that  Mazzini  “ had 
refused  to  see  his  mother  on  account  of  the 
diversity  of  their  political  opinions.”  “ At 
that  very  moment,”  says  Mazzini,  “ my  poor 
mother  was  journeying  to  Milan  to  embrace 
me  and  bestow  her  blessing  on  my  faith  aft- 
er an  exile  of  nearly  twenty  years.” 

Italy  failed  then,  Milan  capitulated,  he- 
roic Venice  was  surrendered,  all  because  the 
King  of  Sardinia  aimed  rather  at  victory  over 
the  republicans  than  at  defending  his  coun- 
try from  a foreign  enemy.  But  Mazzini, 
whose  idealism  nothing  could  for  a moment 
shake,  saw  in  all  misfortunes  evidence  that 
the  flag  of  Italy  trailed  in  dust  because  it 
was  not  yet  the  banner  of  an  idea  to  those 
who  upheld  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  the  annals  of  eloquence  any  thing  more 
impressive  than  an  oration  which  he  deliver- 
ed at  Milan,  July  25, 1848,  on  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  “ Martyrs  of  Cosenza” — the 
brothers  Bandiera  and  others.  He  asked, 
u Why  have  we  not  conquered  ?” 

“ Why  is  it  that  while  we  are  fighting  for  Independ- 
ence in  the  north  of  Italy,  liberty  is  perishing  in  the 
south  T Why  is  it  that  a war  which  should  have  sprung 
to  the  Alps  with  the  bound  of  a lion  has  dragged  itself 
along  for  four  months  with  the  slow,  uncertain  mo- 
tion of  the  scorpion  surrounded  by  a circle  of  fire? 
How  has  the  rapid  and  powerful  intuition  of  a people 
newly  arisen  to  life  been  converted  into  the  weary, 
helpless  effort  of  the  sick  man  turning  from  side  to 
side?  Ah!  had  we  all  arisen  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
idea  for  which  our  martyrs  died ; had  the  holy  stand- 
ard of  their  faith  preceded  our  youth  to  battle ; had  we 
reached  that  unity  of  life  which  was  in  them  so  power- 
ful, and  made  of  our  every  action  a thought,  and  of  ev- 


ery thought  an  action;  had  we  devoutly  gathered  up 
their  last  words  in  our  hearts,  and  learned  from  them 
that  liberty  and  independence  are  one ; that  God  and 
the  people,  the  father-land  and  humanity,  are  the  two 
inseparable  terms  of  the  device  of  every  people  striv- 
ing to  become  a nation ; that  Italy  can  have  no  true 
life  till  she  be  one,  holy  in  the  equality  and  love  of  all 
her  children,  great  in  the  worship  of  eternal  truth,  and 
consecrated  to  a lofty  mission,  a moral  priesthood 
among  the  peoples  of  Europe— we  should  now  have 
had  not  war,  but  victory ; Cosenza  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  venerate  the  memory  of  her  martyrs  in  se- 
cret, nor  Venice  be  restrained  from  honoring  them 
with  a monument ; and  we  gathered  here  together 
might  gladly  invoke  their  sacred  names  without  un- 
certainty as  to  our  future  destiny,  or  a cloud  of  sad- 
ness on  our  brows,  and  say  to  those  precursor  souls, 

Rejoice ! for  your  spirit  is  incarnate  in  your  brethren , 
and  they  are  worthy  of  you.” 

I can  not  forbear  from  quoting  some  oth- 
er passages  from  this  oration,  though  they 
may  not  bear  immediately  upon  the  events 
to  which  reference  has  been  made : 

“ Love ! love  Is  the  flight  of  the  soul  toward  God ; 
toward  the  great,  the  sublime,  and  the  beautiful,  which 
are  the  shadow  of  God  upon  earth.  Love  your  fami- 
ly, the  partner  of  your  life,  those  around  you  ready  to 
Bhare  your  joys  and  boitowb  ; love  the  dead,  who  were 
dear  to  you,  and  to  whom  you  were  dear.  But  let 
your  love  be  the  love  taught  you  by  Dante  and  by  us — 
the  love  of  souls  that  aspire  together ; do  not  grovel 
on  the  earth  in  search  of  a felicity  which  it  is* not  the 
destiny  of  the  creature  to  reach  here  below ; do  not 
yield  to  a delusion  which  inevitably  would  degrade 
you  into  egotism.  To  love  is  to  give  and  take  a prom- 
ise for  the  future.  God  has  jdven  us  love,  that  a 
weary  soul  may  give  and  receive  support  upon  the 
way  of  life.  It  is  a flower  springing  up  on  the  path 

of  duty;  but  it  can  not  change  its  course Love 

your  country ; your  country  is  the  land  where  your 
parents  sleep,  where  is  spoken  that  language  in  which 
the  chosen  of  your  heart,  blushing,  whispered  the  first 
word  of  love ; it  is  the  home  that  God  has  given  you, 
that  by  striving  to  perfect  yourselves  therein  you  may 
prepare  to  ascend  to  him.  It  is  your  name,  your  gloiy, 
your  sign  among  the  people.  Give  to  it  your  thoughts,  a 

your  counsels,  your  blood.  Raise  it  up,  great  and 
beautiful  as  it  was  foretold  by  our  great  men.  And 
see  that  you  leave  it  uncontaminated  by  any  trace  of 
falsehood  or  of  servitude,  unprofaned  by  dismember- 
ment Let  it  be  one,  as  the  thought  of  God.  Love 
humanity.  You  can  only  ascertain  your  own  mission 
from  the  aim  set  by  God  before  humanity  at  large. 

God  has  given  you  your  country  as  cradle,  and  hu- 
manity as  mother;  you  can  not  rightly  love  your 
brethren  of  the  cradle  if  you  love  not  your  common 
mother 

“ And  love,  young  men,  love  and  venerate  the  ideal. 

The  ideal  is  the  Word  of  God.  High  above  every 
country,  high  above  humanity,  is  the  country  of  the 
spirit,  the  city  of  the  soul ; and  the  baptism  of  this 
fraternity  is  martyrdom.” 

In  the  night — the  outward  darkness  but 
poorly  typifying  the  shadow  that  had  over- 
cast the  prospect  just  now  so  fair — Mazzini 
journeyed  on  foot  across  the  Alps  to  Luga- 
no, forty  weary  miles,  without  rest.  There 
he  remained  until  the  flight  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  (February),  when  he  hast- 
ened to  Florence.  Florence  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
sent  him  to  Home  to  carry  its  adhesion  to 
the  Roman  republic.  The  Romans  named 
him  triumvir  with  acclamation.  The  pope 
had  fled ; the  republic  was  proclaimed ; Maz- 
zini was  president,  Garibaldi  commander-in- 
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chief.  Then  followed  the  glorious  ninety 
days.  Then  France  crept  like  a dragon 
upon  Rome  in  her  beauty,  and  it  was  not  the 
monster,  but  St.  George,  who  fell  on  that 
black  day!  Never  was  a siege  more  hero- 
ically resisted.  During  the  month  in  which 
it  lasted  Mazzini  never  changed  his  cloth- 
ing, lived  on  bread  and  coffee,  and  went 
about  night  and  day  encouraging  the  de- 
fenders of  the  republic.  The  French  entered 
Rome ; Mazzini  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  careless  of  warnings ; his  black  hair 
had  turned  gray  in  the  first  night  of  agony. 

But  his  heart  had  not  turned  gray.  Again 
an  exile,  we  find  him  with  Ledru-Rollin  (for 
France),  Arnold  Ruge  (for  Germany),  and 
Albert  Darasz  (for  Poland),  forming  the  Cen-  i 
tral  European  Democratic  Committee.  The 
address  which  that  committee  put  forth  may 
be  regarded  as  the  permanent  programme 
of  the  Mazzinists  throughout  Europe.  It 
says: 

44  We  all  believe  In  the  progressive  development  of 
human  faculties  and  forces  in  the  direction  of  the 
moral  law  which  has  been  imposed  upon  us.  Wc  be- 
lieve in  association  as  the  only  regular  means  which 
can  attain  this  end.  We  believe  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  moral  law  and  rule  of  progress  can  not  be  con- 
fided to  a caste  or  to  an  individual,  but  ought  to  be  to 
the  people  enlightened  by  national  education,  directed 
by  those  among  them  whom  virtue  and  genius  point 
out  to  them  as  their  best  We  believe  in  the  sacred- 
ness of  both  individuality  and  society,  which  ought 
not  to  be  effaced  nor  to  combat,  but  to  harmonize  to- 
gether for  the  amelioration  of  all  by  all.  We  believe 
in  liberty,  without  which  all  human  responsibility 
vanishes ; in  equality,  without  which  liberty  is  only  a 
deception;  in  fraternity,  without  which  liberty  and 
equality  would  be  only  means  without  ends  ; in  asso- 
ciation, without  which  fraternity  would  be  an  unreal- 
izable programme ; in  family,  city,  and  country,  as  so 
many  progressive  spheres,  in  which  man  ought  to  suc- 
cessively grow  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  liber- 
ty, equality,  fraternity,  and  association.  We  believe 
in  the  holiness  of  work,  in  its  inviolability,  in  the 
property  which  proceeds  from  it  as  its  sign  and  its 
fruit;  in  the  duty  of  society  to  furniBh  the  element  of 
material  work  by  credit,  of  intellectual  and  moral 
work  by  education ; in  the  duty  of  the  individual  to 
make  use  of  it  with  the  utmost  concurrence  of  his 
faculties  for  the  common  amelioration.  We  believe — 
to  resume— in  a social  Btate  having  God  and  his  law  at 
the  Bummit ; the  people,  the  universality  of  the  citi- 
zens, free  and  equal,  at  its  base ; progress  for  rule ; as- 
sociation as  means ; devotion  for  baptism ; genius  and 
virtue  for  lights  upon  the  way.  And  that  which  we 
believe  to  be  true  for  a single  people  we  believe  to  be 
true  for  all.  There  is  but  one  sun  in  heaven  for  the 
whole  earth ; there  is  but  one  law  of  truth  and  justice 
for  all  who  people  it.  Inasmuch  as  we  believe  in  lib- 
erty, equality,  fraternity,  and  association  for  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  state,  we  believe  also  in  the 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  association  of  nations. 
Peoples  are  the  individuals  of  humanity.  Nationality 
is  the  sign  of  their  individuality  and  the  guarantee  of 
their  liberty ; it  Is  sacred.  Indicated  at  once  by  tradi- 
tion, by  lauguage,  by  a determined  aptitude,  by  a spe- 
cial mission  to  fulfill,  it  ought  to  harmonize  itself  with 
the  whole,  and  assume  its  proper  functions  for  the 
amelioration  of  all,  for  the  progress  of  humanity.  We 
believe  that  the  map  and  organization  of  Europe  are 
to  be  re-made  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 
We  believe  that  a pact,  a congress  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  nationalities,  constituted  and  recognized, 
having  for  mission  to  secure  the  holy  alliance  of  peo- 
ples and  to  formalize  the  common  right  and  duty,  are 


at  the  end  of  our  efforts.  We  believe,  in  a word,  in  a 
general  organization,  having  God  and  his  law  at  the 
summit ; humanity,  the  universality  of  nations,  free 
and  equal,  at  its  base ; common  progress  for  end ; al- 
liance for  means ; the  example  of  those  peoples  most 
loving  and  most  devoted  for  encouragement  on  the 
way.” 

• 

It  had  been  a republic  that  struck  down 
the  Roman  republic;  but  that  republic  which 
so  assassinated  the  liberty  of  Italy  was  one 
which  it  was  already  perceived  was  masking 
the  most  dangerous  tyrant  in  Europe.  Rome 
prostrate,  the  blood-stained  hand  that  aimed 
the  blow  is  laid  bare : the  President  of  France 
has  become  the  despot  whose  twenty  years’ 
reign,  the  nightmare  of  Europe,  has  closed 
with  the  ignominy  of  Sedan.  Mazzini  had 
now  become  the  terror  of  the  fraternity  of 
tyrants  of  whom  Napoleon  HI.  had  become 
the  chief.  Above  all,  the  Roman  Catholic 
world  had  come  to  regard  him  as  the  king 
serpent.  While  the  Italians  were  still  speak- 
ing of  “ our  angel  Mazzini,”  an  Italian  priest 
wrote  a politico-religious  novel,  founded,  he 
declared,  on  historical  truth,  published  per - 
missu  superiorum,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid 
in  Rome  during  the  siege  of  1849.  In  this 
book  there  is  a description  of  an  infernal  or- 
gie,  solemnly  affirmed  to  have  been  held  in 
Rome,  in  which  a figure  of  Satan  is  worship- 
ed, children  sacrificed  at  his  altar,  the  con- 
secrated Host  offered  up  to  him ; and  the 
pious  priest  represents  Mazzini  officiating 
on  the  occasion  as  high -priest!  The  in- 
tensity of  the  hatred  which  actually  circu- 
lated this  work  in  Italy,  with  the  hope  that 
some  would  be  found  ignorant  enough  to  be- 
lieve it,  was  reflected  in  a proportionate  ani- 
mosity in  every  court  in  Europe.  Even  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  ready  to  accuse  the  Mazzinists 
of  being  “ assassins  and  vagabonds.”  Maz- 
zini himself  told  me  that  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  ninety  days’  republic  tbe  most 
ingenious  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
Roman  people  to  believe  that  the  republic- 
ans intended  to  close  the  churches,  tear  down 
the  Madonnas,  and  suppress  all  the  custom- 
ary festivals  to  which  they  had  become  at- 
tached. They  did  their  utmost,  he  said,  to 
secure  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  prophecies. 
“Among  other  things,  when  the  night  came 
upon  which  it  was  the  annual  custom  to  il- 
luminate the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  a scene  in 
which  the  people  took  much  pleasure,  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  cathedral  refused  to 
light  up  the  dome  or  to  make  preparations 
for  it,  and  were  already  circulating  the  re- 
port that  we  had  prohibited  it.  We  had  to 
go  ourselves,  take  the  sacred  keys  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  illuminate  the  dome  ourselves, 
deeming  it  necessary  that  any  alarm  of  this 
kind  should  be  allayed.” 

When  the  Roman  republic  had  fallen, 
there  stood  Mazzini  confronting  Louis  Na- 
poleon— Mazzini  with  a few  dispersed  exiles 
around  him,  Napoleon  with  the  armed  forces 
of  Europe  at  his  command.  But  Mazzini  was 
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not  so  weak  as  he  seemed.  The  London  limes 
warned*  the  emperor  that  his  difficulty  was 
not  with  the  broken-hearted  exile,  but  with 
the  Mazzini  in  every  Italian’s  breast.  This 
becomes  more  apparent  when  Cavour  steps 
upon  the  arena.  Cavour  cares  nothing  for 
republicanism,  rather  despises  it ; but  he  has 
. the  idea  of  creating  an  Italy  that  shall  be 
more  than  “ a geographical  expression.”  So 
when  the  next  war  with  Austria  breaks  out, 
Cavour  presents  himself  before  Napoleon  III., 
and  says : “ In  this  conflict  Italy  must  win 
her  freedom.  It  can  not  be  delayed,  neither 
can  it  be  done  without  your  aid.  If  you  aid 
us,  you  shall  have  for  France  Nice  and  Savoy. 
If  you  do  not  aid  us,  I will  kindle  the  revo- 
lution throughout  Europe,  and  take  care  that 
the  first  throne  it  consumes  shall  be  yours.” 
Mazzini  discovered  the  base  bargain  that 
had  been  made  about  the  two  provinces,  and 
warned  his  fellow-republicans  in  Italy  that 
the  war  meant  a more  hopeless  internal  bond- 
age for  Italy.  Alas ! his  words  were  as  inef- 
fectual as  those  of  Cassandra.  The  press  of 
England,  the  press  of  Europe,  pointed  to  Na- 
poleon going  forth  to  make  Italy  “free  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,”  and  rolled  its  eyes 
at  the  baseness  of  the  calumniator  who  could 
dare  suspect  such  a disinterested  benefactor, 
or  such  a patriot  as  Cavour,  of  a secret  con- 
spiracy to  give  and  receive  Italian  provinces 
in  payment.  What  the  result  was  the  world 
now  knows. 

The  saddest  part  of  this  business  was  that 
Garibaldi  himself  was  simple  enough  to  give 
his  whole  strength  in  co-operation  with  Na- 
poleon III.,  and  in  so  doing  aid  him  to  get 
his  beak  and  talons  deep  into  the  vitals,  of 
Italy,  from  which  they  were  removed  only 
by  that  ruinous  blow  of  Germany  in  1870. 
And,  indeed,  the  true  story  of  the  conflicts 
of  those  days  compels  the  confession  that, 
while  Italy  owes  to  Garibaldi’s  heroism  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  incidents  of  her  history, 
she  owes  the  loss  of  her  finest  opportunity 
to  his  moral  weakness.  Europe  for  the  first 
time  knew  the  rottenness  of  the  pompous 
little  tyrannies  in  the  South  when  the  King 
of  Naples,  who,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  had 
“raised  atheism  into  a system  of  govern- 
ment,” was  flying  before  a man  in  a post- 
chaise  armed  with  an  umbrella ! Bpt  that 
comedy,  that  romance,  which  made  Gari- 
baldi dictator  of  Naples,  ended  in  as  dismal 
a tragedy  as  Italy  ever  knew.  While  he 
stood  there,  holding  the  entire  destiny  of 
Italy  in  his  hand,  two  men  approached  him. 
One  was  the  king,  who  made  fair  promises, 
whose  hollowness  his  life  would  already 
have  shown  to  a man  of  insight.  The  other 
was  Mazzini — his  friend  of  many  yearn,  his 
brother  by  many  common  sufferings — who 
besought  him  to  avail  himself  of  his  now  ir- 
resistible resources  in  men,  money,  and  war 
material,  and  liberate  Rome.  Had  he  done 
this,  the  question  would  have  been  settled, 


and  Italy  would  have  been  now  a republic. 
Garibaldi  gave  to  the  king  the  kingdom  he 
‘had  won.  Poor  man ! Believing  in  his  sim- 
plicity the  king’s  word,  Garibaldi  proceeded 
to  act  upon  his  (Victor  Emanuel’s)  promise 
that,  though  afraid  to  offend  France  by  at- 
tacking Rome  himself,  he  would  wink  at 
such  an  attack  by  others ; he  marched  on  to 
Rome,  and  found  himself  suddenly  impris- 
oned by  the  monarch  to  whom  he  had  given 
up  the  fruits  of  his  victory ! 

One  need  not  dwell  upon  this  unhappy 
page  of  the  persistent  struggle  for  Italy. 
Garibaldi  learned  the  truth,  and  suffered 
the  sad  retribution  of  his  great  mistake ; he 
saw  his  friend  Orsini’s  head  struck  off  by 
the  French  emperor  to  whom  he  l^ad  weak- 
ly given  his  aid;  he  saw  his  friend  Maz- 
zini fleeing  from  Naples  under  sentence  of 
death  from  the  king  to  whom  he  had  given 
Naples;  he  found  himself  in  prison.  Long 
years  afterward,  when  he  (Garibaldi)  was  in 
London,  entertained  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
proudest  people  of  the  land,  efforts  were 
made  by  dukes  and  earls  to  prevent  his  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  do  with  Mazzini,  who  sat 
still  in  his  little  room  at  Brompton.  But 
Garibaldi  made  his  way  to  look  again  on  that 
pale  face  to  which  he  had  unwittingly  added 
some  deep  lines ; and  when,  on  one  occasion, 
he  was  called  upon  for  a toast,  he  arose  and 
said,  with  much  emotion : “ I am  about  to 
make  a declaration  which  I ought  to  have 
made  long  ago.  There  is  a man  among  us 
here  who  has  rendered  the  greatest  services 
to  our  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
When  I was  a young  man,  having  naught 
but  aspirations  toward  the  good,  I sought 
for  one  able  to  act  as  the  guide  and  counsel- 
or of  my  young  years.  I sought  such  a man 
as  he  who  is  athirBt  seeks  a spring.  I found 
this  man.  He  alone  watched  while  all  around 
him  slept.  He  alone  fed  the  sacred  flame. 
He  has  ever  remain ed  my  friend,  ever  as  full 
of  love  for  country  and  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  This  man  is  Joseph  Mazzini. 
To  my  friend  and  teacher !” 

This  public  recognition  of  Mazzini  by 
Garibaldi,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was 
the  guest  of  the  English  government  and 
aristocracy,  had  a curious  effect.  Oddly 
enough,  Garibaldi’s  visit  followed  imme- 
diately what  was  known  as  “ the  Greco  af- 
fair” in  Paris.  Four  Italians,  of  whom  one 
Greco  was  chief,  were  said  to  have  been  de- 
tected in  a conspiracy  to  assassinate  Louis 
Napoleon.  It  was  announced  that  notes  of 
Mazzini  had  been  found  on  the  suspected 
persons.  When  this  matter  further  devel- 
oped itself  it  was  revealed  that  the  French 
police  had  made  a discovery — namely,  that 
Mazzini’s  correspondence  was  received  by 
him  in  London  under  cover  to  his  friend 
the  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  then  junior  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  Having  got  hold  of  this 
bit  of  information,  they  proceeded  to  make 
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the  most  of  it.  They  got  op  a sham  con- 
spiracy (Greco  and  his  friends  were  never 
punished,  and  were  proved  to  be  notorious 
mouchards)  for  the  purpose  of  compassing  the 
extradition  of  Mazzini  to  France,  where  he 
had  long  been  under  sentence  of  death.  The 
only  outcome  of  this  poorly  contrived  affair 
was  that  England  had  another  opportunity 
of  showing  the  state  of  abject  servility  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  into  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  dragged  her.  The  Frenfch 
emperor  demanded  the  extradition  of  Maz- 
zini, but  that  could  only  be  conceded  through 
bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  London.  “ But 
we  will  throw  your  majesty  the  official  head 
of  the  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  which  will 
hurt  his  dear  friend  Mazzini  very  much.” 
Bien.  Stansfeld  resigns  April  4,  1864.  But 
now  Napoleon  III.  becomes  uneasy  about 
Garibaldi  proclaiming  his  love  of  Mazzini 
while  the  guest  of  the  British  government 
and  aristocracy.  You  must,  he  demands,  cut 
short  Garibaldi's  visit,  and  send  him  out  of 
England.  “Difficult,  your  majesty;  Gari- 
baldi has  accepted  invitations  to  various 
cities,  and  our  people  are  preparing  demon- 
strations.” “ All  the  more  impressive.  Must 
be  done.”  And  so  it  happened  that  one 
morning  the  lusty  Garibaldi  duds  all  his 
aristocratic  entertainers  remarking  that  he 
is  looking  poorly.  “Poorly!”  cries  Gari- 
baldi; “why,  I haven't  been  so  well  for 
years.”  But  duke  this  and  earl  that  come 
in  and  declare  their  apprehension  that  the 
great  man  is  overtasking  himself.  Garibaldi 
was  bewildered.  Some  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment visit  him,  bringing  with  them  a 
physician,  who  tells  the  hero  he  really  had 
better  not  attempt  to  visit  the  provinces, 
even  if,  indeed,  he  had  better  not  think  of 
returning  to  the  milder  Italian  climate. 
Garibaldi  withdraws  for  meditation,  and 
finally  asks  Gladstone,  frankly,  “Do  you 
wish  me  to  go  away  from  England  t”  Glad- 
stone hesitates  and  stammers  and  grows 
red,  but  says  nothing.  “ Ah ! I see,”  says 
Garibaldi;  “I  leave  England  to-morrow.” 
He  is  cordially  invited  to  stay  till  the  day 
after,  or  the  next  after  that.  Next  morning 
the  London  Times  profoundly  regrets  to 
have  to  inform  the  public  that  General  Gar- 
ibaldi has  been  compelled  by  failing  strength 
to  leave  England  at  once.  It  fell  like  a 
thunder-bolt.  Notes  of  disappointment  came 
up  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  These 
swiftly  changed  to  notes  of  suspicion.  Gar- 
ibaldi was  in  daily  communication  with 
Herzen,  Mazzini,  and  a score  of  English 
radicals,  to  all  of  whom,  when  asked  wheth- 
er his  health  were  really  suffering,  he  an- 
swered with  a burst  of  laughter,  and  a dec- 
laration that  he  had  never  been  heartier  in 
his  life.  A deputation  of  influential  public 
men  who  knew  this  went  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  whole  thing. 
Palmerston  only  replied,  “ General  Garibaldi 


must  leave  England.”  And  leave  he  did. 
Never  has  a meaner  incident  occurred  in  the 
career  of  England,  nor  one  over  which  the 
French  emperor  had  more  reason  to  chuckle. 

However,  Louis  Napoleon's  triumph  was 
not  without  some  drawbacks.  Mr.  Stans- 
feld's  manly  address  in  resignation,  and  one 
by  the  honorable  member  for  Leicester  (Mr. 
Taylor),  amounted  to  impressive  tributes  to 
Mazzini.  Mr.  Stansfeld  gained  greatly  in 
popularity,  and  took  a step  upward  in  that 
hour  toward  the  far  higher  position  he  now 
occupies  in  the  government  he  adorns. 

It  was  Mazzini's  destiny — as  of  how  many 
other  pure  and  faithful  men  has  it  been  f — 
to  bear  about  a kind  of  touch-stone  in  Eu- 
rope. 

* A man  there  came,  whence  none  could  tel], 
Bearing  a touch-stone  in  hia  hand, 

And  tested  all  things  in  the  land 
By  its  unerring  spell. 

“ Quick  birth  of  transmutation  smote 
The  fair  to  foul,  the  foul  to  fair ; 

Purple  nor  ermine  did  he  spare. 

Nor  scorn  the  dusty  coat” 

He  tested  Charles  Albert,  Victor  Emanuel, 
Louis  Napoleon,  Palmerston,  and  the  rulers 
of  England ; and  a shabbier  look  than  they 
presented  was  never  yet  seen  among  well- 
dressed  men.  Two  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  the  present  pope  made  the  ears  of  Cath- 
olic Europe  tingle,  and  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  eloquent  religious  utter- 
ances of  our  time.  The  first  of  these  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  famous 
papal  syllabus  which  gathered  all  the  grand- 
est features  of  this  age  for  anathema.  Maz^ 
zini  replied  to  it  with  an  encyclical  of  his 
own,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

“Your  predecessors  might  and  ought,  you  might 
and  ougfct>  to  have  accompanied  us  upon  the  path  of 
discovery  and  advance,  in  order  to  have  left  us,  as 
Moses  left  his  people,  on  the  borders  of  the  promised 
land,  and  have  blessed  us  in  dying  even  as  a dying 
father  blesses  the  children  who  are  to  survive  him. 
You  expire  cursing  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  cursing  the 
power  of  intellect,  cursing  faith  in  the  discovery  of 
the  truth,  cursing  the  peoples  who  seek  their  freedom, 
cursing  mankind  and  life  itself.  An  apostate  from 
Jesus  and  humanity,  you  condemn  yourself  to  expire 
in  isolation,  deprived  of  all  communion  with  your 
brother  men.  We  are  compelled  mournfully  to  cast 
back  the  anathema  upon  yourself.  We  may  say  to 
you,  as  the  French  bishops  said  to  Gregory'  IV.,  you 
came  to  excommunicate  us— return  excommunicated. 

**  No ! Religion  is  no  longer  with  you.  Before  the 
popes  were,  before  Jesus  came,  God  was  with  ns.  God 
is  with  us,  the  servants  of  His  law,  who  carry  out  the 
tradition  which  is  the  revelation  of  His  design.  From 
the  days  of  Innocent  III.  the  papacy  renounced  alike 
life  and  mission,  to  worship  self,  its  own  power,  the 
world.  From  the  days  of  Innocent  III.  knowledge  is 
ours,  art  Is  ours,  progress  in  intellect  and  in  the  purer 
adoration  of  God  is  ours.  In  the  face  of  your  decrees, 
and  canceling  the  sentence  of  your  Inquisition,  we  dis- 
covered the  laws  that  rule  the  stars ; the  ages  of  the 
earth’s  existence  anterior  to  the  biblical  hypothesis ; the 
continuity  of  creation ; the  unity  of  the  law  that  links 
earth  to  heaven  ; the  chain  of  progress  extending  with- 
out interruption  from  the  earliest  generations  to  our 
own. 

“ Without  you,  against  you,  dissolving  the  darkness 
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of  the  paet,  we  diacovered  a portion  of  God’s  revelation 
in  all  those  religions  which  yon  have  stigmatized  as 
impostures ; a portion  of  the  design  of  God  in  those 
epochs  anterior  to  the  cross  upon  which  you  cried 
anathema ; a portion  of  God’s  power  in  worlds  of  the 
existence  of  which  you  were  ignorant. 

44  Without  a word  of  inspiration  or  encouragement 
from  you,  and  often  condemned  by  you,  we,  the  men 
of  progress,  did  battle  against  Mohammedanism  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  called  back  Greece  to  life,  diminished 
the  sufferings  of  the  multitudes,  raised  the  banner  of 
liberty  among  the  oppressed  nations,  and  now  eman- 
cipate the  negroes  of  America,  and  create  Italy  in  the 
face  of  your  opposition. 

44  Not  to  you,  but  to  God,  do  the  peoples  look  for 
courage  in  the  struggle,  and  faith  to  meet  death  with 
smiles.  The  martyrs  of  duty  are  found  amoug  those 
whom  you  term  unbelievers;  the  comforters  of  the 
poor  among  those  whom  yon  doom  to  damnation  to 
serve  the  princes  whose  support  you  seek. 

44  Naught  Is  left  for  you  but  undignified  lamentation, 
to  live  a mendicant,  and  to  die  cursing,  unheeded,  and 
despised. 

44  Descend,  then,  from  a throne  on  which  you  are  no 
longer  a pope,  but  a vulgar  tyrant,  upheld  by  the  sol- 
diers of  tyrants.  You  know  that,  were  not  those  sol- 
diers ranged  around  your  conclave,  you  would  be  the 
last  pope  of  Rome.  Humanity  has  worshiped  in  the 
religion  of  the  Father,  and  In  that  of  the  Son.  Give 
place  to  the  religion  of  the  Iloly  Spirit 

44  As  pope,  six  hundred  years  of  Impotence,  the  be- 
trayal of  every  precept  of  Christ,  your  Church’s  adul- 
tery with  the  wicked  princes  of  the  earth,  the  idolatry 
of  the  form  substituted  for  the  spirit  of  religion,  the 
systematic  immorality  of  the  men  who  surround  you, 
and  the  negation  of  all  progress  sanctioned  by  yourself 
as  the  condition  of  your  existence,  rise  in  judgment 
against  you. 

44  As  prince,  the  blood  of  Rome,  and  the  impossibili- 
ty of  your  remaining  there  a single  day  other  than  by 
brute  force,  rise  in  judgment  against  you. 

44  Reconcile  yourself  with  God ; with  humanity  you 
can  not” 

The  second  of  the  letters  to  which  I have 
referred  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
proclamation  of  infallibility.  Its  terrible 
sentences  have  since  taken  shape  in  great 
events ; but  the  crash  of  the  falling  papacy 
is  hardly  more  eloquent  than  the  words  I 
quote: 

44  Mute  and  disinherited  alike  of  Inspiration  and  af- 
fection, having  abdicated  all  power  of  intervention  in 
the  events  that  transform  and  improve  God's  earth, 
you,  who  were  once  the  world’s  centre,  are  gradually 
being  driven  back  to  its  extremest  orbit,  and  are  des- 
tined to  find  yourselves  at  last  alone  in  the  void  be- 
yond. Motionless  sphinxes  in  the  vast  desert,  you  In- 
ertly contemplate  the  shadow  of  the  centuries  as  they 
pass.  Humanity,  whom  yon  should  have  guided,  has 
gone  otherwhere.  Faith  is  perishing  among  the  peo- 
ples, because  the  dogma  that  inspired  it  no  longer 
corresponds  to  the  stage  of  education  which  they,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  providential  plan,  have  reached. .... 

44 1 remember  vaguely,  while  I write,  a short  poem  ! 
of  Byron’s  called  4 Darkness.’  Amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
world  expiring  in  icy  cold,  two  beings  alone  are  left. 
They  also  are  doomed  to  perish,  but  they  persist  in 
struggling  against  the  approaching  dissolution.  Grop- 
ing amidst  the  darkness,  they  reach  the  ashes  of  an  ex- 
piring fire,  and  strive,  with  all  the  anguish  of  one  who 
seeks  to  prolong  existence,  if  only  for  a day,  to  revive 
St  with  their  breath.  When  at  last  they  succeed  in 
raising  a feeble  flame  they  turn  and  gaze  upon  each 
other,  to  discover,  with  rage  and  terror,  that  they  are 
enemies  1 

44 1 know  not  what  idea  inspired  those  lines  to  By- 
ron ; but  my  thoughts,  as  I recall  thorn,  turn  involun- 
tarily to  you.  The  last,  doomed  representative  of  a 
world  from  which  all  life  is  withdrawn,  you,  papacy 
and  monarchy,  have  sought  to  dominate  humanity  more  , 
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surely  by  dividing  it  in  twain.  Conscious  of  your  inca- 
pacity of  reuniting  it,  and  yet  jealous  in  your  Impotent 
ambition  of  each  other,  you  have  striven  to  found  an 
impossible  alliance  between  the  powers  you  have  dis- 
joined, and  from  time  to  time  have  embraced  each 
other  upon  the  tomb  of  some  once  free  and  dreaded 
nation,  but  hating  and  despising  each  other  in  your 
hearts,  and  seeking  to  Injure  each  other  so  soon  as 
freed  from  any  imminent  danger.  Now  groping  on- 
wardly,  solitary  and  suspicious,  amidst  the  darkness, 
and  vainly  seeking  to  rekindle  the  fire  irrevocably  con- 
sumed, you  bend  your  dying  gaze  upon  each  other  in 
rage  and  fear.” 

And  now,  finally,  it  was  Mazzini’s  destiny 
to  bear  the  touch-stone  to  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Italy,  which  had  inherited  a nation 
through  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the  men 
it  had  hunted  and  execrated,  and  gained 
Rome  for  its  capital  by  the  accident  of  the 
downfall  of  France.  The  king  had  advanced 
to  Rome,  taking  great  credit,  putting  on 
many  airs,  though  the  world  saw  in  his  en- 
trance thereat  such  a moment,  however  de- 
sirable, a reminder  of  his  long  servility  and 
cowardice. 

Mazzini  looked  npon  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  for  which  he  and  his  companions 
had  toiled  and  suffered,  in  this  way  with  in- 
expressible shame  and  misgiving.  Patriotic 
Italians  thought  they  had  drained  the  enp 
of  humiliation  when  “ Venetia  was  tossed  to 
Italy” — I remember  Mazzini’s  words — “ as  a 
penny  might  be  thrown  to  a beggar.”  But 
it  was  with  hardly  less  shame  that  they  saw 
in  the  establishment  of  the  capital  at  Rome 
a further  admission  that  Italy  existed  either 
by  the  sufferance  or  the  suffering  of  France. 
But  with  Mazzini  to  the  shamo  was  added  his 
misgiving  that  while  before  the  uneducated 
masses  the  King  of  Italy  might  claim  the 
credit  of  having  united  and  crowned  Italy, 
the  internal  strength  thus  gained  by  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  the  counterpart  of  external 
weakness.  It  was  not  only  that  a corrupt 
government,  which  had  begun  its  reign  at 
Rome  by  burdening  the  people  with  taxa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  from  thirteen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  on  their  earnings,  in  order,  among 
other  outrageous  objects,  to  support  the  pope 
in  luxurious  idleness ; but  also  that  it  would 
be  quit©  incapable  of  maintaining  itself  if 
France  should  attempt  to  recover  at  Rome 
the  prestige  it  had  lost  at  Sedan  and  Paris. 
The  gloomy  dissatisfaction  with  which  Maz- 
zini received  the  tidings  that  united  Italy 
had  now  Rome  for  its  capital,  the  silence 
with  which  he  met  felicitations  on  the  event, 
excited  adverse  criticisms.  It  was  said,  This 
is  perversity  and  egotism ; he  has  no  joy  in 
the  triumph  because  it  has  not  come  in  the 
way  he  prescribed. 

I venture  to  assert  here  that  nothing  ever 
showed  how  pure  and  lofty  was  this  man’s 
patriotism.  Mazzini  loved  Italy  dearly.  It 
did  not  require  that  final  outburst  of  affec- 
tion uttered  on  his  death-bed  to  the  physi- 
cian, who  thought  him  an  Englishman,  “ I 
am  an  Italian,  and  dearly  I loved  and  love 
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my  country  ,”  to  prove  that.  But  his  love 
of  Italy  was  part  of  his  love  for  humanity. 
He  desired  for  his  country  not  mere  triumph,, 
but  a triumph  which  should  be  pure,  human 
— a benefit  of  mankind.  I remember,  just 
after  hearing  him  express  his  hope  in  this 
sense,  reading  the  fine  passage  of  Browning’s 
“ Lordello,”  wherein  the  poet  dreamB  of  the 
reintegration  of  Rome  as  typifying  the  tri- 
umph of  makind — 

“An  established  point  of  light,  whence  rays 
Traversed  the  world;” 

and  I knew  that  the  hermit  of  that  vision 
was  the  man  to  whom  I had  been  listening. 

I have  already  referred  to  Mazzini’s  idea 
of  nationalities.  I will  add  here  a quotation 
from  a letter  which  I received  from  him  in 
1865  with  reference  to  America  and  the  puri- 
fying struggle  through  which  she  had  passed : 

“ There  are,  for  every  great  nation,  two  stages  of 
life.  The  first  may  be  devoted  to  self-CDnstitution,  to 
Inward  organization,  to  the  fitting  np,  so  to  say,  of  the 
Implements  and  activities  through  which  a nation  can' 
undertake  the  work  appointed,  and  proceed  to  fulfill 
the  task  which  has  been  ordained  for  her  by  God  for 
the  good  of  all  mankind.  For  a nation  is  a living 
task ; her  life  is  not  her  own,  bnt  a force  and  a func- 
tion in  the  universal  providential  scheme. 

“ The  second  begins  when,  after  having  secured  and 
asserted  her  own  self,  after  having  collected  and  shown 
to  all  the  strength  and  the  capability  which  breathe  in 
her  for  the  task,  the  nation  entere  the  lists  of  humanity, 
and  links  herself,  by  noble  deeds,  with  the  general  aim. 
You  (of  America)  have  triumphantly  gone  through  the 
first  stage ; you  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  second  one, 
and  you  may  either  betray  your  national  duty  or  step 
beyond. 

“ Through  the  almost  fabulous  amount  of  energies, 
unknown  to  our  old  rotten  monarchies,  which  you 
have  displayed ; the  constant  devotedness  of  your  men 
and  women ; the  all-enduring  courage  of  your  Impro- 
vised soldiers;  and  mainly— do  not  forget  it— the  can- 
celing of  the  only  black  spot,  slavery,  which  was  sully- 
ing your  glorious  republican  flag— you  have  struck  deep 
in  the  heart  of  Europe  a conviction  that  there  is  in  you 
a strong,  almost  incalculable  power  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  onward  march  of  mankind.  All  the  numerous 
and  ever-increasing  republican  elements  in  Europe 
have  discovered  in  you  their  representative.  You  have 
become  a leading  nation.  You  may  act  as  such.  In 
the  great  battle  which  is  fought  throughout  the  world 
between  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  arbitrary  rule, 
equality  and  privilege,  duty  and  egotism,  republic  and 
monarchy,  truth  and  lies,  God  and  idols,  your  port  is 
marked ; you  must  accept  it.” 

Hardly  possible,  one  would  say,  that  a 
man  who  held  this  faith  in  the  solidarity  of 
peoples  should  be  satisfied  because  Rome 
had  exchanged  a weak  pope  for  a degraded 
monarch ! 

Mazzini  straight  pressed  southward — 
weak  in  body,  almost  a dying  man  when  he 
left  London — to  renew  his  agitation  for  an 
Italian  republic.  He  established  his  paper 
in  Rome,  La  Rama  del  Popolo , and  a brave 
yonng  band  again  gathered  around  him. 
And  now,  again,  he  was  to  test  the  king. 
So  formidable  was  the  mere  presence  of  this 
man  that  his  steps  were  dogged  from  morn- 
ing until  night  by  spies.  They  sat  in  front 
of  the  house  where  he  lodged,  and  if  he  went 
out  the  spies  took  cabs  and  followed.  Young 


Mr.  Nathan,  to  whose  hand  the  control  of 
the  journal  was  intrusted,  was  similarly 
waylaidl  He  told  me  when  I was  at  his 
house  in  Rome,  in  February  last,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  had  a workman  to  mend  his 
hearth,  and  the  noise  made  in  his  room  was 
heard  by  spies,  who  believed  that  it  must 
have  been  made  by  the  moving  of  bombs, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  his  house 
was  surrounded  by  detectives.  This  is  Vic- 
tor Emanuel’s  free  Italy  I 

When  I first  saw  Mazzini  it  was  in  his 
little  room  at  Brompton,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  every  sign  of  poverty.  He  had 
means,  but  he  never  spent  them  on  himself. 
Even  while  I was  there  a poor  Russian  came, 
and  Mazzini  freely  gave  him  money.  His 
hair  was  gray,  his  face  thin  and  pale ; the 
lower  part  of  the  face  indicated  suffering, 
but  the  high  brow  was  serene.  His  eyes — 
the  most  remarkable  I have  ever  seen — were 
radiant  with  every  variety  of  feeling,  now 
expressive  of  emotion,  now  brimming  with 
humor.  He  laughed  through  his  eyes  only. 

He  had  a more  than  imperial  dignity,  but 
was  the  lowliest  of  men.  He  was  frank — 
this  conspirator! — and  child-like  in  his  sim- 
plicity. He  kept  near  him  a large  map  of 
Europe,  which  was  dotted  all  over  with 
marks — ah,  what  earthly  stars  of  hope  did 
they  stand  for  to  his  eye!  He  conversed 
about  the  events  of  the  time  in  every  coun- 
try, from  the  farthest  East  to  the  remotest 
West,  with  a familiarity  which  was  aston- 
ishing, but  at  the  same  time  he  held  in  his 
hands  with  equal  ease  all  the  threads  of  his 
wide  personal  relationship ; remembered  chil- 
dren’s names  and  ages,  and  never  forgot  the 
poorcstor  obscurest.  I remember  once  hav- 
ing a discussion  with  him  on  some  philo- 
sophical subject.  The  next  day  he  went  4 
away  to  Switzerland,  and  was  absent  for  a 
year  and  a half.  On  his  return  I met  him 
at  a friend’s  house,  and  he  began  the  same 
discussion  at  the  precise  point  where  it  was 
broken  off.  “You  were  saying,”  etc.  As 
Mazzini’s  body  grew  thinner  and  weaker, 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  renewed  day  by  day, 
and  the  last  expressions  which  I heard  from 
him  seemed  to  me  the  finest.  At  the  very 
hour  of  his  death  an  article  from  his  pen — 
written  while  he  was  in  bed  with  death’s 
hand  upon  him — appeared  in  the  Rome  of 
the  People . It  was  a severe  criticism  on 
Renan,  and  certainly  as  brilliant  a paper  as 
he  ever  penned. 

It  must  have  been  from  the  writing  of 
that  sparkling  paper,  in  which  the  failure 
of  no  fibre  of  force  can  be  detected,  that 
Mazzini  turned  to  write  the  last  letter  which 
his  friends  ever  received  from  him.  It  was 
written  on  March  4,  aqd  was  ominously 
sad.  He  alluded  to  the  death  of  old  friends 
in  England, — that  of  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  father, 
and  of  Professor  Casey — and  also  to  having 
met  an  old  patriot  with  whom  he  had  worked 
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in  early  years,  bnt  whose  mind  he  now  found 
a wreck.  These  events  he  seemed  to  feel 
deeply,  as  the  falling  away  of  old  comrades 
who  beckoned  him  to  follow.  He  then  al- 
luded to  the  brightest  of  all  the  gleams,  per- 
haps, that  had  fallen  upon  his  life — a largo 
meeting  of  Italians,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  which  had  met  and  unanimously 
adopted  the  Mazzinist  programme  for  Italy, 
and  declared  him  their  leader.  The  tidings 
of  this  meeting  reached  him  while  he  was 
feeling  that  trouble  in  the  chest  and  throat 
which  ultimately  caused  his  death.  Con- 
cerning this  grand  meeting  he  writes,  in  the 
letter  of  March  4 ; “ Only  I think  rather  sadly 
that  all  this  comes  too  late  for  the  help  which 
I feel  I might  have  given.  What  can  I do 
now  except  writing  a few  articles — weak, 
shattered,  breathless  as  I am — nominis  um- 
bra ?”  Nevertheless  I have  little  doubt  that 
it  was  through  a last  desperate  effort  to  re- 
spond to  that  noble  call  of  the  Italian  meet- 
ing that  he  rose  from  his  sick-bed  in  Lugano 
and  mode  his  way  to  Pisa,  there  to  die. 

In  a private  letter,  written  by  P.  A.  Tay- 
lor, M.P.,  who  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  was  among  the  most  intimate  of 
Mazzini’s  friends,  there  are  some  sentences 
which  I venture  to  quote  here.  No  pen  that 
I know  could  better  tell  what  Mazzini  was 
to  those  who  loved  him,  or  what  he  held  in 
himself  for  eyes  that  could  see  him. 

“Mazziui's  death”  (writes  Mr.  Taylor,  three  days 
after  the  death  of  his  friend)  “ already  seems  a long- 
known  fact— the  vague  recognition  of  a blank  never  to 
be  filled  up,  and  already  become  a well-understood 
feature  of  one’s  life.  He  was  lost  to  us ; at  most  one 
might  have  seen  him  once  again ; and  his  work  was 
done,  and  for  him  there  was  nothing  to  look  for  but 
suffering.  His  life  had  been  lived ; it  has  not  ended 
prematurely.  It  is  fitter  to  rejoice  to  have  known  him 
than  to  lament  that  he  is  gone.... Perhaps  hiB  most 
marked  characteristic  was  that  he  united  the  Puritan 
of  two  centuries  ago  with  the  philosopher  of  to-day. 
He  worked  with  and  for  God— not  for  the  God  of  spe- 
cial interpositions  and  1 crowning  mercies,’  but  for  the 
God  of  Law  and  the  Father  of  Humanity.  * God  and 

the  People’  was  written  on  his  heart You  know  as 

well  as  I do  that  with  him  rights  were  duties,  and 
thought  and  action  one ; that  he  was  brave  and  cool  as 
a man  could  be,  yet  tender  and  pure  as  any  woman  ; 
that  his  speculation  was  lofty  as  the  heavens,  and  his 
affections  diffusive  as  the  falling  rain.  He  could  con- 
demn himself  or— harder  trial  for  him— his  friends  to 
martyrdom,  yet  would  nurse  a sick  bird  or  spoil  a pet 
dog.  He  was  stern  in  his  judgments  on  what  was 
base,  yet  most  tolerant  and  loving,  excusing  what  was 
only  weak.  He  was  a sun  that  lightened  and  warmed 
a world,  but  not  less  a beneficent  personal  blessing 
and  elevation  to  the  smallest  circle  that  he  inhabited. 
His  life  was  classic,  yet  he  was  full  of  the  geniality  of 
humor.  He  teas— and  now  what  is  he?.... We  who 
have  loved  and  praised  him  always  need  now  but  stand 
aside  and  watch  the  world  bring  laurels  to  his  grave. 
....He  has  been  called  egotistic  and  petulant,  and 
therefore  unable  to  endure  that  what  he  had  so  long 
fought  for,  and  done  so  much  to  gain,  should  be  real- 
ized in  any  other  than  his  own  way;  hence  contin- 
ued conspirings  against  the  Italian  government.  The 
reverse  is  the  true  conclusion.  Egotism  would  have 
sided  with  his  friends — myself  among  the  number— 
who  pleaded  with  him  to  leave  the  fight,  and  live  his 
few  last  years  among  us  in  peace  and  literary  activity 
only.  We  said : * You  have  put  your  country  on  the 


right  road  to  progress ; you  have  gained  Independence 
and  unity ; the  rest  is  a work  of  time,  of  more  time 
than  Is  yours.  Disappointment  aufl  apparent  failure 
will  attend  the  first  steps,’ etc.,  etc.  We  failed  because 
he  was  no  egotist  While  there  was  any  thing  not 
achieved,  and  while  he  had  power  to  move,  he  could 
not  rest  Had  he  consented  to  end  his  political  life 
before  he  yielded  his  mortal  life,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived this  side  the  grave  the  laurels  that  now  will 
adorn  the  cemetery.”  « 

Ah,  what  devotion  did  he  put  into  his 
life’s  aim ! Lately,  when  at  Home,  witness- 
ing the  carnival  on  the  Corso,  I heard  a voice 
cry  from  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  “Viva  Maz- 
zini!” I turned  quickly,  and  saw  two  or 
three  young  men,  from  whom  I believed  the 
voice  proceeded ; and  their  faces  seemed  to 
shine,  their  eyes  seemed  to  mine  the  beacon 
fires  of  Home  arisen  with  beauty  from  her 
ashes.  For  I know  that  such  devotion  as 
Mazzini’s,  were  it  to  animate  only  a few  in 
the  coming  years,  will  be  stronger  than  in- 
trigues or  corruptions.  What  force  made  all 
those  hermits  and  heroes  whose  bones  and 
jeweled  skulls  one  sees  worshiped  in  every 
church  in  Rome ; what  grandeur  lay  in  St. 
George,  whose  broken  spear  and  dust-worn 
banuer  they  pretend  to  show  you;  what 
faith  lay  in  the  long,  long  line  of  martyrs 
and  confessors  whose  dust  these  mouldering 
churches  entomb — all  lay  in  that  man  whose 
name  heard  on  the  Corso  was  the  sweetest . 
music  I heard  in  Home.  He  was  the  hermit 
of  an  idea,  the  St.  George  facing  the  dragon 
of  tyranny.  He  had  mastered  the  sense  and 
right  of  his  country ; until  there  was  a Home 
that  could  satisfy  him,  no  true  man  had  a 
right  to  be  satisfied.  I little  dreamed  how 
soon  that  one  voice,  crying  in  the  gay  wil- 
derness of  confetti  and  flowers  “ Viva  Maz- 
zini I”  would  be  multiplied  by  thousands. 

Twenty  thousand  people  gathered  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo — the  place  of  the  people— 
to  the  Capitol,  where,  standing  beside  the 
laurel-crowned  statue  of  the  dead  hero,  one 
of  his  bravest  comrades,  Cairoli,  beside  whom 
the  people  saw  standing  the  four  brothers 
of  that  name  who  had  given  their  lives  for 
Italian  independence,  exclaimed,  “ Romans, 
here  where  Hienzi  fell,  Mazzini  triumphs !” 
There  was  a deep  hush  in  the  vast  throng, 
who  stood  with  uncovered  heads,  gazing  on 
the  white  marble  brow,  which  meant  to 
them  Mazzini  crowned  at  last  by  Home, 
though  crowned  in  death.  There  was  heard 
a chant  proceeding  from  the  adjacent  church 
of  Ara  Cceli — that  church  in  which  Gibbon 
sat  watching  the  worship  of  the  wooden 
jewel-decked  Bambino,  when  he  resolved  to 
write  the  story  of  the  decline  and  faU  of 
Rome.  Like  the  dying  sigh  of  a Rome  for- 
ever past  came  the  dismal  chant  of  the 
priests ; outside,  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  it 
was  responded  to  by  a great  outburst  of 
plaudits,  which  might  have  inspired  a Gib- 
bon to  begin  the  history  of  another  ascent 
for  Home.  The  Rome  of  emperors  had  risen 
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and  fallen ; the  Rome  of  the  popes  had  risen 
and  fallen ; now  advances  the  Rome  of  the 
people ! 

Reading  the  account  of  the  honors  paid 
in  Rome  toMazzini  after  his  death,  one  may 
place  by  its  side  the  patriot’s  description  of 
his  feelings  as  he  entered  that  city  in  1848, 
on  the  eve  of  the  proclamation  of  the  repub- 
lic. “ Rome,”  he  says,  “ was  the  dream  of 
my  young  years,  the  generating  idea  of  my 
mental  conception,  the  key-stone  of  my  in- 
tellectual edifice,  the  religion  of  my  soul ; 
and  I entered  the  city  alone,  one  evening 
early  in  March,  with  a deep  sense  of  awe, 
almost  of  worship.  Rome  was  to  me,  as,  in 
spite  of  her  present  degradation,  she  still  is, 
the  temple  of  humanity.  From  Rome  will 
one  day  spring  the  religious  transformation 
destined  for  the  third  time  to  bestow  moral 
unity  upon  Europe. 

“ I had  journeyed  toward  the  sacred  city 
with  a heart  sick  unto  death  from  the  defeat 
of  Lombardy,  the  new  deceptions  I had  met 
with  in  Tuscany,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
our  republican  party  over  the  whole  of  Italy. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  as  I passed  through  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  I felt  an  electric  thrill  go 
through  me,  a spring  of  new  life.  I shall 
never  see  Rome  more,  but  the  memory  of 
her  will  mingle  with  my  dying  thought 
,of  God  and  my^Jjest  beloved;’  and  where- 
soever fate  may  lay  my  bones,  I believe 
they  will  once  more  know  the  thrill  that 
ran  through  me  then  on  the  day  when  the 


republican  banner  shall  be  planted,  in  pledge 
of  the  unity  of  our  Italy,  upon  the  Vatican 
and  Capitol.” 

When  death  found  him  at  the  last,  it  was 
with  his  eyes  and  hands  still  stretched  forth 
after  the  ideal  which  had  called  to  him  in 
his  youth.  There,  where  beside  Pisa’s  tower 
he  fell,  the  eyes  may  see  prostrate  at  last  the 
tower  which  might  fall  but  never  lean,  who- 
ever might  bend  or  cringe.  But  above  his 
dust  there  will  still  stand,  for  eyes  that  can 
see,  the  white  column  of  his  life,  erect  and 
pure  amidst  the  wilderness  of  political  ser- 
vility and  corruption.  As  I write  these 
words  I hear  that  to  the  lifeless  form  of 
Mazzini  the  youth  of  Italy  so  cling  that  they 
demand  that  he  shall,  by  some  process  that 
has  been  discovered,  bo  petrified,  so  that  each 
year  the  patriots  of  Italy  may  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  gaze  upon  the  brow  once  so  busy  for 
their  country  and  for  humanity.  Rather  let 
the  weary  dust  mingle  again  with  the  life  of 
nature ; noble  as  its  aspect  was,  it  was  but 
the  thin -worn  veil  of  the  great  soul,  whose 
better  homage  were  a fidelity  like  his  own. 
Of  all  men,  I believe,  his  life  best  repeated 
Schiller’s  monition,  “ Follow  the  dreams  of 
thy  youth !”  Let  the  pilgrim  who  repairs  to 
the  grave  of  Mazzini  see  there  the  cypress, 
his  symbol — “Ora  h sempre,”  his  motto — and 
let  them  read  on  his  grave  his  own  words : 
“ Martyrdom  is  never  barren,  because  each 
man  sees  on  the  martyr’s  brow  a line  of  his 
own  duty.” 


data's  Cnstj  Cturir. 


THERE  w&9»a  remarkable  rumor  during  An- 
niversary week,  especially  in  the  A.  B.  C. 
D.  E.  F.  G.  circles,  which  probably  came  to  the 
ears  of  many  of  the  respected  readers  of  this 
Magazine.  The  matter  was  whispered  about 
privately,  under  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  so 
that  it  had  the  advantage  of  those  things  which 
are  merely  announced  in  the  newspapers.  And 
it  is  a question  so  interesting  that  we  may  all 
stop  to  consider  it  for  a moment  more,  especially 
as  Japan  now  tolerates  our  missionaries* 

Is  it  really  true,  then,  that  the  Japanese  em- 
bassadors propose  to  establish  a Buddhist  mis- 
sion in  the  United  States?  They  have,  perhaps, 
p read  the  lives  of  Loyola  and  Dr.  Judson  and  the 
travels  of  Hue,  and  are  of  opinion  that  one  good 
turn  deserves  another.  Reciprocity  and  amity 
are  becoming  the  chief  international  principles ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  thoughtful  observation 
of  our  condition  has  stimulated  these  worthy 
gentlemen  from  Asia  to  offer  us  some  suitable 
return  for  the  blessings  of  improved  corn-shell- 
ers  and  revenue  systems  which  we  are  bestow- 
ing upon  them.  The  subject,  it  is  understood, 
was  introduced  at  a consultation  of  the  embassa- 
dors in  Washington,  just  before  Anniversary 
week.  A personage  of  great  dignity  opened  the 
debate  by  remarking  that  his  colleagues  must  all 


have  observed  the  lamentable  religious  situation 
of  the  United  States. 

“The  prevailing  religion  in  this  country,”  he 
said,  in  very  pure  Japanese,  “is  called  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  some  forty  millions  of  peo- 
ple here,  who  call  themselves  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  enlightened  people  in  the  world,  and 
vehemently  insist  that  they  are  Christians — and 
yet  they  can  not  agree  what  Christianity  is.  If 
I ask  any  citizen  why  this  is  so,  he  answers  me 
with  a question,  inquiring  what  I understand  by 
Christianity.  And  when  I have  alluded  to  cer- 
tain persons  as  Christians,  I am  told  by  other 
persons  that  I am  very  much  mistaken,  and  that 
they  are  not  Christians  at  all.  At  this  I express 
great  surprise,  and  remark  that  I thought  that 
Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  country,  and 
that  all  the  citizens  were  Christians.  But  I am 
informed  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  those  only 
who  are  called  professors  are  real  Christians. 
Pursuing  the  logical  methods  which  are  taught 
us  in  our  beloved  Japan,  I then  ask  what  it  is 
that  they  profess,  and  am  told  that  it  is  Chris- 
tianity. All  this  seems  to  me  a mystery  of  a 
circular  character ; but  I persevere,  and  inquire 
whether  Christianity  is  a profession  or  a prac- 
tice. I am  then  answered  that  it  is  the  practice 
which  proves  the  truth  of  the  profession,  but 
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that  the  profession  is  the  important  thing.  At 
this  point  the  mystery  becomes  so  profound  that 
I lapse  into  meditative  silence.” 

After  some  time  another  of  the  embassadors 
remarked  that  on  a recent  Sunday,  which  was 
the  holy  day  of  the  Christians,  he  was  passing  a 
church*  near  the  hotel,  and  saw  a large  crowd 
gathered  in  the  street,  and  a bonze  in  gorgeous 
robes  addressing  them  from  the  steps.  There 
was  a band  of  music  which  played  before  and 
after  the  oration : and  the  preacher  was  very 
loud  and  vehement  in  his  discourse.  The  em- 
bassador said  that  he  soon  discovered  the  occa- 
sion of  the  assembly  to  be  the  dedication  or  con- 
secration of  a statue  of  the  saint  from  whom  the 
church  was  named,  and  which  was  placed  over 
the  door.  “ I heard,”  said  the  speaker,  “ many 
amiable  remarks  upon  the  good  influence  of  the 
statues  of  good  men.  But  I wondered  that  as 
the  bonze  was  speaking  upon  the  subject  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  extraordinary  statue  of  a 
military  gentleman,  sitting  upon  the  tail  of  his 
horse  and  clutching  his  hat  in  great  agony  as 
the  animal  rears — 1 wondered,  I say,  that  the 
worthy  bonze  did  not  still  farther  qualify  his  re- 
mark, and  confine  it  to  the  good  influence  of  good 
statues  of  good  men.  For  in  Japan  we  should 
doubt  the  good  influence  of  a bad  statue. 

“ But  my  mind  was  suddenly  thrown  from  this 
poise  of  placid  wonder  by  hearing  the  bonze  ex- 
claim with  great  fervor  that  every  body  knew 
there  was  but  one.  real  Christian  church,  and 
that  was  his.  I rejoiced  to  have  discovered  at 
last  what  Christianity  was,  and  I said  to  a neigh- 
bor, ‘This,  then,  is  the  true  Christian  church? 
It  is  this  that  the  American  Christians  acknowl- 
edge ?’  He  replied  with  compassionate  contempt 
that  the  church  mentioned  by  the  bonze  was 
idolatrous,  and  that  not  a twelfth  of  the  popula- 
tion believed  in  it.  ‘ But  is  it  not  a Christian 
church?'  I asked.  ‘That  depends  upon  what 
you  call  Christianity,'  he  answered.  ‘What, 
then,  is  it?'  I continued.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  smiled,  ‘That  depends  upon 
whom  you  ask.'  ‘Is  there,  then,  no  such  thing 
as  Christianity?'  I exclaimed,  in  despair.  ‘Is 
it  something  that  has  no  existence  of  its  own, 
but  depends  upon  what  somebody  says,  or  upon 
what  somebody  else  thinks?  My  dear  friend,’ 
I continued,  ‘ this  bonze  has  just  said  that  his 
church  knows,  not  that  it  thinks,  nor  that  it 
depends  upon  somebody  else’s  opinion.  Now  if 
his  church  knows , that  settles  it,  and  you  must  all 
be  persuaded  of  its  truth.' 

“ ‘Waal,  we  ain't,'  was  the  only  answer  I re- 
ceived. I have  discovered,  with  my  illustrious 
colleagues,  that  we  have  come  to  a Christian 
country  in  which  nobody  knows  what  Christian- 
ity is,  and  where  the  population  is  divided  into 
little  sets,  each  of  which  says  that  it  is  Christian 
and  that  the  others  are  not.  When  I go  into 
the  street  on  a beautiful  summer  morning,  and 
say,  respectfully,  to  a respectable  person,  ‘I  wish 
to  go  to  a Christian  church/  he  replies  by  asking 
me  whether  I am  a Baptist  or  an  Episcopalian, 
a Presbyterian  or  a Methodist,  a Congregation- 
alist  or  a Homan  Catholic.  I said,  one  day,  ‘ I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  ; but  I wish  to  go  to 
a Christian  church,  so  I will  go  over  to  that  one.’ 
And  I pointed  to  one  at  a little  distance.  ‘ That 
it  not  a Christian  church,'  said  he,  gravely, 
shaking  his  head.  ‘ How  is  that?'  I replied.  ‘I 


see  a steeple,  and  I hear  a bell  tolling,  and  well- 
dressed  people  going  in  at  the  door — how  is  it  not 
a Christian  church  ?’  * Because  it  is  Unitarian,’ 

he  answered,  and  went  gravely  on.  But  I crossed 
the  street,  and  I said  to  a person  upon  the  steps, 
‘ Is  this  a Christian  church  ?’  He  smiled  and 
said,  ‘I  hope  so.’  ‘But  don’t  you  know  f’  I 
asked.  ‘Is  there  nobody  in  this  country  who 
knows  whether  a church  is  a Christian  church 
or  not?'  ‘That  depends  upon  what  you  call 
Christian,'  said  he ; and  I swooned  upon  the 
pavement.” 

The  experience  of  the  other  embassadors  was 
of  the  same  kind,  and  it  was  agreed  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  “ Common  gratitude  de- 
mands it,”  said  the  embassador  who  had  first 
spoken.  “ When  I think  of  the  horse-rakes  and 
political  economy  which  the  United  States  are 
showering  upon  us,  the  very  least  that  we  can  do 
is  to  establish  missions.  We  will  pay  them  spir- 
itually for  material  benefits.  They  give  us  rev- 
enue; w’e  will  give  them  religion.”  This  view 
was  very  heartily  received.  It  was  decided  that 
as  the  American  people  did  not  understand  what 
Christianity  was,  they  should  be  taught  a relig- 
ion which  they  could  understand.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, however,  that  since  this  has  been 
known  there  is  the  utmost  indignation  upon  the 
part  of  many  worthy  persons.  They  declare  that 
it  is  preposterous  that  these  Oriental  heathen 
should  have  the  insolence  to  propose  to  convert 
Christian  America.  Shade  of  Dr.  Judson,  and 
of  many  missionaries ! has  it  come  to  this  that 
Greenland’s  icy  mountains  and  India’s  coral 
strands,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  be  con- 
verted by  us,  are  to  cross  the  sea  and  attempt  our 
conversion  ? 

The  Easy  Chair  remonstrated  in  this  sense 
wdth  some  of  the  J apanese  embassadors.  “Your 
Excellencies,”  it  said,  “you  labor  under  an  illu- 
sion. It  is  the  business  of  us  Christians  to  con- 
vert, and  of  you  heathen  to  be  converted.  We 
propose  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Asia  and 
Africa  and  Polynesia — ” At  this  point  the  Easy 
Chair  was  asked  what  it  meant  by  Christianity. 
It  explained  as  well  as  it  could.  “Ah,”  said 
an  illustrious  embassador,  “ at  last  I understand. 
This,  then,  is  Christianity ! And  in  this  you  arc 
all  agreed.  Your  neighbors,  and  the  people  in 
Oregon  and  in  California  and  every  where  in  the 
country,  all  agree  that  this  is  Christianity ; so 
that  there  is  no  further  question.”  They  have 
a curious  pertinacity,  these  Japanese.  But  the 
Easy  Chair  replied  that  it  could  not,  perhaps,  be 
quite  sure  of  such  unanimity.  “ Very  well ; let 
us  see : how  sure  can  you  be  ?”  said  the  embassa- 
dor. “ To  begin  with,  how  many  of  your  neigh- 
bors agree  with  you  ?”  The  Easy  Chair  thought 
of  Lord  Dundreary’s  “ sort  of  thing  that  no  fel- 
low could  be  expected  to  know.”  But  it  beamed 
benevolently  at  his  Excellency,  and  answered, 
with  the  boy  in  the  grammar-class  who  was  ask- 
ed by  his  teacher,  severely,  Be  there  any  nouns? 
“ Now  and  then  one.”  “ Oho !”  said  the  embas- 
sador, sardonically,  “ then  this  is  not  Christian- 
ity, but  only  your  opinion  of  it ! Good  Easy 
Chair,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  6end  to  Japan  to  convert  us  to  Christianity 
when  you  have  decided  among  yourselves  what 
Christianity  is.  We  think  that  our  religion  is 
quite  as  good  for  us  as  yours  is  for  you.  If  you 
may  properly  come  and  try  to  convert  us,  we 
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may  certainly  come  and  try  to  convert  yon.  At 
least  we  can  begin.  We  propose  only  to  try  to 
show  you  that  in  religion  it  is  not  the  profession 
but  the  practice  which  is  the  important  point. 
We  are  going  to  send  missionaries  to  prove  to 
yon  that  if  you  are  true  and  charitable  in  all 
your  relations;  if  you  honestly  fear  God,  by 
whatever  name  you  call  him,  and  show  in  your 
lives  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Christianity ; if 
you  make  earth  the  heaven  that  purity  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  forgiveness  and  knowledge  can 
make  it — then  your  professions  are  of  very  little 
importance.  Then  every  church  will  be  a Chris- 
tian church  in  this  country,  and  when  a stranger 
asks  you  what  is  Christianity,  you  will  not  be 
forced  to  give  the  absurd  answer  that  it  depends 
upon  what  you  mean  by  Christianity.  ” 

This  was  enough.  The  Easy  Chair  gives  the 
alarm.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  It  is  plain  that 
under  the  smooth  pretense  of  cultivating  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States,  and  becoming  their 
pupils,  and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  our  sewing- 
machines,  the  Japanese  embassy  is  engaged  in  a 
deep,  dark  plot  to  subvert  our  religion.  The  A. 
B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  must  look  to  this  matter.  If 
the  heathen  are  to  land  upon  these  shores  and 
take  to  converting  us  to  loving  one  another,  who 
is  safe  ? If  the  Japanese  are  to  inundate  us  with 
missionaries  to  convert  us  before  we  have  fully 
converted  Japan,  as  at  last  accounts  we  had  not, 
then  every  man,  as  it  were,  to  the  front ! Let 
us  all  stand  by  our  guns.  And  as  the  insidious 
foe  always  begins  his  attack  by  asking,  44  What 
is  Christianity  ?”  let  the  Easy  Chair  warn  the 
whole  line  not  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  answering, 
44  Wa'al,  that  depends.” 

But  let  every  corps  and  division  and  brigade 
and  regiment  and  company  and  officer  and  man 
answer — if  a Baptist,  that  Christianity  is  the  Bap-  i 
tist  theory ; if  a Presbyterian,  that  it  is  the  Pres- 
byterian theory.  Do  not,  above  all  things,  say 
that  the  points  of  difference  between  the  various 
view  s arc  non-essentials,  because  even  the  small 
eyes  of  the  Japanese  can  see  that  it  is  upon  the 
points  of  difference  that  we  fight  hardest,  and 
that  we  deny  the  name  of  Christian  upon  secta- 
rian considerations.  The  only  true  way  to  repel 
the  attack  is  for  every  body  to  give  a different 
answer  as  to  what  Christianity  is ; and  if  that 
policy  confounds  the  enemy  os  much  ns  it  con- 
fuses us,  our  victory  is  sure.  Meanwhile  let  ns 
all  agree  that’ while  it  is  not  only  our  right  but 
our  plain  duty  to  go  into  other  countries  and  tell 
the  people  that  their  religion  is  false  and  their 
worship  foolish,  yet  that  nothing  is  so  plain  a 
proof  of  heathen  degradation  as  that  the  people 
of  those  countries  should  come  to  us  to  tell  us  the 
very  same  thing. 

While  our  Japanese  visitors  have  been  consid- 
ering how  they  might  do  us  the  most  good,  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association  in  New  York  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  have  been  con- 
sidering what  is  called  the  Sunday  question. 
Shall  the  library  and  the  gallery  be  open  on 
Sundays?  In  London  the  same  question  was 
asked  a few  years  since  in  regard  to  recrea- 
tion upon  that  day,  and  Punch  took  a very 
comical  part  in  the  discussion.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  as  an  old  woman  was 
one  of  the  jester’s  most  felicitous  strokes.  The 
Sunday  question  is  a test.  It  instantly  divides 


opinion.  Upon  one  side  are  some,  but  not  all, 
of  the  religious  community  with  those  excellent 
citizens  whose  religion  is  chiefly  decorum.  This 
last  is  the  class  distinctively  called  conservative. 
Its  argument  is  that  it  has  always  been  so,  and 
that  the  proposition  is  an  innovation.  Conserv- 
atism of  this  kind  looks  at  facts,  not  at  reasons. 
If  the  castle  is  very  inconvenient,  and  even  crum- 
bling, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  old,  and 
it  is  picturesquely  overgrown.  Perhaps  your 
new  house  might  not  be  well  built.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  ill  ventilated.  Perhaps  you  would 
go  into  it  before  the  plaster  was  dry.  Perhaps — 
in  fact,  here  is  a very  old  house  that  we  know 
perfectly  well ; why  should  you  build  a new  one  ? 

This  is  the  steady  old  conservative  argument— 
the  roadster:  the  safe,  sound,  square-trotting 
family  horse.  This  is  the  argument  of  posses- 
sion— the  plea  of  the  Old  World  against  Colum- 
bus. “Signor  Christopher,  you  may  find  a 
route  to  the  Indies  by  sailing  west,  but  you  may 
not.  We  know  the  old  way ; but  who  knows  what 
may  be  far  beyond  the  western  horizon  ? What 
do  you  ask,  signor  ? W ill  this  egg  stand  on  end  ? 
Certainly  not,  no  more  than  you  can. reach  the 
east  by  sailing  west. — What’s  that?  Oh!  ah! 
why,  indeed ! who  would  have  thought  it  ? It 
really  does  seem  to  stand.”  If  any  Spaniard  of 
high  degree  condescended  to  witness  the  depart- 
ure, he  probably  saw  Columbus  sail  to  discover 
a new  world  with  much  the  same  feeling  that  a 
respectable  and  comfortable  Easy  Chair  would 
watch  from  the  Battery  the  embarkation  of  two 
men  and  a small  dog  in  an  open  boat  for  Eu- 
rope. And  the  Spaniards  of  high  degree  still 
follow  the  same  fashion.  Columbus  is  perpetu- 
ally sailing  from  Palos  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
of  August,  1492,  and  the  crowd  on  the  shore 
still  stare  at  him  incredulously  as  an  absurd 
fanatic. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  there  is 
always  Columbus  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
egg  stand  on  end,  and  who  discovers  a new 
continent.  He  does  not  know  precisely  what  he 
is  to  find,  but  he  does  know  that  he  must  go. 
So  with  the  Sunday  question  the  opposition  is 
composed  of  other  religious  persons,  and  those 
who  are  called  liberal  thinkers.  For  it  will  be 
seen  that  what  is  called  the  religious  community 
is  not  unanimous  upon  the  subject.  Both  in  the 
library  and  the  academy  it  is  understood  that 
there  were  advocates  of  opening  the  doors  on 
Sunday  who  are  of  unquestionable  4 4 standing” 
in  the  religious  world.  Indeed,  the  whole  oppo- 
sition proceeds  upon  a fallacy. 

The  real  argument  against  opening  parks  and 
gardens  and  libraries  and  galleries  on  Sundays 
is  that  they  will  tempt  people  away  from  church, 
and  fill  their  minds  with  thoughts  improper  for 
the  day.  “Where  will  von  stop?”  argues  the 
square -trotter.  “You  will  open  a library  to- 
day, a gallery  to-morrow;  then  yon  will  open 
a theatre  next  week,  and  what  not  the  week  aft- 
er ? Let  us  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  first  drop, 
and  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  being  swamped 
by  the  whole  ocean.  Opening  libraries  and  gal- 
leries is  the  tip  of  Satan^s  little  finger.  Smite  it 
off,  or  his  huge  hand  will  follow  and  drag  us  un- 
der!” 

The  reply  to  this  is  that  it  is  not  true,  be- 
cause the  argument  forgets  the  actual  situation. 
As  a fact,  the  bad  places,  as  you  think  them, 
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are  already  opened.  The  gardens,  the  saloons, 
the  cafds,  the  parks — opportunities  of  drinking, 
of  dancing,  of  billiards,  of  many  relaxations,  are 
offered  on  every  hand.  If  a man  or  a woman 
wishes  some  kind  of  recreation  on  Sunday — does 
not  care  to  go  to  church,  let  us  say,  more  than 
once  a day — he  or  she  is  now  forced  to  some  one 
of  the  places  the  opening  of  which  you  think 
would  be  one  of  the  direful  consequences  of  open- 
ing  the  library  or  the  gallery.  The  saloons  are 
quite  independent  of  the  gallery  and  the  library. 
And  suppose  you  should  aifect  to  close  them  too ; 
they  would  still  be  open  on  the  sly.  But  if  you 
could  seal  them  hermetically  on  Sunday,  then 
what?  Suppose  that  libraries,  galleries,  gar- 
dens, bar-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  saloons,  and  re- 
sorts of  every  kind  were  absolutely  closed  on 
Sundays,  so  that  out  of  our  homes  there  were 
nothing  but  the  churches  and  the  streets  to 
which  we  could  repair,  what  would  be  the  effect  ? 

This  question  exposes  another  fallacy  of  the 
Sabbatarian  argument.  It  implies  that  people 
would  go  to  church  if  they  had  no  other  places 
to  go  to  on  Sunday.  But  apart  from  the  worth- 
lessness of  church-going  for  such  a reason,  it  is 
again  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  degree 
that  church -going  became  in  this  manner  co- 
ercive or  compulsory,  it  would  become  odious. 
There  would  be  a disastrous  reaction  against 
Sabbatarian  tyranny.  The  holy  day  would  be- 
come a hateful  day.  Its  black  shadow  would 
chill  all  the  week,  and  the  hostility  to  the  gloomy 
despotism  of  worship  would  extend  to  the  being 
worshiped.  A Puritan  Sunday  makes  a Puritan 
God.  The  beauty  of  holiness,  the  joy  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  feast  of  the  saints,  would  wither 
and  droop  under  compulsion  as  spring  buds  be- 
fore an  icy  wind.  This  is  the  ugliest  aspect  of 
Puritanism,  but  it  is  not  by  far  the  whole  of  it. 
The  Easy  Chair  does  not  join  in  confounding 
the  essential  spirit  of  Puritanism  with  such  acci- 
dents as  the  Blue  Laws  and  the  cruel  Sunday 
which  it  imposed.  Puritanism  is  often  in  scoff- 
ing months  the  synonym  of  gloomy  bigotry,  of 
Dold  fanaticism,  a spirit  which  shudders  at  mu- 
sic and  frowns  at  flowers,  which  preached  gen- 
eral damnation  through  its  nose,  but  which  made 
the  idea  of  heaven  intolerable  by  the  mere  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  a perfect  and  eternal 
Puritan  world. 

But  Puritanism  was  essentially  liberty.  It 
was  the  ark  that  bore  the  covenant  of  the  hu- 
man child  with  the  Divine  Father.  It  was  its 
independence  and  tenacity,  not  its  theology, 
that  was  valuable.  It  was  essentially  freedom 
of  conscience,  although  it  was  itself  intolerant. 
It  broke  the  will  of  Rome  with  a will  as  iron 
as  the  Roman ; and  although  it  turned  round  and 
sought  to  impose  its  own  will  as  orthodoxy,  it 
was  itself  triumphant  heterodoxy.  The  nut  was 
sweet  as  manna  from  heaven,  although  it  was 
incased  in  a husk  harsh,  prickly,  and  repulsive, 
as  if  from  the  other  place.  The  Sabbatarian 
tjrranny  is  a thorn  from  that  husk.  It  stings  re- 
ligion and  morality. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  then,  that  to  drive 
people  from  the  library  and  the  gallery  is  to 
drive  them  into  the  church.  And  the  plain, 
practical  question,  therefore,  is  whether  we  will 
contend  with  the  worse  resorts  by  opening  bet- 
ter. The  people  will  go  somewhere  on  Sunday. 
In  the  city  of  Now  York  it  is  a mere  handful 


that  goes  to  church,  and  even  if  all  wished  to  go, 
they  could  not,  for  there  is  not  church -room 
enough.  Shall  we,  then,  give  them  good  and 
pleasant  and  profitable  places  to  go  to,  or  com- 
pel them  to  another  kind  ? Nor  can  we  deny  it : 
it  is  better  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons, and  therefore  for  society,  that  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  recreation  upon  their 
only  holiday.  All  human  interests  are  inter- 
twined. The  Central  Park  is  not  only  an  aes- 
thetic, but  a moral  and  material  benefit  to  the 
city.  The  taxes  that  pay  for  it  help  lighten  the 
taxation  to  repress  crime.  Thus  beauty  itself 
becomes  an  element  in  political  economy,  and 
parks,  libraries,  galleries,  schools,  are  the  sub- 
tlest and  most  secret  police. 

The  Mercantile  Library  has  opened  its  doors 
on  Sunday,  and  the  National  Academy  has  au- 
thorized its  council  to  do  the  same  if  it  chooses. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  choose  to  unbar.  Do 
not  forbid  looking  at  beautiful  pictures  on  Sun- 
day because  some  one  may  ask  why  he  should 
not  also  get  drunk.  If  it  is  right  and  beneficent 
to  look  at  pictures,  it  does  not  become  wrong  or 
hurtful  because  some  one  may  make  it  an  ex- 
cuse for  fighting  a pair  of  cocks.  Suppose  some- 
body should  see  your  face,  Sir  or  Madame,  re- 
turning from  church,  and  should  thereupon  de- 
clare that  ho  must  drink  a tumbler  of  whisky  to 
take  the  taste  of  that  sour  Puritanic  countenance 
out  of  his  mouth,  should  you,  therefore,  refuse 
to  go  to  church  any  more  ? If  the  trees  and  the 
hills  and  the  flowers,  the  divine  book  of  nature, 
are  freely  opened  to  us  every  Sunday,  need  we 
close  our  libraries  in  which  the  echoes  and  lessons 
of  that  good  book  lurk  ? If  the  pomp  of  clouds 
and  sky,  the  splendor  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  ''are 
unrolled  before  every  eye  on  Sunday,  need  we 
hide  our  little  pictures  which  tiy  to  reproduce 
them  ? 


Is  there  any  nationality  which  has  become  so 
entirely  a passionate  romantic  sentiment  as  the 
Irish  ? The  largest  halls  will  be  crowded  by  the 
most  rapt  and  enthusiastic  audience  to  hear  a 
fervid  orator  denounce  the  invader  and  despoiler, 
and  prophesy  that  from  her  ruins  and  her  des- 
olation Erin  will  rise  again  triumphant.  It  is  a 
faith  even  more  actual  and  intense  than  that  of 
the  Israelites  in  their  restoration.  Traditionally 
they  wait  with  their  hearts  turned  toward  Zion 
and  the  Holy  City.  One  day,  they  say,  all  the 
tribes  will  be  gathered  again,  and  the  chosen  peo- 
ple shall  be  supreme.  But  they  moke  no  raids 
upon  Palestine.  They  throw  no  banners  to  the 
breeze  at  the  Hebrew  head-quarters  in  foreign 
cities.  They  do  not  march  annually  in  solemn 
procession  and  shake  metaphorical  fists  at  ab- 
stract tyrants,  and  kindle  with  tearful  enthusiasm 
as  the  legends  of  Tara  and  the  Druidical  hill,  of 
Patrick  and  the  monasteries,  are  fondly  repeated. 

That  story  of  the  royal  residence  upon  the  hill 
of  Tara ; the  pavilion  here,  the  summer  palace 
there;  the  proud  coronation  of  Brian  Boru  as 
king  of  united  Ireland ; the  coming  of  Patrick, 
saint  of  the  sunny  life ; the  declaration  of  the 
Druids  that  he  spake  truth ; the  prostration  of 
the  queen  in  recognition  of  his  Divine  mission — 
all  this  imposing  tale,  recited  a hundred  times 
in  every  form  of  rhetoric,  is  as  familiar  to  every 
Irishman  as  the  news  of  the  morning  to  the  dili- 
gent reader.  There  is  no  spectacle  more  inter- 
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esting  than  that  of  the  Irish  throng  hanging  upon  ' 
the  words  of  an  Irish  orator  as  he  tells  the  old 
tale.  They  are  all  sure  that  Ireland  was  once 
the  calm  seat  of  a lofty  civilization,  the  chosen 
land  of  religion,  the  mother  of  arts  and  learning. 
Soft  and  fair  were  the  fields  of  their  native  land ; 
stately  and  beautiful  the  temples  that  a ‘pure  faith 
boilded;  peaceful,  frugal,  and  industrious  the 
people  that  tilled  the  fertile  soil,  and  whose 
voices  filled  the  air  with  the  sound  of  prayers 
and  of  hymns  of  adoration. 

As  the  impassioned  orator  proceeds,  the  pic- 
ture becomes  more  vivid  and  alluring.  The 
sympathetic  crowd  behold  with  fascination.  If 
the  speaker  be  a priest,  still  more  a friar  in  the 
garb  of  his  order,  most  of  all  if  he  be  a Domin- 
ican or  a Franciscan,  wrbose  ministry  first  com- 
bined in  theory  the  virtues  of  the  cloister  with 
those  of  society,  how  profound  is  the  attention ! 
All  lands  dwindle  before  the  historic  reality  of 
Ireland,  which  they  hear  described,  and  what  na- 
tion to-day  rivals  that  ideal  nation  which  was  old 
when  Rome  was  new — the  nation  to  which  they 
belong ! 

“ It  is  my  land,"  fervently  exclaims  the  orator, 
“my  native  land!  I am  born  of  that  race,  so 
intensely  peculiar — one  of  the  master  races  of  the 
world ! My  fathers,  your  fathers,  were  the  spir- 
itual children  of  Saint  Patrick.  It  is  our  faith 
that  has  maintained  our  nationality.  Often  all 
has  perished  but  that;  but  while  that  remains 
Irish  nationality  is  indestructible.  Of  all  nations 
the  most  Christian  at  its  first  conversion,  the  most 
Christian  still.  For  what  were  the  three  chief 
characteristics  of  the  founder  of  our  religion  but 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience?  These  were 
the  vow's  of  the  monastic  orders.  By  these  the 
Christian  character  was  most  fully  developed. 
And  these  are  the  characteristics  of  my  country- 
men to-day !” 

Not  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  restrains  the 
applause.  That  eager  multitude,  hard-w6rking 
men  and  women,  of  little  education,  sit  or  un- 
consciously rise  as  they  listen,  and  revenge  them- 
selves upon  the  cruelty  of  fact  by  delight  in  that 
illimitable  fancy.  Y et  the  orator  has  few  charms, 
and  little  real  eloquence.  His  voice,  indeed,  is 
full  and  manly,  but  it  has  little  music,  nor  is  his 
action  graceful,  nor  is  his  oration  lit  with  imagi- 
nation. But  he  certainly  gives  you  a fresh  im- 
pression of  the  intensity  of  the  Irish  national 
feeling.  “The  Danish  invaders  found  as  they 
landed  on  Irish  soil  what  I wish  every  other  in- 
vader had  found — a grave."  They  are  not  star- 
tling words  foom  an  Irishman  to  Irishmen ; but 
they  are  strange  to  hear  from  one  calling  him- 
self a Christian  minister  standing  before  a Chris- 
tian altar.  Yet  they  are  spoken  with  a feeling 
which  seems  the  more  sincere  when  he  adds,  “I 
preach  no  rebellion,  nor  do  I pretend  to  hate 
Englishmen,  among  whom  I have  true  and  be- 
loved friends." 

That  remark  showed  how  purely  a sentiment 
the  Irish  nationality  has  become.  It  has  virtu- 
ally ceased  to  be  a cause.  For  the  raids  which 
they  make  are  of  small  proportions  and  upon  a 
distant  soil,  and  the  head-quarters  from  which 
banners  are  flung  to  the  breeze  are  far,  very 
far,  from  the  hill  of  Tara.  The  splendors  of  a 
civilization  all  traces  of  which  have  perished, 
the  docile  innocence  of  a primitive  people  which 
the  ardent  imagination  can  readily  picture,  a 


' universal  goodness  and  power  and  supremacy 
and  happiness  which  nobody  can  disprove  more 
than  he  can  prove,  all  lift  the  argument  into 
the  realm  of  twilight  and  shadows  and  romance. 
If  there  were  a great  civilization  here,  did  it 
not  perish  in  conflict  with  a greater?  In  the 
coarse  of  history  do  the  more  powerful  influ- 
ences succumb  to  the  weaker?  If,  as  the  ora- 
tor declares,  it  is  his  Church  which  has  main- 
tained the  nationality  of  Ireland,  how  has  it 
maintained  it  ? Has  it  made  the  people  intelli- 
gent and  prosperous  ? Has  it  freed  them  from 
superstition,  and  broken  all  spiritual  shackles? 
Has  it  taught  them  the  arts  of  industry,  and 
preached  peace  and  good-will?  It  has  been 
wickedly  persecuted,  no  student  will  deny ; but 
did  it  never  persecute  ? The  power  of  its  priest- 
hood has  been  almost  absolute.  But  responsi- 
bility is  commensurate  with  power.  How  has  it 
discharged  that  responsibility  in  elevating  its 
people  ? 

These  are  the  questions  that  follow  in  the  mind 
of  many  a hearer  the  sad  words  of  the  orator. 
“The  greatness  of  my  country  is  seen  in  her 
ruins,"  he  says,  with  a feeling  to  which  the  sen- 
sitive heart  of  the  audience  thrills  in  response. 
But  what  are  those  ruins?  Are  they  buildings 
only?  Are  they  only  the  round  towers,  the 
cromlechs,  and  the  mossy  stones  of  fallen  monas- 
teries ? What  constitutes  a state,  O fervent  fa- 
ther ? And  what  is  that  which,  while  it  remains, 
may  smile  at  all  other  ruins  ? If  you  ask  us  to 
see  Ireland  in  its  ruins,  we  may  look  and  discov- 
er warmth  of  feeling,  generosity,  genius,  the  qual- 
ities of  a historic  race;  but  we  shall  look  for 
them  elsewhere  than  on  the  hill  of  the  Droids 
or  among  the  foundations  of  Armagh. 

As  he  ends,  the  orator  turns  toward  the  altar 
for  a moment ; then,  putting  his  hand  under  his 
Dominican  robe,  he  descends  the  steps  and  dis- 
appears from  the  church.  The  organ  Alls  the 
air  with  the  pathetic  melody  which  Moore*asong 
has  made  familiar : 

“ The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed."  1 

The  audience,  delighted  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
rises  and  pours  out  at  the  doors,  every  one 
prouder  that  he  comes  of  a nation  which  built 
the  round  towers,  and  which  furnished  the  most 
learned  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  not 
been  a discourse  which  rooted  them  faster  in  the 
land  which  they  have  chosen  for  a home  and 
for  their  children  s country.  Its  moral  is  two- 
fold: first,  that  the  English  invaded  Ireland, 
sought  to  obliterate  its  nationality  by  every  mon- 
strous means,  and  are  the  authors  of  its  long  mis- 
ery ; and  second,  that  the  nationality  will  endure 
only  so  long  as  the  dominant  form  of  religious 
faith  in  Ireland  remains  unchanged.  But  the 
cultivation  of  an  aimless  traditional  hatred  is 
certainly  worse  than  useless,  and  mere  senti- 
mental passion  is  fatal  to  vigorous  character. 

It  wfould  be  w'ell  if  orators  who  come  to  ns 
from  abroad  would  remember  that  any  appeal  to 
any  part  of  the  population  of  this  country  which 
tends  to  destroy  its  homogeneity  is  a little  im- 
pertinent. The  condition  of  the  true  power  and 
permanence  of  the  American  nation  is  assimila- 
tion, not  aggregation.  A great  nationality  will 
spring  from  intimate  anion  and  transfusion,  not 
from  patching  and  confederating.  The  instinct 
of  anion  is  not  partisan  or  looal,  it  points  to  the 
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necessary  law  of  national  existence  and  develop- 
ment. Real  onion  is  delayed  and  a genuine  na- 
tionality is  impossible  so  long  as  .we  rally  in  dif- 
ferent clans  with  no  common  slogan.  In  other 
days,  when  an  American  traveler  entered  his 
name  upon  the  book  of  a hotel  by  some  Italian 
lake,  or  far  up  a Swiss  valley,  as  from  Virginia 
or  Texas,  the  little  fact  had  a significance  which 
really  involved  civil  war.  Akin  to  the  feeling 
which  made  that  entry  is  the  division  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  the  names  of  other  countries,  and 
the  appeal  sometimes  made  in  politics  to  this 
vote  or  to  that  vote.  How  will  the  Germans 
go  ? how  will  the  Irish  vote  ? are  questions  which 
really  imply  that  they  are  not  Americans,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  vote  at  all. 

The  audience  which  the  fervid  orator  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking  addressed  was  an  Ameri- 
can audience.  It  was,  indeed,  largely  composed 
of  citizens  who  were  born  in  Ireland,  or  who 


were  descended  from  Irish  ancestors.  Rut  if 
the  hearer  waited  to  hear  them  exhorted  to  re- 
produce in  their  chosen  new  country  the  virtuee 
which  the  orator  described  as  distinguishing 
their  ancestors  in  the  old,  he  listened  in  vain. 
They  were  told  of  the  isle  of  saints,  of  the  schol- 
ars, of  the  seats  of  learning  full  of  men  dovoted 
to  temperance  and  all  the  virtues.  But  let  the 
hearer  remember  what  the  orator  forgot  to  say 
— that  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  education 
and  intelligence  would  make  their  new  country 
greater  than  their  old.  They  were  told  that 
their  form  of  religious  faith  had  preserved  their 
nationality.  But  let  them  not  forget  that  they 
have  changed  their  nationality,  and  that  here  all 
forms  of  religious  faith  are  equal.  Messieurs, 
the  orators  may  cry  resurgam,  and  prophesy  the 
restoration  of  the  grandeur  and  the  glory  of 
Tara  and  of  Armagh.  But  what  then?  We 
are  Americans. 


(Mar's  littranj  Xlrrorir. 


POETRY. 

Olrig  Grange  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  a re- 
print from  the  English,  is,  we  judge,  the  work  of 
a new  poet.  The  only  indication  of  its  author- 
ship afforded  by  the  title-page  is  the  statement 
that  it  is  “edited  by  Hermann  Kunst,  Philo- 
logical Professor.”  The  book  is  one  of  singular 
originality,  both  in  its  construction  and  in  the 
working  out  of  the  poet’s  idea.  It  is  a dramatic 
poem,  and  yet  it  is  not  cast  in  a dramatic  form. 
There  are  but  five  characters  in  the  book  ; each 
character  appears,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  stage, 
ntters  his  soliloquy,  and  departs  to  make  room 
for  his  successor.  The  book,  indeed,  recalls  the 
form  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  while  Her- 
mann Kunst  acts  the  part  of  chorus,  introducing 
each  character  successively  in  a prologue  which 
the  author  entitles — why,  we  fail  to  guess — “edi- 
torial.” The  story  is  a drama  of  love,  and  yet 
in  this  respect,  like  “Within  and  Without,”  the 
love  drama  is  only  a thread  on  which  to  hang 
some  religious  and  ethical  teaching.  The  young 
skeptic  who  yet  feels  a faith  which  his  intellect 
can  not  define,  the  cold  and  cynical  doubter  of 
all  invisible  truth,  the  woman  of  the  world  who 
hides  her  selfishness  under  a thin  varnish  of  pre- 
tended piety,  and  a girl  of  proud  and  passionate 
• nature,  whose  soul  has  been  wrested  from  its  na- 
tive noble  impulses  by  a false  education,  are  the 
chief  characters  of  the  book — Hester,  Thorolds 
sister,  having  no  strongly  marked  individuality. 
While  here  and  there  we  find  isolated  lines  whose 
meaning  we  can  not  fathom,  and  some  defective 
rhymes,  in  the  main  the  poem  is  clear  in  its  sig- 
nificance and  rhythmical  in  its  movement,  while 
it  is  instinct  with  a quick  and  passionate  feeling 
that  makes  it  glow  throughout  with  genuine  po- 
etic fervor.  We  are  obliged  to  deny  ourselves 
the  liberty  of  quoting  some  stanzas  whicb  we  bad 
marked,  but  we  recommend  the  book  warmly  as 
a genuine  addition  to  modem  poetry. 

The  public,  both  in  this  country  and  in  En- 
gland, have  already  passed  their  verdict  upon 
William  Cullen  Bryant’s  incomparable  trans- 
lation of  Homer  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.).  We 


have  here  only  to  record  anew  that  verdict,  which 
is  expressed  in  the  one  word — incomparable.  In 
rhythmic  smoothness  and  elegance,  combined 
with  that  peculiar  and  indescribable  quality  of 
rugged  strength  so  characteristic  of  the  original, 
it  is  without  a peer,  certainly  without  a superior, 
in  the  literature  of  translations.  The  second 
volume  of  the  Odyssey,  now  before  the  public, 
completes  the  work,  which  we  hope  to  see  pub- 
lished in  a smaller  and  cheaper  edition,  such  as 
will  bring  this  English  Homer  within  the  reach 
of  the  great  masses  of  the  reading  public. — Out- 
of-Door  Rhymes,  by  Eliza  Sproat  Turner 
(J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  possess  qualities  which 
entitle  them  to  a more  pretentious  title.  All 
rhymes  are  not  poetry,  but  we  have  read  none 
of  these  in  which  there  is  not  a genuine  poetic 
spirit.  There  is  a catholic  appreciation  of  the 
grander  truths  of  the  unseen  world,  as  in  “ How 
their  Creeds  Differed,”  a poetic  perception  of 
the  hidden  truths  of  nature,  as  in  “ The  Sea  and 
the  Streams,”  and  a tender  touch  of  humanity, 
especially  in  those  that  speak  of  children. — The 
Masque  of  the  Gods , by  Bayard  Taylor  (J.  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.),  is  a book  of  poetical  meta- 
physics, in  which  nature,  in  its  various  phases, 
and  the  various  deities  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the 
Christians’  God,  participate  in  a series  of  discus- 
sions. We  are  not  quite  clear  that  we  compre- 
hend, on  a single  reading,  the  lesson  which  the 
author  means  to  teach.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  that  every  deity  contained  some  partial  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  the  true  God  most* 
perfectly  disclosed  in  Immanuel,  yet  only  to  be 
fully  understood  in  the  future.  The  summing 
up  of  the  whole  discussion  appears  to  be  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  poem,  which,  as  a whole,  pos- 
sesses no  little  power  and  beauty  : 

“Chide  ns  not:  be  patient:  we 
Are  children  still : we  were  mistaken  oft ; 
Yet  we  believe  that  in  some  riper  time 
Thy  perfect  Truth  shall  come.’r 

— John  G.  Saxe  gives  a very  fair  intimation  of 
the  character  and  quality  of  his  last  book  of 
poetry  by  its  title,  Fables  and  Legends  of  Many 
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Countries , Rendered  in  phyme  ( J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.).  Some  of  these  legends  have  a poetic  ele- 
ment in  them,  and  others  are  in  their  nature 
prosaic.  Mr.  Saxe  has  not  transfused  them  with 
any  poetic  spirit  of  his  own,  he  has  simply  ren- 
dered them  into  rhyme ; pleasant  rhymes  they 
are,  and  pleasant  reading,  but  how  far  removed 
from  the  highest  poetry  the  reader  may  readily 
perceive  by  comparing  “The  Vision  of  the  Faith- 
ful” with  Longfellow's  exquisite  rendering  of  the 
same  legend. 

FICTION. 

F.  W.  Robinson  occupies  a front  place  in  the 
second  class  of  English  novelists.  Without  pos- 
sessing the  marked  characteristics  of  any  one  of 
the  great  novelists,  he  possesses  a rare  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  make  his  stories  not  only 
entertaining,  but  also  genuine  w orks  of  art.  Ills 
plot  is  never  so  peculiar  and  ingenious  as  those  of 
Wilkie  Collins,  but  in  the  construction  of  a story 
he  is  next  to  Collins,  and  his  plot,  if  less  ingen- 
ious, is  more  rational.  His  incidents  do  not  fol- 
low each  other  with  the  tumultuous  rapidity 
which  characterizes  those  of  Charles  Reade’s 
stories,  but  they  are  far  more  natural  and  self- 
consistent.  There  is  none  of  that  delicacy  and 
fineness  of  touch  which  make  George  Eliot,  as  a 
painter  both  of  scenery  and  characters,  without 
n peer ; but  the  reader's  taste  is  never  offended 
by  thp  coarse  stage  painting  of  the  lower  order 
of  novelists.  English  life  and  character  are  not 
photographed,  as  by  Trollope,  nor  sketched  with 
artistic  fidelity,  as  by  Farjeon ; and  yet  his  stories 
are  not  vague  romances  without  a "local  habita- 
tion, but  are  unmistakably  national,  though  the 
national  traits  constitute  the  incident,  not  the  es- 
sence, of  the  story.  A Bridge  of  Glass  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  possesses  in  a remarkable  degree 
the  peculiarities  which  have  made  Robinson  so 
popular  a novelist.  Its  features  are  such  that 
we  shall  expect  to  see  it  follow  the  previous 
works  of  the  same  author  on  to  the  stage;  in- 
deed, the  structure  of  the  story  is  so  essentially 
dramatic  that  the  work  of  the  play  wrright  w ould  be 
little  else  than  to  change  the  form  of  the  drama. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  exceedingly  well 
drawn,  though  none  of  them  are  great  concep- 
tions. There  is  no  particular  lesson  conveyed  j 
in  the  story,  which  is,  indeed,  a love  drama,  pure 
and  siinple. 

In  Maud  Mohan  (Harper  and  Brothers)  there 
are  but  few  characters  of  any  prominence,  but 
the  author,  Annie  Thomas,  has  displayed  con- 
siderable power  in  working  them* up.  Despite 
serious  faults,  most  of  them  are  agreeable.  The 
interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the  love  experiences 
of  the  hero,  who  finds  himself  in  the  perplexing 
. position  of  being  madly  in  love  with  two  women 
at  once.  As  the  laws  of  England  do  not  pro- 
vide for  this  sort  of  thing,  the  novelist  kindly 
gets  him  out  of  his  dilemma  by  marrying  him 
first  to  one  heroine,  killing  her  off,  and  then 
marrying  him  to  the  second.  They  are  both 
well  wforthy  of  his  love  and  he  worthy  of  theirs ; 
and  if  the  story  has  any  moral  at  all, "it  is  simply 
that  a man  had  better  confine  his  attentions  and 
his  affections  to  one  young  lady,  if  he  does  not 
want  to  get  into  a perplexity  from  which  he  may 
not  always  find  relief  as  did  Sir  Edward  Mask- 
leyne. 

Laicus  (Dodd  and  Mead),  by  Lyman  Abbott, 


possesses  some  characteristics  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  average  story.  Its  purpose,  frankly 
confessed  in  the  preface,  is  to  discuss,  from  a 
layman's  point  of  view,  some  questions  which 
are  generally  discussed  from  a clerical  point  of 
view  alone.  It  is  a very  simple  story  of  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  a lay  member  of  a country 
parish.  . The  characters  of  the  representative 
men  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Wheaton,  Mr.  Hardcap, 
Deacon  Goodsole,  old  Father  Hyatt,  and  Mr. 
Gear,  are  drawn  with  fresh,  simple,  wholesome 
power,  with  pleasant  touches  of  humor  here  and 
there.  There  is  little  or  no  plot ; and  the  book 
makes  the  impression,  from  time  to  time,  of  not 
being  thoroughly  worked  out — a fact,  however, 

! which  may  in  part  arise  from  our  being  habitu- 
I ated  to  piots  in  stories  such  as  rarely  exist  in 
actual  life.  In  style  the  book  is  sharp,  incisive, 
pointed,  admirable  in  many  places  for  lightness 
and  strength ; in  spirit  it  is  genuinely  Christian* 
broad,  mellow',  and  earnest.  It  is  a very  pleas- 
ant book  to  read,  well  adapted  to  win  the  interest 
of  the  average  reader  in  the  beginning  and  keep 
it  to  the  close,  and  thus  to  introduce  him  to 
some  of  the  important  problems  of  the  present 
hour,  which,  presented  in  a less  attractive  form, 
would  hardly  secure  his  consideration.  It  will 
be  useful  in  calling  the  attention  of  Christian 
people  to  the  actual  bearings  of  some  things,  to 
which  now  they  give  very  little  heed — the  man- 
agement of  church  finances,  for  example — and 
the  effect  will  be  more  considerable  on  many 
minds  than  if  the  book  was  professedly  and  ob- 
trusively written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  any 
particular  philosophy  on  these  subjects. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  with  so  much  in 
American  life  that  is  dramatic  there  are  so  few 
genuine  dramatists  among  American  authors. 
Or  is  the  lack  of  characteristic  national  novels 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  novelists  can  not  compete 
with  the  newspapers — that  in  American  society 
it  is  peculiarly  true  that  fact  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion ? However  that  may  be,  certainly  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply,  on  which  political  econo- 
mists lay  so  much  stress,  appears  to  fail  in  lit- 
erature ;"  for  the  demand  for  some  genuine  pic- 
tures of  American  life  is  very  great,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  very  meagre.  The  latest  attempt  to  meet 
this  W'ant  is  Five  Hundred  Majority ; or , The 
Days  of  Tammany  (G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons). 

A young  lawyer  goes  to  New  York ; after  wait- 
ing for  a client  for  a long  while  in  vain,  gets  one 
at  last  by  the  ingenious  device  of  getting  him- 
self arrested  for  a crime,  and  clearing  himself  by 
conclusively  proving  his  innocence.  This  brings  # 
him  to  the  notice  not  only  of  the  public,  but 
of  Barton  Seacrist,  a Tammany  magnate,  who 
thinks  him  a useful  appendage  to  the  party,  and 
appoints  him  to  office.  Clinton  Maintland,  thus 
introduced  to  New  York  society,  soon  occupies 
a leading  position,  by  reason,  of  course,  of  his 
splendid  talents.  He  refuses  to  surrender  his 
personal  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  to  the 
behests  of  the  party,  and  becomes  engaged  as* 
a leader  in  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Tam- 
many, albeit  he  is  himself  elected  by  five  hun- 
dred majority.  The  interest  of  the  story  turns 
chiefly  on  the  political  intrigues  and  manoeuvres 
w'hich  centre  about  this  election.  But  there  is  a 
political  young  lady  introduced,  a sort  of  pacific 
and  modem  Joan  of  Arc,  to  give  a small  flavor 
of  love  by  way  of  seasoning  to  the  romance; 
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and  some  attempt  at  & mystery  is  made  by  in- 
volving Clinton  Maintland  in  a charge  of  mur- 
der, from  which  he  is  triumphantly  vindicated. 
The  story  has  some  rather  graphic  pictures  of 
certain  phases  of  New  York  city  life,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  impresses  us  as  having  been  written  to 
order  by  some  one  who  thought  that  a novel 
about  Tammany  would  be  popular,  and  to  be- 
long to  the  second  class  of  novels,  and  hardly  in 
their  front  rank. 

Hksba  Shelton  is  never  a great  but  always 
a pleasant  writer.  Bedes  Charity  (Dodd  and 
Mead)  is  a charming  though  not  powerful  stoiy, 
with  a strong  moral  against  selfishness  and 
worldly  ambition,  and  many  a pleasant  little 
picture  and  many  a little  poem  in  prose,  not 
worked  out,  but  suggested  to  the  reader  in  a 
single  paragraph. — Four  collections  of  short 
stories  lie  on  our  table  among  the  recent  fiction. 
Old  School- Fellows  (American  Tract  Society) 
is  a very  capital  series.  There  is  some  moral- 
izing at  the  opening  and  the  close  of  the  book 
which  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  by  the 
author,  and  will  be  very  likely  to  be  skipped 
by  the  reader;  but  the  stories  themselves  are 
very  fresh  in  incident  and  graphic  in  style. — 
Jean  Inoelow’s  Stories  Told  to  a Child , sec- 
ond series  (Roberts  Brothers),  is  a book  the 
like  of  which  one  does  not  often  meet.  The 
poet  consecrates  her  very  best  gifts  to  the  chil- 
dren in  this  little  volume,  and  some  of  the  alle- 
gories are  as  quaint  and  charming  as  any  thing 
we  have  ever  met.  A deep  religious  sentiment 
imbues  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  them. — Beauty 
and  the  Beast  (G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons),  being 
the  first  tale  in  the  volume  of  Bayard  Taylor’s 
44  Tales  of  Home,”  gives  its  title  to  the  book. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  volume, 
which  are  those  of  a successful  story-teller.  To 
write  short  stories  requires  a skill  which  few  even 
of  successful  writers  possess.  These  stories  are 
quite  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  though  the 
characters  are,  of  course,  only  sketched,  there  is 
a good  deal  of  individuality  and  force  in  them. 
— The  same  house  issues  At  Home  and  Abroad , 
a series  of  miscellanies  by  John  P.  Kennedy. 
There  are  some  good  things  in  the  book ; but  it 
is  a book  neither  of  travels,  stories,  nor  essays, 
but  a little  of  each.  It  is,  in  fact,  a scrap-book 
made  up  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  fugitive  pieces  ; and 
such  a book  is  never  very  satisfactory. — Miss 
Joanna  H.  Mathews  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
very  best  story-writers  for  young  children.  We 
welcome  for  our  own  little  folks,  and  cordially 
commend  to  our  readers  for  their  children,  her 
last  series,  Little  Sunbeams  (Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers). 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 

Among  the  various  attempts  made  to  popular- 
ize science,  we  have  fallen  upon  nothing  which 
seems  to  us  more  likely  to  prove  serviceable  than 
the  series  of  Science  Primers  edited  by  Profess- 
ors Huxley,  Koscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart 
(D.  Appleton  and  Co. ).  They  are  little  volumes 
of  a hundred  pages  each.  Their  statements  of 
scientific  principles  are  simplified  to  the  utmost 
degree,  not  merely  by  the  absence  of  scientific 
terms,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  principles 
elucidated  are  those  which  are  fundamental  and 
alphabetic,  and  the  experiments  described  are 
those  of  the  simpler  sort,  requiring  little  mech- 


anism : indeed,  a large  proportion  of  those  de- 
scribed can  be  tried  by  a reader  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  skill  with  instruments  of  his  own 
manufacture. 

In  Instinct  in  Animals  and  Men  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam and  Sons)  Professor  Chadbourne  discusses 
a subject  concerning  which  dogmatic  assumption 
has  quite  too  long  passed  for  positive  knowledge. 
The  old  theory  that  animals  are  governed  by  in- 
stinct and  man  alone  by  reason  has  been  proved 
quite  untenable.  The  distinction  between  man 
and  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  and  simple  as  the  old  philoso- 
phers would  have  us  suppose.  Mr.  Darwin  has 
shown  very  conclusively  by  his  collection  of  cu- 
rious facts  that  animals  reason ; and  Mr.  Chad- 
bourne  shows  quite  as  conclusively  that  man 
possesses  instincts,  and  that  these  instincts  run 
the  whole  gamut  of  his  nature,  from  the  animal 
appetites  up  to  the  religious  aspirations.  If  he 
does  not  draw  very  clearly  the  distinction  be- 
tween instinct  and  reason,  it  is  because  the  one 
fades  into  the  other,  and  the  line  can  be  no  more 
definitely  and  clearly  drawn  than  that  which  sep- 
arates animal  from  vegetable  life. 

. Professor  Edward  Fontaine,  in  & series  of 
ethnological  lectures  on  How  the  World  was 
Peopled  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  maintains  the 
descent  of  the  whole  human  race  from  a single 
pair.  The  origin  of  the  book  imparts  to  it  a 
certain  diffuse  and  discursive  character,  and  the 
evident  theological  prepossessions  of  the  author 
impair  somewhat  its  value  as  a scientific  contri- 
bution, or,  at  least,  its  efficacy  over  scientific 
minds.  But  it  is  calm  in  its  spirit,  and  its  au- 
thor has  collected  a great  amount  of  useful  and 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  subject 
which  he  discusses. — The  readers  of  Harpers 
Magazine  who  have  followed  its  Scientific  Rec- 
ord from  month  to  month  will  know  how  to  value 
the  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for 
1871,  edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
the  Scientific  Record  for  the  year,  together  with 
a great  amount  of  original  matter.  Mr.  Baird’s 
name  and  the  high  reputation  which  the  Scien- 
tific Record  of  the  Monthly  and  the  Scientific 
Intelligence  of  the  Weekly  have  attained  among 
scientific  men  in  this  country  are  a sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  infor- 
mation contained,  and  the  list  of  authorities  re- 
ferred to — English,  French,  German,  and  Amer- 
ican— shows  how  wide  have  been  the  reading  and 
the  research  employed  in  making  this  collection. 
The  topics  are  well  arranged  in  a classified  order, 
such  as  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology,  nat- 
ural history,  and  the  like,  and  the  book  is  accom- 
panied with  an  admirable  index,  by  means  of 
which  the  reader  may  refer  to  any  subject.  The 
book  is,  in  short,  an  encyclopedia  of  science  for 
the  year,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  regularly  follow- 
ed by  similar  annual  volumes. — The  Wonders  of 
Electricity  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co. ) must 
be  read  with  constant  recollection  of  its  French 
origin.  It  gives  very  little  correct  idea  of  the  con- 
tribution wliich  America  has  made  to  the  science 
of  electricity.  Such  a statement  concerning 
Morse  as  that  it  was  not  until  1 838  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  telegraphic  companies  to  adopt 
his  telegraph  is  hardly  pardonable  in  a French 
work.  How  the  American  editor  should  have 
suffered  it  to  pass  without  correction  it  is  not 
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easy  to  understand.  Subject  to  this  important 
qualification,  the  book  contains  a great  deal  of 
instructive  information,  presented  in  a clear  and 
readable  manner,  for  the  benefit  of  unscientific 
readers. — Sir  John  Lubbock  is  an  archaeologist 
rather  than  a philosopher,  and  has  rendered  ma- 
terial service  to  the  cause  of  science  rather  by  his 
assiduity  in  the  collection  of  curious  facts  than 
by  his  skill  in  their  classification,  or  his  wisdom 
in  deducing  conclusions  from  them.  Prehistoric 
Times  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  is  a large  and 
handsome  volume  on  the  ancient  remains  of  pre- 
historic civilization,  and  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  modem  savages.  It  is  a store-house 
of  curious  information  upon  the  subject,  and  is 
fully  illustrated  by  a great  variety  of  wood-cnts. 
But  the  reader  will  do  well  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions, rather  than  to  leave  the  author  to  draw 
them  for  him. 

HISTORY. 

The  history  of  that  movement  or  series  of 
movements  which  culminated  in  the  civil  war 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  is  something 
more  than  an  important  chapter  in  American 
histoiy.  It  may  rather  be  said  to  constitute  the 
later  history  of  the  nation.  The  IUse  and  Fall 
of  the  Slave  Power  in  America  (J.  R.  Osgood 
and  Co.),  of  which  the  first  volume  is  before  us, 
admirably  unfolds  this  phase  of  American  his- 
tory. Its  Author,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  has 
proved  himself  well  fitted  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  Throughout  his  life  he  has  been  a 
close  student  of  slavery,  and  in  active  sympathy 
with  the  anti  slavery  movement  Possessing  no 
such  scholarly  tastes  and  qualifications  as  those 
of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Sumner,  he  is  in  more  living 
sympathy  with  the  people ; he  is  an  assiduous 
student,  but  of  modem  life;  and  to  personal 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  such  as  few  Amer- 
icans possess  has  added  the  results  of  patient 
and  painstaking  research ; he  possesses  a mind 
free  from  the  prejudice  of  passion ; he  is  earnest 
in  his  opposition  to  slavery,  but  without  bitter- 
ness or  hate,  for  his  earnestness  is  that  of  one 
who  is  by  nature  and  culture  a devoted  friend  of 
universal  humanity ; his  style  is  strong  but  not 
passionate,  and  he  writes  with  an  impartial  calm- 
ness even  of  such  events  as  the  mobs  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Lovejoy — a calmness  which  will  give  his  his- 
tory a permanent  place  and  power,  which  one 
more  heated  and  rhetorical  could  not  attain; 
and  in  his  analyses  of  leading  characters,  such  as 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and 
Arthur  Tappan,  he  gives  evidence  of  rare  power 
of  discrimination  of  character.  It  is  possible 
that  his  history  will  not  be  as  popular  as  one 
which  had  indulged  more  in  glowing  eulogy  and 
fiery  invective,  but  it  will  be  more  abiding.  The 
'industry  that  has  proved  itself  able  to  amass  and 
digest  the  materials  for  so  comprehensive  and 
careful  a work,  amidst  all  the  busy  cares  in- 
volved in  the  author's  public  position,  is  some- 
thing amazing,  and  it  affords  a new  evidence 
that  the  secret  of  true  success  is  not  fitful  genius,  j 
but  well-applied  industry. 

The  history  of  American  slavery  has  its  ro- 
mantic side ; it  abounds  with  episodes  and  iso- 
lated dramas  quite  as  striking  in  their  illustra- 
tions of  the  heroism  and  the  patient  endurance 
which  the  love  of  liberty  inspires  as  any  that  are 


afforded  by  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  In 
The  Under-ground  Railroad  (Porter  and  Coates) 
William  Still,  himself  a colored  man,  takes 
off  the  seal  of  secrecy,  and  gives  the  public  some 
insight  into  the  operations  of  that  transportation 
line  known  to  most  Americans  only  vaguely, 
and,  indeed,  by  many  believed  to  be  a sort  of 
myth.  The  author  was  for  many  years  connect- 
ed with  the  antislavery  office  in  Philadelphia, 
and  chairman  of  the  active  vigilance  committee 
of  the  Philadelphia  under-ground  railroad.  It 
is  at  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Antislavery 
Society  that  he  has  prepared  this  volume,  the 
materials  for  which  are  chiefly  furnished  by  his 
personal  reminiscences  and  experiences.  He  dis- 
avows in  his  preface  the  possession  of  any  pe- 
culiar literary  qualifications:  his  humility  has, 
however,  served  him  in  better  stead.  He  has 
attempted  no  fine  writing,  and  has  nowhere  inter- 
posed his  own  personality.  There  is  not  the  least 
savor  of  egotism  in  his  pages.  When  he  has  a 
story  to  tell,  he  tells  it  simply  and  naturally;  he 
is  neither  diffuse,  nor  dull,  nor  melodramatic; 
but  when  he  can  he  calls  the  fugitive  upon  the 
6tand  to  tell  the  story  of  his  experiences  in  his 
own  words.  Mr.  Still’s  work  is  thus  a collection 
of  narratives  rather  than  a history,  experiences 
of  travel  by  the  under-ground  railway  rather 
than  a philosophical  account  of  the  organization 
or  a connected  account  of  its  work. 

There  are  probably  few  American  readers  who 
have  not  a vague  idea  of  the  remains  of  Amer- 
ica’s prehistoric  civilization  ; very  few,  perhaps, 
who  have  not  had  pointed  out  to  them  some- 
where, at  some  time  in  their  life,  some  of  those 
tumuli  so  common  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  popularly  known  as  Indian  mounds. 
But  there  are  probably  comparatively  few  who 
are  aware  how  extensive  and,  in  some  respects, 
advanced  a civilization  existed  in  this  country, 
not  only  previous  to  its  discovery  by  Columbus, 
but  even  previous  to  the  era  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians.  The  information  on  this  subject 
has  heretofore  been  scattered  through  various  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  French  and  Spanish,  and 
most  of  them  quite  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader.  This  information  John  D.  Baldwin, 
in  his  Ancient  America  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
has  brought  together  and  arranged  in  a very 
clear  and  perspicuous  manner,  illustrating  it  by 
a great  variety  of  wood-cuts  of  the  various 
archaeological  specimens  which  scientific  ex- 
plorations have  brought  to  light  in  America. 
The  book  is  not  only  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
antiquarian  and  to  all  those  interested  in  investi- 
gating the  history  of  the  post,  it  also  opens  to 
the  American  reader  an  essential  chapter  in  the 
history  of  his  own  country. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Where  doctors  disagree  this  literary  recorder 
does  not  undertake  to  decide  the  doubtful  dispu- 
tation— least  of  all  where  the  disputants  are  the- 
ological doctors.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  that 
book  of  the  Bible  in  which  probably  Christian 
experience  finds  the  greatest  nutriment,  and  from 
which  it  would  be  the  most  reluctant  to  part,  is 
the  one  which,  of  all  others,  modern  criticism 
attacks  with  the  greatest  vehemence — The  Gos- 
pel of  John.  Edmund  H.  Sears  indicates  the 
value  which  he  attaches  to  this  Gospel  by  the 
very  language  of  his  title  page,  The  Fourth  Gos - 
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pel:  the  Heart  of  Christ  (Noyes,  Holmes,  and 
Co.).  His  work  is  not,  however,  a mere  critical 
defense  of  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  this 
book.  It  is  also  an  unfolding  of  its  interior 
meaning.  On  the  theological  merit  of  this  part 
of  the  volume  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to 
pass  judgment;  but  we  may  properly  and  truth- 
fully say  that  the  whole  book  is  conceived  and 
written  in  such  a spirit  that  no  one  can  read  it 
through  with  care  without  having  not  only  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  also 
a better  appreciation  of  the  heart  of  Christ. 

Rev.  Stoi'Ford  A.  Brooke  has  been  accused 
unjustly  of  being  an  imitator  of  Robertson ; at 
least,  if  he  is  an  imitator,  his  unconscious  imita- 
tion is  but  the  homage  which  admiration  is  ac- 
customed to  pay  to  the  object  of  its  regard.  In 
his  last  volume  of  sermons — sermons  only  in 
form,  in  fact  philosophical  essays — Christ  in 
Modern  Life(D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  there  is  lit- 
tle to  remind  one  of  Robertson  except  a certain 
large  catholicity,  disdainful  of  the  externals  of 
religion,  and  a certain  spiritual  tenderness,  ap- 
preciative of  its  inner  and  subtile  life.  It  is  a 
very  suggestive  book,  well  worth  the  reading. — 
There  are  several  American  authors  who  write 
on  religious  topics  with  greater  thought-power 
than  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral American  preachers  who  in  pulpit  eloquence 
are  his  superiors,  but  there  are  almost  none  whose 
pen  has  greater  power  over  the  heart.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe  or  analyze  his  power : for  spir- 
itual power  is  usually  so  subtile  as  to  escape  anal- 
ysis. Thought  Hives  (Robert  Carter  and  Broth- 
ers) is  the  rather  fanciful  title  of  his  last  volume, 
a book  of  short  tracts.  There  are  very  few  chap- 
ters which  the  reader  will  be  likely  to  take  up 
without  reading  through,  or  lay  down  without 
having  some  new  purpose  for  good  awakened  in 
him,  or  some  old  purpose  for  good  strengthened.' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Magazine 
reaches  the  public  the  last  volume  of  Chambers's 
Encyclopedia  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  will  also 
be  put  before  American  readers,  or  rather  be- 
fore American  students,  for  an  encyclopedia  is  a 
book  for  study  or  investigation  rather  than  for 
reading.  Every  household  should  aim  gradually 
to  build  up  a library ; whereas,  in  fact,  books  are 
usually  purchased  by  chance,  and  the  collection 
of  odd  volumes  which  encumber  the  house  have 
no  more  right  to  be  called  a library  than  a rag- 
bag has  to  be  called  a gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
the  preparation  of  such  a library  the  first  thing  is 
a Bible,  the  second  a good  English  dictionary, 
the  third  is  an  encyclopedia.  Without  placing 
$l  ChaiqJjerss  Encyclopedia”  above  its  American 
contemporaries,  Zell’s  and  Appleton’s,  without 
even  instituting  a comparison  between  them,  we 
may  briefly  indicate  some  minor  defects  and  some 
capital  virtues,  which  a continued  use  for  over  a 
year  has  brought  to  our  observation.  It  is  some- 
what too  characteristically  English  in  the  selec- 
tion and  treatment  of  its  various  topics.  If  it 
could  have  had  an  American  editing  by  one 
skillful  to  omit  matters  of  a purely  English 
and  Scotch  interest,  and  to  insert  an  equal 
amount  of  American  matter,  it  would  have 
been  greatly  improved  for  the  American  wants. 
The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  in  it  much 
information  respecting  matters  of  local  or  even 


national  concern ; and  he  will  find  not  a little 
that  concerns  a Scotchman  or  an  Englishman 
more  than  an  American  to  know.  He  must 
measure  its  utility  by  its  information  on  gen- 
eral subjects.  In  its  theological  and  religious 
articles  it  is  clear  and  strong,  but  it  is  not  always 
impartial,  and  its  writer  or  writers  sometimes 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  their  duty  to 
advocate  true  opinions  rather  than  to  give  accu- 
rate and  impartial  information  concerning  such 
as  they  deem  erroneous.  We  have  detected  some 
inaccuracies,  to  which,  however,  we  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  advert  in  detail,  because  they 
are  comparatively  few,  and  in  the  main  the  w'ork 
appears  to  be  characterized  by  that  painstaking 
accuracy  which  one  might  reasonably  expect 
from  its  national  origin.  Against  these  minor 
defects  we  note  some  great  excellences.  The 
volumes  are  beautifully  printed.  The  editors 
have  not  fallen  into  the  mischievous  error  of 
eliminating  all  paragraphs  from  their  articles: 
one  has  not  therefore  to  read  several  pages  in  or* 
der  to  ascertain  a single  fact.  The  type  is  clear 
and  open,  a pleasure  to  the  eye.  The  illustra- 
tions are  remarkable  neitlier  for  their  beauty  nor 
their  utility ; but  the  maps,  combined,  constitute 
a magnificent  atlas,  typographically,  and,  so  far 
as  our  examination  has  extended,  an  accurate 
and  trustworthy  one.  The  style  is  uniformly 
clear,  perspicuous,  and  simple.  Some  difficult 
topics  are  admirably  treated.  This  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  articles  which  treat  of  the 
religious  systems  of  India  and  China,  which  are 
unfolded  hero  more  clearly  than  wre  have  else- 
where seen.  There  are  few  long  articles,  and 
few  or  none  that  are  controversial.  The  in- 
formation is  broken  up  into  separate  articles; 
the  work  is  not  a collection  of  treatises,  but  an 
expanded  dictionary  for  reference.  In  a word, 
the  editors  seem  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  that 
one  aim  which  characterized  throughout  the  ca- 
reer of  the  brothers  Chambers,  the  aim  to  afford 
useful  information  in  forms  adapted  for  popular 
use ; and,  subject  to  the  qualifications  we  have 
indicated,  they  have  admirably  accomplished  this 
purpose.  No  encyclopedia  is  complete.  The 
scholar  will  be  apt  to  find  one  more  erudite, 
or  possibly  a collection  of  encyclopedias  on 
special  subjects,  better  adapted  to  his  purpose; 
and  the  men  who  have  no  books  and  no  inclina- 
tion for  investigation  may  find  possibly  a shorter, 
simpler,  and  cheaper  encyclopedia  serve  their  pur- 
pose as  well.  But  it  can  not  fail  to  prove  an  ad- 
mirable member  of  the  average  family  library ; 
and  while  we  do  not  pronounce  it  the  best,  our 
experience  leads  us  to  regard  it  as  not  second  to 
any  of  the  half  dozen  which  help  to  line  the  walls 
of  our  sanctum. 

The  last  volume  of  the  u Illustrated  Library 
of  Travel"  ( Travels  in  Arabia ),  compiled  and 
arranged  by  Bayard  Taylor  (Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, and  Co.),  creditably  maintains  the  good 
reputation  of  this  series.  Mr.  Taylor  has  brought 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  chapters  from  the  travels  of 
Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  Burton,  and  Palgrave,  and 
so  well  are  these  chapters  selected  and  arranged 
that,  while  they  will  give  the  adult  reader  a very 
good  view  of  Arabia,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  in- 
terest any  boy  or  girl  of  an  active  and  curious 
mind. — Professor  W.  J.  Rolfe  has  now  com- 
pleted his  edition  of  four  of  Shakspeare’s  plays — 
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Merchant  of  Venice,  The  Tempest , Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  Julius  Ccesar  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers;. They  are  carefully  and  wisely  expurgated, 
so  os  to  adapt  them  to  the  household.  They  are 
neatly  illustrated,  and  are  accompanied  with 
brief  but  useful  notes.  The  four  plays  are  bound 
in  one  volume,  and  the  edition  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  study  in  the  school-room  and  for 
reading  in  the  household. — We  have  sauntered 


pleasantly  through  some  familiar  parts  of  Europe 
with  Mr.  Charles  B.  Warner  in  Sauntering s 
(J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.).  If  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed, it  is  only  because  we  expected  to  find 
in  Mr.  Warner  a remarkably  agreeable  traveling 
companion,  and  looked  in  his  book  for  the  humor 
which  we  found  only  in  his  preface.  He  gives  us, 
however,  some  very  graphic  descriptions,  which 
invest  with  a pleasing  freshness  familiar  scenes. 


fiiitnt’a  Scientific  Utrorti. 


PARASITPS  AND  COMMENSALS  OF  FISH. 

A PAPER  by  Professor  Van  Ben&len  upon 
the  fish  of  the  coast  of  Belgium,  appearing 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of 
Brussels,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  fishes,  containing,  as  it  does,  very 
detailed  accounts  of  the  food  of  the  different  spe- 
cies, and  of  the  animals,  parasitic  and  otherwise, 
found  in  connection  with  them.  Professor  Van 
Benlden,  in  this  paper,  remarks  that  all  ani- 
mals harbor  a greater  or  less  number  of  para- 
sites, and  that  there  are  very  few  that  are  more 
favored  (or  otherwise  ?)  in  this  respect  than  fish, 
which,  as  a general  rule,  especially  the  bony 
fishes,  constitute  a nest  of  worms,  etc.,  lodging 
a living  population  which  is  never  seen  else- 
where. These  are  all  characterized  by  their  dif- 
ferent peculiarities,  many  of  them  occupying  in- 
ternal cavities  in  which  they  never  see  the  light, 
'i'hese  parasites  are  also  remarkably  constant  to 
particular  species  of  fish,  Professor  Van  Bend- 
den  stating  that  usually,  wherever  found,  the 
same  fish  will  have  the  same  parasites,  the  latter 
very  often  playing  an  important  part  in  the  iden- 
tification of  the  species.  Among  the  species  ex- 
amined, the  turbot  was  perhaps  the  most  thick- 
ly crowded  with  intestinal  worms,  while  A the - 
rina  presbyter  was  absolutely  the  only  one  in 
which  such  parasites  did  not  occur.  A corre- 
sponding species  very  common  on  our  own  coast 
(the  A.  notata),  known  as  the  fryer  or  sand-smelt, 
probably  shares  in  this  peculiarity. 

In  further  continuation  of  his  subject,  Pro- 
fessor Van  Beneden  remarks  that  worms  and 
crustaceans  found  living  upon  the  skin  of  fish 
are  not  ail  to  be  considered  as  parasites,  since 
this  involves  the  living  of  the  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  and  many  forms  merely  ask  of 
their  neighbor  a place  of  refuge  and  defense, 
without  taxing  him  in  any  way  for  support. 
Animals  of  this  kind  associating  in  common, 
each  having  its  independent  condition  without 
preying  upon  or  deriving  food  in  any  way  from 
the  other,  are  called  commensals — a term  which 
signifies  their  feeding  at  a common  board,  and 
not  upon  each  other.  These  commensals  may 
be  divided  into  various  groups.  Thus  some  of 
them  are  tied,  while  young,  to  a good  neighbor, 
who  lets  them  go  when  they  have  been  towed 
to  their  destination.  Others  are  adherent  at  all’ 
periods  of  their  lives,  but  can  let  themselves  go 
at  will,  exercising  their  own  discretion  in  select- 
ing the  place  of  attachment  to  the  body  of  their 
neighbor,  as  in  the  remora,  or  sucker-fish.  Others, 
again,  have  freedom  of  choice  while  young,  and 
at  a certain  period  attach  themselves  permanent- 
ly for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Their  lot  is  -then 


connected  with  that  of  the  host  they  have  chosen. 
This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  banmcles,  etc. 

Other  commensals,  again,  are  never  fixed,  but 
take  up  their  position  near  a neighbor,  and  never 
leave  him.  They  remain  in  the  digestive  tube, 
at  one  end  or  the  other,  or  they  place  themselves 
under  the  mantle  of  their  acolyte,  and  make  oc- 
casional sorties  at  favorable  moments,  as  in  the 
common  oyster-crab.  The  commensals  of  the 
first  series  carry  with  them  the  marks  of  their 
servitude ; those  of  the  second  have  no  feature 
by  which  they  can  be  specially  recognized.  The 
series  of  uniformly  fixed  commensals  he  calls 
oikosites , and  divides  them  into  perpetual,  tem- 
porary, and  while  young.  The  free  commensals 
he  calls  ccenosites , whether  inhabiting  the  di- 
gestive canal,  the  mantle,  or  the  outside.  The 
true  parasites,  or  those  that  feed  upon  their 
hosts,  are  also  divisible  into  free  and  attached, 
the  former  being  classified  by  Van  Beneden  into 
ithose  that  are  free  during  their  whole  lives,  as 
leeches,  fleas,  etc.,  and  those  that  are  free  for 
part  of  their  lives  only.  These  may  confine 
themselves  to  one  host,  whether  while  young,  as 
the  ichneumons,  or  when  adult,  as  the  lerneans ; 
and  they  may  have  several  hosts  while  young,  as 
the  distomas  and  cestoid  worms.  To  this  gen- 
eral group  the  name  of  phagosites  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  they  are  really  the  guests  of  the  hotel, 
which  profit  only  by  the  table  of  the  host,  w-hile 
the  others  have  at  the  same  time  both  food  and 
lodgment. 

These  latter  are  divided  into  three  essential 
classes,  those  ( xenosites ) that  travel  about  an^ 
arrive  at  their  destination,  like  pilgrims,  with  a 
definite  object  before  them,  being  parasites  in 
transit.  They  are  also  agamous,  and  are  lodged 
in  the  close  cavities  like  the  brain,  the  muscles, 
or  the  serous  membrane.  They  do  not  grow 
after  they  are  introduced,  but  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a cyst,  waiting  in  a lethargic  state  the 
day  of  their  awakening  in  the  6tomach  of  a new 
host.  These  generally,  when  liberate^  by  the 
digestion  of  the  external  covering  in  the  stomach 
of  another  animal,  assume  some  other  transfor- 
mation. 

The  next  division  of  these  internal  parasites  is 
that  called  the  notosites,  embracing  such  as,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  their  destination,  can  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  business  of  reproduction,  taking 
the  attributes  of  sex  in  the  most  appropriate 
organs  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  The  third, 
or  the  planosites , are  those  that  have  gone  astray, 
and  can  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 
These  never  quit  their  retreat,  especially  such  of 
the  agamous  worms  as  are  confined  to  the  vo- 
racious fish,  like  the  sharks,  etc.,  which  have 
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scarcely  a chance  of  passing  with  their  host  into 
the  stomach  of  the  animals  for  which  they  were 
destined. 

LOMBARD  ON  THE  CLIMATE  OP  MOUNTAINS, 

Dr.  Lombard,  in  studying  the  climate  of  mount- 
ains, especially  in  Switzerland,  has  directed  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  effect  which  such  a climate 
exercises  upon  pulmonary  disease ; and  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  abode  at  a considerable 
altitude  prevents  the  development  of  consump- 
tion, and  may  even  cure  it,  either  by  developing 
the  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  in  favoring  the 
functional  peripheral  activity. 

YELLOW  BRIGHT  LINE  OP  THE  SOLAR 
PROTUBERANCE  8PECTRUM. 

Professor  D’ Arrest,  of  Copenhagen,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance  that,  although  the 
origin  of  the  yellow  bright  line  D3  of  the  solar 
protuberance  spectrum  is  entirely  unknown,  still 
that  line  is  never  seen  except  in  company  with 
the  lines  C and  F,  or,  in  other  words,  Ha  and 
11(3.  From  a consideration  of  this  fact,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  D3  is  situated  between  Ha 
and  H/3,  while  Hy  is  situated  between  H/3  and 
H3,  he  has  been  led  to  the  discovery  that,  in  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the 
light  wave  in  a given  time,  D3  is  related  to  Ha 
and  H/3  in  the  same  manner  that  the  logarithm 
of  Hy  is  related  to  the  logarithms  of  H (3  and 

m. 

In  the  case  of  nebulae  giving  a spectrum  con- 
sisting of  three  bright  lines,  the  same  relation 
holds  between  the  middle  line  and  the  two  out- 
side ones ; but  in  the  case  of  comets,  many  of 
which  also  give  a spectrum  consisting  of  three 
bright  lines,  the  relation  does  not  hold. 

TRANSPLANTATION  OP  THE  PERIOSTEUM. 

Mr.  Phillipeaux,  whose  experiments  upon  the 
transplantation  of  animal  tissue  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another,  or  from  one  animal  to 
another,  have  excited  much  attention,  has  been 
investigating  the  subject  of  the  periosteum.  In 
the  course  of  his  researches  he  introduced  a slip 
of  the  periosteum  of  the  tibia  under  the  skin  of 
the  belly  of  a rabbit,  and  found  that  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days  a long  bone  was  developed,  pre- 
senting the  microscopic  structure  and  the  density 
of  a regular  osseous  tissue,  the  ossification  being 
complete  in  about  fifty  days.  At  the  expiration 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  however,  every 
trace  of  this  substance  had  disappeared,  the 
newly  found  bone  having  been  entirely  absorbed. 
The  important  conclusion  derived  from  these 
facts  seemed  to  be  that  if  ossification  be  readily 
produced  as  the  result  of  the  periosteal  trans- 
plantation, the  new  tissues  are  not  permanent 
A different  result  is  seen  when  the  periosteum  is 
stripped  up,  as,  if  this  remain  attached  to  the 
bone  by  one  of  its  extremities,  an  ossification 
takes  place  which  is  permanent 

ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FIBRIN  FROM 
ALBUMEN. 

Dr.  Goodman  publishes  a paper  in  the  Chem- 
ical News  upon  the  origin  and  sources  of  devel- 
opment of  fibrin  in  the  animal  organism,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  show  that  genuine  fibrin 
is  derived  from  albuminous  substances  by  the 
agency  of  water.  In  illustration  of  this  he 


states,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations:  1. 
That  albumen,  from  the  egg,  suspended  in  ropes 
in  cold  and  pure  water,  and  exposed  for  some 
little  time  to  its  influence,  loses  its  character  of 
albumen,  and  spontaneously  assumes  the  nature, 
appearance,  and  constitution  of  fibrin.  Thus  it  co- 
agulates, and  independently  of  the  application  of 
heat,  and  becomes  solid  and  insoluble — character- 
istics which  distinguish  fibrin  from  all  other  analo- 
gous substances.  2.  That  under  the  microscope, 
which  was  used  in  all  these  experiments,  albumen 
thus  transformed  by  water  exactly  resembles  blood 
fibrin,  with  the  same  reactions,  etc.  So  great  was 
the  resemblance  that  a medical  gentleman  from 
Manchester  selected  this  substance  under  the 
microscope  for  the  real  genuine  blood  fibrin,  in 
preference  to  a specimen  of  the  fibrin  substance 
itself. 

CHEMICAL  INTENSITY  OF  TOTAL  DAYLIGHT. 

Messrs.  Roscoe  and  Thorpe,  in  a paper  upon 
the  chemical  intensity  of  total  daylight,  as  ob- 
served at  Catania  during  the  eclipse  of  1870,  re- 
mark that,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
variation  in  chemical  intensity  caused  by  the  al- 
teration in  the  sun's  altitude,  observations  were 
made  on  the  three  previous  days,  and  that  the 
results  obtained  confirmed  the  conclusions  for- 
merly arrived  at,  “ that  the  relation  between  the 
total  chemical  intensity  and  sun's  altitude  is  rep- 
resented by  a straight  line."  It  was  difficult  to 
estimate  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  feebly  dif- 
fused light  during  totality,  owing  to  the  obscura- 
tion of  the  sun’s  disk,  and  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  heavens  being  covered  by  clouds.  Not  the 
slightest  action  could  be  detected  after  an  expos- 
ure of  the  sensitive  paper  for  ninety-five  seconds. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  chemically  active  light 
present  was  certainly  not  more  than  0.003  of  the 
unit  adopted,  probably  much  less. 

From  the  observations  made  during  the  partial  • 
phase  the  law  was  deduced  “ that  the  diminution 
of  the  total  chemical  intensity  of  the  sun’s  disk 
during  an  eclipse  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  obscuration.” 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA  BY  HYPODERMIC 
INJECTION. 

Dr.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the  British 
Seamen’s  Hospital,  Constantinople,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiments  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine. 
During  the  recent  severe  epidemic  the  usual  rem- 
edies had  been  tried  by  himself  and  colleagues 
with  very  little  effect?  and,  as  a last  resort,  a 
case  which  had  been  given  up  as  incurable  was 
selected  for  experiment.  This  patient  had  been 
previously  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  was  in  deep  collapse,  pulseless,  with  rice- 
water  purging,  severe  vomiting,  and  cramps.  A 
quarter  of  a grain  of  acetate  of  morphine  was  in- 
troduced, with  a result  far  beyond  expectation. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  cramps  and  vomit- 
ing ceased,  the  patient  fell  asleep,  the  skin  grad- 
ually became  warm  and  moist,  and  the  pulse  re- 
turned. After  two  hours  the  injection  was  re- 
peated, and  he  again  slept  for  three  hours.  He 
lived  three  weeks,  but  ultimately  sank  from  ty- 
phoid exhaustion,  as  much  produced  by  his  old 
liver  complaint  as  from  the  reactionary  fever. 
The  same  good  results  followed  in  almost  eveiy 
case  of  trial.  In  ordinary  cases  one  or  two  iu- 
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jections  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a grain 
sufficed.  It  could  be  administered  even  to  very 
young  children,  in  doses  of  proper  magnitude. 

After  the  satisfactory  result  of  this  experiment 
the  treatment  of  cholera  patients  in  the  hospital 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  that  in  question, 
and  out  of  forty-two  cases  twenty-two  recovered 
entirely,  and  twenty  died.  But  of  these  eight 
were  perfectly  helpless  from  the  first,  being  act- 
ually dying,  one  had  severe  liver  complaint,  and 
one  was  very  far  advanced  in  consumption.  Of 
ten  cases  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner  only 
one  recovered. 

ON  CHLOROPHYL  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

Gerland  and  Rouwenhoff,  in  a paper  upon 
chlorophyl  and  some  of  its  derivatives,  sum  up 
their  inquiries  in  the  following  propositions:  1. 
Not  alone  in  chlorophyl,  but  also  in  such  deriva- 
tives as  show,  like  it,  the  obscure,  dark  absorp- 
tion band  I,  this  band  is  composed,  for  a certain 
degree  of  concentration,  of  two  parts,  separated 
by  an  interval  which  is  but  little  superior  in 
brightness.  2.  Once  modified,  chlorophyl  expe- 
riences no  further  changes.  8.  Solid  chlorophyl, 
whether  contained  in  the  tissue  of  leaves  or  pre- 
cipitated from  a solution,  shows  the  same  absorp- 
tion bands  as  chlorophyl  in  solution.  4.  The 
phylloxanthine  of  Frdmy  seems  to  be  simply 
modified  chlorophyl ; his  phyllocyanine  is  a de- 
rivative of  chlorophyl  produced  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  acid.  5.  The  green  and  yellow  mat- 
ters of  Filhol  should  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
constituent  of  chlorophyl,  which  owes  its  color 
to  a mixture  of  these  two  substances.  6.  Dead 
leaves  of  a brown  color  contain,  with  very  little 
of  chlorophyl  remaining  unaffected,  a great  ex- 
cess of  the  yellow  matter  of  FilhoL 

SECCm  ON  THE  AURORA  OF  FEBRUARY  4, 1873. 

* Father  Secchi,  of  Rome,  has  published  his  ob- 
servations of  the  aurora  of  February  4.  At  first 
the  aurora  had  the  appearance  of  a broad,  nebu- 
lous, phosphorescent  band  which  moved  parallel 
to  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  After 
passing  the  equator  its  aspect  changed.  The 
whole  heavens,  except  a small  portion  in  the 
south,  shone  with  a purple  light,  which  changed 
to  a yellowish-green  on  the  northern  side.  The 
magnetic  needle  was  greatly  agitated,  changing 
by  more  than  a degree.  The  spectrum  of  the 
crown  was  very  vivid.  Angstrom’s  ray  (5560) 
was  visible  in  every  part  of  the  heavens.  In  the 
spectrum  of  the  bright  red  column  a red  ray  was 
also  seen,  perhaps  C.  In*  the  bright  parts  of  the 
arch  large  numbers  of  bright  lines  were  seen. 
He  remarks  also  that  in  general  the  aurora  is 
followed  by  a decided  and  extensive  change  of 
weather,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  great 
movements  of  the  atmosphere. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  COFFEE,  TEA, 
ETC. 

An  elaborate  article  is  published  by  Dr.  Mar- 
vaud,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Bor- 
deaux, upon  the  physiological  and  therapeutical 
effects  of  certain  substances  which  excite  to  la- 
bor or  to  slumber,  some  of  which  are  known  as 
the  promoters  of  vital  combustion.  Among 
these  the  author  enumerates  alcohol,  coffee, 
tea,  coca,  matd,  gnarana,  and  other  substances, 
each  of  which  is  specially  used  in  some  particu- 


lar region  of  the  globe.  After  discussing  the 
entire  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  he  sums  up  the 
whole  in  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  substances  mentioned,  all  of  which  he  thinks 
possess  incontestable  physiological  and  therapeu- 
tical properties. 

1 . Their  physiological  properties  consist,  first, 
in  a general  excitation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem, and  consequently  of  the  vital  functions'of 
relation;  second,  in  a relaxing  of  disassimila- 
tion,  and  in  a depressing  of  the  organic  heat. 

2.  As  stimulants  of  the  nervous  system,  or  as 
force-producers,  and  as  preventives  of  waste  of 
tissues,  alcohol  acts  directly  upon  the  sensitive 
apparatus  of  the  medulla,  and  indirectly  upon 
the  motor  apparatus.  Coca  acts  directly  upon 
the  motor  apparatus,  which  it  excites  in  the 
manner  of  the  strychnines.  Coffee,  tea,  and 
matd  act  principally  upon  the  brain.  Alcohol 
and  coca  are  to  be  considered  as  muscular  bev- 
erages in  distinction  from  coffee,  tea,  and  matd, 
which  are  intellectual  beverages,  the  former  ex- 
citing the  muscles  to  labor,  the  latter  the  intel- 
lect. In  addition  to  this,  they  act  as  economical 
elements,  by  lessening  the  wear  of  the  tissues, 
checking  the  organic  excitations,  and  diminish- 
ing the  loss  by  secretion. 

3.  The  abuse  of  these  substances  is  attended 
by  two  evils : first,  in  the  excitation  which  they 
cause  of  the  nervous  system  they  may  produce 
fatigue,  weakening,  and  even  inertia  of  the  sys- 
tem ; and  second,  by  the  obstacles  which  they 
oppose  to  disassimilation,  and  their  impediment 
of  other  important  functions,  they  may  arrest  and 
even  suppress  the  act  of  nutrition,  and  produce 
torpor  and  a fatty  degeneracy,  etc.  The  thera- 
peutical qualities  of  these  substances  result  from 
their  physiological  action,  and  they  will  be  avail- 
able in  proportion  as  they  can  be  used  as  excit- 
ants of  the  nervous  system,  as  decreasing  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  as  preventing  the  waste 
of  tissue. 

VAL80N*S  LAW. 

According  to  Lea  Monde s,  Professor  Yalson, 
of  Montpellier,  has  discovered  an  important  phys- 
ical law,  expressed  in  the  following  terms : For 
all  normal  solutions — that  is  to  say,  containing 
each  one  equivalent  of  nitrous  salt,  estimated 
in  grams,  and  dissolved  in  a fixed  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  one  liter — the  product  of  the 
density  by  the  capillary  height  remains  sensibly 
constant. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  QUININE. 

The  physiological  action  of  quinine  has  lately 
been  the  subject  of  detailed  experiment  by  Binz, 
who  found  it  to  have  extraordinary  power  in  ar- 
resting the  process  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion, and  to  be  a powerful  poison  for  low  organ- 
isms, or,  in  other  words,  for  all  moving  bodies 
consisting  of  protoplasms.  It  appears  to  kill 
fungi  and  bacteria,  which  accompany  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction,  and  puts  a stop  to  these 
processes.  It  arrests  the  motion  of  the  white 
blood  corpuscles,  and  thus  prevents  them  from 
making  their  exit  from  the  blood-vessels.  It 
therefore  diminishes  or  arrests  the  formation  of 
pus  in  inflammation,  pus  consisting  in  great 
measure  of  an  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles 
which  have  issued  from  the  vessels.  It  also  de- 
stroys the  power  of  certain  substances  to  pro- 
duce ozone.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  have 
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this  power,  and,  by  depriving  them  of  it,  qui- 
nine, when  present  in  the  blood,  most  diminish 
the  change  of  tissue  in  the  body,  and  thereby 
lessen  the  production  of  heat. 

It  is  also  found  that  quinine  lessens  oxidation 
in  the  blood ; other  substances,  such  as  snake 
poison,  increasing  it.  When  putrid  fluids  are 
injected  into  the  circulation  of  an  animal,  its 
temperature  rises;  but  if  these  are  previously 
mixed  with  quinine,  this  rise  is  arrested,  or  very 
mnch  diminished.  According  to  Zuntz,  the  use 
of  quinine  has  a marked  influence  upon  the 
excretion  of  area,  the  amount  diminishing  very 
greatly. 

DIAMONDS  IN  XANTHOPHYLLITE. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  in  xanthophyllite,  and  the  suggestion 
that  this  is  the  true  matrix  of  the  mineral.  We 
are  now  informed  that  Von  Helmersen  has  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  diamonds  in  the  form  of 
fine  powder  by  treating  the  xanthophyllite  with 
acids.  The  greenish-gray  less  transparent  va- 
rieties of  jffuithophyllite  contain  diamonds  in 
greater  abundance  than  the  yellow  transparent 
plates  of  that  rock. 

SYNTHETIC  TYPE  OF  FOSSIL  MAMMALS. 

Professor  Leidy  has  recently  made  known  the 
lower  jaw  of  an  animal  which  he  justly  regarded 
“as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fossils  which 
had  yet  been  discovered  in  our  Western  Terri- 
tories.” It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A. 
Carter,  in  an  early  tertiary,  probably  eocene, 
bed  near  Fort  Bridger.  The  jaw,  as  indicated 
by  the  teeth,  belonged  to  an  old  individual, 
about  the  size  of  the  larger  peccary.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  animal  consisted  in  the  combi- 
nation of  true  rodent-like  incisors  and  molars 
like  those  of  pachyderms,  such  as  the  rhinoceros, 
tapir,  etc.  This  union  is  as  remarkable  as  un- 
expected, although  to  some  extent  paralleled 
among  the  lemuroid  primates  by  the  aye-aye 
(Daubentonia  or  Cheiromys).  The  name  Tro~ 
gosus  castoridens , meaning  the  beaver -toothed 
guawing-hog,  has  been  proposed  for  it. 


EMBRYOLOGY  OF  TEREBRATULINA  AND  AS- 
CI DI  A,  AND  PROTECTIVE  COLORATION  OF 

MOLLUSC  A. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Morse  has  presented,  in 
a late  memoir  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the 
early  stages  of  terebratulina,  a brachiopod  com- 
mon to  our  coast.  The  paper  is  illustrated 
by  two  quarto  steel  plates  containing  fifty-eight 
figures.  Relations  heretofore  believed  to  exist 
between  the  brachiopods  and  a low  group  of  ani- 
mals (the  polyzoa)  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor, still  further  proved  in  this  investigation. 
These  studies  give  us,  for  the  first  time,  a knowl- 
edge of  the  early  stages  of  a group  of  animals 
which  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  natural- 
ists, Cuvier,  Owen,  Vogt,  Hancock,  Huxley,  and 
many  distinguished  European  savants  having 
contributed  largely  to  a knowledge  of  the  adult 
animals  of  this  group.  This  memoir  of  Profess- 
or Morse  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History , of  London,  and 
has  called  forth  complimentary  notices  in  other 
European  publications.  In  the  current  volume 
of  the  society’s  proceedings  are  several  articles 
You  XLV.— No.  866.-20 
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from  the  pen  of  the  same  author.  In  one,  on 
the  protective  coloration  of  mollusca,  Professor 
Morse  shows  that  the  theory  of  protective  color- 
ing, as  advanced  by  Wallace,  applies  equally  to 
our  native  mollusca,  and  many  instances  are 
cited  in  support  of  this  view.  Another  paper  by 
Professor  Morse,  on  the  early  stages  of  an  ascid- 
ian,  illustrated  by  a steel  plate,  will  interest 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  Kowalevsky’s 
startling  comparisons  between  the  embryology 
of  the  ascidians  (considered  by  many  to  be  a low 
group  of  mollusks)  and  the  embryology  of  the 
vertebrates.  Additional  points  are  given  by 
Professor  Morse. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  SHIPS’  COMPASSES. 

Professor  E.  Dubois,  of  the  naval  school  at 
Brest,  has  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  best 
means  of  obviating  the  dangers  which  arise  to 
ships  in  consequence  of  the  deviations  of  their 
compasses.  With  this  view  he  has  constructed 
a gyroscopic  compass,  revolving  8000  times  per 
minute,  mounted  upon  Cardan’s  triple  suspen- 
sion, and  carrying  a needle  supported  above  a 
graduated  circle.  In  accordance  with  a well- 
known  property  of  the  gyroscope,  this  circle 
maintains  an  invariable  position,  and  indicates 
the  precise  number  of  degrees  through  which 
the  vessel  may  be  turned  to  starboard  or  port, 
thus  furnishing  the  means  of  determining  the 
true  direction  of  her  head  at  any  time  after  it  has 
once  been  obtained  from  observations  on  ahead- 
land.  This  jnstrument  may  therefore  be  used 
to  determine  all  the  deviations  of  the  compass 
on  board  ship.  Some  experiments  made  with  it 
on  the  corvette  Bougainville  in  the  roadstead 
of  Brest  are  said  to  have  been  extremely  satis- 
factory. 

THE  KING-CRAB  NOT  A CRUSTACEAN. 

Professor  Van  Bendden,  who  has  been  lately 
studying  the  embryonic  development  of  the  com- 
mon American  king-crab  (Limulus  polyphemus ), 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  first,  that  these  are  not 
crustaceans,  as  none  of  the  characteristic  phases 
of  the  development  of  Crustacea  can  be  distin- 
guished ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  their  de- 
velopment shows  the  closest  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  scorpions  and  other  arachnids.  Second, 
that  the  affinity  between  the  limuli  and  trilo- 
bites  can  not  be  doubted,  and  that  the  analogy 
between  them  is  the  greater  in  proportion  as  we 
examine  them  at  a less  advanced  period  of  their 
development.  Third,  that  the  trilobites,  as  well 
as  the  Eurypterida  and  Pacilopoda , must  be 
separated  from  the  class  Crustacea,  and  form, 
with  the*  arachnids,  a distinct  division. 

MODE  OF  REPRODUCING  MANUSCRIPT. 

An  ingenious  application  of  science  to  commer- 
cial purposes  has  been  made  by  an  Italian  gentle- 
man, M.  Eugenio  de  Zuccato,  of  Padua.  By 
means  of  the  invention  any  number  of  copies  of 
a manuscript  or  design,  traced  upon  a varnished 
metal'  plate,  may  be  produced  in  an  ordinary 
copying -press.  The  modus  operandi  is  very 
simple.  To  the  bed  and  upper  plate  of  a press 
are  attached  wires  leading  from  a small  battery, 
so  that  when  the  top  of  the  instrufaent  is  screwed 
down  the  two  metal  surfaces  come  into  contact, 
and  an  electric  current  passes.  An  iron  plate 
resting  upon  the  bed  of  the  press  is  coated  with 
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pustules.  The  best  method  of  administering  the 
xylol  is  in  capsules,  which  are  now  furnished, 
containing  three,  eight,  and  twelve  drops,  al- 
though it  can  be  given  drop  by  drop  in  wine  or 
water.  Toluol  appears  to  have  no  effect. 


varnish,  and  upon  this  surface  is  written  with  a 
steel  point  any  communication  it  is  desired  to 
copy.  The  letters  having  thus  been  formed  in 
bare  metal,  a few  sheets  of  copying  paper  are  im- 
pregnated with  an  acid  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  placed  upon  the  scratched  plate, 
which  is  then  subjected  to  pressure  in  the  copy- 
ing-press. An  electric  current  passes  wherever 
the  metal  has  been  left  bare  (where  the  writing 
is,  therefore),  and  the  prussiate  solution  acting 
upon  the  iron,  there  is  found  prussiate  of  iron 
or  Prussian  blue  characters  corresponding  to 
those  scratched  upon  the  plate.  The  number 
of  copies  that  may  be  produced  by  this  electro- 
chemical action  is  almost  unlimited,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Prussian  blue  lines  is,  of  course, 
instantaneous. 

FUTURE  ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SUN. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Paine  communicates  to  Stlli- 
mari s Journal  a list  of  eclipses  visible  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  duriug  the  remainder  of  this  century. 
The  first  central  eclipse  will  be  that  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1875,  which  will  be  annular  in  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  four  of  the  New 
England  States.  The  duration  of  the  ring  on 
the  central  line  will  be  three  minutes  thirty-nine 
seconds.  At  Boston  it  will  be  only  two  minutes 
twenty-nine  seconds.  The  belt  of  country  over 
which  the  annular  eclipse  will  extend  will  be  110 
miles  wide.  Within  it  are  situated  the  observa- 
tories of  Hamilton  College,  Albany,  Harvard 
University,  Amherst  College,  and  Dartmouth 
College.  The  first  total  eclipse  will  be  that  of 
July  29,  1878,  when  the  shadow  of  the  moon 
will  pass  over  British  Columbia,  Montana,  Col- 
orado, Texas,  and  Cuba.  At  Denver,  Colorado, 
the  eclipse  will  be  total  nearly  three  minutes. 

DETERMINATION  OF  HEIGHT  OF  AURORAS. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Galle,  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Breslau,  celebrated  as  being  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  planet  Neptune  in  the  telescope,  has 
lately  given  a new  method  of  determining  the 
height  of  the  aurora.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  rays  which  form  the  auroral 
crown  are  parallel  to  the  magnetic  pole.  The 
deviation  from  apparent  parallelism  he  considers 
due  to  parallax,  and  thus  calculates  the  distance 
of  the  rays.  From  a number  of  observations 
made  by  himself  and  Dr.  Reimann  he  finds 
that  the  direction  of  the  rays  in  the  aurora  of 
February  4 deviated  from  the  magnetic  zenith 
by  from  3°  6'  to  10°  2'.  He  thus  finds  for  the 
different  rays  heights  varying  from  150  to  280 
miles. 

XYLOL  IN  SMALL-POX. 

A good  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited  by 
the  published  success  of  xylol  (dimethylbenzof, 
fane  of  the  many  products  of  the  distillation  of 
coal-tar)  as  a remedy  for  the  small-pox,  for  which 
it  has  been  applied  for  a considerable  time  in 
Berlin  by  Dr.  Zeulzer.  The  experiments  are 
stated  to  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  its 
use  in  one  of  the  principal  hospitals  of  Berlin  is 
becoming  very  extended.  The  dose  of  this  sub- 
stance for  an  adult  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops, 
and  from  three  to  five  for  children,  every  few 
hours.  No  injurious  effect  has  hitherto  been 
noted,  even  when  given  in  considerably  greater 
quantity.  It  is  applied  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  disease  till  the  complete  drying  up  of  the 


EMBALMING  AMONG  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  in  a lecture  upon 
the  science  and  art  of  embalming  thedead,  remarks 
that  three  different  methods  were  practiced  among 
the  Egyptians.  First,  embalming  proper,  by  the 
introduction  into  the  body  of  certain  odorous  es- 
sences or  antiseptics,  aided  by  after-immersion 
in  saline  solutions ; second,  preservation  by  sim- 
ple extraction  of  water  from  the  tissues ; third, 
by  the  injection  of  preservative  solutions  into  the 
blood-vessels.  He  remarks  that  the  first  of  these 
methods  includes  the  true  Egyptian  and  Greco- 
Egyptian  process  of  preservation,  as  detailed  at 
full  length  by  Herodotus,  and  consisted  essen- 
tially in  eviscerating  the  body  and  employing 
aromatic  preservatives,  and  in  exposure  to  a so- 
lution of  common  salt,  possibly  with  the  addition 
of  some  soda.  9 

COD-LIVER  OIL  PILLS. 

Dr.  Van  der  Court,  of  Brussels,  prepares  cod- 
liver  oil  by  adding  carefully  pulverized  slacked 
lime  to  the  oil,  little  by  little,  until  the  consist- 
ency requisite  for  forming  into  pills  is  obtained. 
Of  this  mass  he  gives  four  or  five  grains  as  a dose, 
after  each  meal,  flavoring  it  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  other  substance. 
This  remedy  he  considers  to  be  in  many  respects 
better  than  the  liquid  oil,  and  quite  useful  in  the 
early  stages  of  consumption.  The  more  chronic 
the  character  of  the  disease,  the  more  good  may 
be  expected  from  its  administration. 

MICROCOCCI  IN  MEASLES  AND  SCARLET 
FEVER. 

Dr.  Hallier,  well  known  by  his  researches  upon 
the  fungi  as  supposed  agents  or  concomitants  of 
disease,  states  in  a recent  paper  that  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  are  both  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  certain  fungi  in  the  blood,  w hich  can  be  seen 
by  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  minute  cell-like 
spores,  called  micrococcus.  In  the  course  of 
treatment  of  persons  affected  with  the  above 
diseases  care  was  taken  to  collect  the  perspira- 
tion obtained  from  the  patients  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, which,  on  being  submitted  to  Dr. 
Hallier  for  examination,  w'as  found  to  contain 
the  micrococcus  in  abundance. 

MANAGEABLE  BALLOON. 

The  advocates  of  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  balloon  for  the  every-day  purposes  of  life 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  result  of 
a series  of  experiments  lately  made  in  Paris  by 
M.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  and  recently  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  gen- 
tleman is  an  eminent  French  engineer,  and  w'ell 
acquainted  with  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
his  profession ; and  his  attention  was  especially 
called,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a balloon  which  possessed  some 
power  of  steerage. 

He  has  completed  the  first  construction  ac- 
cording to  his  new  plan,  and  made,  as  he  claims, 
entirely  successful  experiments  w'ith  it.  The 
balloon  is  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  egg,  the 
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longer  axis  horizontal,  with  an  oblohg  car  sus- 
pended from  it.  The  total  length  is  118  feet, 
and  its  diameter  at  the  point  of  greatest  circum- 
ference 49  feet.  The  rudder  by  which  the  bal- 
loon is  steered  is  a plain  triangular  surface,  made 
of  unvarnished  calico,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
turn  easily  on  its  forward  extremity.  The  car 
is  of  wicker-work,  containing  a windlass  for  the 
screw,  eight  men  to  manage  it,  and  is  capable 
of  carrying  fourteen  persons. 

The  rudder  is  fixed  to  the  balloon  itself,  and 
the  screw  is  below  it  and  immediately  attached 
to  the  car,  and  having  only  two  blades,  so  that 
when  the  ground  is  touched  they  can  be  placed 
horizontally  to  escape  injury.  The  windlass 
which  turns  the  screw  is  worked  by  four  to  eight 
men.  The  envelope  of  the  balloon  is  composed 
of  white  silk. 

The  constructor  does  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  make  a direct  movement  against  the  wind, 
but  only  to  deviate  from  its  direct  set  when  run- 
ning before  it.  He  expects  to  be  able  to  tack  to 
the  right  or  left,  but  does  not  hope  to  be  able  to 
beat  to  the  windward.  There  is  a second  bal- 
loon attachment  to  the  bottom  of  the  main  bal- 
loon, forming  a kind  of  compartment,  occupying  ( 
about  one- tenth  of  the  cubic  space  of  the  bal- 
loon,  and  serving  to  keep  it  stiff  and  of  the  re- 
quired shape. 

In  the  experimental  trip  of  M.  De  Lome  a 
half  gule  was  blowing,  and  the  result  answered 
entirely  to  his  expectations.  The  screw  drove 
the  balloon  about  five  miles  an  hour  quicker  than  j 
the  wind  was  blowing,  and  by  the  use  of  the  rud- 
der the  course  of  the  balloon  could  be  altered 
eleven  degrees,  either  way,  from  the  set  of  the 
wind. 


NATURE  OP  THE  AURORA. 

Messrs.  Heis  and  F15gel  have  lately  published 
the  result  of  an  elaborate  series  of  investigations 
into  the  subject  of  the  aurora,  and  especially  as 
to  its  altitude  and  its  position  in  space,  and  they 
sum  up  their  conclusions  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions : 1.  The  aurora  is  a luminous  phenomenon 
in  regions  which  are  either  entirely  outside  of 
our  atmosphere,  or  so  situated  that  only  the  low- 
est portion  enters  into  the  outermost  strata  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  observed  altitude  of  the  aurora 
varies  from  time  to  time,  but  the  basal  portion 
has  been  determined  to  lie  at  least  forty  miles  in 
height,  which,  of  course,  would  preclude  the  idea 
of  a direct  association  of  this  phenomenon  with 
clouds,  or  of  the  possibility  of  its  interposition 
between  a distant  mountain  and  the  observer,  as 
has  been  asserted.  2.  The  largest  portion  of  an 
aurora  is  a luminous  ocean  of  white  light,  which 
probably  has  its  centre  in  the  magnetic  pole,  and 
thence  may  extend  more  or  less  toward  the 
south.  Its  exact  magnitude  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  corresponding  observations  in  high 
northern  and  more  southern  latitudes  at  a great 
distance  apart.  The  depth  of  this  luminous 
stratum,  or  the  distance  between  its  upper  and 
j lower  borders,  1ms  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
3.  This  universal  luminous  ocean  is  bounded  by 
a fringe,  extending  in  the  direction  of  a magnet- 
ic parallel  circle,  which  develops  over  a more  or 
less  extended  space  the  phenomena  of  rays,  and 
which  seem  to  be  exclusively  limited  to  it ; the 
| observer  north  .of  the  fringe  seeing  rays  to  the 
south  of  him,  and  the  northern  sky  exhibiting 
only  a general  white  light.  It  is  probable  that 
this  border  or  fringe  may  have  a width  reach- 
ing 400  miles.  4.  The  fringe  in  general,  short- 
ly before  a period  of  radiation,  is  thrown  out 
in  the  form  of  concentric  waves  of  light  from 
the  universal  luminous  ocean  ; the  non-luminous 
space  remaining  behind  this  light  is  the  well- 
known  dark  segment.  5.  The  radiating  margin 
usually  divides  into  a number  of  secondary  areas 
which  we  may  call  the  fields  of  radiation.  6.  The 
fields  of  radiation  appear  to  move  with  great  ve- 
locity to  the  westward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  parallel  circle.  7.  The  fields  of  radi- 
ation send  out  upward  mosses  of  bright  light 
arranged  in  columnar  form — the  rays  proper — 
which  take  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  dip. 
All  the  luminous  emissions  of  a radiating  char- 
acter in  other  directions  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  genuine  rays.  8.  The  height  of  the  base  of 
the  rays  is  various,  some  observations  making  it 
from  80  to  140  miles,  and  the  greatest  height 
not  exceeding  160  miles.  9.  The  height  of  the 
summit  of  the  rays  in  extended  auroras  reaches 
280  miles,  sometimes  400,  the  maximum  being 
600.  10.  The  rays  always  have  white  light  be- 

low, and  pass  at  the  summit  into  red. 

ABIETINE,  A NEW  HYDROCARBON. 

Dr.  William  Wenzell  has  announced  to  the 
California  Pharmaceutical  Society  the  discovery 
of  a new  hydrocarbon,  which  he  calls  abietine. 
This  is  the  product  of  distillation  of  the  resinous 
exudations  of  the  Pinus  sabiniana , or  the  well- 
known  Sabine  pine  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Coast  Range ; also  called  nut  pine  and  Digger 
pine.  Mr.  Wenzell  finds  that  abietine  possesses 
qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  other  similar  hydrocarbons.  It  is 


STONES  IN  THE  STOMACHS  OP  COD-FISH. 

The  occurrence  of  stones  of  decided  magni- 
tude, and  in  considerable  number,  in  the  stom- 
achs of  cod-fish,  is  a fact  well  known  to  our 
fishermen,  and  various  surmises  have  been  made 
to  account  for  it.  It  is  a popular  impression, 
however,  that  these  are  taken  on  board  as  ballast 
just  before  a severe  storm,  in  order  to  prevent 
being  knocked  about  too  mercilessly  by  the 
waves.  A writer  in  Land  and  Water  suggests, 
as  a more  plausible  explanation  of  their  origin, 
that  upon  these  stones  are  affixed  barnacles  and 
other  marine  animals  and  shell-fish,  and  that 
they  are  swallowed  for  the  sake  of  their  attach- 
ments. These  being  digested  by  the  fish,  the 
stones  of  course  remain,  and  perhaps  can  not  be 
ejected  without  difficulty. 

The  same  writer  refers  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  cod-fish  and  the  hermit-crab — namely, 
that  the  former  feed  upon  the  winkle  and  other 
large  univalve  shells,  and  digesting  the  soft 
parts,  throw  out  the  shell,  whicll  is  very  soon 
seized  by  the  hermit-crab  and  token  possession 
of  for  its  habitation. 

FURNACE  8 LAG  FOR  ROAD  BALLAST. 

The  journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  men- 
tions a method  of  utilizing  slag,  as  used  at  the 
blast  furnaces  at  Osnabriick,  which  consists  in 
allowing  it  to  fall  into  a stream  of  water  from  a 
height  of  about  eight  feet.  By  this  means  it  be- 
comes granulated  into  particles  of  the  size  of 
beans,  and  it  is  then  used  as  ballast  for  roads 
and  railways. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


remarkable  for  its  low  specific  gravity,  and  its  low 
boiling-point,  as  compared  with  that  of  spirits  of 
turpentine.  It  is  a powerful  solvent  for  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  with  the  exception  of  castor- 
oil,  which  it  does  not  affect  at  all.  It  dissolves 
balsam  of  copaiba  freely,  and  in  all  proportions. 
When  burned  in  an  alcohol  lamp,  with  a flame 
not  too  large,  a brilliant  white  light  is  obtained 
without  smoke.  Its  vapor  is  powerfully  anaes- 
thetic when  inhaled,  and  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess as  an  insecticide  when  sprinkled  in  places 
frequented  by  moths. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS  OF  DIFFERENT 
REGIONS. 

In  a paper  by  Dr.  Friedmann,  on  the  climatic 
peculiarities  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  he 
states  that  when  passing  around  the  world  from 
east  to  west  the  following  climatological  condi- 
tions will  be  found  to  present  themselves  in  suc- 
cession. First,  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia  we 
have  a decided  continental  climate — cold  win- 
ter, warm  summer,  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  day  and  uight  and  be- 
tween the  coldest  and  warmest  months — the 
whole,  however,  tempered  by  the  influence  of 
the  east  wind.  Second,  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
we  have  the  highest  expression  of  a continental 
climate — very  hot  summers,  with  extreme  cold 
in  winter,  the  lowest  winter  temperature  on  the 
globe  being  in  latitude  of  about  G2  degrees.  We 
have  then  a gradual  equalization  of  this  conti- 
nental feature  as  we  pass  to  the  west,  until  we 
reach  number  three  of  his  division,  in  Western 
Europe.  Here  the  climate  is  purely  maritime — 
mild  winters,  moderate  summers,  and  but  little 
difference  between  day  and  night,  winter  and 
summer.  Fourth,  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
—cold  winters  and  hot  summers  characterize 
the  climate  ; the  southwest  wind  is  cool,  and  ex- 
tends over  the  continent.  Fifth,  the  central 
portion  of  Americu — similar  to  the  central  por- 
tion of  Asia,  although  with  less  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Sixth,  the  west  coast  of  America — 
climate  maritime,  similar  to  that  of  Western 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  warm  returning 
trade-winds  passing  over  the  sea  ; warmer  win- 
ters and  cooler  summers,  in  consequence  of  the 
cooling  action  of  the  sea  and  of  the  rather  feeble 
equatorial  ocean  current. 

ANTAGONISM  OF  HARMLESS  SERPENTS  TO 
POISONOUS  ONES. 

It  appears  to  be  a well-established  fact  that 
certain  harmless  serpents,  like  the  black  snake 
and  some  other  species  that  kill  their  prey  by 
compression,  take  an  especial  delight  in  de- 
stroying the  rattlesnake,  in  this  way  serving  a 
very  useful  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
by  antagonizing  and  restraining  the  increase  of 
such  noxious  reptiles.  Authentic  instances  in 
regard  to  the  black  snake  ( Coluber  constrictor ) 
are  on  record ; while  the  species  known  as  chain 
snake,  or  ring  snake,  in  the  Southern  States  (of 
the  genus  Ophibolus ),  is  carefully  protected  from 
destruction  on  account  of  a like  habit. 

We  now  learn  that  a similar  habit  belongs  to  a 
California  species,  called  ring  snake  ( Pityophis 
cotenifer),  a case  being  lately  recorded  in  which 
one  of  these  snakes  is  described  as  having  at- 
tacked a rattlesnake  by  creeping  stealthily  to- 
ward him  until  within  a few  feet,  and  then,  by  a 


sudden  spring,  leaping  upon  and  coiling  aronnd 
his  antagonist,  crushing  him  to  death  in  his  coils. 

THE  AURORA  OF  FEBRUARY  4. 

The  scientific  journals  at  home  and  abroad 
have  had  much  to  say  of  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  auroral  display  of  February  4,  1872. 
This  is  generally  asserted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  exhibitions  of  the  kind  seen  in 
Europe  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years ; and 
there  is  perhaps  none  recorded  over  as  wide  an 
extent  and  as  critically  investigated  by  so  many 
scientific  observers.  It  is  quite  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  comparison  of  the  phenomena  observed, 
after  the  data  are  all  accessible,  will  add  greatly 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  this  ce- 
lestial apparition. 

One  marked  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
fact  that  it  seemed  not  to  have  been  noticed  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  where  auroras  are 
very  abundant,  but  was  observed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  countries  where  those  displays  are 
very  rarely  seen. 

HAVE  TRILOBITES  LEGS? 

The  question  as  to  whether  trilobites  possessed 
legs  or  not  is  one  that  has  been  discussed  of  late 
quite  extensively — Professor  Dana,  Professor 
Smith,  and  Professor  Verrill,  of  New  Haven, 
having  taken  the  ground  that  the  animal  was 
without  these  appendages.  Mr.  Henry  Wood- 
ward, of  the  British  Museum,  however,  on  the 
strength  of  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  E.  Bil- 
lings, of  Montreal,  insisted  that  the  animal  had 
real  legs.  To  this  Professor  Dana  rejoins  that 
a renewed  examination  by  himself  and  colleagues 
only  tends  to  confirm  them  in  their  previously 
expressed  opinion,  that  the  arches  which  were 
supposed  to  carry  the  legs  are  so  slender  as  to  be 
incapable  of  bearing  the  free  legs  of  so  large  an 
animal,  the  diameter  of  the  joints  being  hardly 
more  than  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  outside  meas- 
ure, consequently  affording  insufficient  room  in- 
side for  the  required  muscles.  Legs  of  such  pro- 
portion, according  to  Professor  Smith,  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  crustaceans.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  regular  spacing  of  these  arches 
along  the  under  surface  renders  it  very  improba- 
ble indeed  that  they  supported  legs.  If  crowded 
together  the  argument  would  be  of  less  weight, 
but  while  they  are  so  very  slender,  they  are  ono- 
fourth  of  an  inch  apart. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  MUSEUM. 


The  valuable  series  of  illustrated  catalogues  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  has  lately  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  two  numbers ; one  upon  the 
immature  stages  of  the  Odonata , by  Lewis  Ca- 
bot, and  the  other  on  the  Ophiuridce  and  Astro- 
phytidee , by  Theodore  Lyman. 

The  first-mentioned  work  is  restricted  to  the 
sab-family  Gomphina , although  the  history  of 
the  remaining  five  families  of  the  Odonata  is  • 
promised  in  their  succession.  The  riches  of  the 
museum  in  this  group  of  insects  are  shown  in 
the  fact  that,  while  two  species  only  were  known 
previously,  seventeen  are  here  described — eleven 
from  America  (four  of  these  from  South  Ameri- 
ca), three  from  Asia,  and  three  from  Europe. 
Specific  determinations  were  made  by  Dr.  Ha- 
gen, the  well-known  entomologist  connected  with 
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the  muse  am.  A series  of  three  well-drawn  plates 
illustrates  the  book.  The  work  on  the  Ophi- 
uridce  is  a supplement  to  an  elaborate  catalogue 
by  Mr.  Lyman,  published  about  six  years  ago, 
and  includes  many  additional  species ; especial- 
ly some  forms  obtained  in  the  deep-sea  dredg- 
ings off  the  Florida  coast.  The  work,  like  its 
predecessors,  is  intended  to  include  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  to  date,  in  addition  to  de- 
scriptions of  new  species  actually  in  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology. 

ELIMINATION  OP  ALCOHOL  FROM  THE 
SYSTEM. 

Dr.  Duprd  has  been  prosecuting  extended 
investigations  into  the  subject  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  alcohol  taken  into  the  human  system, 
and  presents  the  results  of  his  inquiries  as  fol- 
lows: The  amount  of  alcohol  eliminated  per 
day  does  not  increase  with  the  continuance  of 
the  alcohol  diet;  therefore  all  the  alcohol  con- 
sumed daily  must  of  necessity  be  disposed  of 
daily ; and  as  it  certainly  is  not  eliminated  with- 
in that  time,  it  must  be  destroyed  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  elimination  of  alcohol  following  the  in- 
gestion of  a dose,  or  doses,  of  alcohol  ceases  in 
from  nine  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  has 
been  taken.  The  amount  of  alcohol  eliminated, 
in  both  breath  and  urine,  is  a minute  fraction 
only  of  the  alcohol  taken. 

REPORT  ON  KEROSENE. 

The  services  of  Professor  Chandler,  in  his 
official  connection  with  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York,  in  the  investigation  of  the  chemistry 
of  adulterations,  in  the  past,  are  well  known 
and  appreciated.  He  has  now  added  to  the  se- 
ries of  researches  in  this  direction  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a report  upon  petroleum  os  an  illumi- 
nator, in  which  he  shows  the  advantages  and  1 
perils  which  attend  its  use,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  prevention  of  the  traffic  in  danger- 
ous kerosene  and  naphtha.  We  commend  this 
valuable  memoir,  which  belongs  to  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Y'ork  for  1870, 
to  the  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  the 
subject.  He  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  these  dangers  is  to  ed- 
ucate it  as  to  the  properties  of  petroleum,  this 
being  done  most  effectually  through  the  news- 
papers which  are  published  in  every  city  and  vil- 
lage, and  by  the  issue  of  clear  statements  in  re- 
gard to  it  in  the  form  of  circulars.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  successfully  tried  in  New  Orleans 
and  some  oilier  places;  and  when  the  people 
are  fully  informed  in  regard  to  the  dangers  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  the  compounds  of  naphtha, 
dealers  in  them  will  go  out  of  business  for  want 
of  purchasers.  He  also  thinks  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  each  State  should  pass  stringent  laws, 
with  severe  penalties,  for  the  regulation  of  pe- 
troleum products. 

PROOF  OF  THE  GREAT  DISTANCE  OF  THE 
AURORA  FROM  THE  EARTH. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  calls  attention  to  what  he 
considers  a strange  circumstance  connected  with 
the  remarkable  aurora  of  February  4 of  this 
year.  He  remarks  that  if  it  be  the  fact,  as 
stated,  that  the  magnetic  perturbations  were  ex- 
perienced at  the  same  time  in  America  and  Eu- 


rope, while  the  chief  luminous  phenomena  com- 
menced six  hours  later  in  the  former,  it  would  go 
to  show  that  the  region  of  auroral  manifestations 
is  exterior  to  the  earth,  since  the  aspect  of  the  si- 
dereal heavens  is  the  same  in  the  evening  hours 
in  Europe  and  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  North 
America,  it  would  seem,  in  fact,  as  if  the  great 
auroral  light  phenomena  were  witnessed  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  when  those  regions  of  the 
earth  were  severally  turned  toward  a certain  re- 
gion of  extra-terrestrial  space. 

BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  IN  EPILEPSY. 

Du  Saulle  has  lately  presented  the  result  of 
his  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  207  cases  of 
epilepsy  by  bromide  of  potassium.  11c  duds  that 
this  treatment  does  not  produce  any  mischievous 
effects,  provided  that  it  be  of  perfect  chemical 
purity,  lie  has  had  patients  who  have  taken 
from  one  to  two  drams  daily  for  a long  period 
without  any  evil  results.  The  ill  effects  record- 
ed from  the  use  of  this  drug,  in  his  opinion,  are 
experienced  only  when  it  is  not  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Of  the  207  cases  referred  to,  in  1 7 absolute 
suspension  of  the  epileptic  symptoms  ensued  for 
from  two  to  four  years ; in  28  absolute  suspension 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  months;  in  33 
considerable  amelioration ; in  93  partial  amelio- 
ration; and  in  110  failure.  He  considers  the 
bromide  of  potassium  to  be  of  the  utmost  possi- 
ble value  in  this  disease|  if  properly  administer- 
ed, and  very  likely  to  effect,  if  not  a cure,  at  least 
a considerable  improvement  of  the  symptoms. 

THAWING  FROZEN  GROUND. 

The  Scientific  American  contains  a notice  in 
regard  to  thawing  frozen  ground  in  winter  for 
purposes  of  excavation.  The  writer  claims  to 
have  ascertained  that  a small  jet  of  steam,  ap- 
plied under- ground,  will  remove  the  frost  in  a 
1 short  time  from  a very  large  extent  of  earth. 
This  is  done  by  forcing  steam,  under  pressure 
from  a boiler,  under  the  earth  in  a suitable  pipe ; 
and  as  the  fluid  escapes  it  penetrates  the  soil,  is 
condensed,  and  parting  with  its  latent  heat, 
thaws  out  the  ground  as  indicated. 

A THREAD  ALGA  IN  THE  8TEM  OF  A 
DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANT. 

Dr.  Reinke,  in  making  cross  sections  for  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  a stem  of  a plant 
known  as  Gunnera  scabra , found  a blue-green 
spot,  which  he  discovered  to  constitute  the  cross 
section  of  a bluish-green  thread  alga,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Scytonema , and  hence  called  S. 
gunner  ce,  This  was  completely  inclosed  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  stem,  and  separated  from  the 
upper  surface  by  a thick  cellular  stratum. 

EJECTION  OF  YOUNG  BIRDS  FROM  NESTS 
BY  YOUNG  CUCKOOS. 

The  fact  has  long  been  known  that  the  En- 
glish cuckoo  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds  to  be  hatched  out,  and  that  the  parasite 
occupies  the  nest  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful 
owmers.  A communication  by  Dr.  Jenner  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  gave  the  first  record 
of  this  exclusion  on  the  part  of  the  cuckoo,  and 
the  method  by  which  it  w’as  accomplished,  and 
Mr.  Blackburn,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
has  lately  verified  and  authenticated  his  state- 
ment. In  one  instance  he  found  the  nest  of  a 
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titlark  with  two  eggs  in  it,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
cuckoo.  TbiB  was  carefully  watched,  and  at  a 
subsequent  visit  to  the  nest  the  titlarks  were 
found  hatched,  but  not  the  egg  of  the  cuckoo. 
At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  young  cuckoo 
was  found  in  the  nest,  and  the  titlarks  were  out- 
side of  it,  down  a bank,  apparently  quite  lively. 
They  were  returned  to  the  nest  with  the  cuckoo, 
which  struggled  about  till  it  got  its  back  under 
one  of  them,  when  it  climbed,  backward,  up  the 
side  of  the  nest,  and  threw  the  titlark  over  the 
margin  and  down  the  bank.  This  was  repeated 
in  several  instances,  quite  often  enough  to  show 
that  it  was  a regular  instinct  of  the  animal. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  case  was  that 
the  cuckoo  was  perfectly  naked,  without  a vestige 
of  feathers,  and  its  eyes  still  unopened,  w hile  the 
titlarks  were  more  or  less  feathered  and  with 
bright  eyes.  A second  case  of  similar  character 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Rowley  in  the  May 
number  of  Hardwickes  Science- Gossip. 

DEFECTIVE  BRAIN  AND  DEFORMED 
FEATURES. 

Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  an  article 
by  Professor  Laycock,  written  as  long  ago  as 
1862,  in  which  he  notices  the  coexistence  of 
weakness  or  defective  organization  of  the  brain 
with  certain  peculiarities  of  formation  of  the 
face,  and  especially  of  the  parts  answering  to  the 
ribs  of  the  cranial  vertebrae.  Congenital  defect 
of  the  brain  and  tendency  to  tissue  degeneration 
are  very  prominently  associated  with  a defective 
and  receding  chin,  and  the  structure  of  the  ear 
presents  a similar  harmony.  In  the  perfect  ear 
the  cartilage  is  compressed  within  an  ellipse  or 
ellipsoid  proportionate  to  the  head,  and  to  this 
is  attached  a geometrically  formed  helix  and  a 
pendent  ellipsoid  lobule.  In  proportion  as  these 
are  defective,  or  as  the  ear  is  monstrous,  trian- 
gular, square,  or  of  irregular  form,  is  indicated 
a tendency  to  cerebral  degeneration  or  defect. 
Monstrous  ears,  with  defective  helix  or  lobules, 
are  very  common  in  idiots  or  imbeciles.  The 
defective  form,  and  absence  of  the  lobule  in  the 
female  Aztec  Cretin,  and  in  the  cose  of  demen- 
tia, are  instances  in  point.  The  ear  of  the  male 


Aztec  Cretin  is  also  defective,  but  it  more  near- 
ly resembles  the  ear  of  the  chimpanzee. 

NEW  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESa 

According  to  the  London  News , a new  system 
of  photographic  lithography  has  been  introduced 
in  Berlin,  based  upon  the  fact  that  caoutchouc, 
like  Jew’s-pitch  and  some  other  hydrocarbons,  is 
capable  of  receiving  a photographic  impression. 
A thin  film  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  benzole  is 
first  spread  upon  paper,  and  exposed  in  the  cam- 
era in  the  usual  manner.  The  portions  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  light  are  ren- 
dered insoluble,  and  the  other  portions  are  then 
washed  away,  as  in  Mr.  Pouncey’s  process.  The 
caoutchouc,  wherever  it  remains  on  the  paper, 
will  receive  a greasy  ink  from  a roller  which  is 
now  passed  over  the  sheet,  and  the  impression 
thus  obtained  may  be  transferred  to  the  litho- 
graphic stone,  and  printed  from  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  plan  is  virtually  a reproduction 
of  Pouncey’s  process,  with  the  substitution  of 
caoutchouc  for  the  bitumen  of  Judaea. 

ACTION  OF  SALT  OF  POTASH  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Considerable  interest  was  excited  some  months 
ago  by  the  detail  of  experiments  prosecuted  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Wood  upon  the  action  of  6alts 
of  potassa  on  vegetation.  In  a subsequent  com- 
munication to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety he  states  that  in  a field  of  grain  devoted 
to  these  experiments,  the  soil  of  w hich  was  pre- 
viously exhausted  by  bad  culture,  one-lialf  was 
enriched  by  barn  manure,  and  the  other  half 
with  similar  manure  writh  the  addition  of  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  wood  ashes.  The  effect  of  the 
latter  application  w as  especially  marked,  the  yield 
being  much  greater  than  with  the  former.  The 
most  striking  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
ashes  of  the  poke-berry  (. Phytolacca  decandrd). 

APOMORPHIA  OF  NO  THERAPEUTIC  VALUE. 

Siebert  informs  us  that  apomorphine,  to  which 
considerable  therapeutic  value  has  been  ascribed 
by  Richardson  and  others,  is  of  comparatively 
little  real  merit  in  its  physiological  action,  and 
is  very  subject  to  decomposition. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  May — 
only  a few  days  before  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. — The  Senate,  May  3,  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Pacific  Subsidy  bill,  increasing  the 
appropriation  to  $1,000,000.  This  amendment 
was  afterward  passed  by  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  May  9,  the  Amnesty  bill  was 
again  under  consideration.  Mr.  Sumner’s 
amendment,  the  Supplemental  Civil  Rights  bill, 
was  passed,  but  the  bill  itself  w*as  rejected,  lack- 
ing a two-thirds  vote. — In  the  House,  May  13, 
Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  reported  back  his 
Special  Amnesty  bill,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a substitute.  The  substitute  was 
a general  bill  removing  the  political  disabilities 
imposed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  from  all 
persons  except  members  of  the  Thirty-sixth  and 
Thirty-seventh  Congresses,  heads  of  departments, 


members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy.  The  Southern  members 
were  anxious  to  pass  both  bills,  and  no  objection 
being  made,  both  bills  were  passed.  Before  the 
votes  were  taken  on  the  two  measures,  Messrs. 
Rainey  and  Elliott,  two  colored  members  from 
SouthCarolina,  appealed  to  the  Democratic  side 
to  show  the  same  magnanimity  toward  the  col- 
ored people  by  the  passage  of  a civil  rights  bill, 
as  they  showed  toward  the  Southern  people  in 
desiring  and  urging  general  amnesty.  Mr.  Elli- 
ott offered  a resolution  instructing  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  report  a civil  rights  bill,  and 
asked  fora  suspension  of  the  rules  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution.  The  vote  stood  1 1 2 yeas 
to  77  nays,  the  nays  all  coming  from  the  Demo- 
crats, tw'o-thirds  not  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
The  rules  were  not  suspended. 

On  May  22  the  House  Amnesty  bill  (Mr.  But- 
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ler’s  substitute)  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
was  signed  by  the  President  The  exceptions, 
it  is  estimated,  cover  about  300  cases.  The 
same  day  the  Senate  passed  the  Supplemental 
• Civil  Rights  bill,  as  a separate  measure  from  the 
Amnesty  bill.  As  passed,  the  bill  does  not  in- 
clude mixed  schools  nor  equal  privileges  in  be- 
nevolent institutions.  The  Senate,  on  the  22d, 
also  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  act, 
28  to  15,  and  the  Supplemental  Apportionment 
bill,  giving  an  extra  Congressman  (at  large)  to 
several  States  which  have  large  fractions. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  Enforcement  act  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  38  to  17,  May  10.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  supervisors  of  elec- 
tion at  Congressional  elections  in  each  voting  pre- 
cinct where  a request  is  made  for  the  same  by 
two  citizens  of  the  district. 

The  House,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  May 
10,  passed  the  Fortification  bill,  appropriating 
$1,985,000. 

The  President,  May  14,  sent  two  special  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  one  recommending  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  immigrants,  and  the  other 
transmitting  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania.  The  leg- 
islation recommended  in  behalf  of  immigrants  is 
to  secure,  “ first,  such  room  and  accommodation 
on  shipboard  as  is  necessary  for  health  and  com- 
fort, and  such  privacy  as  will  not  compel  immi- 
grants to  be  unwilling  witnesses  to  so  much  vice 
and  misery;  and  second,  legislation  to  protect 
them  upon  their  arrival  at  our  sea-ports  from  the 
knaves  who  are  ever  ready  to  despoil  them  of  the 
little  they  are  able  to  bring  with  them.” 

In  the  Senate,  April  30,  the  House  bill  repeal- 
ing all  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  was  passed,  with 
an  amendment  providing  that  the  measure  shall 
not  go  into  effect  till  the  1st  of  July,  1872,  and 
that  there  shall  be  a rebate  on  all  duty-paid  goods 
in  bond  on  that  date.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
May  1. — In  the  House,  May  20,  Mr.  Dawes 
moved  to  suspend  the  rules,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Tariff  bill,  and  that  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  committee  do  pass.  His  mo- 
tion was  passed,  147  to  62.  The  reduction  in  the 
revenue  effected  by  this  tariff  bill  amounts  to  over 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  on  dutiable  imports,  to 
eighteen  and  a half  millions  by  the  free  list,  and 
to  nearly  thirteen  millions  in  the  internal  revenue. 
Thus  the  total  reduction  amounts  to  forty-two  and 
one-half  milliens  of  dollars.  The  duties  on  cot- 
ton and  woolen  manufactures,  iron,  India  rubber, 
and  other  articles  are  reduced  ten  per  cent.,  and 
reductions  are  also  made  on  various  drugs. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
considered  the  various  telegraph  schemes  for 
connecting  by  cable  America  and  Asia  April 
30.  The  bill  proposing  a subsidy  to  the  con- 
structors of  the  cable,  and  also  the  one  provid- 
ing for  the  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of  a com- 
pany established  for  this  purpose,  were  not  favor- 
ably considered.  After  considerable  discussion 
Mr.  Casserly  wfas  instructed  to  draft  a bill  incor- 
porating the  American  and  Asiatic  Telegraph 
Company.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  company 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining a telegraph  cable  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years,  Congress  to  reserve  the  power  of  regula- 
ting the  tariff  for  the  transmission  of  messages, 
and  the  United  States  is  to  have  the  privilege 


of  purchasing  the  line  at  any  time  it  may  desire 
upon  the  payment  of  its  appraised  value. 

In  the  Senate,  April  29T,  a resolution  was 
passed  to  incorporate  a company  to  arrange  for 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

To  remedy  the  existing  difficulty  between  our 
government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  the  presentation  on  our  part  of  indirect  claims 
before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  a 
supplemental  article  to  the  Washington  Treaty 
w'as  drawn  up  by  Lord  Granville  and  submitted 
to  Mr.  Schenck  May  10,  and  was  by  the  latter 
telegraphed  to  Secretary  Fish.  The  substance 
of  this  article  is  that,  in  consideration  of  an 
agreement  between  the  two  governments  that  in- 
direct claims,  “ growing  out  of  the  acts  of  par- 
ticular vessels,  alleged  to  have  been  enabled  to 
commit  depredations  upon  the  shipping  of  a bel- 
ligerent by  reason  of  such  want  of  diligence  in 
the  performance  of  neutral  obligations  as  that 
which  is  imputed  by  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain,  ” should  not  be  admitted,  the  Presiddht 
of  the  United  States  consents  that  he  will  make 
no  claim  for  such  indirect  losses  before  the  Ar- 
bitration Tribunal.  This  article  was  submitted 
by  the  President,  together  with  the  previous  cor- 
respqpdence,  to  the  United  States  Senate  May  13. 

Senator  Orris  S.  Ferry  was  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years  from  March,  1873,  by  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  May  1 5. 

The  “Committee  of  Seventy’s  charter”  for 
New  York  city,  which  passed  the  Legislature  in 
April,  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  April  30. 
The  leading  objection  presented  was  against  the 
cumulative  system  of  voting,  which  was  believed 
by  the  Governor  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
question  of  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto  was 
lost  by  a vote  of  37  to  80.  On  the  following 
day  the  Governor  sent  in  a veto  of  the  New 
York  City  Election  law,  the  main  objection  to 
w hich  was  that  it  was  so  intimately  connected  r 
with  the  extinct  charter  as  to  make  it  inopera- 
tive. The  veto  was  laid  on  the  table.  Appar- 
ently resolved  not  to  abandon  the  effort  at  mu- 
nicipal reform,  another  measure  was  brought 
forward  May  2.  On  that  day,  in  pursuance  of 
Senator  Tiemann’s  resolution  instructing  Senator 
Palmer,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Cities,  to 
examine  the  charter  of  1870  and  the  amend- 
ments made  to  it  in  1871,  the  committee  report- 
ed a bill  amending  the  charter  of  1870.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  election  of  the  Mayor  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  and  of  Aldermen  and  Assistant 
Aldermen,  to  take  their  places  on  January  1, 
1873,  at  which  time  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
present  boards  expire.  It  legislates  out  of  of- 
fice all  the  present  heads  of  departments  and 
commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  the  Con- 
troller. The  Commissioners  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  go  out.  The  Mayor  is  to  ap- 
point all  heads  of  departments,  suspend  them 
for  cause,  and  they  can  be  removed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Mayor  is  to  be  elected  for  two  years, 
and  all  officials  are  to  go  into  office  on  the  1 st  of 
July.  The  Department  of  Buildings  is  meiged 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  Street- 
cleaning  Commission  is  merged  in  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  Mayor  appoints  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Commission.  The  bill  provides  that  no 
officer  of  the  city  or  county  government  shall 
hold  any  other  civil  office. 
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This  second  charter  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
with  slight  amendments,  May  3,  and,  with  still 
farther  amendments,  by  the  House,  May  7. 
The  bill,  after  the  vote  was  taken,  was  sent  up 
to  the  Senate,  whicl^  refused  to  concur  in  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Assembly  by  a vote 
of  19  to  4,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Palmer  a 
conference  committee  was  appointed,  the  Presi- 
dent designating  Senators  Palmer,  Murphy,  and 
Woodin.  The  report  of  this  committee  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  another  committee  of  con- 
ference was  appointed.  Finally,  on  May  10, 
an  agreement  was  reached,  the  Senate  yielding 
to  the  Assembly’s  demand  to  forbid  sectarian 
appropriations,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  It 
was  doomed  to  failure  in  the  end,  however,  for 
the  Governor  vetoed  it  on  May  16.  Several 
grounds  of  objection  were  mentioned  by  the 
Governor,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  many 
thousand  citizens  would  be  disfranchised  by 
the  clause  which  enacts  that  no  voter  may  cast 
a ballot  if  he  has,  since  the  last  registry,  moved 
into  another  election  district. 

The  New  York  Registry  law,  so  amended  as 
to  meet  the  Governor’s  objections,  passed  the 
Senate  May  11. 

Judge  Albert  Cardozo,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  resigned,  under  fear  of  impeach- 
ment, May  1,  and  Judge  W.  11.  Leonard,  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. On  the  same  day  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  presented  by  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  against  Judge  George  G.  Barnard,  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  trial. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  finished  its 
labors  May  14,  and  adjourned  sine  die . 

The  Liberal  Republican  National  Convention 
was  held  at  Cincinnati,  beginning  May  1.  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz  was  permanent  chairman.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  presented  the  following 
' platform  of  resolutions,  which  was  adopted : 

First,  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law.  and  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  in 
its  dealings  with  the  people  to  mete  out  equal  and  ex- 
act justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or 
pereuasion,  religious  or  political. 

SecotuL  We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  union 
of  these  States,  emancipation  and  enfranchisement, 
and  to  oppose  any  reopening  of  the  questions  settled 
by  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

Third,  We  demand  the  immediate  and  absolute  re- 
moval of  all  disabilities  imposed  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion, which  was  finally  subdued  seven  years  ago,  be- 
lieving that  universal  amnesty  will  result  in  complete 
pacification  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Fourth,  Local  self-government  with  impartial  suf- 
frage will  guard  the  rights  of  all  citizens  more  securely 
than  any  centralized  power.  The  public  welfare  re- 

auires  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  au- 
jority,  and  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of 
the  habeas  corpus.  We  demand  for  the  individual  the 
largest  liberty  consistent  with  public  order,  for  the 
Slate  self-government,  and  for  the  nation  a return  to 
the  methods  of  peace  and  the  constitutional  limitations 
of  power. 

Fifth.  The  civil  service  of  the  government  has  be- 
come a mere  instrument  of  partisan  tvranny  and  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  an  object  of  scltish  greed.  It  is 
a scandal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions,  and 
breeds  a demoralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity 
of  republican  government.  We  therefore  demand 
such  thorough  reforms  of  the  civil  service  as  are  of  the 
most  pressing  necessities  of  the  hour;  that  honesty, 
capacity,  and  fidelity  constitute  the  only  valid  claims 
to  public  employment ; that  the  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment cease  to  be  a matter  of  arbitrary  favoritism  and 
patronage;  and  that  public  station  become  again  a 
post  of  honor.  To  this  end  it  is  Imperatively  re- 


quired that  no  President  shall  be  a candidate  for  re- 
election. 

Sixth . We  demand  a system  of  federal  taxation 
which  shall  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  and  which  shall  provide  the 
means  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment economically  administered— the  pensions,  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  and  a moderate  reduction 
annually  of  the  principal  thereof ; and  recognizing 
that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respective 
systems  of  protection  and  free  trade,  we  remit  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their  Congres- 
sional districts,  and  to  the  decision  of  Congress  there- 
on, wholly  free  of  Executive  interference  or  dictation. 

Seventh.  The  public  credit  must  be  sacredly  main- 
tained, and  we  denounce  repudiation  in  every  form 
and  guise. 

Eighth.  A speedy  return  to  specie  payment  is  de- 
manded alike  by  the  highest  considerations  of  com- 
mercial morality  and  honest  government. 

Xinth.  We  remember  with  gratitude  the  heroism 
and  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  no  act  of  ours  shall  ever  detract  from  their 
justly  earned  fame  or  the  full  reward  of  their  patriot- 
ism. 

Tenth.  We  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants  of  lands 
to  railroads  or  other  corporations.  The  public  domain 
should  be  held  sacred  to  actual  settlers. 

Eleventh.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  peace  by  treating  with  all  on 
fair  and  equal  terms,  regarding  It  Alike  dishonorable 
cither  to  demand  what  is  not  right  or  to  submit  to 
what  Is  wrong. 

Thcel/th.  For  the  promotion  and  Buccess  of  these 
vital  principles,  ana  the  support  of  the  candidates 
nominated  by  this  convention,  we  invite  and  cordially 
welcome  the  co-operation  of  all  patriotic  citizens,  with- 
out regard  to  previous  affiliations. 

Horace  Greeley  was  nominated  for  President 
on  the  sixth  ballot.  The  whole  number  of  dele- 
gates was  714  ; necessaiy  to  a choice,  858.  The 
sixth  ballot,  as  finally  arranged,  stood  187  for 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  482  for  Mr.  Greeley. 
The  lion.  Gratz  Brown  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Greeley  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion in  a letter  dated  May  20. 

Republican  State  Conventions,  nominating 
delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  have 
been  held  as  follows : Of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore, 
April  24  ; of  New  Hampshire,  at  Concord,  May 
8 ; of  Delaware,  at  Dover,  May  9 ; of  New  York, 
at  Elmira,  May  15;  of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln, 
May  15 ; of  Michigan,  at  Detroit,  May  16 ; of 
Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock,  May  18. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  New 
York  was  held  at  Rochester  May  15,  and  elected 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Tennes- 
see was  held  at  Nashville  May  10. 

The  strike  of  the  carpenters,  ♦masons,  and 
brick-lavers  of  New  York  city  in  May  was  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  a reduction  of  the  day’s 
labor  to  eight  hours. 

The  statistics  of  religion  for  the  United  States 
just  completed  at  the  Census  Office  show  the  to- 
tal number  of  church  organizations  upon  the  1st 
of  June,  1870,  to  be  72,451  ; the  total  number 
of  church  edifices  to  be  63,074  ; the  total  church 
accommodation  to  be  21,659,562;  and  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  church  property  to  be 
§354,429,581.  The  statistics  of  church  accom- 
modation for  the  principal  denominations  are  as 
follows;  Baptist,  regular,  3,997,116;  Baptist, 
other,  363,019;  Roman  Catholic,  1,990,514; 
Congregational,  1,117,212  : Episcopal,  991,051 ; 
Lutheran,  997.332;  Methodist,  6,528,209;  Pres- 
byterian, regular,  2, 198,900  ; Presbyterian,  oth- 
er, 499,344.  The  value  of  the  church  property 
owned  by  these  denominations  is : Baptist,  reg- 
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ular,  $39,229,221  ; Baptist,  other,  $2,378,977 ; 
Roman  Catholic,  $60,985,566 ; Congregation- 
al, $23  ,069,698;  Episcopal,  $36,514,549;  Lu- 
theran, $14,917,747  ; Methodist,  $69,854,121 ; 
Presbyterian,  regular,  $47,828,732 ; Presbyteri- 
an, other,  $5,436,524. 

DISASTERS. 

Niblo’s  Garden,  in  New  York,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  May  6.  The  total  loss  was 
about  $200,000.  No  clew  could  be  obtained  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  The  theatre  was 
burned  once  before,  on  September  16,  1846,  but 
rebuilt  within  three  years.  The  owners  promise 
a new  building  of  great  spleudor,  to  be  opened 
next  fall. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Colliery,  two  miles  from 
Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  scene  of  a 
fire-damp  explosion  May  11,  by  which  three 
members  of  a surveying  party  were  killed,  and 
one  was  severely  W'ounded. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Tripoli  went  ashore  on 
South  Tuskar  rock,  off  Carnsore  Point,  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  was  totally  wrecked.  Her  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  saved,  but  the  cargo  was 
lost.  The  Tripoli  was  an  iron  vessel,  of  2058 
tons,  built  at  Glasgow  in  1865,  and  has  been 
running  on  the  Qunard  lino  between  Boston 
and  Liverpool,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

OBITUARY. 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  the  artist  and  poet, 
died  in  New  York  May  11,  in  the  fifty-first  year 
of  his  age. 

Hon.  George  F.  Fort,  ex-Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  died  April  23,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

Jacob  Hardenburgh,  New  York  State  Senator, 
died  at  Albany  April  29,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

Alexander  Robinson,  Chief  of  the  Pottawato- 
mie Indians,  died  April  23,  aged  one  hundred 
years. 

EUROPE. 

A memorial  was  presented  to  Earl  Granville, 
May  4,  urging  her  majesty's  government  to  se- 
cure a ju»f  and  equitable  copyright  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Among  the  signers  of  the 
memorial  are  Carlyle,  Froude,  Stuart  Mill,  Hux- 
ley, Morley,  and  Ruskin.  Lord  Granville  re- 
plied that  the  government  would  carefully  con- 
sider the  subject. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  May  6,  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Gordon,  member 
for  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  universities,  provid- 
ing that  the  Scriptures  shall  form  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  was  carried  against  the 
government  by  a vote  of  216  to  209. 

A wide-spread  insurrection,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Don  Carlos,  broke  out  in  Spain  late  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  for  a time  serious  results 
were  threatened.  The  government,  however, 
dealt  promptly  and  vigorously  with  the  insur- 
gents, and  soon  succeeded  in  suppressing  the 
movement.  Marshal  Serrano  shot  all  the  cap- 
tives who  had  deserted  from  the  Spanish  army 
to  the  Carlists,  but  spared  the  lives  of  all  others. 
On  May  11  the  government  officially  announced 
thq  surrender  of  large  numbers  of  the  insurrec- 
tionists, and  the  end  of  the  revolt.  Following 
this  announcement  were  a number  of  engage- 
ments, the  details  of  which  are  not  known.  A 
new  complication  arose  soon  afterward.  Sefiors 


Castelar,  Margall,  and  Figueras,  the  celebrated 
republican  leaders  in  the  Cortes,  published  a 
manifesto  repudiating  both  Don  Carlos  and  King 
Amadeus,  and  calling  upon  republicans  to  pre- 
pare for  the  combat.  Admiral  Yinalet,  who 
commanded  the  insurgents  in  the  Department 
of  Murcia,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Carthogena, 
to  await  a trial  by  court-martial  for  high  treason. 

The  annual  Spanish  budget  has  been  made 
public.  The  expenditures  of  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  662,000,000  pesetas,  and  the  re- 
ceipts 548,000,000.  The  budget  proposes  to 
levy  a tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  railway  fares.  The 
tax  on  the  interest  of  the  internal  debt  is  retain- 
ed. Legacies  are  also  taxed,  and  the  tax  on 
landed  property  is  increased  ten  per  cent.  The 
budget  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is  con- 
tinued substantially  without  change. 

The  Spanish  Cortes,  May  18,  passed  a bill  to 
bring  the  effective  force  of  the  regular  army  up 
to  80,000  men. 

Another  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  continued 
for  several  days.  New  craters  opened,  and  great 
streams  of  lava  poured  down  the  mountain’s 
side,  while  showers  of  bunting  cinders  and  old 
scorne  were  carried  by  fierce  winds  in  all  direc- 
tions. Flames  burst  from  the  earth  in  several 
places,  and  as  many  os  two  hundred  persons 
were  burned  to  death.  The  neighboring  villages 
were  in  extreme  peril,  and  were  speedily  desert- 
ed by  their  inhabitants.  The  stream  of  lava 
near  San  Sebastiano  was  sixteen  feet  deep,  and 
in  many  other  places  scarcely  less.  The  devas- 
tation was  terrible.  Thousands  of  acres  of  cul- 
tivated lands  were  overwhelmed  by  ashes  and 
lava,  and  farms  and  vineyards  were  completely 
buried.  The  government  promptly  aided  the  suf- 
ferers, under  the  personal  direction  of  the  king. 

The  Italian  government  has  sent  a communi- 
cation to  the  government  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Roumania,  protesting  against  the  persecution 
and  oppression  of  the  Jews  in  that  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  German  army  for 
1873  shows  a total  force  of  401,659  combatant 
officers  and  men,  94,742  horses,  and  1672  sur- 
geons. The  infantry  consists  of  8584  officers, 
25,821  sub  - officers,  9286  musicians,  216,156 
privates,  1599  hospital  assistants,  5471  artisans, 
895  surgeons,  449  paymasters,  448  armorers,  and 
4171  horses.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the 
infantry  regiments,  comprising  201,000  officers 
and  men  and  3206  horses,  are  contributed  by 
Prussia,  which  also  has  five  military  schools  for 
sub-officers,  and  a school  of  musketry. 

The  trials  of  the  persons  who  were  charged 
with  murdering  the  hostages  in  the  prison  of 
La  Roquette  during  the  reign  of  the  Commune 
terminated  late  in  April,  and  their  sentences  have 
been  promulgated.  The  woman  Gay  art,  who 
was  the  principal  actor  in  this  tragedy,  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  thirty  other  persons 
who  were  connected  with  the  crime  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  various  terms. 

M.  Goulard  was  appointed  French  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  M.  Teisserene  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  late  in  April. 

A serious  riot  took  place  in  Kharkof,  a large 
market -town  of  South  Russia,  early  in  May, 
caused  by  the  interference  of  the  police  with 
the  Easter  amusements  of  the  people.  The 
fire-engines  were  brought  out  to  disperse  the 
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crowds  by  throwing  water  on  them.  This  so 
exasperated  the  popnlace  that  they  attacked  the 
police  and  fire  stations,  and  gutted  them.  The 
governor  ordered  out  the  troops,  who  were  stoned 
by  the  mob,  whereupon  they  fired,  and  many  cit- 
izens were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  police  authorities  of  Copenhagen  forbade 
the  International  Society  to  hold  a public  meet- 
ing in  that  city  on  Sunday,  May  5,  and  subse- 
quently arrested  the  president  and  treasurer  for 
disobedience  of  orders.  A large  number  gath- 
ered in  the  streets  and  created  considerable  alarm 
by  their  violent  denunciations  of  the  government. 
They  were  finally  dispersed  by  the  police. 

The  Dutch  cabinet  resigned,  May  4,  owing  to 
an  adverse  vote  in  the  States-General  on  the 
question  of  taxing  incomes. 

An  election  was  held,  May  12,  to  ratify  the 
revised  Swiss  constitution,  which  abolishes  capi- 
tal punishment  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
excludes  the  Jesuits  from  Swiss  territory.  The 
popular  vote  was  239,140  yeas  and  223,023 
nays ; but  as  thirteen  out  of  twenty-two  cantons 
voted  against  the  new  constitution,  it  fails  of  ratifi- 
cation, a majority  of  the  cantons  being  required. 
The  Catholic  cantons  all  voted  against  it. 

Advices  received  in  London  by  telegraph  from 
Australia,  May  7,  state  that  heavy  floods,  which 
caused  a terrible  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  in 
Melbourne.  Four  hundred  persons  were  drown- 
ed. The  growing  crops  have  also  been  greatly 
damaged. 

ASIA. 

A terrible  fire  occurred  in  Yedo,  Japan,  dur- 
ing a severe  gale,  late  in  April,  destroying  habi- 
tations covering  n space  of  two  by  three  miles. 
The  fire  originated  in  one  of  the  princes  late 


palaces,  which  was  occupied  by  troops.  The 
flames  leaped  over  whole  blocks  of  buildings,  and 
set  fire  to  places  a mile  distant  from  the  build- 
ing in  %vhich  the  fire  began.  An  immense  amount 
of  property  was  destroyed.  Where  the  wound- 
ed and  lame  were  unable  to  escape,  the  officials 
put  them  to  the  sword.  Thirty  thousand  per- 
sons were  rendered  houseless.  The  government 
opened  their  rice  store-houses,  and  fed  ail  who 
applied.  The  occurrence  of  this  fire  led  the 
government  to  permit  foreigners  to  lease  land  in> 
Yedo,  the  owners  being  compelled  to  make 
monthly  reports.  This  act  will  cause  foreign 
money  to  be  invested  there  to  improve  the  city. 
A new  plan  of  the  burned  district  will  be  made, 
and  wide  streets  and  substantial  buildings  only 
will  be  allowed. 

A dispatch  from  Yokohama,  dated  April  23, 
says : “ By  an  imperial  decree  the  Tenno  of  Japan 
has  abolished  all  edicts  directed  against  Chris- 
tianity, which  have  been  in  force  for  over  three 
centuries.  This  is  the  voluntair  act  of  a gener- 
ous and  enlightened  sovereign,  who,  scrupulous- 
ly regarding  the  interests  and  safety  of  his  peo- 
ple, resents  any  foreign  dictation  touching  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  empire,  but  willingly  as- 
pires to  lead  them  in  his  own  way,  as  rapidly  as 
is  consistent  with  the  nature  #f  radical  changes, 
toward  the  full  benefits  of  civilization  uniform 
with  that  of  a scientifically  developed  nation.  ” 
This  result  has  been  delayed  by  frequent  embar- 
rassments which  the  government  encountered 
from  the  persistent  interference  of  certain  foreign 
missionaries,  w ho  systematically  baptized  crim- 
inals convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  avert  just  punishment  under  the  laws 
by  raising  cries  of  Christian  persecution  and  in- 
voking foreign  interference. 


CMtnr’a 

ONCE  in  a while— not  very  often— a good 
thing  is  said  in  Congress.  The  Drawer  is 
thoroughly  non-partisan,  and  therefore  from  the 
lofty  pinnacle  of  good  humor  views  with  a kind 
of  sorrowful  disdain  the  petty  contests  of  parti- 
sans. But  when  a good  hit  is  made,  even  by  a 
Congressman,  the  Drawer  is  quick  to  put  it  in 
a proper  setting  in  its  pages.  The  readiest, 
cleverest,  wittiest  bit  of  Congressional  banter  of 
the  present  session  was  made  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  this 
city,  a few  days  since,  on  the  tariff.  Said  he : 

“Some  curious  arguments  were  made  yester- 
day. They  go  far  to  disturb  some  of  my  principles, 
if  not  control  my  vote.  A gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Griffith]  appealed  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Kerr]  not  to  oppose  the  coal 
tax,  because  he  w'ns  born  above  a coal  formation 
[laughter]  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  playmates 
were  honorable  men.  I feel  the  force  of  that 
ad  hominem.  I was  born  near  the  salt  wells  of 
the  beautiful  Muskingum,  in  Ohio.  Before  that 
stream  had  slack-water,  before  it  was  considered 
hardly  w'orth  a dam  [laughter],  its  banks  spouted 
salt-water  like  a Massachusetts  member  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  evaporated  by  bituminous  coal. 
I mean  nothing  personal  to  the  gallant  member 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Banks] : I mean  the 


Drattrer. 

salt-water,  not  the  banks.  [Laughter^  Around 
the  wells  and  kettle!  of  ray  native  river  cluster 
those  sweet  saline  associations  which  have  pre- 
served me  ever  young ! They  are  hard  to  resist. 

“Another  argument  has  still  more  force.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ritchie]  begged 
us  not  to  throttle  the  infantile  coal  interests  of 
his  beloved  Cumberland.  [Laughter.]  Although 
that  unhealthy  baby  has  been  fostered  by  a * pa- 
ternal government’  on  ‘pap,’  or,  as  I ought  to 
say,  by  a maternal  government  on  milk  [laugh- 
ter], for  so  many  years,  its  pow  er  of  suction  is  at 
least  forty  thousand  horse-power.  [Laughter.] 
These  are  statistics.  [Laughter.]  Yet  with  rare 
economic  genius,  followed  by  the  eloquent  fiscal 
member  from  the  Kanawha  salt-works,  he  ap- 
pealed to  us  to  let  him  steal,  so  long  as  other 
sections  stole  from  him.  Was  there  ever  such 
an  illustration  as  that  just  made  on  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Butler]?  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Finkelnburg]  wanted  to 
be  so  honest  as  to  help  the  people  to  keep  pork 
by  cheap  salt;  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Air.  Butler]  w-ants  to  cheat  the  treasury 
by  free  salt  for  cod-fish.  This  is  all  larceny. 
[Laughter.]  What  could  be  more  reasonable  or 
ethical?  Let  us  be  to  each  other  instruments 
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of  reciprocal  rapine.  [Laughter.]  Michigan 
steals  on  copper,  Maine  on  lumber,  Pennsylvania 
on  iron,  North  Carolina  on  pea-nuts,  Massachu- 
setts on  cotton  goods,  Connecticut  on  hair-pins, 
New  Jersey  on  spool-thread,  Louisiana  on  sugar, 
and  so  on.  Why  not  let  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  steal  on  coal  from  them  ? True,  but  a 
comparative  few  get  the  benefit,  and  it  comes  out 
of  the  body  of  the  people ; true,  it  tends  to  high 
prices;  but  does  not  stealing  encourage  indus- 
try ? Let  us  as  moralists,  if  not  as  politicians, 
rewrite  the  eighth  commandment,  ‘Thou  shalt 
steal,  because  stealing  is  right  when  common/ 

“As  I am  a Representative  of  New  York,  and 
Onondaga,  with  the  aid  of  the  foreign  solar  arti- 
san, evaporates  salt,  ought  I not  also  to  steal  to 
help  Onondaga  ? Stealing  by  tariffs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is,  os  De  Quincey  proved  of  murder,  a fine 
art.  If  every  body  stole  from  evety  body,  is 
there  any  reproach  to  any  body?  [Laughter.] 
If  every  body  is  a burglar,  is  there  any  need  for 
any  body  to  lock  up  houses  ? 

“The  mining  companies  out  West  send  their 
ores  to  Wales  to  be  refined,  so  as  to  get  more 
wealth.  It  ought  to  be  stopped.  Let  them  steal 
capital  out  of  government ! Why  not  pilfer 
something  out  of  some  body  else  s earnings,  and 
build  works  in  Colorado  and  Nevada  like  those 
in  Wales?  How  happy  we  should  all  be  when 
the  reproach  of  Goat  Island  is  removed  from 
the  Pacific  and  from  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Sargent]  by  a grander  steal  for 
wool  and  blankets ! How  happy  we  should  be 
when  wc  can  look  each  other  in  the  face  here, 
clasp  hands,  ns  now  I look  into  the  face  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes],  and 
say,  ‘God  bless  you,  my  brother!  You  have 
stolen  from  me,  and  I from  you ; let  us  love  one 
Another/  [Great  laughter.]  Then  the  little  un- 
protected pigs,  who  are  crowded  by  the  big  pigs, 
quietly  eating  out  of  the  trough,  will  squeal  no 
more  to  be  let  in  [laughter] ; for  on  this  idea  nil 
shall  be  fed  by  swallowing  each  other's  food,  and 
when  all  are  fed  no  one  loses,  and  we  shall  be 
happy. 

“This  principle  commends  itself  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Banks],  who  has 
made  the  speech  on  this  subject  that  delights  my 
heart.  It  has  so  much  moderation  and  wisdom. 
It  has  no  nonsense,  no  doctrine  in  it.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  pure  and  undefiled  petit  lar- 
ceny. He  would  not  steal  as  much  as  others, 
but  to  steal  into  good  company — he  would  steal 
less.  There  is  then  not  so  much  motive  for  de- 
tection and  punishment.  Other  gentlemen  are 
overdoing  it.  He  would  steal  sixty  per  cent,  less 
than  others,  say,  on  coal.  But  whether  petit  or 
grand  larceny,  the  results  are  such  that  when 
every  ‘cove’  has  an  equal  chance  at  the  swag, 
William  Sikes  becomes  as  honorable  as  the  Art- 
ful Dodger,  whom  the  papers  liken  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes].  And  even 
Oliver  Twist,  like  myself,  could  ask  for  ‘ more* 
without  affecting  the  innocence  of  his  simple 
nature!  [Laughter.] 

“A  few  more  ‘statistics,’  and  I subside. 
[Laughter.]  How  beautifully  this  thought  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  well-laid  breakfast-table  of  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Brooks] ! The  happy  family  gath- 
ers around  it ; grace  is  said ; God  is  asked  to 
4 protect  us*  in  our  joint  and  several  efforts  to 
steal ! One  guest  pockets  the  knives  and  forks, 


another  the  salt  and  salt-cellar,  another  the  cream 
jug,  plates,  and  sugar  bowl,  another  the  cloth,  an- 
other the  bread,  another  the  potatoes,  another  the 
plated  ware,  another  the  mutton-chop;  a brawny 
Robert  Macaire  from  down  East  lifts  out  the  table, 
while  a sly  Jean  Jacques,  to  encourage  domestic 
cookery,  slips  into  the  kitchen,  puts  out  the  fire, 
and  carries  off  the  stove  and  coals.  [Laughter.] 
The  guests  look  at  each  other  innocently,  and 
say,  ‘We  have  done  all  this  to  increase  the  gen- 
eral comfort  and  to  make  free  with  the  break- 
fast-table. [Laughter.]  Are  not  our  wolfish 
appetites  assuaged  ? Though  we  have  not  each 
a general  glut  of  nourishment,  are  we  not  happy? 
Is  there  not  left  coffee  unground  and  unburned, 
and  tea  undistilled,  sweetened  by  the  memories  of 
sugar  upon  an  absent  cloth  and  covering  an  invis- 
ible table  ?’  I was  about  to  produce  some  more 
‘statistics/  They  are  so  powerful  here.  I will 
ask  leave  to  print  one  thousand  copies  of  this 
speech  at  the  expense  of  the  Industrial  League 
of  Philadelphia,  to  which  I hear  no  objection.” 

Mr.  Edward  Prick  is  a college  man,  a mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  and  knows  how  to  “ put  up  his 
hands.”  In  early  life  he  was  noted  for  science 
as  a boxer,  and  for  having  made  one  or  two 
successes  in  the  “ P.  R.”  A few  weeks  since  he 
appeared  before  Judge  Brady,  in  Supreme  Court 
Chambers,  to  make  a motion  in  behalf  of  “ Aus- 
tralian Kelley,”  also  a member  of  the  “P.  R.” 
Judge  Brady  was  mentioning  the  circumstance 
to  a few  brothers  in  law,  when  a witty  member 
of  the  bar  asked,  “ Did  he  advance  and  shake 
hands  with  the  Court  before  ho  commenced  ?” 

There  is  something  so  cheerful  and  soothing 
in  the  following  “ local”  from  the  Danvers  Mir- 
ror, commending  the  ttiterprise  of  the  village 
undertaker,  that  we  reproduce  it  for  the  joy  of 
other  undertakers : 

“ Our  respected  townsman,  Mr.  P W , 

having  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  is  pre- 
paring to  push  things  with  his  accustomed  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.  He  is  now  raising  his  work- 
shop so  as  to  put  a convenient  place  for  a hearse 
underneath.  As  soon  as  this  is  finished  he  will 
have  a new  and  elegant  carriage  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  patrons.” 


If  any  of  onr  clerical  brethren  can  send  us  a 
neater  hit  than  this,  just  received  from  a friend 
in  Missouri,  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  it : 

A doctor  and  a Campbellite  preacher  riding 
along  together  in  the  outskirts  of  Kingston,  Mis- 
souri, not  long  ago,  overtook  a ragged  urchin 
with  a string  of  small  fish,  which  he  had  just 
caught  in  a creek  close  by.  The  preacher  accost- 
ed the  lad  in  a patronizing  way : 

“ My  son,  what  do  you  call  those  fish  ?” 

“Campbellites,”  promptly  responded  the  boy. 

“ Why  do  you  call  them  Campbellites  ?” 

“ Because  they  spoil  so  quick  after  I get  them 
out  of  the  water.  ” 

There  was  a story  which  used  to  be  told  of 
the  late  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  which 
was  received  in  Paris  with  none  the  less  gusto 
because  a certain  flavor  of  irreverence  seemed  to 
go  with  the  telling  of  it.  The  lady — herself  one 
of  the  most  gifted  women  her  time  produced — 
had  an  immense  opinion  of  the  political  wisdom 
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and  genius  of  her  husband.  One  day,  during 
some  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  France,  two  friends, 
both  of  the  political  world,  called  to  visit  her. 
They  talked  earnestly  and  rather  gloomily  of 
the  'situation,  and  at  last  one  of  them  remarked 
that  nothing  now  could  save  France  “but  Him 
who  is  above.”  “Then,”  exclaimed  Madame 
De  Girardin,  eagerly,  “hadn’t  1 better  call  him 
down?”  For  she  assumed  that  the  allusion 
must  be  to  her  husband,  who  was  writing  in  his 
room  on  an  upper  floor. 


Few  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
debates  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  dozen  years 
or  so  but  must  remember  the  late  Solomon  Foot, 
a Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr.  Foot  was  a fine, 
handsome-looking  man,  of  a dignified  and  Sena- 
torial appearance ; and  his  known  and  acknowl- 
edged parliamentary  experience  frequently  led  to 
his  being  called  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Senate,  and  his  conduct  in  the  chair  was 
marked  by  grace,  dignity,  and  firmness.  Yet 
he  had  his  peculiarities,  and  one  of  them  was  his 
method  of  enforcing  his  calls  for  order  w'hen  the 
indecorum  of  too  loud  conversation  (which  was 
not  infrequent)  interrupted  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  On  these  occasions  he  would  in  the 
sternest  manner  call  “Order!  order!”  and  ac- 
company this  call  with  a rap  of  his  gavel  that,  to 
those  near  him,  sounded  like  the  report  of  a cul- 
verin.  Now  it  happened  once  that  while  Mr. 
Ilale,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  discussing  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a marshal  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  he  illus- 
trated his  opposition  to  such  an  appointment  by 
addressing  the  chair  (Foot)  in  these  words : 

“Yes,  Mr.  President,  if  you,  Sir,  w'ere  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  and  were  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  an  office  as  important  to  the  people  of 
your  State  as  this  is  to  the  people  of  this  District, 
from  the  State  of  New'  Hampshire,  your  constit- 
uents, Sir,  would  raise  about  your  ears  a much 
greater  racket  than  you  make,  Sir,  in  preserving 
‘order’  in  this  chamber.” 

One  of  the  old  Fathers  presents  a curious  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
running  thus : 

“The  whole  universe  is  modeled  upon  and 
manifestly  proves  the  Divine  trinity.  Ever}’ 
great  thing  is  triune.  Of  intelligent  beings  there 
are  three  orders,  God,  spirits,  and  man.  There 
are  three  abodes,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  The 
heavenly  bodies  are  of  three  classes,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  There  are  three  elements,  earth,  w'a- 
ter,  and  air.  Man  is  triune  in  almost  every  re- 
spect. He  is  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  spir- 
it. His  body  consists  of  head,  trunk,  and  limbs. 
Each  limb  has  three  members,  upper  arm,  lower 
arm,  and  hand  ; thigh,  leg,  and  foot ; and  each 
limb  has  three  joints.  In  his  face  are  three  feat- 
ures of  sense,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  ; and  three 
other  features,  forehead,  cheek,  and  chin.  His 
body  consists  of  three  parts,  bones,  flesh,  and 
skin  ; the  very  covering  of  his  body  is  threefold, 
hair,  skin,  and  nails.  Every  tree  and  herb  is 
threefold,  roots,  trunk,  and  branches ; is  made  of 
three  parts,  bark,  wood,  and  sap ; and  produces 
three  manner  of  things,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  Living  creatures  are  of  three  kinds, 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes;  they  move  in  three 
ways,  walking,  swimming,  flying;  and  are  of 


three  orders  of  subsistence,  carnivorous,  herbiv- 
orous, omnivorous.  We  Can  not  even  think  in 
an  orderly  manner  without  acknowledging  the 
Trinity,  for  every  fit  discourse  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  exordium,  the  argument,  the  perora- 
tion. There  are  three  classes  of  savors,  sweet, 
sour,  and  bitter.  Actions  are  of  three  classes, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  And  so  on  through- 
out all  the  universe.  God  hath  indeed  every 
where  so  w’ritten  the  proofs  of  the  Divine  Trinity 
that  he  must  be  a fool  or  knave  who  denies  it. 
Let  him  be  anathema  maranatha  /” 

While  we  do  not  advance  this  as  a valid  argu- 
ment, it  is  certainly  curious.  We  do  not  believe 
thttt  a similar  array  of  coincidences  could  be 
brought  in  respect  to  any  other  number  than  three. 


A negro  in  Detroit,  James  Ryan,  was  recently 
brought  before  a police  justice  on  a charge  of 
vagrancy. 

“You  see  how  it  is,  judge,”  said  he.  “I 
can’t  neither  read  nor  write ; I ain’t  got  no  home 
nor  nuffin  to  do,  an’  l’s  been  in  jail,  an’  I specs 
if  you  lemme  go  dis  time,  I don’t  whistle  no 
mo’  in  dis  yere  town.” 

“ What  is  your  profession  ?”  asked  the  judge. 

“I’s  a whistler,  fcir;”  and  he  began  to  puck- 
er for  a melody,  when  the  Court  observed  that 
it  would  hear  no  music  to-day.  This  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  warbler ; a great  sorrow  began  to 
spread  itself  over  his  countenance,  and  a profuse 
leakage  commenced  at  the  eyes. 

“There,  that  will  do,”  remarked  the  Court. 
“ I do  not  object  to  your  weeping  if  you  wish  to, 
but  I do  remonstrate  against  your  making  such 
extensive  preparations  for  it” 

James  was  fined  $10,  but  lacking  $9  87  of 
that  sum,  was  ruthlessly  incarcerated  in  prison. 


One  of  the  most  hotly  contested  fights  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  was  on  the  bill  to  admit  certain  arti- 
cles of  building  materials  free  of  duty  to  the  port 
of  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  people 
to  rebuild  that  city.  General  Logan  was  its 
especial  champion,  and  he  engineered  the  meas- 
ure with  admirable  patience  and  sagacity.  But 
the  general’s  eloquence  in  the  Senate  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  that  of  a member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  on  the  bill  to  restore  the 
burned  records  of  Chicago,  a brief  extract  of 
which  we  append : 

“Mr.  Speaker:  I am  opposed  to  this  bill,  and 
I am  coming  down  on  it  like  n June-bug  on  a 
potato-vine.  I have  come  to  pronounce  its  eu- 
logy,  as  Marc  Antony  did  over  Cleopatra.  I 
am  a laboring  man  myself,  and  I know  what 
laborers  want,  and  I know  that  they  don’t  want 
any  such  thing  as  this.  I’ve  been  in  Chancery, 
and  I know  how  it  is  myself.  After  hanging  iu 
Chancery  till  the  lawyers  got  my  bottom  dollar, 
I got  my  case  before  twelve  honest  farmers,  and 
I knocked  the  socks  off  my  antagonist  just  like 
falling  off  a log.  Now  here’s  King  coming  in 
here  with  this  bill  to  help  out  the  legal  fraternity, 
and  put  every  man  in  Cook  County  into  Chan- 
cery. I hain’t  nothing  against  my  friend  King, 
but  I want  to  tell  him  right  here  that  my  name’s 
Jack,  and  a King  can  not,  never  did,  and  never 
will  take  a Jack.  Look  at  this  section  here, 
providing  for  masters  in  Chancery — masters  in 
Chancery— yes,  we’ll  have  them  in  Chicago  thick- 
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er  than  fleas  on  a dog,  to  eat  our  substance  and 
get  fat  on  onr  misfortunes.  I call  upon  the  hard- 
fisted  yeomanry  on  the  Democratic  side  of  this 
House  to  nip  this  thing  in  the  bud : we  don’t 
want  it,  and  we  won’t  have  it.  We  have  got 
along  so  far  without  it,  arid  we  can  borrow  all 
the  money  we  want  and  sell  all  the  property 
we’ve  got  without  going  into  Chancery  to  do  it. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  though  Nero  fiddled  when 
Rome  was  burning,  and  Lyciirgus  played  seven- 
up  on  his  wife’s  coffin,  that  is  no  reason  our  peo- 
ple should  be  gobbled  up  in  a Chancery  hopper 
after  they  have  been  burned  out,  and  ground 
out  of  what  little  they  have  left.” 


Jim  Bagson  is  one  of  the  biggest,  blackest, 
and  transcendency  ugliest  niggers  that  ever — 
But  there:  it’s  no  use.  Wilberforce,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  Horace  Greeley  combined  couldn’t 
paint  Jim  Bagson’s  beauties!  Any  man  who 
can  gaze  upon  Jim  Bagson’s  physique  ten  sec- 
onds and  then  turn  round  and  blaspheme  Dar- 
win is  a traitor  to  his  kind ; which  possibly  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  Jim  ‘‘isn’t  a marrying 
man.”  Not  having  been  properly  domesticated, 
Jim  goes  to  sea  (says  he’s  “a  sea-hoss”)  in  the 
summer,  and  “bo’ds  roun’”in  the  winter.  He 
“bo’ded”  last  winter  with  Sam  Johnson,  name- 
sake of  that  other 

cullad  man 

Wot  lived  down  in  Judee. 

An’  owned  a rat  tan  tar-ri-ar, 

Wot  stood  ’bout  one  foot  three, 

but  of  no  traceable  kinship.  Sam  boards  “cul- 
lud  pnssons”  only  (exclusive  is  Sam,  and  won’t 
take  in  “dem  Pish”  at  any  price),  at  two  dollars 
per  week.  But  Jim’s  “bo’ding”  was  a matter 
of  special  agreement.  For  and  in  consideration 
of  his  “choppin’  de  wood,  makin’  de  fiahs, 
sweepin’  de  fio’,  feedin’  de  hens,  runnin’  de  ar- 
rants,  helpin’  de  ole  woman  wash-days,  an* 
makin’  hisself  kin’  o’  handy  de  ress  o’  de  time,” 
a commutation  of  fifty  cents  from  the  weekly 
contingent  was  decided  upon  in  his  case,  and, 
so  far  as  the  public  knew,  every  thing  was 
“lovely”  between  the  high  contracting  powers. 

It  turned  out  differently,  however.  When 
spring  came  Jim  “sought  a ship,”  and  Sam 
sought  “law  fo’  dat  runaway  nigga.”  On  his 
affidavit,  duly  sworn  and  filed,  a warrant  was 
issued,  and  the  tremendous  person  of  Jim  Bag- 
son  (despite  the  loudly  expressed  opinions  of 
several  acquaintances  that  “ de  constable  couldn't 
fotch  him  all  at  once  in  dat  little  cart")  was  haled 
into  the  presence  of  the  awful  J.l\ 

The  merits  of  the  case  were  soon  revealed. 
Sam  admitted  that  the  dollar  and  a half  per 
week  had  been  “ by  the  defendant,  to  him,  the 
said  Samuel  Johnson,  colored,  in  hand  well  and 
truly  paid;”  and,  furthermore,  unhesitatingly 
assented  to  the  point  which  Jim,  in  a low,  thun- 
derous rumble,  incessantly  put  forward,  to  the 
effect  that  he,  “the  said  James  Bagson,  colored, 
had  well  and  faithfully’’ “ done  all  de  cho’es.” 
Whereupon  the  worthy  justice  lost  patience. 
Turning  to  Sam,  he  exclaimed : “ Why,  you  un- 
conscionable rascal,  what  d’ye  mean?  You’ve 
no  case  at  all ! By  your  own  showing,  the  man 
has  paid  you  fully,  according  to  agreement. 
How  dare  you  come  here  and  swear  that  you 
have  a claim  on  him?” 

Sam  turned  up  the  excited  whites  of  his  eyes 


like  a flash  of  heat-lightning  on  a cloudy  mid- 
night. 44  ’C-c-cause  I hab,  Sah !”  he  vociferated. 
“He  eat  so  much,  Misser  Justis,  dat  bargain 
don’t  stand ! How’s  1 gwine  to  know  he  gwine 
to  eat  more’n  any  free  niggas  I eber  seed,  wen 
I make  dat  bargain  ? I can’t  ’ford  t’  keep  bo’- 
din’-houthe  on  no  sich  bargains ; dot’s  how  I hab 
a 4 claim.  ’ Why,  gemmen’  ’ (appealing  to  the  by- 
standers), “ jes  look  at  ’im ! Ebery  mealth  wit- 
talth  he  scoff  Jive  darn  great  Labrado ’ herrin! 
taters  accordin’!  and  G~o~o-od  knows  how  much 
bread!  ( De  darn  great  big  ugly  bull  nigga  !)  t 
can’t  ’ford  to  keep  a nigga  dat  would  eat  all  To- 
phet  an ’ chase  de  debbil  clar  into  de  middle  ob  de 
wilderness  for  no  seben-an’-sixpehce  a week  an’ 
de  cho’es — darn  de  cho’es.  I’s  a-gwine  to  hab 
dat  oder  fifty  cents  : dat’s  wot  I cum  heah  for ; 
an’  if  you  doesn’t  gib  me  judgment,  Misser  Jus- 
tis, dis  chile’s  gwine  t”peal,  now,  suah.” 

Unfortunately,  Sam’s  special  pleading  was  in 
vain — num  ci'tditurvm  posteris  t 

An  Ohio  correspondent  mentions  that  the 
Methodist  clergyman  of  the  place  had  occasion 
to  call  at  the  blacksmith’s  shop  to  get  a small 
job  of  work  done.  After  it  was  finished  he  asked 
what  was  to  pay.  The  accommodating  smith  re- 
plied, “ Oh,  its  not  much — just  remember  me 
in  your  prayers.” 

“Very  well,”  replied  the  parson;  “as  my 
motto  is  ‘Pay  as  you  go,’  I’ll  just  settle  the  bill 
now.  ” 

Down  upon  their  marrow-bones  went  the  whole 
party,  and  then  and  there  that  shop  was  made  to 
resound  with  the  genuine  Methodist  ring  from  a 
pair  of  lungs  of  two-anvil  power.  The  ultimate 
result  was  comforting  to  the  blacksmith,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  he  don’t  allow  the  clergy  to  “ trade 
it  out.” 


An  antiquarian  has  resurrected  the  following 
as  the  original  of  the  phrase  “ shilly-shally.”  It 
appears  to  be  simply  a corruption  of  the  words 
“shall  I ? shall  I ?”  as  in  the  following  lines  from 
Cotton’s  “ Scaronides ; or,  Virgil  Travestie,” 
published  in  Dublin  in  1770: 

Cbecr  up  your  hearts,  your  spirits  rally, 

And  ne’er  stand  fooling,  shall  I?  shall  I? 

But  budge,  jog  on,  bestir  your  toes : 

There  lies  your  way— follow  your  nose. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  oath  was  re- 
cently administered  to  a witness  in  one  of  our 
courts : 44  You  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  evi- 
dence you  shall  give  in  this  case  shall  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  at  all  but  the 
truth !” 


Apropos  of  the  coming  national  anniversary : 
A few  years  ago,  in  a certain  New  England 
town  which  is  blessed  with  a college,  the  day  was 
celebrated  with  becoming  spirit.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  read  by  one  of  the 
college  students,  and  at  the  close  of  the  reading 
a somewhat  pompous  but  not  over  well-informed 
individual,  turning  to  a by-stander,  remarked: 
“That  young  man  is  a mighty  smart  fellow,  and 
made  a splendid  speech.  How  he  did  give  it  to 
Old  England!” 


Alas,  that  the  most  patent  of  remedial  agents 
should  so  often  fail  to  produce  relief!  A physi- 
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cian  in  Irasburg,  Vermont,  waa  called  on  to  pre- 
scribe for  a patient  with  a bad  finger.  The  good 
woman  who  waa  suffering  from  its  pain  said  to 
the  practitioner,  “ At  fust  I put  on  courtin'  plas- 
ter, and  then  burned  it  with  lunatic  costar , but  it 
didn’t  seem  to  do  no  good.  ” Too  bad ! But, 
as  they  say  down  there,  “ some  pork  will  bile  so.  ” 

There  has  just  been  published  in  England  a 
work  entitled  ‘‘Cumberland  Talk,”  being  short 
tales  and  rhymes  in  the  dialect  of  that  region. 
*It  has  not  sufficient  interest  on  this  side  to  war- 
rant its  republication,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a score 
of  copies  will  find  their  way  to  the  United  States. 
There  are,  however,  a few  things  in  it  exceed- 
ingly quaint  and  humorous,  the  best  of  which  is 
the  following : 

“ITS  NOBBUT  ME.” 

Ya  winter  neet.  I mind  it  weel, 

Oor  lads  ’ed  been  at  t*  fell. 

An’,  bein’  tir’t,  went  seun  to  bed, 

And  I sat  be  mesel. 

I hard  a jike  on  t’  window  pane, 

An’  deftly  went  to  see; 

Bit  when  I ax’L  “Who’s  jiken  theer?” 

Says  t’  chap,  “ It’s  nobbut  me  1” 

“Who’s  met ” says  I;  “what  want  ye  here? 

Oor  fwok  ur  aw  i’  bed.” 

“I  dunnet  want  your  fwok  at  aw; 

It’s  thee  I want,”  he  sed. 

“What  can  t’e  wont  wi’  me?”  says  I; 

“An’  who  the  deuce  can’t  be? 

Just  tell  ine  who  it  Is,  an’  than”— 

Bays  he,  “It’s  nobbut  me. 

“ I want  a sweetheart,  an’  I thowt 
Tboo  mebby  wad  an’  aw; 

I’d  been  a bit  down  t’  deal  to-neet, 

An’  thowt  ’at  I wad  caw. 

What,  can  t’e  like  me,  dus  t’e  think  ? 

I think  I wad  like  thee.” 

“I  dunnet  know  who  ’Us,”  says  L 
Says  he,  “ It’s  nobbut  me.” 

We  peatit  on  a canny  while; 

I thowt  his  voice  I kent; 

An’  than  I ste&ll  quite  whisht  away, 

An’  oot  at  t’  dooer  I went. 

I creapp,  an’  gat  ’Im  be  t*  cwoat  laps — 

Twas  dark,  he  cuddent  see; 

He  startit  roond,  an’  said,  “ Who’s  that  ?” 

Says  I,  “It’s  nobbut  me.” 

An’  menny  a time  he  com  nge&nn, 

An’  menny  a time  I went, 

An’  sed,  “ Who*e  that  ’at’s  jiken  theer  ?” 

When  gayly  weel  I kent: 

An’  mainly  what  t’  scarnm  answer  com 
Fra  back  o’  t’  laylick  tree; 

He  sed,  “I  think  thoo  knows  who’tis: 

Thoo  knows  it’s  nobbut  me.”  t 

It’s  twenty  year  an’  malr  sen  than, 

An’  ups  an’  doons  we’ve  hed ; 

An’  six  fine  hams  hev  blest  uu  be&th, 

8en  Jim  an’  me  war  wed. 

An*  menny  u time  I’ve  known  1m  steal, 

When  I’d  yftu  on  me  knee. 

To  mak  me  start.  And  than  wad  laugh— 

Ha  I ha ! “ It’s  nobbut  me.” 


A jolly  old  sea-captain  living  in  a New  En- 
gland sea-port  town  was  quite  a character  in  his 
way.  In  his  later -days  he  became  a devout 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ; but  habit  was 
strong  with  him,  and  he  frequently  indulged  in 
' language,  quite  unconsciously,  more  befitting  his 
earlier  occupation  than  the  pious  walk  and  con- 
versation of  an  exemplary  Christian.  Attending 
the  funeral  of  a neighbor,  he  invited  his  rector  to 
ride  with  him  to  the  grave.  As  the  procession 
was  moving  solemnly  to  the  church-yard,  a clam 
peddler  was  met  with  a load  of  clams.  Having 


an  eye  to  business,  he  inquired  the  price  of  the 
article. 

“A  dollar  and  a half  a bushel,”  was  the 
answer. 

Provoked  at  the  high  charge,  the  captain  ex- 
claimed, loud  enough  to  be  heard  the  whole 
length  of  the  procession,  “Go  to  thunder  with 
yourclaras!” 

Driving  out  with  a friend  into  an  adjacent 
town,  they  came  to  a long  and  rather  steep  hilL 
The  horse  became  fractious  and  unmanageable, 
and  his  friend  proposed  to  take  the  reins. 

“ Dam  it,  no !”  said  the  captain.  “ Set  still ; 
I can  scud  her.” 

The  horse  ran,  and  overturned  the  buggy, 
throwing  the  old  gentleman  out  with  such  vio- 
lence that  he  was  taken  up  senseless.  His  first 
words  on  recovering  himself  were,  “Look  out 
for  the  umbrella.  These  confounded  Branforders 
will  steal  it  if  you  don’t  take  care.” 

He  never  recovered  from  the  injury,  and  while 
on  his  death-bed  his  rector  called  to  give  him 
ghostly  consolation. 

“ Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  die,  doctor?”  in- 
quired the  sick  man. 

“ We  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  my 
dear  Sir.  You  are  an  aged  man,  and  it  is  best 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.” 

“I  don’t  think  I shall  weather  this  Btorm. 
I’m  as  well  prepared  as  I ever  expect  to  be. 
Let  things  take  their  course.  There  s one  com- 
fort: they  can’t  get  away  the  good  times  we 
have  had — eh,  Harry  ?” 

In  the  way  of  orthography  we  have  never  seen 
any  thing  equal  to  the  following,  sent  to  a gen- 
tleman in  Washington  from  a party  in  Texas : 

ftb  13  1873 

homdble 

DkukSir  I Wish  to  no  of  you  Weather  you  can 
flnda  Penchlon  mad  to  Richard  Square  in  a Bout  181* 
or  Som  Whear  a Bout  that  tlm  it  is  Said  he  lo  catied 
it  In  ilia  nois  he  Was  a na  tief  of  north  car  Una  I wish 
You  Wood  Lock  ou  the  Record  and  See  if  Such  a Rec- 
ord is  thcr  in  the  offes  it  has  Ben  Recorded  I think  in 
Washington  and  I wish  you  Wood  Luck  and  Soe 
weather  eney  of  the  ares  has  Lo  catied  it  or  not  if  you 
can  And  out  for  me  and  I can  evr  geat  on  the  track  of 
it  I Will  Paly  you  well  fur  your  trubel  it  is  sade  that 
this  lAnd  was  lo  catied  in  quin  Sey  ill  a nois  nw  wyef 
is  one  of  the  areaes  to  the  Peuchon  Luck  out  fur  me. 
You  can  find  out  Buy  visiting  to  quin  Sey  ill  a nois 
Nothing  mor 

Dl  Reck  your  Let  tr  to  Col  Umbia  Tex  As 

We  publish  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  “ areses.” 


The  following,  from  a Western  correspondent, 
has  the  merit  of  truth,  and  shows  how  sly  and 
humorous  are  the  methods  adopted  to  circum- 
vent laws  enacted  to  prevent  the  vending  of  alco- 
holic beverages : 

During  the  brief  existence  of  the  Maine  liquor 
law  a live  showman  (not  Artemus  Ward)  made 
his  appearance  in , with  a small,  dirty,  tat- 

tered canvas  tent,  a half-starved  wolf,  and  a sus- 
picious-looking keg.  The  admission  fee  of  ten 
cents  was  cheerfully  paid  by  a number  of  “old 
sports,”  who  manifested  a peculiarly  strong  de- 
sire to  see  this  very  common  and  villainous-look- 
ing specimen  of  the  animal  kingdom.  But  .the 
oddest  part  of  the  show  to  the  by-standers  was, 
that  one  particularly  bard  old  case  bad  pressed 
in  to  “take  another  look  at  that  wolf”  no  less 
than  seven  times  during  the  afternoon.  The  se- 
cret was  at  last  revealed.  After  several  unsuc- 
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cessful  attempts  to  start  for  home,  he  approached 
the  tent  door  with  an  unsteady  step,  and  hand- 
ing his  last  dime  to  the  showmAn  (!),  hiccoughed, 
“I  b-b’lieve  I’ll  take  jus'  one  more  look  at  that 
wolf!”  __ 

If  ever  a daughter  of  Israel  got  the  better  of 
a Christian  sister,  it  was  recently  in  London,  at 
a party  given  by  a wealthy  Jewish  lady,  well 
known  for  her  charities.  A cardinal  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  present ; and  the  hostess 
asked  Mrs.  W , wife  of  a Conservative  min- 

ister, would  she  like  to  be  presented  to  the  car- 
dinal The  lady  refused,  almost  with  horror, 
and  went  off  into  a violent  tirade  against  popery. 

44  Well,”  said  the  hostess,  “we  are  only  Jews, 
you  know ; so  you  must  forgive  us  if  we  don't 
understand  how  Christians  feel  about  these  mat- 
ters," 


Ik  Mr.  Samnel  Smiles’s  44  Character,”  recently 
published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  is  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  li>rd  Palmerston : 

A friend  one  day  asked  his  lordship  when  he 
considered  a man  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
immediate  reply  was,  “ Seventy  - nine ! But,” 
he  added,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  “as  I have 
just  entered  my  eightieth  year,  perhaps  «i  am 
myself  a little  past  it.” 

This  is  not  bad : Two  of  our  judges  at  Gen- 
eral Term  having  given  opposing  opinions  on  a 
matter  of  slight  importance,  the  question  was 

settled  by  Judge s quietly  stating,  44 1 agree 

with  my  brother  A , for  the  reasons  given 

by  my  brother  B !” 


Glancing,  a few  evenings  since,  through  Cole- 
ridge’s “Biographia  Literaria,”  we  found  in  a 
foot-note  his  version  of  The  House  that  Jack 
Built , and  right  sure  are  we  that  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  see  it  reproduced  in  the  Drawer  : 

And  this  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he  built, 
Lamented  Jack!  and  here  his  malt  he  piled. 
Cautious  in  vain ! these  rats,  that  squeak  so  wild, 
Squeak  not  unconscious  of  their  father's  guilt 
Did  he  not  sec  her  gleaming  through  the  glade? 
Belike  ’twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 

What  though  she  milk  no  cow  with  crumpled  horn. 
Yet  aye  she  haunts  the  dale  where  erst  she  strayed : 
And  aye  beside  her  stalks  her  amorous  knight! 

Still  on  his  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  worn, 
And  through  those  brogues,  still  tattered  and  betorn, 
Ilia  hind  ward  charms  gleam  an  unearthly  white. 

Ah ! thus  through  broken  clouds  at  night  s high  noon 
Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orbed  harvest- 
moon! 

A people  may  be  known  by  its  advertise- 
ments. In  Pueblo,  Colorado,  the  prevailing 
amusement  on  Sunday  afternoon  is  “a  chicken 
dispute.”  In  the  Colorado  Chieftain  of  Thurs- 
day, March  9,  we  find,  not  in  the  “financial 
article,”  but  among  the  “ business  notices,”  the 
following  announcement : 

Moxar  loaned  in  moderate  amounts  on  short  time. 
Pre-empt  ore  thusly  accommodated.  Office  near  where 
Lamkin's  game  rooster  got  killed. 

R.  K.  Swrrr  & Co. 

As  of  interest  to  the  faculty,  we  reproduce  the 
following  colloquy : 

44  You  have  lost  your  baby,  I hear,”  said  one 
lady  to  another. 

“Yes,  poor  little  thing.  It  was  only  five 


months  old.  We  had  four  doctors,  blistered  its 
head  and  feet,  put  mustard  plasters  all  over  it, 
gave  it  nine  calomel  powders,  two  boxes  of  pills, 
leeched  its  temples,  had  it  bled,  and  gave  it  all 
kinds  of  medicine,  and  yet  after  a week’s  illness 
he  died,  notwithstanding  all  we  did  for  him !” 

A Mr.  R , of  Ottawa,  in  the  State  of 

Kansas,  has  for  some  years  been  employed  by 
various  railroad  companies  to  secure  the  right 
of  way,  in  which  capacity  he  has  been  quite 
successful.  Recently  a few  people  were  gathered 
at  a station,  among  whom  was  a celebrated  re- 
vivalist of  the  hard-shell  persuasion.  Mr.  R 

was  introduced  to  this  person,  and,  modestly  ex- 
tending his  hand,  said, 

“ I’m  happy  to  meet  you,  Sir.” 

The  hard-shell  drew  back,  looked  heaven- 
ward, and,  pointing  up  with  his  finger,  exclaimed, 
“But  shall  we  meet  yonder,  Sir?” 

Mr.  R quietly  replied,  “ I don’t  know ; 

I’m  going  there  myself,  and,  for  a commission, 
will  do  what  I can  to  secure  the  right  of  wav  for 
you.”  

TO  LIVINGSTONE  IN  AFRICA. 

In  Afric’s -wilds,  how  sad  thy  lot, 

Where  suns  shine  hot  and  hotter, 

Where  e’en  the  very  Hottentot 
One  sees  grow  hot  and  totter! 

What  though  the  choicest  fruits  be  thine 
That  mortal  e’er  set  eye  oil— 

What  though  thou  fare  on  44  tenderline” 

Cut  from  the  tender  lion— 

What  though  the  sacred  river's  founts. 

Prove  blest  hygienic  fountains, 

And  crystal  landscapes  nature  mounts 
In  Abyssinian  moan  tin’s— 

Yet  thou  dost  at  the  mercy  lie 
Of  every  scribbling  liar: 

Each  week  some  dreadful  death  dost  die 
From  correspondents  dire! 

Better  the  sword  thy  life  cut  short, 

Or  cannon-shot  cut  Shorter- 

Better  to  fall  by  one  report 
Than  by  each  fell  reporter! 

A Virginia  correspondent,  E.  S.  G.,  contrib- 
utes the  three  following  anecdotes : 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  re- 
markable men  to  whom  Virginia  has  given  birth 
was  Major  Risque,  of  Lynchburg,  a lawyer  whose 
resources  of  logic,  eloquence,  wit,  and  courage 
made  him  a formidable  antagonist  at  the  bar  in 
the  courts  of  the  Old  Dominion  half  a century 
ago.  Added  to  these  professional  qualifications 
were  traits  of  personal  character  of  a very  rare 
order:  great  gravity  of  demeanor  on  occasion, 
unbending  pride  of  station,  indomitable  will  and  . 
courage,  and  severity  of  attack  and  retort  when 
his  feelings  were  excited*  which  bore  down  and 
rode  rough-shod  over  all  opposition.  On  one 
occasion  the  major  was  engaged  in  a case  before 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Bedford,  in  which  the  main 
evidence  against  his  client  was  given  by  a man 
who  had  once  been  confined  in  the  penitentiary 
fbr  some  offense,  but  who  had  been  pardoned, 
with  the  restoration  of  his  civil  rights,  and  who 
was  therefore  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a competent 
witness.  The  case  excited  great  popular  inter- 
est, and  the  court-room  was  crowded ; and  the 
evidence  against  the  defendant  seemed  very 
strong,  the  chain  of  circumstances  closely  con- 
firming the  leading  testimony  of  the  principal 
witness.  When  this  person  was  called  to  the 
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stand  Major  Risque  opened  his  cross-examina- 
tion in  this  cheerful  manner : 

“ Will  you  be  good  enough,  Mr.  A , to  in- 

form the  Court  whether  the  event  to  which  you 
have  testified  occurred  before  or  after  your  con- 
finement in  the  State  penitentiary  ?” 

The  witness,  evidently  much  confused  and 
overcome,  connived  to  stammer  out  something 
in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  giving 
the  year  and  month,  and,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
recollect,  the  day. 

Major  Risque,  lifting  up  his  tall  and  imposing 
form,  looked  at  the  witness  with  a searching  ex- 
pression which  greatly  increased  his  trepidation, 
and  in  a tone  of  measured  and  rising  emphasis, 
proceeded  to  say : 

“You  have  not  answered  my  question,  Mr. 

A : I desire  you  to  inform  the  Court  and 

jury  whether  the  occurrence  to  which  you  have 
testified  took  place  before  or  after  your  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary .” 

As  these  last  terrible  words  were  thundered 
out  the  poor  fellow  fell  in  a swoon. 

With  perfect  coolness  the  major  remarked, 
with  a wave  of  his  hand, 

“Stand  aside,  gentlemen,  and  let  the  cool  a’r 
blow  upon  him.”  (A’r  is  Virginian  for  air,) 

Needless  to  say  the  force  of  the  ex-convict’s 
testimony  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  major 
saved  his  client. 

Not  many  anecdotes  are  extant  illustrative  of 
the  humor  and  wit  of  the  late  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  for  the  sufficient  good  reason  that  the  gen- 
eral wore  a gravity  and  severity  of  manner  to- 
ward all  but  his  most  intimate  friends  inconsist- 
ent with  the  sallies  which  at  odd  times,  however, 
he  made  in  the  happiest  style.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  session  of  Washington  College  after 
General  Lee  had  become  president  of  that  insti- 
tution (in  the  chapel  of  which  he  is  now  buried), 
about  sixteen  young  gentlemen,  all  from  the 
South,  were  graduated  with  full  collegiate  hon- 
ors, and  delivered  public  addresses  on  Commence- 
ment-day. The  general,  with  the  rest  of  the 
faculty,  occupied  seats  on  the  stand,  and  the 
youthful  orators,  naturally  ambitious  of  shining 
as  much  ns  possible  on  such  an  occasion  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Confederate  chieftain,  sprinkled 
their  speeches  with  an  unusually  large  quantity 
Of  rhetorical  gems  and  flowers  ; in  particular  al- 
luding very  frequently  and  pointedly  to  the  gen- 
eral in  lofty  terms  of  eulogium,  which,  above  all 
things  in  the  world,  he  disliked.  As  one  after 
another  emptied  himself  of  his  glittering  ha- 
rangue, the  impatience  of  General  Lee  obviously 
increased.  Presently,  while  the  band  w'as  per- 
forming, he  leaned  toward  Colonel  William  Al- 
len, one  of  the  professors,  and  inquired,  in  his 
peculiar  slow,  modulated  tone,  “Colonel  Allen, 
how  many  more  of  them  are  to  speak  ?” 

‘♦Only  four  more,  general,”  replied  Colonel 
Allen. 

General  Lee  hitched  his  chair  a little  closdf, 
and,  with  all  solemnity,  asked,  “ Couldn’t  you 
arrange  it,  colonel,  for  all  four  to  speak  at  once  t” 

The  arrangement'Was  not  made,  and  the  gen- 
eral had  to  listen  till  all  four  gentlemen  separately 
had  had  their  several  full  says. 

Now  that  the  war  has  ended,  it  would  be 
cruel,  perhaps,  to  specify  a certain  Virginia 


battalion  in  General  Heth’s  division,  A.  N.  V., 
which  made  its  name  more  notorious  than  re- 
spected throughout  the  army  for  never  making  a 
stand  in  action,  or  doing  any  thing  else  it  was 
ordered  and  expected  to  do.  Every  appliance 
of  discipline  was  exhausted  by  General  Lee  to 
force  this  unreliable  corps  up  to  the  standard  of 
its  duty,  but  without  avail : the  stuff  of  which 
soldiers  are  made  was  not  in  it.  One  of  the 
men  belonging  to  it  w'as  once  walking  on  one  of 
the  roads  near  Petersburg  in  the  winter  of  ’64, 
quietly  giggling  and  laughing  low  to  himself, 
as  if  his  soul  were  in  secret  feasting  on  some 
very  choice  morsel  of  fun  or  fortune.  Some 
one  who  met  him  inquired  the  occasion  of  his 
mirth. 

“We’ve  got  one  of  the  best  jokes  on  General 
Lee  you  ever  heard  of,”  said  the  fellow. 

“How’s  that?”  asked  the  other. 

“Why,  you  see,  he’s  just  issued  an  order  for 
our  battalion  flag  to  be  taken  from  ns,  when  the 
Yankees  took  it  from  us  tw'o  months  ago  in  the 
fight  at  Hatcher’s  Run.” 

And  the  battalion  man,  still  in  high  good 
hnraor  over  this  little  joke  at  the  general’s  ex- 
pense, proceeded  on  his  way  to  camp  rejoicing. 

A Correspondent  in  Western  New  York,  who 
has  been  edified  with  our  anecdotes  of  clergymen, 
sends  the  following : 

The  Rev.  Mr. , pastor  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  church  in  a flourishing  town  in  the 
oil  regions,  was  much  inclined  to  facetiousness 
in  the  pulpit,  and  after  preaching  a sermon  in 
which  he  had  been  unusually  jocose,  called  upon 

Brother  C , a local  preacher,  to  close  with 

prayer.  This  brother,  and  some  other  members 
of  the  church,  had  grown  weary  of  listening  to 
these  funny  stories  week  after  week,  and  the 
present  opportunity  of  giving  him  a hint  as  to 
their  wishes  was  too  good  to  be  lost ; so  Brother 

C prayed  ‘ k that  the  Lord  would  sanctify  to 

their  good,  if  possible , those  entertaining  and 
amusing  remarks  to  which  they  had  so  patiently 
listened;  that  they  might  be  a power  to  bring 
sinners  to  repentance,  and  awaken  those  who 
had  grown  lukewarm  in  the  service  of  their  Maker 
to  a knowledge  of  the  life  to  come.”  It  took. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  S was  recently  asked  his 

opinion  of  a young  lady  much  afflicted  with  the 
“ Grecian  bend.”  He  replied  that  she  reminded 
him  of  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
“ who  had  a spirit  of  irfinnityy  and  could  in  no 
wise  lift  up  herself I” 

Captain  Judkins,  for  many  years  commo- 
dore of  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers,  had  a cer- 
tain way  occasionally  of  expressing  himself  in 
reply  to  what  he  deemed  pointless  questions  from 
passengers.  In  fact,  a dove-like  sweetness  of 
manner  w'as  not  the  commodore’s  best  point. 

On  one  of  his  latest  voyages  he  had  among  the 
passengers  Bishop  Littlejohn  and  wife,  of  Long 
Island.  Mrs.  Littlejohn  one  day,  being  near  the 
commodore,  asked  him  if  it  was  not  going  to 
rain. 

“Ask  the  cook,”  was  his  bluff  reply. 

“ I beg  pardon,”  said  Mrs.  Littlejohn,  “ am  I 
not  speaking  to  the  cook  f ” 

History  has  not  informed  us  as  to  the  precise 
! phraseology  of  his  response. 
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Tcry  often  ilia  steamer  turns  to  the  right 
and  flu*.  left*  wihTk:  mi  U pparont  obstruction 
f»  ft*  p.Hh,  )*nf  JU’Vtr  docs  it  sLackeu  .speed. 

the  V>w  of  the  boat,  the  ear  of 
myxpcrhmoet  is\mi  fleets  at  timon  the  pres- 
laju.4  by the  smmdqf  the  thumping 
paddle-wheet^  in  Hullea  evhfteft 


SlMr£  e4rl>r  wrning  wn  have  hoop  jjftuV 
j og  •over  the  quiet  wafer#  tvii \ cii 

«to?'itr.)e  the  flbmrifcUdts  <if  telamfti  along  iho 
coast  nt  Maine.  ^ 4 ; ‘ / 

yhrftJg the  tMghtf when  keeping, thud  wluk 
t<>urneytug  .fir»j in  Fqptlaini  to  RookJ and  , a fog 
stole  la  upon  m from  the  ocean.  We 
agate*  ft  port  (Mil  why*.  arid  how-flu*  aliarp  pitiw 
of  uuf  goodly  steed  steamer  in  rot  it* 

way  into  the  gray  wall  which  apjteaxe  to  bo 
mipciiet  ruble.  but  which,  however  quickly 
we  iri'aV  iM.ove  jhMjg,  is  al  ways  before  m}, 
by  oot  sale,  anal  closes  up  Inuheflmtely  be- 
hind us. 

In  t h e midst  of  this  intense  fogy  when  you 
cun  hardly  nHmgntea  your  best  friend  half 
rbr  !»figth  of  tire  *rte;noe*\  yon  would  suppose 
the  pilot  at  the  wheel  would  move  with.hos- 
itatmtj ' but  If  ia  ti.o  exUiivfigamuv  ftfspeeuh 
u>  say  that  hft  known  every  inch  ol  the  wuy< 


;fmm  the  rocky . eftife  whose  wavVwxvaata.Ml. 
baa*  qhitftUy  hppwcni  i?  view,  almost  with- 
in mufti  of  hand*  ami  a#  quickly  vamahea 
from  siglVt  bejt Aid  the  gray  veil  offog. 

The  morniog  by  this  time  haft  advanced, 
find  we  afo  the  alf-pervudih/g 

atmosphere  of  gray  has  become  gradually, 
and  by  imperceptible  degrees,  of  a d/fticate 
cream- wjiitc.  It  \h  ftit  exquisite,  ethereal 
fcuhstnnae,  tlm  despair  *>f  ih<-  art \*i  to  paint, 
beyond  dw?cHpfhiu  » for  while  you  :vrv  ending, 
favyw  hum  your  cheek, 
ami  rtam,  by  one  •«£  imtinVi?  magical  ironic 
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formations,  instantly  the  veil  lias  vanished, 
and  you  look  upon  a wide  expanse  of  land 
and  water.  Right  before  us  are  beautiful 
islands  covered  with  green  fields;  rocky 
promontories  rise  up  out  of  the  blue  wa- 
ter, while  the  foliage  of  trees  breaks  the 
dim  line  where  meet  the  water  and  the 
sky.  To  the  northwest  and  behind  us  the 
darker  waters  stretch  away  to  the  base  of  a 
range  of  high  hills,  whose  sides,  nearly  to 
their  summits,  are  covered  with  orchards 
and  fields,  and,  quite  near  each  other,  white 
farm-houses. 

Astonished  by  the  strange  disappearance 
of  the  morning  fog,  and  delighted  by  the 
beautiful  scenes  which  met  our  gaze,  I ex- 
perienced a good  deal  of  romantic  emotion, 
under  whose  influence  I exclaimed,  a What 
a wondrous  change!  How  beautiful!  Is 
it  not  sublime  ?” 

ki  P Vaps ; but  it’s  my  opin ion,  and  I’ve  been 
on  land  and  water  nigh  goiu’  on  ter  thirty 
year,  that  the  sun  eat  it.  You  see,  caphi, 
the  wind  drives  these  pesky  fogs  away  a 
little,  but  the  sun’s  as  hungry  as  a shark, 
and  eats  ’em  up  in  less  than  no  time." 

More  rapidly  than  was  agreeable  to  a 
sense  of  dignity  I descended  from  my  imag- 
inative height,  and  turned  to  observe  the  in- 
dividual who  had  made  the  above  practical 
answer  to  my  enthusiastic  apostrophe.  He 
was  a man  of  about  middle  age,  with  an 
houest,  kindly  face,  albeit  about  the  eyes 
there  was  a malicious  twinkle  which  gave 
the  key  to  the  humor  of  his  remark.  He 
was  dressed  in  what  are  called  11  store 
clothes,”  to  which  it  was  evident  he  was 
not  used.  The  immediate  and  sensible  an- 
swer to  my  remark  rendered  me  quite 
speechless  for  a moment,  and  the  sailor  man 
continued,  answering  the  look  of  surprise 
and  inquiry  which  be  saw  in  my  face : 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir,  Fin  used  to  these  fogs  along 
this  coast.  I was  born  in  one  of  ’em,  and  as 
boy  and  man  I’ve  been  in  and  out  of 'em  all 


my  life.  Ton’ll  find  fogs  all  the  world  over, 
but.  the  Gulf  Stream  fog  lnuits  ’em  all.  It 
will  heave  in  sight  soouer,  stay  longer,  and 
become  thicker,  and  go  away  quicker  than 
any  fog  I ever  met  in  all  my  voyaging.” 

My  new-found  acquaintance  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  guide  in  our  morning's  ride,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  interesting  stories  of 
countries  and  people  he  had  seen  in  his 
many  journeying# ; aud  with  my  own  expe- 
rience in  view,  I agreed  with  him  that  there 
was  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  scen- 
ery through  which  we  were  passing.  To 
the  traveler  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
the  midst  of  the  redundant  foliage  of  the 
great  river  valleys  of  the  West  or  the  trop- 
ical vegetation  of  the  South  there  is  a pecul- 
iar charm  in  these  islands  springing  from  the 
waves,  patched,  with  low  stunted  pines,  rock- 
ribbed,  with  the  merest  handful  of  earth 
lodged  here  and  there,  and  scarcely  enough 
of  herbage,  one  would  snppose,  to  fill  the 
stomach  of  a goat,  much  less  to  furnish  food 
of  any  kind  to  tho  people  who  inhabit  the 
houses  which  surmount  each  cliff  and  hill- 
top. But  thq  truth  is,  a Western  farmer  of 
relative  position  wastes  more  in  a single  sea- 
son than  would  food  a small  village  of  these 
handy,  thrifty, closely  scrimped  people  of  the 
islands.  Their  life  is  altogether  peculiar. 
The  women  do  the  most  of  what  there  is  in 
the  way  of  farming,  while  the  men,  from  ear- 
ly boyhood,  are  npon  or  in  the  water,  chiefly 
as  fishermen,  but  always  as  sailors,  and  un- 
questionably the  best  sailors  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile  my  companion,  whose  presence 
has  led  to  this  digression,  had  pointed  out 
to  me,  and  given  titles  to,  many  a ledge  amt 
cape  and  bay  and  island  and  hamlet,  few  of 
which  would  have  interest  to  the  traveler. 
He  called  off  these  places  in  an  abstracted 
sort  of  way,  and  his  thoughts  were  evident- 
ly wandering  into  the  past,  when,  as  the 
steamboat  came  swiftly  around  a high  cliff, 
the  sailor  became  much  excited,  aud  his 
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gam  wa*  earnestly  fixed  upon  a long  line  of  i donee  of  :’#  iptiet  and  purity  o£  ite  posi- 
gray  an d tey  coast  which  &Uod  the  eastern  turn*  a*  **  nu^d  iiipi?Mgb  A narrow  strait- 
hertzes.  nod  -pushed  Out  intejW  broader  watem 

thete  W*  ■&$ :-'fe;;ift^alto^V;.  ** all  And  then,  with  scuVc«dy  >ny  p^fimis  warn- 
1\  You  Jim*fc  know,  ihg,  \n*  saw  of  those  grrinifcw  of  Hl!  ’Na- 
Sir,  I bay&n’i  that  hit  of , clapboard  tnm*»  grand  i&ptaya-^the 
owe-  thete*" <u>d  he  pointed  to  n white  speck  i out  of  the  sem 

among  the  trees  Vm  the  fttr-dlvUnt  shore/ j A vriw  n&  Sear 

■^ifigh' £oia*  on - ter thW»e :$«krl . wifri  and  j wan]  itnd  $<>  tlw  enyath^t  the  aWel-ldae 

children  Arc  fuidi  r t bat  roof;  ami.  v/hat\s  j sv^terv  roughened  lti&re  and  there  by  the 
hiwfe,  they  don't  kudw:  -..Sy';]  l£*pik  winch  •.  eatae  in  gentle  llaw**,  spread 

*iiip  got  into  Btifddn  lldyhor  day dh^bi?*  \vht*n>  the 

twlay?  and  I started  •/?r^  | ^ itib  f^hiwlo^s  « jf  jiearf-gtajV  ^ntl  the  topsftt 

paid  *>££.  1 tell  \»u,  inend,  uulea*  you've  ! feOiiHgi.it  tinged  w ith  v-ormtfh.m  and  gold, 

hoea  ;vt  ecKt,  yi>w  floh*£ jfcnpw  VMh&  home  j seemed.  dipping  into  the  sou.  v\  lea^Oe 

£&e4m&-”  ,;av'uy,  Hnd  right  before  ms,  ev^ry  mstunt  u 

Tfce.rb  w rt  pmdoimhte  tmnhte  in  Urn  j tyh$‘^...wave  ' would  • '.?«*{<  into  tier  an,  and 
mktte  v<dce  5^  he  ptfi  and  #itp|ifed . \ •' '^i'tU'  uirmyeti  motitiri,  but 

u-r  tU*  ^xinun*  point  t»f  Uni  how  »>f  \ miiftly,  it.  would  run  m toward  us  art#  i\t- 

turned  upon  iliai,  $ bleak  line  of  beach  and  meky  ysmreY 

; : wW  je-.  pnteb;  rlwv  vte  nought  ia  give  a wide  berth > W 

*V8&  with  ftte Miikw  ifet*.  to  as;  and 

ai.l . ! C^4-:  .tfbo,'  '^%'fcls.  hefote  Uotv  bn*  destmyed  m^hy  ii 

word  h»nne  ” uobh-  sU.>p,  wo  fit  the  same  time  gained  a 

About  an  hour  before  noon  we  pasacHl  u better  view  nt  the  immutiuns^ 

handsome  li^htrhoosf*.  ^;MeTvwA«  perched  More  loftily,  ;lnd;  in  mi  line  AeOided  forma, 
upon  a bold  cliff,  -;.ii'  ;WftA'».-  comfortable-  these  mighty  tnomHiiinay  some  thirteen  T 

looking  place,  with  a priitty  cottage  our-  peaks  in  all,  rise  out  of  the  clear  waters, 

rounded  by  a garden  and  bright  green  lawn,  their  gmefol  ?ontHiies  sweeping  uitohs  the  , 
which  can  down  to  rinigli  retl  roeks.  These  blue  8k.yr  tfmtr  ^uniuute  bare,  hard,  and  Hi)* 
ey  ideo^  yf  \mmfort  and  culfi  nation  showed  yteMmg,  bhd  with  tlie  strong  dood  of  ytr- 
that  the  light-house  was  never*  as  Are  wont  tnca.V  ^onHg;l*t  wliich  now  pours  down  open 
of  thiflse  night  seidluels,  visited  by-.  tbiv|  thoiix»  thoy\dla;y9  :A'-  biirni»llo»Jr  li^ik. 

Anri  we  Booh  evi-  ‘ 


The  imos  of  sir jhIo ws»  tW  iitade  by  deep 


stormy  sea  wavoa. 
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•V>rV  ^YrC/v'-.  :.\  , ’ ’ ?*tt*  jj&SKjk'  AVAtLi  >'  ';■  . ■>••':. ' 

valuer ^Tfv6T»»rp' ana  hard,f — Wir  finally  we  passed  an  inland,  which 
tek’m£  thft  the  one  of  a group  lying  to  the  ea*t  and  at 

ejico  of  foliage  lends,  but  all  the  Contours } the  toot  of (»re»Oi fountain,  n>rindod  a rooky 
are  of  the  simple,  sweeping,  hat  most  hn- : point, .and  m live  •oiiroterf  had  bulled  agaWt 
prcaaiw*  mountain  forms.  They  are  not  ! the  wooden  pier  arSm>tliww&t  Harbor., 
half  the  height  of  the  Mount  Washington  | Ten  to:  t tv*d  ve  yearn  ago  Southwest  Harbor 

range  e,f  the  Wlate  Mountains,  yet  are  fax  1 was  tho  principal  pi  ago  • irf-riwrt;.  upon  $$ 
more  beautiful,  for  they  am  not  cut  up  ud^  mlaud  «jf  Mount  Lk***rt,  ant)  several  hcHtee* 
several  dumpy  peaks,  and  broken  m ?'  t 'iJSr 

4fc«cbnL  but  from  their  highest  summit  tin  - isJiinmhr  the  w#rna^  rngipii*  soatW 

dulatn  gracefully  downward  into  the  sea.  Cole,  wa*  tho  pionrier  hum,  ah  hr  was  tnimi* 
ft  w ax  ft  must  pleasant  introduction  to  1 undscope  ar t/orud  hh  had  a bust  dt‘  fuUow- 
Mount  Desert,  this  view  from  the  mm,  and  fcrs.  - , k 

it  wm*  fully  appreciated  by  the  group  of  Oik5  rl ay  Cfcttreb , w hen  Ujfcjft 

pAsstmgors;  iti^t'b^il  on  tk<*  forward  dock,  ih<?  iiilaiui  made  the  discovery  jof  Bar  Hathm5, 
although  tJury  gtite  evideoee  *>£  their,  nd.mv-  The  next  year,  anil  R>t  I do  not  know  how 
ration  in  diifervut  ways,  A part  y of  young  irijihy  y>>ar»  nftdrward,  he  took  a party  of 
jattnved  away  among  ihe  ambors  nod  (friends  to  tiiiysmtie  plaefi  In  the  euum* 
hawsers1  in  the;  bow  of. the  boat,  <^rl;umeiC/Hhie  prntm^  of  wenery  at  Mount 

u How  hively V’  '•  tsirt  it  .splendid  P “Charm- ; Deceit  were  mm  in 'the  exhibitions  of  the 
ii»g !n  A Western  trimder/wlm  vvy>  upon  salt-:  National  Aradem y.  At  tfn*  time  and  auoi  h- 
water  for  Hu*  tune  frt  hfs  ltfe,  add  %*rt\o  j er  imost  iiil  the  poi^  artigts  Imre  fotkiwud 
for  iiaJUf  aii  IMrCr  had  lu^op  raying  cra*y  at  ] m eketeJdug  touttf,  olid.  it  is  chiefly  by  this 
two  of  thm$  whalf^  vfbd  hod  been  (fueahkin  tbe  tfmt  ik^uctvlhfttJlbtfiit  I>ea- 
‘Mdoa  Hig17  tiAlf  ?t mile  away vrai«edlu.H  bniad-  j en  has  become  m popular  as  a waUiruig- 
brimmed ^ hatt  xtxtd  whispered,  u Thifrider  f j pjwH*. . ' . 

Thtire  Boston  pfeopld  who  h^d  : Thefe  are  other  veftjwns  why  Bar  Harbor 

the mkhipfr ^ of  experienced  traveJiWfy  idol  is  eopsidemi  preferahio  to  otlmr  [dime*  hxL 
who  .bad:.*  d hard  at  the  mountain^  buT  who  ’ the-  island  tor  longer  wijourn,  which  'will  be 
wetf.!  udiexVbty  fletermiufyi  nut  to  Y3mnpr»»-  f meontded  at  the*  xo^rper  tbne 
mine  by  any  ^pressioivv>f  oplo-  : >y  There  are  delightful  Httraetioii^  to  tempt 

ion.  One  iroljU^tndpA  ^fild.  iti  fh^  eeunpapy,  I the  Ti^itor  tp  muiaiu  at  S<7uthw,^t  Harfyit, 
who  had  an  t*yo  fr}  I wt i>’?l tr'} ^Iwvfe-ttrbcir  which  rbceilcs  aoum  half  ik 

lug  skebfih^lumk,  an*d [|  Hiiug5  &*  friile  Inland  IMvanl  a gr»up  of  the  moaiifab’tfti 

best  lie  oo«dd,.dy|  u^? i w ^urToumtcd  jig  m am piutheatrb  doping 
ers  wlf^  oojoYed  ^ but  'wM  j gentiy  tovranl  tim  wabm  Hern  mid  thitix; 

kept  up  fin  expresdi>‘  dlpme.  ; by  ^hb  Hills:  arid  on  the  *boi>\  am  dumps 
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exce.U»Ml  any  where  upon  the  island,  ?Mtd  is  l ibera  a ftitfag&y  Cedar  holding  fmt  with  tom 
very'  like  that  we  have  already  described  nnd  withered  Iltrtbf*  to  the  broke ri  ftiirfaco  of 
from  the  ana.  the  rock.  Back  of  this w^b/aini  rhmig  far 

The  objections  to  landing  at-  Southwest  alum*  hi,  there a J^ouiitk?i>vAvhos>e  lac<v 
Harlwr  pte^ut  tlu«ni^v^  before  you  havo  wrinkled,  corrugated,  and  it}ij  jeldii)gt  lifts 
taken  tiu?  iirsf.  .step.  'Bight  ft  t the  pt*?r  there  . it*#.*if  lip  hsip  the  tender  bine  of  the  sky, 
ia  ah  tixpstibiv*  lobster  bou&£f  Whitfe  the  On  the  other  side  the  road  winds  by  »•  pf&t- 
m-atarc  is  taken  rnit  ni  big  tanks,  pitched  ; tv  brook,  which  it  when  n\]  the  no  tee  it  cmk 
alive  into  kettles  of  boiling  water,  in  which  ; .tkudHrtg  over  tho  stoncft  and  sparkling  uinong 
he  i*  h^pirmtil  he*'  is done  red,  th»?n  UnnbLed  the  abba  branches  anti  tangle  of  weeds  and 
out  again*  torn  limb  from  Jitnh^the  int^t  &h«l  dowers.  Ipatev  ..bn  we  find  that  this  im»ok- 
numTtXvr  plncktHl  fh>iii  liis  bones,  lOammed  let  ia  fed  from  the  generous  hustnn  of  a 
into  tin  can*,  which  xue  m:ule  giV-tight«  anb*  lake  which  resfcd  ijftieily  hiihlen  among  thn 
serj  weft  tty. .in ? Abroad  for  the  de-  hrnmi  tains,  bordered  by  marsh  lands  and  low 
strwrtiun  of  Urn  digiMtb>o  «if  millions  Of  bon-  growths •«*/ birch  and  evergreen  tires,  which 
est  oonls.  The  lrdwfer  bnftUii^  may  be  a are  prettily  ndleeted  in  the  placid  water. 
pr»dltabkr  hmuch  of  irii1i^tr>t  hvtt  wo  put  the  ia  this  urnghhorkond,  imil  while  on  yom 
snggestiota  to  worthy  tlark,  who  is  rctaru.  thm  are  hbantiful  Views  to  be  fib- 

said  to  own  SofttUvrest  Haibur,  and  who*  has  i talned  of  Southwest  Harbor  and  the  ftdsnds. 
ti<v  part  uor  lot  ip[  lob-der*,  that . they  ate  j When  ftur  Bicatnboat  fe«1ve$  tbo  pjcr  at 
milker  romantic  nor  {Kietii'eni, ’aor  does  the  i Southwest  Haffwlr  to  eoutimuf  the  joim»oy? 
lobster  the  most  im  presumable  of  | H takes  an  eastern  couvrte.  parsing  by 

•people  to  any  thing  like  onthnsKisnA.  KoW  ial  tekunhy  which  shield  Oii^  pticsCge  from 
#jMu>f  the  visitors  to  Mount  Desert,  even  ! the  assaults  of  the  aioa.  SeWaf  of  t Wee 
the  prnsair  folk,  go  prepared  to  CP. joy  t he  pic- ! inlands  ore  eidled  “ CrauWtrv/-  mugb  tarty 
fcuresqnc-j  this.  btMUf  ifulv  the  r.ebUfUtv  Just j enough,  because  the  excellent  Wry  of  fh/if. 
&*  they  are  a lion  t to  he  siatieivii  into'  this  u»megrt*\v*  there  m ijuaut  do  h proptn  He  to 
new  werid  «»t  ropiitueo  aroA  deligbty  to  honot  i tb^  gof«Uy  of  people  who  wake  it 

upon  )ho  ibrc4o>>iil>y  ..'rtud^eds  tvf  iobHter^,  \ tbVif  • gatbhv  theuy 

raWi  hofM/  cooked,  hod  emtiuca,  dweprrr-i..  'A*  m*  pa^|pfe^io  not  tnpeh  »>f  these 
aging,  to  uny  ihc  lcml.  But  one  may  remuiti  | Maudft,  Iwm  ause  i he  oh. -ires  ri^  high  nud 
a while  with  4|uiH  at  Bunt  Invent  tovky  out  of  the  wu,  Af  oiic  the  sheet*  tbo 

Harbor  an d nave  nothing  to  dijt  vviih  lolb  w Uv ha vo ' wuatiCd  iiWay.  the  kbute  mid  sand 
Very  fair  hotels  {inti  hoard  hi  g-housw  from  bwoeHth,  fiuiniug:  Ptdibus  < ty&tfhs, 
■aw  be  /uiaid  at  the  landirigy  and  for  a soilc  Abavt?  this  cse^TOueni  tn»w  and / tjivin  we 
«ft  iiwxw  tip  the  main1 road  which  fe»Db w ^ the  pf ’ fvoos,  fbW  boo»^  or 

ahoro  of  tJia  harbor.  twice  a church  Mtetvpky ^ and  wmilmiv*  a 

^Vom  fbtse . houaos  »\vemsions  ori  in  vi-tu  of  i^Upa^  dnufiug  hi  the  sea. 
vragone.  and  on  boiWe)wek  gib, '-he' mmpUifCitt-  *.Voy%ef#  ‘UfO.  utoktly 

. *4ji  db'thb ’’otliejr  Attip  fite&tikvfr  gazing  M 

opt*  of  ttfiise  inatbi;  hi  lbs  dn‘CCtio&  of  8mU  tbc  mobihdhts,  w^  buso  v^o  are  now  skirt- 
Cov0^  tlialf : t>tff  • frieibl  tho  aaBdr  baa  gnup-  to  ing;  It  is  ^ -.i^tiik^kkkdo-  paubnuna  w hi  eh 
find  bis  wife  and  rhiidreru  parses  by  us.  TlmpirmritD.in'f  burn  lost  that 

Tb«‘  ntiju?  tomb  whicb  h'iid^  to  Somesville,  hard  ami  forbidding  look,- and  ^ moh' 
and  wiihih also  emss<^  f lie  irfmtd zihml  tfec  of  |ite  •shdre  line,  with  its  gray  cliffs  and 
mUiW  (tiim  -tim  btnwtt  hpather  mil  imrtkrjng  trc^sv  whihv 

thivmgh  tt  tii’t  m the  mouhtaim  Oa  oao  uott%es  ure  *«e&  fithdag  euitivaM  fields, 
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and  tJSjntof?  pr  twice  a w IdtHigdte-h/mse  st&ridH 
boldly  dot  Mpiip  • a sharp  pcotmmfdfyv  polo  t- 
ing  to  £ pi^xgc  w here  the  bluO 
in  ftem  fin*  so*.  ;,  ; 

^r4iv*aai  vei jr  rwe  pass  Orest  Bead  anti 
Schooner  Head,  the  Pmcnpin*  Jktand*,  ;>f 
which  thand  &re  m anyf  and  m >w,  baying 
made  f thv  eto^uifc  of  t»v  ixuumtaUi ^ odr |unti^r 
poStotihg  To  ';tbd;,Ay.^t*,.nuvke,  »>i<r  WPliilg  m 
Bar  Barber,  and, ..tvStiti  towlmaty’  fortune,  at 
aba II 1 7ii>o n of  t h e day  wed gift  Koekjalid,  . 

If  you  have  had  good.  Mviee  in  the  (out* 
ter>  dr  yon  have:  displayed  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  sense,  some  taro  tnrmibs  JM>>te 
tiiis  ybu  have  engaged  rooms  for  youfseif 
and  wife  nod  family,  ami  you  am  sure  to 
find  upon  tin?  Tptel* fi  Obi  ttenf-wi  use 
Uio  adjer*tiv^  w i tit  res  j ier>  tf^y  0ijpf:u n |lig~ 
gins,” **  ttpftiiri  fttblcrpdf,”  or  fcome  other  of 
thfc  Tretdnft  tr ho  agei  ago  came  up  out  <af  the 
sea  and  planted  their  fridents  as  sjga-b<>mMis 
to  show  forth  t«*  dU  mm?*#  that  there  was 
to.  toe  'had'  enteidamfer^^ :''6^-riip(ao^/wainab%; 
ami  what  .ant — not  imlike  liatshv^  ^ Matson 
YannHi^r  ^ PvMsidp  ymvc^tybw  Oe*  dvmx 
sokes  er.  antn^/f  • '•  V l 

I^ofa  the  moment  ^.Jgtidfeir  until  $00 
take  your  depart  tire  for  #>tfi^r  lauds  you  |*o 
gm  to.  ifi»ito|*reWid/  the  indited  space  m 
which  a liumau  h^iig  may  sloop  anti  pur- 
form  t?je  ablutions  which  steely  expeete  of 
its  xae  tuber*  of  u-  morning# 

i%  But^ldtoy  bi  ibxi  5rchrbl  am  i to  put  my 
trunk  f'  e-xx  bahts  the  gentle  Mrs.  Cf 

■f  Thore  m ho  htireau,  nor  wash  ^tand,  ptor 

any  thing,,  dml  mercy  on  oar  buues,  this 
bed  is  filled  with  sticks  !h 

‘‘Patience,  my  dear”  answers  Mr>0 -■-  ■•> 


“ yon  see-  Wiv  ai^va  liUlo  out  Of  the  wcdidy 

and  ni«Kf,  tnko  filings  its  we  find  tWim" 
^Keeilitfgn^n;  tills  tlmmyv  &&  tlt^te  pro. 
tut  hells  to  ring,  and  jm  servant*  tv?  a %*$*$? 
if  there  were  a thou.vmdr  \n>  appropriate  a 
Wi&eh  and  burraa  which  stand  hi  a 

neighboring  unoccupied  room. 

u;Bat,  dpetur,”  eximHulath^  14e  perplexed 
THtoriV  u*T  seme  days  afierw^Tsf  , w hen  the 
theft  t£  disiHwered,  lie  nibs  liis  taamMl  and 
luirdcuvnl  visage.  ‘*  l gof  that  ’erie  stand  mid 
burt^m  for  Mr.  Smitchgt'aTel,  the  gTeat  Bos- 
ton  banker,”  y < •;  ' ; ' . 

?*  1.  afti  witty  for  Seratciigravol,  worthy 
Neptatie^  but  when  you  wrote  itm  t eoald 
have  rmm  No.  d,  you  »*ertaialy  did  not  niemi 
ivi'fpW  yn&  the  iibrn:  4pd  bare  walls  ofdy  ^ 
dorJor;  bat,  you  see,  Mr  Sitraloli* 
gmvelr  the  Boston  bhnkferf  fa  eo\uinr  next 


Week,  and-'-  ;:y  ^y'’'  V’  ■ i* 

The  lenounvW  of  ih&i  soutenee  was : test 
t<?  my  mix:  but  H may  be  said  thatr  after 
ftoiinh  p?>ndenhg  on  the  part  of  tiae  landlord, 
be  hi  nr  to  Benton  or  porthuid  for  one  more 
waAh-sfcjmd  md  bureau*  y y 

Tho  beds,  howe^iAr,  remained  n*  bard  mid 
t hTOPy  as  cvef*,  wit  to  this  morsel  of  satiefa tv 
tmn,  that  born  busks  will,  after  a while,  lit 
tlutOHclves  to  your  body,  and,  though  not.  11 
iiovt'uy ^:e<i£iehf  yon  must  K»ar  with  it  until 
the  Mount  Desert  Lvmllorfls  nvemome  their 
prejudices  «^rai ust  Imi r ruattTessea , vr  until 
sohie  civiliased  hotel  - keeper  arrive  tliore, 
aiul  8tart<s  u lieaKiiy  roiupetition 

&$  these  pages  are  written  for  the  later- 
raafbm  and  amusement  of  the  public,  arid 
e^pbdially  of  tiiose  who  may; wish,  to  Tiflf 
Mount  Desert,  it  bfs^imes  a solemn  ddty  to 
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nay  something  about,  the  food  offered  you  to 
eat.  When  one  aits  down,  at  a Mount  Desert 
table,  the  memories  of  Parker’s  beefsteak,  or 
Delmonieo’s  Poulet  a V&Hpagnoi,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  luxuries  of  the  home  table,  come 
thronging  sumptuously  before  him  to  ban- 
ish whatever  little  appetite  remains.  When 
people  cook  and  eat  food  of  this  wretched 
description,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
in  their  moral  condition.  I am  aware  this 
condemnation  as  regards  food  applies  equally 
to  other  parts  of  the  country — to  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  far  West.  The  unfor- 
tunate creatures  who  cook  at  these  places 
will  make  bread  with  about  equal  quantities 
of  flour  and  salcratus ; they  fire  determined 
to  fry  meat  rather  than  roast,  broil,  boil,  or 
stew  it ; they  insist  upon  calling  beans  cof- 
fee, and  so  on.  At  Mount  Desert  very  little 
meat  is  furnished  the  hungry  sojourner,  but 
he  is  permitted  to  feast  and  fast  upon  fish. 
This  diet  is  perhaps  satisfying  to  the  in- 
tellectual Bostonian,  who  seeks  that  fbod 
which  stimulates  and  adds  to  the  brain* 
but  the  more  sensuous  New  Yorker,  or  the 
rearing  tearing  half  horse  and  half  alliga- 
tor of  the  West,  must  have  beef,  fowl,  and 
mutton. 

One  day  we  begged  of  our  landlord  to 
send  to  Boston  or  somewhere  and  get  a bar- 
rel of  corned  beef. 

“Well  now,  that  is  an  idee,”  he  responded, 
while  he  shifted  one  leg  over  the  other  and 
turned  his  head,  as  he  lay  stretched  at  full 


length  on  the  store-room  counter.  ^ That’s 
an  idee.  Will  it  k$ej»f” 

u The  beef  T Not  long,  for  your  hungry 
guests  will  eat  it  up.” 

This  was  all  we  got  of  the  corned  beef,  al- 
though the  question  was  again  and  again 
brought  before  the  clouded  mind  of  the 
laucllord;  and  some  of  us,  who  could  not 
live  on  beans,  fish,  and  salcratus bread  alone, 
sent  up  to  the  Falmouth  House  in  Portland 
for  other  supplies. 

Perhaps  this  is  a solemn,  not  to  say  de- 
spairing, aspect  of  the  commissariat  question ; 
but  the  fact  must  remain  that  the  food  fur- 
nished at  most — I will  not  sav  all — of  the 
hotels  or  boarding-houses  at  Mount  Desert 
is  highly  unsatisfactory;  and  if  ever  there 
was  a Christian  missionary  work  needed, 
here  and  throughout  this  country,  it  is  upon 
this  matter  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  the 
most  health  fill  way  of  cooking  food. 

But  the  crowds’of  people  w ho  every  sum- 
mer flock  to  Mount  Desert  are  willing  to 
overlook,  in  a measure,  the  short-comings  of 
the  table.  The  bounteous  least  which  nature 
spreads  before  them — the  incentive  to  puss 
all  day  in  the  open  air,  either  in  lengthened 
pedestrian  expeditions,  in  sailing  or  rowing 
upon  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  bay— gives 
them  an  appetite  equal  to  any  situation. 
Mount  Desert  is  not  a fashionable  resort, 
while  it  is  more  freqncnted  than  any  of  the 
watering-places — under  which  title  I do  not 
class  Long  Branch,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
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parasite  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  peo- 
ple who  pass  the  summer  on  the  rough, 
rocky  island  of  Mount  Desert  leave  their  big 
trunks  at  home.  The  ladies  wear  wide- 
brimmed  hats  and  picturesque  costumes  of 
red  and  blue  flannel,  cut  short  above  the 
feet  and  ankles,  which,  in  turn,  are  incased 
in  stout  walking  shoes.  The  gentlemen  ap- 
pear in  warm,  rough  clothing,  which  will 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a tramp  over  the 
rocks  and  through  the  bushes,  and  which 
will  offer  some  resistance  to  the  fogs,  which 
penetrate  like  the  rain.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  fun  in  the  way  of  dancing  in  the 
evening,  and  playing  of  all  sorts  of  games, 
like  unto  blindman’s-buff  and  puss  in  the 
corner.  During  the  day  parties  of  several 
persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  start  off  on 
walking  expeditions  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen 
miles  to  one  or  another  of  the  many  objects 
of  interest  on  the  sea-shore  or  up  the  mount- 
ains. There  is  a vigorous,  sensible,  healthy 
feeling  in  all  they  do,  and  not  a bit  of  that 
overdressed,  pretentious,  nonsensical,  un- 
healthy sentimentality  which  may  be  found 
at  other  places. 

One  day  three  young  ladies,  who  are  pu- 
pils of  William  Hunt,  asked  me  if  I would 
allow  them  to  go  with  me  on  a sketching 
expedition  across  the  water  to  Bar  Island. 

“ Certainly,  ladies ; I feel  honored ; but  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a landing  over  there ; you 
will  get  your  feet  wet,  and  the  sharp  rocks 
will  tear  your  clothes.” 

“ May  we  go  ?” 

“ Of  course.” 

When,  by  means  of  a small  row-boat,  we 
got  near  the  rocky  shore,  it  proved  to  be  un- 
usually difficult  to  land.  The  heavy  under- 
tow sucked  the  water  away  from  the  base  of 
the  rocks,  carrying  our  boat  with  it  inevita- 
bly, and  then  the  incoming  wave  would  drive 
us  in  with  equal  force,  threatening  to  smash 
the  whole  concern — a serious  danger  but  for 
the  skill  of  our  wary  skipper,  who  kept  us 
nicely  balanced  on  the  edge  of  a wave,  and 
who  took  advantage  of  an  eddy  to  run  the 
boat  up  on  the  rocks.  Then  we  got  out  with 
our  sketching  traps,  and  tumbled  about  over 
the  sharp,  slippery  rocks  until  wo  found  the 
places  we  wished,  and,  unmindful  of  wet  feet 
and  bruised  limbs,  man  and  women  sat  down 
and  worked  with  a will.  And  I may  say 
here  that  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  Hunt’s 
system  of  teaching  his  pupils  to  look  at  the 
broad  masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  lay 
them  in  with  a big  brush,  was  illustrated 
by  these  intelligent  Boston  girls*  for  their 
sketches  were  worthy  the  pencil  of  expe- 
rienced artists. 

Our  boatman,  who  was  a regular  old  salt, 
could  not  understand  the  business  at  all. 

“ I say,  -Sir,”  he  remarked  confidentially 
to  me,  “ what  do  you  go  about  a-taking  them 
doggertypes  fur!” 

“ For  pleasure — the  fun  of  it.” 


“ Fun !”  he  answered,  in  a deep  guttural, 
while  he  gave  au  extra  tug  at  the  oars. 
“Well,  you  knows  what  you’re  about;  but 
I’ve  been  in  and  out  of  salt-water  more  nor 
fifty  year,  and  it’s  guv  me  the  rlieumatiz.” 

Bailing-parties  form  a marked  feature  of 
a sojourn  at  Bar  Harbor,  for  the  neighbor- 
hood abounds  in  pretty,  picturesque  places 
to  visit.  In  the  harbor  proper  there  are  the 
so-called  “Porcupine  Islands”  — and  the 
name  is  not  inappropriate ; for,  as  seen  at  a 
distance,  or  under  the  misty  veil  which  so 
often  hangs  about  them,  their  abrupt  form 
on  the  sea  front,  tapering  to  a point  inland, 
their  backs  bristling  with  the  sharp-pointed 
tops  of  pine  and  cedar  trees,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently like  the  porcupine  to  bear  the  name. 
It  is  at  a distance  only  that  these  islands 
present  a forbidding  appearance.  As  you 
approach  them,  and  glide  gently  near  the 
shore,  you  find  infinite  objects  of  interest 
and  beauty.  The  rough  cliffs  rise  a hundred 
feet,  their  bosoms  bearing  the  scars  of  the 
buffets  of  the  waves  of  centuries.  In  places 
the  water  has  broken  through  the  barrier  of 
rock,  making  entrance- way  into  what  would 
be  huge  caverns,  only  the  earth  has  fallen  in 
from  the  top,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a big, 
deep  well,  out  of  which  there  is  no  egress 
save  by  the  low  tide  of  the  sea.  Bald  Por- 
cupine (which  has  recently  been  purchased 
by  General  Fremont)  is  among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  islands,  and,  as  seen  from  the 
neighboring  land,  has  a gaunt,  bare,  and  for- 
bidding aspect;  but  when  you  have  gained 
foot-hold  upon  its  ragged  shore,  a thousand 
pictures  present  themselves  to  your  delighted 
eyes.  Bold  cliffs  rise  up,  sharply  defined 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  ocean  and  the 
fading  gray  of  the  sky.  W ild  flowers  of  rarest 
forms  and  color  and  slender  grasses  cluster 
in  the  crevices  of  the  red  and  gray  cliff-side, 
their  graceful,  delicate  forms  ever  yielding  to, 
but  always  resisting,  the  fury  of  the  winds  or 
the  drenching  spray  of  ocean  storms.  Above 
the  line  of  rocky  shore  there  are  pastures, 
where  patches  of  yellow  and  green  grasses 
afford  nourishment  for  industrious  flocks  of 
sheep,  which  add  to  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
landscape.  On  the  landward  side  of  these 
islands,  in  safe  shelter  from  wind  and  wave, 
there  are  the  villages  of  fishermen ; Pogue- 
ville  is  the  title  of  one  of  these,  and  its  in- 
habitants have  the  reputation  of  not  being 
especially  elegant,  not  to  say  civilized.  But, 
as  near  as  I could  learn,  they  are  honest, 
resisting  even  the  temptation  to  smuggle. 
The  border  line  of  New  Brunswick  is  not  so 
far  away  but  what  a few  hours’  run  in  one 
of  their  fishing  vessels  might  bring  away  a 
rich  cargo  of  those  articles  which  are  made 
costly  by  our  high  tariff.  Perhaps  the  easy 
consciences  of  the  officials  at  our  great  ports 
of  entry  make  smuggling  unnecessary  at  these 
out-of-the-way  places. 

One  of  the  points  of  interest  most  often 
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of  reckless  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
boy  who  sailed  the  boat.  There  are  dangers 
on  the  sea  as  well  as  the  laud. 

One  day,  when  out  upon  a sailing  excur- 
sion, my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
words,  “There  she  comes,  sure  enough  V 
This  was  the  first  audible  remark  which  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  captain  of  our 
pleasure  schooner  since  we  had  left  the  pier 
three  hours  before.  There  bad  boon  the 
gentlest  sort  of  a breeze  all  the  morning, 
which  had  hardly  appeared  to  fill  the  sails, 
but  impelled  by  which  we  slipped  along 


visited  by  winter  — it  may  he  reached  by 
land— is  known  as  u The  Ovens,”  which  are 
caves  like  those  we  saw  on  our  way  over 
from  Southwest  Harbor,  only  they  are  much 
larger,  and  are  situated  more  inland  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island. 

I have  no  doubt  of  the  safety  of  these 
sailing  expeditions,  provided  always  you 
have  a good  boat  and  a careful  “skipper,” 
and  both  of  these  are  to  ho  had  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  islaud.  The  terrible  accident 
off  Schooner  Head  a few  years  since,  by 
which  several  lives  were  lost,  was  the  result 
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land  was  gone,  and  we  were  like  shadows 
hanging  in  space. 

“ How  extraordinary  !”  “ It  is  like  witch- 
ery !”  “ I’m  frightened !”  were  the  exclama- 
tions from  the  astonished  party. 

“ You  well  may  be,  for  it's  in  such  a fog  as 
this  the  Flying  Dutchman  comes/’  said  the 
captain,  solemnly. 

“You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  believe  there 
is  such  a thing  as  the  Flying  Dutchman  T” 

“ I know  it,  Sir ; I’ve  seen  him ; and  you 
can’t  find  a sailor  about  Bar  Harbor,  or  any 
one  who  belongs  here,  who  don’t  believe  it. 
And,  what’s  more,  whenever  he  comes  along 
there’s  a death  sure  to  follow  him.” 

After  we  got  safe  on  shore,  some  hours 
later,  we  laughed  at  the  superstition  of  the 
captain,  but  it  did  not  seem  so  strange  nor 
ridiculous  when  we  were  in  the  fog-bauk. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  this 
swift  rising  of  the  fog  becomes  more  terrible, 
because  filled  with  danger.  Not  long  ago  a 
party  of  artists  started  off  in  search  of  sub- 
jects for  brush  and  pencil.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  the  sea  was  calm  and  fair  for 
a while;  but  suddenly,  with  even  less  of 
warning  than  we  of  the  adventure  narrated 
above  had,  the  wind  qpme  fiercely  in  from 
the  ocean,  and  with  it  that  terror  of  all  sail- 
ors, the  “Black  Fog.”  Thick,  sombre,  and 
impenetrable  to  the  sight,  this  vaporous 
mass  enshrouded  the  luckless  boatmen ; the 
fury  of  the  wind  raised  a high-running  sea, 
which  tossed  the  boat  about  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  its  occupants,  who,  nevertheless, 
pulled  hard  at  the  oars,  hoping  to  get  some- 
where toward  the  solid  land.  Perhaps  fchere 
is  no  class  of  men  who  worship  so  enthusias- 
tically and  heartily  the  sublime  and  terrible 
in  nature  as  our  artists ; but  it’s  one  thing 
to  represent  these  thrilling  scenes  upon  the 
canvas,  and  quite  another  actually  to  par- 
ticipate in  them,  as  did  our  friends  in  ques- 
tion. By  incessant  bailing,  with  difficulty 
did  they  prevent  the  boat  from  sinking  with 
the  weight  of  water  which  poured  in  from 
all  sides ; and  each  man,  from  time  to  time, 
gave  place  at  the  oars  to  his  companion,  al- 
ready well-nigh  exhausted  with  his  labor. 
The  obscurity  became  more  dense,  and  the 
prospect  of  reaching  the  shore  more  hopeless, 
when  they  caught  the  sullen  sound  of  the 
waves  thumping  against  the  cliffs.  It  was 
ominous  of  sudden  and  fearful  destruction, 
for  these  sharp  rocks  and  whirling  waves 
know  no  mercy.  For  hours  these  resolute 
men  continued  to  keep  their  craft  right  side 
up,  fighting  against  wind  and  wave,  and  by 
gigantic  efforts  avoided  the  reefs  and  rocks 
which  soon  came  in  their  way.  Meanwhile 
the  sound  of  the  waves  upon  the  cliffs  had 
increased,  until  it  broke  upon  their  appalled 
hearing  like  one  continual  roar  of  thunder. 
The  wind  had  increased  to  a gale,  before 
which  the  boat  sped  furiously,  and  destruc- 
tion seemed  inevitable,  when  suddenly  they 


found  themselves  upon  more  quiet  waters, 
while  the  roar  of  the  waves  sounded  away 
to  the  left  and  behind  them.  When  the  ex- 
hausted but  thankful  party  saw  the  line  of 
shore  struggling  through  the  mist,  they  knew 
that  a good  Providence  had  led  them  past 
the  dangers  of  Great  Head  into  the  haven  of 
Schooner  Head  Harbor. 

There  are  as  many  attractive  expeditions 
on  the  land  as  the  curiosity,  the  limit  of  time, 
or  the  power  of  endurance  of  the  seeker  may 
permit ; for  besides  the  places  of  special  in- 
terest, there  are  the  mountain  roads,  with 
ever -varying  glimpses  of  wide  - extended 
views ; the  by-paths  through  the  woods,  fra- 
grant with  the  perfume  of  the  pine;  the 
fields,  with  the  search  after  wild  weeds  and 
flowers,  the  cranberry,  ground-pine,  and  ce- 
dar, the  ferns  and  mosses;  the  line  of  broken, 
rocky  shore,  with  its  wealth  of  the  foliage  of 
the  sea  in  every  pool  left  by  the  retiring  tide ; 
and  that  nameless  delight  in  watching  the 
restless  waves  as  they  surge  and  foam  over 
the  sunken  ledges  and  up  the  pebbly  beach. 

In  all  my  wanderings  I remember  no  place 
where  the  lover  of  the  beautiful,  the  roman- 
tic, and  the  more  sublime  elements  of  nature 
will  find  so  much  that  will  fascinate  and  cap- 
tivate him  as  here. 

But  pleasure-seekers  like  to  have  a special 
destination  in  their  excursions,  whether  they 
walk  or  are  carried,  and  such  places  abound. 

Schooner  Head  is  one  of  these,  although  the 
“ head”  itself  does  not  amount  to  much  as  a 
“ schooner.”  Among  many  points  of  interest 
there  is  a celebrated  cave  called  the  “ Devil’s 
Den,”  the  “Cave  of  the  Sea,”  and  other 
strange  names.  It  can  only  be  entered  at 
low  tide,  and  it  requires  a good  degree  of 
muscular  effort  and  a sure  foot  to  descend 
from  the  cliff  to  the  entrance  of  this  extraor- 
dinary cavern,  where,  at  your  very  feet,  the 
waves  are  tearing  and  roaring  over  the  jag- 
ged rocks,  now  and  then  leaping  up  as  if  in 
anger  with  the  bold  intruder  who  seeks  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  its  rocky  hiding-place ; 
and  it  is  well  for  you  not  to  be  found  there 
an  hour  later,  for  then  the  waters  have  their 
wild  way  in  the  big  cave.  Now,  however, 
it  is  as  still  and  quiet  as  a dungeon ; but,  un- 
like such  melancholy  location,  here,  in  the 
darkest  shadow,  we  find  in  a pool  of  water, 
reposing  in  complete  peace  and  security,  the 
most  exquisite  sea-anemones,  orchids  of  rich- 
est colors,  zoophytes,  star-fish,  and  most  del- 
icate weeds  and  mosses — all  of  them  present- 
ing the  prettiest  picture  imaginable. 

An  object  in  this  vicinity  to  which  is  at- 
tached more  of  human  interest  is  the  old 
“Lynam  Homestead.”  The  house  itself  is 
not  specially  picturesque,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  is  bleak  and  bare,  while  an  old 
well-sweep  and  a withered  tree  in  the  yard 
give  the  place  a look  of  loneliness  and  neg- 
lect. But  it  is  the  artistic  associations  of  the 
old  house  which  will  make  it  celebrated,  for 
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within  its  walls  have  been  gathered  many  of 
the  names  most  celebrated  in  American  art — 
Cole,  Church,  Giitbrd,  Hart,  Parsons,  Warren, 
Bierstadt,  Brow  n,  Col  man,  and  ot  hers.  The 
Lynam  house  is  not  altogether  like  the  cele- 
brated cottage  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
whose  walls  are  made  priceless  by  the  sketch- 
es and  studies  which  have  been  painted  upon 
them  by  the  greatest  names  of  French  art  his- 
tory, such  as  Decamps,  Delacroix,  Dclaroobe, 
Rosa  Bonhetir,  Troy  on,  and,,  the  like,  who 
during  their  summer  excursions  were  resi- 
dent there.  But  while  no  sketches  enrich 
the  walls  about  the  bumble  domicile  at 
Schooner  Head,  there  are  stories  and  mem- 
ories of  artists  and  artistic  adventure  which 
will  make  it  interesting  for  a long  while  to 
come.  It  was  on  the  rocks  near  the  Lynam 
cottage  where  the  writer  experienced  an  ad- 
venture which  does  not  precisely  belong  to 
the  order  which  is  noticed  above.  Mv  wife 
and  l had  made  a sketching  excursion  over 
to  Schooner  Head  from  Bar  Harbor,  and  on 
the  cliff  near  by  had  selected  for  our  morn- 
ing’s work  a bit  of  foreground,  where  the 
rocks,  covered  with  lichens,  cropped  out 
here  and  there  from  the  firm  ground*  which 
in  places  near  the  shore  like  this  never 
gives  sustenance  to  other  herbage  than  the 
short  yellow  grass,  or  the  richer  tinted  moss, 
or  perhaps  the  beautiful  running  ground- 
pi  no.  Just  beyond  a cedar-tree  rose  up 
across  the  broken  cliff  and  the  distant 
line  of  cteep  blue  where  the  sea  met  the 
sky.  It  was  an  excellent  subject  for  a pic- 


ture, and  we  bad  got  fairly  to  work,  and  had 
settled  down  into  that  delicious  quiet  and 
calm  which  only  the  student  of  nature  can 
know,  when  our  ears  were  saluted  by  sever- 
al distinct  grunts.  At  first  we  paid  no  at- 
tention to  these  sounds,  but  soon  they  came 
nearer  aud  nearer*  until  the  author,  iw  enor- 
mous hog,  poked  out  his  head  from  under- 
neath a low  pine  within  six  feet  of  us.  Un- 
dor  ordinary  circumstances  the  presence  of 
a porker,  while  not  fascinatingly  attractive, 
may  be  submitted  to,  provided  he  keeps  his 
distance,  which  is  six  feet,  to  say  the  least. 
But  our  four-legged  critic,  after  a careful 
examination  of  the  situation,  claimed  closer 
ac(juaintauce,  and  advanced  his  huge  person 
gradually  but  positively,  when  it  became 
apparent  to  several  of  our  senses  that  his 
movement  was  offensive, 

To  our  cries  of  “Shoo,  shoo, shoo!”  “Get 
out*  you  beast!”  “ Hr,  hi,  hi !”  and  so  on, the 
horrid  intruder  paid  no  heed,  hut  continued 
his  aggressive  movement,  and  we  were  at 
last  forced  to  put  down  palette  and  paint- 
box, aud,  with  sticks  and  stones,  drive  the 
creature  away.  Hardly  were  we  again  com- 
fortably seated  aud  at  work,  whet*  the  ob- 
stinate beast  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
again  wo  drove  him  away  as  before.  Mean- 
while we  had  laid  in  a stock  of  ammunition 
in  the  shape  of  clubs  and  stones,  arid  when 
he  made  his  third  approach — for  at  ns  he 
came  again — the  batteries  opened  upon  him 
wore  tierce  and  incessant.  For  a while  he 
halted,  unable  to  resist  the  blinding  tiro, 
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and  sitting  down  upon  his  haunches,  he 
emitted  a succession  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary sounds  that  ever  proceeded  from  the 
mouth  of  a hog.  He  squealed  like  a hog,  he 
snorted  like  a horse,  he  brayed  like  a mule, 
he  roared  and  grunted  and  whistled.  The 
nervous  excitement  of  the  animal  was  dis- 
tressing, if  not  alarming,  to  see ; he  swayed 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  tossing  his  head 
in  the  air,  squinting  at  us  first  with  one  eye 
and  then  with  the  other,  and  altogether  ex- 
hibiting a state  of  mind  inexplicable  upo^ 
any  established  theory  of  porcine  philoso- 
phy. Finally,  under  a heavy  shower  of  mis- 
siles, he  gathered  himself  together  and  fled 
to  the  bushes,  where  he  disappeared  from 
sight  and  sound. 

“ Thank  Heaven!”  we  exclaimed,  “the 
vile  creature  has  gone.  It  is  beyond  any 
thing  I ever  heard  of.”  And  after  mutual 
wondering  at  what  had  occurred,  once  more 
we  resumed,  and  for  half  an  hour,  in  tranquil 
content,  continued  our  work. 

But  peace  was  not  to  be  our  lot  that  day, 
for  all  at  once,  right  behind  us,  we  heard  the 
crashing  of  the  branches,  and  turning,  we 
beheld  the  horrid  hog,  grunting  and  squeal- 
ing, and  in  the  act  of  dashing  furiously  upon 
us.  Without  the  warning  sound  we  should 
have  been  overrun,  and  perhaps  dangerously 
iiyured;  as  it  was,  I met  the  assault  with 
the  iron  point  of  the  staff  of  my  sketching 
umbrella,  and  was  able,  by  active  blows,  to 
keep  the  pertinacious  pig  away  while  we 
packed  up  and  beat  a retreat  to  the  outer 
line  of  irregular,  jagged  rocks,  where  we 
thought  ourselves  secure.  But,  astonishing 
as  it  may  seem,  this  creature,  with  some- 
thing of  the  agility  of  a goat  and  with  all 
the  obstinacy  of  a hog,  followed  us  out 
upon  the  rocks,  and  for  the  sake  of  safety 
we  finally  went  home. 

To  this  day  the  reason  of  the  attraction 
of  this  extraordinary  hog  to  myself  and 
companion  remains  a mystery.  Was  it  the 
smell  of  the  lunch  which  we  carried  in  our 
sachel,  and  which  reached  his  keen  and  ea- 
ger nostrils  f Had  he  been  brought  up  as  a 
pet,  and  were  his  overtures  simply  evidences 
of  affection?  Or  was  he  not  a member  of 
that  herd  of  swine  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures into  which  were  driven  the  unclean 
spirits,  and  was  not  this  one  of  the  hogs  who 
was  not  drowned  in  the  sea  ? 

Not  more  than  a mile  from  Schooner  Head, 
and  along  the  same  shore,  is  Great  Head, 
whose  title,  unlike  that  of  its  neighbor,  is 
no  misnomer.  Here  the  massive  cliffs  lift 
their  bald  front  high  in  air,  as  if  to  challenge 
the  wildest,  most  furious  assaults  of  wind 
and  wave.  The  grandeur  and  might  of  these 
huge  cliffs  w'ere  more  impressive  when  we 
crouched  beneath  their  overhanging  walls. 
It  is  a slippery,  dangerous  foot-hold  here,  but 
a point  of  view  impressive  and  thrilling.  It 
is  gained  by  creeping  down  a ravine,  and 


then,  by  sliding  and  scrambling  over  the 
steep  cliff  among  the  loose  stones,  we  find 
ourselves  actually  underneath  Great  Head. 
Below  you — indeed  at  your  feet — the  waters 
come  swelling  up  in  monstrous  waves,  not 
broken  as  by  the  uneven  shore,  nor  arched 
and  combing  as  they  fall  along  the  smooth 
beach,  but  here  they  rise  in  massive  billows, 
as  if  lifted  up  by  some  mighty  hand  and 
cast  furiously  against  the  cliff. 

The  wagon  road  leading  to  Great  Head 
stops  at  a farm-house  some  miles  away,  and 
when  I last  visited  that  locality  a little  girl 
not  more  than  six  years  old  volunteered  as 
guide.  She  had  no  covering  to  her  head 
save  a wealth  of  flaxen  hair.  Her  eyes  #ere 
beautifully  blue,  her  skin  that  delicate  pink 
and  white  which  characterizes  all  the  chil- 
dren and  women  on  the  island,  except  the 
many  of  the  latter  who  are  pallid  with  con- 
sumption. The  feet  of  our  little  girl  were 
bare,  and  as  she  picked  her  way  along  over 
the  rough  ground,  slidiug  down  steep  rocks, 
climbing  and  scrambling  over  the  ugliest 
projections,  and  always  in  danger,  it  seemed 
absurd  that  this  little  wind-flower  should 
be  guiding  our  large  party  of  men  and  wom- 
en. But  she  in  reality  was  more  agile  and 
sure-footed,  and  ran  less  risk,  than  any  of  us. 
She  seemed  to  me  a marked  example  of  the 
people  of  this  region,  who  from  earliest  youth 
begin  to  act  and  think  for  themselves,  to 
learn  to  be  self-reliant,  however  ignorant 
they  may  remain  in  other  ways. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  I do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  that  the  people  of  the 
island  are  not  as  well  educated  and  as  intel- 
ligent as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  Eastern 
States,  for  the  children  here  have  equal  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  common  schools,  and 
they  appear  to  make  use  of  them ; but  to  the 
scattered  inhabitants  along  that  bleak  and 
rough  part  of  the  coast  of  which  I have  just 
now  been  writing  any  kind  of  school  educa- 
tion must  be  attained  under  great  difficulties. 
It  is  a long  road  from  the  cottage  of  the  fish- 
erman to  the  school-house.  In  the  summer- 
time even,  when  the  strangers  from  more 
southern  climes  seek  the  island  in  search  of 
rest  and  cool  bracing  winds,  the  aspect  of  na- 
ture is  rough  and  sterile.  Excepting  the 
dark  and  sombre  tones  of  the  evergreen,  the 
landscape  is  clad  in  a mantle  of  russet  and 
gray ; that  luxuriance  of  foliage  which  fills 
the  eye  with  varied  tints  of  green  in  the  more 
temperate  climates  of  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try seems  impossible  here.  The  air  is  loaded 
with  the  salts  of  the  sea.  The  island  is 
mostly  composed  of  rocks,  and  the  scanty  pro- 
portion of  earth  yields  a meagre  supply  of  yel- 
low stunted  grass,  while  the  farmer  toils  in 
vain  to  produce  those  harvests  of  corn  or  other 
cereals  which  fill  the  granaries  in  more  favor- 
ed lands.  The  means  of  communication,  too, 
are  difficult ; the  roads  are  obstructed  with 
stones ; they  pass  over  steep  hills  into  deep 
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ravines,  rarely  ever  finding  an  easy  level,  so  | placed  by  the  side  of  the  grave.  The  bearers 
tlmt  the  mountain  torrents  and  the  frequent  1 were  two  men,  whose  tanned  and  wrinkled 
storms  of  rain  make  gullies  along  and  across  ! faces  Imre  evidence  of  life-long  exposure  to 
the  way.  Thus,  if  we  find  ifc  rough  to  travel  wind  and  sun  and  rain  ; their  oil-cloth  caps 
from  place  to  x>lace  in  the  Rummer-time,  and  coats  were  dripping  with  water,  while 
what  must  be  the  hinderanees  to  the  people  about  their  rough  top-boots  bung  the  long 
of  the  island  when  the  wild  storms  of  winter  j grass  and  kelp  cast  up  by  the  w aves  on  the 
fill  the  roads  and  ravines  with  enormous  rocks  and  beach.  * The  poor  xune  coffin,  too, 
drifts  of  enow,  when  even  the  houses  them-  j bore  like  evidence  of  exposure,  for  the  water 
selves  are  buried  in  snow,  and  when  it  is  a ran  from  its  sides,  and  the  sand  gathered 
labor  of  days  to  cut  pathways  to  and  from  j about  the  bottom  showed  that  the  men  must 
their  holm's  and  barns ? When  nature  so  [ha ve# rested  in  their  toilsome  journey.  We 
rudely  interposes  these  almost  insiirmount-  saw  all  of  this  at  a glance,  and  then  looked 
able  obstacles — for  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  direction  from  whence  they  came,  cx- 
that  nearly  all  the u schooling”  is  done  in  pee  ting  to  see  other  forms,  and  those  of 
the  winter-time — it  is  surprising  that  the  women,  approaching,  but  the  dying  mists, 
children  get  any  education  whatever.  Yet  ■ unbroken,  shut  closer  in  about  ns.  The 
by  reason  of  these  very  obstructions  these ' solitary  mourners  recognized  onr  presence 
people  have  become  self-reliant,  hardy,  and  by  bowing.  There  was  no  service  of  the 
enterprising.  Those  who  have  but  little  church,  no  audible  word  of  prayer  was 
gi®  much,  and  I have  always  found  these  said,  and  no  sound  was  beard,  save  that 
islanders,  although  shrewd  in  their  dealings  eternal  requiem  of  the  restless  sea,  while  the 
and  saving  in  all  ways,  yet  kind-hearted  and  body  was  consigned  to  its  last  resting-place, 
hospitable.  And  then,  perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  the 

In  the  lives  of  these  simple-hearted  fish-  tears  which  came  fast  flowing  from  onr 
errnen,  isolated  from  the  world  and  sepa-  eyes  which  unsealed  the  closely  compressed 
rated  far  from  each  other,  there  are  episodes  lips  of  the  elder  of  the  two  men. 
full  of  the  deepest  pathos.  r * “ She  was  the  last  one  who  came  to  mo,” 

One  morning,  late  in  the  year,  when  the  lioeaid,  tremblingly.  “ And  afore  now  I’ve 
chill  eastern  wind  had  brought  in  from  the  thought  she  was  the  prettiest  of  ’em  all. 
ocean  drifting  banks  of  fog,  with  now  and  There  they  are.  Sir,  all  of  ’em,  w ife  and  chil- 
then  blinding  sheets  of  rain,  on  the  edge  of  then,  in  the  ground  ; and  I’m  all  alone.” 
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[ Itorfcr  on  flu*  fchle  of  the  sea.  It  is  a rough 
0:  place  to  elttoh,  vet  the  enthusiastic  pedes* 
Sg  trians,  male  and  female,  have  little  hesitation 
p in  surmount  mg  all  its  difficulties,  and,  in 
‘f&  spite  of  ?»rax>  *t£id  bruises  and  great  fatigue, 
affirm  they  are  well  repaid  by  the  noble 
views  which  spread  out  on  every  side. 

Eagle  Lake,  a body  of  fresh-water  some 
m mile  in  width  and  two  or  three  miles  long, 
S|  is  y phou<»u»euf>u  in  its  way.  It  is  situated 
^ between  Greco  and  Dog  mountains,  some  fif- 
S|  te<*n  blind  led  feet  above  the  ocean,  which, 
L*  in  n \hn  vt  line,  is  not  much  more  than  half 
?§  oi  thtsM  -fpiariecs  of  a mile  distant.  One  can 
y hardly  red  tee  the  presence  of  so  large  a body 
k;:  of  fiedi- water  at  such  an  altitude  and  on 
'K  a compand  ively  small  island,  and  which  is 
-a  completely  surrounded  by  salt- water.  I put 
f?  this  problem  to  one  of  the  natives,  whoso 
farm-hoiiae  looks  down  upon  the  lake  from 

* the  hide  oppo-ife  the  mountain.  He  replied, 

* “ Well,  t gtn;s«  it  rains  in.”  The  theory  of 
- hublerrajman  channels  of  water  far  into  the 
h earth  and  underneath  the  sea,  which  here 
y l find  outlets,  was  a little  beyond  him.  A 
y right  hduesL  good  man  he  w as,  by-the-way, 

who  had  kc nt  Ids  sons  to  the  war,  two  of 
whom  left  their  bones  on  Southern  •soil. 
H>  owns  i to  boat  on  the  lake,  and,  w ith 
jp  ids  kind*  fir  acted  wife,  when  the  reader  goes 
t;l  ji.fi  thefe  to  r atch  a generous  mess  of  trout, 
will  help  hiiii  to  cook  them.  Yes,  Eagle 
1$;  Luke  has  doable  attract  ions.  Every  rod  of 
£ ! its  shore  m a study  for  the  urtist,  while  the 
*“  | sport  may  catch  all  the  trout  he  desires. 

' From  Bar  Harbor  to  the  top  of  Green 
l ; Mountain  is  a walk  or  ride  of  about  four 
%■  miles.  Any  p*  vson  of  ordinary  leg-power, 
® after  he  has  r**pired  the  electrical  atmos- 
>j  ply < "VC  of  Mount  Desert  a few  days,  will  in- 
si>:f  upon  walking  to  tho  summit,  am|j  lie 
m will  ibid  the  road  good  and  the  ascent  easy 
® « and  gradual.  w ith  no  very  rough  climbing 
any  part  of  the  way.  Those  who  wish  to 
drive  will  have  earnestly  pressed  upon  their 
eapsider  a t ion  a great  many  small  wagons  and 
light  earn*  alls,  !oif>  I would  advise  them  to 
choose  the  *u>-e;dled  u mountain  wagons,” 
fciK’it  a£  are  fti  general  use  all  about  the  White 
Mountains  These  arc  made  very  strong: 


eiJfns'-Aj  at'itoONfR  he*i>. 

is  famous.  **  -Utter  Civek*’  is  another  inter- 
esting point,  bid  far  from  Schooner  Head, 

ami  on  the  southern  or  seaward  side  of  the 
island,  where  there  is  a remarkable  sea-wall 
and  other  objects  of  interest. 

Ou  your  road  to  and  from  Schooner  Head 
and  Great  Head  you  pass  by  Newport  Mount- 
ain, which,  also  guards  the  entrance  to  Bar 


braces  both  the  sea  and  the  land.  Yon  stand 
and  gaze  to  the  south,  and  see  at  your  feet 
little  villages  hugging  close  to  the  golden 
belt  of  shore  which  divides  the  iron-gray 
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land  from  the  azure  €»f  the  ^ % wnd  then,  uin«.  Them  am  strong  foreground**  the 
♦till  looking  seaward,  ym  mw  your  ajfei  vaty,  and  ak.-yoti iidvi*  in -;fae 

slowly  in the  effort to  find  some  st*rt  of  iluoa  centre  of  this  uiagiv  circle,  dhe  hard  gray 
wiitcfc  amhs&vc  .liu  all  around  in  masses  of  briiiiuut 

iitilo  dark  spooks,  which  nf^ndghty  Vessels  fight  arid  deep  shadow  of  violet*  and  of 
going  th und  tro,  you  perceive  y uidir,  nieaa-  green  where  the  foliage  of  fern  hud  brake 
iiixdw&  expahse  of  mat%  melting  utf  into  del-  gybw'fr  from  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  A dock 
rente  gray*,  aunt  then,  hmkibg  klgUej  and  of  white  sheep  are  quietly  nibbling  the 
higher,  until  you  aieojf  the  blue  mice  more  fcoluity  growth  of  gn*ks  and  'wn*!*,  orvelnjtiti- 
ttway  tip  iu  the  tfoiyitbs  Agam*  ri#cou»pre~  ^fing’  Ihe  ptygjfr  rocfc*,  they  look,  in  in 
hendlog  hov  the  horizon  of  tit/i  ticcari  should  for  fresh  &Mf*  and  pa^turr*  new.  A most 
he  as  high  as  the  place  where  3rou^aod^3ou  com tortnhle  Mix d‘  h^ii  * like ’ h^k  do  these 
strive  to  trace  a path  .tip  .tb'itfc  wall  .Wne,  j «be*p;  ’ sreo*  friWmg  iuirfcno- 

hid  just  as  it  reaches  ihe'fcvel  bf  the v$kz  Uie ' riioWy  here  ta«J  Ihopo  am  group*  or  '$$■« 
kfmusphere  eheuts  yi m of  the  exact  JiriO  ■ at’/  $*&&•&(;  fir 3r -crafaft  whose  sombre  coh 
tim  horinon,  and  yoa  rin<Vybur*eI£  aU  iri  the  f ors  cbmtf  ' wj\  $<sffij&ni£  yd&ar  cut,  agninut 
*ky  anm  more.  V ! the  hlujy  gray  m f the  distant  hills  raid  the 

This  dhtiism*  effect  of  perspective  h y*ty  bky.:''  Just  below  pa  is  Bagt*  Lake,  looking 
mom  UuStoulhhing  as  seeD  from  n point  ou  ’ liki>  a mirror.  so  brightly  dees  H' reflect.  the 
the  roaxl  not  quite  up  to  the  *ovor«m,  wht  re  j suit-lit  sky.  It  is  a inaior  'fra  riled.  in  with 
yon  look  between  two  sharp  peak's  of  neigh-  : rbmiy.  inlaid  ui  walnut,  w dark  ate  tin* 
toting  mminfaih*,  and  ojw)  wfol  he,  forestt*  6f  pine  arid  c«*htr  which  anrround  it: 

yon  reason,  clouds  ihgunig  ixi  vho  +ky . fjiit  : Acri>s&  the  lake  there  am^  the  brown  kids 
srhioh*  thirty  imiee  away,  are  .Ulaudxr  rifting  ? patched  with  yellow  Helds  and  the  primeval 
kint •of  the  fcwu  ; ' ; |^resttr,  and  then  there  is  it  rtuddcu  leap 

it  -ia*  when  y,oa  turn  •yvotr  .fk<&  away  ffrim  tunn^  a hrfttwl  .bdy,  of  tranquil  watcr^  and 
the  '>'e;iTi  and  look  to  tJie  ya«t.  that,  yitri  ot»cc  . I>«  yotvif  that  a v.  UA<> -extent  »»f  IhrendS  and 
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of  the  sunlight,  and  the  beholder  may  not  | historian  will  not  only  tell  you  of  the  de- 
give the  palm  of  victory  to  land  or  water,  ■ scent  of  Admiral  Drake  upon  the  town  of 
but  gaze  upon  it  all  with  awe  and  wonder  St.  Augustine,  the  contests  of  the  Spanish 
and  unspeakable  delight.  j settlers  with  the  Indians,  the  fights  between 

Dog  Mountain  has  already  been  spoken  the  French  emigrants  and  the  Spanish  sol- 
of  as  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  to  Eagle  diers,  but  the  antiquarian  will  show  you 
Lake.  The  mountain  itself  has  not  been  an  splendid  fortifications  and  beautiful  archi- 
object  of  general  visiting  interest,  but  the  \ tecture  which  had  been  the  handiwork  of 
photographic  artists  go  every  where,  and  j these  people,  who  had  lived  and  prospered 
they  have  found  at  this  point  some  interest-  and  died  so  long  before,  and  whose  civiliza- 
ing  bits  of  scenery.  These  indefatigable  tion  was  so  different  in  all  ways  from  ours, 
gentlemen  often  are  the  pioneers  to  the  most  The  visitor  at  Mount  Desert,  if  he  were  to 
beautiful  views  and  objects,  and  especially  study  and  search  ever  so  critically,  would 
at  Mount  Desert  have  they  shown  the  true  scarcely  suppose  that  while  in  1609  the  Fran- 
artistic  eye  in  the  selection  of  desirable  sub-  ciscan  monk  was  converting  to  Christianity 
jects.  the  savages  of  Florida,  his  Jesuit  brothers 

Flying  Mountain  is  not  so  well  known  to  of  France,  Biard  and  Masse,  had  established 
the  casual  visitor  at  Mount  Desert,  but  from  a colony  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known 
it  may  be  seen  interesting  views,  especially  as  Somesville,  at  Mount  Desert.  This  is  not, 
of  the  ocean.  But  of  these,  and  “ Hadlock’s  however,  the  first  appearance  of  the  French 
Pond,”  and  “ Carroll’s  Mountain,”  and  “ Echo  on  tho  island.  It  is  told  that  when  De  Monts, 
Lake,”  and  “ Northeast  Harbor,”  and  many  j a French  adventurer,  who  obtained  from 
another  lovely  locality  to  be  seen,  one ‘must  • Henry  IY.  a charter  for  one-half  of  the  At- 
pass  summer  after  summer  at  the  different  lan tic  coast  south  from  Cape  Breton,  broke 
places  on  the  island  in  order  to  do  them  jus-  up  his  encampment  at  the  island  of  St.  Croix, 
tice.  he  sailed  westward,  and  in  order  to  gratify 

tho  curiosity  of  one  Nicholas  d’Anbri,  he  put 
I have  described  only  one  way  of  approach  that  gentleman,  who  was  an  ecclesiastic  of 
to  Mount  Desert — that  of  the  sea.  There  are  some  sort,  ashore  at  Mount  Desert,  where  he 
many  persons  who  are  made  unhappy,  not  to  remained  for  a while.  Meanwhile  the  grant 
say  ill,  even,  by  going  on  board  of  a steam-  of  De  Monts  had  been  surrendered  to  Ma- 
boat,  and  who  can  not  endure  so  much  of  dame  De  Guercheville,  and  confirmed  to  her 
motion,  which  at  times  is  serious  in  the  pas-  by  the  king.  This  lady  was  a zealous^ath- 
sage  from  Portland  to  Rockland.  To  these  olic,  and  with  the  assistance  of  De  Suassaye, 
there  is  the  pleasant  resource  of  a stage  ride  who  was  her  agent,  caused  colonies  of  Jesuit 
from  Bangor  all  the  way  by  land  to  any  part  missionaries  to  settle  at 'this  island  in  1613, 
of  Mount  Desert ; for  although  this  is  an  whether  at  the  western  end,  where  Biard  and 
island,  there  is  one  point  where  the  main-  Masse  were  already  located,  is  in  doubt ; but 
land  is  reached  by  means  of  a bridge.  This  it  is  certain  that,  coming  from  Port  Royal, 
gives  you  a drive  of  some  fifty  miles  over  they  landed  at  Mount  Desert,  built  a small 
superb  roads  through  a picturesque  country,  fort,  set  up  a cross,  celebrated  mass,  and  call- 
and  behind  such  handsome  horses  as  I have  ed  the  place  “ St.  Saviour”  and  “ Mount  Man- 
never  elsewhere  seen  coupled  to  a stage-  sel.”  It  is  interesting  to  know,  also,  that 
coach.  It  is  possible  that  the  opening  of  the  Mount  Mansel  was  the  first  land  discovered 
new  railroad  to  the  British  Provinces  may  by  the  Massachusetts  emigrants  in  1630. 
have  shortened  this  distance.  There  are  Suassaye’s  colony  soon  after  this  was  driv- 
those  who  do  not  consider  this  distance  a en  away  by  an  expedition  of  bloody  English- 
great  journey.  During  two  summers  I pass-  men  from  Virginia.  But  they  afterward  re- 
ed at  Bar  Harbor  there  was  a gentleman  who  turned,  and  in  1691  we  hear  of  one 44  Cadillac,” 
every  week  drove  down  from  Bangor  to  Bar  who,  excited  by  the  descriptions  of  D’Aubri — 
Harbor.  He  would  start  about  nine  in  the  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  put  on  shore 
morning  of  Saturday,  and  arrive  just  before  at  Mount  Desert — established  colonies  of 
suuset,  his  good  road  mare  looking  as  fresh,  Jesuit  missionaries  all  through  this  region, 
the  hostler  said,  “ as  a daisy.”  ’ Much  could  be  written  of  these  early  set- 

Perhaps  this  is  as  proper  a place  as  any  tlements  at  Mount  Desert,  but  all  that  is 
other  to  halt  for  a while  in  my  description  known  is  derived  from  contemporary  reports 
of  the  natural  beauties  of  Mount  Desert,  and  within  the  island  itself,  nor  can  its  present 
relate  some  really  interesting  facts  regarding  inhabitants  add  one  leaf  to  its  earliest  his- 
the  past  history  of  the  island.  tory.  It  is  said  that  there  are  on  the  west 

When  the  traveler  visits  the  southern  por-  side  of  Somes  Sound  evidences  of  these  early 
tions  of  the  United  States — at  St.  Augus-  settlements,  but  these  indications  must  be 
tine,  in  Florida,  at  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  and  very  indistinct. 

even  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina — he  will  The  reader  will  remember  that  we  came 
find  ruins  and  monuments,  and  even  the  de-  from  Southwest  to  Bar  Harbor  by  water, 
scendants,  of  the  French  and  Spanish  emi-  and  that  mention  was  made  of  a route  by 
gration  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  the  land.  Upon  a recent  occasion  I resolved 
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head  or  somes  Housrtv 


to  take  this  jonruey  across  the  hills,  and  bo 
started  oft'  one  morning  in  obedience  to  a 
prearranged  programme.  We — there  were 
ladies  in  the  party — were  to  occupy  the 
most  of  the  day  in  going  to  the  village  of 
Soiuenville,  where  we  were  to  stop  ail  night, 
and  in  the  morning  take  a sail  or  row  boat 
down  through  Homes  Sound  to  Southwest 
Harbor,  there  to  meet  the  steamboat,  and 
then  proceed  on  to  Portland. 

The  first  stage  of  the  journey,  a ride  of 
less  than  twenty  miles,  was  made  with  pleas- 
ure to  all  of  us,  for  we  saw  the  mountain, 
the  lake,  and  wToods,  and  fields  under  a sky 
filled  with  gray  clouds,  that  most  charming 
effect  of  equal  light,  w hen  there  is  neither 
strong  lights  nor  shadow , and  when  the 
chaste  and  delicate  tints  of  russet  and  yel- 
low and  green  find  their  true  values.  Ar- 
riving at  Sonmsville  early  in  the  afternoon, 
we  rain  tiled  about  thin  pretty  village,  watch- 
ing the  workmen  in  the  ship-yards,  wander- 
ing along  the  shore,  lined  w ith  rocks,  and 
belted  w ith  groups  of  birch  ami  pine  and  fir 
trees,  and  we  were  never  wearied  of  gazing 
down  the  sound,  where  sailing  craft,  large 
and  small,  were  passing  up  and  down,  their 
white  canvas  iu  bright  relief  against  the 
dark  masses  uf  the  mountains  beyond. 

The  little  inn  at  Bqiivesville  had  more  of  a 
comfortable,  home-like  look  than  any  thing 
we  had  seen  for  a long  while.  It  is  called 

Somes  House/*  A Mr.  Somes  keeps  it,  and 
has  kept  it  any  time  these  fifty  years  past, 
ns  have  liis  ancestors,  who  were  the  lirst  set- 


tlers here.  He  is  also  town-clerk,  I think 
postmaster,  and  1 know'  not  what  besides. 
An  excellent  example  of  a down  East  land- 
lord is  Mr,  Butties,  even  if  there  \vas  a por- 
ted t of  Andrew  Jackson  hanging  in  our  bed- 
room. 

“ What,  in  marry ’a  name,  do  you  want  to 
go  down  the  sound  far,  when  there’s  a good 
road  all  the  way  ter  the  harbor  I”  was  the 
expostulation  of  the  old  gentleman,  when 
w o were  trying  to  make  the  arrangement  fur 
the  morning’s  trip. 

“ It  is  the  scenery  we  wish  to  see/’ 

“ Yes,  I knowr  it’s  what  them  artist  men 
come  here  fur.  But  what,  it  amouuts  ter, 
aider  all  their  squat  tin*  and  fussin*,  I don’t 
know/’ 

The  next  morning,  in  company  with  a 
stranger  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  child,  we 
got  into  a boat  which  was  adapted  both  for 
sails  and  oars.  With  the  two  boatmen  there 
were  seven  of  us  altogether,  w hich,  for  a not 
very  large  boat,  was  a good  load,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  two  or  three  truuks  by  way  of  lug- 
gage. For  the  first  part  of  our  way  we 
passed  close  to  the  shore,  where  the  ever- 
greens overhung  the  ledges  of  rocks  in  pretty 
picturesque  forms  which  were  reflected  in  the 
water  without  a break,  except  where  the  bub- 
bles slid  past  the  bow  of  the  boat,  or  the  oars 
splashed  under  the  vigorous  stroke  of  our 
But  when  we  got  out  into  the 


conductors, 
open  water  little  catVpaws  of  wind  came 
scampering  along,  ruffling  the  surface ; these 
ceased  after  a while,  but  I know  they  were 
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n mthored  trunk  of  cedar  stood  ont  tb  Victf . 
or  a handful  of  green  tthr^vilMlnrRvaoTue  fu- 
gitive betid  had  found  iu  a cirbfr- 

ica  uf  tlmroek,  Tit;*,  pumiui  sihnire  of  this 
place  was  imlj  broken  by  t pry  of  iho  ftagU- 
soaring  abbot  it 5 nest  aMVe  us,  hr  the 
jsr'tv’jJt  i[owu-r<raJubg  uud  plunge  of  tin'  *>Rpr*y 
seeking  If*  prey  anil  daily  fo<kb  and  p*  \v# 
polled  ortt  fronu  lie*  shadow  of  the 

'precipice  *vnr  ftt-tcut»nu  wm*  to  ctivej 

alosprey  vtfb  with  n^go,  tipv^ml 

near  the  iPpof  a Biiuitfta  pixie.  With  their 
long,  sharp  laionR  Avtif^ii  etelnvfij  they  wojiLri 
itascend  almost  to  tb<i  tree*  and 
:theb;  witty  a wild  scwuii,  do»li 
4way  Uiip  the  again  to  re  tarn 


premonitory  af  a stronger  bpaev.t*  w liit‘1*  w as 
to  cooio  bydnid-hyv  Thmv  wag  x solemn 
stillnwsa  which  sarco<MiHfi  tli^  Ifttfe  flurry  aa 
w*  entemt  a nan-ow  pas**  cleft  but  ween  the 
m o ub tai uk.  i\ m|  w b i r,h  m net  nave  bofeu  made 
t>^  aupie  ^oudeu  von  vnhuon  of  ;ii afore  ; for 
♦o tkp  eusfc the mbphlW to 
il$<e  Mvixtpfjbxit'  i»»  the  West ^rja  «i«e  the  rooky 
rlitf  Haifa  pori^rnU^nlar  a thousand  Teet. 
ftfitlibg  aJphg  tilth*  thkny  Jitbs  gazing 

0 p w n*i?t  .ibtyf o ,a6erbet'i  w Iwnit 'to  it*  height. 
&ut  Vh  ro  tvt»  against  tbif* 

■WUfftf whtvspWtyi  Intoryala 


gfcsf  Pres.  Very 
*owi  nauag  of  all  this 

>,x4t^h^nt7  fbrf  t’j  ujfiOii  a 

strong  hPtUi'K  bt  or** i *i  apiendid 
«l^:iTiion  of  the  bold 
tnliidfoj:  bfrihf  ‘wk«  rtri#  tbiosua 
bf  ^iio  nbpreyk;  bp.  witi*  tearing  to 
pieces  with  beak  an<l  «davv^.  goud- 
sued  tfsb,' which  a few  tuoisirpta 
befoie  lie  luul  sfo^P  fiutyi  btyi  as- 
Wining  Who  were  now  visiting 
upon  him  fiioi?  thru  ms  but  inn 
indent  ragtv  • . /y'V '; y/ ..  ’ •“  ’•'  ’ 
'‘This  a fanmua  pbov;  Sir/' 
saol  one  i»f  the  boatmen;  who  until 

iio\v  had  ilLvidod  tiis  PnergiOs 

t\vten  rugging  pfc  tiih  f?ar  wm'i 
gnawing  at  a pigtiiil  of y£*v  black 
.to1,raoo*>%  which  ho  oarfipt^  W)Vh  Ills 
ml  hniulkbreliiofy  iu  the  cixnvn  ■$- 
life  haty  wdn,  the  Ik-Volutkmary 
war  tlirv  Rrit fj*ih  deaf  uned  ia  apme 
in  i^rP  iViul  get  \va tet  ii pd  thlfigs. 
I'OtV  kinbwv  &ir,  tliero’A  no  ^hiinl* 
?ngH  i*v£r-  i)*'t:u  fouinl  aio.ijgaulfi 
that  iiRUH)tniu,  itti(l  o muo-aMrur 
eon  Ho  right  alimg^hlc  tlhii  (Ml 
&Q*$i gid  trat^r  euoviglt  opt  ‘of  ffto 
big  /spring  b»  fill  bet  hold  if 
iik**.T‘  ; : 

’ft  One  tvunhi  suppoAp  tins  »\ii 
exponed  point  itiL  e^ent  a 
ivar,'^  ^ , : ’.; 

■•;’  •' w'  Woili  ^i  ty  ti  ft  i*r 

Sir  In  the  war  of  t \Vel>t;f’-  V 1^1/2 1 

<lihoy  eaim*  Uk  hefr  and  Kent  boats' 
f»rpws*  tip  t%k^uirni  f hpt  l WU  yon 
rhc  d ^l  Ifrilishr-r  got  mrivoa>or  he 
5<imi5 fiiH  They  tub  Uvr^y  polo 
h-nd  wilh  Vm.  t'fhr  p‘-wph: 

rjtb p p*vn^sh:.  they  coin « 
•fkrtW.r*^ *»  ssi'm  bandy 

b>  the  fiidPiiosP^  feah^  fills  fv 

the  he>t  harhbt  hii  tim  eoM:,  A 
thoosaiid  Ve&Wl$  can  rith*  at  anehoi 
>»af^  from  any  gtvie.,? 

'*  Tb ift  & iy maxkabie  ji]aee4  suii' 
tnimgh^  ^aitl  thp  frtmige 
oi/tn,  in  a quizziWi  tone.  Old  Pig 
tail  was  unconscious  of  the  bueer. 
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He  was  on  his  pet  yarn,  and  be  spun  away  j look  into  the  top  of  bis  bat  in  search  of  his 
glibly.  { tobacco.  “But  Cap’ii  Kidd  came  inter  this 

“Yes,  Sir,  it  is  famous.  Do  you  see  that  j harbor,  and  buried  somewhere  a ship-load  of 
pathway  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rock  t"  and  bars  of  gold  and  jewels  and  plate  and 
he  pointed  to  a whitish,  irregular  line  on  the  things:  that's  as  sure  as  you're  sitting 
steep  mountain-side.  “ Well,  Sir,  fur  forty  there/' 

year  a man's  been  &-digging  there  fur  Cap'u  This  highly  important  piece  of  historical 
Kidd’s  treasure.  He  hasn’t  found  any  thing,  information  brought  us  out  into  the  open 
not  a cent,  but  ho  keeps  a-digging  like  mad,  water,  where  we  found  our  **  cat's-paws”  of 
and  says  he'll  find  it  yit/’  two  hours  before  had  become  tiger's-claws, 

u What  an  absurd  belief  that  is  about  for  the  wind  was  blowing  a stiff  breeze, 
Kidd  and  his  treasure  n remarked.  “ There  il  kicking  up”  an  ugl&  u chopping”  sea, 
is  hardly  an  island  along  the  coast  without  through  which  we,  with  some  difficulty, 
its  legend/’  reached  the  steamboat  landing,  afterward 

u Well,  Sir,  I don't  know  about  furrin  to  be  transported  safely  hack  to  our  first 
parts,"  answered  Pigtail,  with  a dogged  point  of  departure. 


SODA-WATER : 

WHAT  IT  IS,  AND  HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 


A-  \f  AT  Ell  JfOCWTAlX. 


ate  of  soda  is  sometimes  added,  but  no  satis- 
factory reason  is  assigned  for  the  practioe, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  a rare  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

Our  readers  who  have  not  cared  to  re- 


SODA-WATER,  strange  to  say,  contains 
no  soda  at  all  in  any  form.  As  made  at 
present,  it  is  simply  a solution  of  carbonic 
acid  in  water  of  the  ordinary  purity.  It  is 
true  that  a small  proport  ion  of  tbe  biearhon- 
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member  much  of  their  chemistry  may  need 
to  be  reminded  that  carbonic  acid  is,  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  and  pressures,  a color- 
less gas  of  slightly  pungent  odor  and  pleas- 
ant acid  taste ; and  that  it  exists  in  abun- 
dance in  nature,  both  free  and  locked  up  in 
combination  with  basic  elements,  forming 
carbonates.  These  carbonates  can  be  easily 
decomposed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  obtained 
from  them  at  will  in  a pure  state. 

Water  impregnated  with  this  gas  is  a 
grateful  and,  acceding  to  the  medical  au- 
thorities, a wholesome  drink,  although  the 
gas  itself,  when  respired,  is  fatally  poisonous. 
All  fermented  beverages  which  are  “ brisk,” 
or  sparkling,  owe  that  property  to  the  pres- 
ence of  carbonic  acid. 

The  simplest  way  of  carbonating  water  is 
to  dissolve  in  it  a soluble  carbonate  and  a 
decomposing  acid.  The  old-fashioned  soda- 
powders  are  an  application  of  this  principle, 
the  blue  paper  cont  aining  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  white  one  tartaric  acid,  which  being 
dissolved  in  separate  portions  of  water  and 
the  solutions  mixed,  a brisk  effervescence 
ensues  from  the  escape  of  liberated  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  car- 
bonated water  now  known  as  soda  has  its 
name  from  this  extemporaneous  method  of 
preparing  it.  The  tartrate  of  soda  formed 
by  the  reaction  is  necessarily  present  in  the 
liquid,  and  in  order  to  make  pure  carbonated 
water  the  gas  must  be  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  liquid  in  which  it  is  set  free,  and  then 
conducted  into  pure  water  contained  in  a 
separate  vessel.  This  is  essentially  what  is 
done  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soda-water 
of  the  present  day. 

At  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere water  will  absorb  carbonic  acid  only 
to  the  extent  of  a volume  equal  to  its  own 
bulk,  which  is  not  nearly  q.  sufficient  pro- 
portion to  give  agreeable  “soda.”  An  in- 
crease of  pressure,  however,  causes  further 
absorption  in  a direct  ratio,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  fact  water  may  be  acidi- 
fied to  almost  any  degree  desired. 

The  original  method  of  making  soda  was 
to  generate  the  gas  and  conduct  it  to  a 
gasometer  or  gas-holder  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  then  force  it  into  the  water  by 
means  of  a condensing  air-pump.  This 
method  is  still  in  almost  exclusive  use  in 
England. 

In  this  country  the  pump  is  usually  dis- 
pensed with.  The  tremendous  elasticity  of 
the  gas  itself  when  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
chemical  union  furnishes  ample  power  for 
compression,  and  by  generating  it  in  a closed 
vessel  of  sufficient  strength  an  indefinite 
number  of  volumes  may  be  condensed  into 
one,  and  water  impregnated  accordingly. 

The  essentials  of  an  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing soda-water  by  the  last-mentioned  proc- 
ess are  a generator  and  fountain.  The 
generator  consists  of  a strong  metallic  ves- 


sel, divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 
diaphragm,  or  of  two  separate  chambers, 
mounted  one  over  the  other.  The  upper 
chamber  is  a receptacle  for  the  acid  to  be 
used,  and  the  lower  one  receives  the  car- 
bonate to  be  decomposed.  An  opening  be- 
tween the  two  is  furnished  with  a valve 
which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure 
by  an  outside  connection.  The  external 
openings  of  both  vessels  are  closely  fitted 
with  screw  plugs,  so  that  after  the  chem- 
icals are  introduced  the  generator  can  be 
rendered  gas-tight.  The  fountain  is  a cy- 
lindrical vessel,  into  which  the  water  is  in- 


troduced, and  in  which  it  is  impregnated 
with  the  gas  under  pressure,  and  retained 
until  it  is  drawn  for  use. 

To  the  generator  is  attached  a small  cyl- 
inder, which  is  partially  filled  with  water, 
through  which  the  gas  is  conducted  to  free 
it  from  impurities  before  it  reaches  the 
fountain.  A gauge,  constructed  to  show  the 
amount  of  expansive  power  or  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  liberated  gas,  completes  the 
apparatus.  The  capacity  of  the  fountains 
varies  from  ten  to  thirty  gallons,  and  that 
of  the  generators  in  like  proportion. 

The  material  of  which  the  apparatus  is 
usually  constructed  is  copper,  which,  from 
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its  great  toughness  and  ability  to  resist  ex-  where  the  soda  is  to  be  served  to  customers, 
pansive  pressure,  is  admirably  adapted  to  As  the  gas  absorbed  under  pressure  rapidly 
the  purpose.  The  acid  chamber  has  a lining  escapes  from  the  water  when  restraint  is  rc- 
of  lead,  and  the  fountain  one  of  tin,  both  of  moved,  and  in  its  efforts  to  do  so  forcibly 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  copper  carries  with  it  the  water  in  which  it  is  en- 
from  the  chemical  action  of  the  liquids  these  tangled,  the  soda  is  readily  “ drawn”  from  the 
vessels  are  to  contain.  Fountains  of  iron  delivery  pipe,  whatever  may  be  the  level  or 
lined  with  glass  or  enamel  are  also  in  use.  position  of  the  reservoir  or  “ fountain.” 

They  afford  absolute  protection  of  the  water  As  a summer  drink  soda  is  naturally  want- 
againstany  metallic  contamination,  but  have  ed  cold,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  its 
the  disadvantage  of  being  more  weighty,  lovers  “ take  sugar,”  which  is  supplied  in  the 
and  consequently  more  troublesome  to  ban-  shape  of  well-flavored  sirups.  Accordingly 
die,  than  copper  ones,  and  are  also  less  se-  the  soda  counter  must  be  furnished  with  ap- 
cure  against  explosion.  paratus  for  readily  refrigerating  the  water 

The  chemicals  usually  employed  by  tho  and  for  adding  the  sweets.  The  former  is 
soda  makers  for  the  evolution  of  carbonic  accomplished  either  by  passing  it  through  a 
acid  are  whiting  or  marble  dust — both  native  coil  of  pipe  surrounded  by  ice,  or  by  shaving 
carbonates  of  lime,  varying  only  in.  purity  the  ice  into  the  tumbler  to  be  used,  which 
or  in  aggregation  of  particles — and  sulphuric  is  done  by  passing  it  over  an  inverted  plane 
acid,  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce.  made  for  the  purpose.  The  feathery  mass 

The  manufacture  of  soda-water  by  the  thus  produced  dissolves  almost  instantly, 
apparatus  just  noted  is  exceedingly  simple,  cooling  the  soda  as  soon  as  drawn.  The 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  sirups  were  in  primitive  times  served  simply 
manner:  The  whiting,  previously  mixed  from  a set  of  appropriate  bottles.  This 
with  water  enough  to  form  a thin,  pasty  liq-  method,  though  still  in  use  to  some  extent, 
uid,  is  introduced  into  the  whiting  chamber  has  been  vastly  improved  on  by  disposing 
of  the  generator  through  an  opening  made  them  in  cans  or  holders  provided  with  fau- 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  vitriol  is  in  like  cets,  from  which  they  can  be  drawn  with 
manner  introduced  into  the  “ acid  chamber.”  the  greatest  facility  and  ease. 

The  washer  and  fountain  each  being  filled  The  draught  stand  in  its  simplest  form  is 
to  about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity  with  merely  a pipe  rising  from  the  counter  to  a 
water,  the  necessary  connection  of  pipes  convenient  height,  bent  to  a half  circle,  so 
being  made,  and  the  openings  secured  with  as  to  deliver  the  liquid  downward,  and  pro- 
well-adapted  screw  plugs,  the  acid  is  allowed  vided  with  a stop-cock  to  regulate  the  flow 
to  trickle  slowly  down  into  the  whiting  by  at  will.  The  complete  draught  stand  corn- 
opening  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  bines  in  itself  the  soda  draught  pipe,  refrig- 
chamber.  The  mixture  of  vitriol  and  whit-  erator,  and  sirup  reservoirs.  Such  an  ap- 
ing is  then  thoroughly  stirred  together  by  paratus  frequently  receives  the  appellation 
means  of  an  “ agitator”  operated  by  a crank  “ fountain,”  it  and  the  reservoirs  being  in- 
on  the  outside  of  the  clfhmber,  and  carbonic  eluded  in  the  one  title, 
acid  is  rapidly  evolved.  When  the  pressure  In  the  first  efforts  toward  such  an  arrange- 
gauge  shows  a sufficient  amount  of  gas  to  ment  metal  seems  to  have  been  exclusively 
be  present,  the  cock  communicating  wjth  employed,  and  for  a time  all  the  stands  were 
the  fountain  is  opened,  and  the  gas  flows  of  some  silver-plated  material.  Many  beau- 
into  it,  passing  first  through  the  water  in  tiful,  elaborate,  and  costly  designs  were  ex- 
the  washer,  which  absorbs  impurities  that  ecuted  in  this  way.  Then  marble  began  to 
may  be  brought  over  from  the  generator,  be  thought  a more  elegant  material  for  the 
When  the  pressure  has  been  equalized  in  all  purpose  than  silver,  and  the  taste  for  it  has 
the  vessels,  the  fountain  is  disengaged  and  grown  so  rapidly  that  at  the  present  day 
agitated  to  promote  absorption  of  the  gas  little,  if  any,  new  work  is  found  in  metal, 
by  the  water ; it  is  then  reconnected  with  From  a simple  square  box,  as  it  were,  the 
the  generator,  and  a fresh  charge  of  gas  form  of  the  marble  stand  has  been  developed 
formed  and  passed  into  it,  which  operation  into  new  shapes  of  beauty.  One  of  the  most 
is  repeated  until  the  gauge  finally  shows  a elegant  and  popular  styles  is  the  u cottage,” 
uniform  pressure  against  the  inner  surface  fashioned  after  the  model  indicated  by  its 
of  the  apparatus  of  120  to  160  pounds  to  the  , name.  Whatever  the  form,  the  arrangement 
square  inch.  Sometimes  it  is  carried  even  is  essentially  the  same.  The  sirup  cans  are 
higher.  concealed  within  the  case,  and  deliver  their 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  consider-  varied  contents  through  projecting  faucets, 
able  danger  attending  the  manufacture  of  and  the  Mda  is,  of  course,  delivered  in  the 
soda-water.  Frightful  explosions  sometimes  j same  rnamier.  Another  and  a very  novel 
occur  from  the  carelessness  of  the  operator,  j method  of  serving  the  sirups  is  to  deliver 
or  unnoticeable  defects  in  the  apparatus,  them  all,  and  also  the  soda-w'ater,  through 
The  water  being  sufficiently  charged  w ith  one  pipe,  which  is  done  by  forming  all  the 
gas,  the  fountain  is  connected  by  a suitable  necessary  connections  inside  the  fountain, 
pipe  with  the  draught  stand  on  the  counter,  and  using  an  ingeniously  contrived  combi- 
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rightfully  clean  and 
refreshing  appear- 
ance, which  is  to  be 
especially  appreci- 
ated during  the  dog- 
days.  A 


head”  of 
water  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  operate 
the  “ washer” 

The  absence  of  de- 
mand for  cold  drinks 
during  t he  wi  n ter 
season  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  hot 
soda,  a comparative- 
ly recent  invention. 
The  new  beverage 
seems  to  meet  with 
some  favor,  but  its 
sale  amounts  to  but  a 
mere  trifle  compared 
with  that,  of  the  ice- 
cold  article  dispensed 
i u the  summer  season. 
In  an  apparatus  for 
drawing  hot  soda- 
water  a boiler  takes 
the  place  of  the  cool- 
er required  in  sum- 
mer. The  heat  ap- 
plied is  usually  a gas 
The  most  desirable  form  of  appara- 
tus is  one  with  two  or  three  independent 
boilers.  By  such  an  arrangement,  a greater 
or  less  amount  of  liquid  can  bo  kept  ready, 
according  to  the  demand. 

Our  notice  of  soda  apparatus  would  be  in- 
complete without  at  least  a passing  mention 
of  the  bottling-machine,  by  means  of  which 
carbonated  waters  tan  be  transferred  from 
the  fountain  to  bottles,  and  secured  therein 
without  any  considerable  loss  of  gas.  Its 
mechanism  is  such  that  the  bottle  is  held 
firmly  to  the  nozzle  of  a draught  pipe  until 
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nation  faucet  outside,  which  comm  uni  cutes 
at  will  with  any  compartment  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  cooler  consists,  as  before  men- 
tioned, of  a coil  of  pipe,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  a series  of  chambers  sur- 
rounded by  ice,  through  which  the  soda 
passes  in  being  drawn.  In  one  form  of  ap- 
paratus an  admirable  ice -cutter  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  cooler.  Its  construction  is  such 
that  by  the  simple  turning  of  a wheel  the 
ice  is  drawn  against  a revolving  drum  armed 
with  knives  or  u bits”  set  plane  fashion.  The 
ice,  cut  into  thin  feathery  shavings,  pass- 
es through  to  the  inside  of  the  drum,  and 
falls  into  the  vessel  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  use  of  the  ice-cutter,  which  is,  of  course, 
only  an  improved  form  of  the  ice-plane,  gives 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  furnish  at 
will  a draught  of  soda  of  any  required  de- 
gree of  coldness.  Soda-water  with  cream 
sirups  when  well  iced  as  above  has  been 
fancifully  named  “ice-cream  soda” 

In  addition  to  the  convenient  and  elegant 
draught  stands  we  have  mentioned,  the  well- 
appointed  soda  counter  is  also  furnished  with 
a “ tumbler- washer,”  The  tumbler-washer 
consists  of  frames  or  supports,  on  which  the 
tumblers  are  placed  in  an  inverted  position. 
In  connection  with  each  frame  is.g  jet  of  wa- 
ter, which  is  opened  by  the  weight  of  the 
tumbler.  This  jet.  is  so  directed  that  it  plays 
continuously  into  the  inside  of  the  tumbler, 
and  a second  one,  reversed  in  position, 
cleanses  the  outside.  The  tumblers  are  be- 
ing continually  rinsed,  and  present  a de- 
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filled;  the  cork  is  forced  in  immediately 
after  its  removal,  and  then  held  firmly  in 
place  until  permanently  secured  by  wire  or 
twine. 

The  bottles  employed  are  of  two  kinds : 
one  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  a “ Cham- 
pagne,” but  of  size  just  sufficient  to  contain 
one  draught  of  the  water;  and  a siphon 
bottle,  having  capacity  for 
half  a dozen  glasses  or  more. 

These  “ siphons”  being 
fitted  with  a draught  tube 
which  can  be  readily  opened 
and  closed  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  a spring  valve, 
any  quantity  of  liquid  can 
be  drawn  from  them  as  de- 
sired without  allowing  the 
gas  to  escape  from  the  por- 
tion that  remains. 

By  the  use  of  the  bot- 
tling - machine,  soda  and 
mineral  waters — i.  e.,  those 
containing  medicinal  salts 
in  addition  to  carbonic  acid 
— are  put  within  the  reach  of  invalids  and 
others  who  can  not  go  to  the  “ fountain”  for 
a draught. 

The  sirups,  which  are  an  almost  universal 
adjunct  of  soda-water,  are,  when  of  first 
quality,  solutions  of  the  best  white  (hard 
crushed)  sugar  in  water,  flavored  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  consumer.  j 

The  flavors  most  generally  nsed  are  lemon,  | 
strawberry,  pine-apple,  vanilla,  and  ginger ; 
but  the  list  is  increased  almost  indefinitely,  I 
according  to  taste  or  fancy.  With  hot  soda,  J 
coffee,  or  chocolate,  flavored  sirups  have  the 
preference.  Lemon  is  most  popular  with 
the  ice-cold  draught.  Fruit  sirups,  as  fre- 
quently made,  are  only  a so-called  article. 
The  labors  of  the  chemist  give  us  artificial 
essences  which  approach  near  enough  in 
flavor  to  the  aroma  of  the  pine-apple,  the 
strawberry,  and  a few  other  fruits  to  enable 
us  to  make  excellent  imitations  of  their  cor- 
responding sirups.  The  genuine  are  better 
in  flavor  when  well  made,  but  as  they  are  ! 
much  more  difficult  to  prepare,  and  spoil 
more  readily  than  the  artificial  ones,  the 
latter  are  likely  to  be  most  used  by  the 
dealer;  and  it  is  doubtful,  all  things  con- 
sidered, whether  the  customer  is  much  a loser 
by  the  substitution.  It  must  bo  admitted,  [ 
however,  that  delicate  stomachs  do  some- 
times detect  a difference  between  the  effect 1 
of  the  genuine  and  the  imitation,  and  that  j 
in  such  cases,  at  least,  the  real  fruit  sirup 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  chemical  compound. 

Genuine  fruit  juices  preserved  in  sealed 
bottles  are  now  Ln  article  of  commerce  read- 
ily obtainable  by  £hose  who  prefer  to  make 
the  bona  fido  simps. 

Unwholesomeness  in  soda  drinks  is  rather 
to  be  suspected  in  the  water  itself  than  in 
the  simps.  When  kept  in  imperfectly  lined 


copper  fountains,  or  drawn  through  lead  in- 
stead of  tin  pipes,  it  is  liable  to  be  contami- 
nated to  a serious  extent  with  poisonous 
salts  of  the  two  first-named  metals. 

Soda-water  was  first  made  about  seventy 
years  ago.  The  credit  of  the  invention  is 
said  to.be  due  to  Austin  Thwaites,  of  Dublin. 

The  manufacture  of  soda-water,  and  the 
methods  of  drawing  it,  have  been  vastly 
improved  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  In  few  other  departments  of  invent- 
ive taste  and  skill  have  greater  strides  been 
made  toward  perfection  during  the  period 
named.  American  ingenuity  seems  to  de- 
serve the  credit  of  leading  the  van  in  this 
march  of  improvement,  for  even  the  French, 
with  all  their  skill  in  matters  bibulous  and 
gastronomic,  learned  something  new  about 
drinkables  when  some  enterprising  Yankees 
set  up  an  “ American  soda  fountain”  at  the 
great  Exposition  of  1867.  The  “ aoude  Amdri- 
caine  d la  crbrne  glacdtf’  was  a novelty  to  the 
Parisians  and  their  guests,  and  met  with  a 
hearty  welcome  from  all. 

A Paris  paper,  noticing  the  “ great  suc- 
cess in  the  potable  line,”  said : 

“ It  Is  really  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Exposition 
to  watch  the  representativee  of  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  as  they  make  a first  trial  of  the  new 
beverage.  The  crowd  is  ao  great  that  they  are  formed 
in  line  by  the  police,  and,  first  securing  checks,  take 
a drink  ln  turn.  As  many  as  4000  glasses  have  been 
sold  in  one  day,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
in  charge.  The  contrast  between  the  soda  as  served 
in  the  American  style  and  the  eau  gazeum  of  the 
French  caf6  is  so  decided  as  to  make  the  permanent 
introduction  of  the  former  a certainty.” 

The  manufacturers  of  the  old  style  of  ap- 
paratus are,  of  course,  loud  in  their  denunci- 
ations of  the  new.  They  say  that  the  gas 
never  fully  parts  with  the  sulphuric  acid  it 
brings  over  from  the  generator  unless  it  be 
allowed  to  expand  in  a “ rising  bell,”  as  in 
their  machines.  As  to  the  truth  of  their 
objections  we  are  unable  to  judge;  but 
whether  valid  or  not,  the  new  arrangement, . 
being  so  much  more  convenient  than  the 
old,  continues  to  win  favor  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  We  find  from  examination  of 
the  catalogue  of  a prominent  manufacturer 
that  the  American  soda  apparatus  is  now  in 
use  not  only  in  Europe,  but  has  found  its 
way  to  far-off  Australia,  and  even  to  China. 

The  soda  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  drug 
stores,  at  least  in  this  country — a singular 
fact,  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  chem- 
ical nature  of  the  invention.  With  praise- 
worthy good  taste  the  dealers  in  soda-water 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  introduction  of 
elegant  and  attractive  apparatus  and  fit- 
tings. The  continually  increasing  (and 
highly  commendable)  desire  for  artistic 
beauty,  as  well  as  convenience  in  the  furni- 
ture and  fixtures  of  shops  and  stores,  is 
scarcely  any  where  more  visible  than  at  tho 
soda  counter.  Amounts  of  money  sufficient  . 
to  establish  a small  drug  store  in  the  coun- 
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try  are  expended  by  city  pharmacies  on  the 
single  item  of  a draught  stand*  and  nearly 
as  much  more  is  invested  in  the  machinery 
to  manufacture  the  soda,  and  for  other  ac- 
cessories. Modest  out  firs,  quite  plain  but 
neat,  can  he  gotten  up  for  a few  hundred 
dollars,  but  stores  of  any  pretensions  usual- 
ly spend  three  or  four  times  as  much  on  this 
part  of  their  business.  Unusually  line 
draught  stands  cost  as  much  as  $2000.  The 
largest  one  we  have  seen  described  is  that 
of  a New  York  house,  which  is  furnished 
with  the  proper  appliances  for  drawing  thir- 
ty two  different  kinds  of  sirup  and  eight 
kinds  of 14  mineral  water”  in  addition  to  the 
regular  soda.  Th is  monster  req u ires  eighty 
gallons  of  sirup  to  fill  all  its  cans,  and  deliv- 
ers its  varied  contents  through  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  conducting  and  cooling 
pipe.  Late  catalogues  give  estimates  of 
cost  for  still  larger  stands. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  what  we  have 
said  concerning  the  liberal,  if  not  extrava- 
gant, investments  made  in  the  soda  busi- 
ness that  it  was  eminently  a profitable  one  ; 


but  unless  the  location  is  very  good,  the  re- 
turns are  not  nearly  so  large  as  might  be 
expected.  The  expense  of  operating  a 
fountain  m much  higher,  in  proportion,  in  a 
small  business  than  in  a largo  oue.  Proper 
location  is  almost  every  thing  in  this  in- 
stance. Although  soda-water  is  so  popular 
a beverage,  yet  experience  proves  that  the 
most  attractive  fountains  often  fail  to  draw 
paying  custom  when  only  a little  out  of  the 
way. 


DEAD. 

HOLDING  a new  and  regnant  sceptre. 
The  palest  lily  of  the  year, 

She  gave  all  glances  that  o’erswept  her 
A suddeu  smile,  a sudden  tear. 

The  smile  to  think  the  daylight  shed 
Upon  so  fair  a thing  terrestrial ; 

The  tear  because  so  soon  she  fled 
On  starry  paths  to  the  celestial. 
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plump  against  the  mourn  am. 
w 1 i ore-  Sen ecu  ojv]  »e  ar  8 to  issue 
from  u r»Kjk-lnif«iyI  jgiflicliy  nn 
longer  iiftonling  room  few  a 
roadway*  Ifene  feu  mao  apiewje 
atepk  m ewfear* 

rus.stucnfefeml  we  tirru  asddffto 
:fe#Cefe&'(dh'a'  , ridge  by  A natfhw 
|iuf  wodi-grmU'd  riiiidi  T fe* 
* u nmmi  a ?mdo  u mi »'  bed,  as  the 
altitude*  ef  the  ero&smg  is  mrt 
usual , aiid  we  Lave 
bi*ac  e v o.i; 

Aiimfe  we  left  Adamson**. 

Fi  tirii  rhf  stitii Mg  heat,  dam  j • 
alyiHWvSi,  and  ) i nfifcd  hdruone 
of  the  lower  road  to  the  suu- 
Ti) $$  aiid  f>re#y 


outness  o£ 
tbfe  mountain-top*  the  change 
delighrfaL  At  this  point 
v'—  ; Ailagjiaay  Choirs  iKme  of  the 

rugged  and  savage  feature*, 
presented  ot  ot  bier  ci*»>s6ing& 
The  ascint  is.  c<»mparat)^e)> 
easy,  and  the  tfrnnd,  rutting 
summit  open  and  mild  in  if* 
aapeofe  being  clotted  with  oiiitivpted  ftbltte 
and  gnxm  ^matures,  with  more  i b rift y -look- 
ing ^•nlomems  them  are  to  bo  seen  in  the 
Seueca  Valley.  V*  . ' ; •'  ‘ 

Thegw  uplands  anr  also  gay  with  tlouetfi, 
pre-mniiK*i»:t  4in>nog  Which  bla^dd  a ■RCarJet 
Ul; , drooping  tndl~&h&ped  from  its  iidi  a ml 
graceful  f talk.  fJkug^dus  azaleas  taml&r  the 
path,  bushes  fiftwh  feet  hi  height.  covered 
with  pink*  mb  and  A^rtga-atijort’fl  iw. 
On  the  yeeWit  slopf  wh  desCahd  %wo\igli 
forests  or  lofty  firs,  with  a dense  mnlcr- 
growth  of  kidtum*  and  tim  inefrdiic-leaveu 

riasu*t&  of 

pure blooms. 

A mm  W#£tke  a *iruwtt  cf  clear 
tin.yi  ' waUir.  xwnmyg  through  gmu  moud- 
cus  and  % raWcy  of  ircmsklerafele  Width 
Tide  is  Gandy,  the.  fet  trails  - A Ucglmii\ 
siiyuiu  w*  • ineiipAttd , tine.  idT  .the;  tWders  of 
Cbe&t  Eir-er.  • 

^ Nowy  Imyjb,  for  the  trout  .?!*; 

It  \xuA  ii  litiJo  offer  mid*rlay  wh»m  tlbs  iiv- 
,«ydii  fiJig  i rvr.yv  miHed,  « nd  ^a  tlu  yfpdt  w< 

tlirew  ours^l vCjy  from  tb>;  kuraes  and  chin- 
xuijtiwl  impftchihg  Ogr  heviugg  ragkTe.;  The 
grohiiii  moab  inviting  fpr  the  sport 
.Aft#  a Jpuif  Cipirse  ofofiarkirng  yafiids  the 
ffruiut  tjHHpUWJ  repose  In  a *dc«p 
pool t &-  hmidlVd:  f '.  vi  more  in  length. 

Otm  "hafih  a dirt*,  t hv  M her 

: smp.o.fh.  And  gioitly  duping.  CaTpf t&l ,;%i  the 
worrf's  edge  w>iu  IfeHti  green  trtrf  ■ XU«ro 


TtfRNIKG  rmf  liarhif  im  the  rtHl&pnf  tho 
y#il>  md  m the 

rising  *tih  un(l>he1^t  glimnu»nrtga  of  mate- 


riul  * ivilizatmo,  w<>  thread  our.  way  tip  the 

namiwibg  kt  yxm nelmg 

Alleghaoy  Kolgk  Tlie  road  is  Atraight  and 
^hipy,  ovetnicbwl  fey  tlif  p/nmeval  ih mst5  ih- 
denfed  with  Ii tyolk'iMuw]^  ;jbf^  hprsca  and 

dim<  but  ui them*  traces  of  w fe^ljsiv  The 
habitations  of  mud  an d v^tjek^  dp tfeyi  sparnfr- 
ly  along  the  ttmf«  <kr 

pericuee^  seem  hixiirimis  hy  eniupiirmpn. 

Wild  group*  jtvidiect  in  the  'cabin,  doors, 
^tariug  stndigely  .J»t‘  our  ear 4/0 ode.  Feople 
tkm*ij  know  where  any  body  lives,  nor  how 
in;>uy  miles  it  is  to  Any  where.  Woun-o 
>sbmi‘  'tbc  doors  m our  bice^,  wmlrtsh  dc^p* 
IkcwI.  cd-  u4.  aintl  eitlsh  efeUdreit  fiee  .it  oar 
approach  * likr  young  jibeuisante  artlc^ly 
hidfe>g  1 n tliicfetfe  where  tfeeir  low  head* 
ami  {i^rihg  feye^  tatisi  inetitably  bdray 
them  ty?  t bev  hnnk;r— suppoi,ic g any  one  feV# 
hitr/tcifl  for #ith  game.  " .: 

Di ckF d Umoiihf i ug  snddHnlyj  by  a cruel 
rrrne  ,AybyVy  in  a Jaord  break,  and 

withy  pm#  diiSeititysticectded  id  rybturing 
a Hpedmt-tii  Thir  Ibtl#  ofee  uttered  a $ty 
nf  d^pairp  at*?,  tfe ^ nnito) ^ ametb^rbe  goy^  »t 
a Imndfni  of . Juicfecl  chbt^  losHhtVtiteJy 
•’bitcinpg  .f.lie  -\‘*3h> — a • certain  pKnrf  rtf  U* 
humanity — t-lt^  ynnng  out  of 

oight  like  a bhri-ao-d  iiary. 

FoRfewiug  rcmd  al‘ti^  the  strearn  for 
ten  ur  twelve  mijfes/  we  ai  length  conm 
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umbrageous  tree  hanging  over  here  and  there 
to  give  the  needful  shade.  Such  a spot  as 
might  he  found  in  a gentleman’s  pleasure- 
grounds. 

The  major’s  May-fly  was  the  first  that 
touched  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  water, 
and  on  the  moment  there  was  a flash  and  a 
struggle  which  rumpled  the  pool  from  hank 
to  hank,  and  caused  the  rest  of  us  to  suspend 
our  own  preparations  in  anxiety  to  witness 
the  result.  After  a few  moments’  tantaliz- 
ing play  with  the  reel  and  bending  of  the 
delicately  balanced  rod,  the  skillful  angler 
landed  a two-pound  trout,  a lovely  specimen 
for  plumpness  and  beauty.  As  the  fish  leaped 
upon  the  grass,  with  his  glowing  salmon-tint- 
ed breast,  his  mottled  olive-green  body  with 
double  rows  of  gold  and  vermilion  spots,  and 
crimson-tipped  fins,  he  was  indeed  a study 
for  an  artist. 

“ By  the  respectable  shade  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, or  the  gentler  memory  of  Dame  Juli- 
ana Berners!” — as  the  major  spoke  his  fine 
face  was  suffused  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  regret — “ Larry,”  he  half  whispered, 
“ what  a mistake  not  to  have  brought  the 
ladies ! Just  fancy  a light  covered  wagon, 
a tent  on  this  level  green,  and  such  sport 
as  this !” 

“Thunder,  what  a fish!”  shouted  Dick, 
sticking  his  fingers  into  the  trout’s  gills  and 
enthusiastically  thrusting  it  into  my  face. 
“ I’ll  bet  a thousand  dollars  it  weighs  five 
pounds.” 

“Not  quite,  Richard,”  quoth  the  major, 
coolly  landing  another  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  first ; “ but  if  you  will  keep  reasonably 
quiet  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  I’ll  guarantee 
to  show  you  trout  a nnmber  of  which  will 
weigh  twenty  pounds.” 

“Twenty  pounds!”  exclaimed  Dick,  in 
amazement;  but  then,  rubbing  his  head,  “I 
think  there  must  be  some  catch  in  that.” 

“Of  course  there  is;  consequently,  be- 
ware of  the  hook ;”  and  the  major  lifted 
out  his  third  trout,  which  he  swung  over 
to  Dick,  who  unbooked  it  and  threw  it  on 
the  grass,  still  pondering  on  the  subject  of 
weights. 

Stimulated  by  this  rapid  success,  the  spec- 
tators returned  to  their  rods  and  lines,  and 
were  soon  all  engaged.  Dick  talked  and  vo- 
ciferated, slashed  his  rod  in  the  water,  hooked 
a “thunderer”  and  let  him  get  away,  tangled 
liis  line,  and  after  each  misadventure  changed 
his  fly  and  cursed  his  luck.  At  length  he 
hooked  a fellow  firmly,  and  while  playing 
him  backward  and  forward  with  great  noise, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  whole  party  to 
the  “snorter”  he  had  caught,  he  landed  a fish 
about  eight  inches  in  length ; and  then,  join- 
ing in  the  laugh  which  followed,  he  pettish- 
ly threw  down  his  implements,  and  declared 
he’d  rather  assist  the  major  than  fish  him- 
self. 

Now,  for  a young  gentleman  who  had  been 


telling  big  fish-stories  all  the  way,  and  affect- 
ing to  patronize  Cockney’s  acknowledged 
greenness,  this  was  rather  a lame  conclu- 
sion ; but,  as  I suspected,  Dick  had  hooked 
his  first  trout  to-day. 

Augustus  took  to  it  more  gently  and  se- 
riously, keeping  close  under  the  major’s 
shadow,  asking  advice  at  every  move,  and 
tangling  his  line  with  the  master’s  continu- 
ally. The  veteran  good-humoredly  neglect- 
ed his  own  game  to  direct  the  throws  of  the 
neophyte,  until  he  had  seen  him  successfully 
land  several  medium  specimens.  Then,  be- 
coming tired  of  his  attendants,  he  addressed 
them  persuasively : 

“ Boys,  you  don’t  seem  to  be  doing  much 
fishing,  and  can’t  assist  me  advantageously. 
Suppose  you  go  up  to  that  bend  near  where 
the  horses  are  tied  and  kindle  a fire.  I will 
join  yon  there  presently,  and  show  you  how 
to  cook  a dinner  that  will  be  worth  your  at- 
tention.” 

Pleased  with  the  idea  of  cooking  their  own 
meal,  the  youngsters  went  to  the  spot  indi- 
cated, and  soon  raised  a fire  whose  smoke 
curled  above  the  tree-tops. 

For  my  own  part,  I had  never  cared  so 
much  for  the  mere  sport  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing as  I did  for  the  fresh  healthfulness  and 
poetry  of  the  sylvan  life  incident  to  their 
pursuit ; consequently  I paid  little  attention 
to  the  scientific  modes  and  appliances  for 
taking  game,  but  took  it  au  maturely  just  as  I 
had  learned  from  the  mountaineers  when  a 
boy. 

I found  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a hand- 
ful of  red  worms  and  a dozen  or  twenty  mus- 
sels from  the  shallows  in  the  stream ; with 
this  bait  I took  my  seat  luxuriously  in  an 
arm-chair  formed  by  the  roots  of  a sycamore, 
and  cushioned  with  moss.  Here  I enjoyed 
an  hour’s  quiet  sport  after  my  own  fashion, 
occasionally  losing  a bait  or  missing  a good 
fish,  by  allowing  my  thoughts  to  become  en- 
tangled in  pleasant  day-dreams.  As  might 
be  imagined,  these  took  color  from  my 
friend’s  half- whispered  suggestion  anent 
the  gentle  prioress  and  the  Book  of  Saint 
Alban’s ; and  from  1486,  gliding  rapidly  and 
naturally  down  the  trouting  stream  of  time 
to  the  present  hour,  as 

On  an  afternoon  in  blooming  Jane 
I sit  by  Gandy's  amber  water, 

*Mld  vernal  bowers  and  scented  flowers. 

And  trout  in  plenty  ta  be  caught  there. 

In  fancy  seen  upon  the  green 
The  milk-white  Lodge  we  long  may  O ! for 

Amid  the  wilderness’s  sheen. 

(What  does  my  foolish  heart  thump  so  for  ?) 

Tug— tug— -too  late ; he’s  got  my  bait 
While  I have  been  so  vainly  dreaming. 

Keep  wide  awake  he  must  who’d  take 
These  troutlings  shy,  all  golden  gleaming. 

Like  sounds  from  home,  from  linen  dome, 

As  sure  as  I’m  a hungry  sinner. 

Sweet  ministering  spirits  come, 

And  now  are  frying  fish  for  dinner. 
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Another  bite— oh,  what  a spite! 

My  silken  line  snaps  like  a cracker; 

Evanished  qnite  la  each  fair  sprite— 

That  last  one  must  have  been  a “whacker.” 

Thus  am  I teased,  by  vision*  pleased, 
CoTuminglljig  sport  with  idle  wishing; 

Time  move*  ft*  If  hi*  wheels  were  greased, 

While  I half  dreaming  sit,  half  flahlng. 

Though  momenta  losing,  'tin  yet  aranaing, 

Tn  a lazy,  hazy  snmtner  dream, 

While  troullets  nibble,  rhyme*  to  scribble, 
Whispering  a name  to  the  fairy  stream. 

In  spite  of  my  nonsense,  I had  caught  thirty 
or  forty  handsome  trout,  when,  seeing  the 
major  put  up  his  rod,  I lifted  my  catch  and 
joined  the  party  at  the  fire, 
where  I was  complimented  on 
my  luck.  The  major  ha<l  taken 
the  heaviest  fish,  but  I had 
brought  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber; so  houors  were  easy,  and 
we  all  set  about  preparing 
dinner. 

A coffee-pot  and  frying-pan 
in  common,  a tin  cup  and  plate 
for  each  indi  vul  ua  1,  const  ituted 
our  mess  furniture.  Then  for 
stock  provisions  we  had  a ^ 
bacon  side,  cheese,  biscuits,  c< 

ground  coffee,  with  the  usual 
condiments — sugar,  salt,  and 

M'l'ff'  '/ 

These  were  all  displayed  on 
convenient  stones  and  logs, 
ready  for  use.  I was  detailed 
to  make  the  coffee,  while  the 
major  superintended,  the  prep- 
aration  of  the  fish.  ‘‘You: 
true  sportsman,' ” said  he,  ^al- 
ways  speaks  of  having  killed  so 
many  hsh.  A fish  loses  flavor 


A tall  mountaineer,  on  an  absurd  little 
horse,  who  had  stopped  in  the  road  to  look 
at  ns,  now  approached  with  gaping  counte- 
nance and  outstretched  neck,  as  if  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  proceedings. 

4*  My  friend,  won't  you  ’light  and  take  din- 
ner with  usf” 

“No,”  said  the  fellow,  bluntly  ; “ J don’t 
want  none  of  your  victuals;  hut  I’m  cur’ua  to 
see  ye  cook  them  fish.” 

“Just  wait  a moment,  then.”  said  the  culi- 
nary director,  with  a complacent  wink,  “ and 
youll  see  something  that  will  surprise  you.” 

At  the  word  there  was  an  explosion  like 
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that  of  a ten-pounder  shell,  a fragment  of  a 
cooking  stone  whizzed  by  the  spectator’s 
head,  and  a hot  trout  slapped  him  in  the 
face.  if Heavens!”  he  shouted;  “I’ve  seen 
enough!”  and  putting  whip  to  his  horse,  be 
started  up  the  road  at  full  speed.  Then  in 
quick  succession  there  followed  a whole  but- 
tery of  explosions,  sending  stones,  fish,  fire- 
brands and  tin- ware  in  every  direction,  some 
cutting  through  the  branches  of  the  adjacent 
treeft,  others  sizzling  into  the  stream;  the 
horses  broke  loose  and  scampered  ; the  cook 
and  attendants  dodged  behind  trees,  or 
scampered  after  the  horses. 

1 deftly  dropped  behind  a sycamore  log, 
creeping  under  the  opposite  side,  w lie  re 
I remained  during  the  bombardment.  1 
bad*  been  watching  the  coffee,  and  after  the 
firing  ceased,  ventured  to  raise  my  head 
above  the  log  parapet  to  look  after  my 
charge.  Its  place  was  vacant,  hut  1 saw  the 
pot  lying  overturned,  near  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  some?  twenty  yards  otf. 

“ Hello,  Laureate ! Are  you  all  safe,  and 
do  you  think,  it’s  over  t” 
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I saw  the  major  peeping  from  behind  a 
large  maple,  with  a queer  expression,  as  if 
he  was  midetermined  whether  to  laugh  or 
swear. 

As  the  tire  was  pretty  well  scattered, 
and  not  a trace  of  our  cooking  visible,  I 
thought  we  might  leave  cover,  and  so  we 
did; 

Fortunately,  in  their  flight,  Dick  and  Au- 
gustus had  followed  the  same  route  taken 
by  the  horses,  and  presently  came  back  lead- 
ing the  astonished  runaways  by  their  broken 
bridles. 

With  some  latent  trepidation  and  frequent 
suspicious  glances  at  the  shuttered  stones,  we 
commenced  rebuilding  the  fire  and  Collecting 
our  scattered  utensils.  Searching  land  and 
water  uud  the  branches  of  trees,  we  at  length 
recovered  most  of  the  tin-ware,  sadly  dented 
and  battered,  but  still  available  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  actual  bosses  cousin  ted  in  some 
slices  of  bacon,  two  dozen  trout,  and  a boil- 
ing of  eotfee.  Then  we  had  spread  out  our 
quilts  and  blanket#  to  air,  and  these  were 
burned  in  boles  by  the  flying  brands,  hut 
they  would  still  keep  us  warm,  and  appear- 


ances were  not  of  much  consequence  in  our 
housekeeping. 

Nevertheless  it  behooved  the  major  to  ex- 
plain t he  result  of  his  cooking  arrangements, 
which  he  did  in  this  wise : For  the  sake  of 
shape  «iiid  cleanliness  the  stones  had  been 
selected  from  the  bed  of  the  stream;  they 
contained  cells  filled  With  water,  which,  as 
they  became  heated,  generated  steam,  and 
blew  every  thing  to  flinders. 

u How  did  the  water  get  in  there?”  in- 
quired Richard. 

The  major  replied*  with  less  assurance 
thau  usual,  “ Well,  perhaps  the  cells  contain- 
ed air,  which  is  equally  explosive  under  a 
high  heat.” 

uItV  very  clear,”  said  Pick,  “ there  was  a 
pretty  big  sell  somewhere  ; maybe  it  was  in 
the  stones.” 

**  Capital!  capital!”  cried  the  major, giv- 
ing Dick  a look  which  assured  too  he  would 
taktf  a cruel  revenge  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Even  Augustus  plucked  up.  “ I've  seen 
flying- fish  in  Barn  urn’s  Museum,  but  scarcely 
expected  to  see  fish  flying  in  the  mountains.” 

“ Pepper  away,  pepper  away,  young  gen- 
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tlemen,  but  mind  your  work  and  don't  let 
the  dinner  lAg.  Without  accidents,  you  will 
still  find  the  receipt  a good  one.” 

Said  I,  “ It  will  appear  in  the  cookery 
books  as  a 1 saut£’  of  trout,  with  capers,  fur- 
nished by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  ar- 
tillery.” 

“ Bravo, Laureate ! excellent!  Now,” said 
the  annoyed  chief,  handing  me  a hot  fish  on 
a biscuit,  “put  that  under  your  ribs,  and 
then  comment  on  my  receipt.” 

The  split  stones  had  been  again  heated, 
and  cooked  our  trout  very  quietly.  Their 
davor  fully  justified  the  major's  boasts,  and 
we  made  a delightful  meal,  all  the  merrier 
by  cause  of  the  preliminary  misadventure. 

Expanded  by  a dozen  or  more  of  his 
brownest  specimens,  a stiff  toddy,  and  an 
excellent  cup  of  coffee,  the  culinary  chief 
answered  all  our  rallying  very  good-humor- 
edly, and  even  kept  his  temper  when  the 
Dry  Forker  stopped  to  gibe  at  us  on  his  re- 
turn. 

“ I say,  men,  is  them  fish  done  yit  T” 

Dick  asked  how  he  liked  the  specimen  he 
got. 

“ It  was  somethin’  hotter  than  I ginerally 
take  ’em,”  said  he,  facetiously ; “ and  then, 
instead  of  bread  ye  gim  me  a stone,  which 
is  agin  Scripter,  hain't  it  f” 

“Oh,  you  didn't  quote  Scripture  as  you 
rode  off  a while  ago,”  rejoined  Dick.  “ But 
get  down,  and  we'll  give  you  the  receipt  for 
cooking  the  fish,  which  you  can  teach  to 
your  wife.” 

“ Excuse  me,  mister ; my  wife  don't  want 
none  of  your  receipts  for  blowin'  up  things ; 
she’s  got  a way  of  her  own  which  is  more 
conwenient.” 

“ Come,  neighbor,  'light  and  be  sociable,” 
said  the  major,  holding  up  his  flask  in  an  in- 
sinuating manner. 

“Now  that’s  the  kind  of  talk  I under- 
stand,” said  the  native,  dismounting  and  join- 
ing our  party.  “Gentlemen,  here's  luck!” 
And  when  the  drink  was  swallowed  he  seat- 
ed himself  on  the  log  and  laughed  long  and 
loud.  “ Well,  for  all  the  world,  I'd  like  to 
know  what  was  in  them  devilish  stones  I” 

The  major  explained  every  thing  to  his 
satisfaction,  in  return  for  which  he  told  us 
his  name  was  Roy.  He  lived  at  the  mouth 
of  Red  Creek,  twenty  miles  below,  and  if  we 
would  stop  at  his  house  he  would  show  ns 
trout -fishing  that  beat  Gandy  all  hollow. 
We  engaged  to  visit  him;  and  said  he,  as 
he  took  leave,  “ I'll  show  ye  how  to  cook 
’em  without  blowin'  your  brains  out.” 

Dinuer  over,  we  took  a siesta  on  the/grass, 
and  later  in  the  afternoon  resumed  our  fish- 
ing. At  this  hour  we  got  our  finest  fish  in 
the  rapids,  where  those  who  used  artificial 
flies  had  all  the  advantage.  The  sport  was 
altogether  brisk  and  exhilarating,  without 
gnats,  entanglements,  or  any  of  the  other 
annoyances  which  often  attend  trouting  in 


the  mountains.  When  we  had  taken  enough 
for  supper,  making  a heavy  allowance  per 
head,  and  doubling  that  in  view  of  possible 
accidents,  it  was  determined  to  knock  off 
for  the  evening.  Our  packing  was  hastened 
by  the  appearance  of  a black  cloud  and  some 
premonitory  growlings  of  thunder.  Mount- 
ing as  speedily  as  possible,  we  took  the  road 
to  Armantrout's,  about  a mile  distant,  at  the 
junction  of  Gandy  with  the  Dry  Fork.  As 
the  big  drops  began  pattering  through  the 
leaves  we  increased  our  speed,  but  ere  we 
reached  the  cabin  the  storm  burst  in  all  its 
fury.  The  water  appeared  to  fall  in  sheets, 
and  in  five  minutes  we  were  drenched  to  the 
skin. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  we  did  not  wait  on 
ceremony,  but  dismounted  and  unsaddled  in 
hot  haste.  The  proprietor  presently  joined 
us,  and  hospitably  assisted  in  getting  our 
traps  under  cover.  He  then  kindled  a blaze 
in  the  ample  chimney,  and  set  a basket  of 
apples  before  us.  We  spent  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  steaming  before  the  fire  and  eat- 
ing apples,  while  the  horses  enjoyed  their 
freedom  and  the  rich  browsing  in  the  mead- 
ows quite  regardless  of  the  rain. 

Armantrout  was  evidently  a man  of  sub- 
stance, and  above  the  average  of  his  neigh- 
borhood in  intelligence;  yet,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  he  had  eschewed 
matrimony,  devoted  himself  to  raising  bull- 
ocks, cooked  his  own  victuals,  and  made  his 
bed  in  seclusion. 

Perhaps  he  had  met  with  an  early  disap- 
pointment in  love,  was  the  poet's  suggestion ; 
or,  as  Dick  phrased  it,  maybe  his  gal  kicked 
him  and  took  up  with  another  feller ; or  per- 
haps he  lacked  the  courage  to  risk  a disap- 
pointment in  matrimony,  and,  reversing  Al- 
exander Selkirk's  views,  preferred  “ to  reign 
in  this  horrible  place”  rather  than  “ dwell  in 
the  midst  of  alarms.”  In  any  case,  bis  cabin 
wanted  that  air  of  coziness  and  comfort  sug- 
gested by  the  presence  of  women. 

The  storm  was  over  and  the  suu  just  set- 
ting when  we  concluded  to  ride  on  to  Het- 
terick's,  two  miles  further  up  the  fork. 
The  horses  were  soon  caught  and  saddled, 
and  the  hospitable  zeal  displayed  by  our 
host  in  “ speeding  the  parting  guests”  show- 
ed that  our  decision  met  his  full  approba- 
tion. 

At  Hetteriok's  the  cabin  was  so  limited, 
and  the  flaring  pine  knots  revealed  such  a 
multitude  of  good-humored  faces,  that  wo 
began  to  entertain  some  doubts  whether  we 
should  not  have  done  better  to  have  remain- 
ed to  enliven  the  bachelor's  empty  hall,  aud 
helped  him  to  cook  his  lonely  supper.  Still 
every  body,  old  and  young,  seemed  glad  to 
see  us,  and  there  was  no  hint  of  crowding  or 
inconvenience.  The  dame  aud  her  daughter 
took  our  trout,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  served 
them  to  supper,  fried  brown  and  crisp  as 
doughnuts.  The  boys  had  already  taken 
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The  walls,  built  of  logs,  turkey-pen  fashion, 
were  only  partially  chinked  with  moss,  aud 
still  more  imperfectly  tapestried  with  vari- 
ous male  ami  female  garments,  bunches  of 
dried  herbs,  with  some  deer  and  fox  skins 
stretched  on  the  outside.  This  open  plan 
did  away  with  the  necessity  and  expense 
of  window  glass,  and  had  several  other  ad- 
vantages, as  we  afterward  ascertained;  for 
one  could  study  the  plauets  at  his  ease,  and 
tell  the  character  of  the  weather  without  the 
awkwardness  and  inconvenience  of  getting 
up  to  look  out  of  a window.  Jess  also  in- 
formed us  that  of  nights,  when  he  wasn’t 
sleepy,  he  could  chaw  tobacco  and  spit 
through  the  cracks  without  filing  the  old 


our  horses  and  treated  them  honorably.  The 
family  consisted  of  Hetterick  and  his  wife, 
four  sous,  two  grown  to  manhood,  and  a 
daughter  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of 
age,  a grandson,  aud  a hired  boy.  The  oth- 
er domestics  were  three  hounds  and  a cat, 
with  kittens. 

The  cabin  was  eighteen  by  fifteen  feet  in 
the  clear,  divided  into  two  rooms — a bedded 
Uving-roora  and  a bedroom  proper — the  lat- 
ter five  feet  three  inches  wide  by  measure- 
ment, containing  a double  bed  in  either  end, 
to  enter  which  one  had  to  creep  over  the 
foot-board.  Although  limited  in  space,  all 
the  sanitary  requirements  in  regard  to  ven- 
tilation had  been  especially  attended  to. 
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jfcYfcl ry  thing  that  waa  Saul  with  the 

gviitu  of  ft  courtier,  and  e Inning  every  sen- 
tence with  an  hpbp  and  fi  twang,  a habit 
common  to  this*  w hale  region — - IV-jih  ; oh 
yfe-OVl  Wouldn’t  Winter  .iVi.iW,  &h?  rib*#, 
imteecL  ah” — at  the  same  time,  AtlVt  fc*  Mifns- 
ing  you  with  the  univfinutftty  of  hw  adhtev 
si«mM%  cawing  bock  with  opmhuis  of  hip*  own, 
At  hieh  ha  sustained  with  true  eoumerdiki* 
omueliy. 

I)i ok ( Raftlo  bruin  vimWtook  la  pump  him 
| du  tlhV  fetiivjeer  of  Ids  pati  tit^  ^uidi  to  otup 
Kmifjlnnont,  discovered  that  hr  km* tv  m u her 
| tto  names  of  the  great  opposing 
pitiiies  nor  those  of  the  rroshk'Otia]  candid 
date*  for  the  approaching  election. 

y&fijF  ex»  iaiuif  d Dk*k<  some vt* hut  airily, 
b.  it plain  f*>  »o»j  y/m  tfou't  read  the  ne^> 
pa{w>r^  Wre.fT  k’,-:; 

K«ev  the  iiuimitaittenf*  intelligently  awum 
of  some  of  the  dteud vmitagefr  incident  to  his 
spcluded  life,  is  very  Wiudtive  to  any  allrusbm 
to  theft, evpv^ftily  £h>ai  -a  stranger  Tee  his 
£#e«*Y  ■4l)*pwUUf!iiip  . n>&ih\'k.  li*  replied 
shirjrtdy?  tiis;  mn4'.;eo^fi^d&h4>o  fiuabliiig  ted 
to  f Jm  moisi  hi  his  hair. 

t hrtdah yrt,  $’  tel l j yh  are, 


’omanls  door,  wlmh  was  ft  ^easing  indica- 
tion of  filial  ponsiiteratibii. 

The  \\  ring-room* bc^htes  fire  ftp  ,w<?  do, 

bed,  contained  , a table,  a cheat,  a il reiser,  ah  Them  Whs  u &Hct  fetched  mu  n\>  ben- 
half  a «W>en  ehafrs^.  hifd  »v,  wide  ehiih.hey*  hiftt  stimiyitir,  utid  ihy  with  she  v*x&  hit  ftv 
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mde  Vtriofkst,  a £ofee-fdiii  sit  the  window,  paper  haitff  in  t)ie  i-hisf 
»js  Tfirai  ri flics  yyf tb  aeeonteihenis  bn  wu(slen  ; the  hod  ** 


pegs  driven  into  the  civ^btiams  of  the 
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nine  ywimis^  With  ' four ' guest »,  could  be  bnl hr^  ort  tp  liave  feUd^dhii  b^vk.  heart, 
coiufiVrtijhiy ^ fed^  entertained^  apd  lodged  in  fiir  I heerd  of  lus  h{ir«  in*  hf  Itit  ; Hp  at  Tfc- 
«hch  ^p^rtmentH,  but  -.during  oar  -siyourM  of  < of 

soverft)  ■ 

m 


: uturj  u'ffV- 

•j:  Dick  hiiMtened'  ro  ackfUiw^^^^^^^  ihv>  corn. 


df  the  heuv  en^  was  anpronin^ng, 

mined t. )U> ^ur Vja^icT^®-:. ; , . ■ ...  ,, |P-^.T JB ... .... 

&h  there  was:  nd  mt^rii!g-hotn?f%  Banday-  ; and  1h*r  rfittnte  et/ntutit"vtkt*  jer,btr;r>>d, 
adnrrd>  »or-  relt^jmta  i^rvke  of  any  kiud  l afteeward  inquired  iVriyately  of  pfttiie  •• 
within  a long  day’s  jmmicy,  the  Sabbath  k the  mine  of  the  papor  which  Inwl 

paesed  wr$  muidi  as  any  other  day  i?i  thiyi  its  ty ay  into  their  |ntiicefi»i  und  w>- 

mauntatir  piSHtif}*  It  Ls  Irue  that  ^1  tm-  eUdihd  eoitinnmSry,  and  she  f^vc*  ;«e  the 

neee^iuy  w<u‘k  sernpulimaly  abstained  natne  of  a ihdli.rnoj'e  p;vpar,  which  name,  she 

from,  ami  all  ,>vhn  had  any  nvriclos  of  dres«  iniVuincd  me*  was  primed  in  big  letters  at 
\ii  r*&e rv^  ixiade  it  a pidht  id  give  iheni  ati ; ihn  tbp  dn  one  ,Side,  Muciarp;  it  seems, 'eftty 
firing  .«»  that  4ky:  yet,  ^ the  oriliiinry  f^mtyftiid.  ‘is  the  Vmly  book-larnt.  nieuihev  «f 
household  dntitA  kbjit  tho  wAineti:  ■ quite  - tbe  tahidy.  J>he  is  a little  vain  ^f  her  ativijiit- 
cloaely  hc£uidwl^  pos^es^ed  a fcgal  hut!  in  this  respeert,  »vqd 

•diiiri g(k  of  raiinentT'thi&  dith^eiHhv  w a*  acarce-  takes  pains  iti  eftl ti V ate  her  amuu p lishment > 
ly  worth  nmi Uon iug  lidw vvr# a , in  spity  of  tfi» .scamtjr  hf  reading  maitor  laid 

on  winch  social  vi-*itiilg  was  m urder,  and  euperutnindaneepf  hoimdiold  raves.  Exempt 
atTurxied  m tho  l^iiycire  to  kkor<l)  the  fami3,v  the  newspaper  all nxlhil  to,  she  showed  me  the 
And  gain  infommriyn  svbdut  the  coWotry  only  v.peCiinerjnf  (TtitenbergNartin  thhsett»f<Vy* 

The  head  pf  ihe^Hetierick  family  ii?  hieht— ah  ex  tfeimd  j’ aged  and  welldhiixubed 
tiftfh'c  of  tlw^n  indnu tiVh«»  aborn;  $^>41? V wittifc.  t) f a ^JethcHlist  hymn-bo<»k.  In  tlm 
years  of  a ge^  wit 2*  gigyijl  frafiii*ea4 .iUjtfiti  hiUf>:prt?ero?i8  volume*  sjio  assured  ino,  fthe  had 
fttid  eomptqkidn,  bpoail-eh^tc^  nhd  ptf^crA^^d'^ h\7inn  or  two  emy  Sunday  for  thirty 
fiftly  bfiilt  ilin  fc^iintenknee  Wfte  amiable,  h Jtnd  kept  it  Up  tbr  Ibar  >ho 

i^ml  hhi  mimnec  frarik  and  obligiug,  eoinioal-  ! momght  fjrgit  how. 

V0U  yt.r^o.;SWT^»8 . 


iJWtVEF 


:hig^ 


mGAZLNE. 


il  None.* 

lien*  Was  something  «f  an  anomaly..  A 
Christian  of  W>  &<&  v.  pimtH  m hat  wn 
bohk$  Uiignided  *£&>pi  by  the  traditions 
wf  her  girUn><id  atid  tho  greasy  old  hymn- 
book  ; aa  far  -a»:  Biy  observation  e** 
Untied,  bet  cvonVwieip*  aaid  practice  were  as* 
near  the  ]wiTes(:l'hri»tjan  aUnubmlAS  if  sin* 
had  all  her  life  ei$joyed  the  advantage  of  a 
fiYe-tUdi^aiid-dAvjlar  pew  under  the  ministry 
hf  the  fov.  Dr.  PUiiivpeoshioTi  in  the-  great 
iwl  enlightened  city  <d‘  Hubbalmb. 


>*  Then  yv\i  haven't  a Biblfc  m your  hous*?  fr 
:u  No,  $be  feigbedL  “ When  I was 

a gal,  fittore  I got  married,  I riuneinber  my 
mother  had  one  of  rs?h,  she  had, and  I used 
to  read  iu  if,  ami  I wanted  her  in  give  it  U> 
urn  for  a wedditf  pfc^nii  hut  Uiero  whs  a 
good  rndny  of  w,  and  »h»? /lowed  glid'd  keep 
it  till  ehe  was  gone,  And  then  one  of  us 
would  git  it  ( biit  sbfc  ghn  tne  tide  by  tun- 
bmfe,  xad  hit’s  lasted  im  ' All  this  while, 
rvb  hearii  tell  #a  toV?Th^y#Jtfde  ftktjvlotfdR 
of  thwo  Bihl^  to  the  hut  b»  1+onf 


hmesotue  Christiatift  in  the  mnnntaiaa  gits 
mine,  we  don't , ah.”1  , ; . 

Having  ihitS/ostahlished  a sort  of  litorAry 
hdiiyw^filp  Witj)  ;iXi#  Md.Wtduaib  I <m!  jptyv 

self  on  the  eho»t  white  she  was  getting  rijk- 
nPr,  .ahii  emitioiiwi  tin*  This 

w;is  uot  after  the  ij&gf&Qt  werd 

fairly  opened  my  «h&ni odnajstod  ia 'iial^lilitg, 
and  waiting  &U  the 
religions  fyt'M  bhd  fimotsd nations  she  had 
heajfti  mfjlpi&M S&  A piiatjiag  fminih  or 
two,  mitUa  peimediy  am!  . .uiteJJSgejBtly  de- 
livered, M tifey  aft  feted  alikb  in.  her 
hami*,  T at.  length  wlwi  church 

she  NdiM.^M-d  J<M 


which 


waVij epfe,  she  opened  another  vein, 
showed  that  neither  fteclusidir  nor  deart  ii  of 
opptifruijity  had  ontlrejy  dej»ri*od  hoy  of 
rerfeitt  dori^lATfettSho  otiiek  enjoyed  bv  ty#. 
niftier*  in  ttihrc.  j[H>pdiiHAs  sm)  t^i  lightened 
roimmhiiti^;  and ^hepitebedintoher  neigh- 
boi-a  with  a volubility  and  miction  wimih 
proves  that  murker  time  nor  inremnstnm^ 
m ii  whuUy  the  Uunum  tiaiimi  ofdr 

true  de^erofenfc  of.:  bur  wroat^grbat^mdW . 

gjandinoth^r.'  ' ' .•'  v ,/V  T . - ;•/:  >.  *.., 

“Sio  yo  met  Nelson  cen»in?  down  thtvniprmt- 
Aii*  did  ye  i Widl,  he’s  a turriblo  t:U  i)- 
ejHiken  foUetx  hh  is.  uh;#  but  he?s  mighty  de% 
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cfcitfttf  j so  he is,  Ah,  -V;-— /X  . 

H»  ti  treat  well  if  ’; 

yivgo  to  Uiv  hbu*e  * ;V‘  N-^; 

and  Ut*  11  talk 

agin  ye  bftizv-:  .jt4'b'  • . „ 

bin  k is  tormul,  be 
will, ' -.«&u  Amt  >•,'•- 
*rtbpp<ui  gt.  Aiwim 

A ' ' '\  p: 

urmizibl^stinityoM  :V?yj$v~ 

Jhlfeytv  ah.  He  hire*  • ■ •' 

hands  to  wqrfc  for 

him,  w be  don't 

give  ’em  to 

a*k  lie’s  gbt  bees*  •'  ’’ 

’ini  1 don't  give  ’em  no 

thttray*  ami  he  W'i»h’t  •-  y/:  $’-■•■  ^ ' 

ki'rm  ft-ii  hail  apple 

in  hie  big  orclianl  j fi 

arid  fdr  nil W’«  got  no  ■’ffiP'  I 

martyr  he  don’t. 
let  ^fu:  but-..  • • 

••<  'ii;,i.  ;•  1 1 A f.-'’.-  : - V 

with  him  ’ used  to  . 
wunn^atv  'het^.Vei^r^'  • 

SniidftT  and  ssveiKr  hi*  ••  ^||yy 

was;  half  ftt arved* And  *' *•*•  ^ 

fthg  nni  bit  giv*H  Uoi!  '**y$ 

WiW  of  urnr  gcmd 

victuals,  .mi  he . did,. 

Kyh^«  wife  slio  dieiU 

afcy ' AjrmimtJimf  • had  ' , • ~ '.*  d ;;. . ,;..T:  vr 

' m&  he  • : * 1 ,'  >/•/’  !• 

WO^fdjti’t  let  Zed 

haviv  no.a<5  tdaHe  !n?r  ft  coflinT  Then  fins 

faeightUirs  so  madf  they  said  whA*» 

he  >ii^i  tin  fJmabWt  be  put  away  »levent. 
Si5Uie  lowed  they  would  bang  him  up  in  a 
tree  to  dry  trp  find  l>loyv  away,  and  &</tfii& 
wm  for  flmgift  him  iti  the  fork ; but  they 
all  sword  lie  wbouidn't  he  buried  p<K 

h*>wi  hfr's  m stingy,  ThutV  the 
ho ' J^vrib , gift  /^tanied  .5 : he^ -too 
k?.vp a,w ? V4  r*  **<*,  ah;4  • # v;4!:> 

,A.hd’^d  The  Avnvtby  dame,  cm  bo»idtn)do 
d^Vijs  b>ieu« , brimwjjDg over  with  smile**  and 
ainiahUityt  went  on  baking,  Imiling, 
ingv  and  frying  her  juni  her  uekcfn 

bur^.  •im'ttl  ovnty  thing 

nv»*  f had  i rf 

eta  tive  attention,  tny  jfdalii  Was 

hehi^i  and  iny  tJU|«  *we|iten^^*>  thb  Viur  ^ 

tho  in  tnthi^n  ibb  sthv 

son  nt  rriro^bvngf  • my  etiinplajaimce  bad  af- 
fVn>led  her.  By  the  time  oar  iheal  vpiie  itvei 
it  was  high  nonti,  nnd,  the  sky  bnrl  cleared 
oH  yvleosaHtly  Jess  then  fthnoaneed  . that 
there  was  to  be.  a ^ ynkmg’,  4>f  a pniv  »f  dtier& 
over  at  Kefnoif  a that  afterncHm,  and  oilered 
to  uitroduee  ns  Ui  the  sjmrt  if-  we  worn  so 


jph«  a»,y:r»  Uauifv  • ‘ V ;!. ‘';v/::>''' V' ‘ 

jninded,;  Angt^ns  reqnesttift  him  to  oblige 
u«  by  describing  the  nature  of  the  diversion 
^ Oh/'  said  Jess,  “ they  have  turrible  tim^. 
specially  if  the  stoers  happens  to  he  fjrnt> 
iidua>;  1 They'luk'k  and  ki ok.  and  txd|<*rf  nin 
*0 ^ add  jump  fenra^  and  aomeiUneK  brenka  a 
fVdier^i  leg  1 they  mostly  eTl];]de  Ihem^dvea 
uf  ^bnehody  ^lse  afow/  they'i'e  cbioe  Willi  it. 
Th^t  /bivy  have  a keg  of  ]j«t^nr  ; audj  tUere’ft 
wmv  ah  thinks  f here  V)  right  anvart  iVin  in  it/’ 
rfhn  major  had  Aeeh  -tluem;  brvak 
in  alee  tit  liartiesK  and  thongb  t ' the  eight 
effimlly  amusing  and  edifying.  Ou  i he 
Whfihy,  we  thanked  Jess  for  bis  civility, 
and  declined  going.  Ile  didn’t  apperir  mnch 
diHapppmteiX,  and  carelessly  ol^served  that 
he  Wii»hi  step  ylovrn  to  Tom  MiiHinx^  and 
p>AH^4>»ie4  to  put  some  extra  touches  upon 


Uniat 

Jess  vros  a hne-looTing  fellow,, about  fwon- 
ty^hOK , ^ud  » WijtlcfWer^  1 ic^iember  seeing 
hitn:  when  i was  here  five  yean? 
lie vr-boni  baby  in  bis  aV»is.  The  m/ither 
Iwiil  died  in  giving  it  birth  a few  days  be- 
liwe,  and  the  brawny  Uuidermiss  witl/;  which 
the  bereaved  father  fondled  the  httlo  nitr% 
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He  would 


7 a fir.-  had  iramglit  his  usual  Changes.  This  bread*  ah;  ; 

a pretty,  spoiled  buy  you  git  hungry,  and  tliejcu  yon  hut  it, 
:!J!Tie  iiadgrown  j 

g&y  again* Tend  going  a-coortmg.  { 


bread*  ah ; you  must  ji&r  pot  it  awiicy  till 

ah”  After  tliis  t ribd  M?  t o a-bflomy  tobk 
up  the  subject  in  hand  And  Ihey  re  both 
dead,  ak'  • WidiiV.  ibey;4GK3«k-;  i$>v»  tmzziM# 
bad,  luck  down  fltonb  #i;tb'tfaVir  ftj&fk a,,  rtpjy 
does ; but  I Always  kindred  if,  for  Ton*  >Iuk 
btU3p  don’t  treat  fds  right  nohow,  bp 
don't,  «&  fit*  $#.‘-  gpvh  out  all  the  tliffnv 
wvth  that  guu  and  i hoh3  dbg&  of  ’bis’n,  and 
t>e  Jis*  hH*#:  bid  untie**  nuiibia  cattle  take 
■ttei^hhike,  .-he'd'oeft, ko  be  doofc,  ab^  7;  ' 

,iV,v ,....=  „.  : 

length: ;■>«$  sotm after  his  father,  excusing  snouJdtrt  v,  under  j but  Toni  is  middlin'  Jndry 
Lifh&ei?  n>uk,  foviowi^  to  tb«  kkrti'c!.4ir^tioA.  wrtb  h*»  gutoybieri#,  and '^itk alight- 
About  tbi)  tuiddio  of  the  ulterudon  tbo  old ; feOtx,  lie  dootf;  but  tbo  vcoNt  of,  it  -iff  them 
hum  piitxu>  bHck^  aii U an  u n ri^u ail ysoJomn  I Hprces  lie  gits  on  oyer  ut  ^rdhSliPr—  ibetu’s 


.'•;  ruBXAriun. 


pi 
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surdly  knotted  on  the  hark  of  her  head. 
Her  figure  was  lithe  and  graceful,  although 
her  foot  and  hands  were  large,  aud  her  shoul- 
ders disproportionately  broad . A1  ways  cheer- 
ful and  smiling,  modest  and  speechless,  ex- 
cept when  spoken  to,  idle  followed  her  moth- 
er to  the  milking,  carried  water  from  the 
spring,  tended  the  cooking,  set  the  table, 
and  served  at  meals  like  a Hebe. 

Harney,  the  son  of  Jess,  at  this  date  in 
his  fifth  year,  being  unavailable  for  work 
ami  the  plaything  of  the  family,  behaved 
pretty  much  like  other  boys  in  like  circum- 
stances : lie  teased  the  dog,  worried  the  cat, 
wasted  bis  victuals,  and  tore  his  clothes.  At 
the  time  of  our  visi  t he  seemed  to  have  the 
hoot  distemper  very  badly,  managing  to  keep 
himself  and  the  whole  house  in  a stew  over 
a worn-out.  pair  some  little  lowlander  had 
thrown  away,  and  which  bad  been  picked 
up  by  grand  ad  and  brought  home  to  him. 

The  following  bit  of  comedy  was  played  on 
an  average  about  four  times  a day  during  our 
sojourn : 

Old  Woman.  ♦*  Now  lookee  here,  the  boy 


will  ruing  hia  little  feet  with  them  boots ; 
jist  see  how  lie's  crippled  with  'em,  and 
a-cryiti'  and  a-wearin’  of  'em  all  the  time.” 

Hettkhick  Sknioil  m Ye-as,  the  boy  is 
deftp  tit  pleased  with  them  boots,  he  is  so,  ah 
— he  is,  ah ; but  they  blisters  hie  little  feet. 
Let  grandad  take  Vru  off,  ah.” 

Harney.  “ No,  ah.” 

Jane.  “ Now  let  sissy  put  the  pretty  boobs 
away.” 

Harney.  u No,  ah  ” 

Jane.  u Now,  Harney,  do;  they  hurt  his 
dear  little  feet.” 

Harney.  “ No,  ah.” 

Old  Woman.  “Then  granny  will  bake 
Harney  some  nice  heavy  cakes,  ah.” 

Harney.  “ No,  ah.” 

J K8S.  “And  pap  '11  fetch  him  a new  hat 
when  he  goes  over  to  Adamson’s  store,  ah.” 

Harney.  “ No,  ah.” 

Harney  perseveres  in  his  “No,  ah,”  until 
the  agony  of  his  blistered  feet  becomes  in- 
tolerable, and  granny  is  then  permitted  to 
bring  a basin  of  warm  milk  and  water,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  boots  are  removed,  and 
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Lb  and  they  are  put  to  bed  together.  After 
ft  rest  in*  kvU  Up  an&fdife  on  Agaln^ 
ftjid  ftp*  flOeum  lift  rcpfe^vd  itipti  til  fnu\ 


men  wefe  from  home^  and  when  their  aston- 
intmant  at  the  eight  of  strangers  had  subsid- 
ed sdflfeertfiy  to  permit  them  to  apeak,  the 
women  civilly  etiotigh  showed  us  the  road  to 
i the  tuaqel. 

ALouthaif  & mile  from  the  hottae  we  found 
| where  the  stream  topics  from  the  rumin?ai*i, 

; by  threa  arched  passages  aide  by  ftide  in  the 
fee  of  a perpendie  alar  xdi  AT.  The  vie  w here 
is»  s/i  obscured  by  feffehn  And  a dense  under 
fOoVth  that  w*i  Coiudnded  io  ride  itroimd  to 
tile  entrance,  ulmot  two  miles  distant, 

• V A*  we  udvaOr^ltfe  forests  became  taller 
iuid  diirkcf,  and  the  path  more  and  urn  re  ob- 
sifurte.  After  wandorteg  fur  Jfi  ve  or  six  miles 
in  hftrroW  nil  traces  c?f  man  or 

Ueoat ^ dfeippc^vd,  and  we  found 
.at  the  ultima  ih « Uf  rrt  An glu-Saxo u c i \ilizo~ 
tiou.  itiders  Aiid  ferne^  were,  both  ffttigifcMb 
and  we  vv*‘ft‘  vexed  at  t he  idea -of  missing  the 
objfinfc  tfjf  -oat;' '’Expedition.  Be  tore  us  wavs 
brook*:  Of  course  it  &eW?ed  into  Gandy,  oral 
it  was  pnggojded.that  we  might  dud  the  tun- 
ip?f  by  tolloW’itig  down  the  stream.  A glance 
wpA ^hiBcivhti to  wliovr  that  this  was  not  pta<v 
tieahle  on,  horseback  ,amll  therefore  pipp»  >sf*d 
that  the  party  should  dismount  and  rest  while 
f nind«->  an  ex plorat ion  on  foot,  if  successful 


N*rst  morning  wfe  f&Yi  j%  i#tf~ 

tei/8  and  full  of  mciiii  Sy & modi! and  start- 
ed up  the  Dry  Fork  Valley  fo;  -rh#  the  pfee 
W’hm^  Gidalyuiak&s  its  mukfkaMe  sub  tor- 
nmoan  ppssrtge  under  a spur  of  fe  Ai  h^ghany . 
Five  mites  dp  w e leave  rhd  fofkfitdd  frying 
the  dividing  ridge,  by  & 

Teters  settlement  m*  ^ndyv  The  p/nul  w^ 
traveled  was  not  much  more  flmti,  n «>itth> 
path,  through  thugled:  fettiov/k .and  b*ut*  1 

route*  tteitehefoua  tedft  df  stem . odd  black 

mud,  in  Which  the  Or*pnjutiy  Sunk 

to  their  saddkwgirffe  and  a?  every  step  m 
imminent  risks  of  bteak.tiig  their  own  legs 
and  theitr  riderte*  neck*. 

pur  party  wciA  fortunate  enough  fog-t 
through  With  mi  ly  the  hws  of  w iv otaI  hpffu^ 
shoes,  bnrstWf  girths,  $nd  akituied  shins. 
'Outside  ’«£  the  Teterp  ipansV^if  wore  Mter- 
al  tame  cleUr4  who  fehpBd  uu/i  priiueed  roiHid 
ns,  staring  with  their  glorious  hrowii 
siiggosyng  all.  that  talbveiy  and  grace hil  in  | 
moddfoiu  ife  fehte  were  dirt  ami  a group 
of  Ogk,  #iow*y  vvonfe,  who  IooU/n)  wilder 
than  iheff  ha}f-domestiakt*id  aninvuW; . the 
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I would  inform  them,  and  in  any  case  would 
not  be  absent  more  than  hour. 

I started  alone,  and  was  soon  out  of  eight 
and  out  of  hearing  of  all  my  kind,  As  I 
progressed  the  lofty  forest  and  the  tangled 
undergrowth  closed  ever  the  stream  so 
densely  that  all  direct  light  from  tho  sky 
was  shut  out,  and  the  brook  held  its  rugged 
way  through  a tunnel  of  verdure,  a tw  ilight 
shade,  not  pleasant  and  freshening  as  one 
exposed  to  the  July  sun  on  city  pavements 
might  imagine,  but.  dismal,  dank,  and  cav- 
ernous, w here  one  might  see  ghosts  in  broad 
daylight. 

Was  that  a shadow  or  a human  form  I 
saw  moving  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees?  I actually  began  to  feel  nervous, 
and  looked  instinctively  at  the  capping  of 
my  rifle  and  my  knife  in  its  sheath ; then 
laughed  at  my  folly  and  pushed  on  iny  w ay. 
Again  l stopped  short,  and  iny  heart  thump- 
ed like  a pheasant  drumming,  for  I certain- 
ly did  see  the  shade  of  a human  form  mov- 
ing with  a creeping,  stealthy  step  away  oft* 
iu  the  silent  woods.  Again  I smiled  at  my 
absurd  tremor.  Might  it  not  be  a hunter 
stealing  upon  his  game  ? These  mountain- 
eers don’t  regal'd  game-laws,  but  shoot  when 
they  see  lit.  So  I again  went  forward  cau- 
tiously, with  rifle  advanced,  and  looking  out 
for  the  shadow*.  There!  it  stands  like  a 
stump  looking  at  me.  It  sees  mot  “ Hub 
loo !”  I shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  aud 
at  the  same  time  cocked  my  piece  uncon- 
sciously, The  sharp  click  rang  through  the 
silence  of  the  forest,  apparently  louder  and 


Come,  this  won’t  do.  Alone  in  the  wild 
forest,  beyond  the  reach  of  lawf  and  civiliza- 
tion, a man  is  the  best  friend  or  the  most 
fearful  enemy  one  can  meet.  I remain bored 
having  heard  some  uncauny  stories  about 
this  region  in  former  times,  and  our  recep- 
tion at  the  Teters  settlement  had  left  rather 
an  unpleasant  impression.  The  mountain- 
eer meeting  a stranger  in  the  woods  makes 
his  greeting  prompt  and  friendly.  He  docs 
not  dog  his  footsteps  like  a prowling  wolf. 
While  summing  up  these  reflections  I had 
instinctively  begun  retrograding,  making 
my  way  through  the  darkest  thickets  w hich 
skirted  the  stream.  Iu  my  excitement  1 
threaded  them  with  a facility  which  sur- 
prised me.  I turned  barricades  of  rocks  and 
fallen  trees  by  dashing  into  tho  water  over 
boot-tops.  It  seemed  that  the  foster  I walk- 
ed the  more  frightened  I became,  w hen  my 
course  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a challenge. 

“ Halloo!  is  that  you  V1 

I squatted  behind  a log,  drew  up  my  rifle, 
and  reconnoitring  in  tho  direction  of  the 
voice,  presently  espied  the  major  leaning 
against  it  tree. 

*•  What’s  the  matter  ?”  he  asked.  “ Have 
you  seen  a bear  V' 

**  No,  I’ve  seen  nothing ; but  thought  my 
hour  was  up,  and  feared  you  might  be  un- 
easy.” 

“ That  was  very  considerate  in  you,”  ho 
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replied,  laughing,  “for  you  were  moving 
like  a whirlwind,  and  from  the  noise  I ex- 
pected to  see  a whole  herd  of  deer  bursting 
through  the  laurel.” 

The  presence  of  a friendly  face  so  entirely 
restored  my  equilibrium  that  I became  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  my  panic,  and  determined 
not  to  make  any  further  allusion  to  the 
cause  of  it,  merely  reporting  that  the  road 
was  impracticable  to  horses,  and  there  was 
no  -prospect  of  finding  the  tunnel  in  that 
direction  within  any  reasonable  distance. 
Nevertheless,  the  recollection  of  the  advent- 
ure haunted  me  for  many  days  thereafter, 
without  my  being  able  to  obtain  by  covert 
questioning  or  ingenious  theories  of  my  Own 
any  plausible  explanation  of  it. 

Mounting  our  horses,  we  retraced  our  road, 
carefully  looking  for  a side  path  which 
might  lead  to  the  object  of  our  search.  Aft- 
er three  miles’  ride  we  found  it,  and  descend-  j 
ing  by  an  easy  slope,  entered  a glen  of  sin-  | 
gular  beauty.  Hemmed  in  between  a steep  j 
and  rugged  hill-side  and  a savage  forest  of 
dark-browed  hemlocks,  it  lies  soft  and  smil- 
ing as  the  ornamental  grounds  around  some 
sweet  cottage  home ; the  turf,  green  and  j 
smooth  as  a velvet  carpet,  dotted  over  with  j 
groups  of  blossoming  thorn ; while  through 
the  midst  winds  the  sparkling  amber-tinted 
stream  of  Gandy. 

Lookiug  up  the  glen,  the  vista  is  bright  as 
fairy-land,  ending  with  a distant  glimpse  of 
blue  hills.  Turning  down  stream,  a grim, 
menacing  cliff  rises  square  athwart  the  glen, 
closing  it  suddenly  and  shocking  you  with 
ita  unexpected  propinquity.  At  its  base  is 


an  arched  opening  fifty 
feet  wide  by  about 
twenty  in  height  — a 
gaping  mouth  which 
swallows  the  little  riv- 
er at  a gulp.  There  is 
no  gurgling  nor  chok- 
ing, but  the  stream 
glides  in  gently  and 
lovingly,  like  a young 
snake  running  down 
its  mother’s  throat  to 
sleep,  or  simple-heart- 
ed Goody  Two -shoes 
entering  her  grand- 
mother’s chamber.  Al- 
together the  scene  is 
peculiar  and  impress- 
ive. Since  Gandy  left 
her  mother  fountains 
her  course  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally bright  and 
beautiful.  Unshadow* 
ed  by  gloomy  forests, 
un vexed  by  ugly  drift- 
wood, the  gay  brunette 
has  leaped  and  danced 
through  sun-lit  glades, 
just  teased  enough  by 
moss- clad  rocks  and  picturesque  roots  to 
make  her  laugh  and  show  her  dimples  to  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  midst  of  her  joyous  life  suddenly 
the  dark  cavern  yawns  before  her  like  the 
jaws  of  death.  Without  a doubt  or  shud- 
der, like  an  unconscious  child  she  enters 
smiling  upon  the  untried  mysteries  of  the 
hidden  world. 

Wading  in  some  forty  or  fifty  yards,  we 
find  the  subterranean  stream  still  smooth 
and  practicable,  without  any  roaring  or  oth 
er  indication  of  an  interruption  in  its  cur 
rent.  But  its  winding  course  soon  shuts 
out  the  daylight,  and  as  we  had  no  torches, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  push  our  explora- 
tions further. 

It  is  said  that  persons  have  made  their 
way  through  the  tunnel,  and  the  estimated 
distance  from  entrance  to  exit  is  a mile  and 
a quarter.  The  distance  around  by  the  road 
is  about  two  miles.  The  information  on  the 
subject  was  both  vague  and  meagre,  as  the 
mountaineers  are  usually  totally  indifferent 
in  regard  to  these  natural  curiosities,  or  su- 
perstitiously  timid  about  undertaking  an 
exploration.  In  fact,  no  one  cared  to  talk 
about  the  tunnel  of  Gandy,  and  the  idea 
haunted  me  that  there  was  some  mystery 
connected  with  the  place  which  made  the 
mountaineers  rather  avoid  the  subject. 

Having  partially  satisfied  our  curiosity, 
we  all  at  once  remembered  that  it  was  long 
past  the  dinner  honr,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  feel  exhausted  from  hunger ; at  the  same 
time  we  discovered  that  the  stream  was 
wriggling  with  trout. 
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Our  fishing  tackle  waa  speedily  ringed, 
and  iu  half  an  hour  the  green  turf  was  gay 
with  our  apoila.  A tire  was  kindled,  bread, 
meat,  aud  condiments  unloaded  from  the 
saddle-bag*,  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
titue  a meal  was  served  which  would  have 
charmed  an  epicure.  This  time  we  did  not 
try  the  hot-stone  recipe,  but  roasted  our  fish 
on  forked  sticks,  after  the  Indian  method. 


Refreshed  and  invigorated  by  our  meal, 
we  took  the  road  again,  passing  the  Teters 
settlement  without  calling,  and  reaching 
the  Dry  Fork  Valley  about  sunset. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  onrtr 
recent  quarters,  and  were  ushered  iu  to  t he 
smoking  supper-table  with  a frank  cordial- 
ity which  made  us  feel  as  if  we  had  spent 
the  day  from  home. 


JIMMY. 

Bt  KATE  PUTNAM  OSGOOD. 


No  matter  how  it  may  chance  to  he, 

Jimmy’s  argument  never  fails; 

The  copper  is  always  wrong  for  me, 

And  Jimmy  is  winner,  heads  or  tails. 

Well,  I have  lived  to  he  boy  and  man, 

Dad  and  grandad,  and  yet,  I vow. 

Never  was  1 in  my  threescore  aud  ten 
Half  so  sharp  as  Jimmy  is  now’ 

And  sadly  the  question  bothers  me. 

As  I stop  in  my  play  to  look  at  him — 
What  will  the  Twentieth  Century  be. 

If  the  Nineteenth’s  youngsters  are  all  like  Jim  ? 


Jimwy  and  I arc  fellows  for  play! 

Never  tired  of  it,  rain  or  shine. 

Jimmy  was  six  the  last  birthday, 

While  I was  only — sixty-nine! 

So  little  Master  Commonsense 
Gives  himself  superior  airs, 

Guiding  my  inexperience 
By  the  wisdom  under  his  own  white  hairs, 

Sometimes  it  happens  the  hoary  sage — 
Over-anxious  for  Number  One — 

Turns  to  uccount  my  tender  age. 

And  I am  most  atrociously  ‘‘done. n 
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age  them  f You  dp  os  I tell  you,  and  just 
be  round  with  her.  You  tell  her  that  you 
don’t  desire  any  change  yourself,  and  that 
after  what  has  passed  you  can’t  allow  her 
to  think  of  such  a thing.  You  speak  as 
though  you  had  a downright  claim,  as  you 
have,  and  all  will  come  right.  It’s  not  that 
she  cares  for  him,  you  know.  You  must  re- 
member that.  She  has  never  even  said  a 
word  of  that  kind.  I haven’t  a doubt  on 
my  mind  as  to  which  she  really  likes  best ; 
but  it’s  that  stupid  promise,  and  the  way 
that  George  has  had  of  making  her  believe 
that  she  is  bound  by  the  first  word  she  ever 
spoke  to  a young  man.  It’s  only  nonsense, 
and  of  course  we  must  get  over  it.”  Then 
they  were  summoned  out,  the  horse  having 
finished  his  meal,  and  were  rattled  down  the 
hill  into  Granpere  without  many  more  words 
between  them. 

One  other  word  was  spoken,  and  that 
word  was  hardly  pleasant  in  its  tone.  Ur- 
mand  at  least  did  not  relish  it.  “ I shall  go 
away  at  once  if  she  doesn’t  treat  me  as  she 
ought,”  said  he,  just  as  they  were  entering 
the  village. 

Michel  was  silent  for  a moment  before  he 
answered.  “ You’ll  behave,  I’m  sure,  as  a 
man  ought  to  behave  to  a young  woman 
whom  he  intends  to  make  his  wife.”  The 
words  themselves  were  civil  enough ; but 
there  was  a tone  in  the  innkeeper’s  voice 
and  a flame  in  his  eye  which  made  Urmand 
almost  feel  that  he  had  been  threatened. 
Then  they  drove  into  the  space  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  Lion  d’Or. 

Michel  had  made  for  himself  no  plan 
whatsoever.  He  led  the  way  at  once  into 
the  houses  and  Urmand  followed,  hardly 
daring  to  look  up  into  the  faces  of  the  per- 
sons around  him.  They  were  both  of  them 
soon  in  the  presence  of  Madame  Voss,  but 
Marie  Bromar  was  not  there.  Marie  had 
been  sharp  enough  to  perceive  who  was 
coming  before  they  were  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  was  already  ensconced  in  some  safer 
retreat  up  stairs,  in  which  she  could  medi- 
tate on  her  plan  of  the  campaign.  “ Look 
lively  and  get  ns  something  to  eat,”  said 
Michel,  meaning  to  be  cheerful  and  self-pos- 
sessed. “ We  left  Basle  at  five,  and  have 
not  eaten  a mouthful  since.”  It  was  now 
nearly  four  o’clock,  and  the  bread  and  cheese 
which  had  been  served  with  the  wine  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  had,  of  course,  gone  for 
nothing.  Madame  Voss  immediately  began 
to  bustle  about,  calling  the  cook  and  Peter 
Veque  to  her  assistance.  But  nothing  for  a 
while  was  said  about  Marie.  Urmand,  try- 
ing to  look  as  though  he  were  self-possessed, 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  stove  and  whis- 
tled. For  a few  minutes,  during  which  the 
bustling  about  the  table  went  on,  Michel 
was  wrapped  in  thought  and  said  nothing. 
At  last  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  spoke. 
“We  might  as  well  make  a dash  at  it  at 


once,”  said  he.  “Where  is  Marie?”  No 
one  answered  him.  “ Where  is  Marie  Bro- 
mar?” he  asked  again,  angrily.  He  knew 
that  it  behooved  him  now  to  take  upon  him- 
self at  once  the  real  authority  of  a master 
of  a house. 

“ She  is  up  stairs,”  said  Peter,  who  was 
straightening  a table-cloth. 

“ Tell  her  to  come  down  to  me,”  said  her 
uncle.  Peter  departed  immediately,  and  for 
a while  there  was  silence  in  the  little  room. 
Adrian  Urmand  felt  his  heart  to  palpitate 
disagreeably.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  innkeeper  proposed 
to  manage  the  business  was  distressing 
enough  to  him.  It  seemed  as  though  it 
were  intended  that  he  should  discuss  his 
little  difficulties  with  Marie  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  household.  But  he  stood  his 
ground  and  sounded  one  more  ineffectual 
little  whistle.  In  a few  minutes  Peter  re- 
turned, but  said  nothing.  “ Where  is  Marie 
Bromar  ?”  again  demanded  Michel,  in  an  an- 
gry voice. 

“ I told  her  to  come  down,”  said  Peter. 

“Well?” 

“ I don’t  think  she’s  coming,”  said  Peter. 

“ What  did  she  say  P’ 

“ Not  a word ; she  only  bade  me  go  down.” 
Then  Michel  walked  into  the  kitchen  as 
though  he  were  about  to  fetch  the  recusant 
himself.  But  he  stopped  himself,  and  asked 
his  wife  to  go  up  to  Marie.  Madame  Voss 
did  go  up,  and  after  her  return  there  was 
some  whispering  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band. “ She  is  upset  by  the  excitement  of 
your  return,”  Michel  said  at  lapt,  “ and  we 
must  give  her  a little  grace.  Come;  we 
will  eat  our  dinner.” 

In  the  mean  time  Marie  was  sitting  on  her 
bed  up  stairs  in  a most  unhappy  plight. 
She  really  loved  her  uncle,  and  almost  feared 
him.  She  did  fear  him  with  that  sort  of 
fear  which  is  produced  by  reverence  and 
habits  of  obedience,  but  which,  when  soft- 
ened by  affection,  hardly  makes  itself  known 
as  fear  except  on  troublous  occasions.  And 
she  was  oppressed  by  the  remembrance  of 
all  that  was  due  from  her  to  him  and  to  her 
aunt,  feeling,  as  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  do,  in  compliance  with  the  manners 
and  habits  of  her  people,  that  she  owed  a 
duty  of  obedience  in  this  matter  of  marriage. 
Though  she  had  been  able  to  hold  her  own 
against  the  priest,  and  had  been  quite  firm 
in  opposition  to  her  aunt — who  was  in  truth 
a woman  mnch  less  strong  by  nature  than 
herself — she  dreaded  a further  dispute  with 
her  uncle.  She  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  accuse  her  with 
justice  of  ingratitude.  It  had  been  her 
great  pleasure  to  be  true  to  him,  and  he  had 
answered  her  truth  by  a perfect  confidence 
which  had  given  a charm  to  her  life.  Now 
this  would  all  be  over,  and  she  would  be 
driven  again  to  beg  him  to  send  her  away, 
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that  she  might  become  a household  drudge 
elsewhere.  And  now  that  this  very  moment 
of  her  agony  had  come,  and  that  this  man 
to  whom  she  had  given  a promise  was  there 
to  claim  her,  how  was  she  to  go  down  and 
say  what  she  had  to  say  before  all  the  world  f 
It  was  perfectly  clear  to  her  that  in  accord- 
ance with  her  reception  of  Urmand  at  the 
first  moment  of  their  meeting,  so  must  be 
her  continued  conduct  toward  him  till  he 
should  leave  her,  or  else  take  her  away  with 
him.  She  could  not  smile  on  him  and  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  cut  his  bread  for  him 
and  pour  out  his  wine,  after  such  a letter  as 
she  had  written  to  him,  without  signifying 
thereby  that  the  letter  was  to  go  for  noth- 
ing. Now,  let  what  might  happen,  the  let- 
ter was  not  to  go  for  nothing.  The  letter 
was  to  remain  a true  fact  and  a true  letter. 
“ I can’t  go  down,  Aunt  Josey ; indeed  I 
can’t,”  she  said.  “I  am  not  well,  and  I 
should  drop.  Pray  tell  Uncle  Michel,  with 
my  best  love  and  with  my  duty,  that  I can’t 
go  to  him  now.”  And  she  sat  still  upon  her 
bed,  not  weeping,  but  clasping  her  hands, 
and  trying  to  see  her  way  out  of  her  mis- 
fortune. 

The  dinner  was  eaten  in  grim  silence,  and 
after  the  dinner  Michel,  still  grimly  silent, 
sat  with  his  friend  on  the  bench  before  the 
door  and  smoked  a cigar.  While  he  was 
smoking  Michel  said  never  a word.  But  he 
was  thinking  of  the  difficulty  he  had  to  over- 
come ; and  he  was  thinking  also,  at  odd  mo- 
ments, whether  his  own  son  George  was  not, 
after  all,  a bettor  sort  of  lover  for  a young 
woman  than  this  young  man  who  was  seat- 
ed by  his  side.  But  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  find  a solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty by  encouraging  this  second  idea. 
Urmand  during  this  time  was  telling  him- 
self that  it  behooved  him  to  be  a man,  and 
that  his  sitting  there  in  silence  was  hardly 
proof  of  his  manliness.  He  knew  that  he  j 
was  being  ill  treated,  and  that  he  must  do 
something  to  redress  his  own  wrongs,  if  he 
only  knew  how  to  do.  He  was  quite  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  be  a qpward ; that 
he  would  stand  up  for  his  own  rights.  But 
if  a young  woman  won’t  marry  a man,  a man 
can’t  make  her  do  so  either  by  scolding 
her  or  by  fighting  any  of  her  friends.  In 
this  case  the  young  lady’s  Mends  were  all 
on  his  side.  But  the  weight  of  that  half 
hour  of  silence  and  of  Michel’s  gloom  was- 
intolerable  to  him.  At  last  he  got  up  and 
declared  he  would  go  and  see  an  old  woman 
who  would  have  linen  to  sell.  “As  I am 
here,  I might  as  well  do  a stroke  of  work,” 
he  said,  striving  to  be  jocose. 

“Do,”  said  Michel ; “ and  in  the  mean  time 
I will  see  Marie  Bromar.” 

Whenever  Michel  Voss  was  heard  to  oall 
his  niece  Marie  Bromar,  using  the  two 
names,  it  was  understood  by  all  who  heard 
him  about  the  hotel  that  he  was  not  in  a 


good  humor.  As  soon  Urmand  was  gone 
he  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and  with  heavy 
' steps  he  went  up  stairs  in  search  of  the  re- 
fractory girl.  He  went  straight  to  her  own 
| bedroom,  and  there  he  found  her  still  sitting 
on  her  bedside.  She  jumped  up  as  soon  as 
he  was  in  the  room,  and  running  up  to  him, 
took  him  by  the  arm.  “ Uncle  Michel,”  she 
said,  “pray,  pray  be  good  to  me.  Pray 
spare  me !” 

“ I am  good  to  you,”  he  said.  “ I try  to 
be  good  to  you.” 

“ You  know  that  I love  you.  Do  you  not 
know  that  I love  you  ?”  Then  she  paused, 
but  he  made  no  answer  to  her.  He  was 
surer  of  nothing  in  the  world  than  he  was 
of  her  affection,  but  it  did  not  suit  him  to 
acknowledge  it  at  that  moment.  “ I would 
do  any  thing  for  you  that  I could  do,  Uncle 
Michel ; but  pray  do  not  ask  me  to  do  this.” 
Then  she  clasped  him  tightly,  and  hung 
upon  him,  and  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 
But  he  would  not  kiss  her.  “Ah,”  said 
she ; “ you  meau  to  be  hard  to  me.  Thep  I 
must  go ; then  I must  go ; then  I must  go.” 

“ That  is  nonsense,  Marie.  You  can  not 
go,  till  you  go  to  your  husband.  Where 
would  you  go  to  ?” 

“ It  matters  not  where  I go  to  now.” 

“ Marie,  you  are  betrothed  to  this  man, 
and  you  must  consent  to  become  his  wife. 
Say  that  you  will  consent,  and  all  this  non- 
sense shall  be  forgotten.”  She  did  not  say 
that  she  would  consent ; but  she  did  not  say 
that  she  would  not,  and  he  thought  that  he 
might  persuade  her,  if  he  could  speak  to  her 
as  he  ought.  But  he  doubted  which  might 
be  most  efficacious,  affection  or  severity, 
j He  had  assured  himself  that  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  be  very  severe  before  he  gave  up 
the  point ; but  it  might  be  possible,  as  she 
was  so  sweet  with  him,  so  loving,  and  so 
gracious,  that  affection  might  prevail.  If 
so,  how  much  easier  would  the  task  be  to 
himself!  So  he  put  his  arm  round  her, 
stooped  down,  and  kissed  her. 

“Oh,  Uncle  Michel,”  she  said;  “dear, 
dear  Uncle  Michel,  say  that  you  will  spare 
me,  and  be  on  my  side,  and  be  good  to 
me.” 

“ My  darling  girl,  it  is  for  your  own  good, 
for  the  good  of  us  all,  that  you  should  marry 
this  man.  Do  you  not  know  that  I would 
not  tell  you  so  if  it  were  not  true  f I can 
not  be  more  good  to  you  than  that.” 

“ I can — not,  Uncle  Michel.” 

“ Tell  me  why,  now.  What  is  it  f Has 
any  body  been  bringing  tales  to  you  T” 

“ Nobody  has  brought  any  tales.” 

“ Is  there  any  thing  amiss  with  him  f” 

“ It  is  not  that.  It  is  not  that  at  all.  1 
am  sure  he  is  an  excellent  young  man,  and  1 
wish  with  all  my  heart  he  had  a better  wife 
than  I can  ever  be.” 

“ He  thinks  you  will  be  quite  good  enough 
for  him.” 
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44  I am  not  good  for  any  body.  I am  very 
bad.” 

44  Leave  him  to  judge  of  that.” 

44  But  I can  not  do  it,  Uncle  Michel.  I can 
never  be  Adrian  Urmand’s  wife.” 

44  But  why,  why,  why  ?”  repeated  Michel, 
who  was  beginning  to  be  again  angered  by 
his  own  want  of  success.  44  You  have  said 
that  a dozen  times,  but  have  never  attempt- 
ed to  give  a reason.” 

44  I will  tell  you  the  reason.  It  is  because 
I love  George  with  all  my  heart,  and  with 
all  my  soul.  He  is  so  dear  to  me  that 
I should  always  be  thinking  of  him.  I 
could  not  help  myself.  I should  always 
have  him  in  my  heart.  Would  that  be 
right,  Uncle  Michel,  if  I were  married  to 
another  man  ?” 

44  Then  why  did  you  accept  the  other  man  f 
There  is  nothing  changed  since  then.” 

44  I was  wicked  then.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  were  wicked  at  all; 
but  at  any  rate  you  did  it.  You  didn’t  think 
any  thing  about  having  George  in  your  heart 
then.” 

It  was  very  hard  for  her  to  answer  this, 
and  for  a moment  or  two  she  was*  silenced. 
At  last  she  found  a reply.  “ 1 thought  every 
thing  was  dead  within  me  then,  and  that  it 
didn’t  signify.  Since  that  he  has  been  here, 
and  he  has  told  me  all.” 

44  I wish  he  had  staid  where  he  was,  with 
all  my  heart.  We  did  not  want  him  here,” 
said  the  innkeeper  in  his  anger.  i 

44  But  he  did  come,  Uncle  Michel.  I did 
not  send  for  him,  but  he  did  CQme.” 

44 Yes,  he  came;  and  he  has  disturbed 
every  thing  that  I had  arranged  so  happily. 
Look  here,  Marie.  I lay  my  commands  upon 
you  as  your  uncle  and  guardian,  and  I may 
say  also  as  your  best  and  stanchest  friend, 
to  be  true  to  the  solemn  engagement  which 
you  have  made  with  this  young  man.  I will 
not  hear  any  answer  from  you  now,  but  I 
leave  you  with  that  command.  Urmand  has 
come  here  at  my  request,  because  I told  him 
that  you  would  be  obedient.  If  yon  make  a 
fool  of  me,  and  of  yourself,  and  of  us  all,  it 
will  be  impossible  that  I should  forgive  you. 
He  will  see  you  this  evening,  and  I will  trust 
to  your  good  sense  to  receive  him  with  pro- 
priety.” Then  Michel  Voss  left  the  room 
and  descended  with  ponderous  steps,  indica- 
tive of  a heavy  heart. 

Marie,  when  she  was  alone,  again  seated 
herself  on  the  bedside.  Of  course  she  must 
see  Adrian  Urmand.  She  was  quite  aware 
that  she  could  not  encounter  him  now  with 
that  half-sancy,  independent  air  which  had 
come  to  her  quite  naturally  before  she  had 
accepted  him.  She  would  willingly  humble 
herself  in  the  dust  before  him,  if  by  so  doing 
she  could  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  suit. 
But  if  she  could  not  do  so,  if  she  could  not 
talk  over  either  her  uncle  or  him  to  be  on 
what  she  called  her  side,  then  what  should 


she  do  ? Her  uncle’s  entreaties  to  her,  joined 
to  his  too  evident  sorrow,  had  upon  her  an 
effect  so  powerful  that  she  could  hardly  over- 
come it.  She  had,  as  she  thought,  resolved 
most  positively  that  nothing  should  induce 
her  to  marry  Adrian  Urmand.  She  had,  of 
course,  been  very  firm  in  this  resolution  when 
she  wrote  her  letter.  But  now — now  she 
was  almost  shaken ! When  she  thought  only 
of  herself,  she  would  almost  task  herself  to 
believe  that  after  all  it  did  not  much  matter 
what  of  happiness  or  of  unhappiness  might 
befall  her.  If  she  allowed  herself  to  be  taken 
to  a new  home  at  Basle  she  could  still  work 
and  eat  and  drink — and  working,  eating,  and 
drinking,  she  could  w’ait  till  her  unhappiness 
should  be  reinifcred.  She  was  sufficiently  wise 
to  understand  that  as  she  became  a middle- 
aged  woman,  with  perhaps  children  around 
her,  her  sorrow  would  melt  into  a soft  regret 
which  would  be  at  least  endurable.  And 
what  did  it  signify,  after  all,  how  much  one 
such  a being  as  herself  might  suffer?  The 
world  would  go  on  in  the  same  way,  and  her 
small  troubles  would  be  of  but  little  signifi- 
cance. Work  would  save  her  from  utter 
despondence.  But  when  she  thought  of 
George,  aud  the  words  iu  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed the  constancy  of  his  own  love,  and 
the  shipwreck  which  would  fall  upon  him 
if  she  were  untrue  to  him — then  again  she 
would  become  strong  in  her  determination. 
Her  uncle  had  threatened  her  with  his  last- 
ing displeasure.  He  had  said  that  it  would 
be  impossible  that  he  should  forgive  her. 
That  would  be  unbearable ! Yet,  when  she 
thought  of  George,  she  told  herself  that  it 
must  be  borne. 

Before  the  hour  of  supper  came  her  aunt 
had  been  with  her,  and  she  had  promised  to 
see  her  suitor  alone.  There  had  been  some 
doubt  on  this  point  between  Michel  and  his 
: wife,  Madame  Voss  thinking  that  either  she 
or  her  husband  ought  to  be  present.  But 
Michel  had  prevailed.  44 1 don’t  care  what 
any  people  may  say,”  he  replied.  44 1 know 
my  own  girl ; and  I know  also  what  he  has 
a right  to  expect.”  So  it  was  settled,  and 
Marie  understood  that  Adrian  was  to  come 
to  her  in  the  little  brightly  furnished  sitting-  • 
room  up  stairs.  On  this  occasion  she  took 
no  notice  of  the  hotel  supper  at  all.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Peter  Veque  proved  himself 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

At  about  nine  she  was  seated  in  the  ap- 
pointed place,  and  Madame  Voss  brought 
her  lover  up  into  the  room. 

*44Here  is  M.  Urmand  come  to  speak  to 
you,”  she  said.  44  Your  uncle  thinks  that 
yon  had  better  see  him  alone.  I am  sure 
you  will  bear  in  mind  what  it  is  that  he  and 
I wish.”  Then  she  closed  the  door,  and 
Adrian  and  Marie  were  left  together. 

44 1 need  hardly  tell  you,”  said  he, 44  what 
were  my  feelings  when  your  uncle  came  to 
me  yesterday  morning.  And  when  I opened 
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your  letter  and  read  it>  I could  hardly  believe 
that  it  had  come  from  you/* 

“ Yes,  M.  Urmand  ; it  did  come  from  me.” 
‘‘And  why — what  have  l done?  The  Inst 
word  you  had  spoken  to  me  was  to  declare 
that  yon  would  be  my  loving  wife.” 

u Not  that,  M.  Urmand ; uover  that.  When 
I thought  it  w*u«  to  be  so.  I told  you  that  I 
would  do  my  best  to  do  my  duty  by  you,” 
“Bay  that  once  more,  and  all  shall  he 
right.' 

♦.*  But  I never  promised  that  I would  love 
you.  1 could  not  promise-  that ; and  I was 
very  wicked  to  allow  them  to  give  you  my 
troth.  You  can’t  think  worse  of  me  than  I 
think  of  myself.” 

“But,  Marie,  why  should  you  not  love 
me  f 1 am  mire  you  would  love  me." 

u Listen  to  me,  M.  Urmand,  listen  to  me, 
and  be  generous  to  me.  I think  yon  can  be 
generous  to  a poor  girl  who  is  very  unhappy. 
I do  not  love  you.  1 do  not  say  that  I 
should  not  have  loved  you  if  you  had  been 
the  tirst.  Why  should  not  any  girl  love 
you  ? You  are  above  me  in  every  way,  and 
rich,  and  well  spoken  of;  and  your  life  has 
been  less  rough  and  poor  than  mine.  It  is 
not  that  I have  been  proud.  What  is  there 
that  I can  be  proud  of — except  my  uncle’s 
trust  in  met  But  George  Voss  had  come  to 


me  before,  and  had  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  love  him;  uud  I do  love  him.  How 
can  I help  it,  if  I wished  to  help  it  t Oh,  M. 
Urmand,  can  you  not  be  generous  t Think 
how  little  it  is  that  yon  will  lose.”  But 
Adrian  Urmand  did  not  like  to  he  told  of  the 
girl’s  love  tor  another  man.  His  generosity 
would  almost  have  been  more  easily  reached 
had  she  told  him  of  George's  love  for  her. 
People  hiwl  assured  him  since  he  was  engaged 
that  Marie  Bromar  wu«  the  handsomest  girl 
in  Lorraine  or  Alsace  ; and  he  felt  it  to  be.  an 
injury  that  this  handsome  girl  should  pro* 
for  such  a one  as  George  Voss  to  himself. 
Marie,  with  a woman’s  sharpness,  perceived 
all  this  accurately.  *•  Remember,”  said  the, 
" that  I bid  hardly  seen  you  when  George 
and  1 were — when  he  aud  1 became  such 
friends.” 

*•  Your  uncle  doesn’t  want  you  to  marry 
his  son.” 

u I shall  never  become  George’s  wife  with- 
out his  consent — never” 

“Then  what  would  be  the  nse  of  my  giv- 
ing w ay  ?”  asked  Urmand,  “ He  w ould  never 

COllSfllt.*’ 

8he  paused  for  a moment  before  she  re- 
plied. 

“ To  save  yourself,”  said  she,  u from  Liv- 
ing with  a woman  who  cau  not  love  you, 
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and  to  save  me  from  living  with  a man  I can 
not  love.” 

“ And  is  this  to  be  all  the  answer  yon  will 
give  me  ?” 

“ It  is  the  reqnest  that  I have  to  make  to 
you,”  said  Marie. 

“ Then  I had  better  go  down  to  your  uncle.” 
And  he  went  down  to  Michel  Voss,  leaving 
Marie  Bromar  again  alone. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  people  of  Colmar  think  Colmar  to  be 
a considerable  place,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
hint  that  it  is  not  so.  It  is — or  was  in  the 
days  when  Alsace  was  French — the  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  the  Haut  Rhine. 
It  bristles  with  barracks,  and  is  busy  with 
cotton  factories.  It  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  presence  of  a pr^fet,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
important.  But  it  is  not  so  large  that  people 
going  in  and  out  of  it  can  pass  without  atten- 
tion, and  this  we  take  to  be  the  really  true 
line  of  demorkation  between  a big  town  and 
a little  one.  Had  Michel  Voss  and  Adrian 
Urmand  passed  through  Lyons  or  Strasbnrg 
on  their  journey  to  Granpere,  no  one  would 
have  noticed  them,  and  their  acquaintances 
in  either  of  those  cities  would  not  have  been 
a bit  the  wiser  But  it  was  not  probable 
that  they  should  leave  the  train  at  the  Col 
mar  station,  and  hire  Daniel  Bredin’s  caliche 
for  the  mountain  journey  thence  to  Granpere, 
without  all  the  facts  of  the  case  coming  to 
the  ears  of  Madame  Faragon.  And  when  she 
had  heard  the  news,  of  course  she  told  it  to 
George  Voss.  She  had  interested  herself 
very  keenly  in  the  affair  of  George’s  love, 
partly  because  she  had  a soft  heart  of  her 
own,  and  loved  a ray  of  romance  to  fall  in 
upon  her  as  she  sat  fat  and  helpless  in  her 
easy-chair,  and  partly  because  she  thought 
that  the  future  landlord  of  the  H6tel  de  la 
Poste  at  Colmar  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
bigger  man  and  a better  match  than  any 
Swiss  linen  merchant  in  the  world  “ I 
can’t  think  what  it  is  that  your  father 
means,”  she  had  said.  “When  he  and  I 
were  young  he  used  not  to  be  so  fond  of 
the  people  of  Basle,  and  he  didn’t  think  so 
much  then  of  a peddling  buyer  of  sheetings 
and  shirtings.”  Madame  Faragon  was  rather 
fond  of  alluding  to  past  times,  and  of  hinting 
to  George  that  in  early  days,  had  she  been 
willing,  she  might  have  been  mistress  of 
the  Lion  d’Or  at  Granpere,  instead  of  the 
Poste  at  Colmar.  George  never  quite  be- 
lieved the  boast,  as  he  knew  that  Madame 
Faragon  was  at  least  ten  years  older  than 
his  father.  “ He  used  to  think,”  continued 
Madame  Faragon,  “ that  there  was  nothing 
better  than  a good  house  in  the  public  line, 
with  a well-spirited  woman  inside  it  to  stand 
her  ground  and  hold  her  own.  But  every 
thing  is  changed  now  since  the  railroads 


came  up.  The  peddlers  become  merchants, 
and  the  respectable  old  shop-keepers  must 
go  to  the  wall.”  George  would  hear  all  this 
in  silence,  though  he  knew  that  his  old 
friend  was  endeavoring  to  comfort  him  by 
making  little  of  the  Basle  linen  merchant. 
Now  when  Madame  Faragon  learned  that 
Michel  Voss  and  Adrian  Urmand  had  gone 
through  Colmar  back  from  Basle  on  their 
way  to  Granpere,  she  immediately  foresaw 
what  was  to  happen.  Marie’s  marriage  was 
to  be  hurried  on,  George  was  to  be  thrown 
overboard^  and  the  peddler’s  pack  was  to 
be  triumphant  over  the  sign  of  the  inn- 
keeper. 

“HI  were  you,  George,  I would  dash  in 
among  them  at  once,”  said  Madame  Fara- 
gon. 

George  was  silent  for  a minute  or  two, 
leaving  the  room  and  returning  to  it  before 
he  made  any  answer.  Then  he  declared  that 
he  would  dash  in  among  them  at  Granpere. 

“ It  will  be  better  to  go  over  and  see  it  all 
settled,”  he  said. 

“ But,  George,  you  won’t  quarrel  t” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  quarreling?  I 
don’t  suppose  that  this  man  and  I can  be 
very  dear  friends  when  we  meet  each  other.” 

“ You  won’t  have  any  fighting.  Ob, 
George,  if  I thought  there  was  going  to  be 
fighting,  I would  go  myself  to  prevent  it.” 
Madame  Faragon,  no  doubt,  was  sincere  in 
her  desire  that  there  should  be  no  fighting ; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  was  a life  and  reality 
about  this  little  affair  which  had  a gratify- 
ing effect  upon  her.  “HI  thought  I could 
do  any  good,  I really  would  go,”  she  said 
again,  afterward.  But  George  did  not  en- 
courage her  to  make  the  attempt. 

No  more  was  said  about  it ; but  early  on 
the  following  morning,  or,  in  truth,  long  be- 
fore the  morning  had  dawned,  George  had 
started  upon  his  journey,  following  his  fa- 
ther and  M.  Urmand  in  their  route  over  the 
mountain.  This  was  the  third  time  he  had 
gone  to  Granpere  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent autumn,  and  on  each  time  he  had  gone 
without  invitation  and  without  warning. 
And  yet,  previous  to  this,  he  had  remained 
above  a year  at  Colmar  without  taking  any 
notice  of  his  family.  He  knew  that  his  fa- 
ther would  not  make  him  welcome,  and  he 
almost  doubted  whether  it  would  be  proper 
; for  him  to  drive  himself  direct  to  the  door 
of  the  hotel.  His  father  had  told  him,  when 
they  were  last  parting  from  each  other,  that 
he  was  nothing  but  a trouble.  “ You  are  all 
trouble,”  his  father  had  said  to  him.  And 
then  his  father  had  threatened  to  have  him 
turned  from  the  door  by  the  servants  if  he 
should  come  to  the  house  again  before  Marie 
and  Adrian  were  married.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  his  father,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right 
to  treat  the  Lion  d’Or  as  his  own  home  un- 
less he  was  prepared  to  obey  his  father.  And 
he  knew  nothing  as  to  Marie  and  her  purpose. 
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Ho  Inwl  learned  from  her  that  were  she  left 
to  herself  she  would  give  herself  with  all  her 
heart  to  him.  But  she  would  not  be  left  to 
herself,  .and  he  only  knew  now  that  Adrian 
Urioaud  was  beiug  taken  back  to  Granpere 
— of  course  with  the  intention  that  the  mar- 
riage should  be  at  once  perfected.  Madame 
Paragon  had,  no  doubt,  been  right  in  her  ad- 
vice as  to  dashing  in  among  thern  at  once. 
Whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  now. 


But  it  was  by  no  means  clear  to  him  bow  he 
was  to  carry  on  the  war  when  he  found  him- 
self among  them  all  at  Gnmpere. 

It  was  now  OctobeT,  and  the  morning  on 
the  mountain  was  very  dark  and  cold.  He 
had  started  from  Colmar  between  three  and 
four,  so  that  ho  had  passed  through  Mil  lister 
and  was  ascending  the  hill  before  six.  Ho 
too  stopped  and  foil  his  horse  at  the  emper- 
ors  house  at  the  top,  and  fortified  himself 
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with  a tumbler  of  wine  and  a hunch  of  bread. 
He  meant  to  go  into  Granpere  and  claim  Ma- 
rie as  his  own.  He  would  go  to  the  priest 
and  to  the  pastor  if  necessary,  and  forbid  all 
authorities  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the 
proposed  marriage.  He  would  speak  his 
mind  plainly,  and  would  accuse  his  father 
of  extreme  cruelty.  He  would  call  upon 
Madame  Voss  to  save  her  niece.  He  would 
be  very  savage  with  Marie,  hoping  that  he 
might  thereby  save  her  from  herself — defy- 
ing her  to  say  either  before  man  or  God  that 
she  loved  the  man  whom  she  was  about  to 
make  her  husband.  And  as  to  Adrian  Ur- 
maud  himself — he  still  thought  that,  should 
the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  he  would  try 
some  process  of  choking  upon  Adrian  Ur- 
mand.  Any  use  of  personal  violence  would 
be  distasteful  to  him  and  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture. He  was  not  a man  who  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  his  life  would  probably  lift  his  hand 
against  another.  Such  liftings  of  hands  on 
the  part  of  other  men  he  regarded  as  a falling 
back  to  the  truculence  of  savage  life.  Men 
should  manage  and  coerce  each  other  either 
with  the  tongue,  or  with  money,  or  with  the 
law — according  to  his  theory  of  life.  But  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that,  if  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  some  attempt  at 
choking  his  enemy  must  be  made.  It  must 
be  made  for  Marie’s  sake,  if  not  for  his  own. 
In  this  mood  of  mind  he  drove  down  to  Gran- 
pere, and,  not  knowing  where  else  to  stop, 
drew  up  his  horse  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
before  the  hotel.  The  stable  servant,  who 
was  hanging  about,  immediately  came  to 
him — and  there  was  his  father  standing,  all 
alone,  at  the  door  of  the  house.  It  was  now 
ten  o’clock,  and  he  had  expected  that  his 
father  would  have  been  away  from  home, 
as  was  his  custom  at  that  hour.  But  the 
innkeeper’s  mind  was  at  present  too  full  of 
trouble  to  allow  of  his  going  off  either  to 
the  wood-cutting  or  to  the  farm. 

Adrian  Urmand,  after  his  failure  with  Ma- 
rie on  the  preceding  evening,  had  not  again 
gone  down  stairs.  He  had  taken  himself  at 
once  to  his  bedroom,  and  had  remained  there 
gloomy  and  unhappy,  very  angry  with  Marie 
Bromar,  but,  if  possible,  more  angry  with 
Michel  Voss.  Knowing,  as  he  must  have 
known,  how  the  land  lay,  why  had  the  inn- 
keeper brought  him  from  Basle  to  Granpere  t 
He  found  himself  to  have  been  taken  in,  from 
first  to  last,  by  the  whole  household,  and  he 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  glad  to 
obliterate  Granpere  altogether  from  among 
the  valleys  of  the  Vosges.  And  so  he  went 
to  bed  in  his  wrath.  Michel  and  Madame 
Voss  sat  below  waiting  for  him  above  an 
hour.  Madame  Voss  more  than  once  pro- 
posed that  she  should  go  up  and  see  what 
was  happening.  It  was  impossible,  she  de- 
clared, that  they  should  be  talking  together 
all  that  time.  But  her  husband  had  stayed 
Vol.  XLV.-Na  267.-24 


her.  “ Whatever  they  have  to  say,  let  them  say 
it  out.”  It  seemed  to  him  that  Marie  must 
be  giving  way  if  she  submitted  herself  to  so 
long  an  interview.  When  at  last  Madame 
Voss  did  go  up  stairs,  she  learned  from  the 
maid  that  M.  Urmand  had  been  in  bed  ever 
so  long ; and  on  going  to  Marie’s  chamber, 
she  found  her  sitting  where  she  had  sat  be- 
fore, “ Yes,  Aunt  Josey,  I will  go  to  bed  at 
once,”  she  said.  “Give  uncle  my  love.” 
Then  Aunt  Josey  had  returned  to  her  hus- 
band, and  neither  of  them  had  been  able  to 
extract  any  comfort  from  the  affairs  of  the 
evening. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  M.  le  Cur6 
was  called  to  a consultation.  This  was  very 
distasteful  to  Michel  Voss,  because  he  was 
himself  a Protestant,  and,  having  lived  all 
his  life  with  a Protestant  son  and  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  women  in  the  house,  he  had 
come  to  feel  that  Father  Gondin’s  religion 
was  a religion  for  the  weaker  sex.  He 
troubled  himself  very  little  with  the  doc- 
trinal differences,  having  no  slightest  touch 
of  au  idea  that  he  was  to  be  saved  because 
he  was  a Protestant,  and  that  they  were  in 
peril  because  they  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  such  idea  on 
either  side  prevalent  in  the  valley.  What 
M.  le  Cur6  himself  may  have  believed,  who 
can  sayf  But  he  never  taught  his  parish- 
ioners that  their  Protestant  uncles  and  wives 
and  children  were  to  be  damned.  Michel 
Voss  was  averse  to  priestly  assistance ; but 
now  he  submitted  to  it.  He  hardly  knew 
himself  how  far  that  betrothal  was  a binding 
ceremony.  But  he  felt  strongly  that  he  had 
committed  himself  to  the  marriage ; that  it 
did  not  become  him  to  allow  that  his  son  had 
been  right ; and  also  that  if  Marie  would  only 
marry  the  man,  she  would  find  herself  quite 
happy  in  her  new  home.  So  M.  le  Cur6  was 
called  in,  and  there  was  a consultation.  M. 
le  Cur6  was  quite  as  hot  in  favor  of  the  mar- 
riage as  were  the  other  persons  concerned. 
It  was,  in  the  first  place,  infinitely  preferable 
in  his  eyes  that  his  young  parishioner  should 
marry  a Roman  Catholic.  But  he  was  not 
able  to  undertake  to  use  any  special  thun- 
ders of  the  Church.  He  could  tell  the  young 
woman  what  was  her  duty,  and  he  had  done 
so.  If  her  guardians  wished  it,  he  would  do 
so  again,  very  strongly.  But  he  did  not 
know  how  he  was  to  do  more.  Then  the 
priest  told  the  story  of  Annette  Lolme,  point- 
ing out  how  well  Marie  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  bearings  of  the  case. 

“But  both  consented  to  break  it  off  in 
that  case,”  said  Michel.  It  was  singular  to 
observe  how  cruel  he  had  become  against 
the  girl  whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  The 
cur6  explained  to  him  agmn  that  neither  the 
Church  nor  the  law  coula  interfere  to  make 
her  marry  M.  Urmand.  It  might  be  ex- 
plained to  her  that  she  would  commit  a sin 
requiring  penitence  and  absolution  if  she 
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did  not  marry  him.  The  Church  could  go 
no  further  than  that.  But — such  was  the 
curb’s  opinion — there  was  no  power  at  the 
command  of  Michel  Voss  by  which  he  could 
force  his  niece  to  marry  the  man,  unless  his 
own  internal  power  as  a Mend  and  a pro- 
tector might  enable  him  to  do  so.  u She 
doesn’t  care  a straw  for  that  now,”  said  he. 
“ Not  a straw.  Since  that  fellow  was  over 
here  she  thinks  nothing  of  me,  and  nothing 
of  her  word.”  Then  he  went  out  to  the  ho- 
tel door,  leaving  the  priest  with  his  wife,  and 
he  had  not  stood  there  more  than  a minute  or 
two  before  he  saw  his  son’s  arrival.  Marie, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  not  left  her  room. 
She  had  sent  word  down  to  her  uncle  that 
she  was  ill,  and  that  she  would  beg  him  to 
go  up  to  her.  As  yet  he  had  not  seen  her ; 
but  a message  had  been  taken  to  her,  saying 
that  he  would  come  soon.  Adrian  Urmand 
had  breakfasted  alone,  and  had  since  been 
wandering  about  the  house  alone.  He  also, 
from  the  windows  of  the  billiard-room,  had 
seen  the  arrival  of  George  Voss. 

Michel  Voss,  when  he  saw  George,  did 
not  move  from  his  place.  He  was  still  very 
angry  with  his  son,  vehemently  angry,  be- 
cause his  son  stood  in  the  way  of  the  com 
pletion  of  his  desires.  But  he  had  forgotten 
all  his  threats,  spoken  now  nearly  a week 
ago.  He  was  altogether  oblivious  of  his 
declaration  that  he  would  have  George 
turned  away  from  the  door  by  the  servants 
of  the  inn.  That  his  own  son  should  treat 
his  house  as  a home  was  so  natural  to  him 
that  it  did  not  even  occur  to  him  now  that 
he  could  bid  him  not  to  enter.  There  he 
was  again,  creating  more  trouble ; and,  as 
far  as  our  Mend  the  innkeeper  could  see, 
likely  enough  to  be  successful  in  his  object. 
Michel  stood  his  ground,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  because  he  would  not  even 
shake  hands  with  his  son.  But  when 
George  came  up,  he  bowed  a recognition 
with  his  head;  as  though  he  should  have 
said,  “ I see  you ; but  I can  not  say  that  you 
are  welcome  to  Granpere.”  George  stood 
for  a moment  or  two,  and  then  addressed 
his  father. 

“ Adrian  Urmand  is  here  with  you,  is  he 
not,  father  T” 

“He  is  in  the  house  somewhere,”  said 
Michel,  sullenly. 

“ May  I speak  to  hin*  t” 

“ I am  not  his  keeper — not  his and  Mi 
chel  put  a special  accent  on  the  last  word, 
by  which  he  implied  that  though  he  was  not 
the  keeper  of  Adrian  Urmand,  he  was  the 
keeper  of  somebody  else.  George  stood  a 
while,  hesitating,  by  his  father’s  side,  and 
as  he  stood  he  saw  through  the  window  of 
the  billiard-room  the  figure  of  Urmand,  who 
was  watching  them.  “ Your  mother  is  in 
her  own  room ; you  had  better  go  to  her,” 
said  Michel.  Then  George  entered  the  ho- 
tel, and  his  father  went  across  the  court  to 


seek  Urmand  in  his  retreat.  In  this  way 
the  difficulty  of  the  first  meeting  was  over- 
come, and  George  did  not  find  himself  turn- 
ed out  of  the  Lion  d’Or. 

He  knew,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  the  inn.  It  might  be  that  Marie 
had  already  given  way,  and  was  still  the 
promised  bride  of  this  man.  Indeed,  to 
him  it  seemed  most  probable  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  He  had  been  sent  to 
look  for  Madame  Voss,  and  Madame  Voss  he 
found  in  the  kitchen. 

“ Oh,  George,  who  expected  to  see  you 
here  to-day  f ” she  exclaimed. 

“ Nobody,  I dare  say,”  he  replied.  The 
cook  was  there  and  two  or  three  other  serv- 
ants and  hangers  on.  It  was  impossible* 
that  he  should  speak  out  before  so  many 
persons,  and  he  had  not  a friend  about  the 
place,  unless  Marie  was  his  friend.  After  a 
few  moments  he  went  into  the  inner  room, 
and  Madame  Voss  followed  him.  “ Well,” 
said  he,  “ has  any  thing  been  settled  f ’ 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  that  every  thing  is  as 
unsettled  as  it  can  be,”  said  Madame  Voss. 

Then  Marie  must  be  true  to  him ! And  if 
so,  she  must  be  the  grandest  woman,  the 
finest  girl,  that  had  ever  been  created ! If 
so,  would  he  not  be  true  to  her!  If  so, 
with  what  a true  worship  would  he  offer  her 
all  that  he  had  to  give  in  the  world ! He 
had  come  there  before  determined  to  crash 
her  with  his  thunder-bolt.  Now  he  would 
swear  to  cherish  her  and  keep  her  warm 
with  his  love  for  ever  and  ever.  “Is  she 
here  f ” he  asked. 

“ She  is  up  stairs,  in  bed.  You  can  not 
see  her.” 

“ She  is  not  ill  ?” 

“ She  is  making  every  body  else  ill  about 
the  place,  I know  that,”  said  Madame  Voss. 

“ And  as  for  you,  George,  you  owe  a differ- 
ent kind  of  treatment  to  your  father ; you 
do  indeed.  It  will  make  an  old  man  of 
him.  He  has  set  his  heart  upon  this,  and 
you  ought  to  have  yielded.” 

It  was  at  any  rate  evident  that  Marie  was 
holding  out,  was  true  to  her  first  love,  in 
spite  of  that  betrothal  which  had  appeared 
to  George  to  be  so  wicked,  but  which  had,  in 
truth,  been  caused  by  his  own  fault.  If  Ma- 
rie would  hold  out,  there  would  be  no  need 
that  he  should  lay  violent  hands  upon  Adri- 
an Urmand,  or  have  resort  to  any  process 
of  choking.  If  she  would  only  be  firm,  they 
could  not  succeed  in  making  her  marry  the 
linen  merchant.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  M.  le  Curd  Gondin ; nor  was  he 
afraid  of  Adrian  Urmand.  He  was  not 
much  afraid  of  Madame  Voss.  He  was 
afraid  only  of  his  father.  “ A man  can  not 
yield  on  such  a matter,”  he  said.  “ No  man 
yields  in  such  an  affair,  though  he  may  be 
beaten.”  Madame  Voss  listened  to  him,  but 
said  nothing  further.  She  was  busy  with  her 
work,  and  went  on  intently  with  her  needle. 
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He  had  asked  to  see  Urmand,  and  he  now 
went  out  in  quest  of  him.  He  passed  across 
the  court,  and  in  at  the  door  of  the  cafe,  and 
up  into  the  billiard-room.  Here  he  foimd 
both  his  father  and  the  young  man.  Ur- 
mand got  up  to  salute  him,  and  George  took 
off  his  hat.  Nothing  could  be  more  cere- 
monious than  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
rivals  greeted  each  other.  They  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
had  never  been  intimate.  When  George  had 
been  living  at  Granpere,  Urmand  had  only 
been  an  occasional  sojourner  at  the  inn,  and 
had  not  as  yet  fallen  into  habits  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Voss  family. 

“Have  you  seen  your  mother !”  Michel 
asked. 

“ Yes ; I have  seen  her.”  Then  there  was 
silence  for  a while.  Urmand  knew  not  how 
to  speak,  and  George  was  doubtful  how  to 
proceed  in  presence  of  his  father. 

Then  Michel  asked  another  question. 
“Are  you  going  to  stay  long  with  us, 
George  !” 

“Certainly  not  long,  father.  I have 
brought  nothing  with  me  but  what  you 
see.” 

“ You  have  brought  too  much  if  you  have 
come  to  give  us  trouble.” 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  during 
which  George  sat  down  in  a corner,  apart 
from  them.  Urmand  took  out  a cigar  and 
lit  it,  offering  one  to  the  innkeeper.  But 
Michel  Voss  shook  his  head.  He  was  very 
unhappy,  feeling  that  every  thing  around 
him  was  wrong.  Here  was  a son  of  his,  of 
whom  he  was  proud,  the  only  living  child 
of  his  first  wife,  a young  man  of  whom  all 
people  said  good  things;  a son  whom  he 
had  always  loved  and  trusted,  and  who 
even  now,  at  this  very  moment,  was  show- 
ing himself  to  be  a real  man;  and  yet  he 
was  forced  to  quarrel  with  this  son,  and  say 
harsh  things  to  him,  and  sit  away  from  him 
with  a man  who  was,  after  all,  no  more  than 
a stranger  to  him,  with  whom  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy; when  it  would  have  made  him  so 
happy  to  be  leaning  on  his  son's  shoulder, 
and  discussing  their  joint  affairs  with  unre- 
served confidence,  asking  questions  about 
wages,  and  suggesting  possible  profits.  He 
was  beginning  to  hate  Adrian  Urmand.  He 
was  beginning  to  hate  the  young  man,  al- 
though he  knew  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
on  with  the  marriage.  Urmand,  as  soon 
as  his  cigar  was  lighted,  got  up  and  began 
to  knock  the  balls  about  on  the  table. 
That  gloom  of  silence  "was  to  him  most 
painful. 

“ If  you  would  not  mind  it,  M.  Urmand,” 
said  George,  “I  would  like  to  take  a walk 
with  you.” 

“ To  take  a walk  f” 

“If  it  would  not  be  disagreeable.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  that  you  and  I should 
have  a few  minutes  of  conversation.” 


“ I will  leave  you  together  here,”  said  the 
father,  “ if  you,  George,  will  promise  me  that 
there  shall  be  no  violence.”  Urmand  looked 
at  the  innkeeper  as  though  he  did  not  like 
the  proposition,  but  Michel  took  no  notice 
of  his  look. 

“There  certainly  shall  be  none  on  my 
part,”  said  George.  “ I don't  know  what 
M.  Urmand's  feelings  may  be.” 

“ Oh  dear,  no ; nothing  of  the  kind,”  said 
Urmand.  “ But  I don't  exactly  see  what  we 
are  to  talk  about.”  Michel,  however,  paid 
no  attention  to  this,  but  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  room.  “I  really  don't  know  what 
there  is  to  say,”  continued  Urmand,  as  he 
knocked  the  balls  about  with  his  cue. 

“ There  is  this  to  say.  That  girl  up  there 
was  induced  to  promise  that  Bhe  would  be 
your  wife,  when  she  believed  that — I had 
forgotten  her.” 

“ Oh  dear,  no ; nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“ That  is  her  story.  Go  and  ask  her.  If 
it  is  so,  or  even  if  it  suits  her  now  to  say  so, 
you  will  hardly,  as  a man,  endeavor  to  drive 
her  into  a marriage  which  she  does  not  wish. 
You  will  never  do  it,  even  if  you  do  try. 
Though  you  go  on  trying  till  you  drive  her 
mad,  she  will  never  be  your  wife.  But  if 
you  are  a man,  you  will  not  continue  to  tor- 
ment her,  simply  because  you  have  got  her 
uncle  to  back  you.” 

“ Who  says  she  will  never  marry  me  f” 

“ I say  so.  She  says  so.” 

“ We  are  betrothed  to  each  other.  Why 
should  she  not  marry  me  f” 

“Simply  because  she  does  not  wish  it. 
She  does  not  love  you.  Is  not  that  enough  t 
She  does  love  another  man;  me — me — me. 
Is  not  that  enough!  Heaven  and  earth! 
I would  sooner  go  to  the  galleys,  or  break 
stones  upon  the  roads,  than  take  a woman 
to  my  bosom  who  was  thinking  of  some 
other  man.” 

“ That  is  all  very  fine.” 

“Let  me  tell  you  that  the  other  thing, 
that  which  you  propose  to  do,  is  by  no 
means  fine.  But  I will  not  quarrel  with 
you  if  I can  help  it.  Will  you  go  away  and 
leave  us  at  peace  ! They  say  you  are  rich, 
and  have  got  a grand  house.  Surely  you 
can  do  better  than  marry  a poor  innkeeper's 
niece — a girl  that  has  worked  hard  all  her 
life!” 

“ I could  do  better  if  I chose,”  said  Adrian 
Urmand. 

“Then  go  and  do  better.  Do  you  not 
perceive  that  even  my  father  is  becoming 
tired  of  all  the  trouble  you  are  making! 
Surely  you  will  not  wait  till  you  are  turned 
out  of  the  house  !” 

“ Who  will  turn  me  out  of  the  house  ?” 

“Marie  will,  and  my  father.  Do  you 
think  he'll  see  her  wither  and  droop  and 
die,  or  perhaps  go  mad,  in  order  that  a prom- 
ise may  be  kept  to  you  ! Take  the  matter 
into  your  own  hands  at  once,  and  say  you 
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will  have  no  more  to  do  with  it.  That  will 
be  the  manly  way.” 

“ Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  my  friend  ?” 
asked  Urmand,  assuming  a voice  that  was 
intended  to  be  indifferent. 

“Yes — that  is  all.  But  I mean  to  do 
something  more  if  I am  driven  to  it.” 

“ Very  well.  When  I want  advice  from 
you,  I will  come  to  you  for  it.  And  as  for 
your  doing,  I believe  you  are  not  master 
here  as  yet.  Good-morning.”  So  saying, 
Adrian  Urmand  left  the  room,  and  George 
Voss  in  a few  minutes  followed  him  down 
the  stairs. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  gloom 
and  wretchedness.  George  hardly  spoke  to 
his  father ; but  the  two  sat  at  table  togeth- 
er, and  there  was  no  open  quarrel  between 
them.  Urmand  also  sat  with  them,  and  tried 
to  converse  with  Michel  and  Madame  Voss. 
But  Michel  would  say  very  little  to  him,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  so  cowed  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  day  that  she  was 


hardly  able  to  talk.  Marie  still  kept  her 
room ; and  it  was  stated  to  them  that  she 
was  not  well,  and  was  in  bed.  Her  uncle 
had  gone  to  see  her  twice,  but  had  made  no 
report  to  any  one  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween them. 

It  had  come  to  be  understood  that  George 
would  sleep  there,  at  any  rate  for  that  night, 
and  a bed  had  been  prepared  for  him.  The 
party  broke  up  very  early,  for  there  was 
nothing  in  common  among  them  to  keep 
them  together.  Madame  Voss  sat  murmur- 
ing with  the  priest  for  half  an  hour  or  so ; 
but  it  seemed  that  the  gloom  attendant 
upon  the  young  lovers  had  settled  also  upon 
M.  le  Curd  Even  he  escaped  as  early  as  he 
could. 

When  George  was  about  to  undress  him- 
self there  came  a knock  at  his  door,  and  one 
of  the  servant-girls  put  into  his  hand  a scrap 
of  paper.  On  it  was  written,  “ I will  never 
marry  him,  never — never — never ; upon  my 
honor.” 


THE  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 


Bt  EMILIO  CASTELAR. 
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THE  LATIN  PEOPLES. — (Continued.) 

IIL 

FRANCE  exerts  a powerful  influence  over 
the  peoples  of  the  two  peninsulas  be- 
yond the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  All  three 
peoples — French,  Italian,  and  Spanish — are 
united  in  their  humanitarian  spirit  by  con- 
tiguity of  territory,  and  are  one  in  the  Latin 
race  and  blood.  Consequently  our  ideas 
are  analogous,  our  movements  simultaneous, 
our  revolutions  mutually  contagious.  But 
the  spirit  of  all  Italian  policy  in  the  present 
century,  and  especially  the  impulses  of  re- 
publicanism, are  invariably  connected  with 
that  cause  which  fills  with  enthusiasm  the 
hearts  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula— the  cause  of  independence.  The 
Croats  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy  and 
the  beautiful  lagoons  of  Venice,  their  guns 
mounted  on  the  fortresses  of  such  patriotic 
cities  as  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Peschiera, 
their  lieutenants  commanding  in  Modena, 
in  Panna,  even  in  the  Attic  Florence ; the 
genius  of  the  Bourbons,  inherited  from  the 
ancient  Spanish  domination,  converting  into 
prisons  those  sunny  regions  bathed  by  the 
classic  waves  of  the  Tirrhene,  and  illumi- 
nated by  the  inspiring  sufl  of  Magna  Grecia ; 
the  pontificate  in  Rome,  which,  through  its 
universal  ministry  and  its  cosmopolitan  au- 
thority, is  always  bringing  foreign  inter- 
vention to  Italy — all  these  historic  misfor- 
tunes filled  the  Italians  with  a despair  whose 
echoes  are  felt  in  the  stanzas  of  her  poetry 
and  the  cadences  of  her  music,  tinged  with 


such  a sadness  that  you  seem  to  hear  in 
them,  as  in  the  lamentations  of  the  prophet, 
the  sob  of  an  entire  people. 

The  fate  of  Italy  has  interested  us  always, 
and  always  will  interest  us,  like  our  own 
fate.  From  the  soil  of  Italy  our  own  bones 
are  made.  F'rom  the  tables  of  the  pretors 
comes  our  law ; and  the  language  which  we 
speak  is  the  sonorous  echo  of  that  which  re- 
sounded in  the  tribune  of  the  Rostra.  The 
temple  in  which  our  first  prayers  ascend  is 
a shadow  of  the  universal  catholic  spirit  of 
Rome.  Our  poetry  was  suckled  at  the  breast 
of  Italy,  and  our  arts  of  coloring  and  design 
sprang,  like  Venus  from  her  shell,  from  the 
Italian  palette.  All  nations  owe  something 
to  the  Italian — FYance,  the  teaching  of  St. 
Thomas  for  her  philosophers  and  of  Cellini 
for  her  artists;  Germany,  the  thought  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  who  appears  like  an  antici- 
pation of  the  German  genius;  Spain,  the 
inspiration  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who 
created  worlds,  like  the  Divine  word.  Nev- 
ertheless, all  nations  have  oppressed  her, 
forced  her  to  adorn  our  palaces,  to  tinge  our 
robes  with  her  colors,  to  delight  us  with  her 
song,  and  have  compelled  the  divinity  of 
her  arts  to  do  us  service,  as  if  the  Italians 
had  always  to  play  in  the  modern  world  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  in  the  ancient  imperial 
world — our  masters,  but  still  our  slaves. 

But  Italy,  nevertheless,  did  not  lose  her 
great  spirit  and  her  dignity  of  mind  and 
heart.  All  the  revelations  of  her  nature, 
music,  sculpture,  letters,  philosophy,  and 
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law,  were  consecrated  to  the  vindication  of 
her  personality  and  independence.  Her  pol- 
itics more  than  any  thing  else  was  tinged 
by  this  universal  aspiration,  and  especially 
her  republican  policy.  A people  which  has 
lived  so  long  and  with  such  glory  as  Italy 
never  renounces  its  traditions.  Therefore 
Italian  republicanism  has  something  of  the 
ancient  savor,  something  of  the  classic  spir- 
it. Its  men  have  been  chiefly  inspired  by 
the  men  of  Plutarch.  There  is  in  them  the 
same  sacrifice  of  private  to  public  virtues, 
of  conscience  to  country.  Conspiracy  ap- 
pears to  them  the  permanent  state  of  the 
mind  while  tyranny  continues.  Their  own 
individuality  disappears  for  the  advantage 
of  general  liberties.  The  secret  society 
takes  possession  of  the  man,  accompanies 
him  through  life,  commands  him  through- 
out the  world,  and  demands  of  him  even 
the  alienation  of  his  conscience,  and,  if  it  is 
necessary,  death.  Every  republican  imag- 
ines himself  the  judge  and  the  executioner 
of  despots.  Tyrannicide  becomes  a dogma. 
There  is  no  code,  human  nor  divine,  for  these 
classic  tribunes  which  could  protect  a wretch 
capable  of  subjugating  his  country,  of  in- 
vading the  domestic  hearth,  of  persecuting 
the  family,  of  taking  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  light  of  their  native  heaven,  and 
of  attacking,  like  hyenas,  the  remains  of 
past  generations.  Thus  in  the  Italian  de- 
mocracy you  will  encounter  many  who  have 
taken  for  their  model  that  ancient  patrician, 
the  descendant  of  those  who  abolished  the 
monarchy  in  Rome,  the  disciple  of  Cato,  the 
master  of  Cassius,  the  husband  of  Portia, 
student  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  which 
breathe  the  sentiment  of  immortality,  dis- 
creet in  his  language,  resolute  in  his  actions, 
capable  of  killing  a tyrant  even  though  he 
were  his  own  benefactor,  and  of  taking  his 
own  life  on  that  clear  and  starry  night  of 
Philippi  in  which  he  lost  the  hope  of  seeing 
liberty  once  more  in  Rome.  I do  not  think 
that  Brutus  exceeded  in  stoicism  the  Italian 
patriots  who,  blinded  by  their  love  of  the 
republic,  went  to  Paris  and  attacked  the 
emperor,  and  then  died  cheerfully,  invoking 
the  name  of  their  country,  as  if  the  guillo- 
tine were  the  altar  where  they  wedded  im- 
mortality. 

Among  a people  educated  in  this  way  all 
the  great  revolutionary  movements  of  mod- 
em generations  have  necessarily  remarkable 
influence.  The  first  French  Revolution  daz- 
zled the  thinkers,  but  did  not  attract  the 
masses.  The  French  ideas,  like  a great  del- 
uge, rose  above  the  Alps  and  overflowed  the 
soil  of  Italy.  Napoleon,  who  delivered  the  V e- 
netian  republic  to  Austria,  founded  the  cis- 
alpine republic.  The  French  troops  marched 
through  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy, 
restored  the  ancient  republic  in  Rome,  and 
founded  anew  that  austere  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  sensual  Parthenope.  The  peo- 


ple rose  in  excitement  and  in  indignation, 
because  the  French  ideas  were  contrary  to 
their  historic  beliefs,  irreverent  to  their  idols 
and  to  their  temples.  But  the  minds  inspired 
by  the  energetic  poetry  of  Alfieri,  educated 
in  classic  memories,  republicans  by  necessity 
in  that  land  where  even  history  and  nature 
are  republican,  saw  with  regret  that  they 
could  not  found  a true  democracy  which  had 
for  its  support  the  foreigner,  and  for  its  ene- 
my the  people.  Therefore,  when  the  hand 
of  the  French  was  lifted  from  Italy  to  en- 
grave the  name  of  Bonaparte  on  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  reaction  came,  covering  the  penin- 
sula with  gibbets ; and  while  the  skeletons 
still  dangled  from  the  scaffolds,  the  Rus- 
sians, commanded  by  the  savage  Suwarrow, 
descended  to  the  fertile  plains,  eager  for 
booty,  thirsting  for  blood,  breathing  fire  and 
slaughter,  like  a fantastic  resurrection  of 
those  legions  of  Attila  which  spread  terror 
through  decrepit  Rome  in  its  long  and  terri- 
ble agony.  And  worse  than  these  evils  was 
the  fate  of  Italy  drifting  in  the  current  like 
a dead  body — Austrian  in  the  first  thirteen 
months  of  reaction,  republican  again  when 
Napoleon  was  consul,  monarchical  again 
when  Napoleon  became  emperor  and  as- 
sumed the  Lombard  crown  in  the  cathedral 
of  Milan,  converted  into  a viceroyalty  for 
the  step-son  of  the  emperor,  into  the  patri- 
mony first  of  one  and  then  of  another  Bona- 
parte, until  she  sent  submissively  her  pope 
to  Paris  to  pour  the  sacred  oil  on  the  brow 
of  the  conqueror,  and  her  sons  to  all  the 
fields  of  Napoleon’s  battles  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  conqueror  and  against  her  own 
cause,  to  fall  at  last  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  to  be  beaten  and  buffeted. 

The  people  became  prisoners,  the  kings 
jailers.  Universal  discord  ensued  between 
rulers  and  ruled.  The  foreigner  had  made 
Italy  prisoner,  and  the  hope  of  independence 
had  vanished  like  a dream.  Illustrious  trav- 
elers from  all  countries  traversed  the  beauti- 
ful region,  inspiring  themselves  in  its  ancient 
memories,  tasting  its  eternal  pleasures.  In 
their  songs  and  in  their  books  these  travel- 
ers, who  were  called  Lamartine,  Byron,  Sten- 
dhal, compared  the  glorious  Italy  of  old  with 
the  servile  Italy  of  the  present.  The  Greek, 
Ugo  Foscolo,  in  verses  of  such  relief  that  they 
appear  like  sculpture — a work  worthy  the 
chisel  of  his  country — showed  all  the  Italian 
glories  reduced  to  ashes  and  shadows  of  sep- 
ulchres. Shame  inflamed  the  cheeks  of  the 
patriots.  Literature  became  one  eternal  el- 
egy j music,  inspired  by  the  longing  for  lib- 
erty, a lasting  lamentation.  Only  the  Mise- 
rere of  Palestrina  could  express  such  grief, 
or  the  prayer  of  the  Israelites  of  Rossini,  in- 
voking the  God  of  liberty  to  put  an  end  to 
their  captivity.  When  the  traveler  visited 
the  museums,  and  saw  among  the  glories  of 
Florence  the  group  of  despairing  Niobe  en- 
circled by  her  children,  slain  by  invisible 
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and  mysterious  darts,  he  said,  involuntarily, 
“ This  is  the  image  of  Italy !” 

Here  and  there  was  found  a writer  of  such 
patient  temperament  as  to  preach  resigna- 
tion in  the  midst  of  captivity ; but  the  Ital- 
ian democracy,  glowing  in  wrath  and  shame, 
preached  only  action.  Even  while  their  work 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  a crime,  the  demo- 
crats were  consulting  in  secret.  The  Carbo- 
nari dated  from  the  time  of  Murat.  Organ- 
ized in  taverns,  composed  at  first  of  twenty 
conspirators,  and  extended  throughout  the 
peninsula,  and  even  into  other  nations,  by 
mysterious  hierarchies,  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  punish  apostacy  with  death,  and 
to  die  themselves,  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
bring  hack  the  Christian  republic  to  the  op- 
pressed nation.  From  these  arose  the  Adel- 
phi,  the  Republican  Protectors,  and  the  Au- 
sonians,  who  were  the  boldest  of  all,  pro- 
claiming that  the  sovereignty  resided  in  the 
totality  of  the  citizens ; that  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  had  for  its  limit  only  the 
same  liberty  for  others;  that  no  difference 
of  rights  was  created  by  difference  of  state 
and  condition;  that  the  official  religion 
should  be  abolished,  leaving  the  spirit  free 
to  create,  and  speech  free  to  diffuse,  faith ; 
that  twenty -one  sovereign  states  should 
compose  Italy,  and  govern  themselves  by  a 
central  assembly  as  a perfect  republic.  If 
with  these  ideas  were  mingled  some  strange 
and  fantastical  ones,  like  the  patriarchate 
of  the  pope  and  the  election  of  archbishops 
by  the  people,  we  find  an  explanation  of 
these  in  the  special  historical  traditions  of 
Italy.  The  foundation  of  these  doctrines, 
in  which  a great  portion  of  the  republicans 
existing  to-day  in  Italy  have  been  educated, 
was  the  purest  and  most  perfect  democracy. 

While  the  new  ideas  were  formulated  in 
this  manner,  and  resources  were  gathering 
to  realize  them,  the  revolution  of  1820  broke 
out  in  Spain.  This  revolution  had  a great 
echo  in  Italy.  Piedmont  in  the  north,  Na- 
ples in  the  south,  demanded  the  Spanish 
constitution.  This  revolution  quickly  passed 
away,  crushed  by  the  Croats,  and  as  no  le- 
gitimate movement  of  the  people  is  wholly 
lost,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  this  revolution 
the  spark  once  kindled  remained  alive  in 
the  Hellenic  peninsula,  which  gave  liberty 
and  independence  to  Greece.  But  the  pres- 
ent century  is  the  century  of  revolutions. 
As  soon  as  an  apparently  powerful  reaction 
is  accomplished,  it  is  succeeded  by  progress- 
ive and  revolutionary  action.  Ideas  have 
their  ebb  and  flow  like«the  waters  of  the 
ocean ; but  in  every  one  of  these  oscillations 
there  is  an  advance.  After  the  reaction  of 
1823  came  the  Action  of  1830,  and  in  the  light 
of  these  revolutionary  ideas  is  seen  clearly 
revealed  the  essentially  republican  genius 
of  Italy.  The  man  who  has  sustained  this 
idea  with  most  fervor,  and  has  organized  it 
with  most  power,  is  the  immortal  Mazzini. 


Let  us  pause  a moment  in  the  presence  of 
this  man,  who  personifies  an  age.*  His  ap- 
pearance has  something  of  the  sacerdotal. 
His  worship  of  ideas  has  given  him  a strange 
and  mystic  aspect  in  manner,  face,  and 
speech.  At  first  sight  you  would  judge, 
from  his  gentle,  affable,  and  yet  ascetic  man- 
ner, the  ideal  light  of  his  eyes,  and  the  saint- 
ly smile  of  his  lips,  and  lrom  the  visible 
traces  of  grief  and  of  combat  in  his  face,  that 
he  was  some  missionary  who  had  wasted  his 
life  in  turning  rebellious  souls  to  heaven — 
something  of  sadness  and  wounds  received 
in  the  battle  of  disenchained  elements  and 
fiery  human  passions,  but,  mingled  with  this, 
resignation  to  his  martyrdom  and  a disposi- 
tion, if  need  be,  to  renew  that  martyrdom. 

I remember  having  seen  him  in  a humble 
house  in  London,  in  a modest  apartment  full 
of  books  and  engravings  of  the  monuments 
of  Italy.  It  was  the  20th  of  June,  1868. 
When  I saw  that  aged  man,  weak,  with- 
ered, nervous,  Bhowing  in  his  broad  forehead 
space  for  ideas,  and  in  his  searching  glance 
the  fire  of  passion  still,  but  modest  even  to 
humility,  and  spiritualist  even  to  mysti- 
cism, I could  scarcely  comprehend  how  many 
times  he  had  troubled  the  sleep  of  the  kings 
of  the  world,  though  guarded  by  courtiers 
and  armies. 

He  is  entirely  without  pretension  or  af- 
fectation. His  ordinary  dress  is  of  black, 
and  a wide  silk  cravat,  black  also,  leaves  no 
linen  visible.  Over  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
flows  his  thin  white  beard.  His  complexion 
is  dear  but  pale;  his  lips,  imperfectly  con- 
cealed by  a mustache,  are  fine  and  shrewd. 
His  forehead  is  high,  broad,  and  round,  like 
those  of  the  great  figures  of  Raphael  of  Ur- 
bino.  In  its  wrinkles  you  see  where  the 
lash  of  the  tempest  has  scarred  it,  and  in  its 
shadows  you  perceive  where  the  weight  of 
thought  has  oppressed  it.  The  soul  is  most 
clearly  seen  in  the  eyes — profound,  melan- 
choly, inspired,  luminous,  changing  in  ex- 
pression with  the  course  of  ideas  in  conversa- 
tion, and  shedding  their  serene  and  fervid 
light  over  the  austere  face.  And  the  eyes 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  musical 
speech,  full  of  emotion,  which  flatters  your 
sense  of  hearing  with  its  sadness  like  a meh 
ody  of  Bellini’s,  fit  organ  for  those  ideas  in 
which  at  each  instant  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try is  mingled  with  the  name  of  God.  He 
has  been  compared  to  Robespierre ; hut  Maz- 
zini can  not  be  understood  if  you  separate 
him  from  the  land  where  he  was  bom,  and 
to  whose  liberty  he  has  consecrated  his  life. 
Ideas  are  absolute,  and  to  that  extent  inde- 
pendent of  all  time  and  place.  But  ideas  are 
colored  by  sentiments,  and  in  sentiments  you 
find  something  of  the  land  which  has  nour- 
ished them,  as  you  find  lime  in  the  vine  and 
phosphate  in  the  wheat.  The  soul  of  Maz- 

• This  sketch  of  Muzrini  was  written  previous  to 
his  death.— Ed. 
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zini  has  been  nourished  by  the  sap  and  the 
juice  of  Italy.  It  is  thus  that  he  unites  the 
worship  of  ideas  with  enthusiasm  for  action ; 
an  inner  spiritualism  with  a plastic  and 
artistic  aptitude,  somewhat  sensuous  and 
external ; the  Christian  spirit  which  believes 
in  God  and  in  redemption,  which  sees  the 
angels  establishing  communication  between 
heaven  and  earth,  between  creatures  and  the 
Creator,  with  all  the  ancient  spirit,  severe, 
rigid,  full  of  the  republican  and  patriotic 
sentiment,  capable  of  all  sacrifices  for  ito 
classic  ideal,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  con- 
science and  name,  like  Brutus  and  Cato.  He 
has  absorbed  the  ideas  of  Italy  as  our  bodies 
absorb  the  atoms  of  the  planet.  Italy  is  his 
Beatrice  and  his  Laura.  He  loves  her  with 
all  the  loves,  he  respects  and  venerates  her 
like  a mother,  he  corrects  and  educates  her 
like  a daughter,  and  he  adores  her  like 
a mistress.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has 
been  his  only  wife,  the  only  companion  of 
his  existence,  and  the  only  muse  of  his  gen- 
ius. Thus  Mazzini  is,  like  Italy,  the  child  of 
Greece ; like  Italy,  a believer  in  the  histor- 
ical superiority  of  his  race;  like  Italy,  a 
pagan  in  his  worship  of  the  classic  speech 
and  form ; like  Italy,  democratic,  deist,  spir- 
itualist, Christian ; like  Italy,  a Guelph,  if 
the  popes  had  given  her  liberty,  a Ghibeline 
when  the  kings  are  soldiers  of  independence ; 
like  Italy,  a dreamer,  with  faith  in  miracles, 
with  Utopian  hopes,  penitent  if  prayer  and 
penitence  serve  his  work,  a conspirator,  a 
Machiavel;  capable  of  believing  in  magic 
and  of  invoking  the  devil,  like  Italy  in  her 
desperation,  but  always  great,  always  he- 
roic, always  inspired — a sublime  mingling 
of  tribune,  of  priest,  of  prophet,  and  always 
republican. 

As  Mazzini  has  seen  how  the  barbarians 
and  foreigners,  restrained  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  the  voice  of  the  popes,  have  fallen 
in  modern  times  upon  Rome,  upon  Italy,  at 
the  summons  of  the  popes^  he  execrates  their 
temporal  authority,  their  poisonous  influence, 
their  anti -Italian  policy,  their  Asiatic  the- 
ocracy ; but  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
faith  of  the  people.  He  knows  how  it  con- 
soles in  adversity,  how  it  sustains  in  the  la- 
borious struggle  of  life,  how  it  unites  the  past 
generations  with  the  present  in  worship  and 
in  prayer,  how  it  fills  the  spirit  of  the  peas- 
antry of  Italy  forced  to  believe  in  something 
supernatural  by  every  thing  which  surrounds 
them,  and  he  has  no  thought  of  persecuting 
or  even  of  opposing  the  historical  religion  of 
his  country.  He  leaves  to  time  and  to  the 
slow  but  sure  virtue  of  ideas,  to  preaching 
and  discussion,  the  Divine  ministry  of  en- 
lightening the  understanding,  of  elevating 
the  heart,  of  substituting  for  the  pagan 
foundation  of  vulgar  faith  something  more 
spiritual,  of  raising  up  the  pure  and  lumi- 
nous idea  of  God  in  the  conscience,  with 
splendors  like  those  which  the  sun  scatters 


on  summer  mornings  through  the  heavens 
and  the  seas  of  his  beautiful  Italy. 

The  great  Italian  patriot  adds  one  impor- 
tant idea  to  these  fundamental  ones.  In  his 
opinion,  as  in  that  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
as  in  that  of  the  modern  Catholics,  unity  is 
before  ail  and  above  all.  He  desires  to  see 
Italy  one,  governed  by  central  assemblies,  a 
strong  and  powerful  unitary  republic.  Fed- 
eralism is,  in  his  conception,  an  idea  propa- 
gated by  the  French,  to  diminish  the  moral 
value  and  impair  the  political  authority  of 
neighboring  nations.  Federalism,  in  the  con- 
ception of  Mazzini,  is  the  same  as  dismember- 
ment. According  to  him  there  are  no  feder- 
al traditions  in  his  country.  The  cities  near- 
est each  other  are  the  most  hostile.  Genoa 
has  always  hated  Turin,  Padua  Venice,  Bres- 
cia Milan,  Bologna  Rome,  Florence  Pisa. 
You  need  not  tell  him  that  Italy  is  great 
and  wise,  that  she  retains  high  artistic  in- 
spirations, the  diadem  of  her  glory,  that 
she  radiates  a light  of  science  which  is  the 
honor  of  her  genius,  and  that  she  owes  all 
this  to  her  federal  character.  The  palaces 
of  Genoa,  crowded  with  riches,  and  her  mer- 
cantile inventions  ; the  marvels  of  Venice, 
spread  like  works  of  Eastern  magic  along 
her  canals  and  lagoons;  Pisa,  with  her  ca- 
thedral and  her  Campo  Santo,  her  baptistery 
and  her  leaning  tower,  revealing  how  com- 
merce and  navigation  were  tributary  to  the 
arts;  Florence,  the  new  Athens,  with  her 
severe  edifices  and  beautiful  statues,  those 
prodigies  of  art  which  history  never  wearies 
of  admiring  nor  genius  of  studying — all  this 
luminous  wake  of  ideas,  of  poetry,  diffused 
by  Italy  through  the  human  spirit,  has  been 
the  work  of  that  immense  variety  which  was 
so  rich  and  fruitful  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  promises  her  now  a new  life  in  the  fu- 
ture republican  federation.  To  this  Mazzini 
replies  that  in  Italy  there  are  municipal  tra- 
ditions, traditions  which  it  is  well  to  preserve 
and  amplify,  but  that  there  are  no  federal 
traditions.  The  genius  of  Mazzini  is  wholly 
Italian  even  in  its  defects.  He  remembers 
that  the  ancient  nations  bore  the  seal  with 
which  Italy  had  marked  them,  were  her 
tributaries  through  this  genius  of  Roman 
unity,  and  that  modem  nations  have  been, 
and  that  some  still  are,  in  conscience,  in  re- 
ligion, and  in  worship,  provinces  of  Rome, 
because  the  popes  have  inherited  the  unitary 
cosmopolite  spirit  of  the  Tribunes  and  the 
Ctesars. 

I do  not  share  these  ideas  of  Mazzini,  for  I 
have  been,  and  always  shall  be,  federal ; but 
I shall  never  cease  to  love  and  admire  him. 
The  title  of  friend  with  which  he  honors  me 
is  one  of  the  gratifications  of  my  life.  Maz- 
zini has  only  lived  for  his  idea.  He  insisted 
that  Italy  would  be  free  and  united  when 
sorrow  and  despair  had  taken  possession  of 
every  mind.  He  organized  its  legions  of 
youths  who  only  loved  liberty,  and  who  for 
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liberty  alone  fought  and  died  with  antique 
heroism  and  calm.  He  succeeded  in  keeping 
alive  the  hopes  of  his  race  in  writings  which 
had  something  of  the  Greek  harangues,  and 
something  also  of  the  Christian  apologies. 
He  sustained  against  Naples,  Austria,  Spain, 
France,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  attack  of  the  fratricidal  legions  of  France. 
He  has  given  himself  no  rest  from  preaching 
his  idea  and  diffusing  it  among  all  peoples, 
organizing  its  partisans  with  such  faith  and 
such  constancy  that  he  gained  over  to  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence  and  unity  even 
kings  and  emperors.  His  idea  has  triumphed 
in  part,  and  he  has  not  triumphed.  The  gates 
of  the  beloved  home  of  his  soul  have  been 
opened  for  all  but  him.  The  proscribed  are 
indebted  to  him  for  their  country,  and  as  yet 
for  him  there  is  no  country.  Those  corpses, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Rome,  have  arisen  from 
their  graves.  Italy  has  returned  to  a life 
full  of  joy,  and  Mazzini  has  seen  her  fall  into 
the  arms  of  kings,  with  that  grief  with  which 
a lover  sees  his  mistress,  his  muse,  his  star, 
his  ideal,  in  the  arms  and  bed  of  another. 
Mazzini  refused  to  enter  Rome  because  the 
republic  could  not  go  with  him.  Dearly  as 
he  loves  his  country,  he  loves  his  idea  more. 
His  life  is  wasting  away,  and  will  certainly 
be  extinguished  before  his  ideal  is  lighted 
anew  in  the  mind  of  his  race.  But  Italy 
will  be  without  heart  unless  she  gathers  up 
the  ashes  of  her  hero,  unless  she  warms  them 
with  her  kisses  and  waters  them  with  her 
tears,  unless  she  deposits  them  in  a marble 
mausoleum  worthy  of  the  heart  of  the  proph- 
et, and  bears  them  to  some  one  of  those 
shrines  where  all  who  think  and  feel  go  as 
in  pilgrimage,  to  the  basilica  of  Venice,  to 
Santa  Cruz  of  Florence,  to  the  cemetery  of 
Pisa,  to  the  cathedral  of  Genoa  or  of  Milan, 
to  the  brow  of  the  Aventine,  to  the  base  of 
Pausilippo,  whore  all  people  may  read  that 
these  cold  ashes  were  the  immortal  germ  of 
modern  Italy. 

To  our  eyes,  as  we  have  said  before,  the 
grave  fault  of  Mazzini  consists  in  giving  un- 
due power  to  the  state,  and  absorbing  unity 
to  the  nation.  But  in  a country  so  rich  in 
ideas  as  Italy  there  can  he  no  lack  of  fed- 
eral tendencies.  These  have  been  collected 
into  a system  set  forth  in  vigorous  argu- 
ments by  a great  philosopher,  a writer  of 
original  thought  and  attractive  style,  Fer- 
rari. As  the  unitary  republican  has  lived 
only  for  action,  the  federal  republican  has 
lived  only  for  thought.  The  former  was  al- 
ways a conspirator,  and  the  latter  always  a 
professor.  Mazzini  belonged  all  his  life  to 
the  transcendental  philosophy  which  beyond 
conditional  and  relative  existence  sees  the 
absolute,  beyond  the  organism  the  spirit,  be- 
yond the  universe  God,  beyond  the  natural 
code  the  code  of  Providence ; while  Ferrari 
always  belonged  to  the  human,  immediate 
philosophy  which  follows  the  course  of 


ideas,  its  contradictions,  and  its  synthesis,, 
which  studies  nature  and  its  laws,  society 
and  its  life,  without  taking  thought  of  what 
^tension  ideas,  nature,  reason,  and  life  may 
gain  in  other  spheres,  in  wider  heavens. 
Mazzini  has  never  renounced  the  fundament* 
al  basis  of  Christian  dogmas;  and  Ferrari 
has  always  believed  that  Christianity  is  a 
phase  of  the  human  spirit  in  eclipse,  and 
that  its  saints,  its  priests,  and  its  popea 
have  only  served  to  pervert  the  reason  by  a 
mass  of  superstitions,  and  to  make  of  nature 
a deluding  poem  of  magic.  In  the  days 
in  which  Mazzini  most  needed  popularity  he 
most  strongly  opposed  socialism ; and  Fer- 
rari, who  never  asked  nor  needed  popularity, 
being  a man  of  thought  and  not  of  action, 
of  science  and  not  of  politics,  of  the  uni- 
versity and  not  of  the  assembly,  sees  at  the 
base  of  all  human  revolutions,  as  in  thfr 
ancient  revolutions  of  Rome,  an  agrarian 
law. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bocial  philosophy  of 
Ferrari  has  something  in  it  of  the  destruc- 
tive and  fatalist.  It  seems  written  against 
Utopia,  and,  as  Proudhon  thought,  against 
the  influence  of  ideal  systems  in  social  life. 
The  world  is  not  ruled,  according  to  Ferrari, 
either  by  ideas,  or  by  justice  or  right.  It 
is  ruled  through  more  mechanical  laws,  by 
more  material  forces,  by  controversies,  by 
wars,  by  a continual,  universal,  simulta- 
neous revolution,  in  which  castes,  the- 
ocracies, heroes,  philosophers,  redeemers, 
popes,  military  aristocracies,  consuls,  alcal- 
des, emancipators,  kings,  revolutionary  de- 
mocracies, generations  opposed  in  beliefs 
and  ideas,  succeed  each  other  like  seasons- 
on  the  earth,  like  phases  in  the  moon.  In 
spite  of  these  ideas,  which  there  is  no  occa- 
sion at  this  moment  to  discuss,  the  honor  of 
Ferrari  consists  in  having  demonstrated  in 
the  history  of  Italy  the  fruitfulness  of  mu- 
nicipal life,  and  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  virtue  of  federalism.  He  carried  this 
idea  from  the  club  to  the  university,  from 
the  university  to  parliament,  and  boldly 
sustained  it  when  Italy  was  giving  herself 
up  with  most  abandop  to  her  worship  of 
unity.  And,  in  fact,  the  republican  federal 
cities  have  always  been  the  teachers  of  sci- 
ence and  of  progress.  The  tribes  of  Israel 
in  Asia,  the  Greek  cities  in  the  morning  of 
European  history,  the  Hellenic  colonies 
which  came  up  like  two  choruses  of  sibyls 
on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Latin  municipalities,  the  Italian  republics 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (which  are  like  the  mu- 
seums and  the  academy  of  the  human  race), 
the  states  of  Holland  and  the  cautons  of 
Switzerland,  the  Hanseatic  cities  of  Ger- 
many, free  and  federal  America,  have  given 
us  the  metaphysical  ideas  and  the  moral  law 
in  which  humanity  is  to  be  educated,  the 
chiBel  with  which  we  have  carved  our 
statues,  the  palette  from  which  painting  has 
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risen,  the  philosophic  and  natural  sciences, 
poetry  and  music,  the  civil  law  and  polit- 
ical rights,  the  end  of  slavery  and  the  be- 
ginning of  independent  life,  religions  lib- 
erty and  the  invention  of  printing,  the  com- 
pass which  has  subjugated  the  seas  and  the 
telescope  which  has  widened  the  heavens, 
fundamental  human  right  and  the  govern- 
ment of  society  by  its  natural  and  proper 
laws,  steam  and  electricity,  which  are  to 
unite  on  the  face  of  the  earth  under  the 
ideal  of  justice  all  peoples  in  one  universal 
federation,  which  shall  embrace  the  human 
spirit,  free,  luminous,  and  entire,  like  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  universe. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  Italy  the  federation, 
the  republic,  have  not  prevailed,  and  will  not 
for  a long  time  prevail.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  not  in  the  world  a people  where  democ- 
racy, where  the  republic,  have  had  such  il- 
lustrious defenders.  In  the  sphere  of  thought 
Mazzini,  Ferrari,  are  universally  known  and 
admired.  Tommaseo,  a great  writer,  Guer- 
razzi,  the  great  novelist,  Montanelli,  a great 
poet,  have  not  thought  it  enough  to  write 
and  indame  the  hearts  and  dazzle  the  con- 
sciences and  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  people 
new  horizons  of  thought  and  of  faith;  in 
Venice  and  in  Florence  they  have  gone  to  the 
fields  of  battle,  have  fought  and  bled  like 
martyrs  of  liberty,  have  passed  their  lives 
in  the  conspiracies  of  secret  societies,  in  the 
storms  of  opposition,  in  the  serious  work 
of  governing,  in  prison  cells,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  exile,  sustained  by  the  ideal  of  the 
republic  and  by  love  of  country.  In  the 
pure  sphere  of  art  Leopardi  has  cultivated 
the  love  of  liberty,  comparing  the  antique 
power  of  conquering  Rome  with  the  decay 
of  conquered  Italy.  Nicolini  has  presented 
in  Arnold  of  Brescia  liberty  of  thought  and 
the  democratic  republic  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  Rome. 

And  if  from  the  sphere  of  art  we  descend 
to  that  of  action,  none  have  known  better 
than  the  Italians  the  art  of  organizing  re- 
publican societies.  The  Carbonari  spread 
themselves  throughout  the  world.  Young 
Italy  created  immortal  legions  of  the  defend- 
ers of  justice.  Every  city  produced  men  of 
action  — Nice,  Garibaldi;  Venice,  Manin; 
Naples,  Poerio ; Florence,  Dolfi.  Movements 
succeeded  each  other  without  interruption, 
as  if  to  show  the  tenacity  of  a race  which 
has  been  called  artistic,  impressionable, 
nervous,  frivolous.  In  1820  and  1821  the 
revolution  of  Naples  and  Sicily ; afterward 
the  revolution  of  Piedmont.  The  ideas  of 
Spain  passed  like  a breeze  of  hope  over  col- 
lapsed Italy.  After  1830  the  audacious  ex- 
pedition of  Mazzini  to  Savoy,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Parma  and  Modena,  the  successive 
risings  among  the  indomitable  cities  of  the 
Romagna;  later,  although  the  effort  was 
hopeless,  the  revolutionists  came  from  the 
cantons  of  the  Ticino,  from  Africa,  from  the 


Greek  islands,  to  kiss  the  soil  of  their  coun- 
try, and  raise  anew  the  banner  of  emancipa- 
tion, watering  it  with  their  blood.  In  1848 
a general  movement.  New  ideas  appeal  to 
all  consciences.  The  ancient  valor  is  bom 
again  in  all  hearts.  The  transfiguration  of 
the  pontificate  in  Pius  IX.  is  succeeded  by 
great  commotion  in  Leghorn,  and  a radical 
revolution  in  Sicily.  At  the  cry  of  the  re- 
public in  Paris  it  seemed  as  if  past  genera- 
tions woke  in  their  graves,  resuscitated  by 
liberty.  Milan  fought  heroically,  and  drove 
out  the  Austrians.  Venice  established  her- 
self in  the  lagoons,  and  pronounced  anew 
the  name  of  the  republic,  the  powerful  talis- 
man of  her  glory.  Piedmont  put  the  sword  # 
in  the  hands  of  her  kings,  and  hurled  them 
against  Austria.  Genoa  remembered  that 
with  the  republic  she  had  been  rich  and 
powerful  and  free.  The  air  of  the  new  ideas 
agitated  commercial  Leghorn  and  breathed 
life  into  Pisa.  Florence  repelled  her  arch- 
dukes, and  convoked  her  ancient  assemblies 
to  proclaim  the  form  of  government  to  which 
she  owed  her  splendor  in  history ; while  the 
Roman  spirit  ceased  to  be  that  ignis-fatuuB 
flitting  over  sepulchres,  and  wrote  with  the 
new  light  upon  her  monuments,  abandon- 
ed by  the  pontiffs,  two  sublime  words  which 
all  Italy  saluted  in  chorus — God  and  the 
People. 

Yet  to-day  the  nation  appears  resigned  to 
its  monarchy.  Two  especial  features  of  Italy 
give  us  the  key  to  this  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. Who  does  not  remember  Venice! 
Reared  on  the  shifting  sands  of  the  lagoons, 
changing  like  the  soil  of  inundation,  and 
with  indefatigable  labor  presenting  her  con- 
tributions to  the  culture  of  the  world ; in- 
habited by  the  Latins  who  fled  from  the  ir- 
ruptions of  Attila,  and  by  Greeks  who  fled 
from  the  despotism  of  By-sauce  and  the 
cimeter  of  the  Turks ; situated  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Grecian,  the  German,  and  the 
Roman  world;  seated  on  the  Italian  penin- 
sula at  the  gates  of  the  East,  like  an  Attic 
sibyl  at  the  door  of  an  Asiatic  temple,  hear- 
ing all  the  mysteries  of  the  cradle  of  relig- 
ions, and  engraving  them  on  the  tablets  of 
her  archives ; the  hospitable  asylum  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  Renaissance  and  of 
the  sages  who  brought  from  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  past  the  Becrets  of  plastic  art ; 
the  factory  of  commerce  and  the  school  of 
intelligences^  surrounded  by  her  girdle  of 
islands,  each  of  which  paid  the  tribute  of 
its  inspiration ; devoted  to  labor  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
given  up  to  the  discipline  of  cloisters;  served 
by  navies  of  gilded  ships,  which  bore  in  their 
hulls  the  products  of  all  regions,  and  in  their 
swelling  sails  the  breath  of  all  ideas;  with 
the  Adriatic  at  her  front,  the  verdant  fields 
around  her,  the  snowy  Alps  at  her  back ; 
furrowed  by  canals  filled  with  the  swelling 
waves  of  the  sea ; adorned  with  marvels  of 
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architecture,  from  the  fantasies  of  the  Arab 
chisels  to  the  severity  of  the  Greek  columns, 
from  the  Byzantine  arches  which  seem  im- 
planted in  the  earth  for  an  eternity  to  the 
cathedral  spires  which  appear  eternally  as- 
piring to  heaven;  with  its  arts,  with  its 
riches,  with  its  lagoons  traversed  by  squad- 
rons, and  its  canals  traversed  by  gondolas — 
Venice  is  the  most  privileged  city  of  the 
earth,  a Greek  siren  and  an  Asiatic  priestess, 
queen  and  laborer,  poet  and  merchant,  the 
reflection  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  won- 
der of  the  modern,  the  shrine  of  all  genera- 
tions who  seek  inspiration  in  the  study  of 
past  ages,  and  the  mysteries  of  poetry 
* breathed  forth  like  an  aromatic  essence  from 
its  history. 

One  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Venice  was 
Manin.  He  founded  the  republic  in  1848. 
Honest  as  the  human  conscience  itself,  he 
proposed  to  realize  good  results  by  good 
means,  to  accomplish  a revolution  without 
excesses.  His  character,  tempered  in  the 
great  ideas  of  justice,  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  republic  free  from  stain.  When  others 
believed  that  for  the  national  defense  it  was 
necessary  to  deliver  Venice  to  the  King  of 
Piedmont,  Manin  left  the  government.  When 
the  King  of  Piedmont  ceded  Venice  to  Aus- 
tria, Manin  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment anew  for  the  defense  of  the  republic, 
and  sustained  a heroic  siege  against  victo- 
rious Austria,  which  posterity  will  count 
among  the  glories  of  the  immortal  city.  The 
name  of  Manin  was  indissolubly  united  with 
the  republic.  Manin  was  at  heart  opposed 
to  the  house  of  Savoy,  but  in  exile,  under 
the  sad  and  leaden  sky  of  Paris,  afflicted 
by  homesickness,  and  by  the  sorrow  of  his 
daughter  Amelia,  dying  of  a broken  heart, 
Manin  insisted  that  the  country  was  above 
every  thing,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
unite  it  even  though  republicans  did  vio- 
lence to  their  principles  in  placing  them- 
selves at  the  orders  of  the  kings  of  Pied- 
mont. 

The  same  line  of  conduct  was  followed  by 
Garibaldi,  the  type  of  abnegation  and  of  her- 
oism, the  soldier  of  liberty  in  America,  the 
navigator  who  illustrated  with  his  exploits 
the  waters  of  the  Plata,  defender  of  Rome 
and  leader  of  the  immortal  retreat  to  Ven- 
ice, the  partisan  of  the  Alps,  the  conqueror  of 
Palermo  and  of  Naples,  the  sublime  peasant 
and  pilot,  who,  holding  a crow$  in  his  hands, 
threw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  retired 
to  his  solitary  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
only  to  come  forth  when  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  fight,  alone  or  in  company,  in 
his  own  or  a foreign  land,  never  looking  at 
obstacles  nor  counting  enemies,  inflexible 
as  duty,  simple  as  genius,  for  the  two  ideas 
which  have  been  the  religion  of  his  glorious 
life — for  humanity  and  his  country. 

But  will  it  be  possible  for  Italy  to  abandon 
finally  the  cause  of  the  republic  f I do  not 


believe  it.  Her  political  genius  led  her  to 
see  that  independence  could  only  be  gained 
by  alliances,  that  alliances  could  only  be  ac- 
complished through  diplomacy,  and  that  she 
could  only  enter  into  the  field  of  diplomacy 
by  means  of  the  monarchy.  In  one  of  the 
discourses  pronounced  by  me  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes  in  regard  to  the  Italian  policy  I 
spoke  in  the  following  language  of  the  in- 
dustry with  which  Italy  has  sought  the  al- 
liance of  all  powers  and  all  nations  to  estab- 
lish her  liberty  and  her  independence,  and 
regain  the  supremacy  lost  at  the  beginning 
of  modem  history : “ Beatrice  vanishing  in 
heaven ; the  beautiful  Laura  for  whom  gen- 
ius has  sighed ; the  Juliet  dead  on  her  bed 
of  marble,  and  garlanded  with  her  bridal 
wreath ; even  the  plaintive  cadences  which 
have  fallen  from  the  golden  lyres  of  her 
great  singers,  Bellini,  Palestrina,  who  seem 
like  the  poets  of  nostalgia,  are  the  various 
forms  which  Italy  has  taken  to  seduce  the 
world — a poor  Antigone  who  goes  weeping 
from  door  to  door  to  find  nourishment  for 
the  CEdipus  of  the  peoples,  the  king  blind 
and  dethroned ; Italy,  who  drags  herself  to 
the  feet  of  all  the  powerful,  being  prema- 
turely rationalist  with  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
Catholic  and  papal  with  Alexander  III.  and 
with  Julius  H.,  imperialist  and  German  with 
Henry  V.  and  Frederick  II.,  French  with 
Charles  VIH.  and  Louis  XII.,  Spanish  with 
Peter  HI.  and  Alphonso  V. ; penitent,  mo- 
nastic, mystic,  and  martyr  with  Savonarola ; 
pagan,  venomous,  and  sensual  with  the 
Estes  and  the  Borgias;  Athenian,  artistic 
with  Leo  X. ; criminal,  without  conscience, 
without  justice,  ready  for  every  imaginable 
rascality  with  Machiavel ; Guelph  or  Ghibe- 
line  according  to  her  hopes;  commercial, 
Jewish,  grasping  with  the«Medici ; warlike 
and  quarrelsome  with  the  Orsini,  with  the 
Colonnas,  and  their  condottieri ; enemy  of 
the  Reformation  because  the  Reformation 
elevated  the  German  race,  and  friend  of  the 
Jesuits  because  the  Jesuits  assured  her, 
through  the  papacy,  the  supremacy  over  all 
nations ; classic  and  courtly  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. ; the  foe  and  the  flatterer  of  all 
nations ; firm  in  faith,  yet  worshiping  the 
cruel  principle  of  the  reason  of  state;  de- 
voted at  once  to  recalling  the  pagan  memo- 
ries for  the  restoration  of  her  sovereignty, 
and  prostrating  herself  before  Madonnas  to 
seek  some  consolation  in  her  slavery  ; diplo- 
matic after  Westphalia,  republican  after  ’93 ; 
following  Napoleon  with  her  legions  to  see 
her  sons  die  upon  foreign  soil  and  in  a for- 
eign cause ; surrendering  herself  to  the  San- 
fedists  or  the  Carbonari,  to  the  pope  or  the 
king,  the  dukes  or  their  vassals,  to  any  one 
capable  of  relieving  her  captivity.” 

But  Italy  has  entered  into  the  rank  of  in- 
dependent nations.  Her  resurrection  is  the 
miracle  of  the  century,  as  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  was  the  miracle  of  the  Gospel.  In 
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every  one  of  the  European  conflicts  Italy 
liqp  regained  something  of  her  mutilated  ter- 
ritory. In  the  conflict  between  Russia  and 
the  East  she  obtained  the  right  of  bringing 
her  complaints  before  the  congress  of  Europe. 
In  the  conflict  between  France  and  Austria 
she  gained  the  Milanese  ; in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,  Venetia ; in  the 
conflict  between  France  and  Prussia,  the 
climax  of  her  nationality,  the  crown  of  her 
independence,  the  eternal  Rome.  Will  she 
be  contented  with  th'isT  Will  so  great  a 
nation  be  satisfied  to  remain  merely  a mod- 
est constitutional  monarchy,  living  for  her- 
self, separated  from  the  world,  and  shut  up 
in  her  egotism  T No : it  is  not  for  themselves 
alone  that  her  sons  have  fought,  have  filled 
the  fortresses  of  the  North,  have  eaten  the 
bitter  bread  of  exile,  have  died  by  thousands 
in  the  fields,  in  the  mountain  passes,  where 
the  bones  of  her  martyrs  are  still  whitening. 
Italy,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  human 
race  in  slavery,  in  dismemberment,  and  in 
prison — is  she  to  do  nothing  in  liberty  and 
in  independence  f She  will  not  justify  in 
this  way  the  idea  of  those  who  imagined 
she  was  fit  only  for  singing — who  said  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  from  her  her  inde- 
pendence that  she  might  sing  better,  as  it  is 
said  the  Greeks  tore  out  the  eyes  of  nightin- 
gales to  make  their  songs  more  melancholy 
and  inspired. 

Italy  once  aspired  to  the  supremacy  over 
all  nations,  and  aspired  to  this  by  means  of 
the  pontificate.  It  is  evident  that  her  high 
SBsthetic  education,  whiclfris  gained  even  by 
cross-roads  and  street  corners,  gives  her  a 
position  in  the  modern  world  analogous  to 
that  of  Greece  in  the  ancient  world.  If 
Italy  would  only  reflect  that  it  was  she  who 
gave  civil  unity  to  ancient  society,  and  spir- 
itual unity  to  modern  society — if,  extending 
her  eyes  over  her  soil,  she  would  survey  that 
multitude  of  achievements  which  were  like 
a ladder  where  humanity  has  ascended  to 
marvelous  transfigurations,  she  can  not  but 
be  convinced  that  it  is  now  necessary  to 
essay  the  confederation  of  the  human  race ; 
and  to  commence  this  work  she  must  now 
begin  and  build  one  of  its  foundations,  the 
Latin  Federation,  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  one  idea — liberty;  through 
one  power — democracy ; through  one  gov- 
ernment— the  republic. 

IV. 

At  this  day  one  of  the  nations  most  fitted 
for  the  federation  is  our  Spain.  Undoubt- 
edly, when  the  Spanish  genius  is  studied, 
we  do  not  find  the  aesthetic  brilliancy  of  the 
Italian,  nor  the  sudden  inspiration  of  the 
French,  but  we  do  find  moral  elevation  of 
character,  fervent  enthusiasm  for  ideas,  te- 
nacity of  effort,  obstinacy  in  combat.  The 
Spanish  genius  never  distrusts  itself.  It 
has  never  fallen  into  discouragement,  much 


less  into  despair.  The  word  impossible 
seems  erased  from  its  dictionary.  Its  de- 
generation has  been  great,  but  not  irremedi- 
able. When  it  seems  lost  forever,  it  sud- 
denly wakes  and  dazzles  the  world.  It  cer- 
tainly appeared  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  broken,  destroyed,  by  its  feudal  wars ; 
but  it  immediately  conquered  Europe  and 
discovered  America.  All  considered  it  de- 
throned at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, lost  in  bigotry  and  witchcraft ; but  short- 
ly afterward  it  again  astonished  the  world 
with  its  audacity.  Napoleon  thought  that 
he  had  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take 
possession  of  the  corpse  of  the  dead  nation. 
He  attempted  it,  but  burned  his  hand  with 
the  fire  of  Bailen,  of  Saragossa  and  Gerona. 
There  is  every  thing  to  fear  of  the  Spanish 
people  in  reaction,  but  there  is  every  thing 
to  hope  of  the  Spanish  people  in  liberty  and 
democracy. 

We  do  not  have  the  same  republican  tra- 
ditions possessed  by  Italy  and  France.  Our 
people,  always  at  war,  have  always  needed  a 
chief,  and  this  chief  required  not  only  the 
sword  of  the  soldier  to  fight,  but  the  sceptre 
of  the  monarch  to  rule.  Notwithstanding 
this  ancient  monarchical  character,  there 
are  regions  which  have  been  saved  from  the 
monarchy,  and  which  have  preserved  their 
democracy  and  their  republic.  There  still 
exist  in  the  north  provinces  possessed  of  an 
autonomy  and  an  independence  which  give 
them  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Swiss 
cantons.  The  citizens  give  neither  tribute 
nor  blood  to  the  kings.  Their  firesides  are 
as  sacred  from  the  invasion  of  authority  as 
those  of  the  English  or  of  the  Americans. 
Every  town  is  a republic,  governed  by  a 
council  elected  by  the  citizens  at  the  sum' 
mons  of  the  church-bell.  WTien  the  time 
fixed  by  their  constitution  arrives,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  towns  come  together  in 
the  shade  of  the  secular  trees  of  liberty, 
vote  taxes,  draw  up  or  amend  the  laws, 
name  new  officers  and  retire  the  old  ones, 
with  the  calmness  and  moderation  of  a peo- 
ple accustomed  to  govern  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  agitations  of  liberty. 

And  we  not  only  have  these  living  exam- 
ples of  democracy,  but  we  have  also  demo- 
cratic traditions — traditions  which  we  may 
call  republican.  Our  Cortes  of  Castile  suc- 
ceeded frequently  in  expelling  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  aristocratic  estates  from  their  ses- 
sions. Our  Cortes  of  Aragon  attained  such 
p*>wer  that  they  named  the  government  of 
their  kings,  and  obtained  fixed  days  for 
their  sessions.  Navarre  was  a species  of 
republic  more  or  less  aristocratic,  presided 
over  by  a king  more  or  less  respected.  And 
the  Castilian  municipalities  were  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  true  democratic  republics.  All  the 
citizens  came  to  the  council,  they  elected 
the  alcaldes,  and  alternated  on  the  jury. 
They  guarded  their  rights  of  realty  in  which 
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the  servitude  of  the  tenantry  was  extin- 
guished. They  all  bore  arms  in  the  militia, 
all  held  safely  guarded  the  liberties  indis- 
pensable to  life,  and  they  founded  togeth- 
er the  brotherhood  which  defended  these 
against  feudalism,  and  which  was  a genuine 
federation  of  plebeians. 

What  is  really  remarkable  in  Spain  is  that 
it  has  always  possessed  an  energetic  people, 
strong  enough  sometimes  to  impose  its  errors 
upon  its  government,  and  at  other  times  its 
elevated  spirit  and  resistless  heroism.  This 
people  has,  like  the  Greek,  its  epic,  its  thea- 
tre, inspired  by  the  sentiments  of  its  heart, 
illuminated  by  the  ideas  of  its  intellect,  with 
all  its  defects,  but  at  the  same  time  with  all 
its  exaggerated  grandeur.  It  is  true  that  its 
extravagance  of  sentiment  led  it  to  be  the 
champion  of  Catholicism  when  Catholicism 
was  decay iug  in  the  world,  and  to  persecute 
the  Reformation  when  the  Reformation  was 
renewing  the  human  conscience,  and  to  ex- 
tirpate the  liberty  of  thought  when  with- 
out it  the  development  of  reason  was  impos- 
sible, and  to  fight  Holland  and  England  at 
the  very  moment  when  these  two  nations 
were  serving  with  the  greatest  zeal  the 
progress  of  modem  civilization.  But  these 
very  sentiments  will  one  day  serve  liberty 
with  the  same  ardor.  It  perhaps  becomes 
enamored  of  new  ideas  later  than  other  na- 
tions, but  it  will  love  them  longer.  What 
is  certain  is  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
monarchical  sentiment  in  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. How,  ask  the  minds  which  are  aston- 
ished with  these  sudden  transformations — 
how  can  so  constant  a people  have  so 
changed  t We  are  in  the  habit  of  attribu- 
ting the  death  of  institutions  to  attacks  and 
impulses  from  without,  when,  in  fact,  insti- 
tutions die  through  decomposition  within. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  monarchic- 
al faith  had  diminished  in  the  popular  con- 
science, and  the  respect  for  the  monarchy 
had  suffered  in  our  hearts.  The  scandals  of 
the  court  taught  the  people  that  kings  had 
lost  tho  moral  superiority  which  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  political  superiority.  An  insur- 
rection irreverently  attacked  the  palaces  of 
the  kings,  and  forced  them  to  shameful  ab- 
dication. The  mutiny  of  Aranjuez  really 
put  an  end  to  the  absolute  monarchy  which 
began  in  the  unfortunate  reaction  against 
the  communes.  Afterward,  when  the  peo- 
ple began  and  carried  on  the  greatest  of 
their  undertakings,  the  war  of  independence, 
the  king  was  absent,  converted  into  a court- 
ier of  the  conqueror,  congratulating  him  for 
the  victories  gained  against  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  licking  his  spurs  wet  with  Span- 
ish blood.  The  king  returned,  thanks  to  the 
valor  of  the  people,  who  carried  their  patri- 
otism to  the  point  of  suicide.  He  returned 
to  oppress  the  x>atriots  who  redeemed  him, 
aid  to  call  to  his  aid  the  foreigners  who  had 
captured  him.  Proscriptions  followed,  execu- 


I tions,  and  a universal  reaction,  in  which  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  Peninsula  were  suf- 
ficed with  a cruelty  and  savagery  equal  to 
that  of  Nero  and  Tiberius.  The  crowned 
monster  left  us  his  offspring,  and  intrusted 
the  cradle  of  his  child  to  the  liberty  which 
he  had  violently  persecuted.  For  seven  years 
the  civil  war  continued  — seven  years  in 
which  we  fought  for  a terrible  delusion : the 
alliance  of  modern  liberty  with  the  ancient 
throne  of  the  Bourbons.  But  these  princes, 
like  the  Stuarts  whose  history  is  repeated 
in  all  reactionary  dynasties,  in  the  war  of 
independence  were  the  allies  of  the  foreign- 
ers, and  in  the  civil  war  the  allies  of  reac- 
tion, always  hostile  to  our  nationality  and 
our  liberties.  It  is  difficult  for  the  people 
to  learn  abstract  ideas,  but  they  acquire  with 
facility  the  lessons  of  experience.  When 
they  had  fought  for  the  country  they  found 
their  kings  against  them,  and  found  their 
kings  against  them  when  they  had  estab- 
lished their  liberty.  The  revolution  of  1820, 
the  revolution  of  i836,  the  revolution  of  1840, 
the  revolution  of  1854,  the  revolution  of  1868, 
appear  to  be  some  against  ministries  and  oth- 
ers against  dynasties ; but  when  carefully  ex-  • 
amined  in  the  motives  which  impelled  them, 
in  the  idea  which  inspired,  in  the  sentimenta 
which  animated  and  sustained  them,  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  in  reality  revolutions  di- 
rected against  the  monarchy  and  the  mon- 
archs. 

When  a form  of  government  is  decaying, 
the  society  which  survives  forms  a new  sys- 
tem which  incarnates  and  realizes  its  ideas. 

While,  therefore,  the  monarchical  sentiment 
is  being  extinguished,  the  republican  sen- 
timent is  growing.  Flashes  of  this  idea 
shine  brilliantly  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  century.  Already  there  is  a journal 
published  in  Teruel,  a flying  sheet  printed 
in  Cadiz.  Strong  and  toilsome  Barcelona 
holds  ever  since  1848  formidable  forces  at 
the  service  of  the  republic.  Its  clamors  in 
favor  of  a central  jimta  become  in  suc- 
ceeding years  instinctive  clamors  for  feder- 
alism. From  time  to  time  in  the  Cortes  of 
the  Statute,  as  in  the  subsequent  Cortes,  the 
word  republic  bursting  from  the  lips  of  some 
impulsive  orator  is  received  with  excited 
murmurs.  The  city  of  Figueras  founds  at 
this  time  the  political  school  directed  by  a 
man  of  much  nerve  of  character  and  enthu- 
siasm of  faith,  who  unites  with  his  repub- 
licanism the  most  generous  ideas  of  social 
emancipation. 

Long  before  the  revolution  of  February 
in  France  a little  group  of  deputies  traced 
a programme  containing  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  democracy.  The  director  of  this 
group  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
progresista  party  who  came  to  the  Cortes 
after  the  foreign  reaction  of  1843.  And  not 
only  in  the  parliament  appeared  the  demo- 
cratic aspiration,  but  also,  sustained  by  an 
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enthusiastic  and  intelligent  body  of  young 
men,  it  appears  in  the  press  by  means  of 
journals,  of  pamphlets,  written  with  the  ex- 
altation and  the  eloquence  natural  to  our 
race.  But  as  every  idea  finds  expression,  if 
not  in  light,  then  in  shade,  the  secret  soci- 
eties admirably  supplied  the  lack  of  pub- 
licity, and  founded  not  so  much  a party  as 
the  basis  of  a party,  destined  in  the  future 
to  powerful  influence. 

Like  all  Europe,  we  felt  the  shock  of  1848 
in  France.  The  European  peoples  form  a 
tacit  confederation — a rough  sketch  of  the 
finished  federation  which  they  are  to  form 
in  time.  Two  insurrections  were  attempted 
in  Madrid.  Both  failed,  one  in  March  and 
the  other  in  May,  1848.  In  spite  of  these 
material  defeats  the  republican  party  in- 
creased morally.  The  tribune  resounded 
with  its  ideas.  The  press,  under  senseless 
persecutions,  always  retained  some  repre- 
sentative of  this  idea.  The  young  men  who 
before  1848  idolized  the  republic,  increased 
in  number  as  in  political  education.  Schools 
for  the  people  were  founded,  under  color  of 
general  instruction,  to  diffuse  republican  ed- 
ucation. Secret  societies  extended  them- 
selves every  where.  Imprisonment  and  exile 
were  frequently  the  result  of  these  efforts ; 
but  in  prison  and  in  banishment  republic- 
ans sustained  each  other,  all  full  of  faith  in 
the  hope  of  the  better  days  which  were  sure 
to  come  from  such  tenacious  efforts. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  race  is 
its  native  originality.  It  only  trusts  in  it- 
self. It  takes  no  account  of  the  European 
reaction  when  it  has  decided  to  be  free. 
In  1820  Europe  was  subjugated  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  which  thought  it  possible  to  impose 
itself  even  upon  America.  The  Spaniards, 
in  opposition  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  undertook 
their  revolution,  which  in  three  years  of  life 
extended  to  Greece,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
the  constitutional  system  in  Italy.  But  in 
1854  the  Napoleonic  policy  was  in  its  zenith, 
and  we,  in  spite  of  this  policy,  which  influ- 
enced even  England,  accomplished  a liberal 
revolution,  as  later,  in  1868,  when  no  other 
people  was  moving,  we  accomplished  our 
anti -dynastic  revolution,  whose  incidents 
and  complications  destroyed  the  dictatorial 
power  of  the  Csesars  in  Paris  and  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  pontiffs  in  Rome. 

The  revolution  of  1854  had  the  result  of 
organizing  throughout  the  Peninsula  the 
republican  party.  It  called  itself  demo- 
cratic through  a scrupulous  respect  for  the 
laws,  but  it  was  a party  essentially  hostile 
to  any  monarchy.  Tiffs  was  admitted  by 
its  chiefs  when,  in  the  Cortes  of  the  time, 
they  voted  not  only  against  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons,  but  also  against  any  heredi- 
tary and  permanent  power.  The  spread  of 
the  new  ideas  at  this  time  was  enormous. 
Journals  inspired  with  the  purest  faith, 
written  with  convincing  eloquence,  fighting 


against  the  reactionary  parties  with  a tena- 
cious and  skillful  propaganda,  excited  ex- 
traordinary interest.  Learned,  polished, 
popular,  and  literary,  they  were  at  once  the 
focus  of  light  and  the  nucleus  of  organiza- 
tion. The  chairs  in  the  universities,  gained 
by  rigorous  academic  competition  by  disci- 
ples of  the  new  ideas,  contributed  powerful- 
ly to  the  diffusion  of  the  light.  Thanks  to 
them,  history  assumed  a progressive  and  hu- 
manitarian tendency.  They  redeemed  the 
traditions  of  the  country  from  their  monarch- 
ical character,  and  reinvested  them  in  the 
light  of  new  science  with  the  democratic 
character.  Philosophy  proclaimed  human 
reason  as  the  supreme  criterion  for  investi- 
gating and  learning  the  truth.  The  tribune, 
although  open  only  to  one  person,  seconded 
the  movement  of  the  press  and  the  universi- 
ty. A party  arose,  strongly  organized,  re- 
vealing itself  in  all  the  manifestations  of 
public  life,  acquiring  inside  and  outside  of 
the  law  extraordinary  energy. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  understood 
that  this  infusion  of  ideas  was  transforming 
the  public  conscience,  and  thus  leading  in- 
evitably to  revolutionary  explosions.  They 
prosecuted  the  press,  and  the  press  sustain- 
ed its  banner  with  great  heroism  under  the 
weight  of  enormous  fines  and  the  privations 
of  continual  imprisonment.  They  prose- 
cuted the  tribune,  and  the  electors  agreed 
upon  retirement  from  their  legal  privileges, 
and  notified  to  the  authorities  their  inten- 
tion to  appeal  to  the  extreme  resort  of  revo- 
lution. They  prosecuted  the  university,  and 
the  university  continued  its  propagation  of 
ideas  and  the  education  of  youth  for  liberty. 
From  this  action  and  reaction,  the  attack 
of  the  one  and  the  resistance  of  the  other, 
from  the  tenacious  propaganda  and  continual 
persecution,  resulted  what  always  happens 
among  Latin  peoples  when  an  idea  is  con- 
densed and  oppressed  by  power — a revolu- 
tion. And  this  revolution,  begun  in  1856, 
did  not  succeed  until  1868.  It  had  its  pe- 
riod of  long  preparation,  in  which  the  re- 
publicans carried  on  an  incessant  and  tena- 
cious apostolate.  It  had  its  day  of  explo- 
sion, of  June,  1866,  in  which  the  republicans 
fought  with  the  troops  of  the  queen  in  all 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  sustaining  a battle  of 
twenty-four  hours.  After  this  battle  came 
a period  of  repression,  in  which  the  republic- 
ans, although  vanquished,  sealed  with  their 
blood  on  the  field  and  with  the  sufferings  of 
exile  their  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  republic. 
It  had  its  day  of  victory,  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  in  which  the  dynasty  fled,  and 
those  principles  essentially  republican  came 
to  be  the  formulas  of  our  policy — the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nation,  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  universal  suffrage. 

The  revolutionary  movement  has,  after 
these  preparatory  epochs,  the  final  epoch  of 
organization  and  of  formation.  How  did  it 
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happen  that  a movement  democratic  in  char- 
acter, and  consequently  of  anti-monarchical 
tendencies,  did  not  attain  the  republic  f 
There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  First. 
The  revolution  which  broke  out  so  often 
only  triumphed  when  conservative  elements 
were  co-operating  with  it,  and  these  con- 
servative elements  demanded  that  the  an- 
cient monarchical  form  should  be  restored, 
knowing  that  with  the  ancient  monarch- 
ical form  they  would  acquire  their  historic 
predominance.  Second.  In  the  constant 
republican  propaganda  there  had  been  dif- 
fused among  the  people  an  idea  of  national 
unity,  of  individual  rights,  and  of  universal 
suffrage  ; but  the  idea  of  the  republican  form 
had  only  been  propagated  in  secret.  The 
public  propaganda  came  to  the  people,  but 
not  the  secret.  They  demanded  what  they 
understood — the  essence  of  our  ideas — but 
did  not  demand  what  they  were  ignorant 
of — the  form  of  our  government.  Third. 
Among  the  Latin  people,  a people  of  inspi- 
ration, it  is  necessary  for  the  implanting  of 
an  idea  to  proclaim  it  in  the  first  days,  in 
those  supreme  moments  of  revolutions  which 
are  the  moments  of  creation.  The  word  re- 
public was  not  pronounced  by  any  junta, 
and  the  republic  failed.  Fourth.  The  re- 
publicans were  divided.  Some  thought  that 
if  the  principles  essential  to  all  democracy 
wore  admitted,  it  was  indispensable  to  ac- 
cept the  monarchy;  others  thought  that 
nothing  was  attained  if  the  republic  was 
not  also  attained.  Fifth.  The  revolution 
was  in  part  military,  and  the  generals 
who  conducted  it  feared  two  things — that 
the  republic  might  be  opposed  to  the  army 
at  home,  and  that  abroad  it  might  give  um- 
brage to  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  All  these 
concurrent  causes  contributed  to  the  result 
that  the  revolution  of  September  substituted 
one  monarch  for  another,  and  did  not  attain 
the  logical  consequence  of  its  ideas — the 
true  republic. 

But  the  republican  party  did  its  duty 
well.  Dismembered,  opposed  by  all  the 
revolutionary  elements  which  had  attained 
to  power,  calumniated  in  its  purest  inten- 
tions and  its  most  honest  men,  forcibly  pro- 
voked to  unequal  battles  in  Malaga  and  Ca- 
diz, proscribed  by  the  revolution  to  which 
it  had  contributed  with  all  its  power,  it 
trusted  to  the  virtue  of  its  ideas,  the  force 
of  its  speech,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
cities,  the  centres  of  culture,  the  seat  of  the 
schools,  the  liive^of  industry,  the  defenders 
and  propagators  of  great  ideas,  to  ally  them- 
selves with  indissoluble  bonds  to  the  re- 
public. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  activ- 
ity employed  in  this  work.  Miracles  were 
worked  by  speech,  a multitude  of  orators 
traversed  the  streets,  the  roads,  villages, 
hamlets,  fields,  diffusing  federal  republican 
principles.  A feverish  enthusiasm  took 


possession  of  the  people.  The  provinces  re- 
membered their  ancient  glories,  and  felt  that 
they  might  renew  them  in  the  new  sphere 
open  to  human  activity,  if  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  governments  of  their  own  in 
harmony  with  the  central  government  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  national  existence. 
The  idea  arose  and  spread  like  light  that 
the  bonds  created  by  military  conquest,  or 
by  monarchical  descent,  should  be  succeed- 
ed by  those  created  by  the  stronger  and 
more  intimate  federal  compact.  Portugal 
was  moved,  and  patriotic  hearts  cherished 
the  hope  that  the  Peninsula  might  be  one, 
like  its  sky  and  its  soil,  the  Iberian  race  one, 
like  its  blood  and  its  history,  uniting  upon 
the  two  bases  of  the  republic  and  the  federa- 
tion. The  result  was  that  in  spite  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  government,  and  in  spite 
of  official  influence,  eighty  republicans 
came  to  the  constituent  Cortes,  sent  by  the 
first  cities  of  Spain,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Madrid,  adhered  to  the  federal 
republic. 

It  certainly  does  not  belong  to  me  to  say 
how  we  have  fulfilled  our  mandate.  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  know  and  have  judged  our 
efforts.  I will  endeavor  briefly  to  develop 
the  programme  of  our  ideas.  It  is  most 
simple.  France,  from  her  geographical  po- 
sition, from  her  blood  and  her  genius,  is  the 
middle  term  between  the  Latin  and  Ger- 
manic races.  Her  frontiers  on  the  east  co- 
incide with  the  German  frontiers ; her  seas 
on  the  north  with  the  seas  of  England  ; her 
mountain  ranges  on  the  south  with  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  French  people  not 
having  been  during  the  period  of  strife  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  the  Reformation  a 
people  so  bigoted  as  ours,  they  preserved, 
by  their  Edict  of  Nantes  and  their  influ- 
ence over  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  that 
middle  term  in  the  sphere  of  religion  which 
they  represented  in  geography.  It  seemed 
in  the  first  moment  of  the  revolution,  when 
the  rights  of  man  were  proclaimed  and  har- 
monized with  the  government  of  the  people, 
that  France  was  going  to  preserve  in  policy 
her  half-German,  half-Latin  character,  being 
a sort  of  intermediary  between  the  two  races, 
in  which  she  would  have  rendered  invalua- 
ble services  to  humanity  and  its  progress* 
But  France  soon  changed  this  character  for 
that  absurd  centralization  to  which  she  was 
forced  by  her  wars,  and  through  which  her 
Csesars  arose  to  power.  France  was  the 
most  centralized  of  the  Latin  nations. 
Therefore  it  is  that  in  the  political  sphere 
we  who  succeeded  ih  escaping  in  part  from 
the  absorbent  policy  of  the  empires,  we  who 
within  our  unity  retain  the  richest  variety, 
we  who  are  federal,  can  say  that  in  policy 
we  unite  certain  qualities  of  the  German 
race  with  those  of  the  Latin. 

Our  democracy  does  not  start  from  that 
principle  of  absolute  popular  sovereignty 
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which  has  so  flattered  and  so  enslaved 
the  French  democracy.  We  have  chosen 
to  seek  a solid  support  for  liberty  iu  the 
nature  of  man.  We  have  said  there  can 
be  no  antagonism  between  human  nature 
and  society,  which  is  its  complement.  We 
have  continually  demonstrated  that  by  be- 
coming a social  being  man  does  not  nar- 
row his  nature,  but  extends  it ; he  does  not 
lose  his  faculties,  but  assures  and  develops 
them ; he  does  not  abdicate  his  rights,  he  es- 
tablishes and  enlarges  them.  And  inspired 
by  these  ideas,  we  demand  that  the  man 
shall  be  socially  the  same  that  he  is  natu- 
rally, free  and  responsible,  absolute  master 
of  his  activities,  the  artificer  of  his  own  life. 
Society  should  incarnate  in  itself  the  laws 
of  human  nature.  As  it  can  not  mutilate 
the  body  of  a man,  neither  can  it  mutilate 
his  soul.  A man  is  bom  with  certain  innate 
rights,  and  those  rights  are  superior  and  an- 
terior to  any  law,  superior  and  anterior  to 
any  state,  superior  and  anterior  to  any  con- 
stitution. The  theory  of  natural  rights  has 
been  constantly  and  rigorously  maintained 
by  us,  until  it  has  been  established  in  the 
new  Spanish  constitution,  in  spite  of  its  mo- 
narchical character.  We  have  succeeded 
also  in  forcing  the  authorities  to  declare 
themselves,  in  the  first  article  of  the  consti- 
tutional code,  incompetent  to  limit  individ- 
ual rights,  and  more  incompetent  still  to 
disregard  them  in  the  person  of  any  citizen, 
because  they  have  no  control  of  what  there 
is  in  him  of  fundamental,  of  eternal,  per- 
taining to  his  nature  as  a man.  Thus  we 
have  demonstrated  that  no  government  can 
possess  any  advantages  over  a republican 
government.  In  it  every  human  faculty 
has  its  rights  assured,  and  consequently  its 
free  exercise.  The  powers  of  man,  his  la- 
bor, are  not  to  be  wasted  in  arbitrary  regu- 
lations nor  in  privileged  guilds.  His  senti- 
ments, his  loves,  his  family,  possess  a sacred 
temple  in  the  inviolable  home.  His  fancy, 
or  the  faculty  of  art,  his  reason,  or  the  fac- 
ulty of  science,  are  never  to  be  restrained  by 
censure  or  enslaved  by  the  state ; they  are 
never  to  lose  the  spontaneity  of  their  mani- 
festations. Error  is  not  to  be  prosecuted 
except  in  free  controversy,  nor  amended  un- 
less by  the  sovereignty  of  reason.  No  ma- 
terial punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon  this 
purely  moral  infirmity.  Error,  it  is  true, 
will  circulate,  but  no  truth  will  be  lost.  We 
may  receive  delusions,  but  we  will  not  drive 
away  any  ray  of  light.  Political  institu- 
tions founded  in  liberty  give  development 
to  every  human  faculty : to  labor,  through 
association ; to  the  domestic  sentiment, 
through  the  inviolable  home ; to  fancy  and 
reason,  through  free  art,  free  schools,  and 
the  free  university ; to  the  conscience, 
through  the  church,  the  sect,  organized  on 
independence;  to  the  will,  through  the 
polls ; to  the  judgment,  through  the  jury  ; 


to  all  life,  through  liberty.  And  these  in- 
stitutions are  not,  like  feudal  lands,  the  pat- 
rimony of  a privileged  class,  but  the  proper- 
ty of  all,  like  air  and  the  light  of  heaven. 

How  is  this  democracy  to  be  organized  f 
Upon  this  point  we  have  concentrated  all 
our  efforts.  The  Spanish  republican  party 
is  distinguished  from  the  republican  party 
of  France  by  having  been  always  federal. 
We  can  not  understand  how  the  popular 
sovereignty  exists  in  reality  or  in  force  in 
a country  where,  as  its  only  means  of  mani- 
festation, it  has  the  suffrage  placed  above 
outraged  individual  rights,  over  mutilated 
municipalities  blindly  electing  in  accordance 
with  administrative  coercion  representatives 
to  central  assemblies,  which,  imagining  them- 
selves so verei  gn,  become  arbitrary.  The  fun- 
damental institutions  of  society  have,  like 
man,  a personal  character.  Social  person- 
alities have  their  laws,  like  the  human  per- 
sonality. Right,  which  is  the  law  of  human 
nature,  is  also  the  law  of  those  great  auton- 
omous organisms.  There  exist,  therefore, 
social  entities  with  rights,  like  individuals. 
These  entities  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
municipality,  an  association  of  free  citizens. 
The  municipality  should  repeat  all  the  essen- 
tial faculties  of  the  man.  The  municipality 
should  have  its  legislative  power  in  the  town 
meeting,  its  executive  power  in  the  delegated 
town  council,  and  a judiciary  power  in  the 

ju*y- 

But  as  man  can  not  live  isolated,  neither 
can  municipalities.  The  idea  of  society  is 
so  innate  to  the  man  that  wherever  individ- 
uals exist  there  are  relations  between  those 
individuals,  and  hence  comes  the  family. 
Wherever  families  exist,  relations  arise  be- 
tween them,  and  hence  comes  the  municipal- 
ity. Wherever  the  municipalities  exist,  re- 
lations arise  between  them,  and  hence  comes 
the  state.  Geography,  climate,  history,  iden- 
tity of  race,  analogy  of  customs,  proximity, 
create  those  little  states  which,  in  our  ad- 
ministrative language,  are  called  provinces, 
prefectures — that  is  to  say,  states  broken  up 
and  mutilated  by  imperial  and  Roman  cen- 
tralization. But  the  states  are  self-govern- 
ing, like  the  municipalities,  and  the  state 
should  repeat  and  enlarge  individual  human 
nature.  Man  has  his  legislative  power  in  the 
reason,  his  executive  power  in  the  will,  his 
judicial  power  in  the  conscience,  which  to- 
gether form  one  and  the  same  human  pow- 
er. So  the  municipalities  should  repeat  these 
powers  in  their  degree,  and  the  state  also  in 
its  degree.  These  personalities  in  society  can 
no  more  come  in  conflict  than  a satellite  with 
the  planet,  or  the  planet  with  the  sun  in 
space.  These  different  entities  have  their 
forces  of  repulsion  which  hold  them  in  their 
independent  autonomy,  and  forces  of  attrac- 
tion which  bring  them  into  social  relations. 

Thus  it  is  that  relations  between  individ- 
uals create  the  family,  relations  between  fam- 
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ilies  the  municipality,  relations  between  mu- 
nicipalities the  state,  and  between  states  the 
nation ; and  the  nation  should  establish  itself 
in  constitutional  compacts  which  should  rec- 
ognize and  proclaim  the  autonomy  of  the  cit- 
izens, of  the  states,  and  of  the  nation.  This 
is  the  federal  republican  form.  This  is  the 
form  which  leaves  all  entities  in  their  re- 
spective centres  of  gravity,  and  associates 
them  in  harmonious  spheres.  And  when 
human  relations  become  more  intimate,  not 
only  through  those  miracles  of  industry 
which  annihilate  distance,  but  also  by  a 
closer  sense  of  the  solidarity  which  exists 
among  all  men,  the  federation  of  states, 
which  we  call  nations,  will  be  succeeded  by 
the  federation  of  nations,  which  we  may  call 
the  organism  of  humanity. 

This  is  the  form  of  government  proposed 
by  the  republican  deputies  in  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  and  defended  with  great  te- 
nacity in  daily  struggles;  and  when  this 
form  of  government  is  dispassionately  ex- 
amined, it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  invent  another  more  adapted  to 
our  national  character.  The  geographical 
constitution  of  the  Peninsula  makes  of  Spain 
a southern  Switzerland.  Its  vast  cordilleras 
mark  the  boundaries  of  natural  and  auto- 
nomic states.  The  Basques  and  the  people 
of  Navarre  still  preserve  their  independence, 
as  if  nature  had  wished  to  rebuke  with  this 
living  example  the  violence  of  men.  Be- 
tween the  Cantabrian,  the  Asturian,  and 
the  Gallician,  although  they  stretch  upon 
one  line  and  are  mirrored  in  the  waters  of 
the  same  sea,  there  are  profound  differences 
of  race,  of  history,  of  character,  which  al- 
ways give  rise,  in  spite  of  apoplectic  central- 
ization, to  profound  social  and  political  dif- 
ferences. The  two  Castiles,  separated  by 
their  high  mountain  range,  would  form  two 
powerful  states.  Valentia,  Murcia,  Andalu- 
sia, and  Estremadura  are,  like  Italy,  like 
Greece,  the  regions  of  light  and  inspiration 
and  of  beauty,  the  fruitful  mothers  of  our 
artists,  who  have  dazzled  the  world  with  the 
splendor  of  their  coloring ; of  our  poets,  im- 
mortal through  their  fire  and  their  melody ; 
of  our  orators,  who  preserve  in  the  midst  of 
modern  society  the  ancient  Hellenic  elo- 
quence. The  Aragonese  retains  the  type 
of  the  ancient  Celtiberian  in  his  physique, 
and  preserves  in  his  morale  the  independence, 
the  moderation,  and  the  virility  which  come 
of  his  historical  liberal  institutions.  Cata- 
lonia is  a poetic  Provence,  inhabited  by  men 
as  industrious  as  the  English.  And  these 
races  form  the  most  various  and  most  united 
nation,  and  consequently  the  nation  most 
naturally  federal  in  the  world. 

Each  one  of  these  regions  has  its  history 
apart,  and  each  has  accomplished  great  ex- 
ploits alone,  and  together  they  constitute  one 
of  the  most  united  nationalities  of  Europe. 
Whenever  we  have  been  attacked  from 


abroad,  whenever  the  foreigner  has  sought 
to  strike  at  our  independence,  although  it 
was  with  the  genius  of  the  first  Bonaparte, 
and  although  we  lost  the  battles  of  Ocafia, 
of  Castulla,  we  did  not  lose  our  country,  as 
did  other  nations  at  Waterloo,  at  Austerlitz, 
at  Jena,  at  Sedan ; and  when  the  conqueror 
entered  into  Madrid,  he  did  not  enter  into 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  consequently 
did  not  paralyze  its  life.  ' 

Asturias  alone  made  a treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  its  treaty  was  religiously  ob- 
served by  all  the  nation.  The  alcalde  of 
Mostoles,  an  insignificant  village,  first  de- 
clared war  against  Napoleon,  and  his  decla- 
ration was  the  declaration  of  all  Spain.  The 
village  bell  rang  with  clamor,  and  awoke 
in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  indignation 
against  the  invader ; the  defiles  were  changed 
into  Thermopyhes  of  innumerable  Spartans ; 
the  cities  renewed  Saguntum  and  Numan- 
tia ; the  hunter  became  a guerrilla,  and  the 
guerrilla  a general.  An  improvised  army  fol- 
lowed him  to  victory  or  death.  The  image 
of  the  nation  became,  as  it  were,  impressed  on 
the  heart  of  every  one  of  her  sons.  This 
image  can  not  be  blotted  out  of  the  present 
generation.  No  one  need  ever  think  that 
Spain  can  be  reduced  to  fragments,  and  that 
those  fragments  shall  be,  like  aerolites,  lost 
and  scattered  through  immensity.  Spain  is 
one  through  the  consent  of  all  Spaniards,  is 
federal  through  the  nature  of  her  character, 
her  geography,  and  her  history.  And  the 
federal  republican  form  is  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable to-day  if  we  are  to  unite  with 
the  Portuguese,  a people  restricted  in  terri- 
tory but  great  in  their  history,  who  wrote 
the  poem  of  navigation  and  of  labor,  who 
peopled  the  ocean  with  legionB  like  the  an- 
cient Argonauts,  who  evoked  the  East  Indies 
from  oblivion,  and  who  divided  with  us  the 
immensity  of  the  New  World,  os  they  ought 
to  share  with  .us  to-day  the  vast  promise  of 
another  world  newer  and  wider,  the  lumi- 
nous world  of  justice  and  of  right.  It  is 
certain  that  all  these  ideas,  all  these  noble 
aspirations,  have  profoundly  impressed  our 
country,  and  have  set  in  motion  the  irresist- 
ible republican  current  which  will,  sooner 
or  later,  result  in  eradicating  the  foreign 
monarchy  which  has  scarcely  taken  root  in 
our  soil.  It  is  already  admitted  by  even  its 
partisans  that  this  monarchy  has  not  gained 
a single  adherent,  while  it  has  lost  many  of 
those  who  believed  it  compatible  with  liber- 
ty. The  reactionary  parties  may  wish  to 
overturn  it  by  military  insurrection,  but  mil- 
itary insurrections  in  Spain  do  not  prevail 
when  the  people  take  no  part  in  them,  and 
the  people  will  not,  at  present,  rise  for  any 
cause  but  the  federal  republic.  It  is  evident 
that  the  republic  is  the  natural  heir  of  this 
foreign  monarchy,  which  lives  completely 
isolated  in  its  palace  at  Madrid. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  the  im- 
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possibility  of  restoring  the  monarchical  form 
in  France,  we  will  have  new  encouragement 
for  our  hopes.  Thiers,  in  spite  of  his  history, 
appears  to  me  at  present  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  preservation  and  the  definitive  estab- 
lishment in  France  of  the  republican  form 
of  government.  It  is  true  that  Theirs  has 
founded  a centralized  republic  of  authority, 
without  rights  in  the  citizens  or  autonomy 
in  the  municipalities,  and  without  the  es- 
sential basis  of  all  liberty — a democratic 
government.  But  there  is  such  virtue,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  education  and  cul- 
ture, in  th$  republican  form,  that  Thiers  will 
still  render  an  immense  service  to  his  own 
country  and  to  the  general  life  of  Europe  if 
he  destroys  hereditary  authority,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  it  public  powers  removable  and 
responsible.  There  is  a shadow  upon  these 
hopes.  The  Orleans  family,  after  having 
solemnly  promised  complete  abstention  from 
the  Assembly  ami  from  the  legislative  delib- 
erations in  exchange  for  the  invaluable  right 
of  citizenship,  which  was  denied  them  by 
the  laws  of  their  banishment,  as  soon  as  the 
monarchical  conspiracies  rose  to  the  surface 
reclaimed  their  political  post,  and  their  right 
to  conspire  with  impunity.  Thiers  refused 
to  relieve  them  from  the  promise  they  had 
given.  The  Assembly  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  disregarding  the  impertinences 
of  the  Orleanist  retainers,  who  asked  for  the 
moral  rehabilitation  of  their  masters,  and 
the  princes  arrogantly  and  unscrupulously 
entered  into  the  national  representation. 

To  what  do  they  aspire  f To  the  presi- 
dency of  the  republic  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  d’Aumale,  who,  inheriting  the  titles 
and  estates  of  the  Condos,  appears  to  have 
inherited  their  restlessness  and  their  inor- 
dinate ambition.  Once  established  in  the 
presidency  of  the  republic,  the  A)rleanses, 
like  the  Bonapartes,  will  begin  to  conspire 
against  the  republic.  It  will  be  a different 
method,  but  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
They  will  not  conspire,  like  Corsicans,  in 
secret  conclave,  by  means  of  spies  and  assas- 
sins; they  will  not  go  to  the  barracks  to 
intoxicate  and  corrupt  the  pretorians,  and 
drive  them  blindly  against  the  National  As- 
sembly ; they  will  not  surprise  the  deputies 
at  home  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  dragging  them 
first  to  pruttn  and  then  to  exile ; they  will 
not  cynic^^  retain  in  their  pockets  the 
keys  of  the  National  Assembly,  nor  put  the 
people  in  chains,  nor  drive  them  with  the 
lash  to  the  polls  to  proclaim  their  authority, 
and  crown  the  work  of  usurpation  ; but  they 
will  disturb  the  cities  and  provinces,  pre- 
tending that  the  republic  is  incompatible 
with  order ; they  will  pay  and  pension  the 
propagators  of  monarchical  tradition,  and 
they  will  obtain  from  the  Assembly  what 
Bonaparte  obtained  in  spite  of  an  Assembly ; 
for  they  will  not  assault,  but  swindle,  the  re- 
public— they  will  not  conquer,  but  buy,  the 
Vol.  XLV.— No.  M7.— 2* 


monarchy.  There  is  only  one  remedy  against 
this — that  France  should  be  forewarned, 
and  if  France  is  forewarned  she  will  save 
the  republic. 

The  difficulties  of  restoration  in  France, 
the  weakness  of  the  new  monarchy  in  Spain, 
the  decadence  in  Portugal  of  the  degenerate 
Braganzas,  the  republican  glories  of  Italy — 
all  these  considerations  fill  us  with  con- 
fidence, with  certainty,  that  the  Latin  race 
— that  artistic  and  eloquent  race,  which 
possesses  an  aesthetic  sense  so  vivid,  and  so 
ardent  a worship  of  ideas — will  understand 
that  it  belongs  to  its  plastic  genius  to  pro- 
duce the  new  social  form#  in  Europe,  and  to 
bring  about  a moral  and  political  Renais- 
sance which  shall  be  as  splendid  as  that  with 
which  we  opened  modern  history — that  Re- 
naissance of  art  whose  light  will  never  be  ex- 
tinguished in  the  human  intelligence. 


ON  THE  ORONTES. 

By  J.  AUGUSTUS  JOHNSON. 

FOR  a week  the  river  Orontes  had  been 
our  objective  point.  A well-directed 
effort  under  the  auspices  of  Kiamil  Pasha, 
Governor  of  Tripoli,  whom  we  had  met  in 
the  oak  glades  of  the  Nosairee  Mountains, 
had  utterly  failed  to  carry  us  across  the 
country  in  a straight  line  from  the  town  of 
Jebily,  on  the  coast,  to  Castle  Mudik  at  Apa- 
mia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Turned 
back  by  eight  hundred  armed  Nosairees  of 
Anab  and  Ain-el-Kroom,  who  were  bent  on 
revolt  and  the  indiscriminate  shedding  of 
blood,  we  were  obliged  to  change  our  course, 
and  strike  the  Orontes  three  days  further 
north,  where  the  river  is  spanned  by  the 
bridge  known  as  “ Jisr  Es  Shogre.” 

St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England, 
figures  largely  in  the  traditions  of  these 
parts.  After  a night  at  the  convent  of  St. 
George,  over  against  the  castle  of  Hosn,  and 
the  “entering  in  of  Hamath,”  we  camped 
for  two  days  at  Safeeta,  in  the  Nosairee 
Mountains.  Here  my  companion,  Rev.  S. 
Jessup,  of  the  Syrian  mission,  labored  among 
the  members  of  his  flock  while  the  writer 
was  occupied  in  exploring  the  famous  tow- 
er, of  Crusader  or  Saracenic  origin,  which 
commands  the  country  for  many  miles,  and 
which  stands  upon  a solid  work  of  mason- 
ry, dating  probably  from  the  days  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Tortosa,  also  of  Phoenician  ori- 
gin, but  known  in  history  as  the  Greek 
Antaradus,  which  stands  on  the  coast  and 
in  full  view  of  the  island  of  Ruad  (Arvad), 
was  our  next  stopping-place  for  the  night, 
and  here  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  over 
our  tents,  between  the  huge  remains  of 
primitive  times  and  the  cemetery  of  the 
present  degenerate  inhabitants,  as  we  slept 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
castle  of  Merkab,  perched  upon  a hill  1165 
feet  high,  sheltered  us  from  the  storm  on 
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the  depths,  the  dis- 
tances, the  starry 
heavens,  the  silence, 
and  the  mystery  of 
On  unknown  laud- — 
contributed  to  make 
up  a picture  of  in- 
describable beauty. 
The  hour  of  waiting 
for  dinner  that  night 
will  be  one  of  the 
hours  the  memory 
of  which  will  prob- 
ably outlast  time, 
and  remain  oue  of 
the  joys  that  endure 
forever. 

Bat  we  must  get 
on,  for  our  tents  for 
the  next  night  are 
to  be  pitched  upon 
tlio  O rentes. 

The  dawn  found 
us  in  good  plight. 
The  animals  had  not 
been  disturbed,  and 
nothing  had  been 
We  break- 


stolen 
lasted  before  sun- 
rise, and  under  the 

^ guidance  of  our  cor- 

dial host,  who  did 
nothing  by  halves, 
h ! iJy  and  who  was  mount- 

ed as  before  upon  bis 
smallest  of  donkeys, 
we  soon  reached  the 
main  road,  which  connects  the  Euphrates 
Valley  with  the  sea. 

In  our  impatience  to  reach  the  river,  still 
six  hours  before  ns,  we  soon  parted  from  our 
baggage  train,  and,  with  Kaleel,  t he  janizary, 
pushed  on  through  the  well -watered  val- 
leys and  over  the  chalky  and  wooded  bills 
without  a guide.  Soon  Kaleel  was  left  be- 
hind, his  enthusiasm  and  his  horse  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  ours,  and  we  saw*  him  only 
when,  as  we  stopped  to  get  an  elevation 
upon  some  bill-top,  we  could  see  him  beat- 
ing the  sides  of  his  jaded  steed  ia  the  valley 
below. 

The  emotions  of  Bilboa,  after  his  long 
journey,  when  lie  saw  tor  the  first  time  the 
Pao i fie  Ocean  arc  n oi  general  1 y k no wn . H is- 
tory  does  not  say  w hether  he  threw  up  his 
time-worn  hat.  But.  I must  confess  to  a 
lively  sensation  of  pleasure  and  an  utter 
disregard  for  my  own  turban  when,  after  a 
week  of  hard  riding,  we  looked  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  which  was  ani- 
mated with  all  the  loveliness  that  a silvery 
stream  and  verdant  fields  can  give  to  a land- 
scape. Its  contrast  with  the  hills  behind 
us  gave  it  another  charm. 

We  were  tw  enty  mimitea  in  riding  down 
the  steep,  chalky  bill-sftde  to  the  plaiu.  Our 


homely  cows  that  stood  by,  staring  with 
their  great  eyes  at  this  inroad  of  strangers 
upon  their  quiet  home.  Our  cook  stuck  his 
cane  with  a crooked  handle  into  a crack  of 
the  mud  w all  of  the  house,  and  hanging  his 
lantern  upon  it,  got  out  Ids  cooking  utensils 
and  provisions,  and  began,  at  that  late  hour, 
to  make  the  tire  that  was  to  cook  our  dinner. 
The  muleteers  fed  their  animals,  and  got 
them  all  into  the  position  best,  calculated  to 
resist  a night  attack  from  mountain  wolves 
or  murderous  Kurds.  And  while  my  friend 
was  looking  with  a careful  eye  after  the 
household  arrangements  of  our  litjle  family 
circle  of  two,  who  were  to  sleep  tint  night 
not  in  the  single  inhabitable  room  with  Aba 
Mustafa  and  his  family,  to  which  we  hail 
been  invited  in  common  with  the  servants 
and  muleteers,  but  in  the  open  portico,  ex- 
posed on  three  sides,  and  in  our  own  little 
beds — while  all  this  was  going  on,  I rambled 
about  the  queer  old  place,  and  enjoyed  the 
moonlight  upon  the  sleeping  hills. 

The  dark  body  of  wTooded  shade  on  the 
high  mountains  on  one  side,  and  an  im- 
mense stretch  of  rolling  hills  in  one  of  na- 
ture’s grandest  amphitheatre*  on  the  other, 
all  brightly  illuminated  and  bathed  in  the 
witchery  of  Syrian  moonlight — the  heights, 
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td  bo  suited,  m UUj  superiors  would  have 
&U!e>.  Hint  we  sat  dc>*’u,  and,  softer  fexpiaxs* 
Atory  remarks.  proceeded  tb  make  ouf  wants 
known. 

y*  ]&  the  sountiy  safe  ou  tie  other  aide  tM 
>v Ye*.  The  Faatui^aof  Hamath,  who  Is 
asjoep  in  the  next  jSSmi,  tamo  op  yester- 
day with  only  hra  horsemen.  He" found 
every  thing  quiet.1’ 

kt  Can  yim  gi  ye  n»  a tumpte  of  horectopnd 
(0  en«m>  we  will  par  them  well 
go  with  ha  to  El-Bam  fH 
u*  When?  i#  Ei-Bura  !*?  The  pusha  did,  hot 
know.  1 '/•■•  * '. :;!'v;';/:i;  ' ‘ t / ’'v.: 

The  cadi  now  cawo  in — o £lean,  neatly 
built,  well  - dressed,  anil  polite  Arab  fttitp* 
Tripoli  fx  atrikirig  contrast  to  .the  fat,  fnvw- 
iind  sensual  creature  who  sat  in  Xhv 
seat  of  ike  gorenaur— and  then  eaiue  the 
commander  of  ttih  uiiHhtry  fttath/n  at  the 
bridge.  The  cadi  *>mi) tnl  a pleasant,  > i»i)y 
Minin,  but  did  mif  know  El-Bum.  Bub  flic 
emmuaudant  had  been  (lp<r^  ?*' Bf.x  linorwof 
tWb  riding  on<  tbo  rfxai,frpifi  Aleppo  to  Ksdal- 

f. ^ ^;V'  ' . ]'.i  \:*A 

Only  six  hours  from  the  tyidge,  and  th# 
country  «afo  That  was  jwHiHfrtrbiry;  But 

W(V  uiuat  tipi'uc)  the  hVght  at  the  bridge. 

The  pWhn  no w l*?£an  to  wake  up  a JHiUy 
and  eanietJ  on  h dtahi^ne  xn  Turkish  witti 
our  liraro  KaWI,  while  wM  indk<d  Afid>ie  te 
thrunap  of  the  Ihvy  , apfi  ia  hhiv  ^C  the  aWdifV 

were  as  large  ! tyUffartite^ 

painful  a sting-  Hedr^ehed.  with  food  anil  } • tkai.jfht}  ?wir- 

iwhand  the  quiet \*>wiy  i>f  the  plaipV^h^h  swtf*  fmu  ohbrge  of 

smiled  about  redo*  a*  rea*  to  tilo  high-  - twtnprii'm,  oitd  wtu  very  careless  and  >:rmu». 
iandv  on  the  other*  m\o>  we  imlfe  into  titoMos-  oftirn  riper  .#nd  slept  lunch  white  awaithlg 
fdth  of  Ear  Shogri*,  nutter  the  hod  of  the  aiyl  vul  ttf.teft  • -.Tina*  .added  ui, 

the  mania!  Katee!.  Ori*  through  lbs  dirty,  .aftS  ^V,  "'•  tv 

iianq\y,  and  street  a:  and  hotwuen  Wk% 

ho'ttWfa,  «ye  p^H'ded 
t4>  tlie^rai,or  ^»v^rmaeot-bmf»r\  to  aetvk  the 


K%LWEU  TUX  ktli. 


lowil  anthomUe&f  AiVb^iy^hMJi 
to  lliorMtfety  Of  tteromladn  the  o^hei:siile  of 
the  rtretv  nod,  w#  might  wojat  Hi  a escort  and 
guide-  u"  Wc  umsit  seO  thy  govornur  and  got 
dsafe-i'ondu»'t.H 
The  goyornor  wr«\  asleep, 

^ Wako  ium  liy?*  paid  KaJeol  mr  *'  the  bow* 
wish  to  p$  liinr  or  ant »*.” 

The  of  the  eaiujaoau  were  nship* 

tfthed  ut  KtdotTp  imiVidtuiee ; !mt  a^he  Uj»*kcd 
eery  fierce — his  nmslnchtvi  Were  rather  .fcVr* 
muiahlb^Wy  rdary^I  mccimnicAllr.  -'.After; 
fiva  roinriti^  of  Impatient 
osh^r^d  inUt  thi  prv-<f*#<*.  tin?  s^mv  a 
Ihrgu^sterldjbAldai^t^hurVtep 
hwl  khan  ruan tiotied  by  form er  rtayetets;  hot? 
tho  mom  in  which  wc  fooud  the  governor 
war  Hdiculpasly  small.  The  Turkish  of!!- 
ciki,  who  has  replaced  f he  tyriutnicul  feudal 
efiwf  of  fyrinvt  diiyn,  was  the  tmnsi  surly 
of  petty  jnishast  He  did  not  rj*e  from  his 
s^at,  where  kf*  Uailheari  t/ikiug  his  sh-sta  in 
this  the  council-chamber,  did  ho  ask  us 


TCfVkt.Aii  F4*U«  it  J>5K  o suoanit. 


habfeh*$  magazine, 


ah  ihdeHuite  amount,  of  goviTtmimif.  parron- 
?*g(V  provided  }m  brought  back  a certificate 
iif  eorninct- 

At  this  bint  of  jhau'ik^.tii^U  visions  of  h ankie 
gold  flouted  before  Iii*  poo  tic  mi  ml,  and  the 

man  coostMifiHl  ^ Tkiyjgixfy  piasters 
liiol  a pi^cisi‘f  hard,  mid  to  eta  Hie  sound,  but 
his  i mac  hi  a turn  w*j$  captivated  by  The  alin 
him  ip  Air  lliidtomith'd  ^ 

being  UiA  open  - sesame  tv , <' v*;it  OrhmkdV 
heart,  He  was  kr  sleep  At  ouk  caoijV,  bud 
Hi  atari  with  m a)  $ ho  i albs!  to : 

•up  pea v 4ft  t U#  j» ro j > * *fv  u \ on \ e id,  1 to. • « b d m i d e a t 
.i  y*  s,  :<  tuiiidrhd*  on  tin-  moIoh  of  in*  foot. 
The  guide  showed  (ill  Ins  tenth  a&  he  smiled 
in  T«>anvt»w>  k*  the  ettieorV  v&niing;  and  pot- 
ting Ins  1 until  ?o  tbe  gnmnd,  he  raised  if  slow- 
ly U>  Frit*  hj>»  umi  tiu  iofehumh  utiil  said) 

' ‘ U pun  :my  he, -of  he  if/7  - 

Meanwhile  the  SimvC  emli  had  explained 
to  my  friernlfh»i?t  Hk*  great  twtloof  Merkaii, 
where  w»  bfnl.^pCi't  t.Ui?  Zinnia?*  vf.-iu  mine 
corned  in  the  kM<*j>  of  km  Khuhiftd,  who 
gu vo  the  date  of  its  cwnsHUtdioii  aa  454  of 
the  fTegirsL, 

Wit  took &kvc  of  Gm  'tw  of  ami, . 

tutfering  -olhee  in  riiuuber 

• rmtim.  iy?.T»t‘ - Wu*d' 1 i*.  ■'mfiWrP  than  we  had 
i^oVPOd  tTO?ii  the  FhihKtitica  in  Jebrf  No- 
Miirety *p$  that  we  should  *p«md  Sunday  n\ 
Ihimftth,  and  tlm  Sunday  following  at  Bunt  • 
i }h?c.  m rmte  .ft>? • <>'01  fc*yrjAo  homos,  y 

i K#l*el  frow  took  our  hpx>^4  k>  l»e ,*ihodr 
uiul  to  extract  the  leeches  Which  had' 'Tlnhg- 
! to  t lieir ; ‘Weeding for  -set* end  «h*y«. 

I He  alsnr  t<w>k  wit&  ttu>.  ottr  undovUas, >.'jTiot*b 
! eonsktrubm*  Lad  hern  much  shaken  hy  the 


TUB  ,/4'PL 

the  fact  that  th e gorofi  wiwii  t hbwmeii.  woro 
opt  collecting  the  the  vtirloiw  dis- 

tricts under  the  government  of  the  hridgey 
ami  lo  the  demand  of  the  Governor  of  Ha- 
math fur  rm  ivr.ot  t of  th  e horsemvh  ro  Hc"orn- 
pany  lrini  to  Aiitioc}^  made  the  prior  imm 
nnnmiafde.  He  naturally  dremled  oar  ro- 
qiu^t  tYo  an  eaeiirt. 

Allthis  wn^  mnde  kmiwD  to  o«  iti  an  aside, 
and  we  at  dhe<v  rdteww!  Ah'^-  liihMt  .c«f  the  un- 
comforrahle  fTtnekoudjy  by  iiestmng  him 
that  WO  wanted  jin  hm^eimnu  >4  0^iy  gi  ve 
ns  h Aiotmah  Ft  sho  w os  fh<$  roi*d.  VVe  wtU 
prukM-i  uumei\Wr  ' ..’  •.•'VS^V 


The  pHskataew  of  nfi  inmSvhc  Qimld  shnw 
h&  tin  road ; fraukaml 

e^our eeut  ftA  a x^|hu-iu^i , who  h?H*vv 
the  country  well . The  num  came,  bofcf 
tirnuh  fthd  fearthi  of  heiag  umile  to  (^tre 
without  pay,  hj?  a31  of 

the  roads;  A miUier  /nu»>  a huhoon  hy  yro- 
foasioh;  '%$&■  $enl  for  and  eh,ihe>  Hh  knew 
the  i'oad,  Hi>  would  tahe  «« to  Ekfef^  fe*d 
from  them#  to;  Kahd-ekM  inJ.ik  v t wo  dny^ 
j«*nrr.ey,  for  one  hu  ml  reel  piaxteiW,  ThW 
was  move  ihar*  Ihe  tave*;  of  liv^  dxtys^  Work. 
The  pushay  SfvCing  that  w*  wer^  gettiu^  fiit'. 
so  well  without  hun/  now  hocame  jtdrthhv 
and  olhiroaTlfty  piasters.  The  guide  lioak 
TiH^I,  Ho  could  make  mere  uumoy  in  pla't' 
Vng  (in  elown  al  a tvWtrf  wedfUngv  Thu 

man  of  the  sword  ?igoin  .wdvml  unr  trouble 

hy  otfcThig  in  >Mir  hohaif  si^ty 

on  ttio  road  And  backshish  at  tli«  tunl,  and 


AWii>,  ueu  xatuK, 
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jtrjscriO'S  ov  x ruturriRv  wmi  tub  oiioaraw. 


journey  ,;jfbr  tmUpieiif,  while  we  went  ^own  j gle~-a»  \h$  pivnUib  wmiy , in  its 

vo  theriv^domk-to  select  v&  place  for  our  ; U>rf  none  conr.se  of  about  2tK)  tailed  through 
tout*.  j various  geological  forrua  turns,  J*j  its  oJt'orf 

*th%  Owmte*  at  this  point,  after  dividing  , tunmeh  the  mu. 
it#-  .i ?&U&»  between-  several  little  islands  ih  j This  iivur  i*  rio  mere  poetic  tjetion/bot  fa 
«Vi4^re*m  ~ islaotfa  tevtored  with  pietnr-ln  brave  reality.  It  can  nut  boast,  like  the 
osqua  popiaT»tn;«#  and  practical  cabla*ge  wat**re , of  DattiwacriH,  of  fertiir,:i?jg  that 
gardens— ttovvw  under  n bridge  of  fourteen  u Pearl  of  the  'Enat;*-  or,  like  tliv  of 

arehe*,  an*ltJhehding  to  the  rmrti^  nishes  #rf'  hiJrifk  at  tJNr  base  of  Hettbfitg  ami  o career 
far  a*  latitude  .Kg  W,  where  its  non! vein  through  the  bratm  of  Moroni.  the  <Sb&  of 
tentxtat  irt  blwAtUcted  hv  the  great  range  of  Galilee,  iwitf  the  Holy  Land;  yet  tbe  river 
Am&incn,  and,  turning  abruptly,  flows  west ! of  Northern  Syria  has  rnerjfo,  of  its  otwn. 
through  the  intid  mit  of  tin* plain/ and  bf  .-The  Ababa «?'aJliH^4t; t bemad  vo.» 
the  town  'of  Antioch,. impittiant ' p$&  of ) m the  ostoia  of  lh(niaM*o$(  nud  tot  lost  in 
which  rmee  stood  apbu  an  tohttjd,  until  it  the  desert  ip  a vain  attempt  to  reach  the 
united  fitu>  freab  waters  of  Norf  hetu  8ynaEtiidm<tvs  or  r.he  Persian  Onif/  The  Litany 
with  the  asli  £ea  at  Buadedi,  The  (1<«i>ou  !**►},  s|*rHijf£hg  fottfu  a>mdllakf?  m.$ 

oral  harbor  m the  coast.,  in  tafcHmhvM*  :p  | mile*  *putlmoKt  of  fl^ilbec,  mx’heft  the  tea 
Whatever  nmy  be  guM  of  the  diminutive  through  a ravioe  of  The  'X^d^ob.nhtnit'.liyb 
*i»s  of  Syrian  streams,  the  Qronttw,  at  Uwtv  .milt**  north  nfTyrc,  without  doing  afty  ihirtg 
is  entitled to-  r«*spcct>  From  T>*  pricwipftl  tir  buaal  Of  bevpid  w little  uTignfhm  of  the 
tsonrce,  Aiie^hAuHyi  (latitude  $4 a eo- ' narrow  plain  of  Cieh^Syndy  nod  rlie  still 
pious  turd  heatrtifnJ  fountain  2fl^  feet  almyiV  htfrtjqtitifc  strip of  eimd.  The  Jordan  'konst* 


most  ^icirccy  ad  the  trait  «tturro of  a rivec,  Tke 

mo»t  rervoif*  *ori?ce  of  rtir  Orwi U‘*  \*  f!i«  nixi  a\  Lets 
weh,  about  (gu i -uUleci  yortUiWi  treui  Baalbec, 
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the  country.  Rock- 
'd and  shaken  fur 

BSn  ELM  A,  HIA1 i AWTIOOS,  feurrOSEO  SIT*  Ofr  OAPilKK.  l>y  t hft  historian, 

occurred  iu  a.i>, 

of  Jerusalem,  and  about  25  miles  526,  and  destroyed  250,000  persons  who  wen* 
i,  it  w as  of  easy  access  from  Da-  gathered  here  iu  celebration  of  one  of  their 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  great  festivals;  iu  1822  oue-cpiartor  of  its 
in.  Founded  and  occupied  by  population  were  killed.  Sufed  and  Tiberias. 
*rs  of  Alexander  the  Grunt,  300  in  Galilee,  were  overthrow  n in  18:57,  and  it 
bantiful  Antioch”  one©  contain-  seems  probable  that  these  convulsions,  (races 
tiou  of  half  a million.  Its  w alls  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  depression  of 
»paeo  of  nearly  seven  miles  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead  Sea,  will  con. 
bo,  and  sustained  four  hundred  tinue  to  afflict  these  Bible  lands  until  there 
towers,  each  containing  a stair-  shall  be  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth. 
vo  or  three  rooms.  This  “Eye  This  little  town  of  8 h ogre,  under  whose 
although  called  God’s  City,  protection  wo  pitch  our  tents  on  the  north 
the  city  of  the  gods.  Bacchus  j side  of  the  bridge,  has  a population  of  about 
ity,  and  tbe  adjacent  grove  of  j 5000  souls,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  follower* 
* tli*'  seat  of  pleasure.  Lucius  j of  tlio  Prophet,  and  with  its  district  is  held 
dissolute  noble,  once  lavished  • by  a caimacan  under  the  Governor-General 
m a single  supper  at  Antioch  of  Aleppo.  The  former  governor,  Moham- 
s the  third  city  of  the  Roman  med  Aga  Yunan,  was  the  hereditary  feudal 

chief,  and  almost  depopulated  the  country 
lo  and  Christian  Autioch  1ms  by  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  huprjsoi)- 
r famous  for  its  misfortunes.  It  ment  of  men,  the  abduction  of  women,  and 
*d  iu  turn  by  the  Pei-si  ana,  Ro-  the  seizure  of  property,  which  he  held  for 
ensT  Crusaders,  and  Turks,  and  ransom.  This  ngu  was  a shrewd  villain, 
itly  pillaged  ; but  its  greatest  for  lie  did  not  molest  Christians  of  any  sect, 
: been  the  volcanic  character  of  lest  (hey,  through  the  foreign  consuls  on  the 
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coast  and  at  Aleppo,  should  raise  the  cry  of 
u the  persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Turks,” 
and  thus  bring  him  into  trouble.  But  the 
less  befriended  Moslems  and  Nosairees  suf- 
fered fearfully  at  his  hands,  until  the  Porte, 
in  its  leveling  tendencies,  broke  down  the 
feudal  system,  and  gradually  enfeebled  the 
great  ruling  families,  who  had  so  often  dis- 
puted with  the  sultan  as  to  their  feudal 
service.  While  this  system  has  freed  the 
land  from  these  rapacious  chiefs,  it  has  sub- 
stituted Turkish  officials,  who,  though  nom- 
inally conforming  to  codes  of  law,  practi- 
cally do  as  they  like.  The  latter  may  he 
changed  at  pleasure,  but  the  former  held 
their  places  until  removed  by  the  bow’string, 
or  by  some  stronger  rival. 

Both  systems  have  their  advantages ; but 
I am  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  appointing  Turks  from  a dis- 
tance, crude,  uneducated,  and  corrupt  as 
many  of  them  are,  is  better  for  the  Porte 
and  better  for  the  people,  for  it  puts  an  eud 
to  local  struggles  for  superiority  and  border 
warfare  between  feudal  houses,  and  requires 
pasha  and  peasant  alike  to  recognize  the 
common  authority  of  the  sultan.  And  al- 
though the  military  force  of  the  Porte  is 
not  always  sufficient  to  keep  in  subjection 
united  clans  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
such  as  the  Nosairees,  the  Armenians,  the 
Marouites,  and  the  Druses,  yet  the  work  of 
subjugation  and  assimilation  is  gradually 
going  on,  and  the  people  generally  are  more 
quiet  and  contented  every  year,  as  the  pres- 
ent system,  however  poorly  administered,  is 
carried  into  effect. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, it  probably  means  to  act  kindly 
toward  the  various  races  subject  to  its  con- 
trol, and  but  for  the  wretched  character  of 
some  of  its  subalterns  and  the  fanaticism 
of  the  people,  its  theory  pf  patriarchal  rule 
would  be  carried  out  in  a more  satisfactory 
manner. 

Administrative  ability  and  practical  wis- 
dom must  have  existed  somewhere  in  the 
councils  of  the  Porte,  for  it  has  avoided  the 
error  which  has  proved  fatal  to  other  and 
more  enlightened  states — that  of  endeavor- 
ing to  enforce  conformity  to  the  religion  of 
the  state,  to  the  language  of  the  dominant 
race,  and  to  the  usages  of  the  ruling  class. 
Its  faults  of  omission  and  commission  are 
many,  but  it  is  a spectacle  worthy  of  admi- 
ration to  see  on  Asiatic  soil,  in  so  vast  an 
empire,  ruled  as  it  is  by  the  spiritual  head 
of  a fanatical,  aggressive,  and  persecuting 
people,  almost  as  many  churches  and  sects 
as  there  arc  subject  races,  and  all  of  them 
worshiping  according  to  their  accustomed 
usages  in  their  own  churches  with  the  full 
authorization  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  government.  The  sultan  assumes  to 
protect  every  sect  in  the  unmolested  enjoy- 
ment of  its  own  religion,  whether  of  Jew- 


ish, Christian,  pagan,  or  of  heretical  Mos- 
lem origin,  not  only  from  its  own  Islamism, 
but  from  the  persecution  of  each  other.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  marked  and  bloody 
as  they  have  been,  are  of  a local,  occasional, 
and  temporary  character. 

The  score  of  Seleucide  kings  who  for  247 
years  ruled  over  a kingdom  which  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  had  established  in 
Syria,  and  whose  head-quarters  were  on  the 
banks  of  this  classic  stream,  at  Seleucia,  at 
Antioch,  and  at  Apamia,  were  less  wise  and 
less  liberal  than  the  Ottomans  who  wrested 
the  vestiges  of  the  Seleucide  creation  from 
the  hands  of  their  degenerate  Byzantine  suc- 
cessors. 

The  attempt  to  impose  the  religion,  laws, 
and  language  of  jthe  Greeks  upon  the  sub- 
ject races  inevitably  led  to  revolt. 

Antiochus  II.  was  successful  in  other  re- 
spects, and  was  flattered  by  his  Syrian  sub- 
jects with  the  title  of  Theos  because  of  his 
victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  when  he  un- 
wisely attempted  to  enforce  conformity  to 
Greek  customs  and  religion,  his  influence 
declined,  and  he  soon  met  with  a violent 
death.  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  has  been 
called  the  brilliant,  the  clement,  the  hu- 
mane Antiochus,  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  fury 
of  an  incensed  populace  while  attempting 
a seizure  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
of  Belus.  Seleucns  Philopator  gave  orders 
for  the  plunder  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  assassinated  by  Heliodorus,  his  tool. 
Antiochus  Epiplianes  massacred  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem,  and  left  an  army  of 
60,000  men  with  orders  to  extirpate  the  few 
who  continued  to  defend  themselves  in  Ju- 
daea. Prohibiting  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  law,  he  profaned  the  Temple  and  set 
up  his  own  statue  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering:  This  Antiochus,  called  Illustrious 
by  historians,  but  more  appropriately  desig- 
nated by  the  people  of  Antioch  as  Epimanes , 
or  madman,  next  issued  a decree  ordering 
all  the  nations  subject  to  his  dominion  to 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
to  abandon  all  others.  Armenia  and  Par- 
thia  revolted  in  consequence.  While  plun- 
dering a temple  at  Elymais  he  was  ignomin- 
iously  repulsed  by  the  people,  who  flew  to 
arms.  Learning  at  Ecbatana  that  his  ar- 
mies had  been  defeated  in  Judma,  and  that 
the  Jews  had  demolished  the  heathen  stat- 
ues and  had  restored  the  ancient  worship, 
he  resolved  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  extirpate 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  but  died  on  the 
road  to  Babylon,  B.c.  165.  Nicator,  losing 
the  affections  of  his  people,  was  soon  ex- 
pelled from  Antioch. 

At  length  the  Syrians,  weary  of  this  repe- 
tition of  despotic  interference  with  their 
creeds  and  customs,  determined  to  exclude 
the  dynasty  of  Seleucus  from  the  throne. 
In  the  hope  of  finding  tranquillity  under  a 
different  sceptre,  they  offered  the  crown  to 
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Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  83  B.c.  He 
reigned  hut  a short  time,  when  the  Rom  an  8 
came  in,  as  the  avowed  protectors  of  the 
freedom  of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
races  in  Asia. 

This  is  a sad  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
peoples  who  lived  hero  upon  the  Oronten. 
The  present  government  does  not  interfere 
with  the  laws,  language,  or  religion 

of  its  most  diverse  population.  The  Turk* 
ish  pashas,  who  s]>cuk  only  their  own  lan- 
guage, are  provided  with  a hast  of  interpret- 
ers, and  their  doors  are  open  to  the  meanest 
subject.  Under  this  system  the  mutually 
hostile  and  anti-Moslem  sects  remain  tran- 
quil, and  revolt  is  never  attempted,  unless 
stirred  up  by  some  ambitious  chief  in  pur- 
suit of  personal  aggrandizement,  except  as 
in  the  case  of  Crete,  where  rebellion  was  fos- 
tered by  foreign  intrigue,  and  promoted  by 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officials. 

Although  the  Seleueide  kingdom  was  of 
short  and  bloody  duration,  it  will  have  an- 
swered a useful  purpose  if  it  teaches  the 
world  a lesson  — as  it  lias  taught  Turkey, 


and  as  it  has  failed  to  teach  Russia  in  Po- 
land— that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  rulers 
to  stamp  out  the  religion,  language,  and 
usages  of  a subject  race  will  result  in  dis- 
aster to  both  parties.  This  is  especially 
true  of- the  Asiatic  peoples,  in  whom  the  re- 
ligious instinct  is  the  strongest;  for  they 
seem  to  submit  to  any  government,  however 
faulty  in  other  respects,  which  will  leave 
their  religions,  customs  undisturbed. 

The  mind  of  a citizen  of  the  Western  world, 
where  things  work  clear  after  their  prelimi- 
nary agitation  among  the  people,  is  always 
interested  in  witnessing  the  operation  of 
systems  older  than  those  that  prevail  in  his 
own  country.  This  village  of  Shogre.  shall 
serve  m an  example,  as  antiquated  as  it  is 
curious. 

Burekhardt,  w ho  w as  here  in  1812,  says  that 
Edlib  (six  hours  distant)  and  Es  8 h ogre  are 
held  by  the  feudal  family  of  Kuperlizaade, 
of  Constantinople.  Part  of  the  revenue  of 
Edith  aud  that  of  Sliogre  is  a wnkf  attached 
to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  contributes  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  these  “holy  cities/* 
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Chaplain  Maundrctl,  in  speaking  of  ihn 
river  and  itt*  fish*  &itys:  u Ifw  waters  are 
turbid  and  very  unwholesome,  find  it#  fish 
worse,  as  >re  found  by  oxporitmce,  then 
being  no  person  of  all  oar  company  tbfri  had 
eaten  of  them  overnight  but  found  himself 
much  indispoHed  the  next  nKd'Uibgv*  Not- 
withstanding  this  caution,  w«  ate  freely* 
digested  fully,,  and  W ere  t bank fuL  No  bone* 
snick  in  out  throat*,  and  no  souvenir  ivnuun- 
cel  to  suggest  impnideuee  on  our  part.  Nor 
did  vrt>  realize  ibo  fears*  of  Ptolemy,  King  of 
Egypt,  who  decreed  that  annual  supplier 
from  the  watei^  of  the  Nile  should  bo  sent  to 
ftoleunht,  where  his  daughter  was  married 
to  Antioch uh,  the  king,  rather  than  that  sin- 
should  tmfler  from  the  water*  of  Syria.  We 
drank  from  the  .(stream  and  wore 


Edli.b  pay*  twenty  pursca  per  /umurn  h*  the 
said  family,  and  fifteen  purse*  to  the  holy 
cities  j Shogre  pays  fifteen  purses  to  the 
Ivufiejdis,  and  on  to  the  holy  cities.  The 
revenue  arising  from  thirteen  or  fourteen 
villages  in  fho  vic.iuirv  has  boon  assigned  to 
the  support  of  several  hospitals  which  the 
Kit  per)  is  have  built  in  that  town,  where  a 
number  of  poor  people  are  daily  fed  gratia. 
Muumi.reJl  sju-aks  of  one  founded  by  the 
aecojifi  Kupevii,  feud  tmtUiwwt  wrih  a 
U\u  lY-wium.  H«*  jfoflfld  tte  khan  ill  his 
arrival  (a. in  101*7)  crowded  with  a great 
number  of  Turkish  hadjia  botoal  fijr  Mecca, 
“but  never!  hfdoss  we  met  with  a peaceful 
rei  option  among  them.*’  He  aUj  apeak*  of 
the  town  as  pretty  large,  hut  exceedingly 
filthy, 

The  pas^ngv  of  the  bridge  is  now  fn^y  the 
toll  of  t wo  cent*  per  head  having  been  abol- 
ished long  ago  lit  c<»uw;*queueo  of  t he  revolt 
of  the  people. 

Our  tents  soon  arrived,  and  were  pitched 
upon  the  grassy  bank  near  the  water's  edge- 
On  all  sides  of  us  were  piles  of  boiled  wheat, 
drying  in  the  sun,  and  thus  beooimog  truus* 
famed  into  fmrgbuol;  <mr  of  thp  .national 
disho*  of  Syria,  Women,  sum II  children, 
and  old  men  were  in  charge,  and  some  wen' 
washing  baskets  of  the  golden  grain  in  the 
rivi'i  water  While  standing  knee* deep  in  the 
stream.  A harm  legged  fi>divnnarj  threw  his 
net  and  brought  ti&hf  .fresh  from  the  swift 
current*  find  left  them  thmndenng  upon  the 
glass  for  <mr  supper. 


satisfied. 

Our  locat  ion  in  the  bend  of  the  ri  ver  otahlod 
Ms  Us  look  up  through  the  arches  of  the 
bridge,  and  down  the  stream  no  til  it  lost  it- 
self among  the  hills,  which  seemingly  took 
it  to  their  very  hearts.  The  ruins  of  arches 
on  the  other  side,  and  tin?  solid  masonry  of 
the  mill -I ace  under  t he  bridge,  are  explained 
by  a passage  from  Mainidreih  The  rivw 
hereabouts  is  of  good  bmtdfh,  and  yet  ho 
rapid  t hat  it  turns  great  wheels  madid  for 
lifting  up  thn  water  by  its  natural  swift 
without  any  force  added  to  it  by  confining 
its  *tmuu.?r  Thete  are  no  wheels  now  hero; 
but  the  great  Persian  wheel*  at  Hw math, 
seventy  he t in  eircnnderoiiee,  throw  light 
ou  the  subject  of  irrigation  its  practiced  lien- 
in  former  rime*  Bright  moonlight  upon  the 
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bridge*  revealed  a spectacle  which  differed  light,  when  nature  and  man  were  awakening 
greatly  from  that  of  Iduo,  hut  each  rejoiced  in  to  the  new  life  of  another  day,  the  outlines 
beauties  peculiar  to  itself.  A stroll  over  this  of  Mount  Cassius  were  gradually  brought 
well-made  bridge  of  fourteen,  arches  showed  out,  with  its  brow  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
its  length  to  he  331  paces,  and  revealed  here  above  us.  It  stood  there,  silent  and  grand, 
and  there  huge  beveled  stones, which  suggest-  in  striking  contrast  with  the  river,  which  is 
e<l  the  presence  of  the  Phoenicians  further  ever  in  motion.  The  river  had  not  slept, 
north  than  Hamath  in  the  days  of  the  patri-  Its  song  is  the  same  day  and  night.  But  the 
arch  Abraham.  The  song  of  the  swiftly  glid-  myriads  of  birds  in  the  poplar- trees  were 
ing  river  was  an  effectual  lullaby,  and  the  as  excited  over  another  clay's  probation  as 
night  was  passed  without  disturbance  from  though  they  had  fluttered  into  a new  stage 
friend  or  foe.  At  early  dawn  we  proved  the  of  existence.  And  they  wakened  with  a song, 
actual  and  continued  existence  of  the  Oron-  Near  our  touts  were  a man,  a woman,  and 
tea,  and  were  glad  to  tiud  that  it  was  not  a a child  sleeping  under  a mat  near  their  store 
mirage,  or  ft  mere  dream  of  the  desert.  of  washed  wheat.  The  child  waked,  and 

After  breakfast,  by  starlight,  while  my  waked  with  a cry,  a piteous  wail.  Tin*  pnr- 
compauion  was  doing  missionary  work  at  ent«  begun  to  stir  themselves,  and  looked 
the  tent,  and  while  the  muleteers  were  j around,  grim  and  silent,  but  they  uttered  no 
busy  in  their  labor  of  preparation,  I had  j note  of  gladness.  They  were  not  birds:  why 
time  for  another  stroll,  In  the  dim  morning  should  they  sing?  The  woman  gave  the 
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child  into  the  arms  of  the  sleepy  father,  ami 
went  ont  to  the  town  in  quest  of  food.  Mo* 
hammed,  the  returned  conscript,  who  slept 
near  by,  under  a mat,  with  A wad,  our  guide, 
as  a guard  for  our  property  duriug  the  night, 
now  rubbed  his  eyes,  aud  getting  up,  shook 
himself,  and  kindled  ft  tire  wit  h old  reeds,  and 
sat  down  on  his  heels  and  warmed  himself, 
Perhaps  he  was  a tire -worshiper,  and  per- 
formed his  matins  while  rubbing  his  hands 
before  the  flattie,1  Several  Moslems  went 
down  to  the  bank,  and  after  performing 
their  ablutions  began  to  pray,  A flock  of 
sheep  with  Bedouin  shepherds  came  down 
to  drink,  while  a camel  train  jostled  me  on 
the  bridge. 

The  grand  old  mountains,  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  which  look  down  with  pater- 
nal fondness  upon  this  river,  their  own  pet 
child,  as  it  sweep*  in  growing  strength  and 
beauty  from  the  intermediate  plains  of  Cade. 
Syria,  had  long  ago  ceased  to  accompany  it, 
and  confiding  their  prodigal  to  the  Nosairee 
range,  remain  quietly  at  home.  The  Jebel 
Nosairee,  though  outwardly  of  dark  and  for-  j 
bidding  aspect,  is  yet  kindly  in  its  contribu- 1 
turns,  and  watches  from  its  gloomy  heights 
the  river’s  flow,  until,  full-grown,  the  stream 
turns  at  a right  angle*  and  rushing  hy  An- j 
tioch  and  Cassius,  speeds  onwartl  to  the  sea.  i 

We  were  sorry  to  leave  the  river  and  go ! 
out  into  the  desert,  where  the  Hart  paufceth 
after  the  water  brooks,  and  where  water  is 
found  but  seldom,  and  only  as  the  reward  of 
painful  labor  and  distant  transportation.  i 


The  chickens  on  the  house-top*  began  to 
crow,  and  by  the  time  the  sum  was  fairly  np 
we  were  all  mounted  and  over  the  bridge, 
under  the  guidance  of  Awad,  who  was  to 
show  us  t he  wonders  of  Northern  Syria. 

Before  leaving  the  river  for  the  desert.,  let 
us  hear  from  the  guide  the  legend  of  the 
bridge. 

“ The  bridge  was  built.** 


said  A wad,  as  we 
began  the  ascent  on  the  Aleppo  side,  u by  a 
princess  who  had  married  a shepherd.  The 
princess,  after  a brief  honey-moon  of  only 
three  days*  duration,  was  left  to  mourn  the 
absence  of  her  fugitive  spouse,  who  had  fled 
to  the  desert.  She  had  treated  him  to  every 
luxury  of  civilized  life,  had  given  him  a pal- 
ace and  slaves  to  serve  him,  but  being  a son 
; of  the  Arabs,  ho  was  a Bedouin,  and  could 
I not  endure  the  trammels  of  city  life.  He 
! had  resumed  his  tattered  garments  and  fled 
! for  freedom. 

“ The  d i stressed  princess  won  1 d not  lie  cqtn- 
j forted.  For  years  she  waited  in  vain  for 
j some  news  of  him  from  the  people  she  had 
! sent  out  to  seek  him.  In  her  extremity  she 
j hit  upon  a new  device.  Proclaiming  that 
i she  was  about  to  build  a bridge  and  a paved 
road  to  Kalat-el-Mudik,  and  offering  fifty  pi- 
asters per  day  to  every  shepherd  who  w ould 
j come  to  work,  she  placed  her  pavilion  on  the 
! eastern  side  of  the  river.  Here  she  sat  close- 
ly veiled,  and,  holding  her  infant  child  in  her 
ami*,  carefully  inspected  every  candidate  for 
employment.  One  of  the  conditions  to  which 
! all  the  workmen  were  subject  was  that  each 
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one,  before  entering  the  service,  should  hold 
in  his  arms  the  little  prince,  who  was  always 
crying  for  his  absent  father.  If  the  child 
should  cease  to  cry  in  the  arms  of  any  one, 
the  new-comer  would  be  thus  identified  as 
the  long-lost  father.  At  last  the  errant  hus- 
band, while  tending  his  sheep  on  the  arid 
plains  of  the  interior,  heard  of  the  bridge 
and  of  the  high  wages  offered  for  laborers. 
He  looked  at  his  rags  and  thought  of  the 
fifty  piasters,  and,  like  many  others,  went  to 
the  bridge.  Like  the  others,  he  saw  the 
veiled  lady,  and  in  his  turn  held  the  crying 
child.  The  child  in  his  amis  stopped  cry- 
ing, having  recognized  his  father.  The  prin- 
cess revealed  herself,  and  claimed  her  shep- 
herd; and  this  time,  to  make  sure  of  him, 
resigned  her  dominion  over  the  river  towns, 
and  took  him  to  Constantinople. 

“ The  bridge  was  now  finished ; but  hav- 
ing accomplished  her  object,  the  princess 
abandoned  the  road  to  Kalat-el-Mudik, 
and  it  has  never  been  completed  to  this 
day.” 

" But,  Awad,”  said  Kaleel,  our  skeptical 
janizary,  " how  did  the  child  recognize  the 
father  whom  he  had  never  seen  ?” 

u By  the  smell,  of  course,”  replied  Awad, 
who  now  began  to  sing  aplaintive  air  which, 
he  said,  the  princess  sang  while  sitting  in 
her  tent,  pensive  and  alone. 

The  historical  accuracy  of  this  account  is 
not  vouched  for,  nor  is  the  veracity  of  Awad, 
who  is  an  Oriental  story-teller  by  profession, 
beyond  question ; but  the  bridge  is  there, 
for  the  writer  has  seen  it. 


THE  WIDOW’S  MITE. 

Br  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY. 

u mHE  gracious  estate  of  widowhood”  is  a 
phrase,  a little  freely  translated,  of  Mo- 
lifere’s,  and  it  is  peculiarly  French  in  its  sen- 
timents: the  honor  and  dignity  and  freedom 
of  the  married  condition  without  any  of  its 
responsibilities  and  burdens;  to  be  as  free 
from  trouble  as  a girl ; to  be  as  free  from 
constraint  in  social  matters  as  a wife.  One 
should  be  French  to  appreciate  the  sentiment 
properly.  Widowhood,  with  Americans  and 
English  and  Hebrews,  and  such-like  sombre 
and  family-loving  races,  suggests  such  a sad 
and  solitary  picture  of  life  that  one  finds  it 
as  hard  to  grasp  at  once  the  French  notion 
as  to  seize,  without  some  little  preliminary 
thinkiug  and  studying,  the  pagan  thought 
of  Goethe’s  “Bride  of  Corinth”  or  Swin- 
burne’s “ Hymn  to  Proserpine.”  But  I have 
to  open  this  story  with  an  account  of  a wid- 
owhood which  I must  beg  my  readers  to  en- 
deavor to  regard  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
light  suggested  by  Molifere.  For  if  the  es- 
tate of  widowhood  ever  could  have  been  re- 
garded as  gracious  and  happy,  it  surely  was 
so  in  the  case  of  Rachel  Lindsay,  relict  of 
the  late  Alexander  Lindsay,  whose  ashes 


now  repose  under  a weight  of  showy  marble 
on  a gentle  slope  of  Greenwood. 

Poor  Sandy  Lindsay ! He  came  over,  sixty 
years  ago,  a small  boy,  to  New  York  from 
Aberdeen,  awa’  in  Scotland.  He  came  with 
his  father,  and  his  father  died  soon  after  they 
landed.  Sandy  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  he  made  his  way.  He  ped- 
dled and  traded,  and  gathered  up  money  aud 
shrewdly  speculated,  aud  became  an  owner 
of  shares  in  ships  and  steamers,  and  at  last 
a rich  man.  He  was  quite  old,  more  than 
sixty,  when  he  felt  his  first  aud  last  and  only 
twinge  of  love.  Up  to  the  time  when  he 
saw  pretty,  graceful,  dark-eyed,  saucy  Rachel 
King,  Sandy  had  never  noticed  any  differ- 
ence between  creatures  in  pantaloons  and 
creatures  in  petticoats  other  than  the  fact 
that  the  former  lot  were  more  given  to  busi- 
ness, aud  therefore  to  him  more  important 
and  interesting.  But  when  he  came  to 
know  Rachel  King  he  began  for  the  first 
time  to  understand  dimly  how  man  may  feel 
toward  woman.  Rachel  King  was  as  poor 
as  Bhe  was  pretty.  Sandy  met  her  by  chance 
at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and  fell  in 
love  with  her.  All  his  life  through  he  had 
never  indulged  himself  in  any  luxury.  Now, 
after  half  a century  of  hard  work,  he  thought 
he  was  entitled  to  treat  himself  to  a wife. 
Some  of  his  friends  opposed  and  ridiculed 
the  idea,  and  tha.t  determined  him.  All  his 
life  long  he  had  done  well  by  never  taking 
any  body’s  advice,  and  he  would  act  upon 
the  same  principle  now.  Rachel  was  an 
orphan,  and  lived  with  an  uncle  and  aunt, 
who  were  of  good  position,  but  poor.  She 
was  under  twenty  years  old,  and  tired  of  a 
dull,  narrow  sort  of  existence ; and  she  was 
easily  enough  talked  into  the  marriage.  Her 
heart  had  hitherto  been  as  empty  of  love  as 
Sandy’s  own ; but  her  heart  was  a cradle, 
while  his  was  a coffin.  There  was  this  great 
difference,  too,  that  now  he  did  at  lost  begin 
to  feel  what  love  was  like,  and  she  did  not. 

She  was  a good  girl ; but  a house  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  a country  place  on  the  Hudson,  car- 
riages, aud  as  much  money  as  she  could  wish 
for  are  temptations  to  any  girl ; and  in  Ra- 
chel’s case  there  was  nothing  in  particular 
to  counteract  them.  And  she  married  Alex- 
ander Lindsay.  Really  they  were  not  un- 
happy. Perhaps  the  strangest  fact  in  their 
condition  was  that  she  was  happier  than  he. 
For  in  finding  love  he  had  to  find  jealousy — 
not  in  the  Othello  sense,  but  the  jealousy  of 
an  old  man  who  could  not  bear  to  see  that 
his  young  wife  took  auy  interest  in  the  com- 
pany of  any  one,  man  or  woman,  but  himself. 
Poor  Sandy ! He  had  fagged  and  toiled  and 
slaved  all  his  life,  risen  early,  and  lain  down 
late,  swallowed  crusts  for  breakfast  and  a 
cup  of  tea  for  dinner,  and  never  cared  for 
any  enjoyment  but  such  as  the  makiug  of 
money  conld  give,  until,  late  in  life,  he  found 
that  earth  could  afford  him  one  delight,  aud 
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he  grasped  it ; and  after  all  it  turned  out  to 
be  rather  a torment  than  otherwise.  He 
never  let  Rachel  know  this.  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent, an  unexceptionable  wife.  And  he ! 
did  not  expect  her  to  be  in  love  with  him ; 
and  so  he  kept  his  disappointment  and  vex- 
ation to  himself.  That  was  magnanimous. 
But  Sandy’s  life  had  not  been  a school  of 
magnanimity,  and  he  did  one  small,  mean 
thing,  which  we  shall  presently  hear  of.  To 
him  it  did  not  seem  small  and  mean,  but 
perfectly  just,  reasonable,  and  fair. 

Two  or  three  years  passed  over,  and  Alex- 
ander Lindsay  died.  He  left  a large  realized 
fortune,  plenty  of  loose  money,  and  a widow 
of  twenty-two.  Every  thing  he  had  was  left 
to  his  widow,  to  be  here  without  let  or  hin- 
derance — so  long  as  she  remained  his  widow. 
That  was  the  one  mean  thing  he  did,  and,  as 
I have  said,  it  did  not  seem  mean  to  him. 
He  thought  it  fair  and  just  that  all  he  had 
should  enrich  his  widow,  but  he  did  not  see 
the  justice  of- allowing  his  property  to  enrich 
another  man’s  wife  and  that  other  man  too. 
Like  his  countryman,  Dumbiedykes,  he  en- 
tirely demurred  to  “ wasting  his  substance 
on  ither  folk’s  joes.” 

Rachel  found  no  fault  with  the  condition 
thus  imposed  upon  her.  She  was  quietly 
but  sincerely  sorry  for  the  death  of  her  hns- 
band,  and  she  had  not  the  least  thought  of 
getting  another.  It  is  a very  poor  sort  of 
feminine  nature  which  wants  to  have  a hus- 
band merely  as  a protector  or  even  a com- 
panion, and  Rachel  was  not  drawn  by  love 
toward  any  body. 

Now  it  must  be  owned  that  Rachel,  her 
decent  sorrow  over,  began  to  feel  very  happy. 
She  had  apparently  all  the  enjoyments  that 
life  could  give  her.  Her  town  house  was 
delightful.  She  drew  around  her  a brilliant 
circle,  with  an  artistic  and  literary  flavor 
about  it.  She  knew  no  dull  people,  and 
would  not  know  any.  No  wealthy  man  or 
woman,  by  the  mere  privilege  and  virtue  of 
wealth,  ever  crossed  her  threshold.  Every 
body  who  had  done  any  thing,  or  was  worth 
any  thing,  or  could  even  say  any  thing  worth 
listening  to,  was  sure  to  find  an  entrance  and 
a welcome  there.  Rachel  was  fond  of  dress 
and  fashion  and  luxury,  and  all  the  good 
things  of  the  world,  especially  intelligence 
and  amusement ; and  she  fairly  reveled  like 
a happy  little  child  in  the  freedom,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  graces  of  her  position.  It  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  see  any  where  a more 
complete,  cordial,  open-hearted,  undisguised 
delight  in  the  enjoyments  that  manly  and 
refined  tastes  can  give.  Poor  old  Sandy 
Lindsay!  While  he  lay  quiet  at  last  in 
Greenwood,  the  money-grub  he  had  treas- 
ured so  long  was  bursting  out  a gleaming, 
gorgeous  butterfly. 

Need  it  be  s«yd  that  Rachel  had  suitors 
almost  as  many  as  Penelope  herself  t 8he 
was,  indeed,  a woman  to  be  admired  and 


loved  if  she  lived  in  a cottage,  and  had  not 
a dollar  of  spending  money;  but  such  a 
pretty  little  treasure  in  so  gorgeous  and 
I costly  a casket  was  a thing  to  be  coveted  by 
princes ; and  when  Rachel  spent  a winter  at 
Rome,  or  Florence,  or  Nice,  she  had  real 
princes  sometimes  among  her  admirers.  But 
admiration  was  thrown  away  upon  Rachel, 
not  that  she  did  not  like  it — for  she  did — 
but  that  it  did  not  touch  her  heart,  and, 
therefore,  had  to  be  its  own  reward.  It 
sometimes  amused  her  to  think  (for  she  had 
a dash  of  the  satirical  in  her)  how  easily 
she  might  discover  some  of  her  suitors  by 
simply  announcing  that  the  moment  she 
consented  to  marry  any  body  she  would  at 
once  come  into  the  condition  of  Cinderella 
when  the  clock  struck  twelve — the  carriage 
aud  jewels  and  splendor  would  all  disappear, 
and  she  would  have  to  steal,  poor  and  shab- 
by, out  of  the  grand  house  which  must  know 
her  no  more. 

Rachel  had  all  a woman’s  love  of  buying 
things.  Very  few  men  like  to  buy.  They 
like  to  have  things,  and  to  get  them  they 
must  go  through  the  operation  of  purchas- 
ing ; but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  buying  proc- 
ess itself.  Women  commonly  feel  a pleasure 
in  the  mere  buying.  Perhaps  in  the  same 
spirit  men  put  on  dress  suits,  and  are  willing 
to  do  it  because  they  like  to  go  to  the  places 
where  the  dress  suits  must  be  worn ; but 
their  wives  and  sisters  find  a pleasure  in 
putting  on  the  clothes,  independent  of  and 
additional  to  the  pleasure  of  going  to  the 
place  where  the  dresses  and  the  wearers  are 
to  be  displayed. 

Rachel  was  always  buying  artistic  curi- 
osities; people  were  always  coming  to  her 
to  sell  such  things,  and,  of  course,  she  was 
often  imposed  upon. 

One  day  she  wrote  to  a well-known  dealer 
in  such  articles — a man  of  high  character 
aud  judgment : 

“ Do  send  me  somebody  who  understands 
old  Roman  ornaments  and  such  things.  I 
have  some  offered  to  me  now  for  sale,  and  I 
should  like  to  buy  them,  but  I really  can’t 
afford  to  buy  trash.  I wish  you  could  come 
yourself;  but  I suppose  that  would  be  ask- 
ing too  much.  Do  pray  send  me  to-day  or 
to-morrow  some  man  or  woman  with  an  eye 
and  brains,  who  can  guide  me.” 

The  person  she  wrote  to  thought  for  a mo- 
ment— Rachel’s  description  of  the  articles 
offered  to  her  for  sale  was  rather  vague — and 
then  he  called  to  one  of  his  assistants,  gave 
him  the  letter,  and  bade  him  go  there  di- 
rectly. 

When  the  expert  reached  Mrs.  Lindsay’s 
house  in  Fifth  Avenue  Mrs.  Lindsay  had 
gone  to  drive  in  Central  Park.  The  young 
man,  however,  was  shown  into  a room  crowd- 
ed with  statues  and  paintings  and  pell-mell 
curiosities  and  pretty  things  of  all  kinds. 
He  looked  at  them  not  very  admiringly  in 
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most  instances.  Then  he  took  up  a book, 
and  then  another ; but  the  books  that  were 
there  evidently  did  not,  in  his  judgment, 
amount  to  much,  and  he  could  not  get 
through  many  pages  of  them.  He  had  a 
long  wait ; and  the  day  was  hot  and  he  was 
very  tired. 

When  Rachel  returned,  and  was  told  that 
the  young  man  had  been  so  long  waiting  for 
her,  she  was  rather  compunctious,  and  with- 
out even  taking  off  her  hat  she  went  at  once 
into  the  room  where  he  was  to  be  found. 
What  she  saw  when  she  opened  the  door 
was  a young  man  fast  asleep  in  an  arm- 
chair. He  was  a handsome,  intelligent- 
looking  young  man  even  in  his  sleep,  with 
a pale  face  and  dark  hair  and  dark  mus- 
tache; he  was  very  shabbily  dressed,  and 
the  arm  which  hung  over  the’“  velvet  violet 
lining”  of  the  chair  showed  a shirt  wrist 
frayed  and  buttonless.  These  little  things 
are  seen  by  women,  and  touch  them.  The 
frayed  and  buttonless  shirt  sleevo  over  the 
somewhat  thin  wrist  sent  a little  thrill  of 
pity  into  Rachel’s  heart. 

She  was  in  some  doubt  how  to  arouse 
him  or  what  to  do,  when  the  rustling  of  her 
dress  settled  the  question,  and  the  young 
man  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  rose  at  once 
to  his  feet. 

“ I beg  pardon,”  he  said,  in  an  accent  un- 
mistakably English;  “I  was  tired,  and  I 
was  up  rather  late  last  night,  and  I suppose 
I must  have  fallen  asleep.  Miss  Lindsay,  I 
presume  T” 

For  he  saw  a pretty  young  woman — a 
pretty  girl,  one  might  say — standing  before 
him,  with  a coquettish  little  hat  over  a mass 
of  dark  curls,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  suppose  that  this  could  be  the  lady  of  the 
house,  the  widow  of  old  Alexander  Lindsay, 
of  whose  wealth  he  had  often  heard. 

“ Not  Miss  Lindsay,”  said  Rachel,  smiling 
— “ Mrs.  Lindsay.” 

“Oh!  I beg  pardon — the  lady  who  sent 
for  me  ?” 

“ Yes.  I sent  for  some  one  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  things  I have  been  asked  to  buy. 
I am  very  sorry  you  should  have  been  kept 
waiting.” 

“ Thank  you ; it  is  no  matter.” 

There  was  a quiet  self-possession  about 
him,  such  as  poverty,  it  must  be  owned, 
does  not  often  assume  in  the  presence  of 
wealth,  being  for  the  most  part,  under  such 
circumstances,  either  timidly  shrinking  or 
roughly  self-asserting. 

Rachel  produced  her  treasure-trove  of  Ro- 
man ornaments — medals,  fibula,  bracelets, 
gems,  and  such -like. 

The  expert  glanced  at  them  rather  doubt- 
fully, then  examined  them  one  by  one  with 
deliberate  care,  and  shook  his  head. 

“ These  are  worth  nothing,”  he  said. 

“ Worth  nothing  T” 

“No.  They  are  not  genuine;  they  are 
You  XLV.-No.  2«T.-a« 


only  made  up  for  the  market.  There  is  a 
regular  manufactory  of  such  things  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield.” 

“ And  these,  you  are  sure,  are  worth  noth- 
ing ?” 

“ Quite  sure.  At  least  they  are  only  worth 
a few  dollars.” 

“But  I am  sure  the  person  who  offered 
them  to  me  believed  them  to  be  real  and 
valuable.” 

“Very  likely.  But  they  are  unreal  and 
valueless  all  the  same.” 

“ Oh,  I am  so  sorry.  I wanted  to  help  her. 

I should  have  so  liked  to  buy  them  !” 

“Then  why  not  buy  them T” 

“Well,  yes:  but  one  doesn’t  like  to  be 
taken  in,  you  know.” 

“ Oh,  think  that  they  are  real,  and  they 
will' do  you  just  as  well.  They  are  quite  as 
real  as  half  the  things  that  are  bought  and 
prized  in  New  York,  and  other  places  too.” 

Perhaps  the  expert  did  not  really  believe 
in  Rachel’s  charitable  wish  to  buy  the  trump- 
ery in  question.  But  it  was  quite  genuine ; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  she  did  not  like  to 
be  the  buyer  and  owner  of  downright  trash. 

“ I think  I had  better  buy  them,”  she  said, 
reflectively. 

“ How  much  money  is  asked  for  them  ?” 

Rachel  smiled.  “Really,”  she  said,  “I 
will  not  tell  that.  I know  I am  making 
a fool  of  myself,  but  I don’t  care  to  say  to 
what  amount.  No,  I won’t  tell ; you  would 
only  laugh  at  me.” 

“They  will  be  just  as  real  as  many  other  • 
fine  things,”  he  repeated. 

“ As  what  things  T”  asked  Rachel,  a little 
sharply.  “ Any  thing  here,  for  instance  t” 

“Well,  if  you  ask  me,  yes.  These  orna- 
ments, for  example,  which,  I suppose,  you 
bought  as  antique  bronzes,  are  of  modern 
manufacture.  That  little  Cuyp  is  a poor 
copy.” 

“ Oh,  indeed !”  Rachel  spoke  in  a sarcas- 
tic tone.  “ Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
room  that  is  genuine  or  worth  any  thing  T” 

He  did  not  reply,  but  his  look  was  elo- 
quent. It  plainly  said  “ Not  much.”  Then 
he  said  aloud,  and  in  a tone  that  was  half 
apologetic : 

“ I think  in  New  York  people  are  rather 
too  fond  of  crowding  up  their  rooms  with 
pictures  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds.  The 
whole  world  of  art  has  hardly  enough  of 
genuine  treasures  to  stock  Fifth  Avenue  in 
this  way ; and,  after  all,  London  and  Paris 
and  the  other  European  cities  have  the  first 
pick  of  the  market.  It’s  like  the  Champagne. 

If  New  York  will  insist  on  having  no  end  of 
Champagne,  she  must  be  content  with  the 
make-up  concoctions  of  Cette,  and  such 
places.” 

“ You  don’t  think  much  of  our  New  York 
taste  f” 

“Not  much.  Just  look  at  this  wood- 
gcarving.” 
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“ Yes.  Isn’t  it  beautiful  f ” 

“ Delightful ! Here,  you  see,  are  some 
tropical  leaves,  and  here  is  a humming- 
bird; and  intertwining  with  the  tropical 
foliage  you  see  the  ivy  and  the  mistletoe. 
What  exquisite  taste! — Capricorn  and  the 
frozen  zone  brought  together ! What  should 
you  think  of  a painting  which  showed  you 
Central  Park  all  sweltering  and  blazing  un- 
der a July  sun,  and  the  people  at  the  same 
time  skating  on  a frozen  pond  in  the  midst  ?” 

“ I never  thought  of  that.  It  is  absurd.” 

“ Then  look  down  at  this  carpet — all  cov- 
ered, apparently,  with  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  flowers.  Isn’t  the  first  busi- 
ness of  a carpet  to  be  walked  onf  And 
who  would  like  to  walk  on  a bed  of  ex- 
quisite flowers  ?” 

“ 1 am  afraid  you  would  not  like  the  fres- 
coes I am  having  in  the  music-room,”  said 
Rachel,  thoughtfully. 

“ What  are  they  f” 

“ Well,  would  you  come  and  look  at  them, 
and  give  me  your  judgment  T” 

“I  should  be  very  glad,  but  it  is  late,  and 
I shall  be  wanted  at  the  store.  I think  I 
must  go  back ; but  if  some  other  day — ” 

“Any  day  would  suit.  I should  really 
like  you  to  see  what  has  been  done,  so  far. 
You  have  shaken  my  opinion  of  my  own 
taste  and  j ud gment  dreadfully,  Mr. — I have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name.” 

“ Lefroy,  madame — Henry  Lefroy.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Lefroy,  you  have  made  me  feel 
quite  distrustful  of  myself,  and  I dread  to 
show  you  the  frescoes.  But  you  must  see 
them.  Can  you  come  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, at  three  I” 

“Certainly,  madame;  I will  come  with 
pleasure,  and  give  you  my  opinion,  if  it  is 
worth  any  thing.” 

Then  he  took  his  leave  with  all  the  quiet 
ease  of  a gentleman  who  had  come  to  make 
a friqpdly  call  on  a lady. 

He  came  on  the  day  appointed,  inspected 
the  frescoes,  and,  on  the  whole,  did  not  great- 
ly disapprove ; at  which  Mrs.  Lindsay  was 
much  gratified.  Then  they  talked  a little 
about  art  and  about  European  cities;  and 
she  found  that  he  had  a vast  amount  of 
knowledge,  which,  however,  seemed  more 
like  that  of  a highly  cultivated  amateur  or 
connoisseur  than  that  of  a practical  and  pro- 
fessional artist. 

“ Are  you  an  artist,  Mr.  Lefroy  f ” she  asked. 

“No,  madame,  I never  had  an  artistie 
training,  in  the  true  sense.  But  I always 
had  a great  liking  for  old  pictures  and  for 
curiosities  and  suoh-like,  and  it  stands  by 
me  now.” 

“ You  are  an  Englishman  f” 

“ Yes ; I came  from  London.” 

“ Have  you  lived  long  in  New  York  T” 

“Two  years.” 

“ But  you  have  evident  talent  and  great 
knowledge ; and  really — ” 


“ You  wonder  I didn’t  get  on  better,  you 
were  going  to  say  f” 

“ Oh,  pardon  me.  I didn’t  mean  to  say 
any  thing  rude.” 

“ Thank  you.  I don’t  regard  it  as  rude. 
I am  rather  gratified  by  your  taking  so 
much  interest  in  me.  Well,  I have  not  got 
on  because  I am  not  much  of  a man  of 
business.  Mrs.  Lindsay,  I ruined  myself  in 
London  by  being  fool  enough  to  believe  in 
a great  family  name,  and  so  putting  what 
little  money  my  father  had  left  me  into  a 
concern  owned  by  a cluster  of  renowned  phi- 
lanthropists. The  concern  smashed  up — 
you  may  have  heard  of  what  we  in  London 
called  the  Black  Friday,  when  so  many  banks 
collapsed — and  my  few  hundreds  went  with 
the  rest.  So  I came  to  New  York,  and  my 
little  knowledge  of  art  and  curiosities  and 
all  that,  picked  up  here  and  there,  and  very 
expensive  in  the  learning,  stands  mo  in  good 
stead  here.  At  least  Lean  live  by  it,  and  I 
don’t  know  that  I have  any  other  means  of 
making  a decent  living — for  you  don’t  care 
much  about  the  sweeping  of  crossings  in 
New  York.  It’s  the  old  story  of  the  stag 
and  his  legs,  Mrs.  Lindsay : the  one  thing  I 
thought  of  least  substantial  value  has  pulled 
me  through  when  most  other  things  were 
pulling  mo  down.” 

He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  light,  half-scorn- 
ful carelessness  which  young  Englishmen 
generally  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  when 
they  are  talking  of  any  thing  that  lies  deep- 
ly at  their  hearts.  Mrs.  Lindsay  listened 
with  interest  and  sympathy.  Only  the  other 
day,  so  to  speak,  she  had  been  poor. 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Lefroy,”  she  said,  in  a 
low,  grave  tone. 

“ Thank  me  f For  what,  Mrs.  Lindsay  f” 

“For  speaking  to  me  of  yourself  in  this 
frank  and  open  way.  It  shows  that  you 
think  me  capable  of  taking  an  interest  in 
other  things  than  cameos  and  curiosities.” 

Lefroy  bowed,  and  did  not  carry  the  con- 
versation any  farther.  Presently  he  had  no 
more  excuse  for  remaining,  and  he  left.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  very  often  to  re- 
mind himself  that  he  had  not  come  merely 
as  a gentleman  to  make  a friendly  call  upon 
a lady. 

Rachel  made  inquiries  about  the  young 
man  of  his  employer,  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  his  personal  history,  but  told  her 
many  things  about  his  daily  life  and  habits 
which  touched  and  pleased  her. 

One  day  she  sent  for  Lefroy,  and  he  camo 
to  her  house. 

“ Mr.  Lefroy,”  she  said,  endeavoring  to  bo 
as  direct  and  business-like  in  tone  os  possi- 
ble, “I  am  about  to  havo  my  place  on  the 
Hudson,  and  then  this  house,  put  into  com- 
plete order — all  the  stage  properties,  so  to 
speak,  rearranged.  Now  I want  some  one  to 
undertake  the  artistic  superintendence  of  the 
whole.  I can’t  do  it;  I have  not  the  time, 
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the  energy,  the  patience,  or  the  brains.  I 
want  both  places  to  be  something  like  the 
perfection  of  good  taste.  Will  yon  under- 
take to  direct  the  work?  Take  your  own 
time.  Take  six  months  to  each  house,  and 
let  every  thing  be  done  well  under  your  own 
„ eye.  I can  occupy  the  one  house  while  the 
process  of  renaissance  and  transformation  is 
going  on  in  the  other.  Will  you  undertake 
this  for  me  f ” 

“Thank  you, Mrs. Lindsay,  no — I can  not.” 

“Why  not?” 

“You  remember  the  day  I first  came  here f” 

“Certainly,  quite  well.” 

“And  the  things  you  asked  me  to  give  an 
opinion  on  ?” 

“ Yes ; what  of  them  f ” 

“ They  were  worthless.” 

“ So  you  told  me.  Well  T” 

“ Yet  you  bought  them  and  paid  for  them 
as  if  they  had  been  valuable.”  / 

“ What  has  that  to  do  with  my  proposal 
to  you  f ” 

“ A great  deal,  Mrs.  Lindsay.  You  think 
me  poor  and  friendless,  and  you  want  to 
serve  me.  You  have  invented  a pleasant 
and  tempting  office  for  me.  Well,  that  is 
just  what  I might  have  expected  of  you; 
but  I can  not  accept  the  offer.  1 thank  you. 
You  are  the  one  only  person  in  the  world  to 
• whom  I am  under  any  obligation — Tor  your 
wish  and  plan  to  serve  me  are  a deep  obliga- 
tion— but  I should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if 
I accepted  your  offer.  No ; pray  don’t  urge 
it  any  more.  The  thing  is  impossible.” 

“ The  silly  pride  of  men  is  insufferable !” 
broke  out  Rachel,  petulantly.  “ I suppose 
my  place  must  be  spoiled  and  bungled  be- 
cause you  are  too  proud  to  make  an  ordinary 
business  arrangement  I” 

Even  her  anger  did  not  move  him,  and 
when  he  went  away  he  left  her  really  angry. 

“ I must  go  to  work  some  other  way,”  she 
thought  to  herself. 

She  found  other  ways ; for  she  knew  every 
artist  and  scholar  worth  knowing  in  New 
York,  and  she  took  some  of  them  into  her 
special  confidence,  and  got  them  to  find  out 
Lefroy  at  the  store  where  he  was  employed, 
and  to  test  his  qualifications  and  see  what 
could  be  done  for  him.  They  found  that  in 
certain  fields  of  art  and  virtu  his  knowledge 
was  great  and  his  taste  exquisite.  Some  of 
them  became  his  warm  friends.  Before  many 
months  were  over  a responsible  and  well-paid 
office  in  a new  institution  of  art  was  offered 
to  him,  and  accepted  eagerly  and  thankfully. 
He  began  to  be  known  in  a certain  circle  of 
cultivated  people  and  to  bo  asked  out ; and 
he  sometimes  met  Mrs.  Lindsay  in  this  way, 
and  she  sometimes  invited  him  to  her  house. 
She  did  this  at  first  very  sparingly,  because 
she  wished  to  make  him  suppose  that  she 
had  almost  forgotten  him,  so  greatly  did  she 
fear  that  he  might  discover  how  much  of  his 
advancement  he  owed  to  her.  But  after  a 


while  this  feeling  and  the  danger  it  suggest- 
ed began  to  fade,  and  he  wne  a frequent  vis- 
itor at  her  house. 

Then  came  up  gradually  another  feeling 
and  another  danger.  Sentiments  that  she 
had  never  felt  before  toward  man  began  to 
animate  her.  She  found  herself  looking  out 
anxiously  for  the  coming  of  Lefroy ; unhap- 
py and  restless  when  he  did  not  come ; glad 
and  yet  sad  when  he  was  near  her.  And 
she  must  have  been  blind  indeed,  as  never 
yet  woman  was,  if  his  manner,  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  the  glance  of  his  eye,  the  tremor 
of  his,  hand  when  it  touched  hers,  did  not 
satisfy  her  that  he  and  she  Btood  surely, 
although  not  avowedly,  on  one  isolated  spot 
of  shore,  alone,  the  tide  of  the  common  out- 
er life  flowing  idly  by  them. 

The  very  newness  of  the  sensation  would 
have  taught  Rachel,  did  she  need  any  teach- 
ing, that  her  feeling  toward  Henry  Lefroy 
was  love. 

At  first  she  laughed  and  then  cried  at 
the  notion,  and  struggled  hard  against  it. 

Love  for  her  could  only  be  bought  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  else  that  makes  life  dear — at 
least  that  made  it  dear  to  her.  All  the  ease 
and  luxury  and  refinement ; all  the  bright, 
many-tinted  society  over  which  she  was  the 
queen ; all  the  woman’s  joy  in  buying  and 
in  bestowing ; all  the  delight  that  a kindly 
nature  finds  in  pouring  out  liberal  charity 
and  in  giving  pleasure;  all  the  traveling 
and  the  lounging ; the  autumn  rest  by  beau- 
tiful rivers  and  lakes ; the  genial  joys  of  the 
brilliant  cities  in  the  winter — all,  all  must 
be  given  up.  And  even  to  her  very  lover, 
to  whom  she  would  fain  come  as  a benefac- 
tress, she  must  offer  herself  as  a beggar. 

And  she  must  offer  herself —literally  offer 
herself!  She  knew  well  enough  that  the 
pride  and  independence  of  Lefroy  would 
never  allow  him  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  a 
woman  he  believed  to  be  so  wealthy,  and 
she  fertred  that  if  he  knew  the  whole  truth 
he  would  hold  back  out  of  a chivalrous,  self- 
denying  reluctance  to  bring  her  down  to 
poverty. 

So  she  tried  to  crush  down  her  feelings, 
and  persuade  herself  that  she  would  be  hap- 
py in  living  for  others  and  spending  her 
money  in  doing  good.  But  some  feelings 
are  like  flowers — the  more  you  crush  them 
the  more  they  fill  you  with  their  odor ; and 
the  more  Rachel  resolved  to  conquer  her 
love,  the  more  it  rose  up  a conqueror  over 
her.  “The  hard  struggle  to  forget  is  the 
renewing,”  sings  some  poet. 

One  night  Rachel's  eyes  and  Lefroy’s  sud- 
denly met,  and  were  suddenly  averted.  The 
glance  w’as  enough.  Bach  knew  what  lay 
in  the  other’s  heart.  Nothing  was  said. 

“ If  I were  a poor  woman,”  Rachel  sighed 
to  herself  that  night,  “ he  would  have  told 
me  that  he  loved  me  then.”  And  she  did 
more  than  sigh — she  sobbed. 
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“ O God  !”  groaned  Lefroy,  as  he  walked 
home  alone ; “ if  she  were  only  poor  I would 
then  have  told  her  how  much  I love  her — 
and  perhaps  she  would  have  listened ! Bat 
I am  a poor  devil,  and  she  is  immensely 
rich ! I will  go  there  no  more !” 

He  remained  away  after  that  night ; and 
he  passed  his  evenings  in  wandering,  dreary 
and  lonely,  through  silent  streets,  sometimes 
venturing  timidly  to  pass  under  her  win- 
dows— and  life  was  very,  very  bitter  to  him. 
It  had  lost  all  its  savor  and  its  brightness 
and  perfume ; and  as  he  sat  in  his  room  in 
the  noonday  it  seemed  dark  to  him,  and  he 
talked  moodily  to  himself,  so  that  people 
wondered. 

An  admiring  artist  of  rare  promise  had 
painted  Rachel’s  portrait,  and  it  hung  in  the 
Academy  during  the  winter  exhibition.  Ra- 
chel went  in  there  very  early  one  morning — 
soon  after  the  doors  were  opened,  in  fact — 
that  she  might  have  a quiet  look  round  the 
rooms.  When  she  came  near  her  own  por- 
trait she  saw  Lefroy  seated  before  it,  his 
chin  resting  on  his  hands.  She  stood  still ; 
he  did  not  stir.  She  remained  a long  time 
behind  him  unseen  by  him ; he  never  moved 
from  the  place,  but  remained  Btill  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her  portrait,  his  chin  resting 
on  his  hands.  She  thought  of  the  day  when, 
entering  her  drawing-room,  she  saw  him  ly- 
ing in  the  “ velvet  violet”  chair  asleep.  An 
impulse  she  could  dot  resist  sent  her  on. 
She  went  quietly  up  to  Lefroy  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  He  looked  round, 
flushed  and  started,  then  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  stood  between  the  portrait  and  the  orig- 
inal. 

“ Mr.  Lefroy,”  she  said,  quietly  and  sadly, 
“ if  you  admire  that  portrait,  you  may  have 
it.  It  will  please  me  to  give  it  to  you,  and 
to  know  that  you  have  it  always — as  a me- 
morial of  me.” 

“I  understand,  Mrs.  Lindsay,”  the  poor 
youth  replied,  in  tones  still  sadder  than  her 
own — “ I understand  the  gift,  and  I accept 
it.  Nothing  could  be  dearer  to  me,  and  it 
shall  be  always  with  me,  although  I know  it 
is  given  as  a farewell.” 

“ You  don’t  understand  all,”  Rachel  said ; 
“and  here  I can  not  speak  to  you.  Come 
and  see  me  to-day  at  three.  We  will  say  a 
farewell  then.” 

He  came  to  her  house  at  the  appointed 
time.  She  was  standing  near  the  chimney- 
piece,  on  the  marble  of  which  she  leaned  her 
hand.  He  stood  also.  For  a moment  there 
was  silence.  Then  she  began : 

“ Mr.  Lefroy,  some  explanation  is  necessa- 
ry between  you  and  me.  We  both  know 
why ; but  we  need  not  say  the  reason.  Well, 
then,  listen.  You  think  me  a very  rich 
woman  f” 

“ Yes,  Mrs.  Lindsay.” 

“ And  you  think  me  fond  of  riches  ?” 

“ Not  meanly  so,  certainly.  I know  no  one 


half  so  generous.  But  I think  riches  suit 
you — you  ought  to  be  rich.” 

“ Very  well.  I was  a poor  girl  when  my 
husband  married  me.  He  left  me  all  he  had, 
but  on  the  absolute,  condition  that  I should 
always  remain  his  widow.  If  I were  to 
marry  again,  I must  give  up  every  thing — . 
literally  every  thing.  The  clothes  I wear 
would  be  my  only  property.  His  money, 
and  his  land  and  houses  converted  into  mon- 
ey, would  go  to  the  building  of  hospitals 
and  churches.  All  that  is  pointed  out  and 
minutely  arranged  in  his  will.  Whoever 
would  marry  me  would  marry  a woman  as 
poor  as  any  in  New  York.” 

A flash  of  positive  rapture  came  over  Le- 
froy’s  face  while  she  spoke : the  light  of  it 
brightened  her  own  face.  She  thought, 
she  hoped,  that  he  was  about  to  take  her 
hand  iu  his  and  tell  her  that  he  loved  her — 
her  only,  and  not  her  money — and  ask  her  to 
be  his  wife.  Iu  that  supreme  moment  wealth 
was  of  no  account  to  her.  She  would  have 
gone  forth  poor,  proud,  and  happy,  pledged 
to  be  his  wife. 

But  a change  came  gradually  over  his 
face,  and  all  its  sudden  light  left  it.  He 
looked  round  the  luxurious  room  in  which 
they  stood,  and  thought  of  the  wealth,  the  re- 
finement, the  brilliant,  bountiful  life  it  sym- 
bolized, and  of  his  own  hard  and  narrow  » 
poverty,  and  he  lost  heart.  He  did  not  dare 
to  bring  her  down  to  share  his  poor  ways  of 
existence.  His  eyes  dropped,  and  he  stood 
silent. 

“Now,  Mr.  Lefroy,  I have  told  you  all.  . 
Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  T” 

“ Nothing !” 

She  started,  and  looked  at  him  with  ques- 
tioning, wondering,  beseeching  eyes. 

“Nothing — but  farewell!  I will  take 
your  picture — and  farewell ! I avoided  you, 
Rachel,  because  I thought  you  rich.  I must 
now  avoid  you  rather  than  make  you  poor. 

For  I love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul — 
and  now  more  passionately  than  ever,  when 
I leave  you.” 

“ Do  you,  then,  think  so  meanly  of  me  as 
to  believe  that  I care  for  money  beyond 
every  thing  else  in  life  V 9 

She  spoke  coldly  and  bitterly. 

“ No,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  no.  Rachel ! who  can 
understand  you  better  than  I dot  But  I 
could  not  bear  to  bring  you  down  to  pov- 
erty. Oh ! I love  you  far  too  dearly.” 

“ There  is  a poverty  worse  than  want  of 
money,”  she  said,  still  coldly.  “ There  is 
the  poverty  of  want  of  love.  You  leave  me 
to  that  without  scruple.  We  have  said 
enough,  Mr.  Lefroy — too  much,  indeed,  for 
me.  I have  gone  farther  than  any  womau 
ever  went  before,  or  ought  to  go.  I have 
exposed  my  whole  heart  and  betrayed  my- 
self; and  I only  receive,  in  return  the  lesson 
that  money  is  the  most  precious  thing  in 
life.  Good-by.” 
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“ Yon  will  give  m©  your  portrait  still  ?” 
he  said,  humbly. 

“No,  Sir,  I will  not!  I will  give  my 
portrait  to  no  man  who  is  unworthy  of  my 
esteem  and  incapable  of  understanding  me. 
Let  us  part  wholly  and  forever  now.  Let 
there  be  nothing  between  us — not  even 
memory,  if  we  can  crush  it.  Let  me  forget — 
if  I can — that  I actually  prostrated  myself 
before  a man  who  had  not  the  spirit  to  lift 
me  from  the  dust,  because  in  the  doing  so 
my  purse  might  fall  to  the  ground  and  be 
lost.  Good-by !” 

She  turned  indignantly,  disdainfully,  from 
him.  But  he  sprang  after  her  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

“Rachel!”  he  exclaimed,  “this  is  more 
than  mortal  could  bear.  I can  not,  I will 
not,  ftat  my  love  in  chains  any  longer.  Poor 
or  rich,  you  shall  marry  me  now.  I thank 
God  who  has  so  blessed  me — I thank  God 
and  you  !” 

Her  head  sank  on  his  shoulder.  After  a 
moment  or  two  of  happy  silenoe  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  said, 


“ Then  you  are  penitent  f" 

“I  am — penitent  and  proud.  What  is 
there  that  I can  possibly  do  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  you  f ' 

“ Aid  me  in  doing  a great  and  good  work 
of  charity.” 

“ What  work,  my  love  Rachel  f” 

“ The  building  of  hospitals  and  churches. 
To  that  work  shall  go  the  widow's  mite !” 

Old  Sandy  Lindsay's  money  was  indeed 
thus  bestowed,  and  Rachel's  marriage  be- 
came the  talk  and  the  wonder  of  a season. 
Some  people  thought  she  was  mad.  Per- 
haps she  was,  but  she  was  certainly  happy. 
She  will  never  repent  her  surrender ; and  her 
husband  only  loves  her  more  as  the  days  go 
on.  Meanwhile  he  is  doing  tolerably  well, 
and  they  live  in  a neat,  graceful,  artistic 
home.  It  is  poor,  indeed,  compared  with 
that  which  she  renounced,  and  they  will 
never  be  rich.  But  their  life  is  made  golden 
by  the  light  “that  never  was  on  sea  or 
shore,”  the  light  without  which  palaces  are 
dark,  with  which  cottages  become  lustrous 
— the  light  of  love. 


THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 


THE  annals  of  man  offer  few  more  varied, 
more  magnificent,  or  more  touching  rec- 
ords than  that  of  the  Eastern  Church  ;*  and 
from  its  dim  yet  hallowed  origin,  through 
its  long  career  of  worldly  triumph  and  of 
spiritual  joy,  of  bitter  overthrows  and  of 
swift  decline,  of  fresh  revivals  and  unprece- 
dented strength,  until  to-day  it  rules  over 
half  Europe,  and  threatens  the  subjugation 
of  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  China  seas,  a 
surpassing  interest  has  ever  followed  the 
only  Christian  body  that  can  claim  a visible 
descent  from  the  companions  of  its  founder. 
A cloud  of  doubt,  of  fable,  or  conjecture,  reBts 
upon  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
the  legend  of  St.  Peter  relies  upon  no  con- 
temporary proof,  and  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  fhith  rather  than  of  history;  nor  does 
any  Protestant  communion  profess  to  trace 
its  origin  through  an  unbroken  line  of  pres- 
byters and  bishops  to  the  apostolic  age. 
But  the  Oriental  Church  seems  possessed  of 
a well  - authenticated  genealogy.  Its  lan- 
guage is  still  that  in  which  the  Gospels  were 
written  and  Polycarp  and  Ignatius  preach- 
ed ; its  melodious  ritual2 3  reaches  back  to  the 
days  of  Constantine  and  Athanasius;  its 
great  patriarchates,  that  sprang  up  in  the 
veritable  homes  of  the  Apostles,  are  yet 
faintly  delineated  in  the  feeble  churches  of 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople ; 


1 Monravicff,  Hist  Rosa.  Church,  Iran  a.  Stanley, 

Eastern  Church,  has  made  free  and  effective  use  of  the 
Russian  historian,  besides  his  own  careful  researches. 

3 King.  Rites,  etc.,  of  the  Greek  Church.  Renaudot, 
Litorg  Orient,  1847,  Paris,  p.  80,  Neale,  Patriarch- 
ates. 


along  the  fair  shores  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
the  shattered  ruins  of  the  Christian  Church 
have  outlived  the  fallen  shrines  of  Antioch 
or  Ephesus ; and  from  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine, the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  has 
flowed  a regular  apostolic  succession,  whose 
members  still  minister  to  devout  congrega- 
tions from  the  Kremlin  to  Solovetsky. 

Scholar  as  well  as  theologian  will  find 
much  in  the  annals  of  the  Greek  Church  to 
touch  his  sympathy  and  startle  his  curiosity. 
The  genius  of  Attic  civilization  seems  often 
revived  in  its  teaehings;  the  humane  and 
liberal  spirit  of  philosophers  and  poets,  the 
gentler  impulses  of  Plato  or  Socrates,  are  re- 
newed, together  with  their  names,  through 
all  those  barbarous  races  that  were  educated 
from  the  brilliant  schools  of  Constantinople. 
While  the  Latin  Church,  under  its  illiterate 
popes,  inculcated  persecution,  and  grew  into 
a fierce  and  aggressive  political  despotism, 
the  Greeks,  looking  ever  to  the  teachings  of 
Nice  and  of  Constantine,  have  preserved  a hu- 
mane toleration.1  As  if  in  tender  recollection 
of  their  high  intellectual  ancestry,  the  monks 
of  Mount  Athos  and  the  priests  of  the  Kremlin 
have  painted  on  the  walls  of  their  cathedrals 
the  venerable  faces  of  Homer,  Pythagoras, 
or  Plato,  and  admit  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
just  the  sages  and  heroes  who  prepared  the 
path  of  Christianity.  In  Moscow  or  Nov- 
gorod the  Mohammedan,  the  Lutheran,  and 


1 Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  84,  85.  King,  p.  S-S,  no- 
tices that  the  Greeks  have  never  worshiped  the  Virgin 
or  the  salnta  But  Covel,  Greek  Church,  p.  875,  thinks 
the  Greeks  “ the  most  zealous  adorers  of  the  mother 
of  God.” 
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the  Roman  Catholic  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  faith  and  their  religious  rites  undis- 
turbed. No  St.  Bartholomew’s,  no  dragon- 
nades,  no  raging  Inquisition,  no  hecatombs 
of  martyrs,  no  strange  and  cunning  tortures, 
such  as  those  devised  by  the  keen  invention 
of  Jesuits  and  Romish  priests,  have  ever  de- 
filed the  venerable  ministry  that  traces  its 
origin  to  Ephesus  and  St.  John. 

Along  that  hot  but  luxuriant  shore  reach- 
ing from  the  falls  of  the  Nile  to  the  lower 
borders  of  the  Euxine,  still  fertile  at  that 
momentous  period  in  the  richest  productions 
of  nature  and  art,  the  land  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus,  Scopaa  and  Parrhasius,  of  stately 
architecture  and  perpetual  song,  the  Eastern 
Church,  at  the  opening  of  the  Couucil  of 
Nice  and  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  had 
fixed  its  immutable  foundations.  Its  mighty 
bishoprics — seats  of  learning  as  well  as  of 
abundant  faith — seemed  the  corner-stones 
of  Christianity.  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
the  seven  churches  were  flourishing  with 
such  outward  vigor  as  to  overshadow  the 
feeble  Church  of  Rome  and  the  missionary 
stations  of  the  barbarous  West.  Rome,  in 
fact,  had  long  remained  a Greek  congrega- 
tion. Its  bishops  employed  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  their  writings  or  exhortations  ;*  its 
presbyter,  Anicetus,  admitted  the  superior 
authority  of  Polycarp;  its  members  were 
obscure,  uncultivated,  and  humbled  by  fre- 
quent persecutions.  But  in  the  great  cit- 
ies of  the  East  Christianity  already  had  in- 
vested itself  with  material  and  intellectual 
splendor.  At  the  famous  schools  of  Alexan- 
dria the  keen  faculties  of  the  heretic  Arius, 
and  the  resolute  genius  of  his  young  oppo- 
nent Athanasius,  had  been  prepared  for  that 
vigorous  contest  that  was  to  divide  Christen- 
dom. In  all  the  Syrian  cities  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  intellectual  class- 
es. Learning  and  philosophy  were  blended 
with  faith ; the  Eastern  bishops  were  volumi- 
nous writers, poets,  orators,- even  novelists; 
while  all  along  the  sacred  shore  stately 
churches  grew  up  above  the  ruins  of  the  pa- 
gan temples,  the  Nile  was  lined  with  monas- 
teries and  cathedrals,  the  cliffs  of  the  Grecian 
coast  w ere  converted  into  pious  strongholds, 
the  abode  of  cultivated  eremites  ;2  the  soft 
music  and  the  gay  processions  of  the  classic 
creed  were  borrowed  to  enlarge  and  corrupt 
the  Christian  ritual ; and  the  Greek  Church 
had  already  assumed  something  of  its  mod- 
ern form. 

At  length  (325),  with  cries  of  victory  and 
peace,  the  Council  of  Nice  assembled.  Mar- 
tyrs and  confessors,  maimed  bishops  and  cye- 

1 The  epistles  of  Clement  arc  in  Greek.  Paul  wrote 
in  Greek  to  the  Romans. 

a The  Egyptian  ascetics  appear  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  The  practice  was  rapidly  adopted. 
Of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  some  boast  an  ori- 
gin at  least  contemporary  with  Constantine.  See  Cur- 
zon,  Levant*  340.  The  Vatopede  is  said  to  have  had 
Constantine  for  its  founder. 


.less  hermits,  cultivated  bcholars  from  the 
learned  seminaries  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria, 
monks  from  the  Thebaid,  and  anchorites  from 
the  desert,  gathered  at  the  call  of  Constan- 
tine to  decide  the  doctrines  and  the  usages 
of  the  triumphant  church.  Amidst  its  eager 
and  clamorous  throng  wandered  the  inspired 
dwarf  Athanasius,  deformed,  with  glittering 
eyes ; or  the  tall,  emaciated  Arius,  wasted 
with  penance  and  conscious  of  defeat,  sum- 
moning his  followers  to  that  intellectual  com- 
bat whose  decision  was  to  fix  the  opinions  of 
half  mankind.  Yet  the  decrees  of  the  first, 
perhaps  the  only,  general  council  deserving 
of  a lasting  veneration  are  observed  alone 
by  the  obedient  Greeks.  Imperious  Rome 
has  long  neglected  its  injunctions  and  inter- 
polated its  creed.  Protestantism  has  pre- 
ferred to  revive  the  simpler  usages  of  the 
apostolic  age.  But  the  Eastern  Church  has 
remained  immutable.  Its  clergy  are  mar- 
ried ; its  creed  is  still  that  of  Constantine 
and  of  Nice;  the  worship  of  Mary  has  never 
been  allowed  to  overshadow  the  purer  rites 
of  a cultivated  age ; the  priest  has  never  as- 
pired to  a temporal  supremacy ; the  Scrip- 
tures are  still  read  in  the  national  language 
in  its  churches ; the  authority  of  the  sultan 
or  the  czar  is  admitted  in  the  selection  of  its 
patriarchs  and  bishops.  The  mild  genius  of 
Constantine  founded  an  ecclesiastical  system 
that  for  fifteen  centuries  has  obeyed  his  pre- 
cepts and  reverenced  his  fame. 

To  Constantine  the  Eastern  Church  was 
to  owe  its  central  shrine.  The  Christian 
capital  arose  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia,  over  whose  mental  and  religious  prog- 
ress it  was  never  to  lose  its  influence,  in  the 
fairest  site  known  to  the  ancient  world.  The 
waters  of  the  Euxine  rushed  before  the  city 
of  Constantine,  through  a long  and  some- 
times narrow,  strait,  to  mingle  with  the 
iEgean.  By  its  side  the  Golden  Horn  offered 
a safe  and  almost  tideless  harbor ; ships  from 
Arabia  and  from  Sc3rthia  might  meet  in  the 
friendly  shelter.  Around  it  opened  a land- 
scape rich  with  the  later  results  of  Greek 
cultivation,  and  the  delusive  beauties  of  the 
modem  city  can  only  faintly  reflect  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene  when  the  shores  of  the 
thickly  wooded  Propontis  were  cultivated 
with  Attic  elegance,  and  the  marble  church- 
es and  palaces  of  Constantine  covered  the 
swelling  promontory  from  the  harbor  to  the 
glittering  sea.1  Nothing  was  wanting,  ex- 
cept perhaps  creative  genius,  to  make  the 
new  Rome  the  chief  of  cities.  The  wealth 
of  an  empire  was  lavished  in  its  decoration. 
Within  tpn  years  it  attained  a splendor  that 
might  rival  the  fruits  of  ten  centuries  of  the 
slow  progress  of  ancient  Rome.  The  new 
Romulus  traced  the  circuit,  and  witnessed 


1 Gibbon  often  describes  the  attractions  of  Constan- 
tinople, Von  Hammer,  Constantinople,  etc.,  may  be 
consol  ted. 
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the  completion  of  his  capital.  Its  temples 
were  brighter  than  the  yellow  columns  of 
the  Parthenon;  its  circus  more  spacious  than 
that  of  Tarquin ; its  baths,  aqueducts,  and 
fountains,  its  abundant  markets  and  its  state- 
ly churches,  provided  for  the  requirements  of 
a population  that  sprang  up  with  artificial 
vigor ; and  for  more  than  a thousand  years, 
amidst  the  barbarous  turmoil  of  medieval 
Europe,  Constantinople  outshone  all  its  ri- 
vals, even  in  its  slow  decay. 

It  was  a museum  and  a store-house  for  the 
ravished  treasures  of  Greece.  A tripod  of 
serpents  from  Delphi,  statues  from  the  de- 
serted temples  of  the  ancient  faith,  columns 
carved  in  the  days  of  Phidias,  gems  and 
precious  stones  from  the  coronals  of  ancient 
deities,  libraries  gathered  in  the  home  of 
philosophy,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the 
poets,  and  the  sages,  found  shelter  in  the 
halls  of  Constantine,  when  the  museum  of 
Alexandria  was  made  desolate,  and  the  Acrop- 
olis had  become  the  haunt  of  robbers.  Pro- 
tected by  its  fortunate  situation  and  its  lofty 
walls,  Constantinople  held  securely  within 
its  bosom  its  precious  deposit.  A last  bul- 
wark of  civilization,  when  all  the  world  was 
savage,  its  schools  still  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer ; its  students  road  Euripides 
or  dreamed  of  Plato;  the  wisdom  which 
had  been  lost  to  all  other  men  was  still  fa- 
miliar to  its  children;  the  priests  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  all  cultivated,  and  often 
gifted  with  rare  ability ; and  while  the  Latin 
clergy  could  seldom  read  or  write,  a living 
fountain  of  true  learning  fertilized  the  in- 
tellect of  the  East. 

With  the  death  of  its  founder  a remark- 
able revolution  passed  over  the  Christian 
capital,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  corrupt 
Constantius  the  opinions  of  the  heretic  Ari- 
us  were  enforced  upon  its  clergy  and  its 
people ; the  whole  Christian  world  seemed 
converted  by  the  subtle  argument  of  the 
new  sect.1 * . The  great  see  of  Alexandria,  al- 
most imperial  in  power  and  state,  was  gov- 
erned by  an  Arian  bishop;  Antioch  and  Je- 
rusalem yiolded  to  the  arts  of  the  emperor ; 
Rome  and  distant  Spain  obeyed  his  com- 
mands;3 but  Athanasius,  and  perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  laity,  still  defended  the  Trin- 
itarianism  of  Nice,  and  the  latent  principal 
of  Christianity  was  kept  in  remembance 
by  the  sharp  diatribes  of  the  exiled  prelate. 
Bitter,  vindictive,  magnanimous,  unconquer- 
able, a weary  life  awaited  the  presbyter 
who  had  defeated  Arius  in  his  early  vigor, 
but  who  seemed  at  last  to  have  sunk  in  his 
old  age  into  a forlorn  and  powerless  victim 


1 Moaheim,  t 846.  Gieseler,  L 809.  Gibbon,  HL  11. 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortress  of 
Arian  lam. 

3 See  Hefele,  Con.,  L 858.  Milman,  Hist  Christ,  11. 
431.  The  forced  apostasy  of  Hosios  and  Liberius  is 
well  known.  I need  not  allude  to  the  vain  contro- 
versy. 


before  the  avenging  spirit  of  his  fallen  foe. 
The  cruelty  and  the  keen  persecutions  of 
the  Arians  drove  Athanasius  to  a savage  re- 
treat in  the  wilderness,  and  oppressed  his 
adherents  with  hitter  tortures.  Yet  more 
than  once  the  heroic  Copt,  his  diminutive 
frame  inspired  by  a genuine  courage,  came 
out  from  his  hiding-place  to  terrify  the 
court  and  the  hostile  clergy  into  an  insin- 
cere compromise ; often  the  faithful  Egyp- 
tians concealed,  at  the  peril  of  life  and  for- 
tune, the  great  head  of  their  church.  Of 
all  the  spectacles  witnessed  at  Alexandria 
the  most  memorable  was  the  reception  of 
Athanasius  after  his  first  exile  and  return. 
The  whole  Egyptian  population  poured  out 
like  a swelling  Nile — it  is  the  figure  of  the 
narrator — to  greet  with  shouts  of  joy  and 
adoration  the  national  saint.  On  the  one 
side  a huge  mass  of  dusky  children  lined  the 
broad  highway ; the  men  and^hromen,  sepa- 
rated into  two  vast  hosts,  as  was  the  Ori- 
ental custom,  rolled  out  of  the  city  gates,  an 
endless  stream ; every  trade  and  profession 
was  rauged  in  order ; branches  of  trees  were 
waved  aloft;  the  richest  carpets  of  the 
Alexandrian  looms  were  flung,  radiant  with 
gay  colors  and  costly  figures,  in  the  path- 
way of  tho  hero ; and  when  his  feeble  form 
rose  on  the  sight,  one  wild  bufet  of  acclama- 
tion broke  from  myriads  of  lips.  Countless 
hands  were  clapped  with  rapturous  joy,  and 
the  most  precious  ointments,  cast  before 
him,  fillqd  the  air  with  fragrance.  At  night 
the  whole  city  glowed  with  a general  illu- 
mination, and  in  every  house  rich  enter- 
tainments invited  perpetual  guests.  An 
unusual  religious  fervor  followed.  Men, 
women,  children  hid  themselves  in  con- 
vents, or  sought  a hermitage  in  the  desert ; 
the  hungry  were  fed,  the  orphans  sheltered, 
and  ever}’  household,  filled  with  devotion, 
seemed  transformed  into  a Christian  church. 

Through  a weary  life  of  ceaseless  perse- 
cution Athanasius1  passed  onward  to  old 
age  and  death.  But  his  victory  was  at  last 
secured.  Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Alex- 
andria returned  to  the  Trinitarian  faith, 
and  the  great  Theodosius  reigned  in  the 
Christian  capital  over  an  undivided  church. 
Ihe  fair  and  prosperous  city  of  Constantine 
became  now  the  admitted  head  of  Christen- 
dom. Rome,  sacked  and  depopulated  by 
Goth  and  Vandal,  .almost  ceased  to  dispute 
the  supremacy  of  the  Eastern  bishops ; the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  claimed  a uni- 
versal rule;  the  popes  feebly  or  violently 
protested  against  the  assumption  ; the  East- 
ern emperors  selected  or  deposed  at  will  the 
Latin  bishops;  Justinian  and  Belisarius 


1 Such  was  the  pre-eminence  of  Alexandria  in  math- 
ematics that  to  ils  bishops  only  was  given  the  duty  of 
fixing  the  beginning  of  Lent  and  the  Easter  season. 
The  bishop  issued  every  year  a festal  letter.  Those 
of  Athanasius  have  recently  been  discovered.  See 
Cureton,  Festal  Let  of  Ath. 
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scoffed  at  the  fallen  priests  of  the  ancient 
capital. 

From  Justinian  the  Eastern  Church  was 
to  borrow  that  novel  and  pleasing  style  of 
architecture  which  was  to  adorn  the  Krem- 
lin and  satisfy  the  fancy  of  Moslem  or  Chris- 
tian, whose  glittering  domes  and  lavish  dec- 
orations of  gems  and  gold  are  more  grateful  ' 
to  the  Oriental  taste  than  the  wildest  or  the 
grandest  of  the  Gothic  minsters ; and  in  his 
long  and  wasteful  reign  churches  and  mon- 
asteries were  scattered  with  profuse  hand 
over  his  tottering  empire.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  feeble  rulers  to  seek  for  renown 
in  huge  or  costly  buildings.  The  active 
but  imbecile  Justinian  toiled  to  complete 
the  splendor  of  Constantinople,  and  to  make 
it  worthy  of  himself.  Nor  was  he  unsuccess- 
ful. The  magnificence  of  the  decaying  cap- 
ital was  perfected  by  the  last  resources  of 
an  impoverished  world.  A throng  of  state- 
ly churches,  a palace  of  unequaled  splendor, 
groves,  gardens,  and  public  edifices,  rich 
witl*  varied  marbles,  mosaics,  and  gold,  cov- 
ered anew  the  fortunate  site  where  Con- 
stantine had  first  transplanted  the  simpler 
forms  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  preserved 
the  memory  of  the  Doric  temple  or  the  Co- 
rinthian shaft.  But  under  Justinian  arose 
that  tall  and  ^graceful  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  inventions  of  the 
later  architects,  whose  fair  proportions  still 
rise  over  the  Moslem  city,  aud  reproach  the 
Eastern  Church  with  the  spectacle  of  its 
desecrated  shrine.1  It  was  built  of  brick, 
but  coated  with  marble;  its  exterior,  like 
the  churches  of  the  Kremlin,  could  never 
have  been  imposing ; but  no  sooner  had  the 
spectator  passed  its  gates  of  bronze  than  he 
was  dazzled  by  a profusion  of  rare  embel- 
lishments such  as  St.  Peter's  can  scarcely 
surpass.  Above  him  soared  the  central 
cupola,  surrounded  by  six  smaller  domes, 
covered  with  heavy  gilding  and  gleaming 
with  varied  colors.  A hundred  columns  of 
jasper,  porphyry,  or  costly  marble,  torn  from 
ancient  temples,  and  dissimilar  in  form  and 
carving,  sustained  the  lofty  roof.  The  altar 
was  a pile  of  silver.  The  sacred  utensils  wero 
of  purest  gold,  studded  with  inestimable 
gems.  From  the  walls  looked  down  the  fig* 
ures  of  saints  and  angels ; and  in  the  form 
of  a Greek  cross  the  magnificence  of  St.  So- 
phia opened  at  once  upon  the  observer,  and 
presented  all  its  gilding,  its  mosaics,  and 
its  bronzes,  its  gold  and  gems,  at  a siugle 
glance.  In  its  modem  dress  only  the  bare 
and  dusky  walls  and  the  graceful  domes  re- 
main ; the  priceless  ornaments  of  the  shrine 
and  chancel  are  gone ; yet  the  columns  of 
porphyry  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  green  marbles  of  Ephesus,  may  yet  be 

1 Gibbon’s  account  of  St  Sophia,  lit  62S,  has  been 
enlarged  by  modem  investigations.  See  Von  Ham- 
mer, Constantinople  nnd  der  Bosporus,  L 846.  By- 
zantine Arch.,  Texier  and  Pollan,  p.  81-69. 


distinguished,  and  the  dull  echoes  of  Moham- 
medan eloquence  seem  profane  and  dissonant 
in  the  desecrated  shrine  where  once  the 
Christian  world  collected  its  treasures  and 
poured  forth  its  prayers. 

To  perfect  his  grand  conception  of  a Chris- 
tian cathedral,  Justinian  labored  with  an 
ardor  that  never  tired.  Often  he  was  seen 
under  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun,  while 
all  others  slept,  clad  in  a coarse  linen  tunic, 
a staff  in  his  hand,  his  head  bound  with  a 
linen  cloth,  directing  his  workmen,  urging 
on  the  indolent,  and  stimulating  the  indus- 
trious. Tradition  relates  that  angelic  vis- 
ions guided  him  in  his  labors  and  suggested 
his  happiest  ideas.1  A spiritual  guest  re- 
vealed to  him  a hidden  treasure;  a figure 
robed  in  white  descended  on  the  sacred  site, 
and  was  deluded  by  the  acute  emperor  into 
a promise  to  remain  forever.  But  the  cease- 
less industry  of  ten  thousand  laborers,  toil- 
ing often  by  night  and  day,  in  the  course  of 
six  years  completed  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Wisdom.  Four  columns,  tall,  graceful,  and 
firm,  sustained  the  swelling  dome.  Its  tiles 
of  Rhodian  clay  were  the  lightest  of  build- 
ing materials.  Its  height  from  the  pavement 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet,  its 
breadth  one  hundred.  Twenty-four  low  and 
rounded  windows  threw  streams  of  light 
through  its  groined  ribs  of  equal  number. 
Four  colossal  figures  of  winged  seraphim 
adorned  its  four  angles ; and  from  its  summit 
looked  down  the  majestic  face  of  Christ  tlio 
Sovereign  Judge,  whose  noble  aspect  is  still 
imitated  or  reproduced  in  every  Byzantine 
cathedral.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  pil- 
lared nave,  the  climax  of  the  magnificent 
interior,  arose  the  silver  screen  of  the  altar, 
composed  of  .twelve  pillars  wrought  with 
arabesque  devices,  twined  into  pairs,  and 
graced  with  holy  faces.  A massive  cross  of 
gold  appeared  above.  The  table  of  the  altar 
was  formed  of  molten  gold,  into  which  the 
most  costly  gems  had  been  cast  in  uncount- 
ed masses.  Behind,  the  altar  seats  of  silver, 
separated  by  golden  pillars,  were  arranged 
for  the  bishop  and  clergy.  Tall  candelabra 
of  gold,  of  the  richest  workmanship,  threw 
a soft  light  over  the  glittering  scene.  A 
pulpit,  a throne  for  the  emperor  and  one  for 
the  patriarch,  and  seats  for  innumerable 
priests,  probably  filled  all  the  space  of  the 
eastern  end.  The  altar  cloths  were  stiff 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  patriarch  and  em- 
peror were  adorned  with  robes  encumbered 
with  the  spoils  of  ages. 

Such  was  the  monument  of  barbaric  folly 
which  Justinian  transmitted  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  Feeble  vanity,  religious  ardor,  ar- 


1 Paul  the  811entiary,  and  Anonymi,  in  Bandari,  p. 
61.  The  late  sultan  permitted  SL  Sophia  to  be  stud- 
ied, the  walls  purified,  the  figures  copied,  but  re-cov- 
ered. See  Fossa ti,  drawings  lithographed  by  Hague. 
London,  1864.  For  the  first  time  they  were  seen  since 
1463. 
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tistic  genius,  and  inhuman  waste  are  all  ex- 
emplified in  the  story  of  the  Greek  cathe- 
dral. The  world  groaned  with  taxation  and 
misery  that  the  corrupt  church  might  pos* 
sees  a gorgeous  shrine ; yet  the  great  edifice 
has  proved  more  lasting  than  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries, and  promises  to  be  almost  as 
enduring  as  that  grotesque,  half-barbarous, 
and  half-imbecile  scheme  of  law  which  Jus- 
tinian embodied  in  the  Pandects  and  the 
Novels.1  Often  shattered  by  earthquakes 
or  defaced  by  insurrections,  plundered  by 
conquerors  and  stripped  by  the  Turk,  St. 
Sophia  has  outlived  the  cathedrals  of  Char- 
lemagne and  the  early  basilicas  of  Rome. 
It  preceded  by  nearly  a thousand  years  the 
foundation  of  St.  Peter's,  It  opened  a new 
era  in  architecture.  Its  graceful  dome  has 
been  imitated  at  Moscow  and  Novgorod,  in 
Florence  and  Rome.  The  boundless  rich- 
ness of  its  interior  decorations  has  been 
nearly  rivaled  in  the  Kremlin  or  the  church- 
es of  St.  Petersburg.*  Yet  no  modem  cathe- 
dral can  recall  such  splendid  and  such  touch- 
ing memories  os  those  that  cluster  around 
the  central  shrine  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
On  Christmas-day,  in  the  year  538,  its  found- 
er dedicated  his  stately  labors  with  a pomp- 
ous pageant  that  exhausted  the  wealth  and 
the  invention  of  his  empire.  The  great 
bronze  doors  rolled  open.  The  emperor, 
elothed  in  purple,  the  patriarch,  radiant 
with  cloth  of  gold,  a host  of  inferior  clergy, 
arrayed  in  the  rich  vesture  of  a corrupt  rit- 
ual, filled  the  silver  seats  around  the  altar. 
The  golden  candlesticks  poured  down  their 
light.  The  courtiers  and  the  people  covered 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  nave  or  dome.  The 
graceful  galleries  were  thronged  with  the 
fairest  and  the  noblest  women  of  Constanti- 
nople ; and  Justinian,  in  grateful  exultation, 
with  arms  outstretched  and  lifted  in  the  at- 
titude of  prayer,  exclaimed,  “ Glory  to  God, 
who  has  deemed  me  worthy  of  such  a work ! 
I have  conquered  thee,  O Solomon !”  k The 
chant  of  countless  choristers  swelled  through 
the  pillared  aisles.  Immense  sums  were  ex- 
pended in  lavish  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  the 
whole  city  shared  in  the  boundless  yet  too 
transient  satisfaction  of  its  master. 

For  nine  centuries  in  St.  Sophia  emperors 
were  enthroned,  patriarchs  installed,  and 
the  Christian  festivals  celebrated  with  Ori- 
ental pomp.  It  was  the  favorite  scene  for 
the  display  of  the  feeble  magnificence  of  the 
Byzantine  court.  The  imperial  marriages 
and  baptisms  were  celebrated  at  its  altar ; 
and  above  the  holy  spot,  in  the  vain  pride  of 
Greek  exclusiveness,  was  inscribed  the  law 
forbidding  the  marriage  of  a Byzantine 
prince  with  a stranger.  Often  its  interior 


1 I would  scarcely  wish  to  do  injustice  to  Justinian’s 
codifiers,  but  Gains  is  better  than  bis  imitator,  and  the 
Twelve  Tables  better  than  Gains. 

* Tbs  Church  of  8t  Isaac,  at  St  Petersburg,  is  said  to 
surpass  ail  that  man  can  conceive  of  splendor.  Dicey. 


witnessed  wild  outrages  and  riotous  fanati- 
cism ; its  pavements  were  stained  with  blood 
in  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  image-breakers. 
From  its  pulpit  Photius  pronounced  the  ex- 
communication  of  Rome  and  the  separation 
of  the  two  churches.  The  sweet  music  of 
its  choristers  and  the  splendor  of  its  rites 
converted  the  Russians  to  the  faith  of  Con- 
stantine. It  was  desecrated  with  barbarous 
sacrileges  by  the  Latin  Crusaders ; a papal 
priest  sat  for  a moment  in  the  chair  of  Pho- 
tius ; and  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
Latins  sprang  up  with  new  intensity  as  they 
saw  the  brutal  deeds  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
West.  u Rather,"  they  cried,  “ would  we  see 
the  turban  of  Mohammed  than  the  pope's 
tiara  in  Constantinople.”  At  length,  in  the 
opening  of  the  tenth  century  of  its  existence, 
the  vast  cathedral  beheld  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  its  woes.  Amidst  the  groans  and  cries 
of  the  host  of  dying  Greeks  Mohammed  II. 
strode  up  its  blood-stained  nave,  and  pro- 
claimed from  its  high  altar  the  God  and 
Prophet  of  an  accursed  faith.1  A golden 
crescent  was  raised  above  the  domo  of  St. 
Sophia.  The  Greek  Church,  fallen  and  pow- 
erless, yet  wept  over  the  desecration  of  its 
central  shrine  as  the  chief  of  its  humilia- 
tions; nor  in  all  its  wide  domain  is  there 
to-day  a priest  or  layman  who  does  not  re- 
member that  St.  Sophia  was  tom  from  his 
ancestors  by  the  savage  Turk,  or  long  for  the 
day  of  its  restoration. 

Not  from  Goth  or  Hun,  from  the  fierce 
tribes  of  the  German  forests  who  had  strick- 
en down  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Latin 
rule,  was  to  come  the  final  desolation  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  century  it  still  retained  an  exterior 
grandeur  that  overawed  the  feebler  sees  of 
Western  Christendom.  The  authority  of 
Constantinople,  in  chnreli  and  state,  was  ad- 
mitted at  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  in  Africa 
and  Italy.  Rome,  already  ambitious  and 
avaricious,  was  a humble  dependency  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  The  arms  of  Narses  and 
Belisarius  had  alone  saved  the  fallen  capital 
from  the  nil©  of  an  Arian  chief,  and  perhaps 
an  Arian  pope.*  Nor  was  it  without  a reason- 
able sense  of  superior  intelligence  as  well  as 
power  that  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Patriarch, 
and  claimed  a general  control  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Gothic  Spain  was  yet  held  by 
the  Arians ; the  great  Lombard  kingdom  of 
Northern  Italy  still  threatened  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  Arius  upon  the  Catholics  of 
Rome  and  Naples ; at  Alexandria  the  native 

1 Die  Manner  warden  mit  Stricken,  die  Weiber  mit 
ihren  Gurtein  zwey  und  zwey  zusammengebunden.  Von 
Hammer,  L 550.  The  deaeration  of  St.  Sophia  was 
completed  by  the  plander  of  its  ornaments  and  the 
covering  up  of  its  pictures. 

* How  nearly  Rome  became  Arian  forever,  when  its 
Infallible  popes  mast  have  pronoanced  fatal  heresy, 
may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  time.  It  was  long  a 
question  whether  Arianism  would  not  rule  the  West 
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Copts  clung  to  the  Monophysite  heresy,  and 
submitted  reluctantly  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Greeks ; yet  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople was  still  the  chief  head  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  and  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  So- 
phia instructed  an  obedient  world. 

It  was  the  sword  of  the  Saracen  that  swept 
into  sudden  ruin  the  venerable  seats  of  early 
Christianity.  The  children  of  the  Arabian 
deserts  are  divided  into  two  hostile  and 
dissimilar  families — the  dwellers  in  cities 
and  the  dwellers  in  the  sands.1  The  former, 
assuming  the  pacific  habits  of  the  merchant, 
had  laid  aside  the  savage  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  Bedouin.  They  lived  in  the  rich 
fields  of  Yemen  and  Arabia  the  Happy ; their 
fleet  ships  bore  the  spices  of  the  East  to  the 
docks  of  Rome  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel ; 
their  caravans  had  founded  and  cherished 
the  prosperity  of  Hira  and  Palmyra.  But 
it  was  not  from  the  more  civilized  Arabs 
that  the  swift  storm  of  reform  was  to  break 
over  dying  intellect  and  virtue.  The  fiery 
children  of  the  desert,  free,  impetuous,  inde- 
pendent, whose  companions  from  infancy 
had  been  the  boundless  landscape  of  sand 
and  sky,  the  hot  sun,  the  sx>lendid  wander- 
ers of  the  night,  who  never  rested,  who  had 
no  home  nor  possessions  but  the  dromedary 
and  a tent,  were  now  to  be  moved  by  great 
thoughts,  and  to  issue  from  Arabia  armed 
with  a comparative  truth.  Amidst  the  wide 
decay  of  Christianity,  the  apparent  flight  of 
honesty  and  mental  vigor  from  the  earth, 
the  cry  of  fallen  human  nature  for  reform 
• was  answered  by  a wild  voice  from  Mecca. 
A Bedouin,  though  softened  somewhat  by  a 
more  pacific  life,  Mohammed  preached  to 
the  dull  world  God  and  himself* 

Mecca  is  described  as  one  of  those  places 
where  only  necessity  or  habit  could  induce 
men  to  dwell.*  An  arid  valley,  shut  in  by 
bare  and  rugged  mountains,  is  watered  by  a 
few  feeble  springs  that  support  its  scanty 
herbage.  The  hot  sun,  the  perpetual  blasts 
of  the  desert,  are  imprisoned  in  its  narrow 
cleft,  and  the  surrounding  rocks  reflect  and 
deepen  the  torrid  beat.  Yet,  by  the  vigor- 
ous impulse  of  a single  active  mind,  the 
Arabian  village  “became  the  rival  of  Rome 
and  of  Constantinople ; and  when  Moham- 
med, half  crazed  by  the  problems  of  life  and 
of  immortality,  prayed  and  fasted  amidst 
its  loftiest  clifls,  he  wus  preparing  the  swift 
destruction  of  that  degenerate  Christianity 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  venerable  churches 
once  tended  by  Mark  and  John.®  At  his 
death  his  followers  issued  from  the  desert, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Saracens,  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  perfected  their 
work  of  purification  or  of  desolation.  Jeru- 
salem, strewn  with  Christian  dead,  became 

1 A mart,  La  Storia  del  Mnsulmanl  di  Sicilia,  l 84. 

9 Muir,  Life  of  Mohammed,  voL  i.  p.  8. 

9 Muir's  picture  of  the  youth  of  the  Prophet  is  the 
most  complete  we  have. 


a Moslem  shrine.  The  fate  of  Damascus  has 
grown  famous  in  prose  and  song.  The  seven 
churches,  the  crowns  of  seven  splendid 
cities,  have  sunk  into  almost  undisco  verable 
ruin.  Thyatira  is  lost,  and  Sardis  a brambly 
waste ; and  travelers  search  in  vain  on  the 
lonely  sites  for  the  mighty  cathedrals  once 
raised  in  honor  of  St.  John  or  the  Holy  Wis- 
dom, and  for  some  trace  of  that  magnificence 
that  once  marked  the  Eastern  Church.1  The 
sword  of  the  Saracens  swept  over  Egypt  and 
Alexandria ; the  great  Bee  of  Athanasius  was 
reduced  to  a wretched  shadow ; the  Nile  was 
cleared  of  its  swarming  monasteries;  and 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily  were  readily  taught 
to  abandon  the  idols  of  Rome  for  the  invis- 
ible deity  of  Mecca. 

The  city  of  Constantinople,  in  this  period 
of  desolation,  embraced  all  that  was  yet  left 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  East,  unless, 
perhaps,  a purer  faith  had  sprung  up  be- 
neath the  iron  tread  of  Moslem  tyranny,  and 
the  virtues  of  an  age  of  martyrdom  were  re- 
vived among  the  obscure  and  forgotten 
fragments  of  the  churches  of  Asia  or  the 
Nile.  But  all  the  visible  strength  of  the 
Eastern  faith  seemed  shut  up,  with  the 
treasures  of  Greek  art,  within  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  Twice  the  vast  hordes  of 
ardent  Saracens  thronged  around  the  trem- 
bling city ; the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  were 
ravaged  by  the  children  of  the  desert;  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  Sclaves  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  Goths  of  Middle  Europe  must, 
with  the  fall  of  the  capital,  be  reduced  to 
adopt  the  doctrines  and  the  Prophet  of 
Mecca.  But  for  the  powerful  walls  of  the 
Christian  citadel,  and  the  foresight  of  Con- 
stantine, rather  than  the  valor  of  its  trem- 
bling emperors  and  people,  no  human  arm 
could  have  stayed  the  march  of  that  swarm 
of  enthusiasts  who  preached  and  fought  for 
the  conversion  of  the  West;  and  a more 
successful  crusade  of  the  horsemen  of  Kho- 
rassaq  and  the  emirs  of  Mecca  would  have 
planted  the  crescent  on  the  walls  of  Mentz 
or  Worms.  The  trembling  people  guarded 
their  gates ; the  Greek  fire  destroyed  hosts 
of  infidels ; the  Saracens  melted  away  in  the 
inclement  winter ; and  six  centuries  passed, 
during  which  Christianity  fixed  itself  in  the 
heart  of  Russia,  and  a Christian  empire  had 
civilized  and  conquered  the  Niebelungs  and 
the  Hungarians,  the  Batavian  and  the  Swede. 
The  citadel  of  Constantine  gave  Christendom 
six  centuries  of  progress  before  it  yielded 
to  the  shocks  of  tiqae  and  the  rage  of  the 
Turks. 

Of  this  period  of  comparative  rest  the 
most  memorable  event  was  the  final  separa- 
tion of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  Church  and 
the  deposition  of  the  bishop  of  the  West  from 
an  equal  station  in*the  Christian  hierarchy 


1 For  the  deeolation  of  the  seven  churches  see  Bur- 
ton, Arundel,  and  Chandler. 
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with  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria.1 * * To  the  faithful  congregations  of  the 
orthodox  East  the  Latin  pontiff  is  the  Judas 
of  the  band  of  bishops.  He  has  been  deposed 
from  his  high  place ; he  is  an  excommunicate 
and  accursed ; the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  has 
assumed  the  vacant  seat  created  by  his  apos- 
tasy, and  a bitter  warfare  has  raged  between 
the  rival  churches,  in  which  the  praise  of  hu- 
manity or  mercy  can  least  be  ascribed  to  that 
of  Rome.  Often  the  cruel  popes  labored  to 
bring  bloodshed  and  disunion  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  aimed  the  assassin’s 
dagger  at  its  emperors,  encouraged  the  rage 
of  the  Crusaders,  or  smiled,  while  they  trem- 
bled, at  its  fall.  In  a later  age  the  persecu- 
ting fury  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  aimed 
against  Russia  and  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow. 
The  Poles  were  incited  to  become  the  cham- 
pious  of  Catholicism.  For  nearly  a century 
the  most  fertile  fields  of  Russia  were  desola- 
ted by  the  fierce  missionaries  of  the  West ; 
the  monasteries  were  sacked,  the  orthodox 
bishops  tortured  into  submission.  Moscow 
perished  in  a memorable  conflagration.  The 
Russian  hierarchy  were  corrupted  or  intimi- 
dated. A usurper,  the  tool  of  the  Jesuits, 
reigned  in  the  holy  city,  and  amidst  the 
scenes  of  national  ruin  in  which  they  have 
so  often  triumphed  the  popes  seemed  about 
to  extend  their  spiritual  empire  over  regions 
that  had  never  felt  their  sway.  But  the 
Sclavic  nation  rose,  led  by  its  patriotic 
priests,  the  Catholics  were  expelled  with 
heroic  courage,  and  Poland  has  suffered  in 
modern  times  for  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Jes- 
uits and  the  guilt  of  its  ancestors. 

The  schism  between  the  Eastern  patri- 
archs and  the  Pope  of  Rome  sprang,  no 
doubt,  from  early  differences,  from  opposing 
interests,  and  from  varying  traditions.*  In 
the  first  century  the  mild  Polycarp,  who 
ruled,  by  superior  sanctity,  the  Syrian 
churches,  opposed  Anicetus,  the  presbyter 
or  bishop  of  Rome,  in  his  own  city,  and  de- 
fended the.  usages  of  Ephesus.  Anicetus 
modestly  yielded,  for  he  was,  perhaps,  a dis- 
ciple of  Paul  ;*  but  as  the  Roman  see  grew 
rich  and  powerful,  it  was  almost  the  first  of 
the  early  churches  to  fall  into  superstitious 
decay.  Its  early  popes,  Zephyrinus,  Callix- 
tus,  Victor,  bear  no  honest  characters.4  Its 
episcopal  chair  became  the  object  of  intrigue 
and  corrupt  ambition.  Pride  came  with 
moral  decay,  and  the  fallen  bishops  of  Romo 
hoped  to  hide  their  own  spiritual  degrada- 
tion in  a fabulous  claim  to  the  succession 
from  St.  Peter.  Conscious  of  their  own 
crimes,  they  strove  to  exalt  the  authority  of 


1 Mosheim,  L p.  513.  Gieeeler,  i.  503.  John  Jejuna- 
tor  assumes  the  title  of  Universal  Patriarch,  687.  Greg- 
ory the  Great  thinks  the  title  impious. 

a Hoshcim,  i.  p.  513. 

* Eusebius,  Ecc.  Hist.,  v.  84.  Eusebius  colls  Anice- 
tus presbyter. 

* Milman,  Lot  Christ 


the  office  they  had  won  by  fraud  or  violence, 
and  to  dazzle  the  world  by  vain  assumptions 
and  idle  display.  More  honest,  because  moro 
intelligent,  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern  cities 
still  preserved  some  traits  of  the  earlier  sim- 
plicity. The  two  Gregorys,  Basil,  Meletius, 
and  Chrysostom  might  do  credit  to  the 
church  of  a cultivated  ago ; but  the  popes 
were  grossly  ignorant,  and  the  Latin  see  a 
centre  of  moral  decay.  The  pen  of  the 
ascetic  Jerome  has  left  a vigorous  sketch  of 
the  growing  rices  of  Rome.  As  the  Latin 
prelates  sank  lower  in  barbarous  ignorance 
their  pretensions  rose ; but  the  Eastern  em- 
perors treated  them  with  little  ceremony, 
exiled  or  punished  the  popes  at  will,  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  declared  himself 
the  universal  bishop.  With  the  fall  of  the 
chief  centres  of  Christianity  in  the  East  un- 
der the  assaults  of  the  Saracens,  the  ambi- 
tion of  Rome  revived.  It  ahned  to  subject 
or  to  destroy  the  Eastern  Church,  as  it  had 
already  eradicated  its  rivals  from  Gaul  or 
Britain,  persecuted  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  was  to  reduce  cultivated  Ireland  to  a 
forlorn  and  bleeding  waste.  Doctrinal  dif- 
ferences and  varying  rites  added  lasting  hos- 
tility to  the  war  of  ambition,  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  the  purer  faith  of  Constantino- 
ple, seemed  lost  in  fatal  heresy.  It  had 
added  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  from  the  decrees 
of  a Spanish  council,  the  unauthorized  filio- 
que ,l  It  refused  to  allow  its  clergy  to  marry, 
in  direct  revolt  from  the  well-known  decis- 
ion of  Nice.  Its  abject  worship  of  images 
and  the  Host,  its  ignorance,  its  dependence 
upon  the  Western  barbarians,  its  pretension 
to  a place  above  all  the  other  patriarchates 
in  honor  and  power,  naturally  excited  the 
disapprobation  aud  the  fear  of  its  Eastern 
brethren  ; and  at  length  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  unit- 
ed in  deposing  forever  from  his  place  in  the 
Christian  Church  the  heretical  and  ambi- 
tious Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  chief  source  of  this  remarkable  sep- 
aration, the  founder  of  the  independence  of 
Eastern  thought,  was  Photius,*  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  No  man  of  his  period  could 
rival  his  various  learning  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  classics.  His 
vast  and  careful  library',  or  selections  from 
moro  than  two  hundred  writers,  passes  over 
a boundless  field  of  philosophy  and  general 
literature,  preserves  the  finest  passages  of 
Herodotus  or  Plutarch,  and  indicates  an  in- 
tellect avid,  industrious,  and  refined.  Pho- 
tius,  in  literary  activity,  was  the  Johnson, 
the  Gibbon,  of  his  century.  As  a layman  ho 
had  traveled  to  the  cities  of  the  Arabs,  and 
had  been  employed  in  high  offices  at  the 
Byzantine  court.  Li  858  the  Patriarch  Igna- 

1 The  procession  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  first 
appears  at  the  Council  of  Toledo.  See  Gieeeler,  iL  73. 
Its  adoption  by  Protestant  churches  was  indiscreet 

* SchnJtxlcr,  L’Empire  dee  Tsars. 
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tius  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Michael, 
and  Photius  was  raised  to  the  first  station  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  Romish  see,  eager 
to  control  the  politics  of  Constantinople, 
assumed  the  cause  of  Ignatius,  deposed  or 
excommunicated  his  rival,  and  began  its 
ceaseless  war  against  a scholar  and  a thinker 
whose  severe  pen  and  vigorous  intellect  were 
to  deal  it  blows  that  were  never  to  lose  their 
sting.  In  his  famous  encyclical  Photius1  re- 
viewed the  errors  of  the  papal  see,  and  held 
up  to  the  Christian  Church  the  heresies  and 
the  corruptions  of  Rome.  He  pointed  out 
its  interpolated  creed,  its  Jewish  tendency, 
its  paschal  lamb  that  was  eaten  by  pope  and 
bishops,  its  celibacy,  and  its  countless  crimes. 
His  learning  and  his  logic  confounded  his 
dull  opponents,  nor  was  there  any  one  of  the 
period  who  could  meet  his  unequaled  intel- 
lect in  the  field  of  controversy.  Yet  the  con- 
test was  long  and  doubtful ; the  Eastern  pa- 
triarchs sustained  their  brilliant  leader ; the 
West  sided  with  the  popes.  Photius  was 
driven  into  exile.  Ignatius  ruled  in  St.  So- 
phia; he  died,  and  Photius  was  again  re- 
stored. Even  the  pope  was  reconciled  to  his 
return;  but  a new  emperor  banished  the 
scholar  to  a lonely  monastery  in  Armenia, 
where,  perhaps,  ho  died.  Gleaming  out  an 
intellectual  prodigy  in  the  dark  age  of  gen- 
eral ignorance,  Photius  has  won  no  low  place 
in  the  annals  of  mental  progress.  His  wide 
reading  and  his  acute  disquisitions  have  not 
been  lost  to  posterity  ; his  bold  and  patriot- 
ic defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  East  saved 
from  contempt  the  decisions  of  Nice,  and  re- 
pelled from  half  the  Christian  world  the 
later  abuses  of  Rome. 

It  was  the  theory  of  the  Greeks  that  there 
were  five  patriarchates  equal  in  power  and 
authority,  but  that  the  capital  city  of  the 
empire  must  hold  a titular  precedence  in 
rank.  So  long  as  Rome  remained  the  source 
of  government  it  had  been  allowed  the  prima- 
cy ; when  it  sank  into  neglect  and  ruin,  it 
was  supplanted  by  the  superior  dignity  of 
Constantinople.*  But  the  severe  strictures 
of  Photius  had  now  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Eastern  churches  to  the  false  doctrines 
and  the  rising  ambition  of  Rome.  A century 
of  discord  was  followed  by  a final  separation 
in  1054.  The  Roman  legates  boldly  affixed  an 
excommunication  of  the  Greek  emperor  and 
his  adherents  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia ; the 
patriarch,  in  reply,  pronounced  an  anathema 
against  the  pope.  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem  joined  in  the  condemnation ; nor 
has  Rome  ever  again  been  admitted  into  the 
communion  of  the  early  churches.  Soon, 

i The  Jesuits  (see  Migne,  Pat  Greec.,  101, 4)  still  rage 
against  Photius.  He  hs  call  Ida*,  hypocrite,  ambitio- 
sus,  falsarius,  tyrannus,  attamcn  ingenio  et  eruditione 
non  caruit 

* Mouravleff,  p.  292.  The  Patriarch  Jeremiah,  in  the 
midst  of  his  humiliation  and  exile,  called  himself  Uni- 
versal Patriarch— of  the  whole  universe ; but  the  claim 
involves  no  infallibility. 


under  Hildebrand,  it  seemed  to  grasp  at  uni- 
versal empire ; and  the  rude  Crusaders  saw, 
admired,  and  finally  plundered  the  sacred 
treasures  of  St.  Sophia.  Yet  the  Greeks 
would  never  relent  in  their  hatred  of  Rome, 
Within  their  crumbling  walls,  helpless  be- 
fore a savage  foe,  they  cherished  to  the  last 
hour  of  their  freedom  their  devotion  to  the 
faith  of  Photius  or  of  Constantine ; saw  with 
abhorrence  the  barbarous  practices  of  the 
West;  nor,  even  when  reduced  to  a fearful 
slavery  under  the  Turk,  would  hold  any 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  defamers  of 
the  Nicene  Council.1 

Sadly  indeed  had  the  Nicene  patriarchates 
fallen  from  that  material  splendor  which  had 
made  them  illustrious  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine. A few  feeble  and  down-trodden 
Greeks  represented  the  Church  of  Alexan- 
dria ; the  trembling  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
was  seldom  safe  at  the  sepulchre  or  the 
cross;*  Antioch  had  sunk  into  a Turkish 
town;*  the  Syrian  shore  was  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  convents  and  cathedrals.  The 
madmen  of  the  Crusades  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine tho  last  of  the  patriarchs  had  been  con- 
verted into  a Turkish  slave.  A Greek  pop- 
ulation, indeed,  considerable  in  numbers, 
still  gathered  around  desecrated  St.  Sophia, 
or  occupied  tho  fertile  fields  of  European 
Turkey,  but  it  was  fast  sinking  into  extreme 
ignorance,  and  the  learning  and  the  genius 
that  had  adorned  the  age  of  Photius  or  Jus- 
tinian seemed  forever  passed  away.  From 
the  depth  of  itq  abasement  no  human  power 
could  extricate  the  fallen  church.  Rome 
pursued  its  feeble  rivals  of  Constantinople 
and  Antioch  with  menaces  and  dangerous 
intrigues ; it  would  have  rejoiced  to  sweep 
from  the  earth  the  four  patriarchates  that 
had  condemned  its  heresies,  its  follies,  or  its 
crimes ; and  from  the  time  of  the  dull,  mis- 
chievous Hildebrand  had  threatened  an  in- 
stant ruin  to  priests  or  people  .who  might 
dare  to  oppose  its  absolute  rule  of  the  earth. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  moment  had  come  for  the 
complete  submission  of  all  Christendom  to 
the  usurping  popes.  The  four  patriarchs 
might  well  fall  down  and  worship  their 
prosperous  brother,  whom  they  had  so  bold- 
ly ejected  from  the  apostolic  family,  but  who 
had  now  risen  to  rule  over  all  Western  Eu- 
rope; whose  hands  were  yet  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  Albigenses,  the  Yaudois,  the 
Hussites,  and  the  Lollards;  whose  symbol 
was  death  to  the  heretic,  and  who  had  re- 
solved to  drag  at  his  spiritual  triumph  the 
nations  racked  by  the  scourge  and  flame, 


* Gleseler,  ii.  227,  d.  Posuit  Deus  ecclesiam  roam  in 
qulnque  patriarchiis,  etc. 

9 William  of  Malmesbury,  iv.  2 (1099),  says  the  Sara- 
cens permitted  the  patriarch  to  remain. 

9 The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  removed  to  Damascus. 
See  Neale.  ' 
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kings  terrified  by  interdict  or  excommuni- 
cation. 

Bat  there  had  grown  up  meantime  a new 
centre  of  Oriental  -Christianity,  inaccessible 
to  the  persecutions  of  Rome,  and  the  seeds 
of  progress,  nurtured  amidst  the  hot  land- 
scapes and  the  golden  clime  of  Syria  and  the 
South,  had  ripened  ih  an  unknown  land, 
where  Herodotus  had  traced  the  wandering 
Scythians,  and  the  Greek  dramatist  placed 
the  scene  of  his  grandest  fables.  The  East- 
ern Church  seemed  transplanted  without  a 
change  to  the  boundless  wilderness  of  me- 
dieval Russia.1  Monks  and  anchorites,  more 
hardy  and  more  terrible  in  their  asceticism 
than  those  who  had  swarmed  around  Paul 
and  Anthony  in  the  Egyptian  deserts,  or  had 
founded  the  sacTed  fortresses  of  Mount  Athos, 
had  lived  and  prayed  amidst  the  Russian 
steppes,  borne  the  fierce  rigors  of  an  arctic 
climate,  and  met  with  joy  the  frozen  horrors 
of  the  Northern  seas.  Moscow  and  Novgorod 
were  belted  with  a chain  of  massive  con- 
vents, from  whose  lofty  walls  the  conquer- 
ing Tartars  had’ been  repelled  with  shame. 
The  bare  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where 
even  the  hardy  Esquimaux  had  failed  to 
find  a habitation,  were  covered  with  the 
rude  huts  of  Russian  monks.  Nor  have  the 
annals  of  asceticism  any  examples  of  human 
endurance  that  can  compare  with  the  self- 
chosen  pains  of  Sergius,  or  Savatie,  or  Nikon. 
To  their  penance  and  their  toils  the  labors 
of  Benedict  were  light,  the  discipline  of  Lo- 
yola a life  of  indulgence.  They  fled  to  the 
lonely  birch  wood  or  the  frozen  island. 
Hunger,  solitude,  the  horrors  of  a climate 
where  winter  and  night  ruled  for  half  the 
year,  the  summer  burning  but  not  invigor- 
ating the  earth,  the  plague  of  countless 
stinging  insects  from  whose  assaults  the 
wild  beasts  fled  in  terror,  malaria  and 
gloom,  failed  to  check  their  devotion  or  dis- 
turb their  holy  meditations.  Lives  of  strange 
austerity  and  patient  faith  have  rolled  on 
unrecorded  in  these  frightful  retreats.  The 
heroism  of  the  squalid  and  savage  saint 
was  often  never  recognized  until  his  ema- 
ciated frame  was  seen  no  more  among  men  ;* 
but  over  his  poor  remains,  now  more  valued 
than  heaps  of  gems,  his  superstitious  coun- 
trymen would  erect  a magnificent  convent, 
and  kings  and  prelates  bring  their  treasures 
to  his  shrine.  Labor  was  always  the  duty 
of  a Russian  monk ; sometimes  intense  study 
was  joined  to  his  devotions ; and  minds  for- 
tified by  abstinence,  bodies  hardened  to  su- 


1 Carzon,  Levant,  p.  340,  etc.,  describes  the  for- 
tress monasteries  of  Mount  Athos ; they  are  revived 
in  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Moscow.  See  Lowth,  Krem- 
lin. For  Solovetsky,  see  Dixon’s  pleasant  picture  of 
that  wonderful  community,  flourishing  in  an  arctic 
waste. 

* Sergius, 'Basil,  the  wild  hermits  mentioned  by  a 
series  of  travelers,  the  founders  of  8olovetsky;  the 
more  recent  hermits  in  Russia  are  more  Oriental  than 
Western  monks ; are  dervishes,  or  Brahmin  devotees. 


perhnman  endurance,  natural  capacities  en- 
larged by  rigorous  culture,  have  rescued  from 
the  convent  or  the  hermitage  many  of  the 
men  who  have  proved  most  useful  to  tho 
progress  of  the  Sclavonic  race. 

If  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  or  Ara- 
rat were  successfully  copied  on  the  Lauras 
of  Moscow  and  Solovetsky,  not  less  careful- 
ly were  the  patriarchates  and  bishoprics, 
the  rituals  and  the  cathedrals,  of  Antioch 
or  Constantinople  renewed  in  the  Russian 
steppes.*  At  Kief,  for  three  centuries  the 
centre  of  Russian  Christendom,  the  bishop 
or  metropolitan  was  usually  borrowed  or  or- 
dained from  the  court  of  the  Csesars.  At 
Novgorod,  and  afterward  at  Moscow,  arose 
a chain  of  curious  churches — low,  covered 
with  glittering  and  fantastic  domes,  and 
shining  within  with  a rude  imitation  of  St. 
Sophia.  At  Moscow  a patriarch  was  ap- 
pointed,1 with  the  consent  of  the  four  an- 
cient patriarchates,  to  take  the  place  of  he- 
retical Rome.  A priesthood,  bearded,  robed, 
and  disciplined  in  the  Greek  model,  formed 
his  missionary  aid ; and  the  soft  music,  the 
gay  ritual,  and  the  classic  processions  and 
chants  that  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  early 
Russians  were  swiftly  scattered  through  the 
countless  congregations  that  sprang  up  in 
the  frozen  North.  The  library  of  Photins 
and  the  sermons  of  Chrysostom  became  fa- 
miliar to  the  Russian  priest,  at  least  in  name. 
The  manners,  looks,  dress,  and  carriage  of  * 
the  people  of  Constantinople  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  towns  and  cities  of  Russia. 
The  czars  boasted  a descent  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  and  traced  a lineage 
back  to  Philip  and  Alexander,  revived  in 
their  families  the  classic  names,  and  ceased 
to  he  altogether  barbarous.  Nor  did  the 
four  Eastern  patriarchates  Bee  without  exul- 
tation the  rise  of  that  vigorous  power  whose 
devotion  to  the  creed  of  Nice  might  prove  a 
safeguard  against  the  ambition  of  Rome, 
and  in  some  distant  hour  relieve  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem 
from  their  bitter  subjection  to  the  Turk. 
Not  seldom  the  oppressed  and  trembling 
patriarchs  from  the  South  made  their  way 
in  poverty  and  contempt  to  the  Russian 
court,  and  were  received  with  honor,  emolu- 
ments, and  signal  veneration  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people.  Through  many  a period  of 
danger  the  Russian  patriarchate  has  extend- 
ed a kindly  aid  to  its  feebler  brethren,  has 
protected  the  Greek  population  of  Turkey, 
has  shielded  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  malice  of  his  Latin  rival,  and  rescued 
the  holy  places  from  the  sole  custody  of  the 
Roman  heretic ; and  one,*  perhaps  the  rul- 


1 Mooravieff.  In  1587.  Jeremiah  seems,  at  least,  to 
have  been  no  impostor.  See  MouraviefFs  Appendix, 
Die.  on  JeremUh. 

a Kinglake,  Crimean  War.  “By  cansing  a persistent, 
hostile  use  to  be  made  of  the  fleet,”  vol.  L p.  487.  The 
French  emperor  fanned  the  quarrels  of  the  churches. 
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ing,  cause  of  the  Crimean  war  was  the  re- 
ligious question  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
the  keen  affront  offered  by  the  unscrupulous 
ruler  of  France,  in  the  interests  of  the  pa- 
pacy or  of  himself,  to  the  Eastern  Church. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  new  Con- 
stantine who  is  to  rescue  the  ancient  seats  of 
Christianity  from  the  rule  of  Islam  will  come 
from  the  North,  and  that  the  five  Eastern 
patriarchates,  united  and  vigorous,  must 
once  more  taste  an  unin temip ted  freedom. 

A fair-haired  Swede  or  Norman,  feurik,  in 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century  (862),  when 
Alfred  was  about  to  rescue  England  from 
Danish  barbarism,  when  the  empire  of  the 
great  Charles  had  dissolved  into  warring 
fragments,  entered  Russia  at  the  invitation 
of  its  Sclavonic  tribes,  and  founded  at  Kief 
and  Novgorod  the  central  fabric  of  the  Rus- 
sian power.1 * 3  With  flowing  lo<%s  and  stal- 
wart forms,  the  hardy  Norsemen  ruled  with 
vigor,  and  brought  comparative  repose  to 
the  obedient  people ; but  they  were  pagans, 
worshiping  gods  formed  from  huge  logs  of 
wood,  grotesquely  carved  and  adorned  with 
gems.a  They  had  heard  by  report  of  the 
wonders  of  civilization,  of  tlio  splendid  city 
to  the  southward  on  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  rich  with  the  treasures  of  commerce  and 
of  art;  and  more  than  once  great  fleets  of 
the  avaricious  and  inquisitive  barbarians 
had  assailed  the  port  and  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, confident  in  their  own  strength, 
and  conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  cowardice  of 
the  Greeks.  Once  the  city  would  have  fall- 
en had  not  the  learned  patriarch  Photius 
worked  a miracle  by  touching  the  sea  with 
the  holy  garments  of  the  Virgin.  The  sea 
rose  in  a violent  storm,  and  dashed  in  pieces 
the  frail  vessels  of  the  barbarians.  Later 
emperors  were  content  to  purchase  their  for- 
bearance by  lavish  gifts.  £ friendly  inter- 
course was  established  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Greeks ; and  at  length  a royal  con- 
vert, the  Princess  Olga,  was  baptized,  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  at  Constantinople,  re- 
ceived the  august  name  of  Helena,  the  moth- 
er of  Constantine,  and  strove  to  win  over 
her  countrymen  from  the  worship  of  idols  to 
the  Nicene  faith.  She  was  unsuccessful; 
yet  the  name  of  Olga,  the  first  Christian 
princess,  is  venerated  and  preserved  in  the 
reigning  family  of  the  czars.  Her  grandson, 
Vladimir  (988),  founds  the  Russian  Church. 
A rude  and  simple  savage,  cruel  and  terri- 
ble, his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Constan- 
tino is  the  dawn  of  Russian  civilization,  the 
chief  event  in  the  history  of  Eastern  prog- 
ress. He  heard,  it  is  said,  the  arguments  of 


1 Karamsin  gives  from  Nestor,  Nikon,  and  the  an- 
nalists his  clear  and  interacting  narrative.  See  vol. 
i.,  8onrces  de  mist  dc  Ruse.,  Lea  Chroniques.  The 
name  of  Rurik  was  common  in  France,  p.  58,  among 

ita  invaders. 

3 Karamdn,  vol.  L p.  W,  W,  describes  the  supersti- 
tion, the  ignorance,  of  the  Sclaves. 


the  envoys  of  various  religions.  The  Mus- 
sulmans of  the  Volga  pressed  him  to  believe 
in  their  Prophet,  the  Western  Christians  in 
their  pope,  the  Jew  in  Moses,  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers in  Attic  culture.  The  ferocious 
ruler  listened,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople to  observe  the  manners  and  tho 
faith  of  the  city  of  the  Ctesars.1  Basil  the 
emperor  and  his  acute  patriarch  prepared  a 
religious  spectacle  of  rare  magnificence  to 
dazzle  and  convert  their  savage  and  simple 
guests.  It  was  a high  festival.  St.  Sophia, 
magnificent  in  gold  and  mosaic,  blazed  with 
a thousand  lights.  The  Russian  envoys 
were  placed  in  a position  from  whence,  at  a 
single  glance,  they  might  survey  the  splen- 
dors of  the  noblest  of  Christian  churches, 
and  a ritual  that  had  been  adorned  by  the 
costly  devices  of  ages.  Accustomed  only  to 
the  rude  worship  of  their  forest  gods,  the 
simple  Sclaves  were  converted  by  a splendid 
show  that  seemed  the  foretaste  of  Asgard 
or  of  Paradise.  The  incense  smoked,  the 
chants  resounded,  the  patriarch,  gleaming 
with  gems  and  gold,  entefed  the  church; 
but  when  the  long  procession  of  acolytes 
and  deacons,  bearing  torches  in  their  hands, 
and  with  white  wings  on  their  shoulders, 
passed  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple fell  on  their  knees,  shouting  “Kyrio  Elei- 
son !”  the  Russians,  supposing  the  white- 
winged  children  to  be  angels,  took  their 
guides  by  the  hand  and  expressed  their  won- 
der and  their  awe.  “ Do  you  not  know,”  said 
the  acute  Greeks,  " that  the  angels  are  sent 
down  from  heaven  to  join  in  our  services  f” 
“We  are  convinced!”  cried  the  Russians. 

“ Let  us  return  home.”  The  pious  or  the  im- 
pious fraud,  and  the  matchless  pageant  of  St. 
Sophia,  had  converted  a nation ; nor  could  the 
dull  Justinian,  when  he  labored  to  perfect  his 
favorite  shrine,  have  conceived,  amidst  all 
liis  exultation,  that  the  magnificent  dome 
and  the  silver  altar,  the  gleaming  lights  and 
graceful  ritual  of  his  cathedral,  would  allure 
half  the  world  to  the  faith  of  Nice. 

Vladimir  received  the  account  of  his  en- 
voys with  some  hesitation.  He  besieged  tho 
city  of  Kherson,  in  the  Crimea,  and  vowed 
that,  should  ho  succeed  in  taking  it,  he 
would  be  baptized.  The  city  yielded,  torn 
and  bleeding,  to  its  savage  foe ; hut  still  the 
slow  convert  hesitated.  He  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  Emperor  Basil,  demanding  his  sister 
in  marriage.  Ho  promised,  on  that  condi- 
tion, to  become  a Christian.  He  threatened 
that,  if  he  were  refused,  he  would  lay  Con- 
stantinople ns  low  as  Kherson.  Anne,  sister 
of  Basil,  nurtured  in  the  luxury  of  a Byzan- 
tine palace,  was  tlio  victim  led  forth  to  grace 
the  rude  lodge  of  the  Sclavonic  prince.51  Her 

» Photius  claimed  the  conversion  of  the  Russians. 
The  Russians  assert  that  8L  Andrew  visited  Kief ; 
but  the  influence  of  saint  or  bishop  was  feeble.  Sea 
Schnltzler,  L’Emplre  dee  Tsars,  iii.  4S5. 

3 Schnltzler,  lit  489. 
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sister  already  sat  upon  the  German  throne. 
Anne,  most  effective  of  missionaries,  bore 
Christianity  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  frozen 
North,  and  with  more  fortitude  or  resignation, 
perhaps,  than  a Xavier  or  a Boniface,  gave 
her  hand  to  her  ferocious  suitor,  and  saved 
her  country  and  her  faith.  Vladimir  was 
baptized.  He  converted  the  Russians  by  no 
inconclusive  arguments.  He  ordered  the 
whole  population  of  Kief,  his  capital,  to  be 
immersed  in  the  swelling  river,  while  the 
priests  read  prayers  upon  the  banks.  The 
huge  log  of  wood,  Peroun,  whioh  had  for 
generations  been  the  object  of  adoration 
to  the  savage  Russians,  was  dragged  at 
the  horse’s  tail  over  mount  and  vale,  was 
scourged  by  twelve  mounted  lictors,1 *  and 
thrown  into  the  Dnieper ; and  Vladimir  the 
Great,  the  near  connection  of  the  Christian 
emperors  of  Germany  and  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  strove  to 
reform  Russia,  and  perhaps  himself.  It 
was  that  mournful  epoch,  the  year  1000, 
when  all  Catholic  Europe,  plunged  in  ig- 
norance and  general  woe,  was  watching  for 
the  last  hour  of  existence,  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  heavens  must  soon  melt  in  a 
general  conflagration,  and  the  earth  perish 
in  seas  of  fire.  A wave  of  religious  excite- 
ment passed  over  Germany  and  France ; pil- 
grims flocked  in  unusual  numbers  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre;  the  altars  were  thronged 
with  ceaseless  worshij>ers  ; and  Russia,  shar- 
ing in  the  general  revival,  seems  to  have 
gladly  welcomed  the  Greek  missionaries. 
Churches  were  built  at  Kief  in  imitation  of 
St.  Sophia,  Byzantine  bishops  ruled  in  the 
royal  city,  and  the  docile,  placable,  imagi- 
native Sclaves  began  to  adopt  the  manners 
of  Constantinople,  and  fchare  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  Greeks. 

From  the  year  1000 — no  ominous  period 
to  Eastern  civilization*-*-Russia  begins  its 
career  as  a Christian  nation ; was  the  spirit- 
ual offspring  of  the  Byzantine  Church ; re- 
ceived its  ordination  from  St.  Sophia,  its 
bishops  from  the  schools  of  Constantinople ; 
obtained  an  alphabet  formed  from  the  Greek  ; 
read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue ; 
was  transformed  from  utter  barbarism  to  a 
softer  culture,  and  learned  the  worth  of  edu- 
cation. Five  centuries  pass  on  over  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Russian  Church;  tho 
descendants  of  Rurik  and  of  Vladimir  still 
rule  over  the  Sclavonic  race ; the  feeble  rays 
of  Constantinopolitan  civilization  extend 
themselves  more  and  more  over  tho  savage 
tribes.  But  the  sad  disasters  that  have  fall- 
en upon  Eastern  Christianity  seem  once  more 


1 Karamsin,  i.  100,  describes  the  god  Peroun,  Dieu 
do  la  foudre— do  bols,  avec  une  tete  d’argent  et  des 
moustaches  d’or.  Yet  Peroun  might  compare  favor- 
ably with  a Bambino  or  a piece  of  the  true  cross. 

» In  this  year  Gerbert  was  pope  and  Europe  lost  in 

gnorance:  the  pope  seemed  a sorcerer;  the  nobles 
nd  the  kings  could  seldom  read  or  write. 


to  threaten  its  extinction.  For  two  cen- 
turies the  vast  hordes  of  Tartars,  from  Gen- 
ghis-Khan  to  Tamerlano,  desolated  the  fairest 
fields  of  Russia,  and  reduced  almost  to  a 
savage  wilderness  the  land  that  had  seemed 
abont  to  surpass  Western  Europe  in  civil 
and  religious  progress.  A few  huge  and 
battlemented  monasteries  defied  the  rage  of 
the  invaders,  and  alone  kept  alive  the  faith 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Sclaves.  In  the  midst 
of  their  humiliation  the  bishops  of  Moscow 
and  Kief  beheld  the  sudden  fall  of  the  holy 
city  from  whence  had  come  their  earliest 
inspiration.  Constantinople  sank  before 
the  arms  of  Mohammed.1  St.  Sophia  was 
desecrated  by  an  alien  worship.  A common 
ruin  bad  ingulfed  the  five  great  Eastern 
patriarchates.  Meantime  their  ambitious 
rival  in  the  Wrest  had  fixed  its  supremacy 
over  all  tlio  European  powers,  and  was  al- 
ready exciting  Catholic  Poland  to  crush  the 
last  elements  of  Russian  freedom,  to  enforce 
the  heresies  of  Rome  upon  Moscow  or  Nov- 
gorod.3 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  tom  by  genera- 
tions of  discord  and  of  hostile  ravages,  Rus- 
sia began  once  more  to  rise  into  greatness. 
From  1533  to  1584  Ivan  tho  Terrible,  a bar- 
barian more  cruel  and  more  frightful  in  his 
rago  than  liis  ancestors  Rurik  or  Vladimir, 
ruled  with  success  over  the  reviving  nation, 
and  in  his  moments  of  sanity  renewed  the 
sources  of  Russian  civilization.  He  intro- 
duced the  printing  - press,  opened  a com- 
merce with  England,  advanced  the  progress 
of  the  church.  The  contemporary  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  of  Elizabeth — whose 
hand  he  is  said  to  have  demanded — of  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.,  the  name  of  Russia  was 
now  again  familiar  to  Western  Europe,  sul- 
lied by  the  horrible  renown  of  Ivan,  who 
was  reported  to  have  surpassed  the  crimes 
and  cruelties  of  all  the  tyrants  of  the  past. 
His  early  rule  had  been  marked  by  piety 
and  generous  patriotism ; for  thirteen  years 
ho  seemed  a Christian  hero  destined  to  adorn 
his  age  by  generous  deeds.  Then  a cloud 
passed  over  his  intellect ; he  sank  into  gross 
vice  and  loathsome  cruelty ; liis  nobles,  his 
oourtiers,  and  his  people  perished  wherever 
he  came ; he  blotted  whole  towns  from  ex- 
istence ; he  covered  the  land  with  blood- 
shed. It  was  his  amusement  to  see  hale 
and  lusty  monks  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
beasts,  to  inspect  his  innocent  victims  as 
they  writhed  in  fearful  tortures.  Yet  was 
his  zeal  for  religion  so  ardent  that  he  often 
retired  to  a monastery  for  pious  meditation, 

» Von  Hammer,  Gee.  Osman,  R.,  L 649,  describes 
with  vigor  the  fate  of  St  Sophia  and  its  worshipers. 

a ITildebrand,  among  his  wide  pretensions,  claimed 
Russia  as  belonging  to  Rome.  In  their  extravagant 
folly  the  popes  fancied  that  the  earth  belonged  to  them 
as  the  vicegerents  of  Christ,  and  proceeded  to  exercise 
their  authority.  The  notion  has  been  revived  and 
fixed  by  the  recent  council.  The  popes  gave  Ireland 
to  the  English  and  America  to  Spain. 
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rang  the  matin  bell  himself  at  three  in  the 
moming}  and  passed  whole  days  in  prayer. 
Monster,  fanatic,  to  whose  crimes  Henry 
VIII.  might  seem  merciful,  or  Charles  V.  be- 
nevolent, Ivan  the  Terrible  ruled  over  his 
submissive  people  with  a sway  perfect  in  its 
despotism.  His  people  revered  him  with  a 
strange  infatuation ; the  assassin’s  dagger 
was  never  raised  against  him ; and  he  died 
in  old  age,  after  a long  and  prosperous  reign, 
and  was  laid  in  the  crypts  of  the  Kremlin. 

Moscow,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Moskwa,  the  holy  city  of  the  Russians,  was 
now  become  the  capital  of  an  empire  vigor- 
ous and  united ; nor  has  any  metropolis  ever 
so  fixed  the  affections  and  the  reverence  of 
a whole  people,  or  become  so  perfectly  the 
hallowed  shrine  of  a national  faith.  Not 
Ephesus  was  as  dear  to  the  languid  Syrian, 
nor  Constantinople  to  the  Greek.1  Holy  Mos- 
cow, belted  with  convents,  crowned  with  the 
rich  spiritual  and  material  splendors  of  the 
Kremlin,  with  the  tombs  of  the  czars  and 
the  bones  of  the  saints,  has  become  to  the 
fanciful  and  ardent  Russian  a spot  conse- 
crated in  the  annals  of  religion  and  of  his 
country.  Pilgrims  in  yearly  inundations 
flock  to  it  from  all  the  borders  of  a land 
where  pilgrimages  are  yet  a sacred  duty; 
the  czar  and  the  serf,  the  Siberian  and  the 
Cossack,  meet  in  the  Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, or  lay  their  various  offerings  in  the 
treasury  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  traveler  who  passes  swiftly  between  the 
endless  forests  of  the  level  country  sees  as 
he  draws  near  and  stands  on  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  a rich  and  wonderful  city,  crowned 
with  a glittering  circle  of  cupolas,  blue,  red, 
green,  or  gold,  and  teeming  every  where 
with  the  emblems  of  the  Niccne  faith.  One 
strange  building  near  the  Kremlin  is  the 
wildest  that  fancy  ever  conceived.  Basil,  a 
hermit,  naked  and  bound  with  an  iron  chain, 
winter  or  summer,  wandered  through  the 
streets  of  Moscow.  He  alone  dared  to  re- 
buke the  old  emperor,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  for 
his  fearful  crimes;  and  when  the  hermit 
died  Ivan  resolved  to  build  a cathedral  over 
the  tomb  of  the  saint.  It  was  one  madman 
doing  honor  to  another ; and  day  after  day 
the  aged  tyrant  sat  in  his  tower  on  the  Krem- 
lin watching  the  strange  building  rise  like 
an  exhalation ; the  pagodas,  cupolas,  stair- 
cases, pinnacles,  blend  in  wild  confusion, 
and  his  own  mad  dreams  shape  themselves 
in  stone.  Justinian  had  built  on  in  dull  im- 
becility ; Ivan  in  furious  lunacy.  At  length 

1 “ Our  men  say,”  writes  Richard  Chancellor,  “ that 

In  bigness  it”  (Moscow)  “ is  as  great  as  the  city  of 

London,  with  the  subnrbs  thereof.”  He  notices  the 

nine  churches  of  the  Kremlin;  the  majesty  of  Ivan 

the  Terrible,  his  jewels,  gold,  his  dindera,  and  his 
courtiers  clad  in  cloth  of  gold;  the  beauty  of  Mos- 

cow,‘the  wooden  houses  of  the  Russians,  their  Greek 

faith.  He  went  to  Russia  in  1558.  He  describes  their 

long  fasts,  their  service  in  their  own  tongne,  their 

leavened  bread  at  the  communion. 


the  maddest  of  architectural  designs  was 
finished,  and  the  emperor  put  ont  the  eyes 
of  his  architect  lest  he  might  build  another 
cathedral  as  surpassingly  fair  as  his  own.1 

In  the  Kremlin  centres  the  swelling  tide 
of  Russian  faith;  in  the  Cathedral  of  Michael 
the  Archangel  lie  ranged  around  the  walls 
the  long  succession  of  the  buried  czars  until 
near  the  period  of  Peter  the  Great ; in  the 
chapel  or  church  of  the  Repose  of  the  Virgin, 
from  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  czars  have  been 
crowned ; in  its  tower  the  Russian  primates 
were  elected.  It  is  crowded  with  pictures 
hallowed  by  entrancing  associations  to  the 
imaginative  people,  and  rich  with  relics  dear 
to  the  Russian  and  the  Greek.  Within  the 
Kremlin  a glitter  of  enchantment  seems  to 
hang  over  the  path  of  the  visitor;  the  ground 
he  treads  is  the  holiest  upon  earth  to  count- 
less pilgrims ; on  every  side  he  sees  the  peas- 
ant casting  himself  on  the  hare  stones ; the 
priests  employed  in  ceaseless  adoration ; pal- 
aces splendid  with  the  decorations  of  ages, 
and  gay  churches  stored  with  gems  and  gold, 
before  whose  priceless  treasures  even  the 
wealth  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  Constantinople 
might  seem  only  tolerable  indigence;2 * * * * * *  nor 
any  where  has  the  gorgeous  taste  for  glitter- 
ing baubles  and  wasteful  pomp,  the  legacy 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  been  so  carefully  ap- 
plied as  within  the  grotesque  battlements 
of  the  Kremlin  Hill.  It  resembles  one  of 
the  robber  caves  of  the  Arabian  legend, 
where  the  spoil  of  generations  of  plunder- 
ers was  heaped  np  in  masses  of  uncounted 
wealth.  Moscow  spreads  broad  and  pros- 
perous aronnd  its  ancient  fortress,  the  Con- 
stantinople of  the  North.  Sixty  miles  from 
the  holy  city,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  and 
endless  forest,  sprang  np  in  the  year  1338 
the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  When 
the  Black  Death  was  desolating  the  human 
race,  and  the  vices *of  men  seemed  about  to 
bring  their  own  extirpation,  the  solemn  ref- 
uge of  meditative  souls  grew  into  a vast  as- 
semblage of  buildings ; its  huge  and  lofty 
walls,  its  wide  circuit  of  churches  and  con- 
vents, its  swarm  of  brave  as  well  os  pi- 
ous monks,  defied  the  rage  of  the  Tartar 
hordes ; and  from  the  battlements  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  saints  and  anchorites,  bishops 
and  deacons,  summoned  their  countrymen 
to  the  holy  wars  against  pagau  Cossack  or 
Catholic  Pole.9  Hermits  more  than  once 
have  saved  Russia.  Sergius,  the  Tell,  the 


* Schnltzler,  La  Rneeie,  La  Pologne,  etc.,  p.  68.  It 
resembles  ces  concretions  de  stalactites  o 6 la  nature 
lmite  1'art  Lowth,  Kremlin,  has  some  clear  plcturea 
Spottiswoode  thinks  Moscow  more  beautiful  in  win- 
ter, covered  with  snow,  than  in  summer,  p.  245. 

3 Dicey,  A Month  in  Russia,  1888,  gives  a lively  pic- 
ture of  Moscow.  " The  wealth  of  Russia,”  he  says, 
“ would  not  suffice  to  buy  the  treasures  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  at  Moscow,”  p.  108. 

3 8chnl trier,  La  Ruaeie,  etc.,  p.  27.  Le  monaster© 
fut  un  refuge  pour  les  vrais  enfans  de  la  patrie,  et  ses 
tresors  soldo  rent  les  defense  urs,  etc. 
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Wallace  of  his  country,  was  a wild  anchorite, 
hiding  in  unpenetrable  forests.1  At  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Don  (1380)  his  prayers  and  the 
valor  of  his  monks,  clothed  in  steel,  broke 
the  power  of  the  Tartars.  From  the  moat 
and  the  towers  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  Cath- 
olic Poles  (1613)  were  beaten  back  in  a wild 
confusion  of  fighting  monks  and  raging  de- 
mons ; nor,  had  the  convent  of  Sergius  fall- 
en— the  last  retieat  of  Russian  freedom — 
would  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  ever  have 
released  from  their  grasp  the  sinking  fabrio 
of  the  Russian  Church. 

The  sacred  city  became  in  fl87  the  seat 
of  the  fifth  patriarchate,  and  assumed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  East,  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  fall  of  the  Roman  see.  Jeremiah,  a 
wandering  patriarch  from  Constantinople, 
consecrated  his  brother  Job  of  Moscow ; the 
Kremlin  resounded  with  thanksgiving ; the 
happy  czar  loaded  the  Greek  prelate  with 
generous  gifts ; Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Je- 
rusalem welcomed  the  new  representative 
of  the  Nicene  hierarchy ; Russia  was  filled 
with  holy  joy,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow 
ruled  over  the  Sclavonic  Church.2  Yet  never 
were  the  Eastern  patriarchates  nearer  their 
destruction ; and  Russia  was  now  to  prepare 
for  that  final  struggle  with  the  pope,  the  Jes- 
uits, and  the  Poles,  from  which  she  arose, 
at  length,  wounded  and  bleeding,  to  a new 
career.  In  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, Theodore,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of 
Rurik,  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  czars.  His 
mildness,  his  weakness,  and  his  superstition 
had  left  him  little  real  authority.  The  bold, 
aspiring,  unscrupulous  Boris  Godunoff  ruled 
in  the  name  of  his  master.  Already  Boris 
had  stained  his  conscience  with  a fearful 
crime,  and  had  procured  the  assassination 
of  Prince  Demetrius,  the  half-brother  of 
Theodore,  and  the  only  heir  to  the  crown. 
Demetrius  was  eight  years  old  when  his 
merciless  enemy  removed  him  from  his  path. 
When  the  pious  Theodore  died,  childless, 
Boris  Godunoff,  who  had  so  long  ruled  the 
nation,  was  chosen  czar  of  all  the  Russias 
in  his  place.  Moscow  rang  with  festivities.2 
The  Patriarch  Job  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
Boris ; nor,  in  the  moment  of  his  coronation 
and  his  triumph,  could  the  usurper  have  ever 
dreamed  that  the  shade  of  his  victim,  the 
holy  child  Demetrius,  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Rurik,  would  fall  ominously  across  his  up- 
ward way. 

Raised  from  a private  station  to  an  impe- 
rial crown,  Boris  resolved  to  marry  his  two 
children  among  the  royal  families  of  Europe. 
His  son,  Theodore,  the  heir  of  the  Russian 
throne,  was  destined,  he  thought,  to  win  a 


» Sergios  is  called  the  father  of  Rossi  an  monasti- 
cism.  Mouravieff,  p.  68.  He  preferred  to  die,  as  he  had 
liTed,  in  poverty,  and  refused  the  rewards  offered  him 
for  saving  his  country.  * Mouravieff. 

3 Karamsin,  xi.  p.  00, 64.  Boris  begins  to  reign  1066. 
Moscow  rejoices. 
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princess.  His  daughter,  Xenia,  fair,  graceful, 
with  thick  black  hair  and  sparkling  eyes,1 
he  betrothed  to  Prince  John  of  Denmark. 
All  was  made  ready  for  the  wedding.  The 
fair  bride  had  seen  her  husband  at  a dis- 
tance, when  suddenly  Prince  John  was  seized 
with  a mortal  sickness,  and  died  in  the  midst 
of  the  gayeties  of  Moscow.  Yet  still  Boris 
Godunoff,  in  the  year  1600,  was  at  the 
height  of  his  prosperity.  His  authority 
was  undisputed;  his  pious  zeal  conspicu- 
ous ; he  lived  with  his  family  in  the  palace 
of  the  czars,  and  fought  with  success  at 
the  head  of  his  armies.  One  danger  alone 
seemed  to  threaten  him:  the  Jesuits  ruled 
at  the  court  of  Sigismund  of  Poland,  and, 
with  that  peculiar  union  of  logic  and  of 
violence  which  has  marked  so  many  of  their 
assaults  upon  nations,  were  winning  over  the 
Russian  bishops  to  an  alliance  with  Rome,  or 
urging  the  Poles  to  invade  the  heretical  em- 
pire. But  what  they  most  desired  was  to 
awaken  civil  discord  among  the  Russians,  to 
divide  the  church  and  the  nation,  and  to 
launch  the  immense  force  of  Poland,  then  in 
its  mature  strength,,  against  the  walls  of 
Moscow.2 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  opportunity 
they  had  looked  for  came.  A sudden  check 
marred  the  career  of  the  prosperous  Boris. 
He  grew  suspicious  and  tyrannical  almost  in 
a moment;  the  memory  of  Demetrius,  his 
innocent  victim,  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  reproaches  of  his  people,  may  have 
conspired  to  change  him  to  a cruel  tyrant. 
He  imprisoned  or  put  to  death  the  noblest 
Russians,  and  no  house  suffered  more  deeply 
than  that  of  Romanoff,  the  founder  of  the 
present  line  of  czars.  To  add  to  his  dangers, 
a wet  summer  brought  famine  over  Russia; 
a pestilence  followed  ;*  robbery  and  murders 
filled  all  the  realm,  and  brigands  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  Moscow.  The  keen 
Jesuits — such,  at  least,  is  the  Russian  nar- 
rative— now  resolved  to  distract  the  suffer- 
ing realm  by  a civil  war,  to  destroy  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Russian  Church,  and  plant  the 
papal  banner  in  the  heart  of  the  Kremlin.4 
There  was  a monk  named  Gregory  Otriepieff, 
whose  character  was  vicious,  but  who  was 

i Boris  chcrchant  pour  sa  fille  un  6poux  digue  d'elle, 
parmi  lea  princes  Europecns  de  sang  royal,  p.  64.  In 
the  year  1600  Boris  was  full  of  hope,  p.  128. 

3 Karamsin,  xi.  p.  170,  attributes  the  success  of 
Demetrius  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  papal  influence.  And 
Mouravieff  describes  the  mischievous  labors  of  the 
Jesuit  Poesevin,  the  spread  of  Romish  influence  from 
Poland  among  the  Russian  bishops,  the  defection  of 
many,  the  progress  of  the  Unia,  or  the  party  advoca- 
ting submission  to  Rome.  That  the  war  of  the  pre- 
tender was  a religious  one — an  assault  of  Rome  upon 
the  Greek  Church— no  one  will  deny.  Of  its  cruel  re- 
sults to  Russia  and  to  Poland  all  later  history  Is  full. 

3 Karamsin,  xi.  p.  181, 182. 

* Mouravieff,  p.  147.  Karamsin,  xi.  p.  160,  calls  the 
pretender  le  ills  d'un  pauvre  gentilhomme  de  Galltche 
nomm6  Jouri  Otriepieff.  Schnitzler,  L’Empire  des 
Tsars,  p.  006,  gives  a clear  and  brief  account  of  the 
Unia. 
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quick  and  subtle ; be  had  been  a favorite  of 
the  Patriarch  Job,  and  had  seen  much  of  the 
royal  family.  One  day  he  exclaimed,  to  the 
wonder  of  his  fellow-monks,  “ I shall  yet  be 
czar  at  Moscow.”  He  wandered  from  con- 
vent to  convent ; he  fled  to  Poland,  and  there, 
at  the  house  of  a wealthy  noble,  pretended 
sickness ; he  sent  for  a confessor  who  was  a 
Jesuit,  and  revealed  his  secret.  He  was,  he 
said,  the  Prince  Demetrius,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered  by.  Boris  Go- 
dunoff,  but  who  had  escaped  by  a friendly 
exchange. 

The  secret  was  revealed  by  the  incautious 
father.  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  was  in- 
duced to  patronize  the  impostor ; the  papal 
nuncio  at  Warsaw  and  the  pope,  Clement 
VIII.,  joined  in  the  project,  and  Demetrius 
or  Gregory  was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful 
monarch  of  all  the  Russias.  He  was  private- 
ly reconciled  to  the  Romish  Church  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  and  pledged  himself  to  restore 
his  empire,  should  he  regain  it,  to  the  papal 
faith.  Gregory  was  of  middle  size,  graceful, 
his  eyes  blue,  his  hair  auburn  or  red;  one  of 
his  legs  was  shorter  than  the  other;  he  had 
several  marks  upon  his  person  that  it  was 
claimed  proved  him  to  have  been  the  true 
Demetrius.1  His  intellect  was  quick  and  cul- 
tivated, his  air  noble  and  pleasing,  his  dis- 
position generous,  and  his  temperament  san- 
guine. He  had  won  the  affections  of  Marina, 
the  ambitious  and  haughty  daughter  of  the 
Voivode  of  Sendomir,  whom  he  had  promised 
to  place  on  the  throne  of  Moscow,  and  her 
father’s  wealth  aided  in  providing  the  forces 
with  which  he  first  invaded  Russia.  Never, 
indeed,  was  there  a less  promising  under- 
taking. To  enter  a powerful  empire,  to  as- 
sail a vigorous  and  active  prince,  to  defy  a 
church  endeared  to  the  whole  nation,  and  plan 
the  conversion  by  force  of  a hostile  realm, 
was  a project  so  extravagant  as  could  only 
be  equaled  in  the  annals  of  fanaticism  or  of 
madness.  Twice  the  undisciplined  forces  led 
by  Gregory  and  the  Jesuits  were  defeated. 
The  Russian  Church  excommunicated  him ; 
Boris  seemed  firmly  seated  on  his  throne; 
Moscow,  in  the  midst  of  the  national  calami- 
ties, shone  with  festivity ; and  scarcely  did  it 
seem  that  Gregory  and  Marina  would  ever 
occupy  the  palace  of  the  Kremlin,  or  papal 
priests  defile  the  altars  of  the  Annunciation. 

It  is  impossible  to  unravel  the  dark  in- 
trigues of  this  singular  story,  yet  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  power,  Boris  died,  and  the 
emissaries  of  Demetrius  appear  in  the  heart 
of  the  capital.  His  proclamations  were  in 

1 The  question  of  the  identity  of  Gregory  with 
Demetrius  is  sometimes  revived.  In  the  last  century 
Professor  Muller  is  said  to  have  argued  against  it,  yet 
doubted.  See  Coze,  Russia,  App.  It  was  noticed  that 
the  great  nobles  went  out  to  meet  him ; that  his  moth- 
er received  him ; that  she  never  openly  disowned  him, 
etc.  But  the  Patriarch  Job,  who  could  best  detect  the 
Imposture,  was  his  steady  opponent.  Karamwin  and 
Mouravieff  do  not  doubt. 


every  hand.  The  great  nobles  assumed  his 
cause,  the  people  rose  in  his  favor.  The 
young  czar,  Theodore,  with  his  mother,  was 
dragged  from  the  splendors  of  the  Kremlin 
to  perish  by  a horrible  death;  and  soon, 
amidst  a great  throng  of  princes  and  boyars, 
Demetrius  entered  the  capital,  accompanied 
by  his  Jesuit  advisers,  and  was  hailed  by  his 
countrymen  as  the  last  of  the  house  of  Rurik. 
One  touching  scene  was  arranged  to  strike 
the  attention  of  the  multitude.  The  mother 
of  the  murdered  Demetrius  was  still  alive, 
hidden  in  a convent,  and  known  only  as  the 
nun  Martha  She  was  brought  forth,  by 
what  influences  can  never  be  known,  to  ac- 
knowledge Gregory  as  her  son.  They  met 
before  all  the  people.1  They  embraced  with 
a profusion  of  tears.  The  impostor  led  his 
pretended  mother  into  a tent  near  at  hand, 
and  there,  after  so  many  years  of  separation, 
they  indulged  in  a tender  interview,  it  was 
told  in  Moscow,  and  the  czarina  at  once 
knew  and  rejoiced  over  her  long-lost  son. 

Marina,  the  proud  Pole,  with  a throng  of 
her  countrymen,  hastened  to  the  capital  to 
share  in  the  triumph  of  her  husband,  and 
amidst  a wild  scene  of  revelry  and  strange 
rejoicing*  Gregory  and  his  wife  were  crown- 
ed in  the  Kremlin.  The  impostor  sat  on  a 
throne  of  gold,  Marina,  at  his  side,  on  one 
of  silver ; their  splendor  mocked  the  miseries 
of  their  country.  Moscow  seemed  now  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles  and  the  Roman- 
ists; the  papal  priests  desecrated  the  church- 
es of  the  Kremlin ; the  Jesuits  pressed  their 
scheme  of  reducing  the  Russian  bishops  to  a 
submission  to  Rome ; the  impostor  scoffed  at 
the  usages  of  the  national  church,  and  filled 
the  high  offices  of  the  court  with  foreigners. 
A deep  discontent  sprang  up  through  all  the 
unhappy  realm;  the  horrors  of  a foreign 
tyranny,  the  rule  of  the  hated  Jesuits  and 
Poles,  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  new  czar, 
who  wasted  his  life  in  light  amusements  or 
fatal  indulgence,  roused  the  disgust  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  and  from  the  walls  of 
the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  Eastern 
Church  still  defied  the  arts  of  Rome.  The 
imposture  of  Gregory  was  every  where  pro- 
claimed. A new  insurrection  was  planned. 
One  night  the  tocsin  sounded  over  the  cupo- 
las of  Moscow ; the  insurgents  hastened  to 
the  palace,  and  Gregory,  flying  in  terror  from 
room  to  room,  at  last  threw  himself  from  a 
window,  and  fell,  maimed  and  bleeding,  on 
the  pavement  below.  He  was  put  to  death. 
Marina,  the  Poles,  and  the  Jesuits  were  suf- 
fered to  escape,  and  a new  czar  was  chosen, 
whose  reign  soon  closed  in  general  anarchy. 
All  Russia  was  weighed  down  by  rebellion, 
discord,  famine,  and  boundless  woe ; the  ties- 
of  society  were  torn  asunder ; the  flames  of 


1 Karamsin,  xL  191.  Mouravieff,  151,  says  the  nun 
Martha  testified  silently  to  his  person. 

1 Mouravieff,  151. 
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blazing  villages,  the  strife  of  rival  factions, 
the  desolation  of  the  Russian  Church,  marked 
the  final  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Rurik. 

Touched  neither  by  remorse  nor  compas- 
sion at  the  spectacle  of  the  frightful  woes 
they  had.  aided  so  largely  in  bringing  upon 
the  miserable  Russians,  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Poles,  rejoicing  at  the  opportunity,  resolved 
to  win  by  violence  what  they  had  vainly  at- 
tempted by  fraud,  and,  through  new  seas  of 
bloodshed  and  devastation,  to  destroy  for- 
ever the  stronghold  of  the  Nicene  faith. 
Rome  succeeded  for  a moment  in  fixing  its 
deadly  fangs  in  the  heart  of  the  sister  church. 
Poland  is  supposed  to  have  attained  under 
Sigismund  III.  the  height  of  its  martial  and 
intellectual  glory;  its  men  of  letters  are 
reckoned  in  long  lists  of  doubtful  excellence, 
and  Warsaw  shone  with  the  faint  radiance 
of  a dawning  civilization.1 *  Its  humanity, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
spicuous. Sigismund  made  war  upon  per- 
ishing Russia.  With  a fine  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men  he  crossed  the  border,  took 
Smolensk,  reduced  Livonia,  and  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Moscow.  The  capital 
yielded,  and  the  hated  standards  of  the  Poles, 
the  heretical  emblems  of  Romish  supremacy, 
ruled  over  the  gay  cupolas  of  the  Kremlin. 
So  low  had  the  great  empire  fallen  that  a 
son  of  the  Polish  king  was  elected  Czar  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  Moscow,  the  holy  city 
of  Eastern  Christendom,  had  almost  become 
on  appanage  of  hated  Rome.  Yet  still  from 
the  brick  walls  and  tall  towers  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,*  now  become  the  last  stronghold  ot 
the  Eastern  faith,  while  the  Swedes  ravaged 
Russia  in  the  north,  and  the  Poles  held  its 
fairest  provinces,  a brave  monk  proclaimed 
a deathless  resistance  to  the  invaders.  The 
vast  wealth  of  the  famous  monastery  was  ap- 
plied to  no  useless  aim.  The  Poles  for  six- 
teen months  besieged  in  vain  the  holy  for- 
tress, and  at  length  Moscow  was  set  on  fire, 
and  all  except  the  blackened  Kremlin  was 
leveled  with  the  ground.  The  Poles  and 
the  Jesuits  fled  from  the  wild  rage  of  Rus- 
sian monks  and  a superstitious  people.  The 
first  of  the  Romanoffs  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  and,  with  shame  and  horror,  Russia 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  fallen  pope,  which 
had  for  a moment  defiled  the  holy  city  of 
the  East. 

The  son  of  a bishop,  the  representative  of 
a mercantile  family,  whose  plain  house  is  still 
preserved  by  their  imperial  descendants  at 
Moscow,  Michael  Romanoff  became  Czar  of 
Russia.  His  father,  the  Patriarch  of  Phila- 
ret,  a person  of  learning  and  of  virtue,  guided 
his  councils.  The  country  and  its  church 
slowly  recovered  from  the  dangerous  wounds 


1 Hist  de  la  Pologne,  Chev6.  Sigismund  6tait  at- 

tach6  aux  Jcsuites.  U voyait  avec  plaisir  quelle  ar- 
deur  ila  d^ployaient  pour  la  conversion  des  h6r6tiques, 
etc.,  1L  p.  77, 87.  Cheve  reckons  up  a list  of  more  than 

a thousand  eminent  Poles.  3 Mouravieff,  165. 


they  had  received  from  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Poles,  yet  the  wide  provinces  tom  from  Rus- 
sia by  Sigismund,  the  humiliating  peace  with 
Poland  (1613),  the  ravages  of  the  Swedes,  had 
checked  its  progress  or  blighted  its  prosper- 
ity. The  young  czar  was  forced  to  give  up 
to  Sigismund  new  territories,  to  be  added  to 
the  spiritual  empire  of  the  pope.  It  is  rela- 
ted of  this  period  that  Russia,  apparently 
shut  out  forever  from  European  conquests,1 
began  to  spread  its  authority  over  the  icy 
wastes  of  Siberia.  Yet,  as  the  sou  of  a priest 
had  restored  the  peace  of  his  country,  a wild, 
huge,  stem,  impulsive  hermit  renewed  the 
vigor  of  its  government  and  reformed  its 
church.  Savage  and  scholar,  priest  or  exe- 
cutioner, the  brutal  Nikon  ruled  over  the 
court  and  the  monasteries  of  Russia  with 
signal  power,  and  the  rites  and  the  culture 
of  Russian  Christianity  have  received  their 
final  moulding  from  his  rude  yet  original 
hand. 

Of  all  the  eminent  names  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  of  Nikon  is  feast  known 
to  the  West,  yet  most  honored  in  the  East.* 
The  gigantic  reformer  was  seven  feet  in  stat- 
ure, his  frame  stalwart  and  vigorous,  his  com- 
plexion ruddy,  his  eyes  blood-shot,  his  coun- 
tenance severe  and  terrible.  He  was  bom 
a peasant ; his  huge  frame  was  exercised  in 
childhood  to  hardship  and  labor;  in  his  youth 
he  met  with  a copy  of  the  Scriptures,  and, 
seized  with  that  strong  religious  impulse  so 
common  to  his  country,  he  fled  secretly  from 
his  father’s  house  to  hide  himself  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a convent.  Remorse,  contrition, 
hope,  despair,  such  as  a Bunyan  or  a Baxter 
may  have  felt  or  described,  probably  seized 
upon  the  iron  nature  of  the  huge  Sclave,  and 
drove  him  to  silent  meditation  or  secret 
prayer.  His  father,  however,  succeeded  in 
recalling  him  from  his  convent  to  a more 
useful  life.  He  was  married,  and  became  a 
village  priest,  and  for  ten  years  Nikon  seems 
to  have  performed  with  regularity  his  mod- 
est duties.  But  of  all  passions,  that  for  a 
monastic  seclusion,  an  asceticism  founded 
upon  the  model  of  Paul  or  Anthony,  seems 
to  be  the  most  powerful  to  the  Russian 
mind;  the  unhappy,  the  destructive,  and 
the  degrading  taste  for  a monkish  solitude 
or  a hermit’s  cell,  the  mental  disease  of 
Thibet  or  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ruled  and  still 
rules  in  Russia  with  unabated  power.  Nor 
could  Nikon  ever  restrain  the  promptings  of 
his  powerful  but  disordered  intellect,  and  in 
every  moment  of  disappointment  or  chagrin 
he  pined  for  the  soothing  privations  of  a 
stone  pillow  or  an  eremite’s  cave.  After  ten 
years  of  labor  as  a village  priest,  he  per- 
suaded his  wife  to  enter  a convent,  and  went 
himself,  he  believed  at  the  call  of  Heaven, 


1 Mouravieff,  181.  From  this  period  begins  the 
spread  of  Russia  toward  the  East. 

3 Mouravieff,  p.  193.  Stanley. 
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into  the  wildest  abodes  of  asceticism.  At 
Solovetsky,  amidst  the  fierce  waves  of  the 
Arctic  Sea,  in  the  depth  of  unvarying  winter 
for  two-thirds  of  the  year,  the  gigantic  re- 
cluse complained  of  the  luxury  of  his  abode, 
pressed  on  into  a sterner  retreat,  and  on  a 
lonely  island  of  the  Onega,  swept  by  wild 
winds,  corroded  by  frost,  torn  by  stinging 
insects,  and  fed  or  starved  on  the  dole  of 
pilgrims  or  the  coarse  food  of  a peasant,  the 
Russian  reformer  macerated  his  powerful 
frame,  poured  forth  his  litanies,  and  lived  for 
many  years,  it  is  said,  content.1 

Alexis,  the  fair  and  amiable,  sat  on  the 
Russian  throne,  and  the  annals  of  human 
friendships  have  few  more  curious  records 
than  that  of  the  close  and  intense  intimacy 
, that  grew  up  between  the  wild  hermit  of  the 
White  Sea  islands  and  the  despot  of  the  Rus- 
sian realm.  Nikon  was  drawn  reluctantly, 
with  pain  and  dim  foreboding,  upon  some 
convent  business,  from  his  forest  cell  to  Mos- 
cow. He  met  Alexis,  and  won  a control  over 
his  gentle  Intellect  that  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed little  to  the  happiness  of  either. 
The  czar  forced  Nikon  to  leave  his  island  to 
rule  in  his  councils  and  guide  the  Russian 
Church.  He  became  bishop,  patriarch.  For 
six  years  Nikon  ruled  Russia,  nor  was  Alexis 
scarcely  absent  from  his  side.  In  the  mag- 
nificent robes  of  his  ancient  ritual,  Nikon  is 
seen  on  many  a canvas  or  panel  in  his  favor- 
ite churches,  his  huge  form,  his  fierce  coun- 
tenance, indicating  that  powerful  hand  with 
which  he  purged  the  convents  or  assailed  the 
Poles.  Intellectually  Nikon  seems  to  have 
been  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  in  his 
physical  nature.  His  mind,  purified  by  ab- 
stinence and  enlarged  by  silent  thought,  had, 
by  some  process  little  conceivable,  become 
stored  with  learning  in  his  forest  home,  and 
toiled  upon  literary  labors  that  might  have 
employed  the  whole  leisure  of  feebler  intel- 
lects. His  eloquence,  his  voice — the  cry  of  a 
giant — subdued  his  impassioned  audiences; 
but  it  is  as  the  reformer  of  the  national  church 
that  he  is  either  adored  or  loathed  by  his 
countrymen.  For  six  years  he  toiled  to 
purify  and  elevate  the  rites,  the  liturgy,  and 
the  manners  of  his  barbarous  clergy.*  He 
was  sincere,  with  a depth  of  truthfulness 
that  Knox  or  Luther  would  have  admitted ; 
he  was  passionate,  sensitive,  imperious,  ty- 
rannical, and  cruel  almost  as  a Dominic  or  a 
Loyola.  His  janizaries  roamed  through  Mos- 
cow, and  when  they  had  found  an  ening 
monk  intoxicated,  he  was  scourged  and  sent 
to  prison.  Nikon,  it  was  said,  never  forgave. 
He  exposed  the  metropolitan  of  Mira  to  be 
eaten  alive  by  cannibals  for  smoking  tobac- 
co ; he  left  three  deacons,  who  had  married 
twice,  to  die  in  chains;*  the  prisons  were 

‘ Mouravieff,  195. 

3 Mouravieff.  Stanley,  860.  Macarius,  iL  297. 

3 They  were  released  at  the  request  of  Macarius  of 
Alexandria.  Mac.,  iL  364. 


filled  with  the  clergy;  Siberia  was  peopled 
by  the  unworthy  ministers  of  the  church ; 
and,  with  no  uncharacteristic  cruelty,  in  the 
land  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  .or  Peter  the  Great, 
Nikon  enforced  a Puritanic  or  a monkish 
austerity  in  every  convent  and  every  parish. 

To  his  vast,  ill-ordered,  yet  fanciful  intel- 
lect, so  imperfectly  fed  with  appropriate  ali- 
ment, and  eager  for  some  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, there  rose  up  the  splendid  pageant  of 
that  early  church  which  had  shone  in  fresh 
magnificence  under  Constantine,  or  adorned 
St.  Sophia  in  the  pious  reign  of  Justinian ; 
and  Nikon  resolved,  by  a wide  reform — an 
Oriental  progress — to  soften  the  barbarism 
of  his  uncultivated  clergy,  and  revive  in 
Moscow  and  Novgorod  the  ancient  graces  of 
the  Eastern  rites.  He  sent  to  Mount  Athos 
to  gather  from  its  pious  fortresses,  untouched 
by  the  infidel,  the  purest  and  most  tasteful  of 
services,  the  true  mode  of  giving  the  bene- 
diction with  three  fingers  instead  of  two, 
the  fairest  altar-cloths,  and  the  most  au- 
thentic pictures.  The  most  extravagant  of 
modem  ritualists  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  care  bestowed  by  the  barbarous 
patriarch  upon  robes  and  vestments,  music 
and  genuflections.  His  printing-press  at 
Moscow  poured  forth  his  new  ritual;  he 
corrected  the  Russian  Scriptures,  and  im- 
proved the  Sclavonic  literature.  His  gigan- 
tic intellect,  so  keen  in  its  perception  of  mi- 
nute faults,  was  engaged  in  endless  labors. 
He  generously  fed  the  poor,  founded  hospi- 
tals and  convents,  and  built  a magnificent 
patriarchal  palace  on  the  Kremlin ; was  in- 
sensible to  mortal  dangers,  and  ruled  Russia 
with  awful  severity.  Alexis,  with  bare  head, 
listened  with  fixed  interest  to  the  stem  elo- 
quence of  his  friend,  stood  uncovered  be- 
fore him  at  the  cathedral,  and  gave  him  the 
precedence  in  spiritual  rank;  and  Nikon, 
with  the  zeal  if  not  the  intelligence  of  a 
Luther  or  a Calvin,  conscious  that  he  was 
pursuing  a perilous  career,  pressed  on  the 
work  of  reform. 

Around  him  gathered  the  clouds  of  ruin : 
the  nobles  resolved  to  destroy  the  fierce  and 
impassive  monk,  who  had  risen  from  a peas- 
ant’s hut  to  rule  all  Russia ; the  priests  re- 
fused to  alter  one  word  of  that  venerable 
service  that  had  satisfied  the  tastes  of  their 
simple  fathers.  At  last — most  fatal  omen 
for  Nikon — a coldness  grew  up  between  him 
and  his  friend ; the  fierce,  impulsive,  sensi- 
tive monk  was  wounded  by  the  neglect  of 
the  czar,  and  in  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ment of  lost  affection  and  fading  hope,  once 
more  recalled  the  first  vision  of  his  youth, 
the  peaceful  habitation  of  his  manhood,  and 
sighed  for  his  hermit’s  celL1 

Conscious  of  approaching  evil,  wounded 
by  the  cruelty  of  Alexis,  who  refused  to  see 
him,  for  the  last  time  clothed  in  the  magnif- 


1 Mouravieff.  Stanley. 
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icent  robes  of  the  Greek  service,  the  patriarch 
celebrated  the  holy  office  in  the  cathedral  of 
Moscow,  and  then,  elate  with  indignation, 
tore  off  his  costly  insignia,  laid  down  his 
patriarchal  staff,  and  with  his  mighty  voice, 
that  echoed  through  the  crowded  building, 
declared  that  he  was  no  more  the  head  of 
the  Russian  Church.1 * 3  Amidst  the  tears  and 
the  terror  of  the  faithful  people,  who  strove 
by  various  arts  to  confine  him  in  the  cathe- 
dral, to  imprison  him  in  their  arms,  Nikon 
left  the  splendid  patriarchal  palace  and  his 
royal  circle  to  hide  in  rage  and  gloom  amidst 
the  solitude  of  a forest.  Not  very  far  from 
the  holy  city,  in  a pleasant  woods,  he  had 
planned  a monastery  and  a cathedral  in  imi- 
tation of  that  which  enshrines  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre; and  in  its  chancel  rose  five  lofty 
seats  to  enthrone  the  five  eminent  patri- 
archs, of  whom  he  was  at  one  moment  the 
most  powerful.  But,  in  his  disgrace,  he  took 
refuge  in  a tower  behind  the  convent.  His 
cell  was  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  his 
gigantic  form.  His  bed  was  a ledge  of 
stone.  His  dress,  no  longer  glittering  with 
the  insignia  of  office,  was  coarse  and  rude ; 
he  labored  among  the  workmen,  no  unskill- 
ful mason,  in  completing  his  convent;  he 
wrote  in  his  cell  his  annals  of  Russia.*  Yet 
humility  was  never  a virtue  of  the  savage 
anchorite ; he  still  heaped  curses  upon  his 
enemies,  and  once  he  stole  from  his  retreat 
to  Moscow,  hoping  to  revive  the  lost  friend- 
ship of  Alexis.  He  was  repulsed.  His  ene- 
mies pursued  him  to  his  retreat ; and  on  a 
solemn  day,  in  the  patriarchal  palace,  as- 
sembled a remarkable  synod  of  Eastern 
bishops  to  try  and  depose  Nikon  for  con- 
tumacy and  fancied  crimes.  Alexis,  like 
Constantine  at  Nice,  presided  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  wept  incessantly  over  the  sorrows  of 
his  former  friend.  Yet  the  feeble  ruler  did 
not  venture  to  save  him.*  He  was  con- 
demned, degraded  from  his  office,  and  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  fierce  frost 
ruled  over  the  Russian  steppes,  was  hur- 
ried, thinly  clad  and  tom  with  wild  emo- 
tions, a prisoner  to  a lonely  convent  on  the 
White  Sea.  Many  years  passed  on ; Nikon 
was  forgotten ; Alexis  died ; his  successor  per- 
mitted the  prisoner  to  be  removed  to  the  more 
genial  clime  of  his  favorite  convent  of  the 
New  Jerusalem ; and  touched  by  a mortal 
illness,  bowed  down  by  old  age  and  shame, 
the  monk  set  out  on  his  last  journey.  His 
huge  form  was  carried  on  a sledge  to  the 
Volga ; he  floated  on  a barge  down  the  rapid 
river ; the  monks  and  the  peasants  thronged 
around  him  to  kiss  his  hands  or  his  gar- 
ments; and  as  he  approached  the  well- 


1 1668,  the  close  of  his  six  years’  rale.  Mouravieff, 

p.  263. 

3 Mouravieff,  228.  Nikon,  says  the  historian,  was 
morbid,  gloomy,  quick  to  take  an  affront 
3 Mouravieff,  227.  His  six  years’  rule  was  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  reign  of  Alexis, 


known  shore  he  had  only  strength  to  re- 
ceive the  last  rites  of  religion,  to  cross  his 
hands  upon  his  breast,  and  with  one  great 
sigh  left  the  world  in  peace. 

Nikon  renewed  the  Russian  Church.  He 
was  no  Luther,  teaching  progress,  nor  a 
Wesley,  breaking  down  the  priestly  caste, 
nor  a savage  Dominic,  founding  an  Inquisi- 
tion ; the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  Western  re- 
formers he  never  shared.  But  he  brought 
into  the  national  service  the  sweet  music  of 
Greece,  the  rich  dress,  the  rare  pictures  of 
Mount  Athos ; he  improved  the  ritual ; he 
revived  the  memories  of  Constantinople  and 
St.  Sophia.1  He  roused  his  barbarous  coun- 
trymen to  a fresh  study  of  their  own  annals, 
brought  to  the  minds  of  monks  and  priests 
the  picture  of  the  great  patriarchates  of 
the  East,  lost  in  poverty  and  humiliation, 
and  pointed  them  to  their  brethren  of  the 
South.  But  Nikon’s  reforms  produced  a 
great  schism  in  the  national  church.  A 
large  body  of  the  people  refused  to  accept 
liis  new  books,  looked  with  horror  upon  his 
innovations,  and  clung  to  the  usages  of  their 
fathers.  They  are  known  as  the  Starovers, 
or  Old  Believers.  They  abhor  the  name 
and  memory  of  Nikon*  the  Reformer.  He  is 
the  false  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  all 
his  followers  are  Antichrist,  and  lost.  No 
Starover  will  eat  from  the  same  dish  with  a 
Nikonian,  or  bathe  in  the  same  water.  The 
Old  Believer  never  smokes  tobacco,  will  eat 
no  potatoes — the  devil’s  food — or  worship 
the  pictures  of  recent  artists.  He  clings  to 
the  past  with  barbarous  obstinacy,  and 
many  millions  of  these  austere  conserva- 
tives, frowned  upon  by  rulers  and  scorned 
by  the  priests,  still  inhabit  the  southern 
provinces,  and  even  have  their  churches  at 
Moscow. 

A regal  Nikon,  Peter  the  Great,  is  the 
next  reformer  of  the  Russian  Church.  He 
broke  down  the  power  of  the  great  monas- 
teries, deprived  them  of  their  revenues,  re- 
duced them  to  weakness;  he  changed  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  in  the  place 
of  a single  patriarch  ruling  at  Moscow, 
placed  the  control  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  a Holy  Synod.*  There  is  no  longer  a 
patriarch  of  Moscow.  The  Holy  Synod  or 
council  takes  the  place  of  the  earlier  prel- 
ate, and  has  been  admitted  by  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople 
to  an  equality  with  the  patriarchal  office. 
The  huge,  stem,  cruel  Peter,  hated  by  every 


1 Mouravieff.  Stanley. 

3 Kohl.  Dixon  and  the  travelers  give  various  no- 
tices of  the  Russian  sects.  But  little  unity  seems  to 
exist  in  the  faith  of  the  people. 

3 A laborious  but  wearisome  effort,  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Tondini,  to  allure  the  Greek  Church  back  to  the 
arms  of  Roman  infallibility,  objects  that  the  patri- 
archs have  no  temporal  power ; but  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  prefer  spiritual  to  temporal  progress.  See 
his  Assault  on  the  Patriarchates,  p.  166 : a feeble  argu- 
ment. 
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Old  Believer  as  the  Antichrist  and  the  Nikon 
of  his  age,  crushed  with  rigorous  hand  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  and  sanctioned  the 
music,  the  robes,  the  improved  books,  the 
endless  rites,  suggested  by  the  reforming 
monk.  The  modern  Russian  Church  is  the 
church  of  Nikon,  and  the  wild  herinit  of  the 
arctic  forest  has  left  the  trace  of  his  original 
hand  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  East. 
Yet  the  Greek  Church  still  repeats  the  mag- 
nificence and  the  stately  ceremonies  of  St. 
Sophia.  There  are  no  images,  but  countless 
pictures  of  saints  and  deities  crowd  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin  or  of  St.  Isaac’s ; and 
at  Moscow  the  picture  of  the  Iberian  Mother 
visits  its  patients  in  state,  like  the  Bambino 
at  Rome.1  In  every  house,  in  every  room, 
there  is  a picture  with  a candle  burning  be- 
fore it,  and  no  faithful  churchman  passes  it 
without  a bow.  In  the  cathedral  no  organ 
or  clashing  band  startles  the  pillared  nave 
with  wild  bursts  of  labored  harmony ; but 
a choir  of  singers,  trained  to  the  highest 
excellence,  breathe  forth  the  ancient  melo- 
dies of  Greece ; or  some  Russian  basso,  it  is 
said  the  most  powerful  of  human  voices, 
shouts  forth  the  anathemas  against  the  her- 
etics, and  terrifies  his  hearers  with  musical 
indignation.  The  traditions  of  a simpler  rit- 
ual still  linger,  and  sometimes  a rude,  ill- 
cultivated,  but  zealous  layman  reads,  in 
faltering  accents,  from  the  clerical  desk  the 
story  of  the  Passion,  the  scene  in  Gethsem- 
ane.3  The  taste  for  a monkish  life,  which 
has  received  fatal  wounds  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, still  rules  in  modern  Russia.  The 
convents  swarm  in  countless  numbers  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Arctic.  It  is  a com- 
mon conclusion  for  a merchant’s  or  a broker’s 
career  to  build  a hermitage  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  a monastery.  The  black 
clergy,  as  they  are  called — a host  of  hermits, 
friars,  monks,  ascetics — live  in  abstracted 
ignorance,  and  withdraw  from  society  the 
faculties  and  the  intellect  that  should  be 
given  to  the  common  benefit,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  selfish  isolation  is  illustrated  in 
the  Russian  convent  with  a general  preva- 
lence unknown  to  modem  times.  Paul  and 
Anthony,  the  two  Egyptian  fanatics,  are 
still  the  guides  of  millions,  and  Russia  teems 
with  anchorites  and  wild  ascetics.  Far  out 
on  the  frozen  waters  of  the  White  Sea,  on  a 
cluster  of  islands  to  whose  clime  Iona  might 
seem  a balmy  haven  of  summer  rest,  stands 
Solovetsky,  the  most  prosperous,  the  chief, 
perhaps,  of  modem  monasteries.3  In  the 
dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century  St.  Savatie 
penetrated  to  the  lonely  scene,  where  even 

1 Lowth,  Around  the  Kremlin,  has  a lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  deep  devotion  shown  by  all  classes  to  the 
Iberian  Mother. 

* Kohl,  p.  16®,  hears  a scarred  soldier  read  in  a 
church  on  Easter-eve  with  touching  effect 

3 Dixon’s  animated  account  of  Solovetsky  (see  Free 
Russia)  abounds  in  interesting  particulars,  of  which 
1 have  been  enabled  to  notice  only  a few. 


the  hardy  Laps  refused  to  dwell,  carved  a 
rude  cross  from  a fallen  pine,  and  made  his 
hermitage  on  the  icy  shores  of  Solovetsky. 
The  island  has  become  a city  of  meditative 
souls.  A huge  fortress  encircles  its  chief 
convents.  White  churches,  crowned  by 
green  cupolas  and  golden  crosses,  shine 
upon  its  hills.  In  the  bright,  short  summer, 
when  the  clear  Arctic  Sea  sweeps  gently 
around  the  holy  island,  throngs  of  pilgrims 
wander  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Savatie,  bathe 
in  the  sacred  lake,  and  taste  the  consecrated 
bread.  No  woman  is  permitted  to  dwell  on 
the  hallowed  soil.  For  the  brief  period  of 
summer  she  may  come,  for  a single  day,  un- 
der careful  restraints,  to  win  the  benefits  of 
the  arctic  pilgrimage ; but  no  sooner  does 
the  first  snow  whiten  the  poor  herbage  of 
the  island  than  the  privilege  ceases.  Then 
not  even  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias 
would  be  suffered  to  intmde  within  the 
abode  of  celibacy.  The  monks  of  Solovet- 
sky are  industrious  ;l  their  workshops  pro- 
duce a variety  of  useful  articles ; neatness, 
good  order,  and  precise  devotion  mark  the 
singular  community;  its  churches  gleam 
with  rich  ornaments,  and  are  stored  with 
the  gifts  of  the  pious ; and,  locked  in  the 
impenetrable  security  of  a frozen  sea,  the 
followers  of  Anthony  and  Savatie  dream  out 
their  dull  and  prosy  lives,  defy  the  rigors 
of  an  arctic  clime,  and  chant  the  litanies  of 
Chrysostom  or  Basil. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  that  im- 
perishable chnrch  that  grew  up  on  the  rich 
shores  of  Syria,  under  the  genial  guidance 
of  the  Beloved  Apostle,  and  has  fixed  its  firm 
foundations  in  the  heart  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  modern  empires.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  genial  influence  of  an  en- 
lightened reform  may  pass  over  its  faithful 
but  uncultivated  followers ; that  its  super- 
stitions may  be  softened,  its  lingering  traits 
of  harshness  be  removed  ; that  its  humanity, 
which  has  been  so  lately  proved  in  the  lib- 
eration of  millions  of  serfs,  may  lead  it  to  a 
general  toleration ; that  its  cumbrous  ritual 
may  be  restored  to  the  simplicity  of  a Scrip- 
tural age ; that  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  Je- 
rusalem, Constantinople,  and  Moscow,  may 
share  the  advancing  tide  of  progress,3  and 
renew  the  moral  vigor,  the  clear  common- 
sense,  the  love  for  man,  the  boundless  self- 
devotion  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 


1 Dixon,  p.  79.  The  monks  excel  in  bread-making, 
arc  tanners,  weavers,  etc.  The  convents  resound  with 
the  hnm  of  labor.  They  have  proved  that  successful 
industry  repels  the  influence  of  climate. 

3 The  East  will  probably  owe  its  new  progress  to  the 
vigor  of  the  excommunicated  Photlus,  yet  the  fury  of 
the  popes  against  the  founder  of  the  Eastern  Church 
is  beyond  expression.  Hadrian  II.  assails  him  : Photio 
invasori,  Photio  saeculari  et  forensi,  Photio  neophyto 
et  tyranno,  Photio  schismatico  et  damnato,  Photio 
| raceche  et  parricldo.  Migne,  Gnec.  Pat.,  101,  p.  11. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  so  execrated  by  the  fanatics  as 
I the  accomplished  scholar  of  the  ninth  century— the  in- 
I tellectual  parent  of  the  empire  of  the  exam. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

RABAN  MEETS  THE  SHABBY  ANGEL. 

O OMETIMES  winter  days  come  in  autumn, 
O just  as  hours  of  old  age  and  middle  age 
seem  to  start  out  of  their  places  in  the  due 
rotation  of  life  and  to  meet  us  on  the  way. 
One  October  evening  in  the  following  year 
a damp  winter  fog  was  spreading  over  Lon- 
don ; the  lights  from  the  windows  streamed 
faintly  upon  the  thick  veils  of  vapor.  Many 
noisy  shadows  were  out  and  about  it,  for  it 
was  Saturday  night,  and  the  winding  Ken- 
sington thoroughfare  was  almost  blocked  by 
the  trucks  and  the  passers-by.  It  was  only 
six  o’clock,  but  the  last  gleam  of  light  had 
died  away  behind  the  western  chimney-tops, 
and  with  the  darkness,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fog,  a cheerful  saturnalia  had  begun.  A 
loitering,  a clamoring  through  the  clouds  of 
mist,  witches  with  and  without  broomsticks, 
little  imps  darting  through  the  crowd,  flar- 
ing trucks  drawn  up  along  the  road,  house- 
wives bargaining  their  Sunday  dinners.  It 
seemed  a confusion  of  darkness,  candles,  pa- 
per-shades, halfpence,  oranges,  and  what  not. 
Now  and  then  some  quiet  West  End  carriage 
would  roll  by,  with  lamps  burning,  through 
the  mist,  and  horses  tramping  steadily.  Here 
or  there,  in  one  of  the  old  houses,  a bending 
head  might  be  seen  in  some  lighted  window 
— it  was  before  the  time  of  Saturday  half- 
holidays— the  forgo  was  blazing  and  hard  at 
work,  clink,  clank  fell  the  iron  strokes,  and 
flames  flashed  from  the  furnace. 

Beyond  the  church  and  the  forge  and  the 
crowd  the  shop  lights  ceased,  the  fog  seem- 
ed to  thicken,  and  a sudden  silence  to  fall 
upon  every  thing ; while  the  great  veils  of 
black  mist  spread  on  along  the  straight  road, 
hiding  away  how  many  faces,  hearths,  and 
home-like  rays.  There  are  whole  years  in 
one’s  life  that  seem  so  buried  beneath  some 
gloomy  shadow ; people  come  and  go,  lights 
are  burning,  and  voices  sound,  but  the  dark- 
ness hangs  over  every  thing,  and  the  sun 
never  seems  to  rise.  Frank  Raban,  who  has 
come  elbowing  his  way  out  of  the  crowd, 
thinks  some  such  thought  as  this  as  he  looks 
about  trying  to  find  his  way  to  the  place  to 
which  he  is  going.  After  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation he  turned  up  a side  lane,  looming 
away  out  of  the  region  of  lamps.  It  was  so 
black  and  silent  that  he  thought  he  must 
have  been  mistaken.  He  had  been  careful- 
ly directed,  but  there  seemed  no  possibility 
of  a house.  He  could  just  make  out  two 
long  walls ; a cat  ran  hissing  along  the  top 
of  one  of  them,  a wet  foggy  wind  flickered 
in  his  face,  and  a twig  broke  from  some 
branch  overhead.  'Raban  wondered  if  the 


people  he  was  in  search  of  could  be  roosting 
on  the  trees  or  hiding  behind  the  walls  this 
damp  evening. 

He  was  turning  back  in  despair  when  he 
heard  voices ; a door  opened  with  a flash  of 
light ; through  the  brick- work  a lantern  was 
held  out. 

“ Good-night,”  said  a loud,  cheerful  voice. 
“ Why,  your  street  lamp  is  out ; take  my 
arm,  Rhoda.  Go  in,  Dorothy,  you  will  catch 
cold.”  And  two  figures,  issuing  from  the 
wall  like  figures  in  the  “ Arabian  Nights,” 
passed  by  him  hurrying  along — a big,  com- 
fortable great-coat,  and  a small,  dark  thing 
tripping  beside  it.  Meanwhile  the  person 
who  had  let  them  out  peeped  for  an  instant 
into  the  blackness,  holding  the  lantern  high 
up  so  as  to  throw  its  light  upon  the  lane. 
There  came  the  sudden  revelation  of  the 
crannies  of  an  old  brick  wall,  of  creeping 
green  ivy,  rustling  in  the  sudden  light 
which  seemed  to  flow  from  leaf  to  leaf,  of 
the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  the  door- 
way, and  of  a young  face  smiling  upon  the 
dim  vapors.  It  was  all  like  the  slide  of  a 
magic  lantern  passing  on  the  darkness.  Ra- 
ban almost  hesitated  to  come  forward,  but 
the  door  was  closing  on  the  light,  and  on 
the  shining  phantasmagoria. 

“ Please  wait,”  he  said,  coming  up.  “Does 
Lady  Sarah  Francis  live  here  V ’ 

The  girl  started — looked  at  him.  She,  in 
turn,  saw  a red  beard  and  a pale  face  com- 
ing suddenly  out  of  the  darkness,  and  with 
a not  unnatural  impulse  she  half  closed  the 
door.  “ Yes,”  she  said,  retreating  a step  or 
two  toward  the  house,  which  Raban  could 
now  see  standing  ghost-like  within  the  out- 
er wall.  It  was  very  dimly  lighted,  here  and 
there,  from  deep  windows.  It  seemed  cov- 
ered with  tangled  creepers.  Over  the  open 
hall  door  an  old-fashioned  stone  canopy  still 
hung,  dripping  with  fog  and  overgrown  with 
ivy. 

The  girl,  with  her  lantern,  stood  on  the 
steps  like  some  figure  in  a story.  Where 
had  he  read  about  her  f This  was  a bloom- 
ing maiden  in  a dark  green  dress,  cut  in 
some  quaint  old-fashioned  way,  and  slashed 
with  black.  Her  dress  was  made  of  coarse, 
homely  stuff,  but  a gold  chain  hung  round 
her  neck.  Her  reddish-brown  hair  was 
pinned  up  in  pretty  twists,  and  some  ber- 
ries glistened  among  its  coils. 

“Do  you  want  to  see  Lady  Sarah!”  she 
said,  a little  impatiently.  “ Will  you  shut 
the  garden  door  t” 

Mr.  Raban  did  as  he  was  bid.  Coming 
back,  he  found  her  waiting  in  the  old  hall, 

I scanning  him  still  by  her  lamp-light.  She 
i had  put  the  lantern  on  a corner  of  the 
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carved  chimney-sill,  from  whence  its  glim- 
mers fell  upon  oaken  panels,  dags  of  mar- 
ble, black  and  white,  closed  doors,  a dark 
oak  staircase  winding  into  gloom  and  black- 
ness. 

“ Please  go  in  there,”  said  the  girl,  in  a 
low  voice,  pointing  to  an  open  door. 

Then  she  quickly  and  noiselessly  barred 
and  fixed  the  heavy  bolts ; her  white  hands 
slid  along  the  old  iron  hasps  and  hooks. 
Raban  stood  watching  her  at  work;  he 
found  himself  comparing  her  to  an  ivy 
plant,  she  seemed  to  bloom  so  freshly  in  the 
damp  and  darkness,  as  she  went  moving 
hither  and  thither  in  her  odd  green  gown. 
The  next  moment  she  was  running  up  the 
staircase.  She  stopped,  however,  on  the 
landing,  and  leaned  over  the  balusters  to 
point  again,  with  a stiff  quick  gesture,  to 
the  open  door. 

Raban  at  last  remembered  that  he  had 
not  given  his  name.  “ Will  you  kindly  say 
that — v 

But  the  green  dress  was  gone,  and  Raban 
could  only  walk  into  the  dark  room,  and 
make  his  way  through  unknown  passes  to  a 
smouldering  fire  dying  on  the  hearth.  On 
his  way  he  tumbled  over  a growl,  a squeak. 
Then  a chair  went  down,  and  a cat  gave  a 
yell  and  sprung  into  the  hall.  It  was  an 
odd  sort  of  place,  and  not  like  any  thing 
that  Raban  had  expected.  The  usual  pro- 
prieties of  life  have  this  advantage,  that 
people  know  what  is  coming,  and  pull  at  a 
wire  with  a butler  or  a parlor-maid  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  who  also  know  their  parts, 
and  in  their  turn  correspond  with  an  invisi- 
ble lady  up  stairs,  at  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  drawing-room  fire-place.  She  is  ar- 
ranged to  come  forward  with  a nice  bow, 
and  to  point  to  the  chair  opposite,  which  is 
usually  on  casters,  so  that  you  can  pull  it 
forward ; and  as  you  sit  down  you  say,  “ I 
dare  say  you  may  remember,”  or  “ I have 
been  meaning  to,”  or,  etc. 

But  the  whole  machinery  seemed  wanting 
here,  and  Frank  Raban  remained  in  the 
dark,  looking  at  the  unshuttered  black  win- 
dows, or  at  the  smouldering  ashes  at  his 
feet.  At  first  he  speculated  on  the  ivy- 
maiden,  and  then,  as  the  minutes  went  by 
and  no  one  came  in,  his  mind  traveled  back 
through  darkness  all  the  way  to  the  last 
time  he  had  met  Lady  Sarah  Francis,  and 
the  old  sickening  feeling  came  over  him  at 
the  thought;  but  he  put  it  away,  as  he  had 
trained  himself  to  do.  For  in  these  last  few 
years  he  had  felt  that  he  must  either  fight 
for  life  or  sink  forever.  Heaven  knows,  it 
was  through  no  merit  of  his  own  that  he 
had  not  been  utterly  wrecked;  that  he  was 
here  to-night,  come  to  repay  the  debt  he 
owed;  that,  more  fortunate  than  many,  he 
had  struggled  to  shore.  Kind  hands  had 
been  held  out  to  help  him  to  drag  safe  out 
of  the  depths.  Lady  Sarah’s  was  the  first ; 


then  came  the  younger,  firmer  grasp  of  some 
of  his  companions,  whom  he  had  left  but  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  the  old  haunts,  before  his 
unlucky  start  in  life.  It  was  habit  which 
had  taken  him  back  to  these  old  haunts  at  a 
time  when,  by  a fortunate  chance,  work  could 
be  found  for  him  to  do.  His  old  friends  did 
not  fail  him ; they  asked  no  questions ; they 
did  not  try  to  probe  his  wounds ; they  help- 
ed him  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  stood 
by  him  as  men  stand  by  each  other,  particu- 
larly young  men.  No  one  was  surprised 
when  Mr.  Raban  was  elected  to  one  of  the 
minor  lectureships  at  St.  Athanasius.  He 
had  taken  a good  degree ; he  had  been  popu- 
lar in  his  time,  though  now  he  could  not  be 
called  a popular  man.  Some  wondered  that 
it  should  be  worth  his  while  to  settle  down 
upon  so  small  an  inducement.  Henley,  of 
St.  Thomas’s,  had  refused  it  when  it  was 
pressed  upon  him.  Perhaps  Raban  had  pri- 
vate means.  He  had  lived  like  a rich  man, 
it  was  said,  after  he  left.  Poor  Frank.  His 
grandfather  had  left  him  nothing  in  his 
will;  he  had  not  forgiven  that  marriage. 
Those  two  fatal  years  had  eaten  up  the 
many  lean  kine  that  were  to  follow.  All  he 
had  asked  for  was  work,  and  a hope  of  sav- 
ing up  enough  to  repay  those  who  had  trust- 
ed him  in  his  dismay.  He  gratefully  took 
the  first  chance  that  came  in  his  way.  The 
morning  he  was  elected  to  his  professorship 
he  went  to  thank  one  or  two  of  his  support- 
ers. He  just  shook  hands,  and  said, 
“ Thank  you  but  they  did  not  want  any 
fine  speeches,  nor  was  Frank  inclined  to 
make  them. 

Three  years  are  very  long  to  some  people, 
while  they  are  short  to  others.  Mrs.  Palmer 
had  spent  them  away  from  her  children  not 
unpleasantly,  except  for  one  or  two  very 
vehement  differences  with  the  captain,  who 
had  taken  to  offering  up  public  prayers  for 
Philippa’s  conversion.  Lady  Sarah  had 
grown  old  in  three  years.  She  had  had  ill- 
ness and  money  troubles,  and  was  a poor 
woman  now,  comparatively  speaking.  Her 
hair  had  turned  white,  her  face  had  shrunk, 
while  Dolly  had  bloomed  into  brightness,  and 
Frank  Raban  had  grown  into  middle  age, 
as  far  as  hope  and  feelings  went.  There  he 
sat  in  the  warm  twilight,  thinking  of  the  past 
— ah!  how  sadly!  He  was  strong  enough 
for  to-day,  and  not  without  trust  in  the  fu- 
ture ; but  he  was  still  almost  hopeless  when 
he  thought  of  the  past.  He  had  not  for- 
given himself.  His  was  not  a forgiving  na- 
ture, and  as  long  as  he  lived,  those  two  fatal 
years  of  his  life  would  make  part  of  it ; but 
he  had  not  yet  learned  this — (although  Sa- 
rah Francis,  out  of  her  own  sorrowful  expe- 
rience, had  once  tried  to  teach  him  the  les- 
son; but  some  things  cau  not  be  taught  by 
words,  only  by  time) — that  for  some  people 
the  only  possible  repentance  is  to  do  better. 
Mere  repentance,  that  dwelling  upon  past 
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misery  and  evil-doing  which  people  call  re- 
morse, is,  as  often  as  not,  madness  and 
meaningless  despair. 

Sometimes  Frank  wondered  now  at  the 
irritation  which  had  led  him  once  to  rebel 
so  furiously  at  his  fate.  Poor,  gentle  fate ! 
he  could  scarcely  understand  his  impa- 
tience with  it  now.  Perhaps,  if  Emma  had 
lived — 

How  often,  in  our  blindness,  do  we  take  a 
bit  of  our  life,  and  look  at  it  apart  as  a fin- 
ished history ! We  take  a phase  incomplete, 
only  begun,  perhaps,  for  the  completed  and 
irrevocable  whole.  Irrevocable  it  may  be, 
in  one  sense,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  past 
is  completed  because  it  is  past,  any  more 
than  we  ourselves  are  completed  because  we 
diet  Frank  had  not  come  to  look  at  his 
own  personal  misdoings  philosophically  (as 
what  honest  man  or  woman  would  f ),  or  with 
any  thing  but  shrinking  pain  as  yet;  he 
could  bear  no  allusion  to  those  sad  days. 

44  You  know  Paris  well,  I believe,  Mr  Ra- 
ban,”  said  some  young  lady.  44  How 'long  is 
it  since — ” 

He  looked  so  odd  and  angry  that  she 
stopped,  quite  frightened.  Dark,  fierce  lines 
used  to  come  under  his  heavy  eyes  at  the 
smallest  attempt  to  revive  what  was  still  so 
recent  and  vivid.  If  it  was  rude,  he  could 
not  help  it. 

He  never  spoke  of  himself.  Strangers  used 
to  think  Raban  odd  and  abrupt  when  he 
sometimes  left  them  in  the  middle  of  a sen- 
tence, or  looked  away  and  did  not  answer. 
His  old  friends  thought  him  changed,  but 
after  a great  crisis  we  are  used  to  see  people 
harder.  This  one  talks,  and  you  think  he 
has  told  you  all ; that  one  is  silent,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  told  you  nothing.  Feelings 
come  and  go,  the  very  power  to  understand 
them  comes  and  goes,  gifts  and  emotions 
pass,  our  inmost  natures  change  as  we  go  on 
wandering  through  the  narrow  worlds  that 
lie  along  the  commonest  commonplaces  and 
ways  of  life.  Into  what  worlds  had  poor 
Frank  been  wandering  as  he  stood  watching 
the  red  lights  dull  into  white  ashes  by  the 
blue  tiles  of  the  hearth ! 

Presently  a lantern  and  two  dark  heads 
passed  the  window. 

44  Where  is  he  f”  said  a voice  in  the  hall. 
44  Dolly,  did  you  say  Mr.  Raban  was  here  T 
What!  all  in  the  dark !” 

The  voice  had  reached  the  door  by  this 
time,  and  some  one  came  and  stood  there  for 
an  instant.  How  well  he  remembered  the 
kindly  croaking  tones!  When  he  heard  them 
again  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  had  only 
finished  speaking  a minute  before. 

Some  one  came  and  stood  for  an  instant  at 
the  doorway.  No  blooming  young  girl  with 
a bright  face  and  golden  head,  but  a gray* 
haired  woman,  stooping  a little  as  she  walk- 
ed. She  came  forward  slowly,  put  her  light 
upon  the  table,  and  then  looked  at  him  with 


a pair  of  kind,  shaggy  eyes,  and  put  out  her 
long  hand  as  of  old. 

Raban  felt  his  heart  warm  toward  the  shab- 
by face,  the  thick,  kindly  brows.  Once  that 
woman’s  face  had  seemed  to  him  like  an  an* 
gel’s,  in  his  sorest  need.  Who  says  angels 
must  be  all  young  and  splendid  f Will  there 
not  be  some  comforting  ones,  shabby  and 
tender,  whose  radiance  does  not  dazzle  nor 
bewilder;  whose  faces  are  worn,  perhaps, 
while  their  stars  shine  with  a tender  tremu- 
lous light,  more  soothing  to  our  aching, 
earth-bound  hearts  than  the  glorious  ra- 
diance of  brighter  spirits!  Raban  turned 
very  red  when  he  saw  his  old  friend.  44  How 
could  you  know  I was  here  ! You  have  not 
forgotten  me  T”  he  said  ; not  in  his  usual  re- 
luctant way,  but  speaking  ont  with  a gentle 
tone  in  his  voice.  44 1 should  have  come  be- 
fore, but  I — ” Here  he  began  to  stammer 
and  to  feel  in  his  pocket.  44  Here  it  is;”  and 
he  pulled  out  a packet.  44  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  you,  I should  never  have  had  the  heart 
to  set  to  work  again.  I don’t  know  what  I 
should  have  done,”  he  repeated,  44  but  for 
you.”  And  then  he  looked  at  her  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then,  with  a sudden  impulse, 
Raban  stooped — as  he  did  so  she  saw  his 
eyes  were  glistening — he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  cheek. 

44  Why,  my  dear!”  said  Lady  Sarah, blush- 
ing up.  She  had  not  had  many  kisses  in  her 
life.  Some  people  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  kissing  the  poker  and  tongs. 

Raban  blushed  up  too,  and  looked  a little 
foolish,  but  he  quickly  sobered  down  again. 
44  You  will  find  it  all  right,”  he  went  on,  qui- 
etly. 44  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
you  lent  me,  and  the  interest  for  three  years 
at  six  per  cent.,  make  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five pounds,”  said  Raban,  folding  her  long 
thin  hand  over  the  little  parcel.  44  And  good- 
night, and  thank  you.” 

Still  Lady  Sarah  hesitated.  She  could 
not  bear  to  take  it.  She  felt  as  though  ho 
had  paid  her  twice  over ; that  she  onght  to 
give  it  back  to  him,  and  say, 44  Here,  keep  it. 
I don’t  want  your  money,  only  your  kiss  and 
your  friendship.  I was  glad  to  help  you.” 
But  no,  she  could  not  give  it  back,  she  want- 
ed the  money  so.  She  looked  up  in  his 
pale  face  in  a strange  wistful  way,  scan- 
ning it  with  her  gray  eyes.  They  almost 
seemeef  to  Bpeak,  and  to  say,  44  You  don't 
know  how  I want  it,  or  I would  uot  take  it 
from  you.” 

44  How  changed  you  are !”  she  said  at  last, 
speaking  very  slowly.  44 1 am  afraid  you 
have  been  working  too  hard  to  pay  me.  I 
oughtn’t  to—”  He  was  almost  annoyed  by 
this  wistful  persistency.  Why  did  she  stand 
hesitating ! Why  did  she  not  take  it  and 
put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  have  done  with  it  T 
Now  again  she  was  looking  at  the  money 
with  a pathetic  look,  as  if  it  was  alive;  and 
so  it  was  alive  to  her,  poor  soul — for  things 
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were  changed  at  Church  House.  And  mean- 
while Raban  was  wondering,  Could  it  be 
that  this  woman  cared  for  money — this  wom- 
an who  had  forced  her  help  upon  him  so  gen- 
erously t He  hated  himself  for  the  thought. 
This  was  the  penalty,  he  told  himself,  for  his 
own  past  life — this  fatal  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust of  others.  Even  his  benefactress  was 
not  to  be  spared. 

“ I must  be  going,”  he  said,  starting  away, 
in  his  old  stiff  manner.  “You  will  let  me 
cOme  again,  won’t  you  ?” 

“ Come  again ! Of  course  you  will  come 
again,”  Lady  Sarah  said,  laying  her  thin 
fingers  on  his  arm.  “ I shall  not  let  you  go 
now  until  you  have  seen  my  Dolly.”  And 
so  saying,  she  led  him  back  into  the  hall. 
“ Go  in ; you  will  find  her  there.  I will  come 
back,”  said  Lady  Sarah,  abruptly,  with  her 
hand  on  the  door-handle.  She  looked  quite 
old  and  feeble  as  she  leaned  against  the  oak. 
Then  again  she  seemed  to  remember  herself. 
“ You — you  will  not  say  any  thing  of  this,” 
she  added,  with  a sudden  imploring  look; 
and  she  opened  her  thin  fingers,  still  clutch- 
ing the  packet  of  bank-notes  and  gold,  and 
closed  them  again. 

Then  he  saw  her  take  the  lantern  from 
the  chimney  and  hurriedly  toil  up  the  stairs, 
and  he  felt  somehow  that  she  was  going  to 
hide  it  away. 

What  would  he  have  thought  if  he  could 
have  seen  her  safe  in  her  own  room,  with 
the  sovereigns  spread  out  upon  the  bed  and 
the  bank-notes,  while  the  poor  soul  stood  ea- 
gerly counting  over  her  store  t Yes,  she  loved 
money,  but  there  were  things  she  loved  still 
more,  and  for  them  she  hoarded,  and,  at 
need,  dispensed  her  secret  stores  for  them 
— she  sacrificed  even  her  failings.  Sarah 
Francis,  alone  in  the  world,  might  have  been 
a miser  if  she  had  not  loved  Dolly  so  dearly 
— Dolly,  who  was  Stan’s  daughter.  There 
was  always  just  this  difference  between 
Lady  Sarah  and  open-handed  people.  With 
them  money  means  little — a moment’s  weak- 
ness, a passing  interest.  With  Lady  Sarah 
to  give  was  doubt,  not  pleasure ; it  meant 
disorder  in  her  balanced  schemes ; it  meant 
truest  self-denial ; to  give  was  to  bestow  on 
others  what  she  meant  for  Dolly’s  future 
ease  and  happiness ; and  yet  she  gave. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DOROTHY  BY  FIRE-LIGHT. 

Lady  Sarah  had  left  Raban  to  go  into 
the  drawing-room  alone.  It  was  all  very 
strange,  he  thought,  and  more  and  more  like 
a crazy  dream.  He  found  himself  in  a long 
room  of  the  color  of  fire-light.,  with  faded 
hangings  sweeping  mysteriously  from  the 
narrow  windows,  with  some  old  chandeliers 
swinging  from  the  shadows.  It  seemed  to 


him,  though  he  could  not  clearly  see  them, 
that  there  were  ghosts  sitting  on  the  chairs, 
denizens  of  the  kingdom  of  mystery,  and 
that  there  was  a vague  flit  and  consterna- 
tion in  the  darkness  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  when  through  the  opening  door 
the  gleam  of  the  lantern,  which  by  this  time 
was  traveling  up  stairs,  sped  on  with  a long 
slanting  flash.  For  a moment  he  thought 
the  place  was  empty ; the  atmosphere  was 
very  warm  and  still;  the  fire-light  blazed 
comfortably ; a coal  started  from  the  grate ; 
then  came  a breath,  a long,  low,  sleepy  breath 
from  a far-away  corner.  Was  this  a ghost  f 
And  then/  as  his  eyes  got  accustomed,  he  saw 
that  the  girl  who  had  let  him  in  sat  crouch- 
ing by  the  fire.  Her  face  was  turned  away ; 
the  light  fell  upon  her  throat  and  the  har- 
monious lines  of  her  figure.  Raban,  looking 
at  her,  thought  of  one  of  Leonardo’s  figures 
in  the  Louvre.  But  this  was  finer  than  a 
Leonardo.  What  is  it  in  some  attitudes  that 
is  so  still,  and  yet  that  thrills  with  a coming 
movement  of  life  and  action  ? It  is  like  the 
harmony  of  a bar  progressing  to  its  key- 
note ; it  is  life,  not  inanimately  resting,  but 
suspended  from  motion,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
old  Greek  art.  That  flying  change  from  the 
now  to  the  future  is  a wonder  sometimes 
written  in  stone.  It  belongs  to  the  great- 
est creations  of  genius  as  well  as  to  the  liv- 
ing Btatnes  and  pictures  among  which  we 
live.  1 

So  Dolly,  unconscious,  was  a work  of  art 
as  she  warmed  her  hands  at  the  fire;  her  long 
draperies  were  heaped  round  about  her,  her 
hair  caught  the  light  and  burned  like  gold. 
If  Miss  Van borough  had  been  a conscious 
work  of  art,  she  might  have  remained  in  her 
pretty  attitude ; but  being  a girl  of  sixteen, 
simple  and  somewhat  brusque  in  manners, 
utterly  ignoring  the  opinions  of  others,  she 
started  up  aud  came  to  meet  Raban,  advan- 
cing quick  through  the  dimness  and  the  fa- 
miliar labyrinth  of  chairs. 

“ Hush — sh !”  she  said,  pointing  to  a white 
heap  in  a further  corner.  “ Rhoda  is  asleep ; 
she  has  been  ill,  and  we  have  brought  her  here 
to  nurse.”  Then  she  went  back  in  the  same 
quick  silence,  brought  a light  from  the  ta- 
ble, and,  beckoning  to  him  to  follow  her,  led 
the  way  to  the  very  darkest  aud  shadiest  end 
of  the  long  drawing-room,  where  the  ghosts 
had  been  flitting  before  them.  There  was 
a tall  oak  chair,  in  which  she  established 
herself.  There  was  an  old  cabinet  and  a 
sofa,  and  a faded  Italian  shield  of  looking- 
glass,  reflecting  clearer  waves  of  brown  and 
reddish  light.  Again  Dolly  motioned.  Ra- 
ban was  to  sit  down  there  on  the  sofa  op- 
posite. 

Since  he  had  come  into  the  house  he  had 
done  little  but  obey  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  was  amused  and  not  a little 
mystified  by  this  young  heroine’s  silent  im- 
perious manners.  He  did  not  admire  them, 
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and  yet  he  could  not  help  watching  her, 
half  in  wonder,  half  in  admiration  of  her 
beauty.  She,  as  I have  said,  did  not  think 
of  speculating  upon  the  impression  she  had 
created ; she  had  other  business  on  hand. 

“ I knew  you  at  once,”  said  Dolly,  with 
the  hardihood  of  sixteen,  “ when  I saw  you 
at  the  gate.”  As  she  spoke  in  her  girlish 
voice  somehow  the  mystery  seemed  dis- 
pelled, and  Raban  began  to  realize  that  this 
was  only  a drawing-room  and  a young  lady 
after  all.  Miss  Vanborough  was  sitting  on 
the  high-backed  chair  erect,  and  like  a pic- 
ture upon  the  darkness,  with  her  gold  chain 
round  her  neck. 

“ Ever  since  your  letter  came  last  year,” 
she  continued,  unabashed,  have  hoped 
that  you  would  come ; and — and  you  have 
paid  her  the  money  she  lent  you,  have  you 
notf”  said  the  girl,  looking  into  his  face 
doubtfully,  and  yet  confidingly  too. 

Raban  answered  by  an  immense  stare. 
He  was  a man  almost  foolishly  fastidious 
and  reserved.  He  was  completely  taken 
aback  and  shocked  by  her  want  of  discretion 
— so  he  chose  to  consider  it.  Dolly,  utterly 
inexperienced  and  unused  to  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  accustomed  to  plain-speaking  in 
her  home,  had  not  yet  appreciated  those  re- 
finements of  delicacy  with  which  people  en- 
velop the  simplest  facts  of  life. 

Did  she  expect  that  Raban,  living  alone 
as  he  had  done  so  long,  at  all  times  uncom- 
fortably silent  respecting  himself,  with  no 
intimate  friends  to  exercise  his  powers  of 
confidence  upon,  could  now  be  expected  to 
give  the  details  of  his  private  affairs  to  this 
almost  strange  girl  ? “ Dolly”  conveyed  no 
meaning  whatever  to  his  mind,  although  he 
might  have  guessed  who  she  was.  Even  if 
Lady  Sarah  had  not  asked  it  of  him,  he  would 
not  have  answered  her.  Whatever  they  may 
say,  reserved  people  pique  themselves  upon 
some  mental  superiority  in  the  reservations 
they  make.  Miss  Vanborough  misinterpret- 
ed the  meaning  of  the  young  man’s  confhsed 
looks  and  silence.  % 

He  had  not  paid  the  money ! she  was  sor- 
ry. Oh,  how  welcome  it  would  have  been 
for  Aunt  Sarah’s  sake  and  for  George’s  sake ! 
Poor  George!  how  should  she  ever  ask  for 
money  for  him  nowt  What  endless  trou- 
bles ! Her  face  fell ; she  tried  to  speak  of 
other  things  to  hide  her  disappointment. 
Now  she  wished  she  had  not  asked  the  ques- 
tion— it  must  be  so  uncomfortable  for  Mr. 
Raban,  she  thought.  She  tried  to  talk  on ; 
one  little  sentence  came  jerking  out  after 
another,  to  which  Raban  answered  more  or 
less  stiffly.  “Was  he  not  at  Cambridge f 
Did  he  know  her  brother  there — George 
Vanborough  f” 

Raban  looked  surprised,  and  said,  “Yes, 
he  knew  a Mr.  Vanborough  slightly,  but  he 
bad  not  known  that  he  was  any  connection 
of  Lady  Sarah’s.”  Here  a vision  of  a stumpy 


young  man  flourishing  a tankard  rose  before 
him.  Could  he  be  this  beautiful  girl’s 
brother  f 

“ Did  he  know  her  cousin,  Robert  Henley  ?” 
continued  Dolly,  eagerly.  m 

Raban  (who  had  long  avoided  Henley ’sr 
companionship)  answered  even  more  stiffly 
that  he  had  been  a pupil  of  his,  but  did  not 
see  much  of  him.  So  the  two  talked  on ; 
but  they  had  got  into  a wrong  key,  as  peo- 
ple do  at  times,  and  they  mutually  jarred 
upon  each  other.  Even  their  silence  was 
inharmonious.  Occasionally  came  a long,, 
low,  peaceful  breath : it  seemed  floating  on 
the  warm  shadows. 

Every  thing  was  perfectly  commonplace, 
and  yet  to  Raban  there  seemed  an  element 
of  strangeness  and  incongruity  in  the  ways 
of  the  old  house.  There  was  something 
weird  in  the  whole  thing — the  defiant  girl, 
the  sleeping  woman,  Lady  Sarah,  with  her 
strange  hesitations  and  emotions,  and  the 
darkness.  How  differently  events  strike 
people  from  different  points  of  view ! Here 
was  a commonplace  half  hour,  while  old 
Sam  prepared  the  seven -o’clock  tea  with 
Marker’s  help,  while  Rhodaf  slept  a peace- 
ful little  sleep,  and  while  the  two  young, 
people  were  talking  together  by  the  fire- 
light. To  most  of  them  it  was  but  a bit  of 
commonplace  life;  to  Raban  it  seemed  a 
strange  and  puzzling  experience,  quite  out 
of  the  common  run  of  half  hours. 

Did  he  dislike  poor  Dolly  t That  off-hand 
way  was  not  Frank  Raban’s  ideal  of  woman- 
liness. Lady  Sarah,  with  her  chilled  silence 
and  restrained  emotions,  was  nearer  to  it  by 
far,  old  and  ugly  though  she  was.  And  yet 
he  could  not  forget  Dolly’s  presence  for  a 
single  instant.  He  found  himself  watching 
and  admiring  and  speculating  about  her  al- 
most against  his  will.  She,  too,  was  aware 
of  this  silent  scrutiny,  and  resented  it.  Dolly 
was  more  brusque  and  fierce  and  uncomfort- 
able that  evening  than  she  had  ever  been  in 
all  her  life  before.  Dorothea  Vanborough 
was  one  of  those  people  who  reflect  the  at- 
mosphere somehow,  whose  lights  come  and 
go,  and  whose  brilliance  comes  and  goes. 
Dull  fogs  would  fall  upon  her  sometimes,  at 
others  sunlight,  moonlight,  or  faint  reflected 
rays  would  beam  upon  her  world.  It  was 
wide  one,  and  open  to  all  the  winds  of 
heaven. 

So  Frank  Raban  discovered  when  it  was 
too  late.  He  admired  her  when  he  should 
have  loved  her.  He  judged  her  in  secret 
when  he  should  have  trusted  or  blamed  her 
openly.  A day  came  when  he  felt  he  had 
forfeited  all  right  even  to  help  her  or  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  that,  while  he  was  still  re- 
penting for  the  past,  he  had  fallen  (as  peo- 
ple sometimes  do  who  walk  backward)  into 
fresh  pitfalls. 

“My  cousin  Robert  has  asked  me  and 
Rhoda  to  spend  a day  at  Cambridge  in  the 
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spring/’  said  Dolly,  reluctantly  struggling 
on  at  conversation. 

Frank  Raban  was  wondering  if  Lady  Sa- 
rah was  never  coming  back. 

0 There  was  a sigh,  a movement  from  the 
tlistant  comer. 

“ Did  you  call  me  V9  said  a faint,  shrill 
voice,  plaintive  and  tremulous,  and  a figure 
rose  from  the  nest  of  soft  shawls  and  came 
slowly  forward,  dispersing  the  many  wraps 
that  lay  coiling  on  the  floor. 

“ Have  I been  asleep  ? I thought  Mr. 
JHenley  was  heref”  said  the  voice,  confus- 
edly. 

Dolly  turned  toward  her.  “ No,  he  is  not 
here,  Rhoda.  Sit  down ; don’t  stand.  Here 
is  Mr.  Raban  come  to  see  us.” 

And  then,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  fire  and 
distant  candle,  Raban  saw  two  dark  eyes' 
looking  out  of  a pale  face  that  he  seemed  to 
remember. 

“ Mr.  Raban !”  repeated  the  voice. 

“ Have  you  forgotten  ?”  said  Dolly,  hast- 
ily,  going  up  to  the  distant  sofa.  “Mr. 
Raban,  whose  cross — ” she  began  \ then,  see- 
ing ho  had  followed  her,  she  stopped ; she 
turned  very  red:  She  did  not  want  to  pain 
him.  And  Raban,  at  the  same  instant,  rec- 
ognized the  two  girls  he  had  seen  once  be- 
fore, and  remembered  where  it  was  that  he 
had  seen  the  deep  gray  eyes,  with  their  look 
of  cold  repulsion  and  dislike. 

“ Are  you  Mr.  Raban  f”  said  Rhoda,  look- 
ing intently  at  the  young  man.  “ I should 
have  known  you  if  it  had  not  been  so  dark.” 
And  she  instinctively  put  up  her  hand  and 
clasped  something  hanging  round  her  neck 
with  her  thin  fingers. 

The  young  man  was  moved. 

“ I ought,  indeed,  to  remember  you,”  he 
said,  with  some  emotion. 

As  he  spoke  he  saw  a diamond  flash  in 
the  fire-light.  This,  then,  was  the  child  who 
had  wandered  down  that  terrible  night,  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  poor  wife’s  diamond 
cross. 

“ I sometimes  think  I ought  to  send  this 
back  to  you,”  Rhoda  faltered  on,  blushing 
faintly,  and  still  holding  the  ctoss. 

“ Keep  it,”  said  Raban,  gravely ; “ no  one 
has  more  right  to  it  than  you.”  Then  they 
were  all  silent. 

Dolly  wondered  why  Rhoda  had  a right 
to  the  cross,  but  Bhe  did  not  ask. 

Raban  turned  still  more  hard  and  more  sad 
as  the  old  memories  assailed  him  suddenly 
from  every  side.  Here  was  the  past  living 
over  again.  Though  he  might  have  softened 
for  a minute,  he  hardeued  to  himself;  and, 
as  it  often  happens,  the  self-inflicted  piain 
he  felt  seemed  reflected  in  his  manner  toward 
the  girls.* 

“ I know  you  both  now,”  he  said,  gravely, 
standing  up.  “ Good-night ; please  say  good- 
by  to  your  aunt  for  me.” 

He  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands ; it  was 


Dolly  who  put  out  hers.  He  was  very  stiff, 
and  yet  there  was  a humble  look  in  his  pale 
face  and  dark  eyes  that  Dolly  could  not  for- 
get. She  seemed  to  remember  it  after  he 
was  gone. 

Lady  Sarah  came  in  only  a minute  after 
the  young  man  had  left.  She  looked  disap- 
pointed. 

“ I have  just  met  him  in  the  hall,”  she 
said. 

“ Is  he  gone  t”  said  Doily.  “ Aunt  Sarah, 
he  is  still  very  unhappy.” 

A few  minutes  afterward  Rhoda  said  what 
a pity  that  Mr.  Raban  was  gone,  when  she 
saw  how  smartly  the  tea-table  was  set  out, 
how  the  silver  candlesticks  were  lighted,  and 
some  of  the  good  old  wine  that  George  liked 
sparkled  in  the  decanter.  Dolly  felt  as  if 
Mr.  Raban  was  more  disagreeable  than  ever 
for  giving  so  much  trouble  for  nothing. 
Rhoda  was  very  much  interested  in  Lady 
Sarah’s  visitor,  and  asked  Dolly  many  more 
questions  when  they  were  alone  up  stairs. 
She  had  been  ill,  and  was  staying  at  Church 
House  to  get  well  in  quiet  and  away  from 
the  school-boys. 

“ Of  course  one  can’t  ever  like  him,”  Dolly 
said,  “ but  one  is  very  sorry  for  him.” 

“ No,  I don’t  like  her,”  said  Raban  to  him- 
self ; and  he  thought  of  Dolly  all  the  way 
home.  Her  face  haunted  him.  He  dined  at 
his  club,  and  drove  to  the  shabby  station  in 
Bishopsgate.  He  seemed  to  see  it  as  he 
waited  for  his  train,  stamping  by  the  station 
fire,  and  by  degrees  that  bitter  vision  of  the 
past  vanished  away  and  the  present  remain- 
ed. Dolly’s  face  seemed  to  float  along  before 
him  all  the  way  back  as  the  shabby  second- 
class  carriage  shook  and  jolted  through  the 
night,  out  beyond  London  fog  into  a region 
of  star-lit  plains  and  distant  glimmering 
lights.  Vision  and  visionary  traveled  on 
together,  until  at  last  the  train  slackened 
its  thunder  and  stopped.  A few  late  Cam- 
bridge lights  shone  in  the  distance.  It 
was  past  midnight.  When  Raban,  walking 
through  the  familiar  by-ways,  reached  his 
college  gates,  closed  and  barred  against  the 
darkness,  one  gas-lamp  flared,  with  a garish 
light  of  to-day  shining  on  the  ancient  carved 
stones  and  gabions  of  the  past.  A sleepy 
porter  let  him  in,  and  as  he  wralked  across 
the  dark  court  he  looked  up  and  saw  here 
and  there  a dim  light  burning  in  a window, 
and  then  some  far-away  college  clock  clang- 
ed the  half  hour,  then  another,  and  another, 
and  then  their  own  clock  overhead,  loud 
and  stunning.  He  reached  his  own  stair- 
case at  last,  and  opened  the  old  oak  door. 
Before  going  in  Raban  looked  up  at  George 
Van  borough’s  rooms,  which  happened  to  be 
opposite  his  own.  They  were  brilliantly  il- 
luminated, and  their  lights  streamed  out  and 
lighted  up  many  a deep  lintel  and  sleeping 
window. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

LITTLE  BROTHER  AND  LITTLE  SISTER. 

As  the  actors  pass  across  the  stage  of  life 
and  play  their  parts  in  its  great  drama,  it  is 
not  difficult  at  the  outset  to  docket  them  for 
the  most  part  “a  lawyer,”  “a  speculator,” 
“ an  amiable  person,”  “ an  intelligent,  prosy 
man,”  “ a parson,”  etc. ; but  after  watching 
the  piece  a little  (on  this  all-the-world  stage 
it  is  not  the  play  that  ends,  but  the  actors 
and  speculators  that  come  and  go)  we  begin 
to  see  that,  although  some  of  the  performers 
may  be  suited  to  their  parts,  there  are  others 
whose  characters  are  not  so  well  cast  to  the 
piece — Robert  Henley,  for  instance,  who  is 
not  quite  in  his  element  as  a very  young 
man.  But  every  one  is  in  earnest,  in  a cer- 
tain fashion,  upon  this  life-stage,  and  that  is 
why  we  find  the  actors  presently  beginning 
to  play  their  own  characters  instead  of 
those  which  they  are  supposed  to  represent 
— to  the  great  confusion,  very  often,  of  the 
drama  itself.  We  have  all  read  of  a lock- 
smith who  had  to  act  the  part  of  a king,  and 
of  the  confusion  that  ensued;  many  and 
many  other  Examples  might  be  cited ; and  it 
is  the  same  in  private  as  in  public  life. 
Where  people  are  set  to  work  experiments  in 
love,  money,  sermon,  hay,  or  law  making, 
with  more  or  less  aptitude  for  the  exercise, 
what  a strange  jumble  it  is!  Here  is  the 
lawyer  making  love  to  his  client,  instead  of 
writing  her  will ; the  lover  playing  on  the 
piano  while  his  mistress  is  expecting  him ; 
the  fanner,  while  his  crops  are  spoiling,  pon- 
dering on  the  theory  of  original  sin.  Among 
women,  too,  we  find  wives,  mothers,  daugh- 
ter and  even  professed  aunts  and  nieces, 
all  with  their  parts  reversed  by  the  unkind 
freaks  of  fate.  Borne  get  on  pretty  well; 
some  break  down  utterly.  The  higher  na- 
tures, acting  from  a wider  conception  of  life 
with  some  idea  of  a completed  whole,  will 
do  their  best  to  do  justice  to  the  character, 
uncongenial  though  it  may  be,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  assigned  to  them.  Perhaps  they 
may  flag  now  and  then,  specially  toward  the 
middle  of  the  performance ; but  by  degrees 
they  come  to  hear  the  music  of  “ duty  done.” 
And  duty  is  music,  though  it  may  be  a hard 
sort  of  fugue,  and  difficult  to  practice— one 
too  hard,  alas  1 for  our  poor  George  as  yet  to 
master.  Henley,  to  be  sure,  accomplished 
his  ambitions ; but  then  it  was  only  a one- 
fingered scale  that  he  attempted. 

Dolly’s  was  easy  music  enough  in  those 
early  days  of  her  life:  at  home  or  in  Old 
Street  the  girl  herself  and  her  surroundings 
were  in  a perfect  harmony.  Dolly’s  life  was 
a melody  played  to  an  accompaniment  of 
loving  tones  and  tender  words  among  the 
tranquil  traditions  of  the  old  house  and  the 
old  ivy -grown  suburb  in  which  it  stood. 
Rhoda  used  to  wonder  why  people  cared  so 
much  for  Dolly,  who  was  so  happy,  who 


never  sacrificed  herself,  but  did  as  she  liked, 
and  won  all  hearts  to  her,  even  Robert 
Henley’s,  thought  Rhoda  with  a sigh.  As 
for  Dolly,  she  never  thought  about  her  hap- 
piness, though  Rhoda  did.  The  girl’s  life 
sped  on  peacefully  among  the  people  who 
loved  her.  She  knew  she  meant  so  well 
that  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  make  mistakes  in  life  and  fail,  and  be 
sorry  some  day,  like  other  folks.  Rhoda, 
comparing  her  own  little  back-garret  life 
in  the  noisy  Morgan  household  with  her 
friend’s,  used  to  think  that  every  body  and 
every  thing  wanted  to  spoil  her.  Dolly  was 
undoubtedly  Dorothea  Regina — ruler  of  the 
household — a benevolent  tyrant.  The  prov- 
ince of  the  tea-pot  was  hers,  the  fortress 
of  the  store-room.  She  had  her  latch-key ; 
her  aunt,  Lady  Sarah,  spoiled  her  in  every 
thing.  Old  Marker  and  George  were  the 
only  people  who  ever  ventured  to  oppose 
her.  When  they  did  so  Dolly  gave  in  in- 
stantly, with  a smile  and  a sweet  grace  that 
were  specially  her  own.  She  was  a weak- 
minded,  somewhat  impetuous,  and  self-diffi- 
dent  person  in  reality;  as  yet  she  did  not 
know  who  she  was.  In  looks  she  could  see 
a tall  and  stately  maiden,  with  a sweet, 
round,  sleepy  face  reflected  in  the  glass,  and 
she  took  herself  for  granted  at  the  loving 
valuation  of  those  about  her,  as  people  both 
old  and  young  are  apt  to  do. 

So  Dolly  could  not  help  Relieving  in  her- 
self through  the  loving  faith  of  those  in 
whom  she  trusted.  She  took  it  for  grant- 
ed she  was  all  they  wished,  and  that  she 
ought  to  be.  When  the  bitter  awakening 
came,  she  thought  she  must  have  been  dream- 
ing, and  that  she  had  had  two  lives  in  her  one 
life.  Something  of  Dolly’s  life  was  written 
in  her  face,  in  her  clear,  happy  eyes,  in  her 
dark  and  troubled  brow.  Even  as  a girl, 
people  used  to  say  that  she  had  always  dif- 
ferent faces,  and  so  she  had  for  the  multi- 
tude; but  for  those  who  loved  her  it  was 
always  the  same  true,  trusting  face,  more 
or  less  worn  as  time  went  on,  bnt  still  the 
same.  She  had  a peculiar,  sudden,  sweet 
smile,  that  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
lonely  old  aunt,  who  saw  it  most  often. 
Dolly  never  had  the  training  of  repression, 
and  perhaps  that  is  why,  when  it  fell  upon 
her  in  later  life,  the  lesson  seemed  so  hard. 
She  was  not  brilliant.  She  could  not  say 
things  like  George.  She  was  not  witty. 
Though  she  loved  to  be  busy,  and  to  ac- 
complish, Dolly  could  not  do  things  like 
Rhoda — clearly,  quickly,  completely.  But 
how  many  stupid  people  there  are  who  have 
a touch  of  genius  about  them ! It  would  be 
hard  to  say  in  what  it  consists.  They  may 
be  dull,  slow,  cross  at  times,  ill  informed, 
but  you  feel  there  is  something  that  out- 
weighs dullness,  crossness,  want  of  informa- 
tion. 

Dorothy  Vanborough  had  a little  genius  in 
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her,  though  she  was  apt  to  look  stupid  and 
sulky  and  indifferent  when  she  did  not  feel 
at  her  ease.  Sometimes,  when  reproved  for 
this,  she  would  stand  gaping  with  her  gray 
eyes,  and  looking  so  oddly  like  her  aunt  Sa- 
rah that  Mrs.  Palmer,  when  she  came  home, 
would  lose  all  patience  with  her.  There  was 
no  knowing  exactly  what  she  was,  her  moth- 
er used  to  say.  One  day  straight  as  an  ar- 
row— bright,  determined ; another  day  gray 
and  stiff,  and  almost  ugly  and  high-shoul- 
dered. “ If  Dolly  had  been  more  taking,” 
said  Mrs.  Palmer,  judging  by  the  light  of  her 
own  two  marriages,  “ she  might  have  allowed 
herself  these  quirks  and  fancies ; but  as  it 
was,  it  was  a pity.”  Her  mother  declared 
that  she  did  it  on  purpose. 

Did  she  do  it  on  purpose  f In  early  life 
she  didn’t  care  a bit  what  people  thought 
of  her.  In  this  she  was  a little  unwomanly 
perhaps,  but  unwomanly  in  the  best  and 
noblest  sense.  When,  with  time,  those  mys- 
terious other  selves  came  upon  her  that  we 
meet  as  we  travel  along  the  road,  bewilder- 
ing her  and  pointing  with  all  their  different 
experiences,  she  ceased  to  judge  either  her- 
self or  others  so  severely ; she  loved  faith  and 
truth,  and  hated  meanness  and  dissimulation 
as  much  as  ever.  Only,  being  a woman  too 
honest  to  deceive  herself,  she  found  she  could 
no  longer  apply  the  precepts  that  she  had 
used  once  to  her  satisfaction.  To  hate  the 
devil  and  all  his  works  is  one  thing,  but  to 
say  who  is  the  devil  and  which  are  his  works 
is  another. 

George  Yanborough’s  temper  was  alter- 
nately uproarious  and  melancholy:  there 
was  some  incongruity  in  his  nature  that 
chafed  and  irritated  him.  He  had  abilities, 
but  strange  and  cross-grained  abilities,  of  no 
use  in  an  examination.  For  instance,  he 
could  invent  theories,  but  somehow  he  nev- 
er got  at  the  facts ; he  was  rapid  in  conclu- 
sion, too  rapid  for  poor  Dolly,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  follow  him  wherever  he  went,  who 
was  sometimes  hard  put  to  it,  for,  unlike 
George,  her  convictions  were  slower  than 
her  sympathies. 

A great  many  people  seem  to  miss  their 
vocations  because  their  bodies  do  not  happen 
to  fit  their  souls.  This  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  middle  age : people  have  got  used  to 
their  bodies  and  faults ; they  know  how  to 
use  them,  to  spare  them,  and  they  do  not  ex- 
pect too  much.  George  was  at  war  with  him- 
self, poor  fellow : by  turns  ascetic  and  self- 
indulgent,  morbid  and  overconfident.  It  is 
difficult  to  docket  such  a character,  made  up 
of  all  sorts  of  little  bits  collected  from  one 
and  another  ancestor ; of  materials  warring 
against  each  other,  as  we  have  read  in  Mr. 
Darwin. 

George’s  rooms  at  Cambridge  were  very 
small,  and  looked  out  across  the  green  quad- 
rangle at  St.  Athanasius.  Among  other  in- 


stincts, he  had  inherited  that  of  weaving  his 
nest  with  photographs  and  old  china,  and 
lining  it  comfortably  from  Church  House. 
There  were  also  papers  and  music-books, 
tankards  (most  of  them  with  inscriptions), 
and  a divining  crystal.  The  old  windows 
were  deep  and  ivy-grown  and  cushioned: 
at  night  they  would  often  be  brilliantly 
lighted  up.  “Far  too  often,”  says  George’s 
counselors. 

“ I should  like  to  entertain  well  enough,” 
says  Henley,  with  a wave  of  the  hand,  “ but 
I can’t  afford  it  prudently.  Bills  have  a 
knack  of  running  up,  particularly  when 
they  are  not  paid,”  the  young  man  re- 
marks, with  great  originality,  “and  then 
one  can’t  always  meet  them.” 

George  only  answers  by  a scowl  from  his 
little  ferret  eyes.  “ You  can  pay  your  own 
bills  twice  over  if  you  like,”  he  grunts  out, 
impatiently ; “ mine  don’t  concern  you.” 

Robert  said  no  more;  he  had  done  his 
part,  and  he  felt  he  could  now  face  Dolly 
and  poor  Lady  Sarah  of  the  bleeding  purse 
with  a clear  conscience;  but  he  could  not 
help  reflecting  with  some  satisfaction  on 
two  neatly  tied-up  bundles  of  bills  lying 
with  a check-book  in  his  dispatch-box  at 
home.  He  was  just  going,  when  there 
came  a knock  at  the  door,  and  a short  pale 
man  walked  in  and  shook  hands  with  George, 
and  somewhat  doubtfully  with  his  compan- 
ion, and  finally  sat  down  in  George’s  three- 
sided  chair. 

Need  I say  that  this  was  Raban,  who  had 
come  to  recommend  a friend  of  his  as  a tu- 
tor? Was  it  to  George  or  to  Dorothea  that 
Raban  was  so  anxious  to  recommend  a tutor  f 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  s^id, 
“ I don’t  know ; I have  got  a theory  of  my 
own.  I think  I shall  not  take  a coach.” 

Henley  delayed  a moment.  “ I am  glad 
you  agree  with  me,”  he  said.  “ I also  have 
been  speaking  to  my  cousin  on  the  subject,” 

Raban  bowed  in  the  shy  way  peculiar  to 
him — you  never  oould  tell  if  he  was  only 
shy  or  repelled  by  your  advances.  “My 
name  is  Henley,  of  St.  Thomas’s.  I have 
found  the  advantage  of  a good  coach  all  my 
life,”  the  other  continued,  with  a subdued 
air  of  modest  triumph.  It  seemed  to  say, 

“ You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I am  one 
of  the  most  rising  men  of  the  university ;” 
and  at  the  same  time  Robert  looked  down 
apologetically  at  poor  scowling  George,  who 
was  any  thing  but  rising,  poor  fellow,  and 
well  up  to  his  knees  in  the  slough  of  de- 
spond. Nor  was  it  destined  that  Robert 
Henley  was  to  be  the  man  to  pull  him  out. 
Although  he  had  walked  over  from  St. 
Thomas’s  to  do  so,  he  walked  back  again 
without  having  effected  his  purpose. 

“ I did  not  know,  till  your  sister  told  me, 
that  Mr.  Henley  was  your  cousin,”  said  Ra- 
ban, as  Robert  left  the  room. 

“ Didn’t  you  ?”  said  George.  “ I suppose 
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yon  did  not  see  any  likeness  in  me  to  that 
grenadier  with  the  cameo  nose  f ” and,  turn- 
ing his  back  abruptly  upon  Raban,  he  began 
strumming  “ Yankee  Doodle”  on  the  piano, 
standing  as  he  played,  and  putting  in  a 
quantity  of  pretty  modulations.  It  was 
only  to  show  off ; but  Raban,  who  was  easily 
repelled,  might  have  been  tempted  to  follow 
Henley  down  stairs  if  he  had  not  caught 
sight  of  a photograph  of  a girl  with  circling 
eyes,  in  some  strange,  old-fashioned  dress, 
with  a lantern  in  her  hand.  It  was  the 
work  of  a well-known  amateur,  who  has 
the  gift  of  seizing  expressiop  as  it  flies,  and 
giving  you  a breathing  friend,  instead  of 
the  image  of  an  image.  But  it  was  in  vain 
the  young  professor  staid  on,  in  vain  that 
he  came  time  after  time  trying  to  make 
friends  and  to  urge  the  young  man  to  work. 
He  once  went  so  far  as  to  write  a warning 
letter  to  Lady  Sarah.  It  did  no  good,  and 
only  made  Dolly  angry.  At  Christmas,  as 
usual,  George  wrote  that  he  had  not  passed, 
and  would  be  home  on  the  23d.  He  did  not 
add  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  sign  some 
bills  before  he  could  get  away. 

George  came  home : with  or  without  his 
laurels,  he  was  sure  of  an  ovation.  Dolly, 
by  her  extra  loving  welcome  only,  show- 
ed her  disappointment  at  his  want  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  the  bottle 
of  good  wine  was  opened.  “Old  Sam  in- 
sisted on  it,”  said  Lady  Sarah,  who  had  got 
into  a way  of  taking  shelter  behind  old  Sam 
when  she  found  herself  relenting.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  relent  when  Dolly,  hearing 
the  cab  wheels,  came  with  a scream  of  de- 
light flying  down  the  staircase  from  George’s 
room,  where  she  had  been  busy  making 
ready.  A great  gust  of  cold  wind  burst 
into  the  hall  with  the  open  door,  by  which 
George  was  standing,  with  his  bag,  a little 
fussy  and  a little  shy ; but  Dolly’s  glad  cry 
of  welcome  and  loving  arms  were  there  to 
reassure  him. 

“ Shut  the  door,”  said  Dolly ; “ the  wind 
will  blow  us  away.  Have  you  paid  your 
cab  f ” 

“ It’s  no  matter,”  said  George,  pushing  to 
the  door.  “Raban  brought  me.  He  is 
going  on  to  dine  somewhere  near.” 

As  he  spoke  the  horse  was  turning  round 
upon  its  haunches,  and  the  cab  was  driv- 
ing off,  and  a pale  face  looked  out  for  an 
instant. 

“Horrid  man!”  said  Dolly.  “Come, 
George,  and  see  Aunt  Sarah.  She  is  in  the 
drawing-room.” 

Lady  Sarah  looked  at  George  very  gravely 
over  her  knitting,  and  her  needles  began  to 
tremble  a little. 

“ What  do  you  wish  me  to  say,  George  t 
That  you  failed  because  you  couldn’t  or  be- 
cause you  wouldn’t  try  f” 

“ Some  one  must  fail,”  said  George. 


“ It  is  not  fair  upon  me,”  said  Lady  Sarah, 
“ that  you  should  be  the  one.  No,  Dolly,  I 
am  not  at  all  unkind.” 

I have  said  very  little  of  the  changes  and 
economies  that  had  been  made  at  Church 
House,  they  affected  Lady  Sarah  and  Dolly 
so  little ; but  when  George  came  home,  even 
in  disgrace,  a certain  change  was  made  in 
the  still  ways  of  the  house.  Eliza  Twells 
staid  all  day,  and  was  transformed  into  a 
smiling  abigail,  not  a little  pleased  with  her 
promotion.  One  of  Lady  Sarah’s  old  gray 
gowns  was  bestowed  upon  her.  A cap  and 
ribbons  was  concocted  by  Dolly;  the  rib- 
bons were  forever  fluttering  in  and  out  of 
the  sitting-room,  and  up  and  down  the  pas- 
sages. There  was  a sound  of  voices  now,  a 
show  of  life.  Dolly  could  not  talk  to  her- 
self all  through  the  long  months  when 
George  was  away ; but  when  she  had  him 
safe  in  his  little  room  again  the  duet  was 
unceasing. 

Eliza  Twells,  down  below  in  the  pan-dec- 
orated  kitchen,  in  all  the  excitement  of  her 
new  dignities,  kept  the  ball  going.  Yon 
could  hear  old  Sam’s  chuckles  all  the  way 
up  stairs,  and  the  maiden’s  loud,  croaking, 
cheerful  voice. 

“ It’s  like  a saw-mill,”  said  George ; “ but 
what  is  that  f” 

“ That  is  Eliza  laughing,”  said  Dorothea, 
laughing  herself;  “and  there  is  dear  old 
Marker  scolding  Oh,  George,  how  nice  it 
is  to  have  you  home  again !”  and  then,  as 
most  happy  vibrations  bring  a sadder  after- 
tone, Dolly  sighed  and  stopped  short. 

“ Disgrace  i$  hard  to  bear,”  said  George, 
moodily. 

“ Disgrace  1 What  do  you  meant”  won- 
dered Dolly,  who  had  been  thinking  of 
something  quite  apart  from  those  unlucky 
examinations  — something  that  was  not 
much,  and  yet  she  would  have  found  it  hard 
to  put  her  thought  into  words.  For  how 
much  there  is  that  is  not  in  words  that  never 
happens  quite,  that  is  never  realized  alto- 
gether; and  yet  it  is  as  much  part  of  our  life 
as  any  thing  else. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RAG  DOLLS. 

These  were  days  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
Dolly  or  by  her  aunt.  Don’t  we  all  know 
how  life  runs  in  certain  grooves,  following 
phases  of  one  sort  or  another  f Hew  dreams 
of  coming  trouble  haunt  us  vaguely  all 
through  a night ; or,  again,  is  it  hope  that 
dawns  silently  from  afar  to  lighten  our 
hearts  and  to  make  sweet  visions  for  us  be- 
fore we  awake  to  the  heat  of  the  day  f 
It  was  all  tranquil  progress  from  day  to 
day.  Raban  came  to  see  them  once  or  twice 
while  George  was  away.  It  seemed  all  peace 
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dred  ways.  This  eventful  spring  she  went 
into  Yorkshire  with  Marker  and  a couple  of 
new  gowns  on  a visit  to  her  ancle,  Sir  Thomas 
Henley,  at  Smokcthwayte.  She  enjoyed  her- 
self  extremely,  and  liked  her  uncle  and  the 
girls  very  much.  Her  auut  was  not  very 
kind— “at  least,  not  so  kind  a*  Tin  used  to,” 
said  Dolly,  afterward.  They  had  gone  for 
long  walks  across  the  moors ; they  had  rid- 
den for  twenty  miles  one  day.  She  liad 
seen  her  mothers  picture,  and  slept  in  the 


and  silence  during  those  years  in  the  old 
house,  where  the  two  women  lived  so  qui- 
etly each  her  own  life,  thinking  her  own 
thoughts*  Rumors  came  now  and  then  of 
Mrs.  Palmer's  return,  but  this  had  been  put 
oil  so  often,  from  one  reason  or  another,  that 
Dolly  had  almost  ceased  to  dwell  upon  it. 
She  had  settled  down  to  her  daily  occupa- 
tions. John  Morgan  had  set  her  to  work  in 
one  of  his  districts.  She  used  to  teach  in 
the  Sunday-school,  help  her  aunt  in  a Imn- 
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room  that  used  to  be  hers  when  she  was  a 
girl,  and  her  consin  Norah  had  taken  her 
about;  but  her  aunt  Henley  was  certainly 
very  cross  and  always  saying  uncomfortable 
things,  and  she  was  very  glad  to  be  home 
again,  and  didn’t  want  to  go  away  for  years 
and  years.  Robert  Henley  had  been  there 
for  a couple  of  days,  and  had  come  up  to 
town  with  her.  Jonah  Henley  was  a very 
kind,  stupid  boy,  not  at  all  like  Robert.  He 
was  very  friendly  to  Dolly,  and  used  to  con- 
fide in  her.  He  had  made  his  mother  very 
angry  by  insisting  upon  going  into  the 
Guards. 

“ She  asked  my  advice,”  said  Dolly.  “ She 
wanted  to  know  if  I didn’t  think  it  a foolish, 
idle  sort  of  life.” 

“ And  what  did  you  say  ?”  said  Lady  Sarah. 

“ I said  that  it  might  be  so  for  some  peo- 
ple who  were  clever  and  thoughtful,  but  that 
he  seemed  to  have  no  interests  at  all,  and 
never  opened  a book.” 

“ My  dear  child,”  cried  Lady  Sarah,  “ no 
wonder  Lady  Henley  was  annoyed !” 

“ Oh,  dear  me ! I am  so  very  sorry,”  cries 
Dolly,  penitently,  as  she  walked  along.  They 
were  going  along  one  of  the  narrow  alleys 
leading  to  the  Square. 

Day  after  day  Lady  Sarah  used  to  leave 
home  and  trudge  off  with  her  basket  and  her 
well-known  shabby  cloak — it  was  warm  and 
green  like  the  heart  that  beat  under  it — from 
house  to  house,  in  and  out,  round  and  about 
the  narrow  little  Kensington  streets.  The 
parents  who  had  tried  to  impose  upon  her  at 
first  soon  found  that  she  had  little  sympathy 
for  pathetic  attitudes,  and  that  her  quick 
tongue  paid  them  back  in  their  own  coin. 
They  bore  no  malice.  Poor  people  only  real- 
ly respect  those  who  know  them  as  they  are, 
and  whose  sympathy  is  personal  and  not 
ideal.  Lady  Sarah’s  was  genuine  sympa- 
thy; she  knew  her  flock  by  name,  and  she 
spared  no  trouble  to  help  those  who  were 
trying  to  help  themselves.  The  children 
would  come  up  shyly  when  they  saw  the 
straight,  scant  figure  coming  along,  and  look 
into  her  face.  Sometimes  the  basket  would 
open,  and  red  apples  would  ccme  out — shin- 
ing ied  apples  in  the  dirty  little  back  streets 
and  by -lanes  behind  Kensington  Square. 
Once  Robert  Henley,  walking  to  Church 
House  across  some  back  way,  came  upon  his 
aunt  sitting  on  an  old  chair  on  the  step  of 
a rag-shop  with  a little  circle  of  children 
round  her,  and  Dolly  standing  beside  her, 
straight  and  npright,  with  an  apple  in  her 
hand.  Over  her  head  swung  the  legless 
form  of  a rag  doll,  twirling  in  the  wind. 
On  one  side  of  the  door  was  some  rhymed 
doggerel  about  “ Come,  cookey,  come,”  and 
bring  “ your  bones”  plastered  up  against  the 
wall.  Lady  Sarah,  on  the  step,  seemed  dis- 
pensing bounties  from  her  bag  to  half  a 
dozen  little  clamorous,  half- fledged  creat- 
ures. 
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“ My  dear  aunt  Sarah,  what  does  this 
mean?”  said  Robert,  trying  to  laugh,  but 
looking  very  uncomfortable. 

“ I was  so  tired,  Robert,  I could  not  get 
home  without  resting,”  said  Lady  Sarah; 
“ and  Mr.  Wilkins  kindly  brought  me  out  a 
chair.  These  are  some  of  my  Sunday-school 
children,  and  Dolly  and  I were  giving  them 
a treat.”  • 

“ But  really  this  is  scarcely  the  place  to — 
If  any  one  were  to  pass — if — Run  away ! 
run  away ! run  away !”  said  Mr.  Henley,  af- 
fably, to  the  children,  who  were  all  closing 
in  in  a ragged  phalanx,  and  gazing  admir- 
ingly at  his  trowsers.  “ I’ll  get  you  a cab 
directly,”  said  the  young  man,  looking  up 
and  down.  “I  came  this  short-cut,  but  I 
had  no  idea — ” 

“ There  are  no  cabs  any  where  down  here,” 
said  Dolly,  laughing.  “ This  is  Aunt  Sarah’s 
district;  that  is  her  soup-kitchen.”  And 
Dolly  pointed  up  a dismal  street  with  some 
flapping  washing  lines  on  one  side.  It 
looked  all  empty  and  deserted,  except  that 
two  women  were  standing  in  the  doorways 
of  their  queer  old  huddled-up  houses.  A 
little  further  off  came  a branch  street,  a 
blank  wall,  and  some  old  Queen  Anne  rail- 
ings and  doorways  leading  into  Kensington 
Square. 

“ Good-by,  little  Betty,”  said  Lady  Sarah, 
getting  up  from  her  old  straw  chair,  and 
smiling. 

She  was  amused  by  the  young  man’s  un- 
affected dismay.  Philanthropy  was  quite  in 
Henley’s  line,  but  that  was,  Robert  thought, 
a very  different  thing  from  familiarity. 

“Now  then,  Betty,  where’s  your  courte- 
sy ?”  says  Dolly ; “ and  Mick,  Sir !” 

Mick  grinned,  and  pulled  at  one  of  his 
horrible  little  wisps  of  hair.  The  children 
seemed  fascinated  by  the  “ gentleman.” 
They  were  used  to  the  ladies,  and,  in  fact, 
accustomed  to  be  very  rude  to  Dolly,  al- 
though she  was  so  severe. 

“If  yon  will  give  me  an  arm,  Robert,” 
said  Lady  Sarah,  “and  if  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  me — ” 

“ My  dear  Lady  Sarah !”  said  Robert,  hast- 
ily, offering  his  arm. 

“ Now,  children,  be  off,”  says  Dolly. 

“ Please,  Sir,  won’t  you  give  us  ’napeny  ?” 
said  Mick,  hopping  along  with  his  little 
deft,  bare  feet. 

“ Go  away — for  shame,  Mick I”  cried  Dolly 
again,  while  Henley  impatiently  threw  some 
coppers  into  the  road,  after  which  all  the 
children  set  off  scrambling  in  an  instant. 
“ Oh,  Robert,  you  shouldn’t  have  done  that,” 
cried  Dolly,  rushing  back  to  superintend  the 
fair  division  of  kicks  and  halfpence. 

Robert  waited  for  her  for  a moment,  and 
looked  at  her  as  she  stood,  straight  and  tall  in 
her  long  gray  cloak,  with  a little  struggling 
heap  at  her  feet  of  legs  and  rags  and  squeaks 
and  contortions.  The  old  Queen  Anne  rail- 
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ings  of  the  corner  house,  and  the  dim  street 
winding  into  rags,  made  a background  to 
this  picture  of  modem  times:  an  old  slat- 
ternly woman  in  a night-cap  came  to  her 
help  from  one  of  the  neighboring  doorways, 
and  seizing  one  of  the  children  out  of  the 
heap,  gave  it  a cuff  and  dragged  it  away. 
Dolly  had  lifted  Mick  off  the  back  of  a 
smaller  child : the  crisis  was  over. 

“ Here  she  comes,”  said  Lady  Sarah,  in  no 
way  discomposed. 

Robert  was  extremely  discomposed.  He 
hated  to  see  Dolly  among  such  sights  and 
surroundings.  He  tried  to  speak  calmly  as 
they  walked  on,  but  his  voice  sounded  a 
little  cracked. 

“ Surely,”  he  said,  “ this  is  too  much  for 
you  at  times.  Do  you  go  very  often  T” 

“Nearly  every  day,  Robert,”  said  Doro- 
thea. “ You  see  what  order  I have  got  the 
children  into.” 

She  was  laughing  again,  and  Henley,  as 
usual,  was  serious. 

“Of  course  I can  not  judge,”  said  he, 
“not  knowing  what  state  they  were  in  orig- 
inally.” Then  he  added,  gravely  turning  to 
Lady  Sarah,  “Don't  you  somehow  think 
that  Dolly  is  very  young  to  be  mixed  up 
with  a — rag-shops  and  wickedness  t” 

“ Dolly  is  young,”  said  her  aunt,  not  over- 
pleased  ; “ but  she  is  very  prudent,  and  I am 
not  afraid  of  her  pawning  her  clothes  and 
taking  to  drink.” 

“ My  dear  aunt,  you  don't  suppose  I ever 
thought  of  such  a possibility,”  Robert  ex- 
claimed. “ Only  ladies  do  not  always  con- 
sider things  from  our  point  of  view,  and  I 
feel  in  a certain  degree  responsible  and 
bound  to  you  as  your  nearest  male  protector. 
(Take  care— here  is  a step.)  I should  not 
like  other  people,  who  might  not  know  Dolly 
as  we  do,  to  imagine  that  she  was  accus- 
tomed already  to — ” 

“My  dear  Robert,”  said  Lady  Sarah, 
“Dolly  has  got  an  aunt  and  a brother  to 
take  care  of  her.  Do  you  suppose  that  we 
would  let  her  do  any  thing  that  we  thought 
might  hurt  her  in  other  people's  opinion? 
Dolly,  here  is  Robert  horrified  at  the  exam- 
ples to  which  you  are  exposed.  He  feels  he 
ought  to  interfere.” 

“ You  won't  understand  me,”  said  Robert, 
keeping  his  temper  very  good-naturedly. 
“ Of  course  I can't  help  taking  an  interest 
in  my  relations.” 

“ Thank  you,  Robert,”  said  Dolly,  smiling 
and  blushing. 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant,  and  Robert 
’looked  better  pleased.  It  was  a bright  de- 
lightful spring  morning.  All  the  windows 
were  shining  in  the  old  Square ; there  was  a 
holiday  thrill  in  the  air,  a sound  of  life,  dogs 
barking,  people  stirring  and  coming  out  of 
their  hiding-places,  animals  and  birds  ex- 
ulting. 

Dolly  used  to  get  almost  tipsy  upon  sun- 


shine. The  weather  is  as  much  part  of  some 
people’s  lives  as  the  minor  events  which  hap- 
pen to  them.  She  walked  along  by  the  other 
two,  diverging  a little  as  they  traveled  along, 
the  elder  woman's  bent  figure  beating  time 
with  quick,  fluttering  footsteps  to  the  young 
man's  even  stride.  Dolly  liked  Robert  to  be 
nice  to  her  aunt,  and  was  not  a little  pleased 
when  he  approved  of  herself.  She  was  a 
little  afraid  of  him.  She  felt  that  beneath 
that  calm  manner  there  were  many  secrets 
that  she  had  not  yet  fathomed.  She  knew 
how  good  he  was,  how  he  never  got  into 
debt.  Ah  me!  how  she  wished  George 
would  take  pattern  by  him!  Dolly  and 
Rhoda  had  sometimes  talked  Robert  over. 
They  gave  him  credit  for  great  experience, 
a deep  knowledge  of  the  world  (he  dined  out 
continually  when  he  was  in  town),  and  they 
also  gave  him  full  credit  for  his  handsome, 
thoughtful  face,  his  tall,  commanding  figure. 
You  can  not  but  respect  a man  of  six  foot 
high. 

So  they  reached  the  doorway  at  last : the 
ivy  was  all  glistening  in  the  sunshine ; and 
as  they  rang  the  bell  they  heard  the  sound 
of  Minette's  bark  in  the  garden,  and  then 
came  some  music,  some  brilliant  piano-forte 
playing,  which  sounded  clear  and  ringing  as 
it  overflowed  the  garden  wall  and  streamed 
out  into  the  lane. 

“Listen!  Who  can  that  be  playing?” 
cries  Dolly,  brightening  up  still  brighter, 
and  listening  with  her  face  against  the  ivy. 

“George,”  says  Robert.  “Has  George 
come  up  again  ?” 

“ It's  the  overture  to  the  1 Freischtttz,'  ” 
says  Dolly,  conclusively : “ it  is  George.” 

And  when  old  Sam  shuffled  up  at  last  to 
open  the  door  he  announced,  grinning,  that 
“ Mr.  Garge  had  come,  and  was  playing  the 
peanner  in  the  drawing-room.” 

At  the  same  moment,  through  the  iron 
gate,  they  saw  a figure  advancing  to  meet 
them  from  the  garden,  with  Gumbo  caracol- 
ing in  advance. 

“ Why,  there  is  Rhoda  in  the  garden,” 
cries  Dolfy.  “Robert,  you  go  to  her.  I 
must  go  to  George.” 


THE  MASSACRE  NEAR  MARATHON. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  April,  1870,  there 
might  have  been  met  in  the  streets  of 
Athens  a certain  gentleman  who,  from  his 
fine  physical  type,  w'ould  readily  be  recog- 
nized as  an  Englishman.  Like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  he  had  come  to  Greece  as 
a simple  tourist,  and  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  a young  friend,  Mr.  Yyner,  who 
was  related  to  them  by  marriage.  At  the 
period  spoken  of,  Lord  Muncaster  had  com- 
pleted the  object  of  his  visit  to  Athens,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  should  have 
been  on  his  way  to  other  countries.  Why 
did  he  linger  t He  was  in  the  enjoyment 
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Oreece^-a  prisoner  *m  parol# — pledged  tore-  of  th<?  Italian  legion,  wrtk  an  Indian  mtv- 
twrtt  iomptmty  if  he  failed  to  fulfill  certain  pat  and  a Greek  pour k<fv  Hr  tli^-  hotvd  £t 
A^ougly  aa  if  Ms  to  'Rttiha  Aifa«*»  in  two  carriage^  te?  an  ttitouraion  to 
had  been  brrtiffid  with  shackle  and  his  por^  hairi&-  fbdcL.  of  Marathor^  There  was 

son  gtfar<led  by  of justi  co,  To  whom  nothing  f.xtraordinary  \n  the  tact  of  Such  tip 

mw  ho  thus  hihctmtf  *Vn  any  oivU*  judicial,  eiqieditipn,  .as  bwuidmts  of  jhreignere  mako 
»>t  toititViTty ^ anthnri^  t To  any  power  in  kin  it  yearly,  and  no  preparation  is  required  m 
****-; Sttseco  which  their  part  beyond  a*  notification  by  the  rfca- 
b#*l  the  nftld  to  enforce  $nteh  refttraint  upon  iilent  foreign  minister  to  the  authorities 
hi*  individual  life  and  liberty  t No.  This  who  at  oticc  furnish  a military  escort,  free 
jb»Tir^ , gentleman,  and  noble  lord  of  charge.  In  tlias  instance  the  carriages 
'wa>  walking  tho  fctreets  of  Athene  m the  were  preceded  \vy  tym  mounted  gens-d^Wm*, 
♦ronny  iiay»  of  April  » pvimtipe iff  ijte  chief  and  Wtowod  by  two  others,  A.ihTaelmuwt 
pi  a \mi#  of  brtgandft  secreted  in  tho  wood*  of  fmd^uhlwtn  and  % patrol  Hyetfe  met  along 
mi  lOhunialHii,  fidh^  away  from  tie  capital  the  touI,  and  In  part  «eeorupo*d*d  the  imiv* 
Thf^KlngotVGr<MW  v?m  cm  M*  tbrotio;  his  i$lu>  After  spending  two  m tit  re  c 'honr^ 
in  ooivnoil;  th#  IMl-  at  Harnthon.  they  f?ei  i-ntt  Ml  ttudr  A^titro: 
isU  with  almost  d^potirj  U/  Athens  kt  about  two  o"nkH;k  m the  afte;r- 

ptvwtr  fchd  wiU  hF a gov^ruimmt  keenly ’adith"  noon.  A#  the  party  approached  the  hrhl^ 
to  the  lawful  Tights  of  every  a bwtit  enldect-  of  Tikermee,  twpive  &v  fourt^BD  mites  frohi 
of  the  realm;  and  the  ships  of  war  at  Ko-  tbr.<  r-ity,  they  wore  jmddoidy  firt:d  at.  from 
glandy  France,  and  R^ia  l»y  a^  os»ah  thei  hrbbhrWood  h»jn!enng  the  road,  and  /it 

for  !»ervico,  in  the  tiidghtmnhg  harbor  of  tho  discharge  the  two  geha^/mhcii  in 

Pira>ns.  Tot-,  for  all  their  panoply  xrf  power/  IVont  ib\\  from  their  hdmi^  htnlly  wounded, 
these  were.’  -aa'  iinptdiqit'.aa.  &H\#  nbaken'-.bT'  The  fatri ages  then  stoppexL  and  the  whole, 
tho  wiiid , before  the  i«i  ^«ti;nis  i^rl  I of  a -riie*  wt^ro  cottftadii^L  to  qligfits  They  fviiml 

tally  outlaw,  chid  Iq.  a filthy  ihRiapelli).  and  tbctostilveseurromided  by  Abnufl df  brigands 

- ...  ^ 


in  t h#  A Ibanhm  _ 

toeilis— -ftrmeil  with  revoln^  mti  utmUvfei 
ami  numbering  by  rouqt  twenty  -One  per- 
sons. mosUy  young  and  Htliltdic  rimiu 


mosUy  young  and  Ht  liltt  ic,  iuen.  8oxd« 
roughness  was  offered,  to  L;>d  y Af  iynrjistol;-,  }.o 
hast-?!!  hPr  moremnritA  frotu  the,  i« triage,  and 
ttu,  brood?,  oft  hpf  xboss  (^dbseqwenfty  re- 
turned if?  to;!  Wte*  torn  fr»>in  it,  but,  with 
this  exception,  no  yhilohce  was  qi&n^  to 
any  of  i\w  tmvoter^  The  eapfi  res  were,  bh- 
niydiateiy  hurried  tip  the  the  tnoOilik 

^in—Pehtchcua—  the  hoMeA  hud  Ui $te  gill 
fieing  phie^d  dp  the  horses  b<ic>iigihg  fq  tho 
wouinbyl  gens-d'rtnneSj  the  tiwbj  in?ing  on 
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foot,  and  the  brigands  surrounding  their 
prisoners.  As  the  party  retreated  up  the 
mountain,  a fire  was  opened  upon  them  by 
the  soldiers  at  not  more  than  fifty  yards  dis- 
tance, but  as  it  became  evident  to  their  pur- 
suers that  a continuous  attack  would  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  the  foreigners,  the  engage- 
ment was  discontinued,  and  Ahe  brigands 
with  their  prisoners  made  good  their  escape. 
After  a rapid  walk  of  two  hours,  during 
which,  as  Lord  Muncaster  told  me,  the  brig- 
ands were  exceedingly  hilarious,  dancing  and 
laughing  over  the  unexpected  “ catch”  they 
had  made  of  the  il  lordies,”  and  talking  with 
their  prisoners,  one  of  whom  spoke  Greek,  in 
a manner  which  disarmed  fears  of  any  per- 
sonal danger,  the  party  came  to  a halt  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  ladies  were  in- 
formed by  the  chiefs  that  they  and  the  little 
girl  could  return  to  Athens,  as  their  longer 
presence  was  regarded  as  an  impediment  to 
the  long  marches  and  changes  of  locality 
which  are  essential  to  evade  pursuit.  These, 
consequently,  retraced  their  steps,  together 
with  the  coachmen,  who  were  captured  with 
the  party,  to  the  road,  where  the  carriages 
had  been  left,  and  in  which  they  returned 
to  the  city,  arriving  at  a late  hour  the  same 
evening. 

When  the  brigand  chief  parted  with  the 
ladies  he  asked  one  of  them  to  send  him  from 
Athens  a little  souvenir  of  their  brief  but 
not  wholly  uninteresting  acquaintance,  in 
the  shape  of  a gold  chain.  The  lady,  with 
no  little  presence  of  mind,  demanded  an  ex- 
change of  souvenirs,  whereupon  his  high- 
ness the  king  of  the  mountain  presented 
her  with  a silver  ornament  having  for  a de- 
sign the  head  of  the  Virgin.  The  chain  was 
duly  sent  to  the  brigand,  who  returned  it 
by  the  messenger  as  not  being  sufficiently 
heavy ! When  Lord  Muncaster  was  subse- 
quently released  en  parole , one  of  the  chiefs 
kindly  requested  his  lordship  to  take  his 
watch  to  Athens,  have  it  repaired,  and  sent 
back  to  him. 

The  ladies  were  the  bearers  of  notes  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party  with  the  terms 
of  the  ransom,  which  were  fixed  at  £32,000 
sterling  (subsequently  reduced  to  £25,000). 
The  brigands  also  sent  a threatening  mes- 
sage to  the  Greek  government  at  Athens,  to 
the  effect  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
send  soldiers  in  pursuit  or  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try, the  lives  of  the  foreigners  would  be  in 
danger. 

The  consternation  produced  in  Athens  by 
the  news  of  the  capture  pervaded  all  classes, 
and  from  that  hour,  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  little  else  was  talked  about 
in  the  ever-talking  capital,  the  interest  in- 
creasing in  intensity  as  the  days  went  by, 
and  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  became  more 
and  more  the  subject  of  anxious  speculation. 

The  news  of  the  capture  was  soon  followed 
by  full  information  as  to  the  character  of 


the  band.  It  originally  consisted  of  twen- 
ty-eight.  brigands,  almost  exclusively  na- 
tives of  Turkey  (Vallachs),  speaking  the 
Greek  language,  and  inhabiting  Thessaly. 
The  chiefs  were  two  brothers,  Takos  and 
Christos  Arvanitaki.  It  penetrated  into  the 
province  of  Phthiotis  from  the  Turkish  front- 
ier near  the  middle  of  January,  the  news 
producing  in  Athens  the  greatest  alarm. 
The  band  was  soon  discovered  and  attacked 
by  a flying  column  of  the  Greek  soldiers  at 
Lividia,  who  wounded  and  captured  one  of 
the  outlaws,  the  rest  effecting  their  escape. 
After  three  days’  flight  they  encamped  at  a 
place  called  Paralimni,  where,  perceiving  at 
a distance  another  Greek  military  detach- 
ment, they  again  fled.  Near  Thebes  the  sol- 
diers came  up  with  them,  and  succeeded  in 
killing  three  more  and  taking  two  wounded 
prisoners.  The  remaining  twenty-one  were 
subsequently  traced  from  place  to  place,  but 
eventually  secured  retreats  in  the  mountains 
of  Megira,  and  were  not  again  heard  of  un- 
til the  early  part  of  April,  when  they  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  environs  of  the  village 
of  Pikermes,  on  the  road  to  Marathon,  and 
committed  the  act  of  brigandage  of  which  I 
now  speak. 

It  appears  also  that  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  capture  a single  carriage  containing 
Americans  passed  within  view  of  the  brig- 
ands from  their  place  of  concealment,  but  it 
turned  off  toward  Kephissia,  and  was  allowed 
by  them  to  pass,  they  being  attracted  by  the 
two  carriages  a short  distance  behind,  which 
they  naturally  presumed  to  contain  a more 
valuable  prize. 

At  the  time  of  this  capture  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Court,  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
were  making  an  excursion  among  the  Greek 
islands.  His  Majesty  was  met  with  the  sad 
news  on  his  return  to  the  Piraeus,  and  from 
that  moment  did  all  that  lay  in  his  royal 
power  to  forward  the  necessary  measures  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  even  expressing 
his  willingness  to  the  English  minister  to 
place  his  own  person  as  a hostage,  if  neces- 
sary, to  secure  the  lives  of  the  foreigners. 

About  noon  on  the  third  day  after  the 
capture,  Lord  Muncaster  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Athens,  having  been  released  by  the 
brigands  en  parole^  in  order  to  obtain  the 
ransom-money,  “ or  a free  pardon,”  for  the 
brigands.  There  was,  of  course,  no  loss  of 
time  in  arranging  for  the  money,  and  the 
amount  of  £25,000  pounds,  in  gold  coin,  was 
packed  in  boxes  ready  at  the  bank  for  deliv- 
ery, when  an  unexpected  turn  was  given  to 
the  affair  by  a message  from  the  brigand 
chief  to  the  effect  that  they  would  accept 
nothing  less  than  the  “ money  and  amnesty,” 
viz.,  a free  pardon  for  themselves  and  the 
previously  captured  members  of  the  band 
then  in  the  prison  at  Athens.  The  follow- 
ing correspondence  between  the  chief  of  the 
brigands  and  the  British  minister  at  Athens 
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will  serve  to  show  the  lawless  audacity  of 
power  on  the  one  side,  and  the  utter  sub- 
serviency of  mere  official  authority,  when 
placed  against  it : 

LETTER  FROM  THE  BRIGANDS. 

( Translation .) 

“ The  gentlemen  are  very  well ; but  &b  to  that  which 
we  agreed  with  the  gentlemen  concerning  the  ransom 
of  £25,000,  we  demand  of  the  Hellenic  government 
amnesty,  and  that  pursuit  of  us  shall  be  stopped,  not 
‘only  in  Attica  but  in  all  the  provinces.  For  if  we  dis- 
cover that  we  are  pursued,  the  gentlemen  will  be  in 
danger.  We  wait  for  your  answer  to-morrow  without 
fail.” 

4 LETTER  TO  THE  BRIGANDS. 

( Translation .) 

“The  English  and  Italian  ministers  have  received 
your  communication.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  payment  of  the  money,  but  you  must  not  insist  on 
an  amnesty  which  government  have  not  the  power  to 
grant  Persons  will  be  sent  to  treat  with  you,  and  in 
the  mean  time  both  the  King  and  the  president  of  the 
council  have  assured  the  English  minister  that  you 
shall  not  be  molested.  Make  your  prisoners  as  com- 
fortable as  you  can.  You  can  even  put  them  under 
cover  in  some  rural  habitation  without  any  fear. 

“KM.  Ebskine.” 

Emissaries  were  accordingly  sent  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  government  and  of  the 
English  minister  at  Athens  to  induce  the 
brigand  chiefs  to  modify  their  terms,  as  it 
was  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  impos- 
sible, to  grant  a free  pardon  without  a trial ; 
and  they  were  urged  by  letter,  and  by  verbal 
entreaty  and  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
messengers  sent,  as  well  as  by  the  prisoners 
themselves,  to  accept  the  money  with  the 
guarantee  that  they  should  not  be  interfered 
with  in  their  retreat  to  the  frontier.  Fur- 
thermore, they  were  promised,  if  they  appre- 
hended danger  in  that  quarter,  that  a Brit- 
ish gun-boat  should  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal to  land  them  and  their  ill-gotten  gains 
at  Malta  or  any  other  point  of  her  Majesty’s 
dominions.  Such  terms,  such  concessions, 
such  humiliating  prostration  of  justice  at 
the  feet  of  vulgar  villainy,  are  probably  with- 
out a parallel.  The  chiefs  were,  however, 
obstinate,  made  the  more  so  by  letters  and 
messages  from  their  “ koumb&roi,"  or  com- 
panions, outside,  advising  them  to  “ be 
firm,”  and  their  demands  would  eventually 
be  granted.  While  these  anxious  and  un- 
satisfactory negotiations  were  going  on  be- 
tween the  Greek  government  and  the  En- 
glish and  Italian  ministers  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  brigand  chiefs  in  their  mountain  re- 
treats on  the  other,  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate foreigners  in  their  hands  was  not 
improving.  They  were  moved  about  from 
place  to  place ; and  although  the  brigands 
appear  to  have  treated  them  with  all  the 
courtesy  of  which  their  nature  is  capable,  and 
to  have  provided,  so  far  as  their  rough  life 
permitted,  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
prisoners,  allowing  them  also  to  correspond 
continuously  with  their  friends  in  Athens 
and  receive  food  and  clothing  from  them, 


yet  they  suffered  greatly  from  their  forced 
marches,  exposure  to  rain  and  cold,  and  from 
their  ceaseless  mental  anxiety,  which  was 
inseparable  from  their  condition.  Yet  all 
was  not  hopeless  to  them.  They  had  many 
days  of  fine  weather,  and  a degree  of  cheer- 
ful diversion,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Herbert  and  the  note-book  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 
In  the  former  appeared  such  passages  as 
these: 

“ We  are  tolerably  comfortable  here  for  the  present” 
“ I do  not  think  we  are  very  unhappy,  although  things 
are  not  exactly  comfortable.  The  captain  says  he  is 
going  to  mass  to-morrow  in  the  village  church  with 
all  his  band,  and,  as  at  present  arranged,  we  are  al- 
lowed to  go  too,  which  will  be  a very  strange  thing. 
The  captain  says  he  will  throw  away  his  gun  at  once 
if  he  could  get  pardoned.”  “We  are  well  and  kindly 
treated,  and  shall  be  so  as  long  as  the  captain  believes, 
as  he  still  does  confidently,  that  the  government  will 
find  some  means  of  granting  him  amnesty  or  pardon 
for  all  past  offenses.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  also  writes:  “We  are  well 
treated,  but  very  anxious." 

T)ie  intimation  that  the  foreigners  would 
be  allowed  to  go  to  church  was,  “ strangely 
enough,"  as  Herbert  says,  fully  carried  out. 
On  Palm  - Sunday,  the  17th  of  April,  the 
brigands,  with  their  prisoners,  descended 
from  the  “ Vallach  village,"  where  they  were 
then  encamped,  to  the  church  at  Oropos, 
where,  stacking  their  arms  outside,  the 
whole  party  entered  and  attended  the  serv- 
ice, mingling  freely  with  the  village  people ! 
And  here  in  this  church  occurred  a little  in- 
cident which  I have  never  seen  mentioned 
in  print,  but  which  illustrates  the  hopeful- 
ness of  the  affair  art  that  time.  A Greek 
lady,  wife  of  a merchant  in  Manchester,  En- 
gland, happened  to  be  at  the  church  service 
on  that  day,  and  was  so  moved  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  prisoners,  especially  of  young 
Vyner,  that  she  resolved  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  brigand  chief  in  his  behalf,  represent- 
ing his  inoffensive  character,  his  absence 
from  his  widowed  mother,  and  other  points 
calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in  his  fate. 
The  brigand  listened  very  patiently  as  the 
good  lady  spoke  to  him  in  the  church  porch, 
and  then  laughingly  replied  to  her  in  words 
to  this  effect:  “Do  not  distress  yourself, 
madam ; they  will  all  be  free  in  a few  days.” 
That  they  all  would  have  been  free,  had  a 
different  policy  been  adopted  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  matter,  there  now  appears  to 
be  little  doubt. 

The  extracts  from  Mr.  Lloyd’s  note-book 
are  of  such  melancholy  interest,  notwith- 
standing the  brief  and  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  the  entries,  that  I will  copy  them 
here,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  prisoners,  and  the  nature  of 
brigand  life : 

“ Monday , April  11, 1870, 4.80  p.m.— Cold,  mist,  rain, 
6 p.m.  to  5.30  a.m.  Wood  of  Ruplimi,  captured  by 
band  of  Arvanitaki.  Night  on  Pentelicus.  Language 
lemon  to  brigands.  Supped  on  mountain  2 a.m. 
Reached  first  Shemena  in  Stamata;  little  copse  on 
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hill-aide;  diecosdon  of  terms  with  brigands.  Spend 
the  day.  Sixteen  soldiers  passed  along  the  road  be- 
low in  the  afternoon.  Alarm  of  all  parties. 

“Tuesday,  8 p.m.  to  6 a.m.—  Left  after  dark  along 
high-road  toward  Kephissia.  Halt  in  plain.  Alarm  of 
parties  near.  Brigands  surround  us,  ready  to  shoot. 
Sleep  on  thorn-bush.  Resting-place  in  pine  wood. 
Very  wet  and  cold.  Brigand  warms  Dormouse  [Mr. 
Vyner]  by  lying  down  close  to  him.  Roused  at  dawn, 
and  go  to  other  pine  wood  a short  way  off  for  the  day. 

14  Wednesday.  —Day  in  pine  wood.  Heavy  rain. 
Caught  two  peasants,  and  borrowred  their  capotes  for 
ua.  Lighted  fire  for  toast  and  broiled  lamb.  Sent  off 
peasant  with  Muncaster  at  9 a.m.  After  dark  moved 
off  to  hut  of  peasants  for  night  De  Boyl’s  servant 
came  with  grub. 

44  Thursday.— Brigand  reads  two  hours  history— Ke- 
ramide  St  John.  Rainy  and  cold.  Hut  60x20;  our 
end  badly  closed  by  pine  branches.  Fires,  but  hard  to 
keep  warm.  Roast  lamb  again,  and  more  presents  of 
liver.  Evening  came  Dionys  and  agents  from  Athens. 
Scene  by  night— negotiating  at  one  end,  feasting  at 
ours.  Warmer  at  night  with  my  oil-cloth  from  Polly. 

44 Friday , 8 a.m.  to  7.80  p.m.— Very  fine  day,  and 
view  of  Mount  Delphi,  in  Eub<ea,  covered  with  snow. 
Left  at  8 a.m.,  seven  brigands,  self  on  mule,  Herbert 
and  De  Boyl  on  white  horses,  Dormouse  on  brown, 
without  saddle.  Baggage  horse.  Other  brigands  to 
follow.  Pass  wood  of  Tatoe;  defile.  Magnificent 
view  over  Athens,  W.,  Euboea,  E.  Halt  almost  in 
sight  of  guard-house  to  breakfast  By  pass  of  Do- 
celea,  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Guard-house ; frater- 
nize with  four  Boldiere.  Alarm  on  descending  to  plain. 
Alexander  sent  on  with  Erskine’s  note  to  troops  seen 
below.  Peace.  Officer  lunches  with  us  and  brigands. 
Across  plain  and  through  fine  wooded  country,  Marco 
PouIob.  Received  by  Demarcb,  and  general  fraterni- 
zation with  Albanian  inhabitants.  Fresh  eggs.  Reach- 
ed village  of  Vallach  shepherds. 

44 Saturday . — Coraki.  Village  twenty-five  huts; 
shared  one  with  chief  and  five  brigands,  circular, 
30  x20  diameter.  Five  in  middle;  people  make  every 
thing  for  selves ; spinning  and  weaving.  Hut  pretty 
warm.  Walked  up  to  Acropolis;  cloudy.  View  over 
plain  of  Oropoe,  village  of  La*  Scala,  and  house  of  Pa- 
parigo  PouIob.  Two  agents  from  Athens.  Dance  of 
brigands. 

44  Sunday. — Down  to  church  in  morning.  Blessing 
of  palms;  had  one.  Visit  to  Demarch  and  house  of 
Pap. ; coffee  and  raki ; friendly  meeting.  Demarch  to 
go  to  Athens  to  negotiate. 

44  Monday — Jumping  and  throwing  stone  by  brig- 
ands very  good.  Music  at  night — singing  and  fluting. 
Evening  came  Dionys  and  Grisner,  who  slept 

44  Tuesday. — Servants  left  Afternoon  marched  over 
to  Oropos ; good  house,  room  with  fire-place,  and  Bev- 
en  brigands.  Fine  day,  and  pleasant  half  hour’s  walk. 

44  Wednesday.  —V ery  rainy.  Colonel  Th6ag6nis  come 
to  treat ; also  Noel,  who  stopped  all  night  Long  dis- 
cussion as  to  terms. 

44  Thursday.—  Messenger  from  Athens.  Armistice 
partly  withdrawn.  Troops  en  cordon.  We  not  to  move. 
Chief  says  he  will  go  to  a place  a quarter  of  an  hour  off, 
on  Ocyoupos.  Know  troops  are  in  force ; danger  im- 
pending. Love  to  I and  Erskine,  in  worst  case. 

Noel  left  early.  Fine  view  of  mountains  in  Euboea. 
Covered  with  snow  from  Delphi  to  N.” 

During  these  days  the  greatest  anxiety 
filled  the  public  mind  at-  Athens,  and  in- 
duced on  the  part  of  those  who  had  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  a degree  of  persevering 
activity  and  vigilance  which  leaves  no  room 
for  censure  so  far  as  a conscientious  discharge 
of  personal  and  public  obligation  was  con- 
cerned. None  but  those  who  watched  the 
daily,  I may  say  hourly,  proceedings  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Greek  ministry  and  the 
two  foreign  representatives  stood.  In  the 


case  of  the  government,  they  found  them- 
selves clothed  with  a responsibility  which 
their  relations  to  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  and  to  the  Greek  nation 
could  not  exaggerate.  They  were  called 
upon  either  to  ignore  all  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  matter  or  to  assume  its  control 
with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  for- 
eign legations,  and  with  the  almost  certain 
knowledge  that,  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
sult, public  opinion  would  be  dissatisfied. 
The  Greek  government  very  wisely  deter- 
mined to  admit  into  their  counsels  the  two 
parties  most  nearly  interested  in  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen  in  captivity,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  most 
distressing  case  the  English  and  Italian  min- 
isters joined  in,  and  in  many  instances  di- 
rected, their  counsel,  no  step  being  taken  by  the 
Greek  government  which  was  not  either  suggest- 
ed or  approved  by  the  two  ministers  whose  coun- 
trymen were  among  the  captives.  As  regards 
their  attitude  toward  the  Greek  people,  and 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  in 
that  direction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  Athenian 
journals,  and  by  individuals  who,  without 
any  personal  responsibility,  thought  fit  to 
proffer  their  advice,  were  of  the  most  con- 
flicting character.  The  government  were 
told  that  they  were  no  more  responsible 
for  an  act  of  brigandage  than  the  English 
government  would  be  for  an  agrarian  out- 
rage in  Ireland,  or  an  attack  of  ruffians  in 
the  purlieus  of  London ; and  they  were  told 
that  they  were  responsible,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
a national  evil.  They  were  told  that  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  with  outlaws  was  to 
trample  the  crown  in  the  dust  and  humili- 
ate the  nation  beyond  redemption ; and  they 
were  told  that  negotiation  was  the  only  prop- 
er course,  and  that  better  terms  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  foreigners  could  he  enforced  by 
the  authorities  than  by  individuals,  who  had 
no  experience  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 
They  were  told  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  the  rascals  on  the  hill  was  to  send  an 
effective  body  of  troops  after  them,  release 
the  prisoners,  and  destroy  the  brigands ; and 
they  were  told  that  such  a course  would  in- 
sure the  death  of  the  captives,  and  by  no 
means  guarantee  the  capture  of  the  brigands. 
They  -were  told  that  the  English  and  Italian 
ministers  should  have  exclusive  control  of 
the  matter,  as  the  lives  at  stake  were  those 
of  their  countrymen,  otherwise  the  whole 
blame  of  failure  would  be  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  government ; and  they  were  told  that 
the  English  and  Italian  ministers  ought  not 
to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  affair,  bat  to 
leave  it  to  the  authorities.  They  were  told 
that  it  was  an  international  question,  and 
that  the  representatives  of  all  the  Powers  at 
Athens  should  be  consulted ; and  they  were 
told  that  nobody  should  be  consulted  and 
nothing  should  be  done,  for  that  if  left  to 
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themselves  the  brigands  would  arrange  mat- 
ters with  their  prisoners,  and  the  whole  af- 
fair would  end  as  peaceably  and  quietly  as 
• other  acts  of  brigandage  had  terminated. 
As  to  the  opposition,  they  had  few  such 
chances  presented  for  attacks  upon  their 
adversaries,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  shafts  flew  thick  and 
fast  from  open  platoon  and  from  behind 
impenetrable  breastworks  of  impersonality, 
and  nothing  was  omitted  which  might  em- 
barrass the  question  and  lead  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  ministry.  Not  that  there  was 
any  blood  on  these  men’s  hands ; for  until  the 
last  fatal  move,  which  turned  the  comedy  into 
a tragedy  of  terrible  import,  few  imagined 
that  the  prisoners  were  in  any  actual  per- 
sonal danger,  it  being  evident  to  the  simplest 
mind  that  for  the  brigands  to  commit  mur- 
der, without  cause,  in  the  face  of  such  as- 
tounding odds  as  were  offered  in  the  ransom- 
money,  and  free  transportation  to  a place  of 
security,  would  be  an  act  of  sheer  insanity. 

But  notwithstanding  the  conflict  of  argu- 
ment, political  abuse,  and  irritating  advice 
to  which  the  Greek  government  were  ex- 
posed, few  went  so  far  as  to  counsel  the 
granting  of  an  amnesty  to  these  .wretches, 
which  would  not  only  have  been  a shameless 
violation  of  the  constitution,  but  a virtual 
legalization  of  brigandage  throughout  the 
kingdom.*  No  Greek  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  his  country  had  the  temerity 
to  propose  this,  even  as  a deimier  ressort.  The 
honor  of  doing  so  was  assumed  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  sent  three  messages  by  telegram 
from  the  Foreign-office  at  London — subse- 
quently confirming  them  by  written  dis- 
patches to  the  English  minister  at  Athens — 
empowering  him  to  say  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment that  “ her  Majesty’s  government  hoped 
that  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  granting 
a pardon  to  the  brigands  rather  than  allow 
the  lives  of  the  captives,  by  demurring  to 
do  so,  to  be  exposed  to  additional  risk and 
he  declared  1 1 that  the  British  government 
would  not  accept,  as  an  excuse  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  life,  the  plea  that,  eveu  for  its  preser- 
vation, pardon  could  not  be  extended  to  the 
brigands,”  and  “ that  her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment considered  that  they  were  justified  in 
calling  on  the  Greek  government  to  consent 
to  any  measures  for  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers.” These  messages  were  not  received  at 
Athens  until  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
tragedy  which  ended  the  eventful  history. 
What  effect  a continued  pressure  of  the 

* 14  If  amnesty  had  been  granted  to  this  band,”  says 
the  Athens  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  “ it 
could  not  have  been  refused  to  the  band  of  Spanos : 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  in  a few  weeks  bank 
directors,  ministers,  and  men  of  substance  would  have 
been  seized  in  the  streets  of  Athens  openly,  with  a 
threat  that  if  pursuit  should  be  attempted,  or  a ran- 
som not  promptly  paid,  the  captives  would  be  mur- 
dered.” 


English  government  might  eventually  have 
had,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  most  certain- 
ly brigandage  itself  would  have  received  an 
impulse  by  such  an  act  of  leniency  as  would 
have  required  half  a generation  to  have 
checked.  At  the  request  of  his  government 
the  Greek  minister  at  London,  M.  Brailas- 
Armeni,  called  upon  Lord  Clarendon  to  ex- 
press “ the  great  concern  of  his  government 
at  the  capture  of  the  English  party  by  the 
brigands,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  Greek  government  labored 
in  regard  to  the  grant  of  an  amnesty  for 
which  the  brigands  were  appearing  to  hold 
out.”  M.  Brailas  said  that  “ the  power  of 
pardon  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the 
King  of  Greece  extended  only  to  political 
offenses,  and  that  the  King  could  not  inter- 
pose his  authority  to  relieve  persons  from 
the  penalty  attaching  to  ordinary  crimes.”* 
Lord  Clarendon  replied  to  M.  Brailas  that 
“he  could  not  admit  the  validity  of  the 
constitutional  objection  stated  by  the  Greek 
government  to  preclude  them  from  granting 
a pardon  to  the  brigands.  The  Greek  con- 
stitution had  so  frequently  been  violated  by 
the  government  in  regard  to  matters  of 
internal  administration  that  he  could  not 
listen  to  a plea  founded  on  it  as  an  excuse 
for  not  relieving  the  British  subjects,  whose 
lives  were  in  imminent  danger,  by  comply- 
ing with  the  demands  of  the  brigands  for  an 
amnesty  as  a part  of  the  price  of  their  sur- 
render.” 

There  is  something  in  all  this  to  remind 
Americans  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  on  another  occasion.  For 
years  and  years  the  finger  of  scorn  was 
pointed  at  the  United  States  by  England  as 
a nation  boasting  of  free  institutions  and 
yet  nourishing  in  her  midst  the  foul  ulcer 
of  human  slavery.  Plunged  at  last  into  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  on  account  of  this  very 
slavery — the  Federal  government  strug- 
gling on  their  part  for  the  conservation  of 
the  nation,  the  Confederates  on  their  part 
for  a separate  nationality  with  slavery  for 
its  corner-stone — the  English  government 
raise  the  flag  of  neutrality  between  the 
combatants,  and  conveniently  forgetting  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  urge  separation  and  peace 
on  the  basis  proposed  by  our  enemies.  For 
years  the  same  power  has  taunted  Greece  for 
perverting  constitutional  liberty,  and  under 
its  aegis  protecting,  if  not  encouraging,  brig- 
andage. At  last  three  English  subjects  are 
captured  by  the  outlaws,  who  demand,  as  an 
equivalent  for  their  release,  a free  pardon  for 
themselvdt  and  others  of  the  band  then  in 
prison  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  law. 


* “ The  King  has  the  right  to  pardon,  commote,  and 
lessen  punishments  awarded  by  the  courts  of  law,  ex- 
cepting those  pronounced  against  ministers.  He  has 
also  the  right  to  grant  amnesty,  but  only  in  case  of  po- 
litical crimes , under  the  responsibility  of  the  minis- 
ters.”—Article  xxxix.  of  the  Greek  Constitution. 
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In  a moment — in  the  twinkling  of  a tele- 
graphic flash — all  the  sacredness  of  consti- 
tutional safeguards  is  thrown  to  the  winds, 
and  on  the  plea  that,  as  they  have  sinned 
before,  the  Greek  government  are  urged  to 
sin  again,  beyond  all  former  precedent — 
openly  to  violate  the  sacred  instrument,  and 
give  a carte  blanche  to  criminals  all  over  the 
territory,  because  the  captives  on  this  occa- 
sion happen  to  be  “ British  subjects.”  It  is 
a little  singular  that  while  his  lordship  at 
the  Foreign-office  was  impressing  upon  the 
Greek  government,  in  the  name  of  her  Maj- 
esty, the  grave  consequences  with  which 
they  might  be  visited  in  case  the  prisoners 
were  not  rescued,  even  at  the  price  of  a vio- 
lation of  the  constitution,  the  English  min- 
ister at  Athens  was  urging  the  brigand  chief, 
by  a written  communication,  not  to  insist 
upon  an  amnesty  “ which  the  government 
had  not  the  power  to  grant,”  and  poor  Her- 
bert, a prisoner  in  their  hands,  was  explain- 
ing to  the  Arvanitaki  that “ the  amnesty  was 
impossible,”  and  the  secretary  of  the  British 
legation  at  Athens  was  saying  the  same 
thing  in  a letter  published  in  the  Levant 
Herald . Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
brigand  chief,  lying  at  his  ease  with  loaded 
musket  beneath  the  sylvan  shade  of  Mount 
Pentelicus,  and  the  English  minister,  sitting 
in  his  arm-chair  at  the  Foreign-office  in  Lon- 
don, were  the  only  “powers”  in  perfect  ac- 
cord as  to  the  necessity  for  violating  the 
constitution  of  Greece ! 

As  the  days  rolled  wearily  on,  and  the  pre- 
posterous demands  of  the  Arvanitaki  began 
to  be  accompanied  by  impatient  threats,  the 
emissaries  gave  up  all  hopes  of  accomplish- 
ing their  mission,  and  the  prisoners  lost 
heart.  Under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances the  Greek  government,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  English  and  Italian  ministers, 
determined  to  adopt  a more  stringent  policy, 
and  to  try  the  effects  of  fear  upon  the  out- 
laws. An  express  promise  had ‘been  made 
to  the  brigands  that  they  should  not  be  mo- 
lested where  they  then  were ; but  when  the 
former  gave  intimation  that  unless  their 
terms  were  complied  with  they  should  move 
toward  the  frontier  with  their  prisoners,  it 
was  decided  to  send  a body  of  troops  to  form 
a cordon  around  the  encampment,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking,  but  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  the  band.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  soldierB,  marching  rapidly  and  stealthily 
forward,  could  accomplish  their  purpose  be- 
fore any  suspicion  of  the  movement  induced 
a change  of  position  on  the  part  of  the  brig- 
ands. But  the  order  was  also  given  to  “pre- 
vent” the  departure  of  the  band  with  their 
prisoners,  should  they  attempt  it.  Now  for 
soldiers  to  “ prevent”  an  enemy  from  making 
a retreat  means  action,  and  military  action 
against  brigands  with  prisoners  in  their  hands 
means  death  to  the  latter.  Thus  it  appeared 
to  me  inevitable  that  the  failure  of  the  troops 


to  effect  a perfect  cordon  would  bring  on  an 
engagement  with  the  brigands,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  lives  of  the  captives.  The 
prisoners  themselves  seem  to  have  anticipa- 
ted the  result  of  a military  movement,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  following  passages  from  notes 
written  by  some  of  them  only  the  day  before 
the  fatal  ending,  but  which  were  not  received 
at  Athens  until  an  hour  or  two  of  the  time 
when  the  frightful  drama  was  being  enacted. 

Mr.  Herbert  writes  with  that  Christian  for- 
titude and  gentleness  of  character  for  which 
he  was  distinguished : 

“ If  things  do  not  look  bright,  I do  not  see  that  they 
can  be  altered,  so  that  we  have  bat  to  make  the  best 
of  them.  If  the  government  coaid  grant  those  terms, 
1 believe  we  should  be  all  right.  If  not,  our  only 
chance  is  that  when  they  know  the  troops  are  sent  out 
in  force  in  Bceotia  they  may  wish  to  save  their  lives. 
For  the  present  I do  not  think  we  ran  much  risk  un- 
less we  meet  the  soldiers,  and  in  that  case  we  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  they  will  not  go 
unpunished.  But  the  captain  desires  me  to  say  that 
he  considers  any  movement  of  troops  against  him  a 
violation  of  the  written  promise  given  him  by  you, 
which  said  he  should  not  be  molested,  without  adding 
any  thing  about  Attica.  He  seems  to  think  himself 
entitled,  so  long  as  he  treats  us  well,  to  take  us  where 
he  pleases ; but  there  must,  of  course,  be  some  limit  to 
this.  At  present  we  are  on  the  frontiers  of  Bceotia,  and 
I believe  the  captain's  wish  is  to  move  a little  nearer 
Thebes— thal  is,  to  get  nearer  a country  he  and  his 
band  know  better  than  they  do  this.  The  captain  de- 
sires me  to  say  that  since  he  has  seen  Colonel  Th6a- 
gdiis's  orders  he  does  not  feel  himself  safe  even  here, 
and  requests  a further  assurance  from  you,  in  writing, 
as  to  where  they  are  safe,  and  for  how  long.” 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote  to  his 
friend  Lord  Muncaster: 

44  With  respect  to  the  movements  of  the  troops,  you 
must  remind  Mr.  Erskine  that  the  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  the  government  was  that  the  brigands  should 
not  be  molested  as  long  as  they  were  with  them.  If 
their  march  is  now  interrupted,  they  may  have  a right 
to  complain  of  a breach  of  faith,  for  which  we  shall 
most  undoubtedly  and  irremediably  suffer. 

44  The  great  thing  is  to  gain  time  for  negotiations, 
and  not  to  hurry  to  an  open  conflict  I have  suggest- 
ed what  1 can  to  that  effect,  and  leave  it  in  your  hands 
and  those  of  our  friends  in  Athens  to  do  the  best  for 
us.  You  must  not  rely  much  on  pressure  to  persuade 
these  men  to  our  terms.” 

Later  in  the  day  came  another  note  from 
poor  Herbert,  which  clearly  shows  that  the 
military  movement  was,  at  least,  premature : 

44 1 think  he”  (the  brigand  chief) 44  has  some  grounds 
for  saying  he  ought  not  to  be  attacked  after  the  prom- 
ise made  to  him,  though  obviously  that  promise  could 
not  be  meant  to  be  without  limits.  He  is  evidently  get- 
ting more  disposed  to  negotiate  than  he  was,  and  I 
think,  if  he  is  not  molested  for  the  next  week  or  two, 
he  will  come  to  some  terms,  could  the  armistice  be  pro- 
longed for  a little  time,  and  limited,  perhaps,  to  Bceotia 
or  Attica,  or  to  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes  and  C bal- 
ds, although  the  latter  designation  1b,  perhaps,  too 
vague.  We  are  to  move  to-day,  but  only  to  a village  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  I do  not  suppose  we  shall  be  attacked  there.” 

The  village  to  which  Herbert  referred 
is  Sykami,  a hamlet,  and  the  river  between 
it  and  Oropos,  where  the  brigands  then 
were,  is  the  classic  Asopus.  They  can  be 
found  on  any  general  map  of  Greece,  and 
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they  will  ever  be  of  peculiar  interest  now  in 
the  light  of  the  melancholy  events  which  I 
am  narrating.  The  road  is  lined  and  the 
spaces  on  either  side  are  thick  with  brush- 
wood, through  which,  avoiding  the  open 
road,  the  brigands  proceeded  with  their 
prisoners  on  the  afternoon  of  April  the  21st. 
Before  the  start  on  that  day,  young  Vyner 
addressed  the  following  touching  letter  to 
his  friend  Lord  Muncaster,  at  Athens.  It 
can  not  be  read  without  emotion  by  any 
who  appreciate  the  horrors  of  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  or  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  manly  presence  and  no- 
bility of  character  of  this  unfortunate  young 
Englishman.  The  letter  did  not  reach 
Athens  until  after  the  news  of  the  fatal 
tragedy  which  followed. 

“ The  messenger  has  arrived,  and  has,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  Noel,  had  a lengthened  interview  with  the 
chief.  The  result  is  unfavorable.  The  chief  has  said 
to  Noel  that  he  will  keep  us  safe  for  three  or  four 
months ; but,  of  course,  the  soldiers  being  set  loose 
has  done  away  with  our  security,  and  on  the  first  en- 
gagement with  the  troops  we  must  die,  for  they  will 

kill  us  at  once There  is  one  thing  they  would  agree 

to,  namely,  that  a formal  trial  should  be  held  here, 
and  that  they  should  be  pardoned  afterward.  This 
does  not  seem  illegal.  Thank  the  King  and  his  minis- 
ters on  my  behalf  for  their  kindness,  and  say  that  I 
do  not  ask  (for  I am  powerless  to  do  that),  but  that,  as 
a dying  man,  I implore  them  humbly  to  grant  this 
request  of  the  brigands,  and  to  prevent  the  operations 
of  the  soldiers;  as,  if  not,  we  must  die  in  a day  or  two, 
besides  the  needless  bloodshed  that  would  ensue. 
The  government  official  regards  ournosilion  as  be- 
yond all  hope,  so  that  we  must  trust  to  God  that  we 

may  die  bravely,  as  Englishmen  should  do Pray  for 

your  unfortunate  but  affectionate  friend, 

“ Fbkdkbick  Vtkm.” 

It  is  said  that  when  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Vyner  was  communicated  to  the  brigand 
chief  Takos,  he  shed  tears.  The  young  En- 
glishman had  won  the  friendship  of  the 
chief  during  his  captivity,  and  the  two  had 
sometimes  engaged  in  athletic  sports — run- 
ning, throwing  the  quoit,  etc. 

From  the  various  accounts  of  the  occur- 
rences which . followed  I select  a portion 
only  of  that  of  the  English  commander, 
Hotham,  who  officially  visited  the  locality 
a short  time  subsequent  to  the  tragedy,  and 
obtained  his  information  from  personal  ob- 
servation and  conversation  with  the  peas- 
antry, avoiding,  as  he  did,  the  consideration 
of  military  details,  as  my  purpose  is  to  give 
only  a general  idea  of  the  principal  events 
bearing  upon  the  massacre  of  the  foreigners. 

" A Greek  gun-vessel  being  at  anchor  In  the  Scala 
of  Oropos,  and  also  the  fact  of  a person  having  come 
from  the  troops  about  11  a.m.  of  the  21st  of  April,  and 
also,  perhaps,  what  passed  at  an  Interview  with  Col- 
onel Th6ag6nis  and  Mr.  Noel,  seem  to  have  made  Ta- 
kos decide  upon  quitting  Oropos  for  Sykami.  His 
prisoners  tried  to  persuade  him  to  remain  at  Oropos, 
and  he  Beems  to  have  half  promised  them  to  return 
thither  in  three  days*  time.  From  what  I can  learn, 
the  brigands  had  no  idea  that  the  troops  were  so  near, 
and  1 understand  that  they  constantly  walked  about 
when  in  Oropos  without  arms. 

“ Takos,  and  Christos  Arvanitald,  his  brother,  seem 
to  have  differed  (after  the  interview  with  Mr.  Noel), 


the  former  wishing  to  accept  the  ransom  alone,  but 
Christos  objecting  to  such  a proceeding,  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  did  so  without  any  amnesty,  they  would 
be  immediately  hunted  down  and  killed. 

44  On  the  19th  and  20th  of  April  Takos  seems  to  have 
been  kind  in  manner  toward  his  prisoners,  but  changed 
after  his  meeting  with  Colonel  Theagonia.  It  was 
then  he  seemed  to  take  an  angry  tone,  to  which,  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  was  added  suspicion,  he  per- 
mitting no  one  to  leave  the  village  of  Oropos  without 
satisfying  himself  of  their  destination  and  business. 
About  2.20  p.m.  of  that  day  the  brigands  left  Oropos 
for  Sykami  in*  tw’o  parties,  each  within  five  minutes 
of  the  other,  the  robbers  saying  ‘ good-by’  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  telling  them  they  would  be  back  on  the 
next  Sunday. 

41  The  prisoners  appear  to  have  been  much  distressed 
on  leaving  Oropos.  No  soldiers  at  all  were  seen  from 
Oropos  on  the  21st,  but  after  the  prisoners  and  brigands 
had  gone  about  one  hundred  yard!  from  that  place  a 
policeman  in  disguise  arrived  in  the  village,  and  almost 
immediately  left  again  in  the  direction  of  Kako-Salcssi. 

“The  band  and  prisoners  arrived  at  Sykami  be- 
tween half  past  three  and  four  o’clock,  having  been 
delayed  a long  time  crossing  the  river  Asopus,  owing 
to  a heavy  freshet.  After  they  had  been  in  the  village 
from  a quarter  to  half  an  hour,  the  sentries  posted  on 
the  hill  above,  seeing  the  troops  coming  down  over  the 
range  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  gave  the  alarm, 
phouting  out  some  word,  the  meaning  of  which  I could 
not  get  accurately  translated  into  English,  but  which 
would  seem  to  imply, 4 We  are  betrayed,’  or  surround- 
ed. Takos,  his  band,  and  prisoners  immediately  start- 
ed off  toward  Delisie,  taking  with  them  thirteen  peas- 
ants, who  all  managed  soon  to  escape.  I can  only  sur- 
mise that  the  carrying  away  of  these  men  was  to  pre- 
vent the  troops  firing  upon  them. 

44  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  brigands  had 
left  the  village  the  troops  crossed  the  river,  some  at  the 
ford  of  the  village,  others  further  up.  The  brigands  then 
seem  to  have  taken  the  most  direct  course  for  Delisie, 
only  once  diverging  toward  the  sea,  probably  with  the 
Intention  of  retracing  their  steps  through  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus,  and  so  baffling  their  pursuers.  In  the  last 
gully  before  reaching  the  plain  of  Delisie,  the  body  of 
Mr.  Herbert  was  found,  about  300  yards  from  the 
beach,  and  600  from  the  large  house  at  Delisie.  It  was 
lying  ten  yards  from  the  foot-path  leading  up  the  ra- 
vine into  the  brush.  The  country  round  here  is  cov- 
ered with  small  thick  brush-wood— arbutus  and  small 
pine.  The  body  was  lying  face  downward  on  a small 
bush,  and  when  discovered  he  was  not  quite  dead,  but 
expired  almost  immediately.  This  spot  is  visible  di- 
rectly over  the  spur  from  the  house  at  Delisie. 

44  In  a parallel  line  to  the  sea,  about  400  yards  from 
Mr.  Herbert’s  body,  they  dispatched  their  second  vic- 
tim, Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  He  also  was  lying  on  a small 
bush,  quite  dead.  This  must  have  occurred  at  about 
4.46  p.m.  Here  the  robbers  divided,  one  party,  under 
Takos,  taking  the  remaining  prisoners  (Mr.  Vyner  and 
Count  De  Boyl),  choosing  the  path  leading  to  Skima- 
tari ; the  other  band,  under  Christos  (who  was  shortly 
afterward  killed),  keeping  parallel  to  the  beach.  Fol- 
lowing Takos’s  party  up  the  valley,  they  seem  to  have 
abandoned  their  Idea  of  going  to  Skimatari,  and  turn- 
ed so  as  to  leave  that  place  on  their  left,  making  to- 
ward Deamisi.  About  a mile  after  leaving  the  valley, 
four  miles  from  Delisie,  and  about  three  from  Skima- 
tari, was  discovered  the  body  of  Mr.  Vyner,  and  at 
about  100  yards  northeast  of  him  lay  the  murdered 
Count  De  BoyL  They  must  both  have  been  killed 
just  before  dark.  Very  shortly  after  this  occurrence 
all  punuit  was  stopped  by  night  coining  on,  with 
heavy  rain.” 

With  the  death  of  these  noble  victims  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  event  may  be  sup- 
posed to  end.  I will,  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner, touch  upon  a few  points.  The  question 
of  who  fired  first — the  brigands  upon  the 
soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  upon  the  brigands — 
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has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled,  nor 
does  it  much  matter.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  pursuing  soldiers  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  the  first  victims  (and 
they  were  dispatched  only  when  the  brig- 
ands perceived  that  they  could  no  longer 
keep  pace  with  them  in  their  flight),  they 
could  not  restrain  their  indignation,  and, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  fired  upon  the 
brigands,  and,  with  impetuosity,  overtook 
and  captured  others.  The  result  of  the  con- 
flict was  that  seven  of  the  brigands,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  brother  chiefs,  Christos  Arvan- 
itaki,  were  killed,  and  four — some  of  whom 
were  wounded — were  taken  prisoners.  Ten 
of  the  band,  with  the  other  chief,  Takos, 
made  good  their  escape  over  the  frontier 
into  Thessaly,  from  whence  they  originally 
came,  the  whole  band,  with  two  exceptions, 
being  Turkish  subjects.  An  English  official 
report  subsequently  stated  that  the  band 
“remained  unmolested”  at  the  village  of 
Koitza,  in  the  Turkish  provinces.  Since 
then  it  has  been  heard  from  in  various  parts, 
of  the  country,  and  both  the  Ottoman  and 
Greek  governments  have  offered  large  re- 
wards for  the  head  of  Takos,  the  daring 
leader  of  this  band  of  miscreants,  but  every 
effort  to  kill  or  to  take  him  has  proved  un- 
availing. His  followers  are  faithful  to  their 
chief,  and  the  chief  himself  too  wary  to  be 
entrapped. 

The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  foreigners 
were  brought  to  Athens,  and  received  all  the 
funeral  honors  which  a heart-stricken  com- 
munity could  pay  them,  the  King  in  person 
walking  in  the  procession,  with  the  minis- 
ters of  state,  civil  and  military  officials,  and 
the  diplomatic  body  in  uniform.  Such  a 
sadly  impressive  display  was  perhaps  never 
before  witnessed  in  Athens.  The  funereal 
pomp  was  overshadowed  by  the  intensity  of 
the  public  grief — grief  mingled  with  a cer- 
tain fear  of  the  opprobrium,  if  not  punish- 
ment, which  might  be  inflicted  upon  Greece 
by  a foreign  power  for  the  acts  of  foreign 
scoundrels  on  her  soil.  And  the  victims 
were  worthy  of  the  royal  and  civic  honors 
paid  to  their  mutilated  remains.  They  died, 
as  the  noble  Vyner  foretold,  “bravely,  as 
Englishmen  should  do.” 

In  Herbert  was  lost  a valued  friend — a 
man  whose  weak  physique  alone  threatened 
to  belie  his  high  promises  of  manhood.  He 
possessed  the  most  delicate  sensibility,  unit- 
ed with  mental  powers  of  high  cultivation. 
With  strong  opinions,  he  was  cool  in  debate, 
and  gracefully  yielded  to  argument.  It  was 
liis  ambition  to  enter  Parliament,  but  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  his  condition  of  health 
gave  a sober  tint  to  all  worldly  considera- 
tions. I remember  one  evening  he  appeared 
to  be  greatly  depressed,  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  remarked  that  he  had  been 
that  afternoon  to  look  at  the  Protestant 
burying-ground  at  Athens,  and  was  disap- 


pointed at  its  “look-out,”  adding,  after  a 
melancholy  pause,  “ I don’t  think  I should 

like  to  lie  there,  and  shall  tell  E to  send 

me  home  to  England.”  This  premonition  of 
early  death  may  be  some  consolation  to  the 
friends  at  home  who  were  called  to  mourn 
his  sudden  and  awful  fate. 

The  widow  of  one  of  the  victims,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  received  a voluntary  present  of 
£1000  from  the  King,  with  the  further  prom- 
ise that  his  Majesty  would  recommend  the 
Greek  Parliament  to  vote  her  an  annuity 
of  £400.  On  the  arrival  of  this  lady  in  En- 
gland, a liberal  subscription  was  taken  up  for 
her  there,  to  which  the  Greek  residents  were 
the  chief  contributors.  Finally,  through  the 
influence  of  the  London  Foreign-office,  the 
Greek  government  were  required  to  change 
the  original  suggestion  of  an  annuity  into  a 
positive  payment  of  £10,000  sterling  to  Mrs. 
Lloyd — a measure  which  did  not  pass  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  without  protracted 
debate,  in  which  England  was  handled  with- 
out gloves,  as  enforcing  a most  unjust  de- 
mand. When  at  last  it  was  passed  the  pay- 
ment was  declared  to  be  made,  not  as  a prec- 
edent for  the  future,  and  not  even  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  lady,  but  because  to  refuse 
to  pay  it  would  be  to  incur  further  pressure 
on  the  part  of  England  which  might  cost 
Greece  more  in  humiliation  and  in  money 
than  the  payment  of  the  first  demand, 
however  upj|ist.  Thus  Greece  put  another 
stone  in  her  already  well-filled  pocket  of 
English  injuries,  against  that  bitter  day  of 
reckoning  which,  weak  as  she  is,  she  trusts 
will  some  day  come.* 

The  heads  of  the  seven  brigands  killed  in 
the  conflict  near  Delisie  were  brought  to 
Athens,  and  displayed  on  a scaffolding  erect- 
ed in  an  open  place  near  the  city  amidst  the 
execrations  of  the  crowd. 

The  trial  of  the  captured  brigands,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  same  band  previously 
confined  in  the  prison  at  Athens,  was  a 
most  painfully  interesting  affair.  The 
court  was  crowded  with  spectators,  many 
from  the  best  classes  of  society,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  'with  all  the  so- 
lemnity of  law.  The  brigand  prisoners, 
weak  with  their  wounds,  were  brought  into 
the  court-room  on  litters,  producing  a lively 
impression.  A sketch  of  the  scene,  drawn 
by  one  of  the  English  barristers  present,  ap- 
peared in  the  Illustrated  London  News . Dur- 
ing their  confinement  in  jail  I was  permitted 
to  confer  with  them,  and  for  half  an  hour, 
with  an  interpreter,  was  shut  up  with  them 
in  a cell.  On  my  asking  the  most  intelli- 

• In  the  case  of  the  capture,  a few  years  ago,  by  Ital- 
ian brigands,  of  two  Englishmen,  Mr.  Moens  and  Rev. 
J.  C.  Murray  Aynsley,  Lord  Russell  declared  to  the 
Italian  embassador  in  London  that  those  gentlemen 
had  “ no  more  right  to  ask  the  Italian  government  to 
repay  them  their  ransom,  than  the  embassador  would 
have,  were  his  pocket  picked  on  London  Bridge,  to  re- 
claim the  value  from  the  English  nation.” 
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gent  of  the  three  who  were  captured  in  the 
conflict  why  the  foreigners  were  treated  so 
inhumanly,  he  threw  his  arms  out  in  the 
fashion  of  a nurse,  and  exclaimed,  “Inhu- 
manly ! we  treated  them  like  babies ;”  where- 
upon his  companions,  making  the  same  gest- 
ure, repeated  the  words,  “ Yes,  like  babies.” 
“And  why  did  you  murder  them  in  your 
flight  ?”  “ Ah,”  he  answered,  “ when  shots 

are  flying  thick  and  fast  about  one’s  head, 
one  does  not  know  exactly  what  he  does.” 

The  five  condemned  brigands  were  exe- 
cuted by  guillotine  at  Athens  on  the  20th 
of  June.  They  met  their  well-merited  death 
with  firmness,  but  elicited  no  particle  of 
sympathy  from  the  spectators. 

The  terrible  massacre  of  the  four  foreign- 
ers plunged  not  only  Athens  but  all  Greece 
into  the  deepest  mortification  and  affliction. 
In  England  the  news  of  the  capture  had  in 
the  first  instance  created  no  excitement. 
The  London  Times  pronounced  it  a “ come- 
dietta,” and  that  “ beyond  the  'payment  of 
the  ransom -money  there  was  scarcely  any 
element  of  inconvenience,  and  certainly 
none  of  danger  in  the  transaction.  It  was 
a customary  incident  of  the  spring ;”  and 
the  Times  went  on  to  suggest  that  in  case  of 
need  “a  detachment  from  Malta  might  be 
employed  in  aiding  the  Greek  government 
to  recover  our  snared  countrymen,”  a sug- 
gestion which  contained  in  it,  as  the  sequel 
proved,  the  very  “ element  of  danger”  which 
produced  the  fatal  result.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  “comedietta”  at  Marathon  turned 
into  a tragedy  by  the  employment  of  mili- 
tary measures,  than  a feeling  of  anger  was 
produced  in  England  which  vented  itself  in 
the  most  bitter  and  unjust  denunciations 
against  the  whole  Greek  nation.  The  Lon- 
don journals  declared  Greece  to  be  “ a coun- 
try 'whose  political  system  is  anarchy,  and 
whose  staple  industry  is  brigandage;”  “a 
miserable  failure,  and  a positive  nuisance  to 
Europe “ the  home  of  x^ifflans,  and  the  den 
of  assassins;”  “a  nest  of  robbers  and  pi- 
rates;” “a  mere  brigand’s  den;”  “the  St. 
Giles  of  Europe — the  Ratcliff  Highway  of 
the  world;”  “a  generation  of  bastards;” 
“a  convict  settlement — the  curse  of  the 
Levant ;”  “ a.  rickety  bantling,  and  a polit- 
ical swindle ;”  and  so  on  ad  nauseam . 

We  can  not  wonder  at  the  horror  and  an- 
ger of  Englishmen  when  the  news  of  the 
ruthless  slaughter  of  their  innocent  country- 
men was  telegraphed  to  London.  But  we 
are  apt  to  regard — at  least  we  wish  to  re- 
gard— the  press,  as  we  regard  a judicial  tri- 
bunal, as  raised  high  above  popular  pas- 
sions and  personal  vindictiveness ; as  a calm, 
unprejudiced  recorder  of  events,  postponing 
criticism  until  all  the  evidence  is  in,  and  a 
judgment  can  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  in- 
disputable facts. 

As  time  threw  light  upon  the  history  of 
events,  and  a better  understanding  of  the 


matter  cleared  the  Greek  government  and 
people  of  the  infamous  charges  laid  at  their 
feet,  public  opinion  was  modified;  and  al- 
though there  has  never  been  made  one  gen- 
erous retraction  of  these  charges,  silence  has 
given  assent  to  the  idea  that  they  were  un- 
supported by  facts/  Unfortunately,  through 
the  misunderstanding  of  a remark  made  by 
the  Greek  Prime  Minister  to  the  English  rep- 
resentative at  Athens,  the  impression  was 
conveyed  that  the  extraordinary  tenacity 
with  which  the  brigands  had  held  out  for 
amnesty  was  attributable  to  the  intrigues 
of  political  parties  who  wished  to  embarrass 
the  existing  ministry.  No  sooner  was  this 
idea  mooted  than  the  British  government 
demanded  that  a most  searching  judicial  in- 
vestigation should  be  had  at  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  and  bringing  to  judg- 
ment accomplices  of  the  crime  near  Marathon, 
and  that  two  English  barristers  should  be  al- 
lowed free  access  to  the  courts  to  watch  the 
proceedings.  After  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  unprecedented  character  of  the  last 
demand,  it  was  acceded  to.  The  preliminary 
examination  was  accordingly  instituted,  and 
occupied  in  duration  nearly  seven  months. 
The  number  of  arrests,  chiefly  shepherds  and 
peasants,  or  persons  of  a similar  condition  in 
life,  was  111.  Of  these,  two  died  in  prison ; 
forty-Beven  were  released  for  want  of  any 
evidence  against  them ; and  sixty-two  were 
sent  for  trial.  Several  of  these  last  were 
finally  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  on  proof 
of  having  protected,  given  food  to,  or  other- 
wise been  in  collusion  with  the  band,  and 
two  were  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life  for 
having  advised  the  brigand  band  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  travelers  to  Marathon,  and  urged 
them  to  wait  and  make  the  capture  on  their 
return.  The  only  person  of  any  social  stand- 
ing who  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
crime  was  a young  Englishman,  son  of  the 
proprietor  of  a largo  estate  in  Euboea,  which 
island  lies  along  the  coast  of  Greece  near  its 
northern  frontier,  and  not  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  terrible  events  recorded.  This  person 
had  in  his  employ  a brother  of  the  Arvanita- 
ki  brigand  chiefs,  and  had  had  business  rela- 
tions with  two  other  brothers  of  the  outlaws. 
A note,  said  to  have  been  signed  by  one  of 
the  brothers,  to  the  brigands,  aud  found  upon 
the  body  of  the  chief,  Christos,  urged  him  to 
be  firm  and  not  to  yield  the  point  of  amnesty. 
The  Englishman  himself  was  sent  to  the  brig- 

* “The  matter  is  dying  oat,”  said  a newspaper  man- 
ager in  London  when  requested  to  print  a few  new 
facts;  “it  is  not  worth  whiie  to  revive  discussion.” 
The  matter  is  dying  out,  but  in  ignorance,  not  in  en- 
lightenment ; and  if  a single  member  of  Parliament 
had  risen  in  his  seat  and  acknowledged  that  injustice 
had  been  done  to  Greece  in  any  one  particular,  Greece 
and  England  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  the 
honest  avowal.  How  can  great  Powers  hope  to  win 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  smaller  ones,  or  expect 
to  have  their  counsels  followed,  if  unwilling  to  make 
the  amende  honorable  which  in  private  life  a gentle- 
man never  refuses  to  his  inferior  ? 
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ands  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  captives ; and  whatever  he  may 
have  said  to  the  chiefs,  he  certainly  made 
no  concealment  of  his  opinion  that  “ amnes- 
ty ought  to  be  granted  to  the  brigands.” 
This  young  gentleman  had  not  only  employ- 
ed the  brothers  of  the  brigand  chiefs  in  busi- 
ness connected  with  his  estate,  but  he  stood 
in  relation  to  them  as  “ koumbtfros,”  or  com- 
pare ; that  is,  he  had  stood  godfather  to  the 
child  of  one  of  them,  and  was  bound  to  the 
outlaws  by  ties  which  in  Greece  are  regard- 
ed as  sacred.  His  position,  therefore,  was 
extremely  difficult. 

Such  a prisoner  and  such  a charge  were, 
indeed,  a most*  unexpected  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation instituted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  expectation  that  some  Greek 
statesman  or  other  would  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery.  No  wonder  that 
England  was  chagrined,  and  that  a desire  to 
“hush  up  the  matter”  was  expressed  in 
government  circles  in  London!  However, 
the  young  Englishman,-  whose  unfortunate 
relations  with  the  brothers  of  brigands  is  an 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  respectable  people 
can  not  always  avoid  seeming  complicity 
with  open-handed  criminals,  was  well  treat- 
ed. Unlike  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  low 
fellows  who  were  doomed  to  share  the  un- 
enviable hospitality  of  a loathsome  jail  un- 
til slow  justice  found  it  convenient  to  ex- 
amine into  their  case,  he  was  allowed  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Athens  en  parole,  and  to 


jyside  with  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  defend  him  in  a London 
journal  before  he  could  be  brought  to  trial. 
Finally,  as  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  he  was  not  even  brought 
to  trial,  the  evidence  being  insufficient  to 
sustain  a criminal  charge  against  him. 

The  English  minister  at  Athens  is  accused 
of  having  blundered  in  authorizing  or  in 
not  disapproving  of  the  military  measures, 
which,  after  much  earnest  consultation,  were 
resorted  to  by  the  government,  and  which, 
as  has  been  seen,  caused  the  death  of  the  cap- 
tives. However  opinions  may  vary  on  this 
point,  every  one,  upon  consideration,  will  at 
least  agree  with  the  English  minister  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  him  in  his  dispatch  to 
the  Foreign-office,  that  “ if  the  brigands  had 
been  allowed  to  carry  off  their  prisoners 
without  interruption  from  the  comparatively 
accessible  situation  they  were  then  in,  and 
if  the  captives  had  dropped  off  miserably  • 
one  by  one,  or  been  murdered  at  a later  pe- 
riod by  the  brigands  in  some  chance  en- 
counter with  the  troops,  it  would  equally 
have  been  said  that  they  (the  English  and 
Italian  ministers)  were  to  blame,  and  that 
they  ought  never  to  have  consented  to  their 
removal  from  Oropos ; that  a little  firmness 
would  have  forced  the  brigands  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  to  them;  in  short,  any 
misfortune  to  the  captives  would  always 
have  been  attributed  to  their  mismanage- 
ment.” 


CORN  FIELDS. 

By  CONSTANCE  P.  WOOLSON. 

In  the  broad  Ohio  lowlands,  in  the  sun’s  white  heat, 

In  the  shadowless  stillness  of  the  clear  August  noon, 

We  feel  the  full  earth’s  pulses  hot  and  strong  beneath  our  feet, 

The  ripeness  and  the  richness  of  their  rhythmical  beat, 

Saying,  “Ripen,  corn;  ripen  corn;  green  fields,  ripen  mellow;” 
Saying,  “Ripen,  com;  ripen,  corn;  green  ears,  ripen  yellow, 

For  the  harvest  comes  soon.”  • 

In  the  broad  Ohio  lowlands  thick  the  green  ranks  grow, 

In  straight  unbroken  furrows  to  the  east,  to  the  west ; 

The  tree-tops  in  the  distance  are  the  only  hills  they  know, 

So  they  proudly  lift  their  tasseled  heads,  whispering  low, 

Saying,  “Rustle,  leaves;  rustle,  leaves;  hear  the  furrows’  voices;” 
Saying,  “Rustle,  leaves;  rustle,  leaves;  all  the  field  rejoices, 

For  our  lot  is  the  best.” 

They  know  not  of  the  shadow  where  the  cool  mountains  stand; 

They  know  not  of  the  brook  with  the  dark  rocks  at  its  mouth  ; 

They  only  know  the  river  and  its  level  banks  of  sand—? 

They  only  know  the  river  moving  slow  through  the  land, 

Saying,  “Float,  lilies;  float,  lilies;  August’s  gold-crowned  daughters;” 
Saying,  “Float,  lilies;  float,  lilies;  on  my  sun-warmed  waters 
I bear  you  toward  the  South.” 

They  know  the  mellow  richness  of  the  brown  fervid  earth ; 

They  feel  the  prisoned  dew-drops  caught  in  the  misty  mom ; 

They  think  of  the  soft  rain-clouds,  of  their  early  spring-time  birth, 

And  they  sing  of  the  harvest  in  their  ripe  lusty  mirth, 

Saying,  “Shine,  heavens;  shine,  heavens;  pour  thy  splendor  on  us;” 
Saying,  “Shine,  heavens;  shine,  heavens;  send  down  now  upon  us 
The  glory  of  the  com.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices  of  conspicuous  Public  Men,  with  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities. — Accounts 
of  Congressional  and  other  Duels , and  personal  Col- 
lisions in  Congress , including  a Glance  at  Washing- 
ton Public  Life  during  several  Administrations. 

L 

MR.  CLAY  is  chiefly  known  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  as  a statesman  and  ora- 
tor. He  had  in  him  the  elements  of  a great 
lawyer,  bnt  his  early  training  was  defective, 
and  he  was  so  constantly  in  public  life  after 
arriving  at  the  period  of  manhood  that  he 
was  never  adequately  equipped  for  the  higher 
walks  of  the  profession.  He  was  eminently 
a man  of  action,  and  his  faculties  qualified 
him  for  any  task  that  he  might  undertake. 
With  a jury  or  a popular  audience  he  was 
surpassingly  powerful.  He  spoke  with  equal 
felicity  and  force,  although  he  had  not  that 
perfect  accuracy  of  expression  which  distin- 
guished the  writings  and  speeches  of  Mr. 
Webster.  In  the  power  of  controlling  and 
swaying  an  auditory,  Prentiss,  the  great  or- 
ator of  Mississippi,  was  his  only  superior 
among  all  his  contemporaries,  and  even  that 
master  of  the  art  of  persuasion  on  the  one 
hand  and  denunciation  on  the  other  hardly 
excelled  Mr.  Clay  as  a popular  speaker.  The 
great  Kentnckian  frequently  appeared  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
hut  he  was  often  overmatched  in  a legal  ar- 
gument. Charles  Hammond,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Mr.  Clay  were  engaged  on  opposite  sides 
in  the  important  suit  between  the  United 
States  Bank  and  the  State  of  Ohio.  Ham- 
mond was  the  more  profound  lawyer,  but 
Mr.  Clay’s  brilliant  declamation  obscured  and 
partially  nullified  his  cogent  and  logical  ar- 
guments. Tennessee  and  Mississippi  bad  a 
protracted  controversy  respecting  the  inter- 
state slave-trade,  which  was  finally  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Robert  J.  Walker 
was  employed  by  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Clay 
appeared  for  Tennessee.  Walker  was  a man 
of  great  astuteness,  adroit  and  accom- 
plished, and  the  general  impression  was 
that  he  had  the  better  of  Mr.  Clay  before 
the  court 

Mr.  Clay  on  one  occasion  in  the  Senate 
exhibited  a degree  of  dramatic  power,  a fac- 
ulty of  imitation  and  personation  of  his 
political  opponents,  that  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  heard  him.  He  undertook 
to  paint  a scene  that  occurred  the  night  pre- 
vious at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Tyler’s  veto 
of  the  Bank  hill  aroused  a strong  feeling  of 
indignation  among  a portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Washington,  and  a considerable 
number  of  the  malcontents  collected  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  to  express  their  feelings 
by  opprobrious  remarks  and  other  evidences 
of  disapprobation  and  disgust.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  on  the  same  night  of  this  disor- 
derly and  insulting  demonstration  a number 


of  Democratic  Senators  made  a compliment- 
ary visit  to  the  President  to  express  their 
satisfaction  at  the  service  he  had  rendered 
in  arresting  the  bank  charter.  A resolution 
of  inquiry  into  the  disturbances  at  the  White 
House  was  moved  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Clay,  ingeniously  and  mischievously  con- 
founding the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  mob 
with  the  visit  of  the  Democratic  Senators, 
gave  a graphic  and  most  amusing  account 
of  the  affair,  putting  into  the  mouths  of  the 
visitors,  and  several  Senators  who  were  not 
present,  characteristic  and  appropriate  ad- 
dresses to  the  President.  It  was  a new  rdle 
for  Mr.  Clay.  In  harsh,  scathing  ridicule  he 
was  always  effective,  and  no  man  excelled 
him  in  vehement  denunciation  or  unsparing 
vituperation.  But  he  had  not  a keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  nor  was  he  generally  happy 
in  humorous  allusion  or  fanciful  illustration. 
One  of  the  happiest  hits  of  his  life  was  on 
the  occasion  referred  to.  The  resolution  of 
inquiry,  offered  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Mr.  Clay  said,  in  substance, 
that  if  any  such  proceedings  did  occur,  they 
were  certainly  very  wrong.  The  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, whoever  he  may  be,  should  be  treat- 
ed with  becoming  respect,  if  not  for  his  per- 
sonal character,  on  account  of  the  exalted 
office  he  holds.  He  had  read  with  great 
pleasure  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  an 
early  meeting  held  by  the  orderly  and  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Washington  in  repro- 
bation of  those  disturbances.  But  if  the 
resolution  had  been  adopted,  he  had  intend- 
ed to  move  the  appointment  of  a select  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
chairman,  to  be  composed  of  a majority  of 
his  political  friends.  And  for  this  reason : 
he  had  heard  that  about  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  that  same  night  there  was  an  ir- 
ruption on  the  President’s  house  of  the  whole 
Loco-foco  party  in  Congress,  and  he  had  been 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  alleged  disorders 
might  have  grown  out  of  that  fact.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  whole  party  was  there, 
and  no  spectacle,  he  was  sure,  could  have 
been  more  amusing  or  ridiculous.  If  he 
could  have  been  in  a position  to  witness  that 
extraordinary  reunion,  he  should  have  had 
an  enjoyment  which  no  dramatic  perform- 
ance could  communicate.  He  could  almost 
fancy  that  he  could  then  see  the  principal 
dramatis  persona  who  figured  in  the  scene. 
There  stood  the  grave  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina — 

Mr.  Calhoun  instantly  rose  and  insisted 
upon  explaining,  saying  he  was  not  there, 
but  Mr.  Clay  refused  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  Senator  must  excuse  him.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  his  picture  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  should  have  been  present.  With 
his  permission,  he  was  there.  Tall,  care- 
worn, with  furrowed  brow,  haggard,  intently 
gazing,  looking  as  if  he  were  analyzing  the 
last  abstraction  that  sprang  from  mota- 
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physician’s  brain,  he  mattered  to  himself, 
“ This  is  indeed  a crisis !” 

Then  there  was  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  King]. 

“ I was  there,  Mr.  President,”  inteijected 
Mr.  King. 

No  doubt  of  it,  said  Mr.  Clay.  The  Sen- 
ator was  standing  upright,  and  gracefully 
regarding  the  scene  as  if  he  were  prepared 
to  settle  the  latest  disputed  question  of  or- 
der. Not  far  off  stood  the  honorable  Sena- 
tors from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The  lat- 
ter, throwing  a scornful  glance  at  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  exclaimed,  “ He  a 
statesman ! why,  he  never  invented  a hum- 
bug!” 

Mr.  Benton  said,  " I was  not  there.” 

Mr.  Clay,  accepting  the  denial  of  Mr  Ben- 
ton, proceeded : He  stood  corrected.  He  was 
only  imagining  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  have  said  if  he  had  been  there. 
Then  there  stood  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Cuthbert],  debating  in  his  mind  how 
he  should  make  his  next  attack  upon  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan] 
was  undoubtedly  the  spokesman  for  his 
whole  party.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  could  not 
pretend  to  imitate  the  gentleman’s  well- 
known  eloquence,  but  he  must  make  a hum- 
ble essay  toward  the  kind  of  speech  which 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  deliver : 

“ May  it  please  your  Excellency : A num- 
ber of  your  present  political  friends,  late 
your  political  opponents,  in  company  with 
myself,  have  come  to  deposit  at  your  Excel- 
lency’s feet  the  evidences  of  our  loyalty  and 
devotion,  and  they  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  make  me  the  organ  of  their  sentiments 
and  feelings.  We  are  here  more  particu- 
larly to  present  to  your  Excellency  our 
grateful  and  m<pt  cordial  congratulations 
on  your  rescue  of  the  country  from  a fla- 
grant and  alarming  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  creation  of  a Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  our  profound  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  veto  by  which  you 
have  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  your  admin- 
istration, and  so  greatly  honored  yourself. 
And  we  would  dwell  particularly  on  the  un- 
answerable reasons  and  cogent  arguments 
with  which  the  notification  of  the  act  to 
the  Legislature  had  been  accompanied.  We 
had  been  ourselves  struggling  for  days  and 
weeks  to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  the  monster  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  We  had  expended  all 
our  logic,  exerted  all  our  ability,  employed 
all  our  eloquence ; but  in  spite  of  our  ut- 
most efforts,  the  friends  of  your  Excellency 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
proved  too  strong  for  us.  And  we  have  now 
come  to  thank  you  for  beating  your  own 
.friends  — an  achievement  far  beyond  our 
powers.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  made  a tart  reply,  but  the 


other  Democratic  Senators  took  the  imagi- 
nary scene  in  good  temper ; and  Mr.  Clay’s 
versatility  and  presence  of  mind,  with  liis 
wonderful  graces  of  elocution,  had  a pleas- 
ing effect  upon  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  all  men,  relished  a personal 
discussion  — a duel,  with  words  for  the 
weapons.  He  excelled  in  philippic  and  re- 
tort, and  never  flinched  when  he  met  an 
antagonist  who  could  give  as  well  as  take. 
He  was  merciless  in  a skirmish  of  this  kind, 
and  had  no  hesitation  in  alluding  to  phys- 
ical defects  or  natural  infirmities  of  any  de- 
scription. He  indulged  frequently  in  coarse 
pleasantries  and  unsparing  ridicule.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  his  pet  aversion,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  dislike  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son. Mr.  Buchanan  had  a defect  in  his 
sight,  a sort  of  u>afl-eye,  or  cross-eye,  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  obliquity  of 
vision.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  the  majority,  Mr.  Clay  com- 
plained of  some  act  of  Mr.  Wright,  alluding 
to  him  as  the  “ leader  of  the  Senate.”  From 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Clay  was  standing,  Mr. 
Wright  and  Mr,  Buchanan  were  nearly  in  a 
range  in  the  semicircle.  Mr.  Buchanan  rose 
to  reply,  supposing  himself  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to.  Mr.  Clay,  with  an  expression  on 
his  face  compounded  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt, said:  “Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  giving  himself  a deal 
of  unnecessary  trouble.  I made  no  allu- 
sion to  him,  Sir.  I spoke  of  the  leader  of 
the  Senate,”  pointing  unmistakably  to  Mr. 
Wright. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  with  much  embarrassment, 
hesitatingly  rejoined,  “ Mr.  President,  I did 
not  intend  to  arrogate  to  myself  any  such 
distinction.  I make  no  pretensions  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  Senate  [“  I should  hope 
not,”  inteijected  Mr.  Clay,  without  rising] ; 
but  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  certainly 
looked  at  me.” 

“ No,  Mr.  President,  I did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  was  not  that  I looked  ah  the  Sen- 
ator [here  he  held  his  hands  up,  making  a 
cross  with  two  fingers] ; it  was  the  way  the 
Senator  looked  at  me.” 

At  another  time  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan fell  into  a controversial  discussion, 
in  which  personalities  were  freely  inter- 
changed. Mr.  Clay  at  last  alluded  to  some 
transaction  involving  Mr.  Buchanan,  much 
to  that  gentleman’s  embarrassment,  who 
hesitated  and  stammered,  but  finally  recov- 
ing himself,  said  he  could  retort  upon  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  intimated  that 
he  could  reveal  a secret  that  he  would  not 
like  to  have  made  public,  hinting  at  some- 
thing which  was  understood  by  Mr.  Clay. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  the  latter  exclaimed  in 
a loud  and  imperious  tone, 

“No,  Sir,  not  a word!  That  subject  is 
taboo.” 

“ But  the  Senator  has  spoken  of  my  pri 
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vate  affairs,  and  I must  be  allowed  a similar 
license." 

“ Proceed,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Clay;  “but  un- 
derstand that  you  proceed  at  your  peril — 
your  personal  peril  !" 

Mr.  Buchanan  sank  into  his  seat,  turning 
the  color  of  his  white  cravat,  without  utter- 
ing another  word. 

Mr.  Clay,  although  prompt  to  resent  an 
affront,  and  always  ready  for  a duel  either 
with  words  or  pistols,  never  promoted  strife 
unless  he  had  a hand  in  the  contest,  and 
frequently  adjusted  personal  difficulties  by 
his  great  moral  energy  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. It  was  said  of  him  by  a shrewd  judge 
of  men,  Dr.  Linn,  a colleague  of  Colonel  Ben- 
ton in  the  Senate,  that  Clay  was  never  an 
indifferent  spectator  when  a quarrel  was  in 
progress.  If  he  could  not  be  counted  in,  he 
always  came  forward  with  a compromise. 
He  was  so  fond  of  peace  and  harmony  (hat  he 
was  willing  to  fight  upon  that  issue  at  any 
time. 

John  Holmes  was  in  the  Senate,  from 
Maine,  an  able  man,  and  always  personally 
popular ; but  the  mutations  of  party  threw 
him  into  the  minority  at  home,  and  he  was 
instructed  by  the  State  Legislature  to  vote 
upon  some  important  question  against  his 
convictions  of  what  was  right  and  proper. 
Mr.  Holmes  resented  this  as  an  impertinence, 
and  addressed  a letter  to  the  people  of  his 
State,  modestly  informing  them  that  the  Leg- 
islature was  not  competent  to  instruct  him  ; 
that,  with  his  age  and  experience  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  more 
fitting  for  him  to  instruct  the  Legislature, 
and  he  proceeded  to  read  the  members  a 
sharp  lecture,  pointing  out  where  they  had 
erred,  and  enjoining  them  to  avoid  such  mis- 
takes in  the  future.  Naturally  enough,  this 
was  too  much  for  the  forbearance  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  they  plainly  intimated  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  need  not  expect  a re-elec- 
tion. About  this  time  Mr.  Clay  had  inter- 
posed in  a bitter  quarrel  between  two  friends, 
and  by  dint  of  remonstrance  and  persuasion 
prevented  a duel  that  seemed  to  be  immi- 
nent and  unavoidable,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  body.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Holmes,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  fa- 
miliar intimacy,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  said,  “ Harry,  you  are  an  astonish- 
ingly fine  fellow.  You  settle  difficulties 
with  wonderful  facility.  You  are  the  great 
pacificator  of  the  age.  Can’t  you  give  me 
a little  help  in  my  present  embarrassment  t 
I have  a slight  misunderstanding  with  the 
Legislature  of  my  State.  If  you  would  take 
a run  down  to  Augusta  you  might  arrange 
the  difficulty,  and  then  you  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  my  company  during  another 
term." 

In  public  affairs  Mr.  Clay’s  policy  was  that 
of  concession  and  compromise.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  effects  of  his 


efforts  in  that  way  were  as  salutary  and 
beneficial  as  they  were  in  the  adjustment 
of  personal  quarrels.  They  tended  to  the 
postponement  of  evil  consequences  rather 
than  their  final  prevention.  They  were 
temporary  in  effect,  allaying  discontent  and 
uneasiness  for  the  moment,  but  which  gen- 
erally became  more  irritating  and  dangerous 
from  the  lapse  of  time.  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  a measure  of  that  character. 
The  truce  between  the  North  and  South  was 
a hollow  one,  and  when  hostilities  were  re- 
newed the  quarrel  was  more  bitter  than  ever. 
The  graduated  tariff  of  1832  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  constructed  on  the 
principle  so  often  adopted  by  petit  juries,  of 
splitting  the  difference,  leaving  parties  liti- 
gant dissatisfied  and  ready  to  reopen  the 
case  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  compro- 
mise of  the  slavery  controversy  in  1850  was 
a temporary  expedient  postponing  a rupt- 
ure, the  conflicting  forces,  meantime,  getting 
I more  and  more  exasperated,  and  finally  the 
great  struggle  of  1861  being  the  ultimate 
consequence.  Wise  statesmanship  looks  to 
the  eradication  of  existing  evils;  empiricism 
seeks  merely  to  put  off  the  evil  day. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  in  1848  was  the  culmination  of 
his  chagrin,  mortification,  and  wrath  at  the 
final  overthrow  of  all  his  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion. He  aspired  to  the  Presidency  with  a 
degree  of  solicitude  and  anxiety  that  finally 
became  a passionate  longing.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic,  sanguine  man,  confident  in  his 
own  powers,  and  clear  and  decided  in  his 
convictions.  He  was  not  amenable  to  coun- 
sel or  advice,  nor  did  he  ever  receive  contra- 
diction graciously.  That  he  was  patriotic 
and  conscientious  in  his  public  life  I have 
no  more  doubt  than  that  he  was  strictly  . 
honest  and  faithful  in  all  his  private  rela- 
tions. He  wished  to  be  President  for  many 
reasons.  He  was  certain  that  his  theory  of 
the  policy  of  the  government  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Then  he  had  the  strongest  de- 
sire to  gratify  and  reward  his  friends,  and  at 
the  same  time  punish  his  enemies.  His  de- 
feat in  the  National  Convention  at  Harris- 
burg was  a grievous  disappointment.  Then 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaign 
of  1844  bore  heavily  upon  him,  and  the  infe- 
licity of  the  situation  was  aggravated  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  owed  his  defeat  largely 
to  his  self-conceit,  obstinacy,  and  contempt- 
uous rejection  of  the  advice  of  judicious 
friends.  Soon  after  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Clay,  John  C.  Wright  and  Judge  Burnett,  of 
Cincinnati,  visited  Ashland  with  a view  of 
conferring  with  Mr.  Clay  in  regard  to  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  conducting  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Wright,  from  whom  I had  the 
particulars  of  the  interview,  was  a gentle- 
man of  great  astuteness,  a practiced  polit- 
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ical  manager,  and  understood  the  temper 
and  feelings  of  the  people  as  well  as  any 
man  in  the  country.  He  had  served  many 
years  in  Congress  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  was 
held  by  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  Their 
pleasant  relations  might  have  been  slightly 
disturbed  by  the  confidential  intimacy  that 
had  subsisted  between  General  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Wright ; but  Mr.  Clay  appreciated  the 
ability  and  good  faith  of  Mr.  Wright,  and 
was  as  likely  to  listen  patiently  to  his  sug- 
gestions as  to  those  of  any  other  states- 
man. The  Texas  question  was  then  looming 
threateningly  in  the  distance,  and,  as  a dis- 
turbing force  in  the  Presidential  field,  re- 
quired delicate  handling.  There  were  other 
points,  too,  upon  which  a hasty  decision 
might  have  a disastrous  effect.  Mr.  Wright 
said  that  Judge  Burnett  and  himself  desired 
simply  to  make  such  suggestions  as  were  de- 
manded by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  to  see  if  they  could  receive  the  acqui- 
escence of  Mr.  Clay.  He  met  them  as  they 
approached  his  house,  greeting  them  in  his 
usual  hearty  way,  expressing  himself  grati- 
fied at  the  visit.  The  moment  the  saluta- 
tions were  over,  Mr.  Clay  said,  “ Wright,  I 
know  what  you  have  come  for:  you  want 
to  take  me  into  keeping,  as  you  did  Harri- 
son.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Wright.  “We  came 
down  to  talk  over  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  specially  to  consider  how  this  Texas 
matter  is  to  be  treated.” 

“I  intend  to  conduct  the  campaign  my- 
self,” retorted  Mr.  Clay.  “ It  shall  never  be 
charged  upon  me  that  I am  in  the  hands  of 
a committee.  I will  not  surrender  my  inde- 
pendence, or  submit  to  be  guided  by  any 
body.” 

“ Then  all  I have  to  say  is,  that  Pm  sorry 
we  took  the  trouble  to  come  down.  You 
will  manage  your  affairs  in  your  own  way, 
of  course ; and  as  sure  as  you  are  now 
alive,  so  surely  you  will  be  defeated  next 
November.” 

“Then  I’ll  go  down  with  my  colors  fly- 
ing. Wright,  you  are  a prophet  of  evil. 
But  you  don’t  alarm  me.  Let  us  have  a 
drop  of  Bourbon,  and  consider  the  matter 
settled.” 

The  final  struggle  took  place  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention.  There  was  a pro- 
tracted contest.  Mr.  Clay’s  Mends  made  a 
desperate  stand  in  his  behalf,  knowing  it  to 
be  his  last  chance.  His  nomination  was  re- 
sisted with  great  vigor  and  determination, 
especially  by  gentlemen  who  had  smarted 
under  the  lash  which  he  wielded  so  unspar- 
ingly in  Congress.  And  when  General  Tay- 
lor received  a majority  vote  in  the  conven- 
tion, William  S.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  who  had 
recently  retired  from  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  who  at  one  time  had  been 
Mr.  Clay’s  warm  admirer,  expressed  his  grat- 
ification at  the  result  in  the  following  fer- 


vent language : “ Thank  God,  we  have  got 
rid  of  the  old  tyrant  at  last !” 

Mr.  Clay  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate preparatory  to  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  in  1844,  and  retired  to  his  home 
in  Kentucky.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk 
the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  private  life  be- 
came irksome  to  him,  and  he  pined  for  the 
bustle  and  excitement  attendant  upon  Con- 
gressional service,  and  his  State  gladly  re- 
turned him  to  the  Senate. 

Advancing  years  brought  upon  him  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  Taylor  he  was 
disposed  again  to  resign ; but  his  will  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  and,  animated  by  a feeling  of 
resentment  toward  those  who  had  thwarted 
his  wishes,  he  went  to  Washington,  as  he 
said,  to  protect  his  Mends,  who  were  in  dan- 
ger of  proscription,  from  the  men  w ho  had 
successfully  conspired  against  him.  Meeting 
him  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government, 
he  spoke  in  his  usual  decided  and  denun- 
ciatory tones  of  his  opponents  in  the  Whig 
party.  His  utterances  were  characteristic 
and  as  emphatic  as  ever.  “ I go  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  last  time,”  said  he,  “ with  re- 
luctance, and  against  my  wishes  and  judg- 
ment. My  relations  to  the  Whigs  are  whol- 
ly changed  by  the  events  of  the  past  year. 
Whatever  of  obligations  I may  have  been 
under  to  the  party  are  now  discharged,  and 
I shall  take  my  seat  in  the  Senate  with  lit- 
tle hope  of  rendering  any  service  to  the 
country,  but  solely  to  prevent  my  Mends 
from  being  sacrificed  by  this  piebald  admin- 
istration.” 

He  died  a disappointed  and  unhappy  man, 
the  injustice  and  ingratitude  to  which  he 
felt  that  he  had  been  subjected  rankling 
like  a personal  indignity  to  the  last. 


ALIVE. 

By  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

Wmov  the  wild  wake-robin  starts  in  the  wood 
At  the  joy  of  the  earth  who  escapes  her  ban. 

And  the  birches  flatter  in  breezy  mood. 

And  the  qaick  brooks  ran  and  sing  in  the  san 
To  some  strain  of  the  song  of  the  morning-stars ; 

When  the  gay  rhodoras  throng  the  swamp, 

Like  a settling  cloud  of  wingto  things 

All  a-quiver  in  purple  pomp. 

And  their  green  and  gold  the  ferns  unfold 

To  the  far-heard  murmur  of  hastening  springs ; 

When  trilliums  nod,  and  the  columbines 
Spread  like  flames  through  the  forest  gloom ; 

■When  in  open  field  the  white-weed  shines, 

And  the  birds  and  bees  in  the  apple-trees 
Bart  through  skies  of  blue  and  of  bloom ; 

When  the  whole  bright  orb  is  flashing  along 
With  her  cloudy  gossamers  round  her  curled, 

A thing  of  blossom  and  leaf  and  song— 

Still,  I cry,  is  He  far  as  the  farthest  star* 

Or  living  and  pulsing  across  His  world? 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MURET,  A D.  1213. 


[Down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  while  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  in  a state  of  despotism  and 
servitude,  8pain  was  the  stronghold  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

“Civil  liberty  was  preserved  as  perfect  in  Spain,”  says  Sismondi,  in  speaking  of  this  period,  “as  it  can  be 
under  any  constitution All  classes  were  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  representation,  and  every  Span- 

iard was  taught  to  place  a due  value  on  his  privileges  as  a citizen  and  on  his  nobility  as  a Visigoth  — When 
political  liberty  was  once  properly  appreciated,  religious  servitude  could  not  long  continue  to  exist — About 
the  twelfth  century  the  kings  of  Aragon  granted  free  liberty  of  conscience  in  their  states  to  the  Paulicians  and 
to  the  sectaries  who  afterward  acquired  the  name  of  Albigenses.  They  likewise  took  up  arms  in  their  defense 
in  that  deadly  crusade  which  was  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort ; and  Pedro  IL  of  Aragon  was  slain  in  1218, 
at  the  battle  of  Muret,  fighting  against  these  crusaders  and  in  the  cause  of  religious  toleration.” 

Whatever  faults  have  been  attributed  to  Don  Pedro,  he  was,  says  Sismondi,  ™ a brave  soldier,  a skillful  pol- 
itician, and  an  elegant  troubadour.”  His  reign  was  a happy  and  prosperous  one  for  his  people,  and  he  died, 
says  the  old  French  historian,  Loys  de  Mayerae,  “ apres  avoir  regne  heureusement  et  en  grande  reputation 
respace  de  dixneuf  ans,  trois  mois,  et  vingt  jours.”] 


Beside  the  Guadalquivir  is  heard  the  bugle's  note; 

From  the  old  Moorish  fastnesses  a hundred  banners  float; 

The  shout  goes  up  for  Freedom!  O hearts  so  strong  and  bold, 
Forget  not  in  your  glory  the  glorious  days  of  old! 

For  again  they  dawn,  they  brighten,  they  start  to  life  again — 
The  good  old  days  when  Pedro  ruled  within  the  realm  of  Spain. 


Those  were  the  days  of  Gothic  pride  and  spirit  yet  unbroke ; 

No  Spanish  neck  had  tamely  bowed  beneath  a despot’s  yoke; 

No  Ferdinand  had  on  the  land  sent  out  his  edicts  dire; 

No  schismatic  had  for  his  faith  laid  down  his  life  in  fire ; 

No  Spanish  galley  filled  with  slaves  had  ever  crossed  the  main — 

In  those  good  days  when  Pedro  ruled  within  the  realm  of  Spain. 

Then  freemen  met  at  council-board,  and  freemen  tilled  the  sod; 
Then  men  were  free  even  as  they  pleased  to  kneel  and  worship  God. 
And  the  name  of  Spain  was  hated  by  the  nations  of  the  West, 
Becanse  she  succored  the  enslaved  and  battled  for  the  oppressed; 
And  kings  led  forth  her  armies  to  break  the  tyrant’s  chain, 

In  those  brave  days  when  Pedro  ruled  within  the  land  of  Spain. 

Don  Pedro  sends  his  summons.  They  come,  each  stalwart  knight; 
There  Gomez,  lord  of  Luna,  rides,  and  Aznar,  fierce  in  fight: 

The  noblest  blood  of  Aragon,  the  blazons  of  their  shields 
Were  won  in  many  a well-fought  day  on  Moorish  battle-fields. 

To  Saragossa’s  stately  halls  they  throng — a gorgeous  train; 

They  gather  round  Don  Pedro,  their  liege,  the  lord  of  Spain. 


“ Brave  Spaniards,  who  so  well  have  kept  our  liberties  of  old, 

And  to  no  foreigner  paid  yet  our  homage  or  our  gold, 

See  now  what  tyrant  armies  work  in  Languedoc  their  ills — 

The  thunders  of  their  horse-hoofs  shake  the  Pyrenean  hills. 

The  oppressed  cry  out  to  us  for  aid:  they  shall  not  cry  in  vain: 
Come,  follow  me,  and  fight  for  God,  for  freedom,  and  for  Spain!” 

The  armies  of  De  Montfort  with  cross  on  breast  advance; 

There  are  the  priests  of  Italy,  the  lords  and  dukes  of  France ; 

Red  are  they  with  the  slaughters  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 

The  funeral  pyres  of  Villemur,  the  flames  of  Carcassonne ; 

They  have  trampled  on  a hecatomb  of  babes  and  women  slain, 

And  now  by  the  Garonne  they  stand  to  wait  the  knights  of  Spain. 

’Twas  in  the  balmy  sweetness  of  a soft  September  day 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  Don  Pedro  led  the  array ; 

The  spearmen  of  Toulouse  were  there,  the  horsemen  clad  in  mail. 

The  banners  of  proud  Aragon  waved  brightly  on  the  gale; 

By  Muret’s  ancient  fortress  the  gallant  troops  draw  rein: 

There,  grappling,  meet  the  lords  of  France  and  chevaliers  of  Spain. 

Alas ! brave  heart ! Don  Pedro ! that  field  of  battle  gave 
To  thee  the  hero’s  guerdon — the  glory  and  the  grave. 

“Tis  I,  the  king,  Don  Pedro,”  he  challenges  the  foe; 

’Gainst  him  a hundred  men  to  one  the  treach'rous  Frenchmen  go; 
They  whelm  him  with  their  numbers;  he  sinks  upon  the  plain: 

There,  heaped  with  dead,  lies  cold  and  still  the  bravest  heart  of  Spain 

For  it  pleased  the  Lord  of  battles  to  suffer  for  a time 
The  oppressor  to  fill  full  his  cup  of  slaughter  and  of  crime ; 

And  fair  Provence  lies  desolate,  her  strongholds  are  no  more, 

Her  cities  leveled  in  the  dust,  her  vineyards  drenched  in  gore ; 

And  a wail  through  Saragossa  goes : they  chant  a sad  refrain — 

A dirge  for  brave  Don  Pedro,  the  noblest  knight  of  Spain. 
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A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
Bt  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  L 

A YOUNG  lady  sat  pricking  a framed  can- 
vas in  the  drawing-room  of  Kent  Villa, 
a mile  from  Gravesend.  She  was  making, 
at  a cost  of  time  and  tinted  wool,  a chair 
cover,  admirably  unfit  to  be  sat  upon — ex- 
cept by  some  peevish  artist  bent  on  oblit- 
erating discordant  colors.  To  do  her  justice, 
her  mind  was  not  in  her  work ; for  she  rustled 
softly  with  restlessness  as  she  sat,  and  she 
rose  three  times  in  twenty  minutes  and  went 
to  the  window.  Thence  she  looked  down, 
over  a trim  flowery  lawn,  and  long  sloping 
meadows,  on  to  the  silver  Thames,  alive  with 
steamboats  plowing,  white  sails  bellying, 
and  great  ships  carrying  to  and  fro  the 
treasures  of  the  globe.  From  this  fair  land- 
scape and  epitome  of  commerce  she  retired 
each  time  with  listless  disdain.  She  was 
waiting  for  somebody. 

Yet  she  was  one  of  those  whom  few  men 
care  to  keep  waiting.  Rosa  Lusignan  was 
a dark  but  dazzling  beauty,  with  coal-black 
hair  and  glorious  dark  eyes  that  seemed  to 
beam  with  soul  all  day  long ; her  eyebrows, 
black,  straightish,  and  rather  thick,  would 
have  been  majestic,  and  too  severe,  had  the 
other  features  followed  suit ; but  her  black 
brows  were  succeeded  by  long  silky  lashes, 
a sweet  oval  face,  two  pouting  lips  studded 
with  ivory,  and  an  exquisite  chin,  as  feeble 
as  any  man  could  desire  in  the  partner  of  his 
bosom.  Person — straight,  elastic,  and  rath- 
er tall.  Mind — nineteen.  Accomplishments 
— numerous : a poor  French  scholar,  a worse 
German,  a worst  English,  an  admirable  dan- 
cer, an  inaccurate  musician,  a good  rider,  a 
bad  draughtswoman,  a bad  hair-dresser,  at 
the  mercy  of  her  maid;  a hot  theologian, 
knowing  nothing,  a sorry  accountant,  no 
housekeeper,  no  seamstress,  a fair  embroid- 
eress,  a capital  geographer,  and  no  cook. 

Collectively,  viz.,  mind  and  body,  the  girl 
we  kneel  to.  « 

This  ornamental  member  of  society  now 
glanced  at  the  clock  once  more,  and  then 
glided  to  the  window  for  the  fourth  time. 
She  peeped  at  the  side  a good  while  with 
superfluous  slyness,  or  shyness,  and  present- 
ly she  drew  back,  blushing  crimson ; then 
she  peeped  again,  still  more  furtively,  then 
retired  softly  to  her  frame,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  set  to  work  in  earnest.  As  she  plied 
her  harpoon,  smiling  now,  the  large  and 
vivid  blush  that  had  suffused  her  face  and 
throat  turned  from  carnation  to  rose,  and 
melted  away  slowly  but  perceptibly,  and 
ever  so  sweetly ; and  somebody  knocked  at 
the  street-door. 


The  blow  seemed  to  drive  her  deeper  into 
her  work.  She  leaned  over  it,  graceful  as  a 
willow,  and  so  absorbed,  she  could  not  even 
see  the  door  of  the  room  open,  and  Doctor 
Staines  come  in. 

All  the  better:  her  not  perceiving  that 
slight  addition  to  her  furniture  gives  me  a 
moment  to  describe  him. 

A young  man,  five  feet  eleven  inches  high, 
very  square -shouldered  and  deep-chested, 
but  so  symmetrical  and  light  in  his  move-, 
ments  that  his  size  hardly  struck  one  at 
first.  He  was  smooth  shaved,  all  but  a 
short,  thick,  auburn  whisker ; his  hair  was 
brown.  His  features  no  more  than  comely : 
the  brow  full ; the  eyes  wide  apart  and  deep- 
seated  ; the  lips  rather  thin,  but  expressive ; 
the  chin  solid  and  square.  It  was  a face  of 
power,  and  capable  of  harshness,  but  leav- 
ened by  an  eye  of  unusual  color,  between  ha- 
zel  and  gray,  and  wonderfully  tender.  In 
complexion  he  could  not  compare  with  Rosa ; 
his  cheek  was  clear  but  pale ; for  few  young 
men  had  studied  night  and  day  so  constant- 
ly. Though  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
he  was  literally  a learned  physician,  deep  in 
hospital  practice,  deep  in  books,  especially 
deep  in  German  science,  too  often  neglected, 
or  skimmed,  by  English  physicians.  He  had 
delivered  a course  of  lectures  at  a learned 
university  with  general  applause. 

As  my  reader  has  divined,  Rosa  was  pre- 
paring the  comedy  of  a cool  reception ; but, 
looking  up,  she  saw  his  pale  cheek  tinted 
with  a lover’s  beautiful  joy  at  the  bare  sight 
of  her,  and  his  soft  eye- so  divine  with  love 
that  she  had  not  the  heart  to  chill  him. 
She  gave  him  her  hand  kindly,  and  smiled 
brightly  on  him  instead  of  remonstrating. 
She  lost  nothing  by  it,  for  the  very  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  excuse  himself  eagerly. 
“I  am  behind  time:  the  fact  is,  just  as  I 
was  mounting  my  horse  a poor  man  came  to 
the  gate  to  consult  me.  He  had  a terrible 
disorder  I have  sometimes  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting— I attack  the  cause  instead  of  the 
symptoms,  which  is  the  old  practice — and 
so  that  detained  me.  You  forgive  me  f” 

“ Of  course.  Poor  man ! Only  you  said 
you  wanted  to  see  papa,  and  he  always  goes 
out  at  two.” 

When  she  had  been  betrayed  into  saying 
this  she  drew  in  suddenly,  and  blushed  with 
a pretty  consciousness. 

“Then  don’t  let  me  lose  another  minute,” 
said  the  lover.  “Have  you  prepared  him 
for — for  what  I am  going  to  have  the  au- 
dacity to  sayt” 

Rosa  answered,  with  some  hesitation,  “I 
must  have — a little.  When  I refused  Col- 
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onel  Bright — yon  need  not  devour  my  hand 
quite — he  is  forty.” 

Her  sentence  ended,  and  away  went  the 
origiual  topic,  and  grammatical  sequence 
along  with  it.  Christopher  Staines  recap- 
tured them  both.  “ Yes,  dear,  when  yon  re- 
fused Colonel  Bright — ■” 

“Well,  papa  was  astonished,  for  every 
body  says  the  Colonel  is  a most  eligible 
match.  Don’t  yon  hate  that  expression  f 
I do.  Eligible !” 

Christopher  made  due  haste  and  recap- 
tured her.  “ Yes,  love,  your  papa  said — ” 

“ I don’t  think  I will  tell  you.  He  asked 
me  was  there  any  body  else,  and  of  course 
I Baid  1 No.’  ” 

“Oh!” 

“ Oh,  that  is  nothing.  I had  not  time  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  tell  the  truth.  I was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  you  know  one’s  first 
impulse  is  to  fib— about  that” 

“ But  did  you  really  deceive  him  ?” 

“No.  I blushed,  and  he  caught  me;  so 
he  said, i Come  now,  there  was.’  ” 

“And  you  said, * Yes,  there  is,’  like  a brave 
girl  as  you  are.” 

“What!  plump  like  that?  No;  I was 
frightened  out  of  my  wits,  like  a brave  girl 
as  I am  not,  and  said  I should  never  marry 
any  one  he  could  disapprove ; and  then — 
oh ! then  I believe  I began  to  cry.  Chris- 
topher, I’ll  tell  you  something.  I find  peo- 
ple leave  off  teasing  you  when  you  cry — 
gentlemen,  I mean.  Ladies  go  on  all  the 
more.  So  then  dear  papa  kissed  me,  and 
told  me  I must  not  be  imprudent  and  throw 
myself  away,  that  was  all ; and  I promised 
him  I never  would.  I said  he  would  be  sure 
to  approve  my  choice,  and  he  said  he  hoped 
so.  And  so  he  will.” 

Dr.  Staines  looked  thoughtful,  and  said  he 
hoped  so  too.  “But,  now  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  astfng  him  for  such  a treasure,  I 
feel  my  deficiencies.” 

“ Why,  what  deficiencies  ? You  are  young 
and  handsome  and  good,  and  ever  so  much 
cleverer  than  other  people.  You  have  only 
to  ask  for  me,  and  insist  on  having  me. 
Come,  dear,  go  and  get  it  over.”  She  added, 
mighty  coolly,  “ There  is  nothing  so  dreadful 
as  suspense.” 

“ Fll  go  this  minute,”  said  he,  and  took  a 
step  toward  the  door ; but  he  turned,  and  in 
a moment  was  at  her  knees.  He  took  both 
her  hands  in  his,  and  pressed  them  to  his 
beating  bosom,  while  his  beautiful  eyes 
poured  love  into  hers  point-blank.  “ May  I 
tell  him  you  love  me  ? Oh,  I know  you  can 
not  love  me  as  I love  you ; but  I may  say 
you  love  me  a little,  may  I not  ? That  will 
go  farther  with  him  than  any  thing  else. 
May  I,  Rosa,  may  I? — a little ?” 

His  passion  mastered  her.  She  drooped 
her  head  sweetly  on  his  shoulder,  and  mur- 
mured, “ You  know  you  may,  my  own.  Who 
would  not  love  you  ?” 


He  parted  lingeringly  from  her,  then 
marched  away,  bold  with  love  and  hope,  to 
demand  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Rosa  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  quiv- 
ered a little  with  new  emotions.  Christo- 
pher was  right ; she  was  not  capable  of  lov- 
ing like  him ; but  still  the  actual  contact  of 
so  strong  a passion  made  her  woman’s  nature 
vibrate.  A dewy  tear  hung  on  the  fringes 
of  her  long  lashes,  and  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  and  fluttered  a while. 

That  emotion,  almost  new  Jo  her,  soon 
yielded,  in  her  girlish  mind,  to  Complacent 
languor,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  to  a soft 
reverie.  So  she  was  going  to  be  married! 
To  be  mistress  of  a house,  settle  in  London 
( that  she  had  quite  determined  long  ago); 
be  able  to  go  out  into  the  streets  all  alone,  to 
shop  or  visit ; have  a gentleman  all  her  own, 
whom  she  could  put  her  finger  on  any  mo- 
ment, and  make  him  take  her  about,  even  to 
the  opera  and  the  theatre ; to  give  dinner- 
parties her  own  self,  and  even  a little  hall 
once  in  a way ; to  buy  whatever  dresses  she 
thought  proper,  instead  of  being  crippled  by 
an  allowance ; have  the  legal  right  of  speak- 
ing first  in  society,  even  to  gentlemen  rich 
in  ideas  but  bad  starters,  instead  of  sitting 
mum-chance  and  mock-modest;  to  be  mis- 
tress instead  of  miss — contemptible  title ; to 
be  a woman  instead  of  a girl ; and  all  this 
rational  liberty,  domestic  power,  and  social 
dignity  were  to  be  obtained  by  merely  wed- 
ding a dear  fellow  who  loved  her,  and  was  so 
nice : and  the  bright  career  to  be  ushered  in 
with  several  delights,  each  of  them  dear  to 
a girl’s  very  soul;  presents  from  all  her 
friends ; as  many  beautiful  new  dresses  as  if 
she  was  changing  her  body  or  her  hemi- 
sphere instead  of  her  name;  dclat;  going  to 
church,  which  is  a good  English  girl’s  thea- 
tre of  display  and  temple  of  vanity,  and 
there  tasting  delightful  publicity  and  whis- 
pered admiration,  in  a heavenly  long  veil, 
which  she  could  not  wear  even  once  if  she 
remained  single. 

This  bright  variegated  picture  of  holy 
wedlock  and  its  essential  features,  as  re- 
vealed to  young  ladies  by  feminine  tradition, 
though  not  enumerated  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  composed  by  males,  so  entranced 
her  that  time  flew  by  unheeded,  and  Chris- 
topher Staines  came  back  from  her  father. 
His  step  was  heavy;  he  looked  pale  and 
deeply  distressed ; then  stood  like  a statue, 
and  did  not  come  close  to  her,  but  cast  a 
piteous  look,  and  gasped  out  one  word,  that 
seemed  almost  to  choke  him — “Refused!” 

Miss  Lusignan  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
looked  almost  wildly  at  him  with  her  great 
eyes.  “ Refused  ?”  said  she,  faintly. 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  sadly.  “ Your  father  is  a 
man  of  business ; and  he  took  a mere  busi- 
ness view  of  our  love : he  asked  me  directly 
what  provision  I could  make  for  his  daugh- 
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ter  and  her  children.  Well,  I told  him  I 
had  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  Funds, 
and  a good  profession ; and  then  I said  I had 
youth,  health,  and  love,  boundless  love,  the 
love  that  can  do  or  suffer,  the  love  that  can 
conquer  the  world.” 

“Dear  Christopher!  And  what  could  he 
say  to  all  that  ?” 

“ He  ignored  it  entirely.  There,  Fll  give 
you  his  very  words.  He  said, 1 In  that  case, 
Dr.  Staines,  the  simple  question  is,  what 
does  your  profession  bring  you  in  per  an- 
num ?'”  W 

“ Oh  I There — I always  hated  arithmetic, 
and  now  I abominate  it.” 

“Then  I was  obliged  to  confess  I had 
scarcely  received  a hundred  pounds  in  fees 
this  year ; but  I told  him  the  reason : this 
is  such  a small  district,  and  all  the  ground 
occupied.  London,  I said,  was  my  sphere.” 

“ And  so  it  is,”  said  Rosa,  eagerly ; for  this 
jumped  with  her  own  little  designs.  “ Genius 
is  wasted  in  the  country.  Besides,  whenever 
any  body  worth  curing  is  ill  down  here,  they 
always  send  to  London  for  a doctor.” 

“ I told  him  so,  dearest,”  said  the  lover. 
“ But  he  answered  mp  directly,  then  I must 
set  up  in  London,  and  as  soon  as  my  books 
showed  an  income  to  keep  a wife  and  serv- 
ants and  children,  and  insure  my  life  for  five 
thousand  pounds — ” 

“ Oh,  that  is  so  like  papa.  He  is  director 
of  an  insurance  company,  so  all  the  world 
must  insure  their  lives.” 

“ No,  dear,  he  was  quite  right  there : pro- 
fessional incomes  are  most  precarious.  Death 
spares  neither  young  nor  old,  neither  warm 
hearts  nor  cold.  I should  be  no  true  phy- 
sician if  I could  not  see  my  own  mortality.” 
He  hung  his  head  and  pondered  a moment, 
then  went  on,  sadly,  “ It  all  comes  to  this — 
until  I have  a professional  income  of  eight 
hundred  a year  at  least,  he  will  not  hear  of 
our  marrying : and  the  cruel  thing  is,  he  will 
not  even  consent  to  an  engagement.  But,” 
said  the  rejected,  with  a look  of  sad  anxiety, 
“ you  will  wait  for  me  without  that,  dear 
Rosa!” 

She  could  give  him  that  comfort,  and  she 
gave  it  him  with  loving  earnestness.  “ Of 
course  I will ; and  it  shall  not  be  very  long. 
While  you  are  making  your  fortune  to  please 
papa,  I will  keep  fretting  and  pouting  and 
crying  till  he  sends  for  you.” 

“ Bless  you,  dearest.  Stop ! not  to  make 
yourself  ill ! not  for  all  the  world.”  There 
spoke  the  lover  and  the  physician. 

He  came,  all  gratitude,  to  her  side,  and 
they  sat,  hand  in  hand,  comforting  each 
other;  indeed,  parting  was  such  sweet  sor- 
row that  they  sat,  and  very  close  to  one  an- 
other, till  Mr.  Lusignan,  who  thought  five 
minutes  quite  enough  for  rational  beings 
to  take  leave  in,  walked  into  the  room  and 
surprised  them.  At  sight  of  his  gray  head 
and  iron-gray  eyebrows,  Christopher  Staines 


started  up  and  looked  confused ; he  thought 
some  apology  necessary,  so  he  faltered  out, 
“ Forgive  me,  Sir ; it  is  a bitter  parting  to 
me,  you  may  be  sure.” 

Rosa's  bosom  heaved  at  these  simple 
words.  She  flew  to  her  father,  and  cried, 
“ Oh,  papa ! papa ! you  were  never  cruel  be- 
fore,” and  hid  her  burning  face  on  his  shoul- 
der ; and  then  burst  out  crying,  partly  for 
Christopher,  partly  because  she  was  now 
ashamed  of  herself  for  having  taken  a young 
man's  part  so  openly. 

Mr.  Lusignan  looked  sadly  discomposed  at 
this  outburst:  she  had  taken  him  by  his 
weak  point ; he  told  her  so.  “ Now,  Rosa,” 
said  he,  rather  peevishly,  “ you  know  I hate 
a noise.” 

Rosa  had  actually  forgotten  that  trait  for 
a single  moment ; but,  being  reminded  of  it, 
she  reduced  her  sobs  in  the  prettiest  way, 
not  to  offend  a tender  parent  who  could  not 
bear  noise.  Under  this  homely  term,  you 
must  know,  he  included  all  scenes,  disturb- 
ances, rumpuses,  passions,  and  expected  all 
men,  women,  and  things  in  Kent  Villa  to  go 
smoothly,  or  go  elsewhere. 

“Come,  young  people,”  said  he,  “don't 
make  a disturbance.  Where's  the  griev- 
ance? Have  I said  he  shall  never  marry 
you  ? Have  I forbidden  him  to  correspond  ? 
or  even  to  call,  say  twice  a year  f All  I say 
is,  no  marriage,  nor  contract  of  marriage, 
until  there  is  an  income.”  Then  he  turned 
to  Christopher.  “Now  if  you  can't  make 
an  income  without  her,  how  could  you  make 
one  with  her,  weighed  down  by  the  load  of 
expenses  a wife  entails?  I know  her  bet- 
ter than  you  do.  She  is  a good  girl,  but 
rather  luxurious  and  self-indulgent.  She  is 
not  cut  out  for  a poor  man's  wife.  And 
pray  don’t  go  and  fancy  that  nobody  loves 
my  child  but  you.  Mine  is  not  so  hot  as 
yours,  of  course ; but  believe  me,  Sir,  it  is 
less  selfish.  You  would  expose  her  to  pov- 
erty and  misery ; but  I say  no ; it  is  my'duty 
to  protect  her  from  all  chance  of  them  ; and, 
in  doing  it,  I am  as  much  your  friend  as 
hers,  if  you  could  but  see  it.  Come,  Dr. 
Staines,  be  a man,  and  see  the  world  as  it 
is.  I have  told  you  how  to  earn  my  daugh- 
ter's hand  and  my  esteem:  you  must  gain 
both  or  neither.” 

Dr.  Staines  was  never  quite  deaf  to  rea- 
son : he  now  put  his  hand  to  his  brow  and 
said,  with  a sort  of  wonder  and  pitiful  dis- 
may, “ My  love  for  Rosa  selfish ! Sir,  your 
words  are  bitter  and  hapd.”  Then,  after  a 
struggle,  and  with  rare  and  touching  can- 
dor, “ Ay,  but  so  are  bark  and  steel ; yet 
they  are  good  medicines.”  Then,  with  a 
great  glow  in  his  heart  and  tears  in  his 
eyes,  “ My  darling  shall  not  be  a poor  man's 
wife,  she  who  would  adorn  a coronet,  ay,  or 
a crown.  Good-by,  Rosa,  for  the  present.” 
He  darted  to  her,  and  kissed  her  hand  with 
all  his  soul.  “Oh,  the  sacrifice  of  leaving 
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yon,”  he  faltered ; “ the  very  world  is  dark 
to  me  without  you.  Ah.  well,  I must  earn 
the  right  to  come  again.”  He  summoned 
all  his  manhood,  and  marched  to  the  door. 
There  he  seemed  to  turn  calmer  all  of  a sud- 
den, and  said,  firmly  yet  humbly,  “ I’ll  try 
and  show  you,  Sir,  what  love  can  do.” 

“ And  Fll  show  you  what  love  can  suffer,” 
said  Rosa,  folding  her  beautiful  arms  su- 
perbly. 

It  was  not  in  her  to  have  shot  such  a bolt 
except  in  imitation  ; yet  how  promptly  the 
mimic  thunder  came,  and  how  grand  the 
beauty  looked,  with  her  dark  brows  and 
flashing  eyes  and  folded  arms ! much  grand- 
er and  more  inspired  than  poor  Staines,  who 
had  only  furnished  the  idea. 

But  between  these  two  figures,  swelling 
with  emotion,  the  representative  of  common- 
sense,  Lusignan  pbre,  stood  cool  and  im- 
passive ; he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  on  both  lovers  as  a couple  of  ranting 
novices  he  was  saving  from  each  other  and 
almshouses. 

For  all  that,  when  the  lover  had  tom  him- 
self  away,  papa’s  composure  was  suddenly 
disturbed  by  a misgiving.  He  stepped  hasti- 
ly to  the  stair-head,  and  gave  it  vent.  “ Doc- 
tor Staines,”  said  he,  in  a loud  whisper 
(Staines  was  half-way  down  the  stairs : he 
stopped),  “ I trust  to  you,  as  a gentleman, 
not  to  mention  this ; it  will  never  transpire 
here.  Whatever  we  do — no  noise !” 


CHAPTER  n. 

Rosa  Lusignan  set  herself  pining  as  she 
had  promised,  and  she  did  it  discreetly  for 
so  young  a person ; she  was  never  peevish, 
but  always  sad  and  listless.  By  this  means 
she  did  not  anger  her  parent,  but  only  made 
him  feel  she  was  unhappy,  and  the  house 
she  had  hitherto  brightened  exceeding  dis- 
mal. 

By  degrees  this  noiseless. melancholy  un- 
dermined the  old  gentleman,  and  he  well- 
nigh  tottered. 

But  one  day,  calling  suddenly  on  a neigh- 
bor with  six  daughters,  he  heard  peals  of 
laughter,  and  found  Rosa  taking  her  full 
share  of  the  senseless  mirth.  She  pulled  up 
short  at  sight  of  him  and  colored  high ; but 
it  was  too  late,  for  he  launclibd  a knowing 
look  at  her  on  the  spot,  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  seven  foolish  virgins. 

He  took  the  first  opportunity  when  they 
were  alone,  and  told  her  he  was  glad  to  find 
she  was  only  dismal  at  home. 

But  Rosa  had  prepared  for  him.  “One 
can  be  loud  without  being  gay  at  heart,” 
said  she,  with  a lofty,  languid  air.  “ I have 
not  forgotten  your  last  words  to  him.  We 
were  to  hide  our  broken  hearts  from  the 
world.  I try  to  obey  you,  dear  papa ; but, 


if  I had  my  way,  I would  never  go  into  the 
world  at  all.  I have  but  one  desire  now — 
to  end  my  days  in  a convent.” 

“Please  begin  them  first.  A convent! 
Why,  you’d  turn  it  out  of  window.  You  are 
no  more  fit  to  be  a nun  than — a pauper.” 

Not  having  foreseen  this  facer,  Rosa  had 
nothing  ready : so  she  received  it  with  a sad, 
submissive,  helpless  sigh,  as  who  should  say, 
“ Hit  me,  papa ; I have  no  friend  now.”  80 
then  he  was  sorry  he  had  been  so  clever; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  one  provoking  thing 
about  “a  woman’s  weakness” — it  is  in- 
vincible. 

The  next  minute  what  should  come  but  a 
long  letter  from  Dr.  Staines,  detailing  his 
endeavors  to  purchase  a practice  in  London, 
and  his  ill  success.  The  letter  spoke  the 
language  of  love  and  hope,  but  the  facts 
were  discouraging ; and,  indeed,  a touch-’ 
ing  sadness  pierced  through  the  veil  of  the 
brave  words. 

Rosa  read  it  again  and  again,  and  cried 
over  it  before  her  father,  to  encourage  him 
in  his  heartless  behavior. 

About  ten  days  after  this  something  oc- 
curred that  altered  her  mood. 

She  became  grave  and  thoughtful,  but  no 
longer  lugubrious.  She  seemed  desirous  to 
atone  to  her  father  for  having  disturbed  his 
cheerfulness.  She  smiled  affectionately  on 
him,  and  often  sat  on  a stool  at  his  knee  and 
glided  her  hand  into  his. 

He  was  not  a little  pleased,  and  said  to 
himself,  “ She  is  coming  round  to  cominon- 
sense.” 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  farther 
from  it  than  ever. 

At  last  he  got  the  clew.  One  afternoon 
he  met  Mr.  Wyman  coming  out  of  the  villa. 
Mr.  Wyman  was  the  consulting  surgeon  of 
that  part. 

“What!  any  body  illf’  said  Mr.  Lusig- 
nan : “ one  of  the  servants  f ” 

“ No ; it  is  Miss  Lusignan.” 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  her  T” 

Wyman  hesitated.  “Oh,  nothing  very 
alarming.  Would  you  mind  asking  her  ?” 

“ Why  f” 

“ The  fact  }s,  she  requested  me  not  to  tell 
you ; made  me  promise.” 

“ And  I insist  upon  your  telling  me.” 

“ I think  you  are  quite  right,  Sir,  as  her 
father.  Well,  she  is  troubled  with  a little 
spitting  of  blood.” 

Mr.  Lusignan  turned  pale.  “My  child! 
spitting  of  blood ! God  forbid !” 

“ Oh,  do  not  alarm  yourself.  It  is  noth- 
ing serious.” 

“ Don’t  teU  me,”  said  the  father.  “ It  is 
always  serious.  And  she  kept  this  from 
me !” 

Masking  his  agitation  for  the  time,  he  in- 
quired how  often  it  had  occurred,  this  grave 
symptom. 
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“ Three  or  four  times  this  last  month. 
But  I may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  I have 
examined  her  carefully,  and  I do  not  think 
it  is  from  the  lungs.” 

“ From  the  throat,  then  f” 

“ No,  from  the  liver.  Every  thing  points 
to  that  organ  as  the  seat  of  derangement : 
not  that  there  is  any  lesion ; only  a tenden- 
cy to  congestion.  I am  treating  her  accord- 
ingly, and  have  no  doubt  of  the  result.” 

“ Who  is  the  ablest  physician  hereabouts  f” 
asked  Lusignan,  abruptly. 

“ Dr.  Snell,  I think.” 

“ Give  me  his  address.” 

“ 111  write  to  him,  if  you  like,  and  appoint 
a consultation.”  He  added,  with  vast  but 
rather  sudden  alacrity,  “ It  will  be  a great 
satisfaction  to  my  own  mind.” 

“ Then  send  to  him,  if  you  please,  and  let 
#him  be  here  to-morrow  morning;  if  not,  I 
shall  take  her  to  London  for  advice  at  once.” 

On  this  understanding  they  parted,  and 
Lusignan  went  at  once  to  his  daughter. 
“ Oh,  my  child !”  said  he,  deeply  distressed, 
“ how  could  you  hide  thist  from  me  ?” 

“ Hide  what,  papa  ?”  said  the  girl,  look- 
ing the  picture  of  unconsciousness. 

“That  you  have  been  spitting  blood.” 

“ Who  told  you  that  f”  said  she,  sharply. 

“ Wyman ; he  is  attending  you.” 

Rosa  colored  with  anger.  “ Chatterbox ! 
He  promised  me  faithfully  not  to.” 

“ But  why,  in  Heaven’s  name  f What ! 
would  you  trust  this  terrible  thing  to  a 
stranger,  and  hide  it  from  your  poor  father  ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Rosa,  quietly. 

The  old  man  would  not  scold  her  now: 
he  only  said,  sadly,  “ I see  how  it  is : because 
I will  not  let  you  marry  poverty,  you  think 
I do  not  love  you.”  And  he  sighed. 

“Oh,  papa!  the  idea!”  said  Rosa.  “Of 
course  I know  you  love  me.  It  was  not  that, 
you  dear,  darling,  foolish  papa.  There,  if 
you  must  know,  it  was  because  I did  not 
want  you  to  be  distressed.  I thought  I 
might  get  better  with  a little  physic ; and 
if  not,  why  then  I thought, 1 Papa  is  an  old 
man ; la ! I dare  say  I shall  last  his  time ;’ 
and  so,  why  should  I poison  your  latter  days 
with  worrying  about  me  f” 

Mr.  Lusignan  stared  at  her,  and  his  lip 
quivered;  but  he  thought  the  trait  hardly 
consistent  with  her  superficial  character. 
He  could  not  help  saying,  half  sadly,  half 
bitterly,  “ Well,  but  of  course  you  have  told 
Dr.  Staines.” 

Rosa  opened  her  beautiful  eyes  like  two 
suns.  “ Of  course  I have  done  nothing  of 
the  sort.  He  has  enough  to  trouble  him 
without  that.  Poor  fellow!  there  he  is, 
worrying  and  striving  to  make  his  fortune 
and  gain  your  esteem — i they  go  together,’ 
you  know ; you  told  him  so.”  (Young  cats 
will  scratch  when  least  expected.)  “And  for 
me  to  go  and  tell  him  I am  in  danger ! Why, 
he  would  go  wild ; he  would  think  of  noth- 


ing but  me  and  my  health ; he  would  never 
make  his  fortune ; and  so  then,  even  when  I 
am  gone,  he  will  never  get  a wife,  because 
he  has  only  got  genius  and  goodness  and 
three  thousand  pounds.  No,  papa,  I have 
not  told  poor  Christopher.  I may  tease 
those  I love;  I have  been  teasing  you  this 
ever  so  long ; but  frighten  them  and  make 
them  miserable  f No.” 

And  here,  thinking  of  the  anguish  that 
was  perhaps  in  store  for  those  she  loved,  she 
wanted  to  cry ; it  almost  choked  her  not  to. 
But  she  fought  it  bravely  down:  she  re- 
served her  tears  for  lighter  occasions  and 
less  noble  sentiments. 

Her  father  held  out  his  arms  to  her ; she 
ran  her  footstool  to  him,  and  sat  nestling  to 
his  heart. 

“Please  forgive  me  my  misconduct.  I 
have  not  been  a dutiful  daughter  ever  since 
you — But  now  I will.  Kiss  me,  my  own 
papa.  There!  Now  we  are  as  we  always 
were.” 

Then  she  purred  to  him  on  every  possible 
topic  but  the  one  that  now  filled  his  parental 
heart,  and  bade  him  good-night  at  last  with 
a cheerful  smile. 

Wyman  was  exact,  and  ten  minutes  after- 
ward Dr.  Snell  drove  up  in  a carriage  and 
pair.  He  was  intercepted  in  the  hall  by 
Wyman,  and,  after  a few  minutes’  conversa- 
tion, presented  to  Mr.  Lusignan. 

The  father  gave  vent  to  his  paternal  anx- 
iety in  a few  simple  but  touching  words, 
and  was  proceeding  to  state  the  symptoms 
as  he  had  gathered  them  from  his  daughter ; 
but  Dr.  Snell  interrupted  him  politely,  and 
said  he  had  heard  the  principal  symptoms 
from  Mr.  Wyman.  Then,  turning  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  said,  “ We  had  better  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  patient.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Lusignan.  “ She  is 
in  the  drawing-room ;”  and  he  led  the  way, 
and  was  about  to  enter  the  room,  when  Wy- 
man informed  him  that  it  was  against  eti- 
quette for  him  to  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tion. 

“ Oh,  very  well,”  said  he.  “ Yes,  I see  the 
propriety  of  that.  But  oblige  me  by  asking 
her  if  she  has  any  thing  on  her  mind.” 

Dr.  Snell  bowed  a lofty  assent ; for  to  re- 
ceive a hint  from  a layman  was  to  confer  a 
favor  on  him. 

The  men  of  science  were  closeted  full  half 
an  hour  with  the  patient.  She  was  too 
beautiful  to  be  slurred  over,  even  by  a busy 
doctor:  he  felt  her  pulse,  looked  at  her 
tongue,  and  listened  attentively  to  her 
lungs,  to  her  heart,  and  to  the  organ  sus- 
pected by  Wyman.  He  left  her  at  last  with 
a kindly  assurance  that  the  case  was  per- 
fectly curable. 

At  the  door  they  were  met  by  the  anxious 
father,  who  came,  with  throbbing  heart,  and 
asked  the  doctor’s  verdict. 

He  was  coolly  informed  that  could  not 
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be  given  until  the  consultation  bad  taken 
place ; the  result  of  that  consultation  would 
be  conveyed  to  him. 

“ And  pray  why  can’t  I be  present  at  the 
consultation  f The  grounds  on  which  two 
able  men  agree  or  disagree  must  be  well 
worth  listening  to.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  Dr.  Snell;  “but,”  with 
a superior  smile,  “ my  dear  Sir,  it  is  npt  the 
etiquette.” 

“ Oh,  very  well,”  said  Lusignan.  But  he 
muttered,  “ So>  then,  a father  is  nobody.” 

And  this  unreasonable  person  retired  to 
his  study,  miserable,  and  gave  up  the  din- 
ing-room to  the  consultation. 

They  soon  rejoined  him. 

Dr.  Snell’s  opinion  was  communicated  by 
Wyman.  “Iam  happy  to  tell  you  that  Dr. 
Snell  agrees  with  me  entirely : the  lungs  are 
not  affected,  and  the  liver  is  congested,  but 
not  diseased.” 

“ Is  that  so,  Dr.  Snell  f”  asked  Lusignan, 
anxiously. 

“It  is  so,  Sir.”  He  added,  “The  treat- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  me,  and  I quite 
approve  it.” 

He  then  asked  for  a pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote  a prescription.  He  assured  Mr.  Lu- 
signan that  the  case  had  no  extraordinary 
feature  whatever ; he  was  not  to  alarm  him- 
self. Dr.  Snell  then  drove  away,  leaving 
the  parent  rather  puzzled,  hut,  on  the  whole, 
much  comforted. 

And  here  I must  reveal  an  extraordinary 
circumstance : 

Wyman’s  treatment  was  by  drugs. 

Dr.  Snell’s  was  by  drugs. 

Dr.  Snell,  as  you  have  seen,  entirely  ap- 
proved Wyman’s  treatment. 

• His  own  had  nothing  in  common  with  it. 
The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  poles  are  not  far- 
ther apart  than  was  his  prescription  from  the 
prescription  he  thoroughly  approved. 

Amiable  science ! In  which  complete  di- 
versity of  practice  did  not  interfere  with 
perfect  uniformity  of  opinion. 

All  this  was  kept  from  Dr.  Staines,  and  he 
was  entirely  occupied  in  trying  to  get  a posi- 
tion that  might  lead  to  fortune  and  satisfy 
Mr.  Lusignan.  He  called  on  every  friend  he 
had,  to  inquire  where  there  was  an  opening. 
He  walked  miles  and  miles  in  the  best  quar- 
ters of  London,  looking  for  an  opening ; he 
let  it  be  known  in  many  quarters  that  ho 
would  give  a good  premium  to  any  physician 
who  was  about  to  retire,  and  would  introduce 
him  to  his  patients. 

No ; he  cfflild  hear  of  nothing. 

Then,  after  a great  struggle  with  himself, 
he  called  upon  his  uncle,  Philip  Staines,  a 
retired  M.D.,  to  see  if  he  would  do  any  thing 
for  him.  He  left  this  to  the  last,  for  a very 
good  reason : Dr.  Philip  was  an  irritable  old 
bachelor,  who  had  assisted  most  of  his  mar- 
ried relatives ; but,  finding  no  bottom  to  the 
well,  had  turned  rusty  and  crusty,  and  now 


was  apt  to  administer  kicks  instead  of  checks 
to  all  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him.  How- 
ever, Christopher  was  the  old  gentleman’s 
favorite,  and  was  now  desperate;  so  he 
mustered  courage  and  went.  He  was  gra- 
ciously received — warmly,  indeed.  This  gave 
him  great  hopes,  and  he  told  his  tale. 

The  old  bachelor  sided  with  Mr.  Lusignan. 
“What!”  said  he,  “do  you  want  to  marry, 
and  propagate  pauperism  f I thought  you 
had  more  sense.  Confound  it  all!  I had 
just  one  nephew  whose  knock  at  my  street- 
door  did  not  make  me  tremble ; he  was  a • 
bachelor  and  a thinker,  and  came  for  a 
friendly  chat;  the  rest  are  married  men, 
highwaymen,  who  come  to  say, 4 Stand  and 
deliver ;’  and  now  even  you  want  to  join  the 
giddy  throng.  Well,  don’t  ask  me  to  have 
any  hand  in  it.  You  are  a man  of  promise ; 
and  you  might  as  well  hang  a millstone 
around  your  neck  as  a wife.  Marriage  is  a 
greater  mistake  than  ever  now ; the  women 
dress  more,  and  manage  worse.  I met  your 
cousin  Jack  the  other  day,  and  his  wife,  with 
seventy  pounds  on  her  back ; and  next  door 
to  paupers.  No ; while  you  are  a bachelor, 
like  me,  you  are  my  favorite,  and  down  in 
my  will  for  a lump.  Once  marry,  and  you 
join  the  noble  army  of  footpads,  leeches,  * 
vultures,  paupers,  gone  coons,  and  babblers 
about  brats,  and  I disown  you.” 

There  was  no  hope  from  old  Crusty. 
Christopher  left  him,  snubbed  and  heart- 
sick. At  last  he  met  a sensible  man,  who 
made  him  see  there  was  no  short-cut  in  that 
profession.  He  must  be  content  to  play  the 
up-hill  game;  must  settle  in  some  good 
neighborhood,  marry  if  possible,  since  hus- 
bands and  fathers  of  families  prefer  married 
physicians ; and  so  be  poor  at  thirty,  com- 
fortable at  forty,  and  rich  at  fifty — perhaps. 

Then  Christopher  came  down  to  his  lodg- 
ings at  Gravesend,  and  was  very  unhappy ; 
and,  after  some  days  of  misery,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Rosa  in  a moment  of  impatience, 
despondency,  and  passion. 

Rosa  Lusignan  got  worse  and  worse. 

The  slight  but  frequent  hemorrhage  was  a 
drain  upon  her  system,  and  weakened  her 
visibly.  She  began  to  lose  her  rich  com- 
plexion, and  sometimes  looked  almost  sal- 
low, and  a slight  circle  showed  itself  under 
her  eyes.  These  symptoms  were  unfavora- 
ble ; nevertheless  Dr.  Snell  and  Mr.  Wyman 
accepted  them  cheerfully,  as  fresh  indica- 
tions that  nothing  was  affected  but  the  liv- 
er; they  multiplied  and  varied  their  pre- 
scriptions; the  malady  ignored  those  pre- 
scriptions, and  went  steadily  on.  Mr.  Lu- 
signan was  terrified  but  helpless ; Rosa  re- 
signed and  reticent. 

But  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  a 
girl  of  this  age  could  always,  and  at  all 
hours,  be  mistress  of  herself.  One  evening 
in  particular  she  stood  before  the  glass  in 
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the  drawing-room,  and  looked  at  herself  a 
long  time  with  horror.  “ Is  that  Rosa  Lu- 
signan  T”  said  she,  aloud.  “ It  is  her  ghost.” 

A deep  groan  Btartled  her.  She  turned ; 
it  was  her  father.  She  thought  he  was  fast 
asleep  ; and  so  indeed  he  had  been ; but  he 
was  just  awaking,  and  heard  his  daughter 
utter  her  real  mind.  It  was  a thunder-clap. 
“ Oh,  my  child ! what  shall  I do  ?”  he  cried. 

Then  Rosa  was  taken  by  surprise,  in  her 
turn.  She  spoke  out.  “ Send  for  a great 
physician,  papa.  Don’t  let  us  deceive  our- 
• selves ; it  is  our  only  chance.” 

“ I will  ask  Mr.  Wyman  to  get  a physician 
down  from  London.” 

“ No,  no ; that  is  no  use ; they  will  put 
their  heads  together,  and  he  will  say  what- 
ever Mr. Wyman  tells  him.  La,  papa!  a 
clever  man  like  you,  not  to  see  what  a cheat 
that  consultation  was!  Why,  from  what 
you  told  me,  one  can  see  it  was  managed  so 
that  Dr.  Snell  could  not  possibly  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  No ; no  more  echoes  of 
Mr.  Chatterbox.  If  you  really  want  to  cure 
me,  send  for  Christopher  Staines.” 

“ Dr.  Staines ! He  is  very  young.” 

“ But  he  is  very  clever,  and  he  is  not  an 
echo.  He  won’t  care  how  many  doctors  he 
contradicts  when  I am  in  danger.  Papa,  it 
is  your  child’s  one  chance.” 

“ I’ll  try  it,”  said  the  old  man,  eagerly. 
“How  confident  you  look!  your  color  has 
come  back.  It  is  an  inspiration.  Where  is 
heT” 

“ I think  by  this  time  he  must  be  at  his 
lodgings  in  Gravesend.  Send  to  him  to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Not  I.  I’ll  go  to  him  to-night.  It  is 
only  a mile,  and  a fine  clear  night.” 

“My  own,  good,  kind  papa!  Ah,  well, 
come  what  may,  I have  lived  long  enough  to 
be  loved.  Yes,  dear  papa,  save  me.  I am 
very  young  to  die,  and  he  loves  me  so  dearly.” 

The  old  man  buBtled  away  to  put  on  some- 
thing warmer  for  his  night  walk,  and  Rosa 
leaned  back,  and  the  tears  welled  out  of  her 
eyes,  now  he  was  gone. 

Before  she  had  recovered  her  composure  a 
letter  was  brought  her,  and  this  was  the  let- 
ter from  Christopher  Staines  alluded  to  al- 
ready. 

She  took  it  from  the  servant  with  avert- 
ed head,  not  wishing  it  to  be  seen  she  had 
been  crying,  and  she  started  at  the  hand- 
writing. It  seemed  such  a coincidence  that  it 
should  come  just  as  she  was  sending  for  him. 

“My  own  beloved  Rosa, — I now  write 
to  tell  you,  with  a heavy  heart,  that  all  is 
vain.  I can  not  make  or  purchase  a connec- 
tion, except  as  others  do,  by  time  and  pa- 
tience. Being  a bachelor  is  quite  against  a 
young  physician.  If  I had  a wife,  and  such 
a wife  as  you,  I should  be  sure  to  get  on. 
You  would  increase  my  connection  very 
soon.  What,  then,  lies  before  us  T I see 


but  two  things : to  wait  till  we  are  old,  and 
our  pockets  are  filled,  but  our  hearts  chilled 
or  soured;  or  else  to  marry  at  once,  and 
climb  the  hill  together.  If  you  love  me  as  I 
love  you,  you  will  be  saving  till  the  battle 
is  over ; and  I feel  I could  find  energy  and 
fortitude  for  both.  Your  father,  who  thinks 
so  much  of  wealth,  can  surely  settle  some- 
thing on  you;  and  I am  not  too  poor  to  fur- 
nish a house  and  start  fair.  I am  not  quite 
obscure — my  lectures  have  given  me  a name 
— and  to  you,  my  own  love,  I hope  I may 
say  that  I know  more  than  many  of  my  eld- 
ers, thanks  to  good  schools,  good  method,  a 
genuine  love  of  my  noble  profession,  and  a 
tendency  to  study  from  my  childhood.  Will 
you  not  risk  something  on  my  ability  f If 
not,  God  help  me,  for  I shall  lose  you ; and 
what  is  life,  or  fame,  or  wealth,  or  any  mor- 
tal thing  to  me,  without  youf  I can  not 
accept  your  father’s  decision:  you  must  de- 
cide my  fate. 

“ You  see  I have  kept  away  from  you  un- 
til I can  do  so  no  more.  All  this  time  the 
world  to  me  has  seemed  to  want  the  sun, 
and  my  heart  pines  and  sickens  for  one  sight 
of  you.  Darling  Rosa,  pray  let  me  look  at 
your  face  once  more. 

“ When  this  reaches  you  I shall  be  at  your 
gate.  Let  me  see  you,  though  but  for  a mo- 
ment, and  let  me  hear  my  fate  from  no  lips 
but  yours. 

“ My  own  love, 

“ Your  heart-broken  lover, 
“Christopher  Staines.” 

This  letter  stunned  her  at  first.  Her 
mind  of  late  had  been  turned  away  from 
love  to  such  stem  realities.  Now  she  began 
to  be  sorry  she  had  not  told  him.  “Poor 
thing !”  she  said  to  herself ; “ he  little  thinks 
that  now  all  is  changed.  Papa,  I sometimes 
think,  would  deny  me  nothing  now.  It  is  I 
who  would  not  marry  him — to  be  buried  by 
him  in  a month  or  two.  Poor  Christopher !” 

The  next  moment  Bhe  started  up  in  dis- 
may. Why,  her  father  would  miss  him.  No; 
perhaps  catch  him  waiting  for  her.  What 
would  he  think  t What  would  Christopher 
think?  That  she  had  shown  her  papa  his 
letter. 

She  rang  the  bell  hard.  The  footman  came. 

“ Send  Harriet  to  me  this  instant.  Oh ! 
and  ask  papa  to  come  to  me.” 

Then  Bhe  sat  down  and  dashed  off  a line 
to  Christopher.  This  was  for  Harriet  to  take 
out  to  him.  Any  thing  better  than  for  Chris- 
topher to  be  caught  doing  what  was  wrong. 

The  footman  came  back  first.  “If  you 
please,  miss,  master  has  gone  out.” 

“ Run  after  him — the  road  to  Gravesend.” 

“ Yes,  miss.” 

“ No.  It  is  no  use.  Never  mind.” 

“ Yes,  miss.” 

Then  Harriet  came  in.  “ Did  you  want 
me,  miss  V9 
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“ Yes.  No — never  mind  now.” 

She  was  afraid  to  do  any  thing  for  fear  of 
making  matters  worse.  She  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  stood  looking  anxiously  out,  with 
her  hands  working.  Presently  she  uttered 
a little  scream,  and  shrank  away  to  the  sofa. 
She  sank  down  on  it,  half  sitting,  half  lying, 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  waited. 

Staines,  with  a lover’s  impatience,  had 
been  more  than  an  hour  at  the  gate,  or  walk- 
ing up  and  down  close  by  it,  his  heart  now 
burning  with  hope,  now  freezing  with  fear 
that  she  would  decline  a meeting  on  these 
terms. 

At  last  the  postman  came,  and  then  he  saw 
his  mistake ; but  now  in  a few  minutes  Rosa 
would  have  his  letter,  and  then  he  should 
soon  know  whether  she  would  come  or  not. 
He  looked  up  at  the  drawing-room  windows. 
They  were  full  of  light.  She  was  there,  in  all 
probability.  Yet  she  did  not  come  to  them. 
But  why  should  she,  if  she  was  coming  out  t 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  road.  She 
did  not  cfflhe.  His  heart  drooped ; and  per- 
haps it  was  owing  to  this  that  he  almost  ran 
against  a gentleman  who  was  coming  the 
other  way.  The  moon  shone  bright  on  both 
faces. 

“ Dr.  Staines!”  said  Mr.  Lusignan,  sur- 
prised. Christopher  uttered  an  ejaculation 
more  eloquent  than  words. 

They  stared  at  each  other. 

“ You  were  coming  to  see  us  t” 

“ N — no,”  stammered  Christopher. 

Lusignan  thought  that  odd ; however,  he 
said,  politely,  “No  matter;  it  ift  fortunate. 
Would  you  mind  coming  in  f” 

“ No,”  faltered  Christopher,  and  stared  at 
him  ruefully,  puzzled  more  and  more ; but 
beginning  to  think,  after  all,  it  might  be  a 
casual  meeting. 

They  entered  the  gate,  and  in  one  mo- 
ment he  saw  Rosa  at  the  window,  and  she 
saw  him. 

Then  he  altered  his  opinion  again.  Rosa 
had  sent  her  father  out  to  him.  But  how 
was  this  f The  old  man  did  not  seem  angry. 
Christopher's  heart  gave  a leap  inside  him, 
and  he  began  to  glow  with  the  wildest  hopes. 
For  what  could  this  mean  but  relenting  f 

Mr.  Lusignan  took  him  first  into  the 
study,  and  lighted  two  candles  himself.  He 
did  not  want  the  servants  prying. 

The  lights  showed  Christopher  a change 
in  Mr.  Lusignan.  He  looked  ten  years  older. 

“You  are  not  well,  Sir,”  said  Christopher, 
gently. 

“ My  health  is  well  enough ; but  I am  a 
broken-hearted  man.  Dr.  Staines,  forget  all 
that  passed  here  at  your  last  visit.  All  that 
is  over.  Thank  you  for  loving  my  poor  girl 
as  you  do ; give  me  your  hand ; God  bless 
you ! Sir,  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  as  a physi- 
cian I invite  you  now.  She  is  ill,  Sir ; very 
— very  ill !” 


“ 111 ! and  not  tell  me !” 

“ She  kept  it  from  you,  my  poor  friend, 
not  to  distress  you ; and  she  tried  to  keep  it 
from  me ; but  how  could  she  f For  two  months 
she  has  had  some  terrible  complaint ; it  is 
destroying  her.  She  is  the  ghost  of  herself. 
Oh,  my  poor  child ! my  child !” 

The  old  man  sobbed  aloud.  The  young 
man  stood  trembling  and  ashy  pale.  Still, 
the  habits  of  his  profession,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  dangers  overcome,  together  with  a 
certain  sense  of  power,  kept  him  up ; but, 
above  all,  love  and  duty  said,  “ Be  firm.”  He 
asked  for  an  outline  of  the  symptoms. 

They  alarmed  him  greatly. 

“ Let  us  lose  no  more  time,”  said  he ; “I 
will  see  her  at  once.” 

“ Do  you  object  to  my  being  present  f” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“ Shall  I tell  you  what  Dr.  Snell  says  it  is, 
and  Mr.  Wyman  f” 

“ By  all  means — after  I have  seen  her.” 

This  comforted  Mr.  Lusignan.  He  was  to 
get  an  independent  judgment,  at  all  events. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs 
Dr.  Staines  paused,  and  leaned  against  the 
baluster.  “Give  me  a moment,”  said  he. 
“ The  patient  must  not  know  how  my  heart 
is  beating ; and  she  must  see  nothing  in  my 
face  but  what  I choose  her  to  see.  Give  me 
your  hand  once  more,  Sir ; let  us  both  con- 
trol ourselves.  Now  announce  me.” 

Mr.  Lusignan  opened  the  door,  and  said, 
with  forced  cheerfulness,  “ Dr.  Staines,  my 
dear ! come  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  his 
skill.” 

She  lay  on  the  sofa,  just  as  we  left  her. 
Only  her  bosom  began  to  heave. 

Then  Christopher  Staines  drew  himself  up, 
and  the  majesty  of  knowledge  and  love  to- 
gether seemed  to  dilate  his  noble  frame..  He 
fixed  his  eye  on  that  reclining,  panting  fig- 
ure, and  stepped  lightly  but  firmly  across  the 
room,  to  know  the  worst — like  a lion  walk- 
ing up  to  leveled  lances. 


IMPROVISATIONS.— I. 

Through  the  lonely  halls  of  the  night 
My  fancies  fly  to  thee: 

Through  the  lonely  halls  of  the  night. 
Alone,  I cry  to  thee. 

For  the  stars  bring  presages 
Of  love,  and  of  love’s  delight : 

Let  them  bear  my  messages 
Through  the  lonely  halls  of  the  night! 

In  the  golden  porch  of  the  mom 
Thou  com’st  anew  to  me: 

In  the  golden  porch  of  the  mom, 

Say,  art  thou  true  to  me  f 
If  dreams  have  shaken  thee 
With  the  call  thou  canst  not  scorn, 

Let  Love  awaken  thee 
In  the  golden  porch  of  the  mom! 

Bayard  Taylor. 
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THE  story  is  very  familiar  of  the  boy  who  de- 
clared that  he  had  just  seen  five  hundred 
black  cats  in  the  yard,  but  upon  further  reflec- 
tion, and  gradually,  admitted  that  there  may 
have  been  only  one  hundred ; and  upon  still 
further  consideration  agreed  that  if  not  five  hun- 
dred black  cats,  there  was  at  least  one  white 
kitten,  and  upon  that  kitten  he  made  his  final 
stand. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  story,  of 
which  every  Easy  Chair  will  be  reminded  this 
summer  as  it  rolls  itself  from  one  political  meet- 
ing to  another  to  hear  the  orators,  or  as  it  reads  the 
morning  paper.  The  appetite  of  a public  meet- 
ing, or  of  the  country  at  large — the  public  appe- 
tite—is  evidently  thought  by  the  purveyors  of  its 
food  to  demand  the  highest  possible  stimulants. 
Indeed,  five  hundred  black  cats  for  one  white 
kitten  is  a stroke  of  fancy  too  tame.  There  are 
some  patriotic  souls  who  think  that  Dickens  was 
too  caustic  in  the  satire  of  “ Martin  Chuzzlewit.” 
But  Pogram  and  Jefferson  Brick  are  shadowy 
sketches.  “One  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  or 
any  other  country”  edits  a paper — and  ask  any 
newspaper  (or  magazine)  editor  if  editors  are  not 
the  most  powerful  body  of  men  in  the  world — 
edits  a paper,  we  repeat,  in  the  great  State  of 
Louisiana.  This  greatest  man  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  a statement  in  some  opposition  paper, 
which,  of  course,  was,  under  such  circumstances, 
a mere  “sheet,”  and  also,  of  course,  “loath- 
some” in  the  highest  degree.  Mr.  Brick  alluded 
to  the  statement  thus : “ This  announcement  is 
rife  with  sinister  meaning.  It  sweats  venom. 
The  poison-sac  of  the  cobra,  the  viper,  or  the 
rattlesnake  is  not  more  tumid  with  the  distilled 
essence  of  hate,  revenge,  and  destructive  guile.” 
That  really  seemed  to  dispose  of  the  subject. 
The  sinister  meaning,  or,  more  strictly,  the 
venom  which  was  sweated,  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
sinuation that  some  interest  of  somebody  was 
threatened  in  some  mysterious  manner.  This 
baseness  was  whiffed  away  in  this  airy  man- 
ner: “What  interest  of  [insert  anaconda,  boa- 
constrictor,  behemoth,  green  dragon,  or  any  other 
monster  that  would  faintly  typify  the  monster  of 
iniquity  alluded  to] — what  interest  of  this  [Croton- 
bug,  for  instance]  is  threatened  with  annihila- 
tion? Nothing  but  his  ambitious  prospect  of 
perpetuating,  with  progressive  augmentations, 
the  species  of  autocratic  power  which  a singular 
concurrence  of  circumstances  placed  within  his 
eager  grasp.  This  enormous  power,  with  its  pes- 
tiferous ramifications — ” and  so  on  with  sesquipe- 
dalian contempt.  Five  hundred  black  cats  could 
feebly  express  that  one  white  kitten.  And  what 
— to  continue  in  Brick’s  own  uobl$  strain — what 
a pachydermatous  public  palate  must  it  not  be 
which  requires  the  titillation  of  such  peppery 
periods! 

Dr.  Channing  says  that  when  he  was  a child, 
and  went  to  church  and  heard  from  the  pulpit 
that  the  congregation  were  all  children  of  wrath 
and  bound  to  destruction,  he  could  not  compre» 
hend  the  tranquillity  with  which  people  gossiped 
about  nothing  after  the  service,  nor  the  equa- 
nimity and  appetite  with  which  his  father  and 
mother  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  pale  little  in- 
nocent anxiously  asked  if  they  had  not  better 


postpone  dinner  until  they  had  taken  active 
measures  to  save  their  souls  from  the  impending 
doom.  The  preaching  was  real  to  the  little 
man.  The  awful  preacher  in  the  gown  and 
bands  had  so  vehemently  testified  to  five  hundred 
black  cats  in  the  yard  that  the  boy’s  terrified  im- 
agination seemed  actually  to  behold  them.  It 
was  only  slowly  that  he  came  to  understand  that 
it  meant  only  one  little  white  kitten.  But  father 
and  mother  and  the  adult  population  generally 
had  learned  it.  In  the  roar  of  the  lion  they  rec- 
ognized the  harmless  voice  of  Snug  the  joiner. 

It  was  the  boy’s  mother  who  reduced  his  story 
to  the  one  kitten.  She  probably  sat  at  her  win- 
dow, placidly  sewing  and  looking  out  from  time 
to  time,  and  saw  the  simple  truth.  There  is  the 
same  motherly  good  sense  in  society,  which  con- 
stantly vindicates  itself  despite  the  assertion  that 
masses  of  men  can  not  be  wiser  than  any  indi- 
vidual among  them.  It  is  the  consciousness  of 
this  sense  which  inspired  the  happy  saying  that  i 

all  men  know  more  than  any  man.  This  moth- 
erly good  sense  reads  the  newspapers,  and  goes 
to  public  meetings  and  hears  the  •fetors,  and 
sits  in  the  gallery  of  the  Legislature  attentive  to 
all  the  speeches  and  debates,  and  is  never  very 
much  deceived.  It  measures  the  extravagance. 

It  smiles  at  the  fury  and  ferocity.  It  hears  that 
thirty  centuries  look  down  with  unspeakable  in- 
terest upon  the  election  for  constable,  and  that, 
with  the  defeat  of  Dirt  for  road  surveyor,  the 
temple  of  liberty  will  crumble  in  a mass  of  indis- 
tinguishable ruins.  It  hears  that  if  this  motion 
is  carried,  the  Constitution  becomes  mere  waste 
paper ; and  if  that  amendment  is  lost,  hope  bids 
the  earth  farewell.  That  public  good  sense 
hears  the  loud  cry  that  there  are  five  hundred 
enormous  black  cats  in  the  yard ; but  it  calmly 
surveys  the  whole  space,  and  observes  that  there 
is  but  one  white  kitten. 

It  is  certainly  tiresome  to  hear  always  about 
those  five  hundred  black  cats.  If  only  some 
statesman  would  sometimes  propose  some  meas- 
ure that  did  not  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
Constitution!  If  we  could  only  occasionally 
consider  a resolution  that  did  not  overthrow  our 
liberties!  If  only  some  public  officer  were  now 
and  then  not  a mere  bloat  or  elephantiasis  of 
corruption ! If  only  the  majority  would  not  al- 
ways report  that  every  thing  is  lovely  and  the 
goose  positively  out  of  sight,  while  the  minority 
is  constrained  to  announce  that  the  last  bulwark 
has  been  swept  away,  and  that  the  annals  of  the 
universe  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  parallel 
enormities  to  those  which  it  is  their  painful  duty 
to  lay  before  a wronged  and  imperiled  nation ! 

If  there  were  only  sometimes  three  hundred,  or 
even  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  black  cats, 
there  would  be  some  consolation.  But  always 
that  terrific  black  host  lies  in  wait  for  us,  five 
hundred  strong,  while  that  exasperating  public 
good  sense  can  see  only  one  white  kitten. 

Two  negatives,  as  we  early  learn,  make  an  af- 
firmative, and  if  we  emphasize  every  word,  as 
the  professor  of  elocution  emphatically  warned 
us,  we  destroy  the  emphasis.  It  is  perhaps  odd 
that  the  letters  of  young  ladies  at  Miss  Pinker- 
ton’s boarding-school  in  “ Vanity  Fair,”  whose 
every  other  word  is  underlined,  should  be  the  type 
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of  so  many  of  the  resounding  orations  that  we 
hear,  and  so  many  of  the  fine  articles  that  we 
read.  . Yet  somehow  those  letters  do  not  seem  | 
forcible,  and  the  underlining  does  not  enhance 
the  sense  of  sincerity.  A feeble  leader  in  a 
newspaper,  as  the  discriminating  reader  has  oft- 
en remarked,  does  not  become  weighty  or  per- 
suasive because  of  “ double  leads,”  as  the  print- 
ers call  it,  or  printing  the  lines  far  apart.  In- 
deed, the  true  advice  for  all  who  deal  with  the 
public  by  tongue  or  pen  is  to  remember  that 
good  sense  which  determines  the  verdict.  The 
crowd  which  gathers  around  the  stump  may  seem, 
to  the  gentleman  who  rises  to  submit  a few  re- 
marks, very  volatile  and  very  ignorant — a throng 
upon  which  he  need  not  waste  his  eloquence. 
But  he  may  be  assured  that  in  that  crowd  there 
is  a collective  sense  which  is  “taking  his  meas- 
ure.0 It  may  wish  him  to  falsify  or  exaggerate 
for  its  own  purpose,  but  it  knows  when  he  does 
so,  and  it  remembers  him  the  next  time,  when 
he  advocates  the  other  side.  That  crowd  may 
wish  him  to  insist  that  the  kitten  is  five  hundred 
cats.  It  may  use  him,  but  it  will  despise  him  if 
he  can  be  used.  Mr.  Brick  and  Colonel  Pogram 
will  not  believe  it ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
most  efficient  orator  of  the  summer  will  not  be  he 
who  shouts  five  hundred  black  cats,  but  he  who 
sticks  to  the  one  white  kitten. 

There  is  a pleasant  old  proverb  that  kissing 
goes  by  favor.  It  is  probably  true,  and  the  Easy 
Chair  has  no  hesitation  in  appealing  to  the  ex- 
perience of  its  readers.  They  undoubtedly  know 
quite  as  much  about  it  as  any  body.  But  there 
is  another  subject  upon  which  the  Easy  Chair 
possibly  knows  more  than  they,  and  upon  which 
it  has  more  than  once  preached  a short  sermon. 
Kissing  may  go  by  favor,  but  accepting  articles 
for  a magazine  does  not.  It  is  not  a matter  of 
personal  feeling,  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  many 
who  send  contributions  to  editors  would  be  in- 
calculably increased  if  they  could  only  consent 
to  believe  this  little  truth.  The  Easy  Chair  was 
lately  accosted  by  a friend,  who  said  that  it  was 
a great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  help- 
ing the  unfortunate.  The  remark  was  so  admi- 
rable that  the  Easy  Chair  could  not  dispute  it, 
and  ventured  only  to  suggest  that,  in  the  light 
of  such  a truth,  there  was  clearly  a veiy  large 
privileged  class  in  the  world. 

“ Yon,  for  instance,  dear  friend,”  said  the  Easy 
Chair,  “have  the  opportunity  offered  you  this 
very  moment.  There  goes  Botch,  the  artist ; a 
better  fellow  and  a needier  does  not  live.  He 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men, 
for  nobody  will  buy  his  pictures ; and  an  oppor- 
tunity now  offers  itself  to  you  to  order  one  of 
them,  and  help  the  unfortunate.” 

Amicus  smiled  faintly,  and  said  that  that  was 
not  exactly  what  he  meant.  He  was  thinking, 
he  said,  of  something  else ; and  the  Easy  Chair 
awaited  his  pleasure  in  stating  what  it  was. 

“The  fact  is,”  began  Amicus,  “I  was  think- 
ing of  young  Blotter,  whose  wife — you  remem- 
ber that  lovely  Grace  Gossamer? — has  just  pre- 
sented him  with  the  fourth  pledge  of  a most 
faithful  affection.  They  are  dreadfully  poor. 
I really  do  not  see  how  they  live  from  day  to 
day.  The  magazines  and  editors  seem  to  be  in 
a conspiracy  against  him.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
have  a chance ; and  I have  been  long  meaning 


to  speak  to  you  about  him,  and  to  beg  you,  you 
know — for  they  are  really  suffering — ” 

“Certainly,  said  the  Easy  Chair,  and  pulled 
out  its  thin  little  purse. 

“Oh,  my  dear  fellow,”  exclaimed  Amicus, 
“that  is  not  what  I mean.  How  could  you  sup- 
pose it  ? I mean  that  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  giving  him  a chance  in  your  magazine.” 

“I  understand,”  replied  the  Easy  Chair. 
“You  don’t  wish  to  buy  Botch’s  pictures  your- 
self, but  you  would  like  to  have  me  order  one  or 
two.  Ah,  Amicus,  will  you  never  have  done 
jesting?” 

Amicus  did  not  seem  to  see  yrhat  the  Easy 
Chair  meant,  and  said  that  he  was  very  sorry  for 
Botch,  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  mind 
than  to  recommend  any  body  to  buy  his  pic- 
tures. 

“ But  surely,”  said  the  Easy  Chair,  “you  are 
making  an  appeal  for  charity.” 

Amicus  could  not  see  it.  He  returned  to 
Blotter  and  his  faithful  partner,  late  Grace  Gos- 
samer, and  insisted  that  the  Easy  Chair  had  a 
noble  opportunity  of  helping  the  unfortunate. 
He  meant  that  if  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
would  but  accept  one  of  Blotter’s  poems,  essays, 
or  stories,  there  would  be  great  joy  in  the  Blotter 
household.  “And  surely,”  said  Amicus,  bran- 
dishing that  most  ancient  and  well-worn  argu- 
ment, “ surely  you  would  not  say  that  Blotter’s 
story  is  not  as  good  as  the  one  which  was  print- 
ed last  month ! ” 

The  gentle  reader,  who  is  as  intelligent  as  he 
is  gracious,  perceives  that  the  proposition  really 
was  that  he,  the  gentle  reader,  should  buy  Blot- 
ter’s story,  not  because  it  is  good,  but  because 
Blotter  is  poor.  How  long  would  he  probably 
continue  to  buy  this  magazine  under  those  cir- 
cumstances ? And  how  long,  therefore,  would 
the  magazine  be  able  to  help  the  unfortunate  by 
buying  their  contributions?  Does  Amicus,  as 
he  turns  over  the  pages  of  this  or  of  any  other 
good  magazine,  really  suppose  that  the  articles 
which  it  contains  represent  the  charities  of  the 
editor?  Does  he  imagine  this  one  is  taken  be- 
cause the  writer  had  lost  a leg,  and  that  one  be- 
cause his  frame  and  his  purse  had  been  seriously 
reduced  by  a long  attack  of  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, and  still  another  because  his  mother 
was  bedridden  and  had  no  other  dependence 
than  the  sonnets  of  her  son  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  remark  addressed  by 
Amicus  to  the  Easy  Chair  should  have  been 
made  to  Blotter  himself ; for  it  is  he,  and  he 
only,  who  has  the  opportunity  of  helping  the  un- 
fortunate by  writing  an  article  which  the  editor 
thinks  will  please  the  gentle  and  intelligent  read- 
er. If  he  does  that,  the  editor  will  certainly  ac- 
cept it,  and  Grace  Gossamer’s  pale  little  face 
will  glow  with  joy.  The  Easy  Chair  will  frank- 
ly disclose  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  editorial  craft. 
Instead  of  conspiring  to  keep  Blotter  out,  the 
editors  are  constantly  hoping  that  Blotter  will 
let  himself  in.  He  has  the  key.  If  he  can  not 
turn  it,  nobody  can.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  can 
not  write  what  the  editor  thinks  will  be  profit- 
able for  the  magazine  to  publish,  nobody  can 
write  it  for  him.  Admission  to  a magazine  is  an 
open  secret.  Whoever  shows  that  he  can  amuse 
and  interest  the  public  is  admitted  joyfully,  and 
the  fatted  calf  is  immediately  slain  and  served  up 
on  the  editorial  table.  Not  only  is  Blotter  ad- 
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raitted  under  such  circumstances,  but  he  is  eager- 
ly welcomed. 

If  the  mind  of  any  Blotter,  therefore,  is  now 
agitated  by  the  question  how  he  can  “get  into1’ 
this  magazine,  or  any  other,  the  Easy  Chair  in- 
forms him  that  he  can  enter  at  once  if  he  will 
send  something  that  the  editor  finds  available  for 
his  purpose ; and  his  purpose  is  not  charity  for 
Blotter,  but  the  discharge  of  a duty  to  the  public. 
He  has  a contract  with  it  to  do  all  that  he  can 
to  spread  a monthly  feast  which  will  please  it, 
whether  Blotter’s  fourth  pledge  is  fed  or  not. 
In  his  private  capacity  he  is,  let  us  hope,  as 
charitable  as  his  neighbors,  and  in  his  public 
relation  to  the  readers  of  the  magazine  not  less 
faithful. 

There  is  unfortunately  one  point  which  Blot- 
ter constantly  forgets.  He  is  very  poor,  and  he 
writes  a great  deal  of  poetry,  or  story,  or  essay, 
or  sketch,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  late 
Grace  Gossamer  is  very  sure  that  if  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  had  not  happened  to  get  the  start  of 
Blotter  in  being  born  two  or  three  centuries 
earlier,  there  is  no  knowing  who  might  have 
been  who.  At  least  she  expresses  that  senti- 
ment from  time  to  time;  and  the  Easy  Chair 
has  heard  Amicus,  who,  it  is  useless  to  deny, 
thinks  that  Mrs.  Blotter  retains  a great  deal  of 
the  charm  of  Grace  Gossamer,  remark,  as  he 
gravely  shook  his  head,  “Who,  indeed!”  But 
although  Blotter  is  poor,  and  writes  copiously, 
and  constantly  sends  little  packages  to  editors, 
which  are  perpetually  returned  with  courteous 
regrets  that  they  are  not  available,  it  does  not 
follow — and  this  is  what  he  forgets — that  what 
he  writes  is  worth  printing  or  reading.  It  is 
certainly  very  hard,  if  you  find  that  writing  seems 
to  offer  the  best  chance  for  boiling  the  pot,  to  dis- 
cover that  it  will  not  even  kindle  the  fire.  But 
is  any  body  else  to  blame  ? What  would  Blot- 
ter or  Amicus  think  if  a surgeon  begged  them  to 
call  him  in,  in  case  of  a broken  leg  or  arm,  be- 
cause he  really  could  not  make  both  ends  meet  ? 
Yet  that  is  what  Amicus  asks  the  Easy  Chair 
to  do. 

A magazine  is  no  more  a charitable  institu- 
tion than  a hotel,  and  if  the  noble  army  of  Blot- 
ters would  only  comprehend  and  apply  that 
truth,  they  would  spare  themselves  much  cha- 
grin, and  the  worshipful  guild  of  editors  much 
pain  and  annoyance.  Blotter  would  probably 
be  amazed  if  he  could  know  how  many  competi- 
tors he  has.  Every  time  he  is  sending  off  a 
small  package,  a thousand  other  Blotters  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  Nine  hundred  of  them 
inclose  little  notes  stating  that  the  family  is 
hard  pressed  this  season,  and  a little  assistance 
would  be  very  grateful ; or  that  grandpa’s  lum- 
bago is  very  bad,  and  they  hope  for  favorable  con- 
sideration ; or  that  the  cow-house  needs  white- 
washing, and  the  acceptance  of  the  accompany- 
ing sonnet,  with  payment  upon  the  usual  terms 
of  the  magazine,  will  secure  that  boon ; or  that 
the  author  of  the  inclosed  essay  has  had  a slight 
stroke  of  idiocy,  and  has  no  resource  but  his  pen. 
If  the  editor  should  allow  his  tender  heart  to  de- 
cide for  him,  and  receive  all  these  contributions 
because  of  the  cow-house  out  of  repair,  or  of  the 
lumbago  of  the  author’s  venerable  and  respect- 
ed relative,  or  of  the  idiocy  of  the  writer  him- 
self, he  would  do  what  Blotter  secretly  thinks 
that  in  his  case  ought  to  be  done.  And  if  in 


Blotter’s  case,  'it  should  be  done  also  in  that  of 
the  others. 

Indeed,  when  the  editor  is  a soft  and  showeiy 
creature — and  it  is  a sensitive  guild ! — it  is  actual 
bribery  and  corruption  to  appeal  to  him  as  Ami- 
cus appealed  to  the  Easy*  Chair.  It  is  a great 
privilege,  quoth  Amicus,  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  helping  the  unfortunate ; and  thereupon  he 
describes  that  sweet  Grace  Gossamer  starving 
with  four  starving  pledges,  and  poor  Blotter 
starving  and  writing  intolerable  stuff,  and  hands 
the  Easy  Chair  a poem  or  a story.  “Decline 
that,”  he  virtually  says,  “and  you  lay  Grace 
Gossamer  in  her  grave,  and  send  Blotter  and  four 
Blotterlings  to  the  poor-house ! How  can  you 
do  it  and  then  eat  your  dinner  in  peace  ? You 
have  a great  opportunity : use  it  greatly !”  This 
is  bald  bribery.  It  is  an  effort  to  buy  off  an  ed- 
itor from  doing  his  duty.  His  duty  is  to  accept 
only  what  he  thinks  is  good  enough  to  print,  and 
this  is  an  attempt  to  make  him  betray  his  trust, 
and  accept  an  article  not  because  it  is  good,  but 
because  of  a personal  consideration.  Avaunt, 
Amicus ! Get  thee  behind  me,  Grace  Gossamer ! 
The  Easy  Chair  knows  that  his  friend  the  ed- 
itor of  this  magazine  can  not  be  seduced  from 
his  duty*  The  editor  and  the  Easy  Chair  will- 
ingly drop  their  pennies  in  all  contribution- 
boxes  for  proper  purposes.  They  humbly  hope 
that  they  improve  all  their  opportunities  for 
helping  the  unfortunate.  But  they  would  be 
truly  unfortunate,  and  merit  the  charity  of  pity, 
if  they  could  betray  their  trust — the  editor  in 
accepting  Blotter’s ’article  because  he  is  poor, 
and  the  Easy  Chair  in  sympathizing  with  the 
offense.  Meanwhile  they  would  both  be  glad  to 
know  if  Amicus  has  bought  any  of  Botch’s  pic- 
tures. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Herald , has  produced  some  very 
queer  comments  and  improvements — queer  to 
those  whose  memories  can  recall  more  than  ten 
years.  Probably  few  of  his  contemporaries 
knew 

41  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray  lost 

and  few  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  aware,  until 
he  died,  of  the  great  qualities  and  illustrious 
services  of  the  late  editor.  His  demise  also  oc- 
casioned some  further  remarks  upon  the  paper 
that  he  founded,  and  the  secret  of  its  success. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  may  be  useful  for  those  about 
to  take  part  in  international  rowing  matches,  or 
other  similar  performances  involving  a great  deal 
of  “tall  talking,”  to  reflect  that  the  tallest  talk- 
ing will  no  more  make  a newspaper  successful 
than  it  will  win  a boat-race.  There  is  no  law 
of  nature  more  absolute  than  that  oak-trees  will 
not  grow  from  toad-stools.  If  you  want  corn, 
you  must  plant  corn ; and  if  we  want  success,  we 
must  plant  success. 

There  are  many  who  suppose  that  the  Herald 
was  made  by  boasting,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
like  blowing  your  own  trumpet.  They  think  of 
Little  Pedlington : 

“ Hail,  Pedlingtonia ! hail,  thou  favored  spot! 

What's  good  is  found  in  thee,  what's  not  is  not" 

And  they  remember  the  Little  Pedlington  Week- 
ly Observer,  and  consider  it  the  prototype  of  the 
Herald,  But  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 
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There  are,  indeed,  articles  in  the  Herald  which 
often  slyly  suggest  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Weekly  Observer  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
which  is  certainly  excellent  reading ; but  that  is 
not  the  secret  of  the  success  which  is  conceded 
to  that  paper.  The  article  of  the  Observer  is  as 
follows : 

“ Once  more  we  call  the  attention  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  to  what  we  have  so  often  said,  and  what  we 
have  repeated  above,  shall  we  add,  for  the  last  time  t 
But  no;  for  though  patience,  like  the  eagle  which 
wings  its  airy  flight  through  the  boundless  realms  of 
ether,  must  descend  at  last  to  rest  its  weary  wing,  yet 
shall  ours  still  soar  upward  while,  with  the  piercing 
eye  of  hope,  we  behold  a ray  of  expectation  that  our 
advice  will  not,  like  the  sand  of  the  desert,  be  event- 
ually lost  upon  him.  He  may  continue  to  not  notice 
us  in  any  of  his  decrees  or  manifestoes,  and  thus  affect 
to  be  indifferent  concerning  what  we  say  to  him ; but 
we  have  it  upon  the  best  authority  that  he  is  frequent- 
ly seen  thoughtful  and  musing— not,  indeed,  in  his 
moments  of  noisy  revelry,  when  immersed  in  the  vor- 
tex of  pleasure,  and  surrounded  by  flatterers  who,  like 
locusts,  would  bar  our  honest  counsel  from  his  ear, 
but  in  the  nocturnal  solitude  of  his  chamber.  There 
it  is  that  our  warning  voice,  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the 
viewless  wind,  pierces  the  perfumed  precincts  of  the 
palace  of  Petersburg,  and  carries  conviction,  like  the 
roaring  of  the  rushing  cataract,  into  his  mind.  And 
if  the  Little  Pedlington  Observer  does  sometimes  ad- 
dress the  autocrat  in  terms  of  more  than  usual  severi- 
ty, let  him  remember  that  we  do  so  ‘ more  in  friend- 
ship than  in  anger,*  that  we  regret  the  necessity  we 
are  under  of  giving  him  pain,  but  that, 1 like  skillful 
surgeons  who,’  ” etc. 

Such  a strain  as  this  would  not  explain  the 
succe&s  of  the  Herald.  The  public  may  be  a 
fool,  as  so  many  able  editors  evidently  consider 
it,  but  it  has  nevertheless  sense  enough  not  to 
take  a mere  braggart  at  his  own  valuation.  It 
does  not  believe  a newspaper  to  be  interesting 
and  enterprising  because  it  shouts  in  the  most 
enormous  type  that  it  is  so,  but  because  it  is  so. 
It  was  not  the  boasting,  but  the  performance  of 
the  Herald , which  gave  it  its  prominence.  Its 
news  wras  fresher  and  fuller  than  that  of  its 
rivals,  and  the  public  discovered  it.  But  the 
discovery  was  due  to  the  fact,  not  to  the  crowing 
over  it.  The  paper  might  have  crowed  its  capi- 
tal away,  but  it  would  have  been  useless.  No- 
body ever  bought  the  Herald  or  advertised  in  it 
because  it  constantly  said  that  it  was  the  greatest 
vehicle  of  news  in  the  country,  but  because  it 
made  itself  such. 

The  newspaper  which  daily  declares  itself  to 
be  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  world  is  believed 
just  as  much* as  the  tailor  who  announces  him- 
self to  be  the  first  of  tailors,  or  the  bellows- 
mender  who  advertises  that  all  bellows-mending 
but  his  is  ridiculous.  If  you  buy  an  umbrella 
which  lets  the  water  through,  you  go  to  another 
shop  for  your  next  umbrella.  And  it  is  as  true 
of  newspapers  as  of  umbrellas.  If  they  give  the 
news,  and  if  the  news  is  what  the  public  wants, 
it  buys  them.  If  their  comments  are  wise  or 
witty,  and  that  is  the  object  sought,  again  the 
papers  are  sold.  But  it  is  never  because  the 
paper  calls  itself  a miracle  of  enterprise,  nor  be- 
cause the  editor  declares  that  he  is  the  only  real 
master  of  his  profession. 

We  speak  merely  of  the  secret  of  the  kind  of 
success  which  the  Herald  has  achieved.  To 
suppose  that  it  was  mere  charlatanism  is  to 
mistake  the  fact  entirely.  The  other  papers  at- 
tacked it  as  Satanic,  as  outraging  all  laws  of 
morality  and  decency.  It  was  forbidden  to  the 
families  of  many  who  themselves  read  it  at  their 


offices ; and  there  was  a time  when  it  was  al- 
most disreputable  to  be  known  as  a reader  of  the 
Herald.  This,  of  course,  was  not  in  consequence 
of  its  news,  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  other  papers 
assumed  to  despise  a rival  of  whom  they  were 
jealous,  and  whose  influence  upon  them  was  per- 
ceptible. They  said  a great  many  severe  things 
of  it  which  were  true,  but  the  whole  truth  they, 
of  course,  did  not  tell.  And  had  the  Herald 
conceived  the  idea  of  a really  great  newspaper, 
of  which  the  news  is  the  smallest  part,  it  might 
almost  have  superseded  its  contemporaries.  Its 
editorial  theory  was  that  a journal  should  mere- 
ly echo  public  opinion,  and  that  the  true  editorial 
faculty  lay  in  an  instinctive  perception  of  its 
changes.  It  was  thus  a mirror  instead  of  a mag- 
net : it  reflected  the  position,  but  did  not  draw 
the  reader  on  to  a higher.  It  sympathized  with 
majorities,  and  enjoyed  victories,  but  not  battles. 
It  had  no  theories  and  supported  no  causes  ex- 
cept as  they  seemed  to  be  popular  and  success- 
ful. Every  body,  therefore,  read  it,  and  nobody 
cared  for  it.  If  you  read  the  Herald  you  saw 
the  present  average  opinion.  This  gave  it  great 
power,  because  there  is  always  an  immense  mul- 
titude who  wish  to  agree  with  every  body  else, 
and  when  they  read  the  Herald  they  believed 
that  it  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  majority.  It 
was  therefore  always  very  foolish  to  deny  its 
influence,  merely  because  that  influence  was  of 
a certain  kind.  It  was  independent,  because  it 
asked  no  favor  of  any  party  and  laughed  at 
patronage.  Yet  it  made  great  mistakes,  even  in 
its  own  way.  Thus  it  mistook  public  opinion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  changed  almost 
too  late  for  the  safety  of  its  office.  But  when 
the  country  settled  down  to  the  great  fight  its 
support  was  considered  to  be  so  important  that 
the  mission  to  France  was  offered  to  its  editor, 
who  declined  it.  He  lived  one  of  the  most  soli- 
tary of  men,  and  died  very  rich.  But  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fortune  was  not  his  boasting,  but 
his  performance. 

There  are  ladies  who  sneer  at  all  wine  as 
horrible,  and  find  no  difference  between  Sicily, 
Madeira,  and  the  rarest  liquor  of  the  choicest 
Philadelphia  cellar.  Table  claret  and  the  most 
exauisite  Lafitte  or  Margaux  are  the  same  “ red 
ink'*  to  them.  And  as  wine  with  the  ladies,  so 
is  art  with  Congress.  Is  it  because  Congress 
thinks  that  nobody  knows  or  can  know  any  thing 
about  art,  or  perceive  differences  between  one 
picture  or  statue  and  another,  that  such  extraor- 
dinary commissions  are  given  ? There  really  is 
a distinction,  if  the  ladies  would  allow  it,  be- 
tween a good  wine  and  a bad,  and  if  the  honor- 
able Congress  would  permit  the  remark,  there 
is  a difference  between  good  and  bad  pictures 
and  statues.  There  is  one  great  statue  in  Wash- 
ington— Greenough’s  Washington — which  is  the 
subject  of  universal  ridicule.  And  there  are 
those  who  make  merry  over  it  and  repeat  that 
humorous  jest  of  his  asking  for  his  breeches, 
which  are  at  the  Patent-office,  who  look  upon 
the  statue  of  General  Jackson,  tipped  up  on  a 
bronze  horse  in  front  of  the  White  House,  and 
General  Washington  in  the  Circle  near  George- 
town, without  laughing. 

On  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  is  Persico’s 
Columbus,  the  most  comical  work  in  the  world, 
i You  have  seen  the  famous  Signor  Strongarm  at 
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the  circus  holding  a huge  cannon-ball  aloft. 
Did  you  know  that  it  was  Columbus  ? If  it  is 
not,  then  Persico’s  statue  is  the  signor.  And  in 
the  old  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
Mistress  Vinnie  Ream’s  Lincoln  ! In  the  Rotun- 
da hangs  Mr.  Powell’s  picture  of  De  Soto  discov- 
ering the  Mississippi ; and  now  there  is  a propo- 
sition to  buy  another  picture  by  the  same  hand. 

“Insatiate  Congress,  would  not  one  suffice?” 

During  the  winter  a resolution  was  offered  to 
order  a group  of  sculpture  commemorative  of 
the  war  from  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  tipped- 
up  Jackson. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  to  be  paid  for 
each  of  these  pictures  and  statues.  No  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  Mr.  Powell’s  picture  of  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  the 
pretty  “figure”  mentioned  for  the  sculpture. 
It  is  certainly  no  man’s  fault  that  he  is  not  a 
great  artist,  but  it  is  a very  grave  fault  in  Con- 
gress to  pay  large  sums  of  the  public  money  for 
poor  pictures  and  statues.  If  a book  in  a for- 
eign language  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  most 
honorable  Congress  as  a treatise  of  great  value 
and  worthy  of  a great  price,  the  most  honorable 
Congress  would  unquestionably  ascertain  what 
members  understood  the  strange  tongue,  and 
would  refer  the  subject  to  them  to  report  wheth- 
er the  book  was  intrinsically  valuable,  and  if  so, 
then  how  much  money  it  was  worth.  Suppose 
that  it  were  in  High  Dutch,  and  upon  investiga- 
tion the  Congressional  scholars  in  that  tongue 
reported  that  it  was  the  proverbial  philosophy  of 
some  High  Dutch  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  and 
added  that  all  the  lucubrations  of  the  excellent 
mynheer  were  not  worth  the  price  of  waste  pa- 
per, would  Congress  appropriate  twenty  or  thir- 
ty thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  ? 


But  why  not  proceed  with  the  statues  and  pic- 
tures as  with  books  in  an  unknown  tongue? 
Why  does  not  a wise  Congress,  when  the  persist- 
ent lobbying  of  some  excellent  sculptor  or  paint- 
er succeeds  in  bringing  the  subject  before  it,  say 
at  once  that  it  knows  nothing  about  pictures,  and 
will  refer  the  matter  to  two  or  three  honorable 
gentlemen  who  have  that  knowledge?  Then 
when  those  gentlemen  report  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  talent  of  the  accomplished  artist  for  lob- 
bying, he  has  none  for  painting,  and  that  instead 
of  recommending  the  purchase  of  his  offered 
work  for  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  they 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  state  that  by  no  possi- 
bility could  he  paint  a picture  worth  a thirtieth 
of  the  sum.  Congress  would  undoubtedly  decide 
that  as  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  is  valueless  in 
High  Dutch,  he  is  equally  so  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. 

The  committee  might  enlarge,  and,  recurring 
to  the  ladies,  venture  to  assume  that  Congress 
knew  whether  there  is  any  difference  between 
good  and  poor  wine,  and  assure  it  that  there  is 
no  less  between  good  pictures  and  statues  and 
poor.  The  difference  between  Persico’s  statue 
and  a fine  work  is  that  between  vinegar  and 
good  Champagne.  If  Congress  wishes  to  spend 
a few  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  pic- 
tures and  statues,  let  it  understand  that  there 
are  excellent  painters  and  sculptors  in  the  coun- 
try who  would  gladly  execute  its  orderf,  but 
who  will  not  lobby  for  them,  who  must  be 
sought  because  of  their  known  skill,  and  whom 
the  intelligent  committee  which  we  suppose 
would  find.  But  if,  unhappily,  there  should 
be  no  High  Dutch  scholars  in  the  honorable 
body,  it  can  surely  appeal  to  others  beyond 
its  pale.  Whatever  it  does,  it  ought  not  to 
buy  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  in  any  language 
whatever. 


(Mot's  littranj  Httotii. 


NOVELS. 

WE  are  very  glad  to  see  published  in  uniform 
volumes  a complete  set  of  Miss  MulocJes 
Works  (Harper  and  Brothers).  Charles  Dick- 
ens was  not  the  first  one  to  employ  romance  in 
the  service  of  special  truths ; this  has  been  done 
ever  since  Jotham’s  parable  of  the  trees  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges.  But  he  gave  to  this  form 
of  fiction,  or  this  form  of  teaching,  a new  impe- 
tus, and  since  “Oliver  Twist”  the  most  popular 
English  novels  have  all  had  a more  or  less  clear- 
ly defined  didactic  purpose.  The  followers  of 
Dickens  have,  however,  imitated  him  in  using  the 
novel  to  rebuke  and  reform  social  iniquities,  and 
often  as  an  engine  against  iniquities  organized  in 
legal  forms.  “ Oliver  T%ist”  was  originated  as 
an  attack  on  the  poor-house  system.  “Bleak 
House”  was  a most  effectual  assault  on  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  And  Dickens  could  not  even  get 
through  “Pickwick  Papers”  without  making  a 
vigorous  onslaught  on  the  Fleet  prison.  In  this 
respect  the  followers  of  Dickens  have  imitated 
his  example.  Charles  Reade’s  most  effectual 
novel,  “Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,”  is  avowed- 
ly an  indictment  of  trades  unions ; and  Wilkie 
Collins’s  best  romance,  “ Man  and  Wife,”  is  not 


I injured,  but  is  made  more  effective,  by  the  double 
I purpose  which  animates  it — a protest,  though  a 
mistaken  one,  against  the  mamage  laws  of  Scot- 
land ; and  a protest,  more  effective  because  bet- 
ter considered,  against  the  excesses  to  which  in 
England  “muscular  Christianity”  has  been  car- 
ried in  athletic  games. 

Miss  Mulock’s  novels  are  in  this  respect 
characteristic  of  the  age  which  has  produced 
them — that  they  are  animated  by  a moral  pur- 
pose. They  are  vehicles  for  the  inculcation  of 
truth,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  for  the  in- 
spiration of  noble  Christian  feeling.  . But  they 
differ  from  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens,  and 
the  exceptional  novels  of  Charles  Reade  and 
Wilkie  Collins,  in  not  being  protests  against  and 
indictments  of  social  iniquities.  Her  task  is  the 
more  womanly  but  more  difficult  one  of  awaken- 
ing positive  feelings  of  the  highest  Christian  type, 
leaving  the  awakened  feeling  to  work  itself  out 
as  the  duty  of  the  individual  may  dictate.  With 
the  exception  of  “ Hannah,”  which  is  aimed  at 
the  absurd  law  which  forbids  the  marriage  of  a 
widower  to  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  these  nov- 
els do  not  very  directly  discuss  social  or  political 
questions.  They  are  thus  at  once  more  difficult 
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and  less  pretentious  than  the  more  famous  works 
of  some  of  her  contemporaries.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  monstrous  injustice  involved 
in  the  threatenings  and  violence  of  the  trades 
unions,  nor  to  weave  a story  in  which  that  vio- 
lence shall  come  into  play  in  making  up  the  pat- 
tern of  the  romance.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
perceive  the  romance  of  actual  life,  and  so  to 
paint  it  as  to  make  every  reader  recognize  in  the 
nineteenth  century  an  age  of  chivalry,  and  in  his 
own  humble  life  an  opportunity  to  don  the  armor 
and  be  a true  knight.  And  this  is  what  Miss  Mu- 
lock  has  undertaken  and  has  nobly  accomplished. 
We  place  her  first  among  the  religious,  rather 
the  Christian,  novel  writers  of  the  day.  If  she 
is  less  subtile  than  George  MacDonald,  who  alone 
competes  with  her  for  this  palm,  she  is  far 
more  healthful,  and  inculcates  with  far  greater 
success  than  he  the  religion  of  common  life. 
It  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  her  novels  that  they 
do  not  so  much  inculcate  moral  or  religious 
truth  as  inspire  with  Christian  motives  and  to 
Christian  action.  The  very  titles  of  her  novels 
have  inspiration  in  them : “ A Noble  Life,*’  “ A 
Life  for  a Life,”  “A  Brave  Lady,”  “Woman’s 
Kingdom.”  Her  simple  plots  are  such  as  might 
be  woven  out  of  the  common  experiences  of  any 
English  village.  The  incidents  are  the  natural 
incidents  of  our  every-day  life.  The  characters 
are  the  real  fiesh-and-blood  characters  of  En- 
glish society,  neither  more  nor  less  than  human. 
And  though  some  of  them — the  “brave  lady,” 
for  example — afford  illustrations  of  Christian 
character  and  conduct  far  above  the  common 
specimens  which  the  church  or  the  community 
affords,  even  her  noblest  characters  are  not  im- 
possible ideals.  Dickens’s  Agnes,  possesses  a 
certain  unreality;  she  is  a shadow,  a spirit;  bear- 
ing somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  truth  of 
life  that  an  ideal  Madonna  by  Raphael  does  to 
a “portrait  of  a lady.”  But  the  “brave  lady” 
and  Hannah  are  real  characters,  admirably  as 
they  carry  themselves  in  their  trials  and  per- 
plexities; nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  both  are,  in  a measure,  portraits.  It  is  this 
characteristic  commonness  which  gives  her  nov- 
els at  once  their  peculiar  charm  and  their  pecul- 
iar value.  She  does  not  teach  religion  as  Miss 
Edgeworth  did.  She  takes  common  life  and 
common  men  and  women,  and  inspires  the  lat- 
ter with  such  Christian  patience,  gentleness, 
courage,  that  we  at  once  revere  them  and  in- 
stinctively seek  to  imitate  them.  Christian  prin- 
ciple no  longer  seems  an  impossible  ideal — a 
dream  of  the  cloister  from  which  the  world 
awakes  us.  It  appears  a life  which  God  intends 
his  children  to  live,  and  which  he  gives  them 
grace  and  power  to  live.  Our  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  take  up  her  novels  one  by  one,  or 
even  to  afford  single  illustrations  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  proof  of  the 
justice  of  our  remarks  to  the  books  themselves, 
contenting  ourselves  with  adding  here  that  we 
are  so  persuaded  of  their  value  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  no  more  effective  antidote  can  be 
furnished  to  the  young  romance  reader,  who  is 
in  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  sensa- 
tional novels  of  the  period,  than  is  furnished  by 
the  “ Select  Works”  of  Miss  Mulock,  and  no  bet- 
ter literary  companions  can  be  found  in  the  realm 
of  English  fiction  than  these  admirable  books. 


The  Little  Moorland  Princess , a translation 
from  the  German  of  E.  Marlitt  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  and  Co.),  is  a story  of  German  life,  whose 
interest  to  the  American  reader  depends  chiefly 
upon  its  pictures  of  society  and  manners  in  that 
country.  This  feature  gives  it  a certain  fresh- 
ness and  novelty — albeit  at  times  it  appears  to 
be  hardly  natural.  The  characters  are  original, 
and  marked  by  an  individuality  which  impresses 
their  portraits  upon  the  memory  of  the  reader ; 
and  while  the  novel  has  no  definite  didactic  pur- 
pose, its  moral  tone  is  such  that  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  exert  a healthful  influence. — Lord  KiU 
gobbin , by  Charles  Lever  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), does  not  possess  that  rollicking  humor  and 
that  indescribable  Irish  jauntiness  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  Lever’s  earlier  novels.  His 
pen  has  grown  more  mature,  his  pictures  are 
more  carefully  finished;  but  whether  he  has 
gained  in  sobriety  and  polish  more  than  he  has 
lost  in  spirit  is  a question  not  easily  answered — 
a question,  indeed,  to  which  different  readers 
would  doubtless  give  different  answers.  The 
interest  of  “ Lord  Kilgobbin”  lies  chiefly  in  its 
pictures  of  Irish  society,  with  its  decayed  nobles, 
its  impoverished  estates,  its  unprincipled  stew- 
ards, its  lawless  tenantry,  its  “Bohemians,” 
male  and  female.  In  short,  in  his  last  novel 
Mr.  Lever  has  done  for  Ireland  what  Mr.  Trol- 
lope has  done  so  admirably  for  English  society. — 
Aimee.  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers)  is  a his- 
torical novel,  written  with  a definite  purpose,  of 
which  the  reader  is  frankly  informed  in  the  pref- 
ace: “First,  to  present  a view  of  France  dur- 
ing the  latter  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s 
reign,  struggling  toward  the  light,  and  crushed 
back  with  an  iron  hand  into  dartuiess Sec- 

ondly, to  present  a view  of  England  threatened 
with  the  same  fate,  but  steadily,  manfully,  and 
resolutely  withstanding  it.”  There  are  but  few 
historical  characters  introduced  into  the  work, 
and  the  author  has  therefore  avoided  the  criti- 
cism to  which  the  more  pretentious  but  untrust- 
worthy romancers,  who  create  their  heroes  and 
heroines  out  of  real  and  prominent  characters, 
are  necessarily  subjected  ; but  she  has  evidently 
made  the  era  of  which  she  writes  a careful  study ; 
and  her  pictures  of  the  experiences  which  de- 
nuded France  of  its  best  population,  and  left  it 
a prey,  first  to  superstition,  and  then,  by  a natu- 
ral reaction,  to  socialism  and  infidelity,  are  viv- 
idly and  powerfully  depicted. — The  readers  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’8  works  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  these  literary  partners  have  no  love 
for  either  of  the  Napoleons.  Their  last  novel, 
A Miller  8 Story  of  the  War  ; or , the  Plebiscite 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  casts  upon  Louis 
Napoleon  the  responsibility  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war.  This  story  is  alike  powerful  as  a po- 
litical pamphlet  and  a romance.  Messrs.  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian  have  no  faith  in  “La  gloire /” 
to  them  war  is  a hideous,  an  appalling  calamity. 
Unlike  most  war  romances,  their  novels  are 
therefore  thoroughly  healthful,  and  ought  to 
have  an  influence  in  teaching  the  French,  what 
they  have  been  loath  to  learn,  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  more  glorious  emblems  to 
confer  than  a pair  of  epaulets,  and  better  instru- 
ments to  employ  than  a blood-red  and  dripping 
sword.  The  pictures  of  Alsacian  simplicity  are 
charming;  and  the  glimpses  of  that  profound 
ignorance  which  prevails  among  the  French 
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peasantry,  and  which  is  the  source  of  their  self- 
conceit,  and  was  the  foundation  of  their  blind 
acceptance  of  the  empire  and  their  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  priesthood,  are  very  suggest- 
ive.— Modern  French  writers  seem  to  be  under- 
taking to  relieve  their  nation  from  the  charge 
of  sensationalism  in  literature.  No  ono  can  fail 
to  remark  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  “ Mireio 
the  “ Plebiscite,”  though  a story  of  the  war,  and 
told  with  fine  dramatic  effect,  is  far  from  being 
sensational ; and  the  Rose  - Garden  (Roberts 
Brothers),  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  France, 
is  so  quiet  as  to  be  lacking  in  sustained  interest ; 
though  whether  the  work  is  a translation  or  an 
English  original  does  not  appear,  except  as 
some  French  idioms,  such  as  “you  have  rea- 
son,” instead  of  “you  are  right,”  indicate  a 
French  nativity.  In  construction  the  story  is 
defective ; it  is  lacking  in  humor  and  in  action, 
and  so  is  tinged  with  a certain  sameness  and 
sombreness,  having  few  or  no  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.  Yet  many  readers  will  find  them- 
selves drawn  on  to  read  the  whole,  partly  by  its 
faithful  representations  of  unfamiliar  scenery 
and  social  life,  partly  by  its  successful  portrait- 
ure of  character,  but  yet  more  by  a certain 
nameless  charm  not  easily  definable,  inherent  in 
the  delicacy  of  its  sentiment  and,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions,  the  grace  of  its  style. — My 
Little  Lady  (Holt  and  Williams)  is  a very  re- 
markable story.  The  heroine,  who  comes  on 
the  stage  at  the  age  of  six  years,  is  the  daughter 
of  a professional  gambler,  who  determines  that 
she  shall  never  imbibe  any  notions  which  shall 
lead  her  to  look  on  him  and  his  life  with  any 
lack  of  respect.  He  accordingly  carries  her  with 
him  in  his  gambling  tours,  and  lets  her  keep 
the  reckoning  for  him  as  he  plays,  while  he  sed- 
ulously shuts  out  of  her  mind  all  religious  in- 
struction. She  grows  up  knowing  the  name  of 
God  only  as  a current  French  exclamation.  The 
interest  of  the  story  turns  upon  the  development 
of  this  singular  character,  and  the  education 
which  leads  her  at  the  last,  in  a bitter  sense  of 
her  own  ignorance  and  want,  to  cry  out  to  her 
lover,  who  from  the  first  chapter  in  the  book 
has  been  her  friend,  “Oh,  Horace,  help  me  to 
be  good : I am  not,  you  know,  but  I would  like 
to  be — and  you  will  help  me.”  We  have  given 
in  these  few  sentences  but  a faint  idea  of  the 
originality  of  the  conception,  and  none  at  all  of 
the  success  with  which  it  is  worked  out.  The 
book  is  anonymous ; the  scene  is  laid  partly  in 
England  and  partly  on  the  Continent. 

Most  novel  readers  who  buy  fiction  to  while 
away  a leisure  hour  on  the  cars,  in  the  steam- 
boat, or  on  the  lounge  will  vote  that  A Good 
Investment  (Harper  and  Brothers)  justifies  its 
title.  It  fastens  the  attention  and  secures  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  in  its  opening  chapter,  and  the 
vivacity  of  its  movement  and  the  freshness  of  its 
incidents  retain  the  attention  until  near  the  close. 
Then  the  author  appears  to  be  hurried  by  a ne- 
cessity of  getting  through  within  a limited  num- 
ber of  pages ; the  story  is  narrated  rather  than 
enacted ; and  some  of  the  changes  necessary  to 
the  denouement,  such  as  that  which  converts 
Robert  from  the  faithful  lover  of  Bella  to  the  ac- 
cepted suitor  of  Polly,  are  quite  too  sudden  and 
causeless.  The  Btory  opens  in  Southern  Ohio,  a 
a region  whose  barbarism  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  is  illustrated  in  the  welldrawn  characters  of 


Robert  and  his  parents,  and  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  border.  It  is  not  a novel  of  the  war, 
though  its  plot  turns  upon  an  incident  grow- 
ing out  of  Morgan’s  raid.  It  is  a romance,  and 
depends  for  its  interest  chiefly  on  the  evolution 
of  a plot  and  the  rapid  succession  of  incidents 
which  are  generally  dramatically  told.  But  Mr. 
Flagg  has  evidently  made  a study  of  American 
life  and  character:  and  the  shiftless  Buckeye, 
who  is  satisfied  so  long  as  his  whisky  holds  out ; 
the  well-to-do  farmer ; the  Southern  belle,  with 
her  passionate  hate  of  the  Yankee,  whom  she 
finally  nurses  through  sickness  and  learns  to  love; 
the  horse  thieves'  retreat  in  Kentucky ; and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  Hector,  whose  darky 
dialect  is  admirably  portrayed,  are  all  pictures 
from  real  life,  or  at  least  the  products  of  care- 
ful studies  from  real  life.  As  a portraiture  of 
society  and  the  daily  experiences  of  the  border 
along  the  Ohio  River  it  is  characterized  by  a 
fidelity  to  nature  which  is  quite  exceptional  in 
novels  of  so  dramatic  and  stirring  a charac- 
ter ; nor  is  this  impression  of  truthfulness  over- 
come by  the  exaggeration  of  some  of  the  in- 
cidents. 

POETRY. 

Many  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  will  remember 
an  exquisite  little  poem  entitled  “Larvae,”  which 
several  years  ago  went  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers— a moral  simply  and  sweetly  drawn  from 
the  incident  of  a little  child  who  found  on  her 
arm  a horrible  crawling  caterpillar : 

“And  with  mischievous  smile  she  could  scarcely 
smother, 

Yet  a glance  in  its  daring,  half  awed  and  shy, 

She  added.  ‘ While  they  were  about  it,  mother, 

I wish  they'd  just  finished  the  butterfly.’ n 

We  refer  to  this  popular  favorite  because  we 
find  it  in  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney’s  book  of 
poems,  Pansies  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  and 
because  it  is  a fair  type  of  the  character  of  the 
book.  The  poems  are  all  short  and  unpreten- 
tious ; the  instrument  is  sweet  and  low,  and  it 
is  a woman’s  dainty  fingers  that  sweep  the 
strings — a woman  whose  soul  is  full  of  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  for  humanity,  who  sees  and 
feels  its  sorrows,  but  is  kept  from  darkness  and 
doubt,  and  from  the  bitterness  of  w eeping,  though 
not  from  sympathetic  tears,  by  her  faith  in  the 
great  and  good  God  who  makes  sunshine  to  fol- 
low the  tempest,  so  that  to  her  faith  and  hope 
it  is  clear,  even  in  the  darkest  experiences,  that 
this  life  of  ours 

“Doth  still  from  glory  to  glory  go— 

From  the  sun-bathea  bills  to  the  deep  serene, 
Though  the  shifting  storm  may  hang  between.’’ 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott  is  fond  of  essaying 
difficult,  we  had  almost  said  impossible,  literary 
undertakings.  His  first  book,  if  we  mistake  not, 
was  “The  Mother  at  Home.”  If  there  is  any 
class  of  literature  which  is  consecrated  to  irre- 
deemable dullness,  it  is  books  of  counsel  to  par- 
ents, husbands,  wives,  and  children.  Yet  “The 
Mother  at  Home”  went  through  we  know  not 
how  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  we 
know  not  how  many  languages : it  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  globe.  Then  he  undertook  to  sup- 
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plant  the  serial  story  with  a serial  history,  and  ' 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  critics,  first  in  his 
44 Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  then  in  his  ‘‘Frederick 
the  Great.”  His  last  work  is  possibly  the  most 
difficult  undertaking  of  all — a History  of  Chris- 
tianity (B.-  B.  Russell).  Of  histories  of  Chris- 
tianity there  is  no  lack.  But  they  are,  almost 
without  exception,  histories  of  the  shell.  We 
crack  them  open  and  there  is  no  meat  inside. 
They  are  histories  of  theology,  of  dogma  and 
doctrine,  not  of  the  life  ; and  they  no  more  give 
the  reader  a knowledge  of  Christianity  than  a 
book  on  anatomy  would  give  him  a knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  is  of  Christianity  as  a civ- 
ilizing and  spiritual  power  that  Mr.  Abbott  has 
undertaken  to  write  a history;  and  though  his 
work  has  suffered  somewhat,  in  a critical  point 
of  view,  in  being  compressed  into  so  small  a 
compass,  it  will  serve  even  the  student  a useful 
purpose  by  giving  him  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
entire  field,  which  he  must  afterward  study  in 
detail  in  other  authors,  while  it  will  give  the 
ordinary  reader  as  full  and  accurate  a historv  of 
the  leading  events  as  in  this  busy  age  he  will  be 
likely. to  find  time  to  read. 

One  of  the  best  ways,  perhaps,  to  make  the 
early  history  of  New  England  and  the  country  [ 
at  large  vivid  to  our  mind  is  by  reading  biog- 
raphies : a history  is  not  enough.  We  have  en- 
joyed the  Life  of  Henry  Dunsta \ by  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Chaplin,  D.D.  (James  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.),  as  much  on  that  account  as  because  of  any 
intrinsic  interest  in  the  life  itself.  Henry  Dun- 
ster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard  College,  was 
a quiet,  scholarly  man,  and  a hard  worker. 
After  he  had  been  president  of  Harvard  College 
some  years  he  rejected  infant  baptism,  and  con- 
sidered himself  under  obligation  to  protest  against 
the  Ordinance,  as  it  was  being  administered  in 
church,  on  one  Sabbath  interrupting  the  service 
for  that  purpose.  If  he  had  kept  his  convictions 
to  himself  he  could  have  retained  his  place,  but 
be  would  not  be  silent,  and  so  he  was  obliged  by 
the  General  Court  to  resign  his  presidency,  was 
treated  with  great  discourtesy,  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  colony.  To  the  action  of  the  General 
Court,  and  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time  on 
infant  baptism,  is  given  what  will  appear  to  the 
general  reader  as  an  undue  prominence,  and  this 
will  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  in  his 
mind  that  the  book  was  written  rather  as  a plea 
for  the  Baptist  denomination  than  as  a life  of 
Henry  Dunster.  Despite  this,  the  book  is  at 
once  interesting  and  valuable,  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  for  its  pictures  of  New  England 
in  the  “good  old  colony  times.” 

The  regeneration  of  Italy  is  largely  due  to  three 
men — Gavazzi,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini : the  preach- 
er, the  soldier,  and  the  political  agitator.  Of 
these,  the  last  has  certainly  not  been  the  least 
influential ; and  those  who  imagine  him  to  have 
been  an  impracticable  visionary,  irreligious,  and 
atheistic,  an  iconoclast  of  the  church,  of  social 
security,  and  of  governmental  authority — a char- 
acter which  has  been  sedulously  attributed  to 
him  by  his  foes,  and  credulously  accepted  by 
those  who  should  be  his  friends — will  find  their 
estimate  of  his  character  and  influence  entirely 
changed  by  reading  Joseph  Mazzini , his  Life , 
Writings,  and  Political  Principles  (Hurd  and 
Houghton).  The  book  is  autobiographical  in 
its  character,  though  not  a continuous  or  perfect 
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autobiography,  and  we  commend  it  to  those  who 
desire  to  study  the  character  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most apostles  of  human  rights  which  this  century 
has  produced. 

We  took  up  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
from  his  Birth  to  his  Inauguration  as  President , 
by  Ward  H.  Lamon  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.), 
with  great  expectations,  and  have  laid  it  down 
with  great  disappointment.  It  will  add  nothing 
to  the  reputation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ; happily 
his  name  is  so  dear  to  the  American  people  that 
this  book  can  not  detract  from  it.  The  author 
in  his  preface  professes  to  have  had  access  to  a 
great  quantity  of  materials — “ three  enormous 
volumes  of  original  manuscripts,  and  a mass  of 
nnarranged  letters  and  papers” — gathered  by 
Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  law-partner.  He 
has,  however,  shown  no  wisdom  in  the  use  of 
these  materials,  and  his  attempted  estimate  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  character,  given  in  the  last  chap- 
ter but  one,  shows  such  a total  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion as  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  pictures  which 
he  paints  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  early  life.  The  three 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  book  are  nei- 
ther of  them  likely  to  commend  it  to  the  reading 
public,  except  to  those  who  enjoy  gossip  more 
than  history.  Page  after  page  is  filled  with 
legendary  accounts  of  “Abe’s”  exploits  as  an 
amateur  pugilist,  which,  if  they  be  not  exagger- 
ated, are  foisted  into  a position  of  undue  prom- 
inence. The  private  history — if  it  be  history — 
of  his  courtship  and  marriage,  illustrated  by  the 
publication  of  a package  of  confidential  letters,  is 
put  upon  the  record,  and  publicity  given  to  those 
domestic  and  personal  relations  which  every  man 
has  a right  to  demand  shall  be  kept  sacred  from 
the  intrusions  of  the  public.  And,  finally,  six- 
teen pages  are  devoted  to  an  elaborate  piece  of 
special  pleading,  based  on  no  other  evidence 
than  reports  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  immature  doubts 
in  his  youth,  to  prove  that  he  was  an  infidel  and 
an  atheist,  had  no  faith,  not  only  rejected  the 
Bible  but  ridiculed  it,  and,  to  quote  the  author's 
conclusion,  “ was  at  all  times  an  infidel  in  the 
orthodox  meaning  of  the  term,”  but  “ was  a 
wily  politician,  and  did  not  disdain  to  regulate 
his  religious  manifestations  with  some  reference 
to  his  political  interests.”  We  know  of  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  the 
creed  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  in  his  later  life  he  habitually  attended, 
but  it  will  take  very  different  sort  of  evidence 
from  that  which  Mr.  Lamon  has  accumulated  to 
make  the  American  people  believe  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  an  infidel  if  not  an  atheist,  and  that 
his  strong  and  reiterated  assertions  of  his  faith 
in  a prayer-hearing  and  personal  God  whose 
providence  rules  the  nations  were  the  simulated 
utterances  of  a 44  wily  politician”  employed  for 
political  effect. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  ordinary  text-books  on  English  literature 
are  not  of  a very  valuable  order,  and  Professor 
C.  D.  Yonok’s  work,  Three  Centuries  of  English 
Literature  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  is  not  charac- 
teristically superior  to  works  of  its  class.  The 
author  gives  in  the  usual  form  a sketch  of  the 
different  writers  and  selections  from  their  works. 
He  aims  to  include  only  the  best  authors,  on  the 
ground  that  both  the  college  student  and  the  com- 
mon reader  should  avoid  all  mediocre  books,  and 
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acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  alone.  He  be-  ] 
gins  with  the  Elizabethan  era,  not  even  allowing 
.Chaucer  and  Spenser  a place  in  his  plan,  admit- 
ting them  to  his  book  only  in  an  appendix.  The 
.criticisms  are  in  the  main  good,  though  not  strik- 
ing. His  account  of  Coleridge  is  entirely  mis- 
leading, however,  as  to  that  poet's  character  and 
the  sad  lesson  of  his  life.  The  book  has  a use- 
fulness as  a text-book ; is  convenient  for  refer- 
ence, and  may  be  serviceable  in  affording  the 
common  reader  a general  notion  of  our  literature, 
or  rather  of  our  authors ; but  it  is  not  adapted  to 
be  of  much  service  in  leading  to  an  intelligent 
choice  of  books,  or  a true  and  healthy  taste.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  a sort  of  introduction  to  the  study 
of  literature,  which  must,  however,  be  pursued 
under  other  instructors. 

We  find  it  difficult  even  to  describe,  and  much 
more  to  criticise  intelligibly,  Augustus  Hop- 
pin's  Crossing  the  Atlantic  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.).  If  we  could  gather  the  readers  of  Harper  s 
Magazine  about  our  sanctum  table,  open  this 
charming  series  of  Sketches,  and  point  out  its  ex- 
cellences and  its  defects,  we  might  at  least  enjoy 
with  them  a pleasurable  half  hour;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  criticise  a portfolio  of  sketches  which  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  read  our  criticism 
have  never  seen,  nor  even  to  give  them  any  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  product  of  Mr.  Hoppins  graphic 
pencil.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  are  well  aware  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  there  is  such  a curious  com- 
mingling of  characters,  and  none  where  each 
character  stands  out  in  such  marked  individual- 
ity. If  we  were  going  to  write  a novel,  we  should 
take  passage  on  an  ocean  steamer  to  make  our 
studies.  The  scenes  and  characters  of  an  im- 
aginary voyage  Mr.  Hoppin  has  embodied  in  a 
series  of  twenty-four  pictures,  characterized  by  a 
certain  vigorous  rudeness  in  execution,  but  cer- 
tainly graphic  in  drawing,  and  quite  remarkable 
in  the  sketches  of  character  which  they  afford. 
We  regret  to  see  that  the  only  type  of  a clergyman 
is  a copy  of  Dickens's  Stiggins.  The  clergy  have 
foibles  as  well  as  faults,  but  climbing  the  rigging 
of  a steamship  on  a yeasty  sea  is  not  character- 
istic of  the  professional  weakness  of  such  a dys- 
peptic-looking minister  as  Rev.  Ichabod  Barnes, 
and  we  venture  to  assert  also  that  clergymen 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  their  contro- 
versial writings  on  gentlemen  possessed  of  such 
very  slight  theological  proclivities  as  are  unmis- 
takably possessed  by  Sir  Mungo  Murgatroyd. 

Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy , by  Princi- 
pal Shairp  (Hurd  and  Houghton),  is  composed 
of  four  essays  on  “Wordsworth,”  44  Coleridge, " 
44  Iveblc, M and  ‘ 4 The  Moral  Motive  Power.  ” Any 
minute  criticism  would  involve  us  in  an  estimate 
of  these  three  English  poets,  and  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  the  space  at  our  command.  While 
we  do  not  concur  in  his  too  eulogistic  estimate  of 
Coleridge,  we  find  much  to  praise,  and  little  or 
nothing  to  condemn,  in  these  essays.  They  give 
some  new  information,  new  at  least  to  us,  as  to 
the  lives  of  these  men,  and  are  entertaining  as 
biographies  as  well  as  instructive  as  critiques . 
Mr.  Shairp  is  not  one  of  those  who  regard 
criticism  and  fault-finding  as  synonymous; 
he  evidently  considers  it  the  part  of  the  true 
critic  to  appreciate  by  sympathy  the  subject  of 
his  criticism  and  the  work  which  he  has  per- 
formed, rather  than  to  find  fault  with  him  for 


what  he  is  not,  and  to  condemn  his  work  for 
what  is  lacking  in  it.  His  pen  produces  a less 
trenchant  and  lively  criticism  than  does  that  of 
M.  Taine,  but  it  affords  a safer  model  for  the 
critic  to  study  and  to  follow. — The  interest 
which  recent  travel  has  imparted  to  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  far  West  gives  a new  attractiveness  to  Fran- 
cis Parxman’s  Oregon  Trail  (Little,  Brown, 
and  Co.).  Life  on  the  plains  as  Mr.  Parkman 
saw  it  a quarter  of  a century  ago  hus  been  en- 
tirely changed  by  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Of  that  past  and  soon-to-be- forgotten  life  our 
literature  affords  no  more  striking  or  faithful 
pictures  than  this  book,  which  deserves  to  be 
brought  again  before  the  public  in  this  new  edi- 
tion, and  preserved  for  the  future  as  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  early  history  of  Western  life, 
too  valuable  to  be  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion. 
— If  M.  Taine  has  ever  written  a dull  book  we 
have  yet  to  meet  with  it.  Dull  his  Notes  on  En- 
gland  (Holt  and  Williams)  certainly  is  not,  but 
fascinating,  not  only  for  its  pictorial  effects  and 
its  brilliant  style,  but  likewise  for  its  peculiar 
insight  into  and  its  graphic  embodiments  of  na- 
tional characteristics.  For  example : 44  The  ser- 
mon was  good — slightly  commonplace,  but  solid 
commonplaces  do  not  weary  them  [the  En- 
glish]. Apparently  they  consider  morality  not 
as  an  object  of  curiosity,  but  as  a practical  tool, 
an  instrument  in  daily  use  which  must  be  sharp- 
ened every  Sunday.”  Could  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conception  of  religion  be  more  tersely  and  more 
truly  put  ? Every  thing  which  Taine  writes  must 
be  read  with  the  mind  alert  to  detect  false 
conclusions ; but,  on  the  whole,  we  should  be  at 
a loss  to  know  where  to  find  a truer  picture  of 
English  life  and  character  than  in  these  pages. 
Those  who  have  read  that  remarkable  contrast 
between  French  and  English  society  with  which 
he  closes  his  “English  Literature”  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  this  verdict. — The  growing 
inclination  of  the  non -professional  public  to 
know'  something  of  medicine  and  medical  sub- 
jects is  an  encouraging  and  hopeful  sign.  A 
very  serviceable  book,  one  of  the  class  w hich  this 
demand  has  created,  and  which  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  half  a century  ago,  is  The 
Doctor  in  Medicine , and  other  Paper's  on  Pro- 
fessional Subjects , by  Stephen  Smith,  member 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  (William 
Wood  and  Co.).  It  is  hardly  possible,  however, 
to  speak  of  it  as  a medical  book.  It  is  composed 
of  fifty-eight  independent  papers,  originally  pub- 
lished in  periodicals,  on  subjects  more  or  less 
connected  with  health  and  disease;  but  the  se- 
lection of  topics  is  largely  such  as  one  might  ex- 
pect from  the  author’s  experience  in  the  Board 
of  Health.  They  are  all  fragmentary  in  their 
character,  many  of  them  disposing,  in  three  or 
four  pages,  of  topics  which  would  not  be  exhaust- 
ed by  a treatise.  They  relate  rather  to  the  mor- 
al than  to  the  merely  physical  aspects  of  sani- 
tary and  medical  questions ; are  very  compact 
and  vigorous;  are  characterized  by  a peculiar 
and  almost  nervous  earnestness  ; are  the  product 
of  a pen  unmistakably  consecrated  not  to  theo- 
retical science,  but  to  the  welfare  of  humanity; 
and  are  meritorious  rather  because  they  compel 
the  reader  to  think  for  himself  than  because 
they  furnish  him  with  sound  conclusions  perfect- 
ly formed,  or  new  information. 
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NEW  WOODBURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC.  PROCESS. 

WOODBURY,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
photographic  process  which  bears  his  name, 
has  devised  a new  mode  of  printing,  which  begins 
by  rubbing  a gloss  plate  with  wax,  and  then  coat- 
ing it  with  a thin  layer  of  collodion.  A solu- 
tion of  gelatine  And  bichromate  of  potash,  con- 
taining a certain  amount  of  finely  pulverized 
glass,  emery,  etc.,  is  then  poured  on.  After 
drying,  this  sheet  is  removed  from  the  glass 
and  laid  upon  the  negative,  with  the  collodion 
side  downward,  and  then  exposed  to  the  light 
After  sufficient  illumination  it  is  cemented  by 
a solution  of  India  rubber  to  a glass  plate  and 
washed  with  w'arm  water,  arid  after’ develop- 
ment the  relief  picture  is  again  removed  from 
the  glass  plate.  The  hydraulic  press  is  next 
used  to  transfer  this  fine  grain  to  a plate  of 
metal,  the  minutest  detail  of  the  dry  image  be- 
ing pressed  into  the  soft  metallic  plate.  A gal- 
vano-  plastic  counter -form  is  taken  from  this 
soft  plate,  and  a cliche  again  taken  from  this, 
which  is  immediately  coated  with  steel  or  irid- 
ium. 

Another  method  of  producing  the  relief  gran- 
ular picture  consists  in  preparing  the  different 
mixtures  of  chrome  gelatine  as  above,  differing 
only  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  fineness 
of  the  granular  substance.  A sheet  of  thin 
paper  is  allowed  to  swim  upon  the  mixture 
which  contains  the  coarsest  grains.  After  dry- 
ing it  Is  allowed  to  swim  upon  a second  mixture, 
with  the  medium-sized  grains,  and  then  again, 
after  drying,  upon  that  with  the  finest.  The 
gelatine  sheet  is  now  illuminated  under  a nega- 
tive, then  fastened  under  water  to  a finely  pol- 
ished steel  plate,  developed  in  warm  water,  and 
dried.  The  imnge  thus  obtained  is  transferred  to 
a soft  metallic  plate,  and  a galvano-plastic  copy 
taken.  The  finest  grains  in  this  way  furnish  the 
finest  tones,  while  the  half  tones  are  supplied  by 
those  of  medium  size.  This  paper  can  be  pre- 
pared like  carbon  paper,  without  chrome  salt, 
and  rendered  sensitive  before  use. 

DEATH  OP  A.  J.  SPRING,  OF.  BELGIUM. 

An  eminent  Belgian  botanist,  Mr.  Antoine 
Joseph  Spring,  died  at  Liege  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  This  gentleman 
long  occupied  a conspicuous  position  among  the 
men  of  science  of  his  country,  having  been  elect- 
ed professor  at  the  University  of  Liege  in  1839. 
He  had  previously  spent  several  years  at  the  bo- 
tanic garden  in  Munich,  under  the  direction  of 
Von  Martins,  and  devoted  himself  especially  to 
thestudy  of  the  Lycopodiacece,  assisting  Von  Mar- 
tius  in  the  elaboration  of  the  species  of  this  and 
some  other  families  for  the  “ Flora  Bmziliensis.” 
HA  subsequently  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  investigation  of  the  mushrooms,  and  pub- 
lished several  papers  upon  them.  He  did  not, 
however,  confine  himself  to  botanical  investiga- 
tions, but  prosecuted  researches  in  physiology, 
and  upon  the  movements  of  the  heart,  with  spe- 
' cial  reference  to  the  mechanism  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.  He  also  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  discussion  of  questions  connected 
with  prehistoric  man,  and  endeavored  to  estab- 


| lish  a chronology  in  the  so-called  stone  nge.  The 
first  stage,  which  he  called  the  preglacial,  had 
reference  to  the  tertiary  man,  the  contemporary 
of  the  Elephas  meridionalis ; the  second,  or  post- 
glacial, embraced  the  celebrated  Enghis  man,  the 
contemporary  of  the  mammoth ; the  third  was 
the  diluvial,  which  includes  the  period  of  the 
reindeer  and  a few  other  mammals,  which  have 
retreated  toward  the  north  or  into  the  high 
mountains ; and  the  fourth  the  mixed,  or  Celto- 
Germanic,  in  which  the  implements  of  the  stone 
age  are  found,  together  with  those  of  the  bronze 
and  iron. 

As  ft  memorial  of  its  deceAsed  member,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Belgium  has  auueu 
following  to  the  prize  questions  of  1 874 : The 
polymorphism  of  the  mushrooms  is  attracting 
more  and  more  the  attention  of  botanists  and 
physiologists,  and  seems  suited  to  furnish  new 
elements  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  in 
general.  First,  a succinct  and  critical  summary 
of  the  known  observations  of  the  polymorphism 
of  the  mucedime  is  demanded ; second,  an  exact 
determination,  even  if  based  upon  a single  species, 
of  what  relates,  first,  to  the  proper  yature  of  the 
plant  (its  specific  energy),  and  second,  to  the  ex- 
terior (the  conditions  of  its  development) ; third, 
the  positive  proof  or  disproval  of  the  fact  that  the 
fungi  of  ferments,  such  as  micrococcus,  palmella, 
mycodermi,  etc.,  under  any  circumstances,  can 
be  transformed  into  the  higher  fungi. 

COMBINATION  OF  CHLOROFORM  AND  MOR- 
PHINE IN  ANAESTHESIA. 

Some  time  ago  Professor  Claude  Bernard  as- 
certained that  if  a hypodermic  injection  of  mor- 
phine be  introduced  into  the  system,  a very  com- 
plete anaesthesia  will  be  produced  by  a much 
less  quantity  of  chloroform  than  would  other- 
wise be  required.  Messrs.  Labbe  and  Guion 
have  also  been  practically  testing  this  same  ques- 
tion. The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  making 
an  injection  of  morphine  while  a patient  to  be 
operated  on  was  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form; this  resulting  in  profound  sleep,  prolonged 
for  several  hours  after  the  operation.  The  gen- 
tlemen referred  to  prefer  to  introduce  the  injec- 
tion before  the  use  of  the  chloroform,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pain  as  for 
facilitating  the  production  of  ana?sthesia,  and  ren- 
dering it  less  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  smaller 
quantity  of  chloroform  employed.  one  case 
two  centigrammes  of  morphia  were  iflPcted,  and 
after  this  twenty-eight  grammes  of  fhloroform 
were  inhaled.  In  seven  minutes  anaesthesia  was 
complete,  and  was  prolonged  for  many  minutes 
after  the  end  of  the  operation,  which  lasted  sev- 
enteen minutes.  In  another  case  the  chloroform 
was  given  twenty  minutes  after  the  injection, 
and  complete  anaesthesia  was  produced  in  six 
minutes,  extending  through  the  operation,  which 
lasted  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes.  The  total 
expenditure  of  chloroform  was  only  forty-eight 
grammes. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  further  experi- 
ments will  determine  whether  a larger  quantity 
of  the  morphine  can  be  used  with  a proportion- 
ate redaction  in  the  quantity  of  chloroform ; and 
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whether,  by  combining  the  substances  in  differ- 
ent ways,  very  important  results  may  be  pro- 
duced both  in  causing  anaesthesia  and  prevent- 
ing the  sensation  of  pain. 

ACTION  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE  ON 
CALOMEL. 

Professor  Tuson  has  been  experimenting  upon 
the  effect  of  the  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice 
upon  mineral  substances,  especially  those  em- 
ployed as  medicines ; and  for  this  purpose  pre- 
pared, first,  a mixture  of  calomel  and  distilled 
water  containing  two  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid ; second,  a mixture  of  calomel,  pepsin,  and 
distilled  water;  and  third,  a mixture  of  calomel, 
pepsin,  and  distilled  water  containing  two  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  These  mixtures 
were  placed  in  glass  vessels,  and  kept  at  100° 
F.  for  twenty-four  hours,  being  shaken  occasion- 
ally. They  were  then  thrown  on  to  filters  of 
Swedish  paper,  and  the  filtrates  saturated  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid. 

The  filtrates  from  experiments  numbers  one 
and  two  remained  unaltered,  while  number  three 
yielded  a black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury. These  experiments,  therefore,  show  that 
neither  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (two  per  cent.) 
nor  pepsin,  alone,  is  capable  of  dissolving  calo- 
mel, but  that  when  these  agents  are  mixed  they 
do  effect  its  solution,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
digestion  of  calomel,  so  far  as  its  solution  in  ar- 
tificial gastric  juice  is  concerned,  is  brought  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  that  of  the  albumi- 
noids. 

These  observations  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, as  illustrating  the  method  by  which  calo- 
mel enters  the  circulation,  so  as  to  exercise  the 
various  therapeutical  effects  which  it  exhibits. 

ORIGIN  OF  PEARLS  IN  OYSTERS. 

According  to  Mr.  Gamer,  in  a paper  read  be- 
fore the  Linnrean  Society,  the  production  of 
pearls  in  oysters  and  other  mollusks  is  caused 
by  the  irritation  produced  by  the  attacks  of  the 
minute  entozoon  known  as  Distoma ; and  he 
thinks  that  by  artificial  means  the  abundance 
of  this  parasite  may  be  greatly  increased.  Brit- 
ish pearls  are  obtained  mostly  from  species  of 
Unio,  A no  don,  and  Mytilus , but  it  is  probable 
that  all  mollusks,  whether  bivalve  or  univalve, 
with  a nacreous  lining  to  the  shell,  might  be 
made  to  produce  pearls. 

UPHEAVAL  OF  THE  SWEDISH  COAST. 

The  rate  of  upheaval  of  the  Swedish  coast,  a 
fact  long  kj^wn  to  geologists,  is  shown  by  a large 
block,  ten  wet  high  and  fifteen  feet  broacl,  on  the 
shore  near  Morup,  which  in  September,  1816,  was 
four  feet  above  high-water  mark,  as  is  proved  bv 
an  inscription  to  that  effect.  During  the  past 
summer  this  block  was  120  feet  from  the  shore, 
indicating  a comparatively  recent  and  rapid  up- 
heaval. 1 he  earliest  records  of  this  stone  state 
that  it  was  close  to  the  water,  but  not  in  it ; so 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  upheaval  commenced 
in  the  present  century. 

NON-CONDUCTING  COMPOSITION  FOR  ROOFS. 

A non-conducting  substance,  known  as  Le 
e Roy’s  Non-conducting  Composition,  has  been 
used  with  great  success  in  coating  steam-boil- 
ers to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat,  and  has  been  ap- 


plied to  another  useful  purpose  in  India.  In  that 
country  corrugated  iron  is  employed  as  a build- 
ing material  for  roofs  of  houses,  on  account  of 
its  cheapness  and  freedom  from  vermin ; but  it 
becomes  veiw  intensely  heated  in  summer,  so  as 
to  be  insupportable,  and  often  injurious  to  health. 

This  composition,  however,  applied  to  the  under 
surface  of  these  corrugated  roofs,  prevents  the 
radiation  of  the  heat  from  the  iron  to  the  space  be- 
low, and  the  house  can  be  kept  eight  degrees  cooler 
than  when  the  iron  is  not  covered.  The  heat  in 
buildings  not  protected  by  the  composition  during 
the  month  of  December  ranged  from  74°  to  101°; 
while  in  the  protected  sheds  it  ranged  from  72° 
to  94°.  In  one  instance  the  difference  between 
the  two  was  11°. 

CYPRINU8  ORFU8  AS  AN  ORNAMENTAL  AND 
' rvrOD  FISH.  * 

Dr.  Kiersch,  of  Wiesbaden,  presents  veiv  strong- 
ly the  claims  of  the  Cyprinus  or/us,  of  Linmeus, 
as  particularly  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the 
fresh-water  streams  of  Europe.  This  species 
the  writer  considers  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  kind,  closely  resembling  the  trout  in  its 
form,  and  possessing  every  qualification  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a preference  over  all  fishes  of  its 
family.  The  fish  is  very  rare  in  Europe,  and, 
indeed,  but  for  some  effort  in  the  line  of  artificial 
culture,  it  is  in  great  danger  of  dying  out — a ca- 
tastrophe which,  in  view  of  its  many  excellent 
qualities,  would  be  veiy  deplorable.  Unlike  the 
carp  and  some  other  kinds  of  fish,  this  species 
does  not  retire  into  holes  and  concealed  places 
in  the  winter,  but  remains  throughout  the  entire 
season  at  the  surface  and  in  plain  6ight  of  the 
spectators.  In  point  of  beauty  this  fish  is  claimed 
to  possess  equal  merit  with  the  gold-fish ; in  fact, 
it  has  this  superiority,  that  while  the  latter  is 
black  when  young  and  only  assumes  the  red  col- 
or at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  the  orph 
from  its  earliest  period  is  an  object  challenging 
the  admiration  of  the  beholder.  As  an  article 
of  food  this  fish  is  said  to  possess  many  excel- 
lences far  beyond  those  of  the  majority  of  its 
class,  and  only  inferior  to  the  trout  in  this  re- 
spect. It  has  one  advantage  also,  that  of  being 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  capable  of  being  car- 
ried to  a great  distance  without  injury. 

The  orph  will  thrive  in  almost  any  water,  and 
especially  in  ponds  and  pools  where  trout  could 
not  exist;  and  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the  in- 
fluence of  injurious  substances  w'hich  sometimes 
unavoidably  pollute  streams.  One  reason  for  its 
comparative  immunity  against  destructive  agen- 
cies lies  in  the  fact  of  its  keeping  almost  entirely 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  generally 
much  purer  than  the  lower  portions.  As  a 
herbivorous  fish,  the  orph  has  the  advantage  of 
not  interfering  with  Jrout  or  salmon  in  a stream ; 
and,  indeed,  as  it  multiplies  with  great  rapidity, 
would  be  an  excellent  associate  for  such  species, 
in  furnishing  to  them  an  important  article  of  0 
food. 

IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE  OF  RED-LEAD. 

The  ordinary  process  of  the  manufacture  of 
red-lead  consists  in  exposing  oxide  of  lead,  or 
litharge,  in  trays  in  the  same  furnace  that  serves 
for  its  production ; but  this  method  is  very  te- 
dious and  uncertain  in  its  yield,  owing  to  the 
changes  of  temperature  to  which  the  substance 
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is  exposed  in  the  furnaces.  The  most  impor- 
tant element  for  a successful  result,  next  to  the 
access  of  sufficient  air,  is  said  to  be  constancy 
of  the  proper  temperature,  jls  the  temperature 
at  which  litharge  takes  up  oxygen  and  that  at 
which  the  red-lead  loses  it  lie  very  near  each 
other.  The  most  favorable  temperature  for  the 
formation  of  red-lead  is  that  approaching  a dull 
red  heat,  without,  however,  reaching  it.  Merrier 
has  lately  constructed  a furnace,  for  use  on  a large 
scale,  for  the  manufacture  of  red-lead,  which  takes 
into  account  these  considerations.  It  is  essen- 
tially a large  muffle,  around  which  the  fire  plays 
in  a great  number  of  small  channels,  and  by 
means  of  dampers  the  heat  is  easily  regulated. 
By  this  furnace,  in  full  action  and  continuously 
worked,  about  four  tons  of  red-lead  may  be  pro- 
duced in  twenty-four  hours. 

BED  OF  GLAUBER’S-SALT. 

A deposit  of  Glauber’s-salt  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Caucasus,  not  veiy  far  from  Tiflis 
and  Marienfeld.  In  sinking  a shaft  the  experi- 
menters first  passed  through  one  foot  of  marl, 
two  and  a half  feet  of  gray  moist  clay,  seven 
of  dark  gray  bituminous  saline  clay,  then  pene- 
trated a bed  of  pure  Glauber’s-salt  to  a depth 
of  five  feet,  with  a probability  that  the  thickness 
was  much  greater.  In  the  same  region  there 
are  various  lakes  filled  with  solutions  of  Glau- 
ber’s-salt, which  furnish  the  apothecaries  of  that 
neighborhood  with  what  they  need  of  that  sub- 
stance, as  it  crystallizes  in  perfect  purity  along 
the  edge  of  the  water.  # 

NEW  FIRE-ENGINE. 

The  English  Mechanic  publishes  the  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  a fire-engine  on  an  entirely 
new  principle.  This  consists  in  charging  the 
water  used  with  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  A 
special  merit  is  in  the  remarkably  cheap  method 
of  obtaining  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  made 
by  drawing  atmospheric  air  through  a char- 
coal fire,  and  forcing  it  into  a tank  containing 
water.  A claim  is  made — and  practical  experi- 
ments seem  to  substantiate  it — that  one  cubic 
foot  of  this  solution,  discharged  upon  any  burning 
pile,  is  capable  of  doing  as  much  execution  in 
extinguishing  a fire  as  fifty  cubic  feet  of  water 
from  an  ordinary  fire-engine,  and  in  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  the  time. 

Another  important  point  is  the  capability  of 
the  invention  to  instantly  depolarize  vast  quanti- 
ties of  sulphurous  vapors,  carbonic  acid  gas,  car- 
bureted hydrogen,  and  sulphurated  carbureted 
hydrogen.  A delivery  jet  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  is  said  to  be  capable  of  instantly  ex- 
tinguishing and  depolarizing  carbureted  hydro- 
gen from  a two-foot  main,  working  at  three-inch 
pressure  from  the  gasometer.  By  this  method 
the  air  in  coal-pits,  mines,  caverns,  etc.,  can,  it 
is  claimed,  be  rendered  pure  and  healthy.  This 
apparatus  also  may  be  used  for  softening  water 
for  brewing  and  dyeing,  and  for  preventing  in- 
crustations in  steam-boilers. 

CHARACTERS  OF  BACTERIA. 

Dr.  Cohn  has  been  prosecuting  a careful  series 
of  experiments  upon  the  Bacteria,  well-known 
forms  of  microscopic  bodies  that  are  supposed  to 
enter  very  largely  into  the  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion and  contagion ; and  he  has  reached  a num- 


ber of  conclusions,  which  in  some  respects  differ 
from,  and  in  others  agree  with,  the  determina- 
tions of  eminent  writers,  such  as  Bastian,  Crace 
Calvert,  Frankland,  etc.  He  thinks  he  has 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  Bacteria  and 
P enici Ilium  are  independent  of  each  other,  that 
the  former  can  not  be  developed  from  the  latter, 
that  the  latter  does  not  produce  putrefaction,  and 
finally,  that  the  germs  are  destroyed  at  a tem- 
perature of  176°  F.  The  other ‘facts  reached 
by  Dr.  Cohn  in  regard  to  the  Bacteria  are  the 
following:  First . Bacteria  are  cells  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  contain  a protoplasmic  and, 
very  probably,  nitrogenous  matter,  in  the  form 
of  strongly  refractive  granules,  which  have  a 
decided  outline,  apparently  without  cellulose, 
and  a motion  apparently  not  produced  by  cilia. 
Second . The  protoplasm  of  Bacteria  cells  is  col- 
orless, although  of  a different  refractive  power 
from  water,  so  that,  whenever  existing  in  large 
numbers  in  water,  they  impart  a turbid  appear- 
ance to  it.  This  turbidity  is  therefore  a micro- 
scopic indication  of  the  development  of  Bacteria. 
Third . Bacteria  cells  multiply  by  transverse  di- 
vision into  two  equivalent  daughter  cells,  which 
again  divide  transversely.  This  multiplication 
depends,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  nutriment 
received,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  tempera- 
ture, and  ceases  entirely  at  a low  temperature. 
Fourth.  Bacteria  assimilate  nitrogenous  combi- 
nations, from  which  they  form  protoplasm.  Fol- 
lowing the  analogy  of  the  fungi,  it  is  probable 
that  they  take  up  by  endosmosis  the  liquid  al- 
buminous combinations  dissolved  in  water.  Ac- 
cording to  Pastern,  they  can  form  their  nitrog- 
enous cell  matter  out  of  ammonia  combinations, 
but  how  far  they  can  assimilate  other  nitroge- 
nous matters  is  not  yet  established.  Fifth.  Bac- 
teria are  also  able  to  assimilate  fixed  combi- 
nations of  albumen  not  soluble  in  water,  after 
they  have  previously  rendered  them  fluid,  as  is 
the  case  with  hard-boiled  egg,  etc.  This  lique- 
faction of  solid  or  half-solid  albuminous  bodies, 
in  combination  with  their  assimilation  by  Bac- 
teria, and  the  concomitant  production  of  acces- 
sory matter,  is  generally  termed  putrefaction. 
Sixth.  The  Bacteria  are  the  only  organisms 
which  produce  putrefaction  in  albuminous  sub- 
stances. Seventh.  As  the  nitrogenous  food  of 
Bacteria  is  consumed  they  gradually  cease  to 
multiply,  and  pass  from  the  movable  to  the  qui- 
escent condition,  during  which  they  secrete  an 
intercellular  substance,  and  heap  this  up  into 
palraella-like  masses  ( zooglcea )l  In  this  state, 
however,  they  can  still  grow,  and  can  again  swarm 
out  under  favorable  circumstances.  When  all 
assimilable  nutriment  is  exhausted,  these  zoog- 
lcea masses  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water 
again  becomes  clear.  Mucous  masses  form  from 
these  Bacteria,  which  are  developed  in  moist 
air  and  on  nitrogenous  soil,  and  usually  produce, 
as  accessory  products,  red,  violet,  yellow',  green, 
and  brown  coloring  matters.  Eighth.  When 
water  containing  living  Bacteria  is  evaporated, 
innumerable  Bacteria  are  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere,  principally  as  the  smallest  globu- 
lar cells.  The  moisture  precipitated  from  the 
air  is  filled  with  innumerable  cells  of  this  kind, 
which  are  sometimes  globular  and  sometimes 
cylindrical.  These  are  the  germs  of  Bacteria, 
which  are  constantly  ascending  into  the  air  dur- 
ing the  evaporation  of  putrefying  liquids*  are  in- 
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haled  into  the  longs,  are  deposited  with  the  rain 
upon  all  bodies,  and  therefore  are  able  to  pro- 
duce putrefaction  wherever  they  establish  them- 
selves. Their  vitality  is  not  affected  by  their 
abode  in  the  air,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of 
the  infusoria,  and  the  spores  and  gonidia  of  the 
fungi. 

BUTTONS,  ETC.,  FROM  SOAP-STONE. 

Buttons,  dominoes,  and  other  small  objects 
requiring  great  hardness  are  now  manufactured 
in  Germany  from  soap-stone  by  grinding  refuse 
chips  and  fragments  to  powder,  mixing  this  with 
water  - glass  in  a tub,  and,  after  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  some  hours,  drying  it  upon  a plate  and 
then  grinding  it  again  to  a fine  powder.  When 
thus  prepared,  this  powder  is  to  be  brought  un- 
der a powerful  press,  where  the  desired  shape  is 
given,  and  the  objects  are  then  to  be  baked  in 
fire-proof  crucibles,  kept  air-tight,  and  after 
bnraing,  immersed  again  in  water-glass  until  they 
are  completely  saturated;  after  this  they  are 
again  dried  and  again  heated  in  a closed  cruci- 
ble. By  repeating  this  operation  several  times 
the  objects  can  be  made  to  possess  any  required 
degree  of  hardness.  They  are  then  to  be  cleaned 
off,  by  placing  them  in  water  in  a rapidly  rota- 
ting tub,  and  afterward  dried  and  introduced 
into  a second  rotating  tub,  with  soap-stone  pow- 
der, which  will  give  them  the  proper  degree  of 
finish. 

COMPARISON  OF  ANTISEPTICS. 

A series  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Dougall  upon 
the  relative  powers  of  substances  to  prevent  the 
generation  of  animalculae  gives  some  interesting 
and  suggestive  results.  The  metallic  salts,  he 
finds,  possess  the  highest  preventive  powers — 
sulphate  of  copper  occupying  the  first  place,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  the  lowest.  Of  the  organic  acids, 
benzoic  acid  has  the  highest,  and  acetic  acid  the 
lowest  power,  carbolic  acid  occupying  the  fifth 
rank.  Chloride  of  aluminium,  among  the  salts 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  stands  the  highest.  The 
inorganic  salts  have  but  little  power,  with  the 
exception  of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  ranks 
very  high.  The  poisonous  vegetable  extracts 
appear  to  be  inert. 

The  inference  made  from  these  observations 
is,  that  if  carbolic  acid  prevents  the  growth  of 
germs  in  wounds,  etc.,  solutions  of  chromic  acid, 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper 
have  the  same  property  to  a still  higher  degree, 
and  should  have  the  preference,  except  where 
their  use  would  be  attended  with  some  positively 
injurious  effect. 

MUSHETS  SPECIAL  STEEL 

‘‘Special  steel’*  is  the  name  of  an  article 
manufactured  by  Mushet  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  working  of  cast-steel,  and  for  other 
purposes  where  the  hardness  of  the  material 
manipulated  rapidly  blunts  the  tools.  This  steel 
does  not  require  hardening,  but  acquires  the 
necessary  hardness  by  gentle  hammering.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  Titanic  Steel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, at  Coleford,  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 

CELMJL08E  IN  ANIMAL  MATTER. 

The  discovery  of  cellulose  in  animal  matter  by 
Schmidt,  some  years  ago,  was  so  remarkable  a 
fact  as  to  excite  considerable  skepticism;  but 


more  recent  observations  have  confirmed  it, 
Schofer  having  proved  the  identity  of  the  cellu- 
lose of  Pyro&oma,  Phallusia , etc.,  and  that  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  by  the  possession  of 
the  following  characteristics : 1 , The  percentage 
composition  of  vegetable  cellulose ; 2,  The  strik- 
ing a violet-blue  with  iodine,  after  previous  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid;  3,  The  solubility  in 
cupriferous  ammonia  and  subsequent  precipita- 
tion with  acid ; 4,  The  formation  of  fermentable 
sugar  with  sulphuric  acid ; and  5,  Its  conversion, 
by  forming  nitric  acid,  into  a nitro  compound, 
which  dissolves  in  a mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  resembles  gun-cotton. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  VARIATION  OF  THE  MAGNETIC 
POLE. 

The  precise  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic pole  of  the  earth  has  not  been  well  estab- 
lished ; but  in  the  view  of  Dr.  Menzzer  this  is 
owing  to  the  continued  variation  of  the  level  of 
the  earth’s  surface  mainly  in  the  polar  regions.  He 
goes  through  a very  elaborate  mathematical  inves- 
tigation of  the  relation  between  the  land  areas 
of  the  north  and  the  magnetic  currents,  and  en- 
deavors to  show  that  .with  unchanging  outlines 
this  pole  will  be  constant ; but  that  with  any  va- 
riation it  will  necessarily  be  altered  in  its  posi- 
tion. In  the  fact  that  the  level  of  the  land  is 
continually  altering,  not  only  in  the  north,  but 
elsewhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  vei7  few 
portions  being  entirely  free  from  change,  he  finds 
the  explanation  of  the  deflection  of  the  needle 
ilfrst  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  these 
changes  being  not  all  in  one  direction ; the  ele- 
vation of  the  land  in  one  place  to  some  extent 
balancing  its  depression  in  another. 

STRANDING  OF  A JAPANESE  JUNK  ON  THE 

ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS. 

As  an  illustration  of  one  way  in  which  distant 
and  uninhabited  lands  may  become  peopled  by 
the  human  race  it  is  stated  that  during  the  past 
summer  a Japanese  junk,  which  was  dismasted 
and  had  lost  its  rudder  in  a typhoon  off  Jesso, 
about  the  beginning  of  1871,  and  was  driven 
about  by  the  wind  and  currents  for  nine  months, 
finally  came  ashore  on  the  island  of  Adahk,  one 
of  the  Aleutians,  where  the  crew  were  rescued  by 
a hunting  party  of  natives,  and  subsequently  sent 
down  in  the  schooner  Johnson  to  San  Francisco. 
They  had  burned  np  their  deck  for  fuel,  and  had 
only  fifteen  pounds  of  rice  left,  were  without 
instruments  excepting  a compass,  and  had  no 
chart  This  is  only  one  of  a number  of  cases 
of  similar  character,  giving  some  plausibility  to 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the 
northwest  coast  of  North  America  were  original- 
ly peopled  in  this  way  from  Japan. 

FRIABLE  GOLD  COIN. 

In  some  instances  after  a piece  of  gold  coin 
has  been  struck  in  a mint  it  becomes  friable  and 
crumbling.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this 
property  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a very  small 
quantity  (hardly  a thousandth  part)  of  certain 
metals,  among  which  lead  is  the  most  injurious. 
By  an  improved  process,  howTever,  this  difficulty 
has  lately  been  overcome.  This  consists  in  pass- 
ing a current  of  gaseous  chlorine  over  the  melted 
metal,  which  is  covered  with  borax  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  A chloride  of  gold  would  not  be 
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formed  at  this  high  temperature,  bat  on  the  con- 
trary  would  be  decomposed;  while  the  other 
metals  unite  with  the  chlorine  so  as  to  quickly 
purify  the  mass.  Any  silver  which  may  happen 
to  be  present  is  not  lost,  as  it  becomes  dissolved 
in  the  borax  which  serves  as  a cover  for  the 
molten  gold. 

COMPOUND  NATURE  OF  CATHARTINE. 


water.  Enormous  deposits  of  “ millipora”  lime- 
stone found  in  Europe  were  caused  by  the  agency 
of  this  group.  A feature  of  interest  is  ifo  vast 
percentage  of  magnesia  in  some  recent  forma- 
tions, in  certain  cases  amounting  to  1 7 per  cent., 
And  it  is  suggested  that  the  formation  of  dolo- 
mitic  limestone  may  be  closely  related  to  this 
form  as  the  active  agent. 


A substance  obtained  some  years  ago  from 
senna,  and  named  cathartine,  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  contained  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant,  has  lately  been  ascertained  by  Bougoin 
to  consist  of  three  distinct  substances — chryso- 
phanic  acid,  dextro- rotary  glucose,  and  chrys- 
ophanine. 

ACTION  OF  SALINE  WATERS  IN  DYEING. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  water  con- 
taining saline  matters  is  unsuited  for  dyeing  and 
bleaching;  but  a correspondent  of  Keiraann’s 
Fdrber-Zeitung  writes  to  say  that  the  water  of 
his  village,  which  contains  a little  salt  and  some 
lime,  is  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  proc- 
ess, that  it  furthers  it  in  a decided  degree.  In 
cotton  dyeing  an  inequality  of  color  in  the  yarn 
is  often  met  with;  but  the  correspondent  in 
question  maintains  that  this  is  never  the  case  in 
his  neighborhood.  In  boiling  out  the  cotton, 
whether  in  the  yarn  or  in  the  piece,  it  comes 
out  from  the  kettle  already  half  w hite,  thus  far 
lighter  than  when  boiled  in  ordinary  non-saline 
water.  The  theory  of  this  process  is  found  in 
the  suggestion  that  saline  water  boils  at  a higher 
temperature  than  pure  water.  Aniline  colors, 
when  used  with  saline  waters,  according  to  his 
experience  are  more  beautiful,  and  light  blue  is 
never  os  fine  as  when  saline  water  is  employed. 
Should  this  communication  prove  to  be  founded 
in  fact,  it  would  be  a question  as  to  what  extent 
common  salt  is  to  be  hereafter  added  to  the  wa- 
ter for  dyeing  purposes. 

ANHYDROUS  ALCOHOL. 

The  best  process  for  obtaining  alcohol  abso- 
lutely free  from  water  is  said  by  Erlenmeyer  to 
consist  in  boiling  with  quicklime,  in  a vessel  fit- 
ted with  an  inverted  condenser,  for  about  an 
hour,  and  then  distilling.  If  the  spirit  contain 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  water,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  treatment  with  lime  two  or  three 
times.  After  distillation  the  whole  product  ob- 
tained will  be  anhydrous.  With  weak  spirit  not 
more  than  half  the  space  occupied  with  spirit 
must  be  filled  with  lime  at  first,  as  otherwise  the 
vessel  might  be  broken  by  its  slaking. 

MILLIPORA  LIMESTONE. 

Various  triassic  and  tertiary  limestones  are 
composed  of  small  organic  bodies  generally  called 
millipores,  and  Gumbel  has  lately  been  investi- 
gating specimens  from  several  localities  and 
formations.  He  finds  occasion  to  divide  them 
into  two  great  groups,  one  belonging  to  the 
dactylopores  of  the  triassic  age,  the  other  to 
lithothamnium  of  the  tertiary.  The  latter  group 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  its  recent  repre- 
sentatives contain  only  2 per  cent,  of  organic 
matter,  the  remainder  being  inorganic,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  carbonates,  which  were  most  prob- 
ably produced  in  the  organism  of  the  plant  from 
the  sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  Of  the  sea 


RELATION  OF  GLYCOGEN  TO  MUSCULAR 
ACTION. 

According  to  Weiss,  muscular  action  has  a 
very  close  relation  to  the  amount  of  glycogen  in 
muscle,  as  shown  by  a series  of  experiments  for 
determining  the  percentage  of  this  substance 
in  muscle  before  activity  and  afterward.  The 
comparison  was  made  by  tetanizing  the  muscles 
of  one  leg  of  a decapitated  frog  by  induction  cur- 
rents, while  those  of  the  other  remained  perfectly 
at  rest,  the  sciatic  nerve  being  cut.  In  one  set 
of  experiments  the  percentage  of  loss  was  over 
24,  in  another  28,  and  in  a third,  where  only 
the  larger  muscles  were  compared  with  each  oth- 
er, the  loss  was  50  per  cent.  It  was  also  ascer- 
tained, in  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  that  the 
heart,  which  is  the  muscle  in  most  constant  ac- 
tivity, has  a store  of  glycogen  amounting  to  more 
than  two-thirds  that  of  all  the  other  muscles. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  experiments  6eemed  to 
show  that  even  in  starvation  muscular  energy  iB 
retained  as  long  as  the  store  of  glycogen  lasts. 

NEW  NETTING  MACHINE. 

A Saxon  weaver  has,  it  is  said,  lately  invented 
machinery  by  which  nets  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
finest  silk  veil  to  the  stoutest  6eine,  can  be  con- 
structed with  great  regularity  and  rapidity.  The 
instrument,  worked  by  one  man,  will  furnish  in 
a day’s  labor  fine  netting  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  and  coarser  mesh  in 
proportion. 

MIXTURE  OF  BRACKISH  AND  MARINE 
FAUNAS. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  marine  zoology  that 
where  organic  masses  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
composition in  the  sea  a true  brackish  fauna 
makes  its  appearance.  This  has  lately  been 
shown  in  the  Bay  of  Messina,  such  a fauna  hav- 
ing arisen  in  a locality  where  large  quantities  of 
refuse  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  forming  a 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
area.  It  is  suggested  that  this  fact  explains  the 
sudden  appearance  of  brackish  shells  with  ma- 
rine ones  in  the  same  deposit,  and  accounts  for 
the  fact  that,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  all 
coal  beds  contain  representatives  of  a brackish 
fauna. 

COMBINATION  OF  ALDEHYDES  AND  PHENOLS 
TO  FORM  COLORS. 

It  was  ascertained  some  time  ago  by  Bayer 
that  all  of  the  so-called  phenols  furnish  coloring 
matters  when  combined  with  polybasic  organic 
acids.  As  the  number  of  these  phenols  is  un- 
limited,as  is  also  that  of  the  polybasic  acids,  it  is 
evident  that  an  indefinite  number  of  new  unions 
can  be  effected  by  the  combination  of  the  two  se- 
ries. More  recently  this  field,  already  so  extend- 
ed, has  been  still  further  widened  in  another 
| direction. 

I It  was  originally  found,  os  the  result  of  the  first 
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investigation,  that  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds — the 
aldehyde  of  benzoic  acid — was  capable  of  combi- 
nation with  the  phenols,  but  additional  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  all  aldehydes  combine  with 
all  phenols  to  form  bodies  belonging  to  the  group 
of  phenol  dyes,  if  the  necessary  conditions  are 
complied  with.  Among  the  different  dyes  derived 
from  aldehydes,  upon  which  Bayer  reported  to 
the  German  Chemical  Society  in  January  last, 
one  excited  a special  interest,  as  its  production 
appeared  to  be  one  step  further  toward  the  syn- 
thesis of  natural  coloring  matters.  The  first 
series  of  experiments  led  up  to  bodies  which,  in 
their  chemical  relations,  as  apparently  in  their 
constitution,  stood  very  near  to  the  dyes  of  log- 
wood and  Brazil-wood.  This  time  it  is  the  pig- 
ment of  green  plants,  or  chlorophyl,  which  Bayer 
approaches  in  his  synthetic  experiments.  Fur- 
furol,  the  aldehyde  of  mucic  acid,  and  reforcinc, 
or  pyrogallic  acid,  furnish  a substance  having 
the  reaction  of  chlorophyl.  If,  therefore,  we 
can  not  actually  speak  of  the  synthesis  of  the 
latter,  because  what  has  been  hitherto  termed 
chlorophyl  is  scarcely  a pure  chemical  body,  but 
rather  admixture  of  green  pigment  with  proto- 
plasm, we  may  still  hope  to  arrive  at  the  green 
coloring  matter  of  plants  along  the  path  pointed 
oat  by  Bayer,  and  consequently  be  able  to  clear 
up  its  hitherto  unknown  chemical  constitution. 

TEETH  IN  YOUNG  STURGEONS. 

The  discovery  announced  some  months  ago  of 
the  existence  of  teeth  in  the  young  sturgeons  bos 
been  verified  by  another  observer,  who  states 
that  in  the  young  of  the  sterlet  there  are  ten 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  eight  in  the  lower. 
This  illustrates  a very  striking  difference  in  habit 
between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  latter,  as 
is  well  known,  have  no  teeth,  and  are  believed  to 
be  somewhat  herbivorous  in  character,  or,  at  least, 
to  feed  only  on  sluggish  invertebrates,  while  the 
former  are  quite  voracious  in  their  attack  upon 
free-swimming  animal  prey.  The  precise  period 
at  which  these  teeth  disappear  has  not  been  as- 
certained. 

IODINE  AS  A DISINFECTANT. 

It  is  stated  that  an  excellent  method  of  disin- 
fecting rooms  in  periods  of  epidemics  consists  in 
exposing  to  the  air  a piece  of  dry  iodine,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  children  to 
it,  as  it  is  poisonous.  An  ounce  of  iodine  will 
answer  for  an  entire  month. 

SILVERED  STEEL  CUTLERY. 

According  to  the  London  Mechanic ’#  Maga- 
zine, Mr.  Neil,  of  London,  has  devised  a process 
for  so  thoroughly  uniting  silver  with  cutlery  as 
to  produce  an  article  of  great  practical  value/  It 
has  long  been  the  custom  to  electroplate  silver 
on  steel ; but  whenever  the  external  coating  is 
ground  off  the  steel  is  exposed,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered liable  to  rust.  In  the  present  instance 
the  knives  are  finished  in  the  finest  style,  and 
chemically  cleaned  by  a special  process.  They 
are  then  treated  with  perfectly  pure  silver,  and 
the  two  are  pressed  together  by  processes  which 
are  not  made  known  by  the  inventor.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  silver  is  driven  into  the  pores  of 
the  steel,  and  that  heat  and  moisture  have  no 
perceptible  effect  on  the  metals.  The  result  is 
a knife  that  will  not  rust,  is  not  stained  by  acids, 


and  only  requires  washing  after  use.  It  may  be 
sharpened  any  number  of  times,  with  the  result 
of  always  showing  a silver  surface. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  RED  RAYS  ON  THE  ASSIMI- 
LATION OF  GREEN  PLANTS. 

A series  of  experiments  upon  the  influence  of 
the  different  red  rays  upon  the  assimilation  of 
green  plants  has  resulted  in  showing  that  the 
middle  red  rays  are  in  themselves  capable  of 
maintaining  the  growth  of  a plant,  while  the 
exterior  red  rays  do  not  possess  this  power; 
also,  that  in  this  action  it  is  by  no  means  the 
luminous  power,  but  simply  the  proper  quality 
of  the  rays,  that  produces  the  effect. 

NEW  DETONATING  MIXTURE. 

A new  detonating  mixture  is  made  by  bring- 
ing together  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  and 
of  acetate  of  soda ; these  substances,  when  ex- 
posed to  heat,  enter  into  new  combinations,  in 
which  the  salts  are  converted  into  gases,  with 
a violent  explosion. 

WINDOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 

A new  and  quite  peculiar  photo-lithographic 
process,  lately  announced  by  Window,  bids  fair 
to  become  of  much  practical  value.  For  this, 
white  paper  is  coated  with  a mixture  of  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  after  drying,  illu- 
minated under  a negative.  The  soluble  chrome 
salt  is  then  washed  out  with  water.  If  the  wet 
picture  is  now  touched  with  printer's  ink  the 
portions  corresponding  to  the  light  lines  of  the 
negative  take  up  the  black.  This  is  based  upon 
the  peculiarity  of  gelatine  of  resisting  the  fatty 
blacks,  even  in  thin  sheets;  and  also  the  fact 
that  these  blacks  are  readily  taken  up  by  the 
lithographic  stone.  A piece  of  gelatine  paper 
is  rendered  sensitive  in  the  ordinary  manner  in 
a bath  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and*  illuminated 
under  a positive  matrix  of  the  object  to  be  lith- 
ographed. After  a sufficient  illumination  the 
paper  is  immersed  some  seconds  in  water,  and 
laid  with  the  gelatine  side  down  upon  a clean 
polished  lithographic  stone,  and  then  rubbed  sev- 
eral times  with  a rubber  pad  to  press  out  the 
superfluous  water.  A few  minutes  after  warm 
water  is  poured  on,  of  the  temperature  of  about 
97°,  and  the  picture  developed  exactly  like  a 
carbon  print.  The  paper  becomes  gradually 
loosened,  and  with  a little  action  of  the  warm 
water  can  be  completely  removed.  Warm  water 
is  then  poured  carefully  over  the  side  to  separate 
all  the  remaining  soluble  gelatine. 

The  picture  thus  obtained  is  naturally  a nega- 
tive, because  the  matrix  w as  a dinpositive.  Aft- 
er the  picture  has  been  developed  so  that  the 
lights  are  entirely  pure  the  stone  is  to  be  moist- 
ened with  alum  water,  and  then  allowed  to  dry. 
If  the  experiment  has  been  successful,  the  nega- 
tive picture  will  appear  clear  and  sharp  after 
drying.  The  edges  of  the  stone  are  now  to  be 
gummed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  stone 
rolled  with  lithographic  black ; after  which  it 
is  to  be  well  rubbed  down  with  a folded  flannel 
cloth  dipped  in  gum  water;  the  gelatine  of 
which  the  negative  picture  was  composed  is  re- 
moved, and  the  fat  color  remains  on  the  origi- 
nally clear  spaces.  If  the  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded, a positive  of  great  delicacy  will  be  pro- 
duced, which  can  then  be  printed  from. 
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OUR  Record  closes  on  the  24th  of  June. — 
The  Congressional  session  closed  June  10. 
The  House  of  Representatives  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate  Civil  Rights  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  to 
extend  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus until  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress. 
These  measures  were  taken  up  June  7,  but  failed 
to  receive  a two-thirds  vote. 

The  conference  committee's  report  on  the 
Tariff  and  Tax  bill  wah  concurred  in  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  June  4.  The  reduction 
thus  effected  will  be  over  $53,000,000. 

On  May  30  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  intro- 
duced resolutions  recommending  “ the  adoption 
of  arbitration  as  a just  and  practical  method  for 
the  determination  of  international  difficulties,  to 
be  maintained  sincerely  and  in  good  faith,  so  that 
war  may  not  be  regarded  as  a proper  trial  be- 
tween nations." 

The  House  passed  a bill,  June  4,  distributing 
to  the  late  insurrectionary  States  their  quota  of 
arms  and  equipments  for  the  years  from  1862  to 
1869. 

A bill  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
in  transitu  was  passed  by  the  Senate  June  4. 
It  will  take  effect  October  1.  Mr.  Casserly  of- 
fered an  amendment  designed  to  compel  railroad 
companies  to  provide  better  accommodation  for 
immigrants,  and  in  advocating  it  he  described 
some  of  the  hardships  and  ill  treatment  he  had 
seen  immigrants  subjected  to  on  the  great  rail- 
road lines  of  the  West.  The  amendment  was 
lost — yeas  15,  nays  23. 

The  Enforcement  amendment  was  passed  June 
10  by  both  Houses.  It  is  so  far  modified  from 
the  original  as  to  provide  only  for  Federal  su- 
pervisors to  be  present  at  the  election  to  witness 
the  voting  and  the  counting  of  the  ballots.  The 
supervisors  have  no  power  of  arrest  and  no  right 
to  challenge  voters. 

On  May  23  every  seat  in  Congress  was  filled 
for  the  first  time  since  the  winter  of  1861. 

The  National  Republican  (regular)  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  Philadelphia,  commencing  June 
5.  The  assemblage  was  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
William  Claflin,  chairman  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  Judge  Thomas  Settle, 
of  North  Carolina,  was  chosen  president.  The 
platform,  which  was  read  by  General  Hawley, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  resolutions  sum- 
marize the  record  of  the  Republican  party  dur- 
ing eleven  years  of  supremacy ; advocate  com- 
plete liberty  and  exact  equality  of  civil  and  po- 
litical rights ; support  the  recent  constitutional 
amendments  on  the  basis  of  principle ; favor  a 
reform  of  the  civil  service ; oppose  land  grants 
to  corporations  and  monopolies;  declare  that 
“ the  annual  revenues,  after  paying  the  current 
debts,  should  furnish  a moderate  balance  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principal,  and  the  revenue,  except 
so  much  as  may  be  derived  from  a tax  on  to- 
bacco and  liquors,  be  raised  by  duties  on  im- 
portations, the  duties  of  which  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  aid  in  securing  remunerative  wages 
to  labor,  and  promote  the  industries,  growth, 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country favor  the 
abolition  of  the  franking  privilege ; recommend 
legislation  “ to  secure  full  protection  and  the  am- 
plest field  for  capital,  and  for  labor,  the  creator 


of  capital,  the  largest  opportunities  and  a just 
share  of  the  mutual  profits  of  these  two  great 
servants  of  civilization denounce  repudiation 
of  the  national  debt;  declare  women’s  rights 
worthy  of  respectful  consideration  ; recognize  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  encourage  American 
commerce  and  ship -building;  and  commend 
President  Grant’s  administration.  On  the  first 
ballot  President  Grant  was  renominated,  re- 
ceiving 752  votes — the  entire  vote  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Senator  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

Republican  State  Conventions  have  been  held 
as  follows:  West  Virginia,  at  Wheeling,  Ma^ 
23 ; New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  May  23 ; Louisi- 
ana, at  New  Orleans,  May  29 ; Maine,  at  Lew- 
iston, June  13,  renominating  Sidney  Perham  for 
Governor. 

Democratic  State  Conventions  have  been  held 
as  follows : Pennsylvania,  at  Reading,  May  30, 
nominating  C.  R.  Buckalew  for  Governor ; Loui- 
siana, at  New  Orleans  (closed),  June  8,  nomina- 
ting D.  D.  M‘Enery  for  Governor ; Delaware,  at 
Dover,  June  11 ; Kansas,  at  Topeka,  June  11 ; 
Iowa,  at  Des  Moines,  June  11 ; South  Carolina, 
at  Columbia,  June  11 ; Vermont,  at  Montpelier, 
June  12;  Missouri,  at  Jefferson  City,  June  12; 
Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  June  12,  nominating 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  Governor ; Maine,  at 
Bangor,  June  18,  nominating  Charles  P.  Kimball 
for  Governor;  Texas,  at  Corsicano,  June  18; 
California,  at  San  Francisco,  June  19;  Minne- 
sota, afSt.  Paul,  June  19 ; Kentucky,  at  Frank- 
fort, June  20,  Alabama,  at  Montgomery,  June 
20,  nominating  T.  H.  Herndon  for  Governor; 
Nebraska,  at  Lincoln,  June  20. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  General  Conference,  which  sat  in 
Brooklyn  during  the  month  of  May,  was  the 
election  of  eight  bishops,  who  were  ordained 
May  25.  Their  names  are  as  follows:  Rev. 
Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.  ^ Rev.  William  L.  Har- 
ris, D.D.,  LL.D. ; Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  D.D., 
LL.D.  ; Rev.  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  D.D. ; Rev. 
Stephen  M.  Merrill,  D.D. ; Rev.  E.  G.  An- 
drews, D.D. ; Rev.  Gilbert  Haven,  D.D. ; and 
Rev.  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.D.  The  Conference  ad- 
journed J une  4. 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  meeting 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  May  29,  received  a me- 
morial from  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  on  the 
subject  of  w'omen  occupying  pulpits  or  church- 
es, which  was  answered  as  follqps:  “That  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  the  memorialists  are 
referred  to  the  deliverance  of  1832,  which  ex- 
presses the  judgment  of  this  assembly.’’  This 
action  declares  that  meetings  of  pious  women  by 
themselves  for  conversation  and  prayer  are  en- 
tirely approved ; but  to  teach  and  exhort  or  lead 
in  prayer  in  public  and  promiscuous  assemblies 
is  clearly  forbidden  to  women  in  the  holy  ora- 
cles. 

The  monster  entertainment  known  as  “ The 
World’s  Peace  Jubilee  and  International  Mu- 
sical Festival”  was  opened  in  Boston  June  17, 
with  a promise  of  running  until  July  4.  It  was 
led  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Gilmore,  the  father  of  the  fa- 
mous New  York  festival  of  1869.  The  chorus 
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numbered  20,000  voices,  embracing  165  socie- 
ties, led  by  the  Handel  and.  Havdn,  of  Boston. 
Of  these,  104  belong  to  Massachusetts,  and  44 
to  the  other  New  England  States.  The  orches- 
tral parts  numbered  about  2000,  including  27 
brass  bonds  besides  the  foreign  military  bands, 
the  United  States  Marine  Band,  and  the  Emperor 
William’s  cornet  quartet. 

DISASTERS. 

The  year  ending  May  1 has  been  a disastrous 
one  for  the  seal  fishers.  Seventeen  sailing  ves- 
sels and  three  steamers  were  utterly  destroyed  in 
the  ice-fields,  and  forty-five  men  were  lost.  The 
total  number  of  seals  caught  was  200,000,  or 
about  one-third  the  usual  number. 

A construction  train  which  left  Paxton,  Illi- 
nois, June  17,  on  the  Lafayette,  Bloomington, 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  when  about  six  miles 
east  of  Paxton  was  wrecked,  and  four  men  were 
killed  and  about  twenty-five  injured. 

An  accident  occurred  at  Belleville,  Canada, 
June  22,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  to  a 
train  going  from  Toronto  to  Montreal.  The 
axle  of  the  engine  broke,  and  the  passenger 
cars  were  piled  on  each  other.  Twenty-three 
persons  were  killed,  and  over  fifty  were  so  bad- 
ly scalded  that  they  could  not  recover. 

Two  trains  collided  on  the  Pittsburg,  Wash- 
ington, and  Baltimore  Railroad,  near  Connels- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  June  22,  killing  three  em- 
ployes, and  seriously  injuring  eight  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

OBITUARY. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sen.,  the  founder, 
proprietor,  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald , 
died  June  1,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

Joseph  H.  Scranton,  the  founder  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania city  which  bears  his  name,  died  at  Bad- 
en-Baden, in  Germany,  June  6,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

Hon.  James  W.  Wall,  formerly  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  died  in  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  June  9,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

EUROPE. 

The  Board  of  Arbitration  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Washington  Treaty  met  at 
Geneva  June  15.  In  the  mean  time  the  supple- 
mental article  of  the  treaty,  as  amended  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  had  failed  to  secure  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  government.  The 
latest  advices  indicate  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
British  government  to  postpone  the  session  of 
the  Board  of  A^it ration  for  a considerable  pe- 
riod will  probably  be  adopted. 

The  British  embassy  unexpectedly  presented, 
on  June  10,  to  the  Emperor  William,  the  arbi- 
trator under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  their 
answer  to  the  American  case  on  the  San  Juan 
boundary  question.  Mr.  Bancroft  submitted 
the  United  States  replication  June  11.  The  em- 
peror will  deliver  his  decision  as  60on  as  both 
parties  request  it. 

An  important  bill  was  recently  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  providing  that  all  wages 
shall,  after  January  1,  1873,  be  paid  in  coin, 
without  any  deductions  and  conditions  as  to  how 
and  where  the  workmen  shall  spend  their  money. 

A race  took  place  on  the  river  Thames,  June 
10,  between  a United  States  crew  (Atalantas) 


and  an  English  (London  Rowing  Club),  result- 
ing in  the  success  of  the  latter  by  a distance  of 
twenty  lengths. 

Charles  James  Lever,  the  author,  died  at 
Trieste,  Austria,  June  3,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  Rev.  Norman 
M‘Leod,  a distinguished  divine  and  the  editor 
of  Good  Words , died  of  heart  disease. 

Baron  Dulling  and  Bulwer,  better  known  as 
Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  elder  brother  of  Lord 
Lytton,  the  author,  died  in  London  May  26, 
aged  sixty-eight  yearn.  # 

The  amendment  to  the  Army  bill,  reducing 
the  term  of  military  service  from  five  to  four 
years,  was  rejected  by  the  French  National  As- 
sembly June  10,  by  a vote  of  59  to  495. 

President  Thiers  has  given  permission  for  the 
/remains  of  the  ex-King  Lonis  Philippe  to  be 
brought  from  England  and  interred  at  Dreux, 
in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir. 

The  boilers  of  the  Spanish  steamer  Gwadayea , 
lying  off  Marseilles,  exploded  June  16,  killing 
forty-four  passengers  and  eleven  of  the  officers 
and  crew. 

The  ex-Emperor  Napoleon,  in  a letter  to  the 
Gaulois , dated  Chiselhurst,  May  12,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  generals  and  commandants  of  the 
French  army,  makes  this  acknowledgment:  “I 
am  responsible  for  Sedan. . The  army  fought 
heroically  with  an  enemy  double  its  strength. 
After  14,000  had  been  killed  or  wounded  I saw 
that  the  contest  was  merely  one  of  desperation. 
The  army’s  honor  having  been  saved,  I exercised 
my  sovereign  right  and  unfurled  the  flag  of  truce. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  immolation  of  60,000 
men  could  save  France.  I obeyed  a cruel,  in- 
exorable necessity.  My  heart  was  broken,  but 
my  conscience  was  tranquil.” 

The  German  Reichstag,  May  14,  decided  to  ap- 
point a new  embassador  to  the  Pope,  in  the  place 
of  Cardinal  llohenldhe,  *vho  had  been  rejected 
by  his  Holiness.  The  bill  proscribing  the  Jesu- 
its passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Reichstag, 
June  19,  by  a vote  of  181  to  93. 

We  have  to  record  another  reorganization 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet.  The  new  cabinet  has 
been  formed  by  General  Cordova  and  Sefior  Zo- 
rilla,  and  is  constituted  as  follows:  Don  Ruiz 
Zorilla,  President  of  the  Council;  Lieutenant 
F.  F.  de  Cordova,  Minister  of  War;  J.  M. 
Beranger,  Minister  of  Marine;  Sefior  Gomez, 
Minister  of  Finance  ; Sefior  Echegara  v,  Minister 
of  Public  Works;  Sefior  Gasset,  Minister  of 
the  Colonies;  Sefior  Martos,  Minister  of  For- 
eign A ffairs, 

ASIA 

The  great  fire  at  Yedo,  Japan,  April  3,  in- 
volved a loss  of  over  one  million  and  a half  of 
dollars.  Eight  persons  were  killed  outright,  and 
some  fifty  others  were  desperately  wounded.  The 
list  of  houses  destroyed  includes  1 7 large  govern- 
ment offices,  60  temples,  287  small  public  offices, 
and  4753  private  dwellings,  shops,  etc.  With 
all  its  frequent  devastations  by  fire,  plagues,  and 
earthquakes,  but  two  greater  public  calamities 
have  occurred  in  Yedo  since  the  time  of  its  foun- 
dation. 

The  steamer  Great  Republic , arrived  at  San 
Francisco  June  18,  brings  the  news  of  a terrible 
earthquake  at  Hauieda,  in  the  Japanese  island  of 
Sekishn.  Five  hundred  lives  were  lost. 
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THE  paternal  instinct  has  seldom  had  a finer 
development  than  in  the  following,  sent  to  ns 
from  Faribault,  Minnesota,  by  a party  who  calls 
himself  “one  of  that  class  styled  drummers,  go- 
rillas, commercial  tourists,  missionaries,  etc, 

As  the  cars  stopped  at  a small  town  in  Minne- 
sota, an  honest-looking  German  and  family  came 
on  board  the  train.  The  “ family”  consisted  of 
numerous  bundles,  a wife,  and  a quantity  of 
children  of  assorted  sizes,  from  the  babe  in  arms 
up  to  a boy  of  twelve.  The  German,  after  stow- 
ing his  bundles  in  the  forward  seats  of  the  smok- 
ing-car, proceeded  to  place  his  wife  and  offspring 
near  them.  This  accomplished,  he  seated  him- 
self for  a smoke.  All  at  once,  as  the  signal 
whistled  for  starting,  he  dashed  out  of  the  car 
into  the  station,  returning  with  another  child  in 
his  arms  that  had  been  asleep,  barely  catching 
the  train  before  it  moved.  As  he  passed,  one  of 
the  passengers  said,  laughingly, 

“You  came  near  forgetting  that  one.” 

“No,”  replied  Hans,  “I  don’t  forget  him; 
but  den  I count  dem , and  I miss  one  /” 

From  Meridian,  Mississippi,  we  have  copies  of 
two  epistles  from  a colored  brother  and  sister 
in  that  region,  who  desire  that  their  offspring 
shall  be  duly  corrected  and  properly  educated. 
The  first  is  from  a colored  preacher : \ 

Mr.  H , emptier. 

If  you  plees  to  take  my  childring  and  correct  them 
for  every  fait,  plees,  deer  Sir,  dont  let  them  off  bat 
send  cm  oat  to  cat  plenty  of  bickkerys,  and  wear  em ! 
wear  em  f wear  em  clean  out  l She  is  13  years  old  and 
William  iB  6 

Yours  In  the  Lord  Rev  Join*  Bbown. 

Jtn%4¥C<rry  lAt  id. 

The  second  is  from  a fond  mother : 

Me.  Tkaoheb,— if  my  gal  gits  contrerry  and  dont 
behaiv  rapecterbal  and  dont  lem  fast  and  dont  git 
into  gogerafy,  take  the  hide  clean  of  ov  her  if  she  is  16 
A kicks  op  a fas 

I didnt  write  this.  I aint  much  eddlcated.  It  is 
rote  by  very  truly  yours  Polly  Pbtebson 

1 &me  to  have  her  grow  up  like  Yankee  folks. 

Early  in  Wesley’s  career  his  meetings  were 
occasionally  the  scene  of  much  noise  and  con- 
fusion, even  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
laughing  and  talking  during  the  prayers  and  ser- 
mon. At  Tiverton  the  mayor  asked  a gentle- 
man whether  it  was  not  right  that  the  Methodists 
should  be  banished  from  the  town.  The  gen- 
tleman recommended  his  worship  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  Gamaliel  to  the  Jews;  upon  which 
the  furious  functionary  observed  that  there  was 
no  need  of  any  new  religion  in  Tiverton.  4 4 There 
is,”  said  he,  44 the  old  church  and  the  new' 
church;  that  is  one  religion.  Then  there  is 

Parson  K ’s,  at  the  Pitt  meeting,  and  Par- 

son  W *s,  in  Peter  Street,  and  old  Parson 

T ’s,  at  the  meeting  in  Newport  Street — four 

ways  of  going  to  heaven  already:  enough  in 
conscience ; and  if  the  people  won’t  go  to  heav- 
en by  one  or  other  of  those  w'ays,  by they 

shan’t  go  to  heaven  at  all  herefrom  while  I am 
mayor  of  Tiverton.  ” 

In  the  44  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Ire- 
land,” lately  published  by  the  Longmans,  we  are 
told  that  in  the  year  1447  the  Irish  Parliament 


at  Trim  enacted  this  curious  statute : “That  those 
who  would  not  be  taken  for  Englishmen  should 
not  wear  a beard  upon  the  upper  lip ; that  the 
said  lip  should  be  shaved  once  at  least  in  every 
two  weeks,  and  that  offenders  therein  should  be 
treated  as  Irish  enemies.”  An  act  was  also 
passed  restraining  display  in  horse  accoutrements. 

4 4 No  man,”  says  the  statute,  44  shall  be  so  hardy 
henceforth  as  to  use  any  gilt  bridles,  peytrella,  or 
any  gilt  harness,  in  no  place,  in  said  land,  except 
knights  and  prelates  of  the  Holy  Church.” 

In  the  same  volume  mention  is  made  of  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Cromer  as  Primate  of  Ire- 
land in  1522,  and  the  author  hopes  he  did  not 
find  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh  quite  so  uncivil 
as  they  were  described  to  a predecessor  in  the 
see,  Octavian  de  Palatio.  The  following  is  the 
Latin  and  English  uncomplimentary  description  : 

Civitas  Armaehana,  Armagh  is  notorious 
Civitas  vana , For  being  vain-glorious ; 

Abmj.  bonis  mori-  The  men  void  of  manners, 
bus ; their  spousee 

Mulieres  nudes.  Go  naked ; they  eat 

Carnes  crudes.  Raw  flesh  for  their  meat. 

Pauperis  in  esdibus.  And  poverty  dwellB  In  their 

houses. 

We  are  also  told  that  James  II.  employed  his 
Irish  judges  in  diplomatic  missions,  and  in  En- 
gland they  were  received  with  derision  and  nick- 
named “The  Potato  Embassadors.” 

As  Stephen  D.  Baird  seems  desirous  to  have 
it  go  all  abroad  that  he.  is  no  longer  on  terms  of 
respectful  tenderness  with  his  spouse,  we  repro- 
duce his  financial  warning  and  Annie’s  rhythmic 
response,  as  published  in  a Michigan  paper : 

'VfOTICE  Is  hereby  given  that  my  wife,  Annie  B. 
JLi  Baird,  has  left  my  bed  and  board  without  suffi- 
cient cause  or  provocation,  and  that  all  persons  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  trusting  her,  as  I will  pay  no 
debts  of  her  contraction  from  and  after  this  date. 

Stephbn  1).  Baibd. 

NOTICE. 

No  bed  or  board  as  yet  I’ve  had 
Of  8tephen  D.  or  Stephen’s  dad, 

But  since  the  time  that  we  were  wed 
Have  famished  him  with  board  and  bed ; 

And  for  just  cause  and  provocation 
Have  sent  him  home  to  hie  relation. 

Mbs.  Annie  E.  Baibd. 

Harry  II , the  proprietor  of  the  Great 

Hot  Springs  of  the  Upper  Yellow  Stone,  was  re- 
cently in  Bozeman,  Montana  Territory.  During 
his  visit  he  was  present  in  the  Halls  of  Justice, 
and  heard  the  judge  sentence  a negro  named 
Smoky  to  the  penitentiary  for  two  years,  and  fi 
Chinaman  for  ten  years.  In  the  evening,  being 
with  a few  friends  where  the  social  little  game 
of  “draw”  was  going  on,  Borne  one  asked  Harry 
if  he  had  been  to  the  court-room  during  the  dav. 

“Yes,” replied  Harry. 

“Did  the  judge  sentence  Smoky?” 

44  Yes ; sent  him  up  the  flume  two  years.” 

“ How  about  the  Chinaman  ?” 

“Oh,  he  saw  Smoky  and  went  eight  better 

The  44  Great  Hot  Springs”  then  took  a cigar. 

At  length  we  have  intelligence  from  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  of  & thoroughly  conscientious 
juror,  an  Irishman,  named  Pal  , who,  hav- 
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ing  been  impaneled  in  a case,  was,  with  the  rest 
of  the  jury,  cautioned  by  the  judge  as  they  were 
about  to  adjourn  for  dinner  not  to  speak  to  any 
person  nor  allow  any  person  to  speak  to  them 
concerning  the  case  in  progress.  Pat  was  im- 
pressed with  this  warning.  On  turning  the  first 

comer  he  encountered  Mike  II , who  wanted 

to  speak  to  him  about  digging  a well.  Pat  gave 
him  a wild  glance  and  passed  on.  Mike  follow- 
ed him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  said,  “Man 
alive!  what  is  the  matter  with  yon?  Are  you 
crazy?”  Pat  freed  himself  from  Mikes  vise- 
like grasp,  and  planting  a terrible  blow  between 
Mike's  eyes,  hurried  home  to  his  frugal  meal. 
His  troubled  look  alarmed  his  wife.  “In  the 
name  of  all  the  saints,  Patrick  dear,  what’s  the 
matter  with  ye  ?”  He  made  no  reply,  but,  shak- 
ing his  head,  looked  more  distressed  than  ever, 
then  took  a seat  at  the  table,  and  commenced 
eating  in  a hurried  and  most  voracious  manner. 
She  ran  to  a neighbor  to  have  him  come  and  see 
her  husband.  As  they  entered  the  back-door, 
Pat  shot  out  at  the  front.  The  neighbor  fol- 
lowed. Pat  started  on  the  run,  reached  the 
court-room  four  lengths  ahead,  and  ensconced 
himself  in  the  jury-box,  greatly  relieved.  A mo- 
ment after  court  was  reopened  in  came  poor 
Mike,  both  peepers  closed,  accompanied  by  Con- 
stable Hoagland  with  a writ  for  Pat.  Not  dar- 
ing to  serve  process  there,  the  officer  called  the 
attention  of  the  sheri ft’  to  the  matter.  The 
sheriff,  in  turn,  notified  the  judge.  The  judge 
asked  Pat  to  explain.  Pat  rose  with  trepida- 
tion, and  said,  “ May  it  plaze  yer  honor,  didn’t 
you  tell  us  not  to  shpake  to  any  one,  nor  allow 
any  one  to  shpake  wid  us  ? and  sure  Mike  was 
bound  to  shpake  to  me,  and  the  only  way  I 
could  get  out  of  it  was  to  give  him  a mild  whack 
between  the  eyes — for  wasn’t  I bound  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Coort  ?”  Of  course  he  was.  The 
judge  was  sound,  and  Pat  was  allowed  to  be  a 
“ desartless  man,”  and  permitted  to  go  his  ways. 

From  over  sea  we  have  the  three  following 
anecdotes  from  a clever  raconteur : 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  of  Ireland, 
used  to  tell  this  good  story  of  his  posting  days. 
He  was  going  circuit  in  a post-chaise,  and  at  a 
dangerous  part,  where  the  road  skirted  a de- 
scent, one  of  the  horses,  which  had  been  behav- 
ing wildly  all  the  way,  began  kicking  furiously. 
Much  alarmed,  Doherty  called  out : 

“This  is  outrageous.  I don’t  think  that 
horse  has  ever  been  in  harness  before.” 

“ Bedad,  your  lordship’s  right.  He  was  only 
took  out  of  the  field  this  morning.” 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
put  an  unbroken  horse  in  my  carriage?” 

“ Sorra  a sight  of  the  leather  he  has  ever  seen 
till  to-day.  And  if  he  brings  your  lordship  safe  to 
the  fut  of  the  hill,  the  master  says  he’ll  buy  him.  ” 

OliS  Lady  T was  a delightful  person  for 

her  good  common-sense  aud  plain-spoken  style. 
She  told  me  she  was  traveling  in  Switzerland, 
when  she  arrived  at  midnight  at  some  small 
town.  All  the  inns  were  full ; but,  with  some 
hesitation,  she  was  shown  into  a great  barrack- 
room,  where  there  was  one  bed,  but  where  five 
gentlemen  were  asleep. 

“ If  the  lady  has  no  objection — n 

“I  had  none  in  the  world,” she  said j “and 


never  slept  better — never  met  five  quieter  men  in 
my  life.” 


I recollect  a dinner  at  Lord  M % a good 

hunting  man,  and  Conservative  official,  and  who 
had  lately  taken  up  poultry  with  ardor.  During 
the  dinner  a letter  arrived  about  a favorite  hen, 
which  seemed  to  give  him  a great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure, and  which  he  read  out : 

Your  lordship  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  hen  at  last 
has  laid,  but  will  not  hatch ; so,  your  lordship  being 
absent  in  town,  1 put  it  under  the  goose. 

Only  the  wit  of  the  company  perceived  the  joke, 
and  he  made  his  lordship  read  it  over  again. 


In  the  early  days  of  San  Josd— that  is,  when 
the  American  citizen  began  to  pervade  those 
parts — proceedings  in  court  assumed  a certain 
degree  of  freedom,  or  “looseness,”  characteristic 
of  the  men  and  the  time.  On  one  occasion  the 
clerk  of  the  court  came  to  blows  in  open  court 
with  an  attorney.  The  judge,  instead  of  causing 
their  arrest,  coolly  w atched  the  progress  of  the 
clinch,  for  the  clerk  was  in  favor.  The  sheriff, 
knowing  the  style  of  the  court,  did  not  interfere. 
Whenever  the  "favorite  w as  on  top,  or  the  scuffle 
apparently  in  his  favor,  the  judge  would  remark, 
“ This  Court  is  like  any  body  else,  and  don't  know 
what  is  going  on  until  disorders  are  called  to  its 
attention.”  Of  course  no  person  took  the  liber- 
ty of  calling  his  honor’s  “attention”  to  the  row 
in  progress  under  his  nose.  If,  however,  the 
scales  were  likely  to  be  reversed  and  the  attorney 
uppermost,  the  judge  w ould  order  the  sheriff  to 
quell  the  disturbance  ; but  that  official  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  hasten  slowly,  and  the  bel- 
ligerents fought  it  out  until  separated  by  the  im- 
mediate by-standers.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  vi- 
vacity that  animated  the  bench ! 

From  a Washington  correspondent  comes 
this: 

A question  propounded  by  a census  marshal  to 
a colored  woman  in  the  Old  Dominion  elicited 
the  following  characteristic  reply:  “How  old 
am  dat  ah  boy,  Jim?  Well,  d’vo  knows  when 
Mass  George  fus  plowed  up  dat  foaty-akah 
field  ? Well,  dat  boy  Jim  he  was  bom  one  bac- 
on-plantin' time  afo  dat ; and  if  he  lib  to  see 
next  bacca-plantin*  time,  he’ll  be  jis  'leven  com- 

lantins  old.  How  old  ’ill  dat  be,  massa  ?”  She 

addim  dah. 


This  from  Syracuse : 

The  initiatory  ceremony  of  a ceftain  secret  so- 
ciety comqiences  thus : “ Sir,  you  are  a fellow 
of  this  society,  and  we  welcome  you,” etc.,  etc. 
When  Jones*  was  initiated  the  following  little 
hitch  occurred : 

“ Sir,  you  are  a fellow — ” 

“Sir,  you  are  another!”  replied  the  person 
addressed ; and  thus,  after  thirty  years  of  par- 
tial oblivion,  was  resumed  the  old  Pickwickian 
quarrel. 

The  Drawer  is  indebted  to  one  of  the  leading 
novelists  of  Great  Britain  for  the  following  copy 
of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill’s  original  and  celebra- 
ted play-bill,  which  was  posted  up  at  Richmond, 
England,  June  4,  1774,  close  to  the  play-bill  of 
the  day,  and  which  helped  tp  close  the  theatre  .* 
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BY  COMMAND  OF  THB  KINO  OF  KINGS, 

And  at  the  deeire  of  all  who  love  hie  appearing . 

-A.T  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE, 

ON  THE  EVE  OF  TIME, 

WILL  BE  PKRFOBMKD 

THE  GREAT  ASSIZE: 

OB, 

DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

The  Scenery,  which  to  now  actually  preparing,  will  not  only  surpass  everything  that  hath  yet  been  Been, 
but  will  infinitely  exceed  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  conception.  There  will  be  a just  representation  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world , in  their  various  and  proper  colour* ; and  their  custom*  and  manners  will  be  so 
exactly  and  minutely  delineated,  that  the  most  secret  thought  will  be  discovered.  “ For  God  Bh&ll  bring  every 
work  into  judgment ; with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil/’  EccleMtil.  14, 

Tnis  Theatre  will  me  lati>  out  after  a New'  Plan,  and  will  oonbibt  of  Pit  and  Gallery  only; 
and,  contrary  to  all  others,  the  Gallery  to  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  people  of  high  (or  heavenly) 
birth ; and  the  Pit  for  those  of  low  (or  earthly)  rank ! 

N.B.— THE  GALLERY  IS  VERY  SPACIOUS,  AND  THE  PIT  WITHOUT  BOTTOM. 

T?  prevent  inconvenience,  there  are  separate  doors  for  admitting  the  company;  and  they  are  so  different, 
that  none  can  mistake  that  are  not  wilfully  blind.  The  door  which  opens  into  the  Gallery  to  very  narrow , and 
the  steps  np  to  it  are  somewhat  difficult— for  which  reason  there  are  seldom  many  people  about  it  But  the 
door  that  gives  entrance  into  the  Pit  to  very  wide,  and  very  commodious ; which  causes  such  numbers  to  flock 
to  it,  that  It  to  generally  crowded. 

N.B. — The  strait  door  leads  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  broad  one  to  the  left 
It  will  he  in  vain  for  one,  in  a tinselled  coat  and  borrowed  language,  to  personate  one  of  high  birth,  In  order 
to  get  admittance  into  the  upper  places;  for  there  to  One  of  wonderful  and  deep  penetration,  who  will  search 
ana  examine  every  individual,  and  all  who  cannot  pronounce  Shibboleth , in  the  language  of  Canaan,  or  have 
not  received  a white  stone , or  new  name , or  cannot  prove  a clear  title  to  a certain  portion  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  must  be  turned  in  at  the  left-hand  door. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PERFORMERS 

Are  described  in  1 These,  iv.  16— 3 These.  L T,  8, 9— Matt  xxiv.  80, 31— xxv.  81, 83 — Daniel  vii.  9, 10— Jude  14, 15- 
Rev.  xx.  13  to  15,  &c.  But  as  there  are  some  people  better  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  a Play  Bill  than 
the  Word  of  God,  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  a verse  or  two  for  their  perusal  :— 

“The  Lord  JesuB  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels.  In  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance 
on  them  that  obey  not  the  Gospel,  but  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints.  A fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  from 
before  him.  A thousand  thousand  ministered  unto  hitn,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 
him.  The  Judgment  was  set,  and  the  Books  were  opened ; and  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.” 

ACT  I. 

Of  this  GRAND  and  80LEMN  PERFORMANCE,  will  be  opened  by  an  Archangel,  with  the  Trump  of  God. 

“ The  Trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised.”— 1 Cor.  xv.  22. 

ACT  II. 

Will  be  a PROCESSION  of  Saints  In  white,  with  golden  harps,  accompanied  with  shouts 
of  joy  and  songs  of  praise. 

ACT  III. 

Will  be  an  assemblage  of  all  the  Unregenerate.  The  Music  will  consist  chiefly  of  cries ; accompanied  with 
weeping,  wailing,  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe. 

TO  CONCLUDE  WITH 

AN  ORATION 

BY  THE  SON  OF  GOD,  • 

As  it  is  written  in  the  35th  of  Matthew,  from  the  34th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  seldom  read  the  Scriptures,  I shall  here  transcribe  two  verses “Then  shall  the  King  say  to  them 
on  the  right  hand,— Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  Kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world : Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.” 

AFTER  WHICH  THE  CURTAIN  WILL  DROP 

Then ! O to  tell ! 

Some  rais’d  on  high— others  doom’d  to  hell;  John  v.  28,99. 

These  praise  the  Lamb,  and  sing  redeeming  love.  Rev.  v.8,9— xlv.  8,4. 

Lodg’d  in  his  bosom,  all  his  goodness  prove.  Luke  xvi.  22, 28. 

While  those  who  trampled  underfoot  hto  grace,  Luke  xlx.  14, 2T. 

Are  banish'd  now  for  ever  from  hto  face.  Matt  xxv.  30.— 2 These.  L 9. 

Divided  thus,  a gulph  to  fix'd  between,  Luke  xvi.  29. 

And  (EVERLASTING)  closes  up  the  scene.  Mattkxv.fft. 

“Thus  will  I do  unto  thee,  0 Israel ; and  because  I will  do  thus  unto  thee,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God , 0 Israel”— 

Amos  iv.  12. 

TICKETS  FOR  THE  PIT, 

At  the  easy  purchase  of  following  the  vain  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  the  desires  and 
amusements  of  the  flesh— to  be  had  at  every  flesh-pleasing  assembly. 

“IF  YE  LIVE  AFTER  THE  FLESH  YE  SHALL  D/J?/’-Romans  viii  13. 

TICKETS  FOR  THE  GALLERY, 

At  no  less  a rate  than  being  converted,— Forsaking  all,  denying  self,  taking  up  the  Cross,  and  following  Christ 
in  the  regeneration,— to  be  had  nowhere  but  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  where  that  Word  appoints. 

“HE  THAT  HATH  EARS  TO  HEAR,  LET  HIM  HEAR.”— Matt,  xt  15. 

“ And  be  not  deceived ; God  to  not  mocked.  For  whatsoever  a man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.” — GaL  vL  T. 

N.B.— No  Money  will  bk  taken  at  the  Door, 

Nor  will  any  Tickets  give  admittance  into  the  Gallery  but  those  sealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 

Immanuel's  signet 

Watch  therefore ; be  ye  also  ready,— for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man 
someth.”— Matt  xxiv.  42, 44. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Soon  after  the  great  fires  in  Wisconsin,  last 
autumn,  a liberal  man  in  Detroit  did  up  a bun- 
dle of  cast-off  clothing  and  sent  it  forward  to 
one  of  the  sufferers.  The  sufferer  acknowledged 
the  bit  of  benevolence  thus:  “The  committy 
man  giv’  me,  among  other  things,  wat  he  called 
a pare  of  pants,  and  ’twould  make  me  pant  some 
to  wear  ’em.  I found  your  name  and  were  you 
lived  in  one  of  the  pockits.  My  wife  laffed  so 
when  I showed  ’em  to  her  that  I thot  she  would 
have  a conipshin  fit.  She  wants  to  no  if  there 
lives  and  brethes  a man  who  has  legs  no  bigger 
than  that.  She  sed  if  there  was,  he  orter  be 
taken  up  fu£  vagrinsy  for  having  no  visible  means 
of  support.  I couldn’t  get  ’em  on  my  eldest  boy, 
so  I used  ’em  for  gun-cases.  If  you  have  anoth- 
er pare  to  spare,  ray  wife  would  like  to  get  ’em  to 
hang  Up  by  the  side  of  the  fire-plase  to  keep  the 
tongs  in.” 


We  have  received  the  following  touching  ap- 
peal from  a California  man,  who  craves  the  men- 
tal pabulum  furnished  from  Franklin  Square, 
and  we  publish  it  for  the  “ general  joy  of  the 
whole  company.”  Perhaps  it  is  not  exactly 
first-class  os  poetiy,  but  the  sentiment  is  prime : 

A SUBSCRIBER’S  PLEA. 

WRITTEN  FOB  41  HARPZE’B  WEEKLY”  BY  EDWIN  PETERSON. 

Santa  Rosa,  California,  F thru  ary  94. 

Please  send  ns  the  Weekly—  we  can’t  do  without  It : 
My  wife  is  almost  crying  about  it ; 

The  children  do  make  a fuss,  and  a&y, 

•*  Pa,  can’t  you  get  Harper'*  Weekly  to-day  7” 

When  my  time  was  out  I had  not  the  tin 
To  send  for  the  paper  right  off  again ; 

So  I had  to  wait;  but  now  I have  plenty— 

Ten  dollars  in  silver,  in  gold  a big  twenty. 

80  please  send  It  on  to  my  homely  address. 

Ana  give  ns  relief  from  our  present  distress; 

For  my  wife  with  delight  ana  pleasure  will  dance 
To  read  the  fine  stories  full  of  love  and  romance. 

The  pictures  will  fill  my  poor  children  with  glee, 
And  I too  would  like  the  editorials  to  see. 

Poor  Tammany  Ring— oh,  how  hard  you  do  strike  It  l 
But  the  harder  the  Dlow,  the  better  I like  it 

Then  down  with  all  thieves  and  men  of  dishonor, 
Who  would  min  your  city  and  bring  shame  upon  herl 
But  glory  to  Nast,  your  elegant  artiat : 

Of  all  men  in  the  nation  I think  he  is  the  smartest. 

So  here  is  the  money,  four  dollars  in  cash, 

To  pay  for  the  paper  that  gives  rascala  the  lash. 
Then  send  it  along,  for  you  don’t  know  the  pleasure 
It  gives  us  to  read  it  when  we  have  the  leisure. 


Apropos  of  the  Dolly  Yarden  stylo  of  rai- 
ment, so  much  talked  of  in  the  present  era,  we 
have  seen  no  description  of  it  so  succinct  and 
clear  as  the  following:  “The  starboard  sleeve 
bore  a yellow  hop-vine  in  full  leaf,  on  a red 
ground,  with  numbers  of  gray  birds,  badly  mu- 
tilated by  the  seams,  flying  hither  and  thither  in 
wild  dismay  at  the  approach  of  a green  and  black 
hunter.  An  infant  class  was  depicted  on  the 
back;  and  in  making  up  the  garment  truant 
scholars  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  sides 
and  on  the  skirt;  while  a country'  poultry  fair, 
and  a group  of  hounds  hunting,  badly  demoral- 
ized by  the  gathers,  gave  the  front  a remarkable 
appearance.  The  left  sleeve  had  on  it  the  al- 
phabet in  five  different  languages.” 

Things  have  changed  in  Washington.  A dozen 
years  ago  our  colored  brother  was  no  positive 
weight  in  the  social  or  political  scale.  His  pres- 


ent status  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred not  long  since  at  the  capital : A Western 
man  dropped  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  note  what  was  going  on.  Beckoning  to  a well- 
dressed  man  of  color  who  stood  near  him,  he 
said,  “Jim,  will  you  show  me  to  the  barber’s 
shop?  I want  to  get  shaved  and  have  my 
boots  blacked.” 

The  “Jim”  thus  familiarly  addressed  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  colored  Representatives,  who' 
quietly  replied,  “Excuse  me,  Sah;  /*«  not  a 
waitah  ; I' s a membah  /” 

The  Western  party  elevated  his  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment, and  retired  in  good  order. 


We  commend  this  to  our  brethren  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  It 
shows  science  and  a kind  heart : A celebrated 

„r<An  V ».  - 

puj  !? I'.iilL.  .f«M  vnuui  -j/uu  tcvcuuj  uy  a persim 

suffering  from  rheumatism,  who  insisted  upon  his 
doing  something  for  him.  The  physician  wrote 
a prescription,  and  ns  the  patient  went  out  of  the 
room,  said  to  him,  “I  wish  you  would  let  me 
know  if  that  does  you  any  good,  for  I have  my- 
self been  very  much  troubled  with  rheumatism 
lately.” 


We  haven’t  tho  name  of  the  man,  but  he 
was  of  Terre  Haute,  who  died  last  month  from 
swallowing  a pocket-knife  and  erroneous  medical 
treatment  combined.  A party  who  keeps  a store 
there  says  he  got  along  very  nicely  as  long  as  the 
knife  was  closed,  but  when  Dr.  Terwilliger  gave 
him  opening  medicine  it  killed  him. 

To  a correspondent  in  Galveston,  Texas,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  following  characteristic  rem- 
iniscences of  the  South  in  the  olden  time : 

An  old  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in  Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi,  thirty  years  ago,  and  whb 
edited  the  Sentinel  of  that  city  then,  was  a very 
cool  man  in  every  thing.  Editing  a paper  then 
in  Mississippi  was  almost  sure  death,  as  you  will 
find  by  reference  that  eight  out  of  nine  editors 
of  the  Sentinel  were  killed  in  street  fights  or 
duels.  Dr.  James  Fall,  now  living  in  New  Or- 
leans, I believe,  is  the  only  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
that  was  not  killed,  and  he  did  not  come  out  un- 
I scathed,  as  he  had  a ball  lodged  in  one  of  his 
legs  in  one  of  two  duels  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged opposite  the  city,  across  the  river,  in  Loui- 
siana. His  first  duel  was  with  Robb,  a promi- 
nent Mississippi  politician  of  those  times,  who 
challenged  the  doctor  to  mortal  combat.  Tho 
challenge  was  duly  accepted,  and  the  doctor, 
through  his  agents  in  the  affair,  had  a ditch  dug 
fifteen  paces  in  length  and  about  five  feet  in 
depth.  Unfortunately  for  the  doctor,  he  came 
out  second  best,  having  received  his  antagonist’s 
ball  in  his  leg.  Upon  his  recovery,  being  asked 
his  idea  for  having  a ditch  dug,  he  said  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Robb  from  running 
away.  Dickens,  in  his  American  sketches,  al- 
luded to  this  affair,  and  thousands  of  old  Mis- 
sissippians  remember  it. 

At  another  time  he  was  lying  in  his  room, 
with  windows  up,  and  by  the  moon’s  light  ob-. 
served  a thief  entering  the  window  very  cautious- 
ly. The  doctor  lay  very  quiet  until  his  noctur- 
nal visitor  had  fairly  entered,  when  he  called  to 
him  in  a loud  voice  to  “strike  a light,”  as  he 
would  find  a candle  and  matches  upon  tho 
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mantel.  The  thief,  appearing  much  surprised 
(thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  doctor  imagined 
him  some  bedfellow  returning  from  a night's 
lark),  remarked  to  the  doctor  that  he  was  “darned 
polite.”  “No,  no,”  says  the  doctor;  “I  am 
lonesome,  and  want  company.  Sit  down  and 
let's  have  a chat.  Furthermore,  my  dear  Sir, 
if  you  can  find  any  thing  here  in  this  room  worth 
dividing,  let  me  know,  and  1 will  get  up  instan- 
ter.”  The  thief,  evidently  disgusted,  consigned 
the  doctor  to  a very  hot  region  and  left  hur- 
riedly. , 

Again,  while  sleeping  with  a friend  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  in  New  Orleans,  the  doctor  awoke 
the  friend,  remarking  that  he  heard  a noise  in  the 
room.  His  companion,  being  of  a sleepy  turn, 
flopped  over  and  went  to  sleep.  The  doctor 
arose,  and  groping  around  the  room  cautiously, 
got  hold  of  a string  that  appeared  to  be  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  On  further  reconnais- 
sance it  turned  out  to  be  a thief  above  the  tran- 
som-light, with  a string  with  hook  attached, 
trying  to  hook  up  their  clothing,  and  had  got 
his  hook  fastened.  The  doctor,  cutting  the  string 
in  two,  quietly  apprised  his  highness  (the  thief) 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  him  and  didn't 
wish  to  cultivate  him,  but  that  if  he  didn’t  re- 
form and  stop  such  antics,  he  would  eventually 
come  to  no  good.  The  same  thief  was  afterward 
caught  at  the  same  trick,  and  served  a term  in 
the  Louisiana  penitentiary. 


Mrs.  Florida  White,  w'ell  known  in  the 
fashionable  world  forty  years  ago,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  accomplished,  elegant,  and 
attractive  women  of  her  day.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  General  Adair,  of  Kentucky,  and 
her  first  husband  was  Joseph  M.  White,  the  sec- 
ond delegate  sent  to  Congress  from  the  Territory 
of  Florida.  Highly  educated,  full  of  genius, 
and* with  the  manners  and  bearing  of  a queen, 
her  society  was  courted  by  the  most  elevated 
circles  in  Washington,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
and  Boston.  She  was  a brilliant  conversation- 
alist, ready  and  effective  at  repartee,  and  a sin- 
cere, warm-hearted  gentlewoman  of  the  most 
gracious  and  generous  impulses.  On  one  of  her 
visits  to  Rome  she  was  presented  to  the  Pope. 

“Kneel,  my  daughter,”  said  he,  as  she  stood 
erect  in  her  imperial  grace  before  him.  “All 
kneel  to  me  except  the  daughters  of  sovereigns.” 

“I  am  a princess  in  my  own  right,  your  holi- 
ness,” she  replied. 

“How  can  that  be,  when  you  are  an  Ameri- 
can born  ?” 

“ In  my  country  the  people  are  sovereign,  and 
I am  a daughter  of  the  people.” 

The  Pope  smiled  a gracious  assent,  rejoining, 
“ Then  receive  an  old  man's  blessing.” 


In  a fresh  book  of  Scottish  peasant  life,  just 
over  from  London,  is  a fine  comic  sketch  of  an 
interview  between  a taciturn  peasant  lover  and 
“Kirsty,”  his  sweetheart,  who  is  only  waiting 
for  him  to  speak.  It  is  in  fine  contrast  with  the 
confident,  rushing  way  in  which  that  sort  of 
thing  is  done  in  this  country : 

“The  young  clacher  stands  by  the  cottage 
gable  in  the  fading  light,  declaring,  * It's  a gran' 
nicht !'  Ever  so  often  he  says  it,  yet  he  feels 
its  grandeur  not  at  all,  for  the  presence  of  some- 
thing grander  or  better,  I suppose— the  maiden, 


Kirsty  Grant  Does  he  whisper  soft  somethings 
of  her  bettemess,  I wonder,  while  thus  he  lin- 
gers ? Not  at  all.  His  only  communication  is 
the  important  fact,  ‘It's  a gran’  nicht.'  He 
would  linger,  blessed  in  her  presence,  but  the 
closing  day  warns  him  to  be  gone.  It  will  be 
midnight  before  he  can  reach  his  village  home 
miles  away.  Yet  was  it  sweet  to  linger.  ‘It’s 
a vera  gran’  nicht,  but  I maun  haist  awa\  With- 
er 'ill  be  wunnerin,'  said  he.  ‘’Deed,  yell  hae 
tae  draw  yer  feet  gey  fast  tae  win  hame  afore  the 
Sabbath ; sae  e’en  be  steppin’,'  she  answered, 
coolly.  ‘ Its  gran’ !’  said  he ; ‘ I wish  ilka  Sait- 
urday  nicht  was  lik’  this  ane.’  ‘ Wi’ye,  Saitur- 
day  nicht  shud  maist  be  lik’  Sunday  morn,  if  yo 
bevil  it  richt,’  said  she,  with  a toss  of  her  head, 
for  she  rightly  guessed  that  somewhat  of  the  lad’s 
pleasure  was  referable  to  herself.  ‘ I maun  shut 
up  the  coo.’  ‘ Good-nicht,’  said  he.  ‘Good- 
nicht,’  said  she,  disappearing  in  the  byre.  Ho 
stepped  away  into  the  muirland,  making  for 
home.  ‘ Isn’t  she  smairt  ?’  said  he  to  himself ; 
‘man,  isn’t  she  smairt?  Said  she,  “Saiturday 
nicht  shud  aye  be  wi’  ye  lik’  Sunday  morn,  if 
ye  beviled  it  richt!”  Was  it  na  a hint  for  me? 
Man,  I wish  I daur  spaik  oot  till  her.’  ” 


Most  country  neighborhoods  are  afflicted  with 
a family  of  detrimentals,  the  members  of  which 
are  a pest  and  a nuisance  to  every  body  in  the 
vicinity ; and  when  people  of  this  sort  affect  ex- 
cessive piety,  and  practice  their  knavery  under 
cover  of  religion,  the  infelicity  of  the  situation 
is  greatly  exasperated.  In  a small  Connecticut 
village  there  resided,  a few  years  since,  a family 
of  the  name  of  Perry,  the  members  of  which 
were  marked  by  all  the  disagreeable  character- 
istics above  indicated.  They  were  artful,  adroit, 
and  while  perpetrating  all  sorts  of  small  roguer- 
ies, and  making  themselves  generally  offensive, 
had  the  address  to  avoid  coming  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  penal  statutes.  On  one  occasion 
the  neighborhood  aforesaid  was  visited  with  a 
religious  awakening,  a peripatetic  revivalist  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  arousing  the  sleepy  inhabitants 
to  a sense  of  the  insecurity  of  their  spiritual 
condition.  Presently  the  news  got  bruited  about 
that  the  spirit  of  grace  had  visited  the  Perrys. 

“Father,  father,”  cried  a lad  to  his  parent, 
“ they  say  old  Perry  has  dhight  the  revival.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  he  replied,  “and  I 
presume  it  will  go  through  the  family ; but  they 
will  all  have  it  light.” 

And  they  did. 

During  the  “dark  ages,”  as  the  time  pre- 
ceding the  building  of  railways  was  termed  in 
Buffalo,  an  odd  fish  of  a chap  named  Day  pub- 
lished in  that  now  thriving  and  very  beautiful 
city  a weekly  paper  known  as  the  Buffalo  Jour- 
nal. Day  was  a capital  judge  of  other  men’s 
writings,  "an  acute  critic,  a writty  humorist,  who 
talked  well,  but  without  the  faculty  of  putting 
his  thoughts  on  paper.  In  fact,  he  had  no  writ- 
ing facility,  and  depended  for  his  editorial  mat- 
ter upon  the  casual  contributions  of  friends. 
Albert  II.  Tracy,  a man  of  fine  genius,  and 
equally  eloquent  with  tongue  and  pen,  was  Day’s 
main  reliance  in  that  regard.  Party  spirit  ran 
high  at  that  time,  and  the  Journal  w’as  a power- 
ful instrumentality.  It  happened  once  that  Tracy 
was  called  out  of  town  just  before  publication  day, 
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and  Day's  other  supporters  being  out  of  reach,  he 
was  badly  straitened  for  the  necessary  editorial 
articles.  * He  ran  about  the  city  in  great  per- 
plexity, and  having  hunted  up  a young  lawyer 
who  he  thought  would  answer  the  purpose, 
brought  him  into  the  printing-office  to  do  his 
work.  The  foreman,  who  had  observed  the  em- 
barrassment of  his  employer  with  much  interest, 
remarked,  with  grim  humor, 

“It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Day,  that  it  takes  a 
sight  of  shoe-leather  to  edit  your  paper !” 

Just  from  London  comes  a most  amusing 
volume  of  poetry — “ Fly  Leaves" — by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Calverley,  from  which  we  quote  the  two  sam- 
ples following,  which  have  the  added  merit  of 
being  seasonable : 

In  the  Gloaming  to  be  roaming,  where  the  crested 
waves  are  foaming 

And  the  shy  mermaidens  combing  locks  that  ripple 
to  their  feet ; 

Where  the  Gloaming  is  I never  made  the  ghost  of 
an  endeavor 

To  discover— but  whatever  were  the  hour,  It  would 
be  sweet 

44  To  their  feet.”  I say,  for  Leech’s  sketch  Indispu- 
tably teaches 

That  the  mermaids  of  our  beaches  do  not  end  in 
ugly  tails, 

Nor  have  homes  among  the  corals;  but  are  shod 
with  neat  balmottus — 

An  arrangement  no  one  quarrels  with,  as  many 
might  with  scales. 

The  rhymes  display  an  ingenuity  which  may  well 
be  matched  with  that  of  Hood  or  of  Ingoldsby. 
Let  the  reader  note  those  in  some  stanzas  from 
“ First  Love,"  but  let  him  first  admire  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  lines  which  we  have  marked  in 
italics : 

There  she  sat— so  near  me,  yet  remoter 
Than  a star— a blue-eyed  bashful  imp: 

On  her  lap  she  held  a happy  bloater, 

1 Twixt  her  lips  a yet  more  happy  shrimp, 

O my  own,  my  beautiful,  my  blue-eyed! 

To  be  young  once  more,  and  bite  my  thumb 
At  the  world  nud  all  its  cares  with  you,  I’d 
Give  no  inconsiderable  sum. 

Hand  in  hand  we  tramped  the  golden  sea- weed, 
Soon  as  o’er  the  gray  cliff  peeped  the  dawn : 
8ide  by  side,  when  came  the  hour  for  tea,  we’d 
Crunch  the  mottled  shrimp  and  hairy  prawn : 

Has  she  wedded  sorap  gigantic  shrimper, 

That  sweet  mite  with  whom  I loved  to  play? 

Is  she  girt  with  babes  that  whine  and  whimper, 
That  orlght  being  who  was  always  gay? 

Yes— she  has  at  least  a dozen  wee  things! 

Yes— I sec  her  darning  corduroys, 

Scouring  floors,  aud  setting  oat  the  tea-things 
For  a howling  herd  of  hungiy  boys, 

In  a home  that  reeks  of  tar  and  sperm-oil  J 
But  at  Intervals  she  thinks,  I know, 

Of  those  days  which  wc,  afar  from  turmoil, 

Spent  together  forty  yeare  ago. 


Every  body  is  supposed  to  have  heard  of  the 
humorist  and  practical  joker  “ Old  Lines."  He 
flourished  in  New  Haven  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  and  every  ancient  citizen  of 
good  memory  has  a repertory  of  characteristic 
anecdotes  to  relate  of  him.  Most  of  them  have 
been  so  often  repeated  as  to  be  stale ; but  one 
new  to  me,  which  I recently  heard,  may  be 
worth  telling  in  the  Drawer.  One  of  Lines's 
neighbors  was  a worthy  old  woman,  who  was 
vexed  with  an  ungovernable  curiosity,  and  who 
had  a habit  of  constantly  repeating  what  she 


heard,  generally  perverting  and  distorting  the 
facts  from  mere  confusion  of  mind.  It  was  his 
delight  to  lead  her  into  squabbles  and  contra- 
dictions, and  he  constantly  kept  her  in  water 
uncomfortably  warm.  She  was  an  inveterate 
snuff-taker,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  visit  her  ev- 
ery morning,  titillate  his  olfactories,  and  tell  her 
some  absurd  fiction,  which  she  would  spend  half 
the  forenoon  in  spreading  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. She  never  failed  to  complain  when  the 
imposition  was  exposed,  and  often  declared  that 
she  would, never  again  believe  a word  old  Lines 
told. 

“ Good-morning,  Mrs.  Mix.  I hope  yon  are 
very  well  this  morning,  after  a refreshing  sleep 
last  night.  May  I trouble  you  for  a pinch  of 
your  excellent  rappee  ?" 

“Dear  me,  Mr.  Lines,  how  polite  you  are! 
Is  Mrs.  Lines  well  to-day  ? There’s  the  snuff- 
box on  the  stand." 

“ I am  grieved  to  tell  you,  ma'am,  that  when 
my  wife  woke  up  this  morning  she  couldn’t  see 
the  least  thing  in  the  world,1* 

“ Laws-  a-massy ! you  don't  tell  me  she’s 
struck  blind ! What  a dispensation ! If  I 
wa'n't  a-bnking  and  the  oven  just  heating,  l*d 
go  right  in  and  see  her." 

When  baking  was  over  Mrs.  Mix  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  running  about  town  telling 
that  poor  Mrs.  Lines  had  lost  her  eye-sight. 

Half  the  gossips  in  the  place  called  to  condole 
with  the  afflicted  lady,  and  found  her  as  well  as 
usual  Mrs.  Mix  did  not  find  time  to  visit  her 
that  day,  but  the  next  morning  she  waited  on 
her  bright  and  early,  old  Lines  being  prudently 
absent. 

“What  could  your  husband  have  meant  by 
' saying  you’d  got  to  be  blind  ?" 

“ Really  I don't  know,  ma'am ; some  of  his 
fun,  most  likely." 

At  that  moment  Lines  made  his  appearance. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Lines,  what  a wicked  story  you  told 
me ! you  said  poor  Mrs.  Lines  was  as  blind  as  a 
bat.  You  sba'n’t  have  another  pinch  of  my 
snuff." 

“ My  good  woman,  you  misunderstood  me  en- 
tirely. I did  not  say  Mre.  Lines  was  blind.  I 
said  when  she  got  up  yesterday  morning  she 
could  not  see  the  least  thing  in  the  world.  Now 
could  she  ?" 


An  honest,  thrifty,  well-to-do  German  in  a 
Connecticut  city  applied  to  a wealthy  landlord 
who  rents  a great  many  houses. 

“The  house  is  to  let,  certainly,” said  the  own- 
er, “and  if,  upon  inquiry,  I find  you  to  be  re- 
sponsible and  a suitable  man  for  a tenant,  you 
shall  have  it." 

“Vera  goot,  Mr.  H , you  makes  just  as 

many  questions  as  you  mind.  I takes  the  house 
when  you  gets  ready.” 

Two  days  afterward  the  house-owner  called 
upon  the  German.  “ Well,”  he  said,  “ I’ve  in- 
quired pretty  generally  respecting  your  character 
and  means,  and  as  every  body  speaks  of  you  as 
an  honest,  respectable  man  of  abundant  proper- 
ty, you  can  have  the  house.” 

“ Veil,  den,” said  Hans,  “I  takes  de  house. 
And  I wants  to  tell  you  I've  asked  all  about 
you  among  de  peoples,  and  dey  all  say  that  you 
is  de  meanest  landlort  in  de  town  * but  I takes 
de  house  all  de  same." 
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i.ut  e rest,  and  come  back  at  intervals  with  un- 
d imi it islrnt  w eVoiwe.  Veu ice?  always  Italian 
Iti  population,,  is  now.  for  the  first,  lime,  Itnl 
iau  politicallv  IHum  a future  as  promising 
as  (tie  other  rifles  of  Italy.  Instead  of  strug- 
gling alone,  In  reliance  upon  its  strength  as 
.1  ennnwroia)  emporium,  and  without  ad»v 
rpi:vi<  ton iiorial  possessions  upon  which  to 

• i pa Ud  >'  pophUtfiot),  it  haA  taken  its  right- 
ful  plat  e us  sui  Italian  city,  to  share  in  the 
future dustinie*  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

It  l*  ';nui*  -.i  .ng  to  remember  that  Venire 
originated  Irt  au  expedient  of  desperation, 
and  became  great  by  accident  of  position. 
Were  a -other wise,  it  would  be  dittieult  to 
•; -itUiu  for  the  selection  of  so  unpromising 
a sltuuVtpu.  The  ingenious  use  made  by  the 
later  Venetian*  of  the  labors  of  1 heir  fa- 
ther* ifoist  * v>  r excite  astonishment.  Nat- 
ural cause*  had  produced  a site  for  a city, 
hub  pendent  of  the  main-huid,  in  which  sin 
girhfi*  ud  van  luges  compensated  permanent 
iuiViQveidem'e*.  Along  the  west  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  shortly  before  its  head  rounds 
to  the  east  ward,  there  is  a string  of  low  and 
narrow  sand  islands  running  for  twenty-five 
diet  wit  Is  the  shore  of  t he  main- 
land. and  torn  mile*  distant.  Bet  ween  t hese 
islands  and  the  short*  there  is  a wilt-water 
laguna.'*—  u Kballow  sea  of  clear  pure  wa- 
ter, e bunged  l;»y  daily  tides,  which  stream 
'through  t he  numerous  passage*  Pet  ween  the 
islands  sepsi rating  the  laguna  from  the  open 
Adriatic.  This  hay  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
fiwis,  w hich  ate  of  very  different  character. 
Along  the  mam  shore,  some  miles  south  of 
the  city,  there  are  numerous  mud  islands/ 
occupying  a*  much  space  sis  the  shallow  wa- 
ter which  era  iiclcs  them,  and  which  is  hut 

* light  iy  ajfn  ri*'d  by  the  tide.  This  is  called 
the  Laguna  Murta.  Without  this  is  si  bay 
tvtennnfiv<>  us i ten  long  and  several  miles 
broad,,  v a|b  d the  Laguna  Viva,  in  which 
Venice  is  *i  routed.  Near  its  north  end,  and 
two  and  a half  miles  from  the  main-land, 
then  is  a v luster  of  three  large  avid  a hum 
deed  and  fourteen  small  islands,  which  be- 
come t lie  site  of  Venice,  The  exterior  sand 
island*  l»ii uidt  an  outer  shore,  which  receives 
the  wtfve*  of  i lie  sea.  and  renders  tin  laguna 
i tjftfopait  laml-locked  bay,  beyond  the  iu- 


isrilfii,  of  ?-r«n v on ief»ee,  ami  t»f  eXpeHsC1?  >'U 
all  these  ipu-iduitt*  were,  not  onh  *«e.c^s ful- 
ly met,  but  a magnificent  city  \vw*  cteafvd; 
which.  for  nejir  n ihduMmi  year*,  >»fv>od 
among  the.  first  « itics  of  tin*  i.*anh. 

tVr  many  realms  Wdiicc  hold*  a pWxrtite 
phue  m the  memovv  of  every  student  ot 
history  Ite il'ts'b^-bdil  marvels  ref aiii  Vbcir 
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TTEMCE  i*  ri  beaofh’ul  city  It  is  not 
V only  beautiful,  but  it  has  ;j  peculiarity 
of  sjtuutbm  and  a i$dctidpf  of  drcdHteefure 
which  render  if  tmnpic  and  peeHe*^  even 
ili  )te  I' h«  pM>t‘l< -m.  how  ii  city 

Ctutld  1*0  planted  in  the  midHJ  gf  \ lie  sea, 
and  be  made  both  habitable  and  ill  tract- 
ive, is  instant aneouHly  solved  with  tin  first 
glance  along  it  a l Inca  of  statelv  edifices  It 
w>ts  a bold  concept  run,  foil  of  originality 
and  of  uovdfy,  iuviviving  eiHiddcrarmu.s  ♦*f 
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llueuce  of  the  storms  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
further  sheltered  on  the  southeast  and  north 
by  outlying  islands  in  the  laguna  itself  from 
any  considex*able  agitation  of  the  water  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  variation  of  the  tide  is  slight,  the  ex- 
tremes being  about  two  feet,  rarely  reaching 
three. 

The  city  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  by  refugees  from  Northeast- 
ern Italy,  from  the  towns  which  had  been 
ravaged  and  depopulated  under  Attila.  The 
colonists  were  chiefly  from  Padua,  one  of 
the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Veneti;  but 
there  were  numbers  from  Oderzo,  Altino, 
Concordia,  and  other  places.  Padua  was 
always  regarded  as  the  mother  city.  Un- 
able to  find  a place  of  safety  upon  the  land, 
these  refugees  sought  it  in  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  The  security  and  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  Venetians  attracted  other  col- 
onists, until  increasing  numbers  developed 
plans  for  a permanent  establishment.  For 
some  years  the  central  poiut  was  at  Mala- 
mocco,  upon  the  shore  of  the  sand  islands  in 
the  open  Adriatic  j but  the  island  of  Rialto, 
the  largest  of  the  three  upon  which  Venice 
stands,  proved  the  most  attractive  situation, 
and  was  finally  adopted  as  the  site  of  the 
uew  city.  The  inundation  of  barbarians  ad- 
vanced and  retired,  leaving  the  Venetians 
free  to  cultivate  upon  the  main-laud,  and 
to  traffic  upon  the  sea.  Their  situation  and 
necessities  impelled  them  from  the  first  to 
commercial  enterprises.  A trade  sprang  up 
at  an  early  period  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
slowly  developed  that  capacity  for  com- 
merce which  produced  such  remarkable  re- 
sults. 

Wheu  the  islands  became  overspread  with 
habitations,  the  people  undoubtedly  con- 
structed houses  upon  piles,  like  the  more 
ancient  lake-dwellers,  although  the  histor- 
ical accounts  are  silent  upon  the  subject/ 
These  islauds  furnished  but  a small  part  of 
the  solid  area  covered  by  the  present  city, 
aud  the  expensive  method  afterward  resort- 
ed to  for  the  recovery  of  the  remainder  of 
the  area  was  impossible  until  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  creation  of 
wealth.  The  project  of  a series  or  net- 
work of  canals  in  the  place  of  streets  was 
more  a matter  of  necessity  than  of  choice. 
There  was  uo  other  possible  way  of  build- 
iug  the  city  upon  these  islands.  The  Ven- 
ice of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth.  It  required  science  aud  art, 
great  resources  of  wealth  aud  industry,  and 
a powerful  class  of  merchant  princes  to  cre- 
ate the  Venice  of  history.  These  came  slow- 

* It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  Venetians  have  never 
published  their  own  history. 


ly  with  the  ascendency  which  Venice  ulti- 
mately gained  over  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

For  a time  Venice  was  a colony  of  Padua, 
and  governed  by  consuls  sent  out  from  the 
parent  city.  In  487  a.d.  the  Venetians  or- 
ganized an  independent  republic,  elected  a 
body  of  magistrates  styled  tribunes,  and 
enacted  their  own  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  tribunes  were 
elected  annually,  each  island  being  entitled 
to  one.  For  more  than  two  centuries  they 
maintained  a form  of  government  essential- 
ly republican.  In  697  the  people,  being  per- 
suaded that  a chief  magistrate  was  neces- 
sary, instituted  the  office  of  doge,  or  duke, 
with  a tenure  for  life,  but  elective  upon  the 
basis  of  merit.  He  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point his  own  ministers  and  to  make  war 
and  peace,  w hich  gave  him  the  virtual  con- 
trol of  the  state.  As  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, the  ducal  office  inaugurated  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  worked  a radical  change  of 
institutions.  Three  doges  were  elected  in 
succession — Paolo  Luca  Anafesti,  Marcello 
Tsgallino,  aud  Fabrizzio  Urso,  who  reigned 
from  697  to  737,  when  the  people  rose  in  rev- 
olution to  recover  their  lost  liberties.  Fa- 
brizzio was  assassinated,  and  the  republican 
form  of  government  was  restored.  The  ex- 
periment of  popular  institutions,  however, 
failed,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  ducal 
government  wras  restored  by  the  election  of 
Deodato  Spato  as  the  fourth  doge.  From 
1055  to  1797  Venice  was  governed  by  doges,  in 
coujuuctiou,  at  a later  day,  with  a Senate,  a 
Council  of  Three,  and  a Council  of  Ten.  In 
1797  Napoleon  deposed  Ludovico  Manin,  the 
last  of  the  long  line  of  Venetian  doges,  and 
the  republic  of  Venice  ceased  to  exist. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  doges  ruled 
over  Venice,  their  united  reigns  covering 
the  remarkable  period  of  ten  hundred  and 
ninety -five  years,  aud  with  an  unbroken 
| succession  for  ten  hundred  and  fifty -five 
I years,  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
stability  of  the  government.  These  men 
were  distinguished  for  capacity,  as  well  as 
remarkable  in  personal  appearance,  the  lat- 
ter being  sufficiently  attested  by  authenti- 
cated paintings  and  busts.  Few  states  have 
been  governed  by  a succession  of  men  of 
such  signal  ability.  It  is  fully  explained 
by  the  elective  tenure  of  tho  office.  Ven- 
ice is  commonly  called  a republic,  whereas 
the  term,  as  used,  is  simply  equivalent  to  a 
state/  Instead  of  a republic,  in  the  Ameri- 

* It  resulted  from  the  inaccurate  classification  of 
governments  by  Montesquieu  and  other  modern  po- 
litical writers,  who  departed  from  the  more  correct 
Greek  classification.  Aristotle  divided  governments 
into  three  classes:  the  monarchic,  the  aristocratic, 
and  the  democratic— the  rule  of  one  man,  the  rule  of 
| the  best  men,  and  the  rule  of  the  people.  In  & state 
of  degeneracy,  he  styled  the  first  a tyranny,  the  sec- 
I ond  an  oligarchy,  and  the  third  an  ochlocracy— the 
, rule  of  a tyrant,  the  rule  of  the  few,  and  the  rule  of 
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can  sense,  it  was  an  aristocracy  of  the  most 
intense  and  inexorable  type,  not  surpassed 
in  the  severity  of  its  exactions  and  in  the 
absorbing  selfishness  of  its  privileges  by  any 
aristocracy  ever  organized,  the  Roman  pa- 
trician^ not  excepted.  The  Venetian  nobil- 
ity were  the  state,  and  the  doge  was  the 
chief  of  the  nobility.  In  a volume  which 
they  were  pleased  to  call  the  “ Golden  Book 
of  the  Republic,”  the  celebrated  Libro  <f  Oro, 
the  names  of  the  privileged  class  were  in- 
scribed. To  be  enrolled  in  this  volume,  and 
possess  the  honors  and  privileges  of  the 
class,  was  the  life-long  ambition  of  the  mer- 
chant whose  transactions  reached  over  the 
commercial  world.  It  was  not  less  the  im- 
pelling motive  with  the  admiral  and  the  gen- 
eral who  periled  their  lives  to  win  victories 
for  the  republic,  and  equal  privileges  with 
the  nobility,  as  a consequence,  for  them- 
selves. This  aristocracy  were  wise  enough 
to  open  their  ranks  to  able  and  ambitious 
men,  who  might  otherwise  disturb  their  se- 
curity by  becoming  advocates  of  equal  and 
impartial  laws.  A great  victory  won  by  a 
general,  or  a hundred  thousand  ducats  con- 
tributed by  a merchant  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  added  new  names  to  the  pages  of 
the  Golden  Book  in  numerous  recorded  in- 
stances. Out  of  the  aristocratic  body  came 
the  three  hundred  who  composed  the  Vene- 
tian Senate,  and  also  the  forty-two  electors 
who  named,  from  the  privileged  class,  the 
person  to  succeed  the  doge  when  the  office 
became  vacant.  The  Council  of  Three,  and 
the  Council  of  Ten,  those  infamous  tribunals 
of  despotism,  were  a part  of  the  machinery 
of  this  aristocratic  government.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  pbject  of  their  organiza- 
tion to  relieve  the  doge  and  the  Senate  from 
the  odium  of  those  acts  of  cruelty  and  wick- 
edness which  both  desired  to,  but  dared  not, 
commit,  but  for  which  history  must  hold 
them  jointly  responsible.  When  Napoleon 
extinguished  the  government  of  this  aris- 
tocracy, whatever  the  motive  which  prompt- 
ed his  course,  he  performed  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  acts  of  his  life.  Cruelty,  super- 
stition, and  fanaticism  darken  the  history 
of  this  government  beyond  any  redemption 
that  might  be  effected  by  their  brilliant 
achievements  in  statesmanship  and  com- 
merce. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  further 
reference  to  the  civil  history  of  Venice,  ex- 
cept to  fix  the  date  of  two  or  three  events 
which  exercised  a marked  influence  upon  the 
natural  character  and  destiny  of  the  Vene- 1 
tians.  In  the  year  819,  under  the  Doge  An- 

the  rabble.  Montesquieu  also  made  three  kinds  of 
government,  namely,  despotism,  monarchy,  and  a re- 
public. In  the  ftrst  an  emperor  ruled  by  edicts  or  re- 
scripts; in  the  second  a king  under  fixed  laws;  the 
third  embraced  all  other  forms  of  government.  It 
was  simply  equivalent  to  a state,  and  substantially 
ignored  popular  government  The  Greeks,  as  usual, 
where  the  point  is  material,  were  right 


gelo  ParticipsBO,  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  Malamocco  to  the  Rialto,  the 
latter  having  then  become  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  settlement  upon  the  islands. 
This  determined  the  question  of  the  growth 
of  Venice  upon  its  present  site,  where  alone 
of  all  the  situations  in  and  near  the  laguna 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  construct  such 
a city.  The  second  event  was  altogether  sin- 
gular. In  the  year  828,  Giustiniani  being 
doge,  the  body  of  the  evangelist  St.  Mark 
was  brought  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to 
j Venice,  since  which  time  he  has  been  regard- 
ed as  its  patron  saint.  Under  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Mark’s  Church  the  sarcophagus  is 
shown  in  which  the  remains  of  the  evangel- 
ist are  said  to  repose.  The  winged  lion, 
from  the  same  period,  became  the  chief  sym- 
bol upon  the  Venetian  coat  of  arms.  Thus 
Venice  aimed  to  commence  its  career  as  a 
Christian  city  under  the  protection  of  the 
name  of  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume. The  third  event  was  not  singular.  In 
1073-1171  the  Crusades  afforded  the  Vene- 
tians a golden  opportunity  to  coiq  into  mon- 
ey the  folly  and  fanaticism  of  Europe,  which 
they  were  wise  enough  to  improve  to  the 
uttermost,  although  the  children  of  St.  Mark. 
Out  of  these  several  expeditions,  so  disas- 
trous and  impoverishing  to  Western  Europe, 
the  Venetians,  by  supplying  their  commis- 
sariat, laid  the  foundation  of  their  commer- 
cial prosperity.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Venice  had  become  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  in  the  world,  with  a population 
of  two  hundred  thousand.  No  city  in  Eu- 
rope could  compare  with  it  in  wealth,  luxury, 
and  refinement.*  It  had  also  reached  its  cul- 
mination ; and  from  this  period  commenced 
its  decline.  With  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  of  a new  passage  to  India  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  more  especially  with 
the  rise  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  En- 
gland, the  course  of  trade  was  changed.  It 
deserted  Venice.  The  change  of  circum- 
stances was  so  great,  and  its  decline  so  rapid, 
that  in  a hundred  and  fifty  years  Venice  was 
a nameless  city  in  the  marts  of  the  world. 
In  1797  its  population  had  diminished  to 
sixty  thousand.  Since  then  it  has  in  some 
sense  been  recovering,  having  now  a popula- 
tion of  a hundred  and  six  thousand.  Few 
cities  have  had  such  a brilliant  commercial 
career,  followed  by  such  a signal  eclipse. 

Venice  is  a compact  city,  about  seven  miles 
in  circuit,  and  perfectly  accessible  in  all  its 
parts.  Its  principal  buildings  are  of  marble 
or  of  light-colored  stone,  and  the  remainder 
are  of  brick  covered  with  mastic.  Italy  is 


• “Its  annual  exporta  were  valued  at  ten  million 
ducats,  four  millions  of  which  were  estimated  aa'clear 
profit  It  possessed  300  sea-going  vessels  with  8000 
sailors,  and  3000  smaller  craft  with  17,000,  as  well  as  a 
fleet  of  45  galleys  manned  by  11,000  men,  who  main- 
tained the  supremacy  of  the  republic  over  the  Medi- 
terranean.’— Bcbuiliee’s  northern  Italy. 
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nearest  islands  or  the  main-land.  These 
walls  are  usually  of  blocks  of  granite,  laid 
in  courses,  upou  which  the  buildings  along 
the  canals  rose  as  their  immediate  founda- 
tions. The  passenger  in  a gondola  duds 
himself  between  parallel  rows  of  houses  ris- 
ing from  the  water  three,  four,  and  five  sto- 
ries high,  with  windows  upon  the  canal  the 
same  as  a street,  and  with  a front-door  open- 
ing upon  a flight  of  stone  steps  descending 
iuto  the  water.  These  branch  canals  are 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  wide,  with  an  average 
width  not  exceeding  fifteen  feet.  They  are 
short,  and  often  crooked,  but  all  alike  are 
swept  out  daily  by  the  tides,  which  keep 
the  water  pure  and  clear.  It  is  in  virtue  of 
the  salt-water  and  the  tide  that  Yeuice  is 
habitable  as  well  as  healthy.  There  is  not, 
probably,  an  acre  of  land  within  its  limits  not 
touched  by  some  one  of  these  canals.  They 
may  be  likened  to  the  streets  of  a medieval 
city  which  run  wherever  a street  was  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary,  without  regard  to 
width  or  curvature. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Vene- 
tians were  insensible  to  the  advantages  of 
streets  of  solid  earth  covered  with  pavement. 
There  are  twenty-one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  such  streets  in  Venice,  as  unique  as  its 
cauals,  and  used  even  more  constantly.  They 
are  narrow,  short,  and  many  of  them  crook- 
ed, but  they  penetrate  every  part  of  the  city. 
A large  proportion  of  them  are  mere  lanes, 
from  six  to  seven  feet  wide,  between  houses 
rising  four  and  five  stories  on  either  side. 
The  widest  of  them  do  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  the  average  width  is  probably 
less  than  ten.  Another  peculiarity  is  their 
shortness  in  a straight  line.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Venice  a single  straight 
street  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length.  They 
terminate  abruptly,  and  turn  at  a right  angle, 
or  at  any  other  conceivable  angle,  or  run  on 
curves.  All  these  streets,  however,  are  cov- 
ered with  a Russ  pavement,  the  stones  being 
closely  jointed,  and  smooth  on  the  surface.  In 
the  narrowest  streets  they  are  set  level  from 
side  to  side,  and  crowning  in  those  which 
are  wider.  Along  one  side,  and  sometimes 
on  both,  and  about  ten  feet  apart,  are  gutter 
stoues,  cut  through  to  pass  surface  water  or 
rain  into  conduits  beneath.  The  openings 
are  but  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide, 
thus  showing  that  the  quantity  of  water 
whichYalls  in  the  streets  is  not  large.  Great 
care  is  taken  of  these  streets.  They  are 
swept  clean  daily,  and  so  well  cared  for  that 
there  are  but  a few  places  in  Venice  where 
the  air  is  not  sweet  and  pure — which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  most  large  cities.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Venetians  would  have 
made  broad  streets,  for  climatic  reasons,  if 
they  could  have  afforded  the  room.  During 
a large  part  of  the  year  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  too  powerful  to  walk  with  safety  in  their 
glare.  Venetians  in  exposed  places  habitu-  j 


| ally  seek  the  shady  side  of  the  streets  and 
I squares.  Their  narrow  streets  afford  the  de- 
I sired  protection,  and  enable  them  to  keep  in 
a temperature  substantially  uniform. 

The  picture  thus  given  of  the  streets  of 
Venice  is  rather  uninviting.  It  is  modified 
very  much  by  the  numerous  squares  which 
relieve  the  closeness  of  the  streets  intersect- 
ing them,  as  well  as  preventing  a too  great 
compactness  of  habitations.  There  are  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  of  these  squares 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  affording 
pleasaut  sites  for  residences  and  churches. 
The  streets  cross  the  branch  canals  by  means 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  bridges, 
mostly  of  stone,  consisting  of  a single  arch, 
with  a roadway  graded  into  low  steps.  Ev- 
ery rood  of  land  in  Venice  can  be  reached  on 
foot,  provided  the  person  knows  the  way — a 
matter  of  no  slight  difficulty  with  a stranger. 
The  streets  are  a labyrinth  for  a time,  with 
so  many  crooks  and  turns,  and  with  so  few 
opportunities  to  consult  landmarks,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  go  ronnd  and  round  a par- 
ticular place  without  finding  it,  until  a street 
boy  is  picked  up  as  a guide.  The  very  small- 
est of  these  urchins,  however,  will  go,  not 
straight  to  the  spot,  for  that  is  impossible, 
but  on  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflec- 
tion, which,  when  repeated  often  enough,  will 
finally  light  upon  the  place. 

The  streets  of  Venice  are  silent  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  cities.  There  is 
neither  a horse  nor  carriage,  nor  even  a hand 
cart,  to  be  seen  in  any  thoroughfare.  It  is  a 
quiet,  noiseless  city,  free  from  the  dust  and 
din  and  rattle  which  are  so  incessant  in  large 
cities.  And  yet  its  streets  are  thronged 
throughout  the  day,  and  present  the  same 
picture  of  animated  life  as  those  of  other 
cities.  Packages  and  small  burdens  are 
carried  by  hand,  or  in  baskets,  or  upon 
the  back ; but  larger  parcels,  merchandise, 
and  bulky  materials  are  transported  by  gon- 
dola or  barge.  The  residences,  factories, 
and  warehouses  upon  the  canals  have  a 
connection  with  the  street  as  well  as  en- 
trances from  the  canal.  Business  appears 
to  be  transacted  with  reasonable  conven- 
ience, notwithstanding  the  anomalous  con- 
ditions nnder  which  it  is  done.  The  peo- 
ple seem  tjp  be  busily  engaged  at  something, 
although  the  number  of  idlers  is  large.  Ven- 
ice has  a much  larger  number  of  the  latter 
class  than  it  can  afford  to  keep.  They  gather 
in  the  squares  and  market-places,  or  lounge 
upon  the  quays.  In  this  land  of  sunshine 
and  cheap  polenta*  the  smallest  amount  of 
industry  affords  a subsistence.  What  should 
be  a blessing  to  the  people  is  an  actual  detri- 
ment under  a land  system  now  prevalent  in 
Italy,  as  iniquitous  in  principle  as  it  is  de- 
structive of  national  prosperity,  because  it 
removes  all  stimulus  to  industry. 

• Corn  meal  boiled  into  a pudding,  on  which  the 
poor  chiefly  and  cheaply  subsist 
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Throughout  the  city  the  mean  level  of  the 
streets  is  from  three  to  four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  It  would  be 
supposed  that  houses  built  upon  a soil  in 
which  water  is  reached  at  a depth  of  four 
or  five  feet  under  every  house  would  be  damp 
aud  unhealthy.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
Venetians,  like  the  Romans,  understood  the 
manufacture  of  cement  and  of  concrete  im- 
pervious to  water.  Stone  and  brick  will 
transmit  moisture  by  absorption  to  a con- 
siderable height,  but  even  this  was  arrest- 
ed by  cement.  It  was  one  of  the  first  things 
the  Venetians  were  compelled  to  learn  while 
constructing  a city  literally  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  The  ancients  expended  as  much 
labor  and  thought  upon  the  floors  of  their 
houses  as  upon  any  other  part  of  the  struc- 
ture. This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  even  Carthaginians. 
The  highest  result  of  their  conceptions  was 
the  mosaic  floor,  which  has  scarcely  been  since 
surpassed.  It  was  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion, and  yet  very  durable  and  strikingly 
handsome.  The  plainest  of  these  floors  con- 
sisted first  of  a bed  of  cement  two  or  more 
inches  thick,  upon  which  was  a second  floor 
of  small  cubes  of  white  marble  from  a third 
to  half  an  inch  square,  abont  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  set  on  end  with  cement 
in  the  interstices.  After  these  had  become 
firmly  set,  the  surfaces  were  ground  down 
level  and  smooth  by  means  of  a stone  rub- 
ber and  sand.  These  small  cubes  of  marble 
were  evidently  prepared  by  fracture,  as  no 
attempt  was  made  to  joint  the  sides  or  make 
them  uniform  in  size.  A floor  thus  made 
would  endure  for  centuries,  aud  they  are 
still  found  in  place  and  perfect  in  excava- 
ting ancient  houses.  A much  finer  floor  was 
made  by  using  marbles  of  different  colors 
wrought  in  patterns,  or  with  figures  of  ani- 
mals, fruits,  and  flowers ; but  they  were  con- 
structed on  the  same  principles.  The  Vene- 
tians constructed  a floor  similar  in  kind,  but 
differing  in  one  respect.  White  and  red 
marbles  were  broken  up  into  small  frag- 
ments, imbedded  in  cement  upon  an  under 
floor  previously  prepared,  and  made  substan- 
tially level.  After  the  cement  had  hard- 
ened it  was  ground  down  to  a smooth  and 
' even  polished  surface  by  a stone  rubber  and 
dry  sand.  Such  a floor  effectually  excluded 
dampness  from  beneath,  and  was  the  ordi- 
nary Venetian  floor  in  all  houses  of  the  better 
class.  Floors  of  this  kind  are  still  largely 
ufced  throughout  Italy.  As  a further  pre- 
caution, the  rooms  of  the  basement  were 
usually  devoted  to  culinary  purposes,  while 
the  living  apartments  were  in  the  upper 
stories.  With  these  provisions  the  Venetians 
were  as  comfortably  and  healthily  housed  as 
the  people  of  other  cities. 

Until  a comparatively  recent  period  cis- 
terns for  rain-water  were  the  exclusive  re- 
liance of  the  Venetians  for  the  supply  of  this  | 


indispensable  element.  No  attempt  wras 
made  to  bring  water  from  the  main-land 
by  means  of  aqueducts.  The  insecurity  of 
past  ages,  and  even  of  recent  times,  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  Venice  to  depend  upon 
a structure  one  end  of  which  was  beyond 
its  protection,  and  whose  destruction  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  inhabitants.  At  a 
later  day  Artesian  wells  were  sunk  in  the 
principal  squares,  by  means  of  which  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  pure  water  was  obtained ; and 
since  the  construction  of  the  railroad  bridge 
to  the  main-land  (1845)  water  has  been  in- 
troduced by  means  of  tubes  laid  along  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge. 

The  markets  of  Venice  exhibit  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  ev- 
ery variety,  brought  in  daily  from  the  main- 
land, and  remarkably  cheap.  Fish,  wheat 
and  rice  flour,  corn  meal,  meat,  and  poultry 
are  also  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  In 
nothing  is  the  fallen  condition  of  Venice 
from  its  ancient  estate  as  a city  of  great 
merchants  shown  so  conspicuously  as  in  its 
present  stores  and  shops,  and  the  wares  they 
exhibit.  The  stores  are  small,  the  average 
size  being  less  than  twenty  feet  square. 
Those  making  the  greatest  display  are  the 
jewelry  shops,  which  are  unreasonably  nu- 
merous for  a city  of  its  size.  It  is  but  just 
to  add  that  all  the  jewelers  mako  a respect- 
able show  of  mosaics  manufactured  in  Ven- 
ice. Any  thing  they  make  themselves,  and 
which  has  a market  value,  is  legitimate  and 
useful  trade.  All  beyond,  in  the  nature  of 
fiuery,  betrays  their  poverty  as  well  as  folly. 
The  display  of  useful  fabrics,  such  as  staple 
articles  of  cloth,  cotton,  silk,  woolen,  hard- 
ware, and  crockery,  is  very  small.  Of  man- 
ufactured silk  goods,  of  laces,  gloves,  and 
Venetian  glass,  the  show  is  respectable.  In 
photography  the  Venetians  have  reached  an 
excellence  and  an  extent  of  manufacture  not 
surpassed  in  any  city  in  the  world. 

Venice  is  very  far  from  being  a decayed 
and  dilapidated  city.  It  looks  well.  The 
architecture  of  its  magnificent  palaces  and 
public  buildings,  of  its  churches,  residences, 
warehouses,  aud  quays,  possessed  character- 
istics of  permanence  and  durability.  They 
still  express  in  the  clearest  manner  the  past 
grandeur  of  Venice.  What  the  stranger 
misses  is  that  greatly  distinguished  class  of 
commercial  men  who  created  Venice.  They 
are  not  recognized  in  any  of  the  faces  or  in 
the  bearing  and  carriage  of  any  of  the  men 
now  met  upon  its  streets. 

In  our  engraving  on  page  483  the  view  is 
taken  from  the  island  of  St.  George,  looking 
northwesterly  across  the  harbor  to  the  Molo, 
or  esplanade,  in  front  of  the  Doge’s  Palace. 
It  shows  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  the 
laguna  beyond,  and  the  north  shore  of  the 
Adriatic.  Quite  near,  on  the  left,  but  not 
seen,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  commences  at  the  west  end  of  the 
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harbor.  It  is  the  finest  section  of  Venice  to 
be  seen  from  the  water.  Immediately  in 
front  is  the  palace  of  the  doges,  with  its 
first  and  second  stories  arcaded,  and  its  third 
and  fourth  of  white  marble  bricks,  wrought 
in  diamond  patterns  by  the  use  of  alterna- 
ting bricks  of  red  marble.  On  its  right  is 
the  public  prison,  connected  with  the  palace 
by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs— a gallery  resting 
upon  an  arch  constructed  from  the  second 
stories  of  the  two  buildings.  On  its  main 
front  is  the  Piazzetta,  a broad  but  short  ave- 
nue leading  from  the  quay  to  the  Piazza  San 
Marco  (St.  Mark’s  Square),  and  passing  be- 
tween the  palace  and  the  beautiful  structure 
on  the  left  known  as  the  Library  of  St.  Mark. 
The  high  tower  of  the  Campanile  is  seen 
rising  from  the  square.  Upon  the  left  of 
the  library,  and  occupying  the  remainder  of 
the  engraving,  as  seen  on  the  left,  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Procurators  (ProcuratieNuove), 
about  five  hundred  feet  of  which  fronts  the 
square.  The  rear,  with  its  garden,  faces  the 
water.  This  was  formerly  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  doges 
of  Venice,  and  is  now  the  Venetian  residence 
of  Victor  Emanuel.  The  Riva  dei  Schiavoni, 
or  great  quay,  extends  to  the  right,  or  east- 
ward from  the  Doge’s  Palace,  for  about  half 
a mile.  It  is  constructed  of  granite  on  its 
harbor  face,  and  extends  back  to  the  line  of 
warehouses,  a variable  distance  from  seventy 
to  eighty  feet,  where  it  is  the  widest,  and 
diminishing  to  twenty  feet  at  its  upper  end. 
This  quay,  which  is  paved  with  heavy  flag- 
stones, was  the  chief  mart  of  Venice  in  its 
palmy  days.  From  this  harbor,  where  the 
ship  channel  leading  out  into  the  open  Adri- 
atic commenced,  the  merchant  ships  of  Ven- 
ice started  upon  their  outward  voyages,  and 
in  it  cast  their  anchors  upon  their  return. 
Merchant  ships  and  Mediterranean  steamers 
still  come  up  to  this  quay,  the  only  accessible 
part  of  the  city  to  ocean  vessels/  The  chan- 
nel from  the  harbor  out-  into  thfe  Adriatic  is 
narrow,  shallow,  and  difficult.  From  the 
upper  end  of  the  great  quay  a short  canal 
leads  into  three  connected  and  inclosed  har- 
bors, with  dock-yards  attached,  where  the 
war  vessels  of  the  Venetians  were  housed 
and  repaired.  Like  the  Carthaginians,  they 
moored  their  fleet,  when  not  on  duty,  with- 
in the  protecting  walls  of  their  own  habita- 
tions. 

The  Grand  Canal  turns  to  the  left  at  the 
point  where  the  Rialto  is  constructed,  and 
disappears  from  sight.  This  avenue,  the  pride 
of  the  Venetians,  has  no  parallel  in  any  city 
ever  constructed.  It  still  possesses  a charm 
both  of  poetic  and  natural  beauty  which 
will  remain  as  long  as  the  city  endures,  and 


* The  iron-clad  ship  Dunderberg,  constructed  for  our 
government  during  the  late  war.  and  not  accepted, 
which  was  sold  to  France,  and  by  France  transferred  to 
the  Italian  government,  is  now  anchored  off  this  quay ; 
but  it  is  not  the  vessel  shown  In  the  engraving. 


never  fails  to  captivate  the  stranger.  The 
grandeur  of  Venice  is  concentrated  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Piazza 
of  San  Marco. 

Veuiee  is  longest  from  east  to  west.  The 
Grand  Canal  runs  through  the  main  part  of 
the  city,  from  east  to  west,  upon  a curve 
line  forming  a letter  S reversed,  and  divid- 
ing it  into  two  nearly  equal  parte  in  super- 
ficial extent.  It  is  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
diminishing  to  less  than  a hundred  at  the 
Rialto,  where  it  has  it*  greatest  contraction, 
but  with  an  average  width  throughout  its 
length  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
From  its  entrance  at  Punta  della  Salute  to 
its  termination  in  the  open  laguna  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  it  is  two  miles  long, 
lined  on  both  sides  with  palaces  and  other 
stately  edifices.  In  no  sense  a business  av- 
enue, for  there  are  but  a few  rods  of  quay 
upon  its  line,  it  was  devoted  to  the  resi- 
dences of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Venice.  Most  of  the  hundred 
palaces  of  this  city  of  palaces  were  upon 
the  Graud  Canal,  their  front  foundation 
walls  rising  from  the  water  and  forming  the 
boundaries  of  the  canal  itself. 

The  gondola  is  as  original  as  every  thing 
else  Venetian,  and  is  precisely  adapted  to  the 
structural  features  and  wants  of  the  city. 
It  is  the  most  Venetian  thing  in  Venice — the 
flower  of  this  lotus  of  the  sea.  More  sig- 
nificantly than  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  it  would 
have  adorned  its  escutcheon.  A single 
oarsman  will  go  through  the  Grand  Canal 
and  return,  a distance  of  four  miles,  in  two 
hours,  moving  at  the  ordinary  rate,  and  two 
in  a little  more  than  half  the  time.  The 
gondolas  are  invariably  painted  black,  in- 
side and  out,  the  trimmings  being  of  the 
same  color/  The  wood- work  is  ornamented  # 
with  carvings  and  tracery,  and  the  boat  is 
in  all  respects  tidily  kept. 

44  Didst  ever  see  a gondola  ? For  fear 

You  should  not,  I’ll  describe  it  you  exactly: 

Tls  a long  covered  boat  that’s  common  here. 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 
Rowed  by  two  rowers,  each  called  gondolier; 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a coffin  clapped  in  a canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

44  And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along. 

By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow ; 

And  round  the  theatres,  a sable  throng, 

They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe; 

But  not  to  them  do  w'oful  things  belong, 

For  sometimes  they  contain  a deal  of  fun, 

Like  mourning-coaches  when  the  funeral's  done.” 

— By  eon. 

At  least  four  thousand  gondolas  are  now  in 
daily  use  in  Venice.  They  are  along  all  the 
quays,  at  all  point*  in  the  Grand  Canal,  at 
all  the  principal  bridges  on  the  branch  ca- 


• A law  of  Venice  prescribed  this  color  to  prevent'* 
extravagance  of  decoration,  as  well  as  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  style. 
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Jong  reach  in  both  \.  ? - 

directions.  When 
Napoleon  the  First 
sojourned  in  Venice 
this  was  his  favor- 
ite palace.  . >'  ?r7Iv-*r 

Between  the  Pal-  rj£fm 

ace  Bjtllu  ami  the 

Rialto,  which  is  VFtj} 

mi<l  way  in  t!i»f 

length  of  the  Grand  • 

Canal,  there  are  a 

large  munher  of  ! ^ n 

palaces  on  both  !**  01  sf  1 

sides  of  the  canal,  a 

some  of  t hem  of  ; A |g  J 
high  grade  a*  * SB®  . 1*  I 
chitecture.  Among  «TF  jjj 

the  number,  on  the  :»  raft 
right  side,  may  jSj 

be  mentioned  the  j |j|  J 
Palace  Moeenigo, 
where  By  ret:  n-*>i ti- 
ed in  181*,  and 
where  he  wrote  the 
first  cantos  of-*  Oon 
Juan;”  the  Palace 
Lured  ait,  in  the 
Byzantine  style  of 
the  twelfth  century, 
which  is  richly  dec- 
orated in  the  interior  with  Oriental  marbles  ; 
and  the  palaces  Contaria!  and  Man  In.  On 
the  left  side  arc  the  palaces  Griinaui,  Parsec o, 
and  Pisani. 

The  celebrated  Rialto  was  the  only  bridge 
over  the  Grand  Canal  until  1.354,  when  the 
first  of  two  iron  suspension  -bridges  was  erect- 
ed. The  Rialto  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  f»M>t  long  and  forty-eight  feet  wide, 
consisting  of  a single  arch  of  marble,  with 

Its  fomula- 


»LACR  FRMRO. 

to  the  island  and  not  to  the  bridge  seems 
unfounded. 

Some  years  after  its  construction  a super- 
structure was  added,  which  divided  the 
roadway  into  three  sections — two  narrow 
walks  along  the  sides,  and  a wide  one  in 
the  centre.  A series  of  arches,  walled  up  on 
the  outside,  open  on  the  inside,  and  separate- 
ly roofed,  furnished  a number  of  stalls  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  as  w ell  as  afforded 
a shade  for  pedestrians  in  crossing  the  bridge. 
The  stalls  opened  on  the  central  passage- 
way ; but  the  two  iu  the  centre,  which  were 
the  largest,  were  left  open  for  a free  transit 
from  one  sidewalk  to  the  other,  or  into  the 
middle  passage.  On  either  side  above  the 
bridge  is  a short  quay  for  the  delivery  and 
shipment  of  merchandise  by  barges  and 
gondolas*  At  the  west  end  was  the  princi- 
pal public  market  of  the  city.  Fronting  this 
market  is  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo  di 
Rialto,  founded  x.D.  421,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  church,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings,  in  Venice,  dating  at  the  period 
when  Venice  was  a colony  of  Pad  mi.  Op- 
posite the  church  is  the  broken  coluiim  of 
Egyptian  granite,  with  the  kneeling  figure  of 
a man  sculptured  upon  it,  called  tin;  Hunch- 
back of  Rialto,  from  which  the  laws  of  the 
republic  were  anciently  proclaimed.  After 
St.  Mark’s  Square  became  the  ImsiueAS  as 
well  as  social  centre  of  Venice  the  Rialto 
must  have  lost  any  importance  it  previously 
possessed. 

There  are  several  tine  palaces  on  the  banks 


a span  of  seventy-four  feet, 
tions  rest  upon  twelve  thousand  piles,  Coin- 
incnced  in  158*,  and  finished  in  151)1,  it  was, 
for  the  period,  a remarkable  structure.  It 
connects  the  eastern  anti  newer  part,  of  the 
city  with  the  island  of  Rialto,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  oldest  part  of 
the  city."  There  seems  to  be  a question 
whether  Shnkspoaro,  in  the  u Merchant  of 
Venice,”  refers  to  the  island  or  the  bridge 
when  lie  causes  Shy  lock  to  say, 

4*81gnior  Antonio,  nmny  a time  and  oft. 

In  the  KIM  to  you  have  rated  mo 
About  my  moueys,  and  my  naances.” 

Shakspearo,  who  was  born  in  1564,  was 
twenty-seven  years  old  when  the  bridge 
was  completed,  and  doubtless  its  fame  as 
a public  work  had  reached  him  with  his 
other  information  of  this  marvelous  city. 
The  later  opinion  that  the  reference  was 


* Venice  eeems  to  have  been  first  known  to  the  com- 
mercial world  under  the  name  of  Rialto,  41  Merchants 
of  Rialto”  was  the  common  term  applied  to  Venetian 

traders.  Rialto  is  from  rivo-alto , signifying  "high 
shore.'* 
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dred  feet  front  and  a hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  deep,  constructed  of  Istrian  marble,  and 
without  an  interior  court.  The  wing  com- 
mences behind  the  main  building.  It  is 
ninety-six  feet  wide  by  a hundred  deep,  pro- 
jecting to  the  right  far  enough  to  show  a 
front  of  sixty-tive  feet,  overlooking  a gar- 
den between  it  and  the  canal.  The  facade 
of  the  main  building,  although  much  plain- 
er than  some  others  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ings, is  remarkably  rich  and  elegant,  display- 
ing semi-ionic  columns,  sculptured  pilasters, 
handsome  double  windows,  and  bold  entab- 
latures. The  apartments,  by  their  numbers, 
ample  size,  and  expensive  decorations,  indi- 
cate very  plainly  the  luxury  and  profusion 
of  the  ancient  Venetian  aristocracy. 

There  are  a few  circumscribed  areas  which 
have  elicited, from  their  concentrated  attrac- 
tions, the  unqualified  admiration  of  all  be- 
holders. Oue  of  these  was  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  which  presented,  as  Dr.  Gillies  re- 
marked, “one  continuous  scene  of  elegance 
and  beauty another  was  the  Roman  Forum, 
with  its  temples  and  ornamental  structures, 
seated  in  the  interval  between  the  Capito- 
line,  the  Palatine,  and  Esquiline  hills;  a 
third  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris, 
on  which  modern  art  has  exhausted  its  ca- 
pabilities; and  a fourth  is  the  Piazza  San 
Marco  at  Venice.  It  is  the  least  iu  area  of 
the  four,  and  displays  little  else  than  its  en- 
compassing structures;  but  these  are  of  such 
singular  excellence  aud  of  such  striking  com- 
position that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
affirm  that  it  surpasses  them  all  in  architect- 
ural magnificence. 

Although  consisting  of  two  sections,  a pi- 
azza and  a piazzetta  (the  latter  running  out 
from  the  former  to  the  quay  upon  the  har- 
bor), all  of  its  buildings  are  visible  from  a 
single  point,  and  constitute,  in  design,  a 


■ 


united  whole.  The  accompanying  diagram 
will  illustrate  the  relation  of  its  several 
parts. 

Near  the  angle  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark, 
and  within  the  square,  stands  the  Campanile. 


The  Clock  Tower  is  a handsome  structure, 
erected  in  1490,  in  the  Renaissance  style  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Over  the  open  pas- 
sage-way through  its  centre,  connecting  with 
a street  in  the  rear,  is  a clock  whose  dial- 
plate  indicates  the  hours  from  one  to  twen- 
ty-four, together  with  the  moon's  phases  and 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Iu  the  second  story 
immediately  above  is  a canopied  niche,  with 
a semicircular  balcony  in  front,  containing  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
a door  upon  either  side.  By  a movement  of 
clock  machinery  these  doors  are  opened  on 
certain  holidays,  and  four  figures,  represent- 
ing the  Three  Kings  preceded  by  an  augel 
blowing  a trumpet,  pass  out  of  one  door 
around  the  semicircular  balcony  and  back 
through  the  other,  each  figure  bowing  to  the 
Madonna  in  passing.  This  is  repeated  each 
hour  in  the  day  of  the  festival,  to  the  never- 
ending  delight  of  the  juvenile  Venetians. 
Above  the  Madonna  is  the  winged  lion  of 
St.  Mark,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
rising  above  the  main  structure,  are  two 
bronze  Vulcans,  one  on  either  side  of  an  ele- 
vated bell.  These  Vulcans,  which  are  co- 
lossal in  size  and  skillfully  modeled,  strike 
the  time  upon  the  bell  hourly  with  ham- 
mers. The  movement  of  their  arms  and 
hands  in  raising  each  his  own  hammer  aud 
striking  the  successive  blows  is  also  by  clock 
machinery.  The  act  is  separately  performed 
by  each  in  the  most  natural  manner,  and  with 
striking  effect,  in  the  literal  as  well  as  the 
figurative  sense. 

The  Library  of  St.  Mark,  although  it  has 
been  standing  more  than  three  centuries,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  iu  Eu- 
rope. It  is  in  mixed  architecture,  chiefly  Ion- 
ic, from  designs  by  Sansovino,  and  its  con- 
struction was  commenced  in  1536.  Consist- 
ing of  two  high  stories  surmounted  with  a 
high  balustrade,  it  presents  very  little  plain 
surface.  The  main  arches  of  the  first  story 
rest  on  piers  fronted  with  columns,  back  of 
which  is  an  iuner  aud  parallel  wall,  with  a 
vaulted  and  groined  ceiling  between.  In 
addition  to  the  columns,  capitals,  and  orna- 
mented arches,  the  facade  is  further  enriched 
by  two  elaborately  sculptured  entablatures, 
that  over  the  second  story  being  remarkably 
elegant  in  design  aud  details  of  execution.  A 
row  of  statues,  one  for  each  column,  embel- 
lishes the  summit  of  the  balustrade.  This  ed- 
ifice is  also  of  white  marble,  and  is  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  From  the  end  of  the  col- 
onnade on  the  quay  to  the  Clock  Tower  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square  an  uninterrupt- 
ed promenade,  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  length,  is  afforded  within  the  colon- 
nades of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  aud  the 
three  palaces  upon  the  square.  With  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mark  and  the  palace  of  the 
doges,  which  occupy  the  whole  east  side  of 
the  piazza  and  piazzetta,  the  boast  of  the 
Venetians  is  not  without  a basis  of  truth : 
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itig  pbuVidri  vlt  is  a 
nuBatk&ble  edifice 
tar.  tiH'  piu'Jot)  «>£  if  « 

: It  v?as 
eottimo  ( i u cd  ib  Q7ps 
(md  lib iicf i04 1 \ ft  307 1. 

T [to  ibrni^ 

: u fitJtf  ill  6 Hiiriio  X « 

Wfl.*  ’ emded  16  . $j&r 
and  burned  jU 

97l« , £tti (t  t h eTc  waa  a 
qiHl  i^OcrfJton'b  6u 
tlk*  aiuno  h ] to t dud \ - 
•a(  jU  t*i.  St.  Theodore,  the  patron  naint  of  the 
iiil)  antii  auporaedeil  hy\St;$lar3ik  Tifbvlm^*. 
nu  t egthedi^l  i « . 


Tin?  HOME*  *1$  $Tv.  •„ 

|:gt and  in  its  best  estate,  it 
> iUOBt  ii/ivo  been  not  only  pleasing  in  jhe 

stem 


ip$fce\  but  rnagintibniit  in  expreaMion 
tureK  of  such  magnitude*  and  elaborate  oma* 
uundbt4un  fvi^uire  ewiHtanl  reparation,  with- 
out which  they  rapidly  detorioiutu, 

T ho  fu  £a<lt?  of  thin  ca  t he  dral  ib  mu  arkiddy 
• beautiful  in  design.  its  areht  teeth re  w orig- 
inal, |ts  lines  graceful,  and  the  spires  and  cu- 
polas W^lch  deeortite  the  upper  part  of  the 
"sltiicture  are  striking  autl  highly  firnuizt'eht-- 
tvl  The  deeply  deceased  portal#  ate  adorned 
with  iuo&mea,  id  1 «f  which*  except  one,  Vtlus- 
tra lb  the  muovul  and  ty^nUimbmeut  of  the 
remains  of  $t. .Mark  within  its  \vylK  tjy& 
the  central  port  a 1 stand  t he  ibuv  celebrated; 
tirou/e  hprses  which  *51100  adorned  t lie  Arid* 
of  Neco  at  Rome.  Const autino  removed 

them  to  his  new  capital,  from  whyth  the 
Venetians  temoved  them  to  \Vmeo.  At  a 
later  day  Napoleon  carried  them  to  Turin, 
but  they  were  lUYerward  restoml  to  the 
Thase  hpruea  are  of  small  suse, 


which  trace  i^eathe  epfiiP  tnnd  .of  the 
eh  of  eh  and  a port  Of  its  twe  oiiies.-  The  cell  - 
Mg  i«  vaulted,  and  eovefod  With  iiibstil^v 
reprceentlii^  Scriptural  events.  From  the 
vestibule,  wlibdutf exterior  to  the  nuiin  walla, 
tjio  in  tenor is  .entered  both  id irolit  nud  npnu 
Xht  Mdes.  • ' . 

The  tijsr-  impression  of  the  interior  of  St. 
IIarrk  rs  is  one  ctf  disappbirstment  aiul  of  baf- 
fled understand jug.  Its  marble  colon* ufeoi 
which  it  containe  .dxv.-ii'hhdrod - ill  its  ex- 
ternal ami  internal const met ion,  and  its 
nmrbbi  pilasters  arid  wall  f&rMUga,  arc  dingy 
atid  sidled  with  time.  Its moamca,  nf  which 
It  coiytaim  a HUperalmndaiiciy— Ut>  less  than 
forty  them  sand  shperthihil  srpnin?  f£et — look 
iudt it  and  ga  udy  w dh  tunflshed  gilding ; and 
its  llnoiA,  inlaid  with  marble  and  mesaies, 
.»?»•  mu'vsfi  ami  sunken,  us  well  tie  broken  in 
piere^.  H^ule^  tlii^  it  !s  bmfly  lighied, 
which  . gives  to  its  hmry  architecture  a 
gloomy  aifprtwl*  SeTcral  sm'cesmvW  visit's 
an  ^%uvcly  sulhcicnt  to  ovenViimo  the  ini- 
pr4*sri'bn«  fhuji  .rwakeued',  but  ftuni  l rarity 


cathedral 

but  remarkably  Well  modeled i'oi  well  as  iu-' 
R?ie»tiug  rviiiaius  of  ancient  ai  t. 

4i  Be  tore  St  M«irk  utUI  g low  Ms  slued*  of  bri*s», 
Tbetr  glided  coUars  glisiuniUg  in  the  sun;*' 

This  catiieidrai  jiresento  a gorgeotie  front, 
and  iVo:me  r/«e  of  the-  chief  aivMtbctural 
mmVnn  vep  is  « f t his  u i\  ri  valdl  jgj u a re.  The 
tmkmry  of  thin  chrirch  is  in  the  baaement, 
aiul  bceupiHa  two  or  three  apartments.  If 
con  tain atiiogg  a large  mmiber  nf  relics,  a 
erywlai  vase  said  to  eonfairi  the  blood  of  the 
iSavionr ; a *i  iver  coi  o inn , wit  h h fragmeu  t of 
the  triie  cros^f  a enp  of  yvitli  apniXtoH 
of  the  eknll  of  St.  dolin'  several 
contaiidug  hiWMls  and  varhmk  hrmes  of  saints. 
Beibrwc  aaut  femces 

are  performed  <m  the  sahiW  days^  There  ii 
blap  untold  wealth  in  Jew  ids*  <;ut  and  miani, 
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and  numerous  vessel  s of 
gold  and  silver  arranged 
in  glass  cases ; candt* la- 
bra  of  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  Jh*n- 
veun to  Cellini,  covered 
with  minute  niches  and 
statuettes ; a fine  cruci- 
fix, adorned  with  jew  els 
by  the  master, 

with  small  statues  in- 
serted ; also  covers  of 
the  Gospels,  of  silver 
gilt,  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious stones* 

•Q  The  great  ornament 

ifiV  f of  the  church,  however. 
^ | is  t he  Palo  df  Ore,  w hich 
A’  forms  a part  of  the  high 
| altar,  ami  which  is  only 
\'.  'k  uncovered  on  high  fes- 
tivals. This  was  exe- 


tivals.  This  was 
euted  at  Constantinople 
in  It  is  enamel- 

ed work,  with  jewels 
wrought  in  plates  of 
gold  and  silver,  repre- 
senting incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  Saviour  and 
of  some  of  the  saints. 

The  palace  of  the 
doges  is  on  a line  with 
the  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral, but  set  back  a few 
feet.  A part  of  its  left 
front,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  faces  the 
square,  and  the  remain- 
der the  pmzzetta,  the 
Library  of  St.  Mark  be- 
ing on  the  opposite  side ; 
e the  other,  the 


I while 
I right,  as  seen  in  the  eu- 
I graving,  faces  the  har- 
I bor,  with  the  Molo,  or 
& esplanade,  bet w uen.  In 
d:  every  sense  a rnngnifi- 
fi  cent  structure,  its  situ- 

I at  ion  is  not  less  remark- 
abb?  than  if^  archit»*ct- 
■„  lire.  It  has  the  best  po- 
ll sitirm  in  this  array  of 
notable  edifices.  The 
l front  upon  the  piazzetta 
is  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five ivet  long,  exclu- 
sive of  the  portal  at  the 
end  next  to  the  church, 
which  is  twenty -five  feet 
wide,  ami  set  back  a 
few  feet.  It  is  not  seen 
in  the  engraving.  The 
other  front,  facing  the 
I harbor,  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  in 
length.  These  are  the 
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(ttttjcipftl  fayadcs,  A Third  k| rik't uris  farm- 
mg  1 lie  third  side  of  the*  incl<v*ed  court,  and 
;trold tecta ml  1 y ¥ perhaps,  superior  to  the  part  j 
*hown  to  the  engraving,  fronts  a branch  ca-t 
iiuJ  parallel  with  the  p.iazz*  tta,  winch  pass- 
es U'tvvccii  it  ami  the  public  prison,  seen  on 
The  extreme  right.  This  last  section  of  the 
vditior  contains  the  celebrated  historical 
apartment.*  of  the  X Togo’s  Palace.  It  is 
\ hne  hundred  noil  thirty  -seven  feot  long. : 
extending  nearly  to  the*  apsis  of  St.  Mark’s  !; 

Clmroh.  and  eighty  feet  yrrdo>  A 

fourth  building  eOjmpftdvs  tlx?  qumlraugb/. 

The  late  Mr.  Chai  ios  Dic-kmis,  in  bis  " Fie- 
*ur»  s trow  Ifnly,’*  !b\i»  speaks  of  this  fombn*  ] 
nahii-e : “Going  tbiv» 6 upon  the  margin  of 
the  green  sea  roiling  <m  in- loir  the  door,  and  j 
til  Hug  all  t ho  streets,  X cainv  Vipon  a. place  wf 
such  *titpa#sip%  h canty  rui H Sudh  gvrup t*m\u 
that  all  the  r>*st  was  {»oor  and  ib?iyd  In  wm-} 
i »ori atm  wit  h i t s abwAW ng  I f 

Was  a great  pinxira,  as  I t hmv&bi,  mmhoved. 

>iko  all  the  rest,  in  the  deep  o esum.  On  its 
nroad  hosoui  to  u palAce,  more  umjestiv 
and  magnificent  in  it#  old  age  than  all  flip  j 
ouildhigs  of  the  earth,  in  the  high  prime 
and  fullness  of  their  ymiib.  (’Joist ein  mot 
jxallerks,  so  light  that  they  wight  have  been 
\ he  work  of  foiiy  bauds,  so  st  rong  that  eon-  i 
ruri&s  had  hatt/red  them  in  vain,  .wound  j 
round  ami  round  this  palace,  and  infolded  j 
it  with  a cathedral  gorgeous  in  tlm  wild  and  gToincd  calling  mipported.  by  sembcol- 
Inxurlanf  fomdo*  of  the  East.”  \ nmns  facing  the  side  \vallfe,jbt*  con  ft  i*»  eu- 

Ho  fax  the*  imdje*  tnuy  fa?  said  f o' char-  ! tOrnJ  near  the  foot  of  the  vvi>iai.Us*  Stair- 
tictetire  the.  nt(  hitcetnm,  it  i&  in  the  atei- ; case.”  which  conducts  to  the 'second  story  of 
uento  style  $ hut  it  is  altogether  peculiar  and  the  third  section  of  the  palace  on  the  rear 
‘list itivtlvti  If  \y:,s ‘oveo-d  m the  tide* -nth  : of  the  court,  The  relation  of  this  jdnfotim? 
een terry f from  designs  by  Hartidoweo  and  • and  the  staircase  will  he  seen  1>y  eoxiaiilting 
Bmu  Borh  the  hist  and  wfanint  stmios  are  the  il  bint  ration  of  (he  court  and  staircase, 
arcatied  on  each  front,  the  column*  in  the/  which  Who vvs  a part  of  (he  court  looking  b>- 
• second  story  being  two  lor  cuie  in  the  tii.st.  j ward  the  north.  On  the  left  is  the  court 
ff  host*  in  the  that  story  ave  short  and  thick,  fare  of  the  palace  fronting  the  square,  and 
ornamented  with  rich  rupHuiW  of  original  on  the  right  tho  court  face  of  that  portion 
design,,  containing  miwt-o  figures  of  fruits,  I of  the  palace  facing  the  brunch  canal.  In 
liowtro*  and  animals.  and  hound  together  by  ; fllaxr  is  the  extension  into  the  court  of  the 
strong  acute  arches.  Above  the  capital  of  building  which  contains  the  entrance  hall, 
the  corner  pdku  near  the  pox  tab  and  oecu-  showing  throe  arched  passages  into  r he 
p\ mg  the  segments  of  the  spaudi^ls  of  the  court.  The  entrance  hall  pussev*  the  three 
t orner  arches,  a wmlptucNal  fepveefeshtiltlou  | openings  iutd  the  court,  and  through  the 
of  the  Judgment  of  SVdprjtimn  Clock  Tower  to  the  foot  <>f  the.  srintTaso, 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  palace,  i which  is  in  Hite  from  the  doprway  fronting 
One  i*  on  the  Moto  front,  about  the.  centre,  the  8«  pi  are.  This  staircase  is  placed  in  the 
under  the  balcony*  watering  the  court  from  turn  ftumM  by  tin  extetnion  of  fbe  court 
the  south  side;  and  the  other,  the  Porta  along  the  front  iif  the  Clock  Tower  to  the 
dtdln  Carla,  face.%  Hi.  Mark’s  ^fprare-,  oud  mo  ; bnilding  which  forms  th-e  mua kider  of  the 
u r:rs  the  court  from  tho  west  side..  This  fourth  side  of  the  court.  The  main  pati  of 
}H»rtul  is  ftCt  back  of  the  colonnade,  and  is  a I the  court  is  one  hundred  and  soventy-tire 
distinct  portion  of  the  palace,  conatrnot-ed  feet  long,  parallel  with  St.  Mark's  Square, 
of  the  same  materials,  and  linished  in  the  and  one  hundred  and  twenty -nine  feet  wide, 
same  general  atyle.  It  is  a long,  narrow'  j parallel  with  the  piazzetta. 
building,  its  first  story  consisting  of  a grand  Not  the  least  feature  of  the  court  is  tho 
hall,  w hich  passes  the  depth  of  lbe  front  of  M Giants’  Staircase,”  wliich,  from  its  name, 
the  palace,  and  extends  into  the  court  about  j must  have  been  regarded  at  the  time  of  its 
ninety  feet,  forming  to  that  extent  one  of  erection  as  a notable  structure.  A flight  of 
its  sides.  Fussing  through  a fine  doorway  [thirty  marble  steps,  interrupted  by  a landing 
into  a hall  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a vaulted  j midway  the  ascent,  leads  to  the  colonnade 


i-okt*  iifci.L  t Carta. 
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in  the  second  story.  The  steps  are  inlaid  I 
in  front  with  different-colored  marbles  in 
vine  tracery,  and  are  sufficiently  broad  to  j 
appropriate  three  arches  of  the  arcade.  The 
balustrade  of  Carrara  marble  is  inlaid  with 
panels  of  variegated  marble.  Colossal  stat- 
ues of  Neptune  and  Mars  stand  upon  pedes- 
tals at  its  head,  at  which  place  the  doges 
were  crowned.  Ascending  to  the  upper 
landing,  and  passing  along  the  colonnade 
to  the  right  to  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  ; 
Golden  Staircase  (“Scala  d’  Oro”),  which  j 
conducts  to  the  third  story,  is  reached.  This 
glittering  name  was  bestowed  because  none 
savejfchose  enrolled  in  the  Golden  Book,  and 
privileged  persons,  were  allowed  its  use.  It 
is  a superb  marble  structure,  with  an  arched 
ceiling  decorated  with  sunk  panels  in  gilt, 
stucco,  and  fresco,  and  traversing  the  palace 
from  the  court  side  to  that  on  the  branch 
canal.  At  half  the  ascent  there  is  a land- 
ing and  a short  transept,  with  arched  pas- 
sages to  the  right  and  left,  from  one  of 
which  a second  staircase  ascends  to  the  hall 
on  the  third  floor  upon  the  court  side,  as  the  j 
continuous  flight  reaches  a corresponding 
hall  upon  that  opposite.  The  long  vista  of 
this  staircase,  some  eighty  feet  in  length, 
and  its  form  and  decorations,  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  art. 

Near  the  end  of  the  same  colonnade,  be- 
yond the  Scala  d’  Oro,  is  a second  marble 
staircase  for  ordinary  use,  ascending  by  con- 
tinuous flights  to  the  fourth  story  of  this 
gorgeous  palace,  which  contained  the  histor- 
ical apartments.  The  first  room,  which  is 
entered  from  the  hall  on  the  canal  side,  is 
the  Hall  of  the  Bussola.  It  is  small  in  size, 
but  rendered  famous  by  the  lion’s  mouth, 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  exterior  hall,  its 
throat  entering  au  iron  chest  concealed  in 
the  wall.  Its  open  jaws  invited  and  re- 
ceived secret  accusations,  and  transmitted 
them  into  this  hidden  receptacle,  the  door* 
of  which  opened  in  the  Hall  of  the  Bussola. 
This  chamber  was  the  anteroom  of  the  Sala 
dei  Capi,  or  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Three, 
one  of  the  infamous  secret  tribunals  of  the 
Venetian  aristocracy.  It  was  also  the  ante- 
room of  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  (Sal^ 
del  Consiglio  dei  Dieci),  the  two  being  con- 
tiguous. This  council  of  ten  inquisitors,  in 
conjunction  with  that  first  named,  did  the 
bloody  work  of  this  aristocracy.  In  the 
Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  is  the  long  oval 
table  surrounded  with  the  original  chairs 
once  occupied  by  the  ten  inquisitors.  Pass- 
ing through  this  room,  the  next  entered  is 
the  Hall  of  the  Four  Doors  (La  Sala  delle 
Quattro  Porte;.  This  handsome  apartment 
crosses  the  palace  from  the  court  to  the  ca- 
nal side.  It  is  seventy-eight  feet  long  and 
®twenty-eight  feet  wide,  and  was  so  named 
because  its  four  doors  entered  respectively 
the  halls  of  the  Council  of  the  Three,  of  the 
Ten,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Audience  Hall 


of  the  doge.  The  walls  of  this  elegant  apart- 
ment are  covered  with  rich  and  various  fres- 
coes. Between  the  two  doors  upon  the  wall 
of  entrance  is  the  large  one  by  Titian,  rep- 
resenting Doge  Grimani  at  the  feet  of  Chris- 
I tiauity,  holding  aloft  the  cup,  the  emblem 
of  Faith.  Upon  one  of  the  panels  is  rep- 
resented the  arrival  of  the  King  of  France 
at  Venice,  by  Vincentiuo ; on  another,  the 
I doge  receiving  the  embassadors  of  Persia ; 

| on  another,  the  conquest  of  Verona ; on  an- 
other, the  embassadors  of  Nuremberg  before 
the  doge ; on  still  another,  the  Doge  Grimani 
kneeling  before  the  Madonna  and  several 
saints;  while  the  ceiling  is  paneled  by  Tin- 
I toretto  with  the  glories  of  Venice.  Either 
of  these  frescoes  would  be  esteemed  a suffi- 
cient adornment  of  a room  in  any  palace. 
The  colors  are  still  fresh  and  brilliant.  This 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  frescoes  in  the 
Doge’s  Palace  in  all  the  rooms  which- are  ex- 
hibited to  the  public. 

The  Hall  of  the  Senate  surpasses  all  apart- 
ments in  the  palace,  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception. It  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
forty-eight  feet  wide,  with  a ceiling  about 
thirty-five  feet  high.  Its  walls  and  ceilings 
are  also  coveipd  with  fr  escoes  of  the  highest 
grade.  In  this  chamber  the  Venetian  Sen- 
ate, consisting  of  three  hundred  members, # 
held  its  sessions.  This  room  opens  into  the 
anteroom  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Doge,  and 
the  latter  into  the  Audience  Hall,  in  which 
the  doge  received  foreign  embassadors.  The 
walls  of  this  hall  are  covered  with  eleven 
frescoes,  historical  and  religious,  mostly  by 
Tintoretto.  The  ceiling  frescoes  are  in  five 
compartments.  These  celebrated  apart- 
ments concentrate  the  interest  of  the  vis- 
itor, because  they  are  identified  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  Venetian  power 
and  wealth,  and  were  once  the  theatre  of 
great  transactions.  Their  splendor  and  ele- 
gance reflect  the  cultivated  tastes  and  re- 
sources of  the  Venetian  aristocracy.  The 
impressions  produced  by  this  remarkable 
suit  of  rooms,  adorned  with  the  works  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Palma,  and  Paul  Vero- 
nese, are  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  The 
mind  is  bewildered  by  the  unsparing  profu- 
sion and  fertility  and  brilliancy  of  imagina- 
tion and  skillful  delineation  displayed  by 
these  eminent  artists  of  the  Venetian  school. 

There  are  a number  of  other  public  rooms 
in  different  parts  of  the  palace,  such  as  the 
“ Library,”  the  “ Archaeological  Museum,”  the 
“ Hall  of  Scrutiny”  (in  which  the  successive 
doges  were  chosen  by  the  forty-two  electors), 
the  rooms  of  the  “ Busts,”  of  the  “ Bronzes,” 
and  of  the  “ Scarlet  Robes.”  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  “ Hall  of  the  Grand  Council,” 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  Europe. 
It  is  in  the  first  story,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  feet  long,  seventy-four  feet  wide,  with 
its  walls  and  ceilings  richly  decorated.  In 
this  chamber  the  entire  body  of  the  Venetian 
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aristocracy  were  wont  to  assemble,  but  rather 
for  social  than  governmental  objects.  The 
private  apartments  of  the  doge  are  not  ex- 
hibited. 

This  palace  of  palaces  united  in  itself  the 
two  qualities  of  a parliament-house  and  a 
ducal  residence,  which  explains  at  once  its 
magnitude  and  its  magnificence.  As  the 
Capitol  of  the  Venetian  state,  it  expresses 
the  munificence  and  wealth  of  the  aristocra- 
cy ; and  as  a ducal  residence,  it  indicates  the 
elegant  habits  of  the  doges,  the  chiefs  of  the 
aristocracy. 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs  connects  the  palace 
with  the  phblic  prison.  The  latter  was 
erected  in  1589,  and  the  bridge  in  1591.  A 
single  arch  supports  the  structure,  which 
connects  the  second  story  of  the  palace  with 
the  second  story  of  the  prison.  It  is  simply 
a corridor  divided  by  a partition  into  two 
narrow  halls,  through  one  of  which  political 
prisoners  were  conducted  to  imprisonment, 
while  the  common  criminals  passed  through 
the  other.  Externally  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
has  no  particular  architectural  merit.  It 
has  acquired  a gloomy  notoriety  from  its 
name,  and  from  the  prevailing  impression 
that  the  man  who  traversed  it  from  the  pal- 
ace to  the  dungeon  never  returned.  This  is 
in  part  romance,  but  for  the  significant  rea- 
son that  this  palace,  unrivaled  in  its  ele- 
gance, contained  gloomier  dungeons  within 
its  glittering  walls  than  the  other  prison 
could  parallel.  The  dungeons  for  political 
and  criminal  prisoners  awaiting  execution 
— for  this  distinction  is  represented  in  the 
very  architecture  of  the  palace — were  quite 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
There  are  two  tiers  of  these  dungeons,  one 
above  the  other,  consisting  of  ten  each,  with 
a floor  between,  constructed  of  heavy  stone 
masonry.  Those  for  criminals  were  above, 
and  those  for  political  offenders  were  below. 
They  are  arranged  in  blocks  of  five,  side 
and  side,  the  blocks  being  end  to  end.  A 
narrow  unlighted  hall  passes  around  three 
sides,  the  dungeons  being  entered  through 
a low  arched  opening  from  the  two  halls  op- 
posite each  other.  After  passing  through 
this  opening  with  a torch  to  light  the  cham- 
ber, the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a room  in- 
closed by  massive  stone  walls,  twelve  feet 
long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  some  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  with  an  arched  ceiling. 
The  floors  are  of  cement,  hardened  into 
stone,  and  bare  of  all  furniture  save  a 
stone  pillow  set  in  the  floor.  Every  dun- 
geon repeats  this  cool  inhuman  mockery  of 
a pretended  regard  for  the  necessities  of 
the  prisoner.  A, common  paving-stone,  two 
feet  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  rising 
about  four  inches  above  the  floor,  was  the 
pillow  offered  by  the  state,  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  to  political  as 
well  as  crimiual  offenders.  Two  doges,  at 
least — Marino  Falieri,  in  his  eightieth  year, 


and  Antonio  Foscari — were  brought  to  the 
bitter  experience  both  of  the  dungeon  and 
of  the  stone  pillow.  At  the  side  of  each 
door  there  is  a small  round  opening  through 
the  wall  for  the  introduction  of  food.  The 
only  light  was  through  this  opening,  and 
from  a small  exterior  window  at  the  end  of 
another  short  and  narrow  hall,  which  inter- 
sected those  around  the  dungeons  at  one 
angle.  The  darkness  was  substantially  to- 
tal. In  this  short  hall  the  prisoners  were 
executed  at  midnight — the  political  by  be- 
heading, and  the  criminal  by  strangula- 
tion. 

On  the  left,  and  in  front  of  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  is  the  water  portal  of  the  palace.  A 
double  doorway,  each  barred  with  bronze 
doors,  gives  admission  to  a broad  hall,  which 
passes  through  to  the  palace  court.  It  was 
at  this  gate  that  the  doge  embarked  in  the 
Bucentaur , when  he  went  forth  in  state  to 
the  annual  ceremony  of  wedding,  with  a 
ring,  the  Adriatic.* 

There  are  several  other  ornaments  of  St. 
Mark’s  Square  deserving  of  notice.  Among 
them  are  the  two  columns  of  red  granite 
standing  in  the  piazzetta,  near  the  quay. 
They  were  brought  from  Greece  to  Venice 
in  1120.  One  of  them  is  surmounted  with 
the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  and  the  other 
with  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark.  One  of 
the  finest  views  in  Venice  is  from  the  base 
of  these  columns,  across  the  harbor  to  the 
island  of  St.  George,  and  down  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Grand  Canal.  Between  the 
Campanile  and  the  Clock  Tower  are  the 
three  standard  poles  which  once  bore  the 
banners  of  the  conquered  kingdoms  of  Cy- 
prus, Candia,  and  the  Morea.  Their  pedes- 
tals are  of  bronze,  of  beautiful  design,  mod- 
eled in  1505,  and  covered  with  bass-reliefs 
of  great  merit.  They  are  now  decorated 
with  the  Italian  colors  on  festive  occasions. 
And  lastly  comes  the  Campanile,  not  the 
least  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  square. 
It  is  about  forty-five  feet  square,  three  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  high,  and  was  erected  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Within  it  is  an  in- 
closed square  tower,  leaving  a space  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  walls  about  five 
feet  wide.  The  ascent  is  made  by  inclined 
planes,  constructed  in  this  space  along  the 
four  sides,  which  are  continuous  from  the 
base  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
platform.  These  planes  make  the  ascent 
by  going  ten  times  around  the  tower.  An 
ascending  arch  is  constructed  from  the  in- 
ner to  the  outer  wall,  which  becomes  first 
the  ceiling  under  which  the  person  walks, 
anft  at  the  end  of  the  next  circuit  the  in- 
clined plane  on  which  he  passes.  It  is  a 
singularly  convenient  method  of  mounting 


* Id  the  arsenal  the  remains  of  this  barge  are  still 
preserved.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  carved  and 
gilded  figures. 
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to  the  summit,  of  a tower,  well  understood 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  requiring  the 
minimum  amount  of  muscular  exertion.  Na- 
poleon, it  is  said,  performed  the  feat  of  rid- 
ing his  horse  from  the  base  to  the  summit 
— a thing  not  difficult,  provided  the  horse 
were  tractable. 

Some  notice  of  the  churches  in  Venice, 
of  which  there  are  ninety,  is  necessary  even 
in  a general  presentation  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  city.  But  since  they  have  no 
direct  connection  with  the  subject  of  this 
article,  a general  reference  to  them  is  the 
most  that  can  properly  be  admitted.  In 
external  architecture  they  are  plain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark, 
but  are  constructed  in  a durable  manner. 
A number  of  them  are  finished  in  the  inte- 
rior with  great  magnificence,  and  lavishly 
adorned  with  statuary.  The  two  most  prom- 
inent in  this  respect,  strange  to  say,  are  S. 
Maria  di  Nazaret  (church  of  the  Barefooted 
Friars)  and  S.  Maria  del  Rosario  (church 
of  the  Jesuits).  S.  Giovanni  e Paolo  pos- 
sesses the  finest  sepulchral  monuments.  It 
is  called  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Venice. 
The  distinguishing  character  of  the  princi- 
pal Venetian  churches  is  the  richness  of  the 
marbles,  and  the  profusion  as  well  as  excel- 
lence of  the  statuary.  In  general  plan  most 
of  these  churches  agree.  They  consist  of  a 
nave,  without  aisles,  and  an  apse,  with  two 
or  more  chapels  on  each  side,  in  the  nature 
of  transepts.  They  are  lighted  with  rect- 
angular windows  in  the  clear-story,  and 
from  domes  over  the  chapels,  and  being 
generally  surrounded  with  buildings,  ex- 
cept in  front,  they  are  externally  plain. 
The  two  churches  first  named  are  not  large. 
They  are  smaller  than  a New  York  church 
of  average  size ; but  no  New  York  congre- 
gation would  feel  able  to  finish  a church  in 
such  a style  of  extravagance.  The  side  walls 
of  these  churches,  as  well  as  those  of  the  six 
side  chapels  in  each,  are  faced,  from  the  floor 
to  the  entablature,  with  polished  marble  of 
different  colors  in  panels.  They  are  resplen- 
dent. The  entablature,  elaborate  in  design, 
is  of  white  marble.  Besides  this,  the  several 
altars,  which  stand  between  columns  of  verd- 
antiqne,  or  variegated  marbles,  the  pulpits 
in  the  nave,  the  balustrades  in  front  of  the 
chapels,  and  the  floors,  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, in  some  cases  inlaid  to  increase  their 
splendor,  while  the  several  ceilings  are  cov- 
ered with  frescoes.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
an  impression,  from  any  description,  of  the 
richness  and  magnificence  of  the  two  church- 
es named.  The  striking  effect  of  the  combi- 
nation of  marbles  of  different  colors,  of  the 
elaborate  finish  in  minute  details,  of  the  del- 
icacy of  the  minor  sculptures,  and  of  the  use 
of  statuary  in  church  decoration,  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  In  the  Church  of 
Nazaret  seventy-six  statues  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  of  great  excellence  in  sculpture,  of 
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which  thirty-seven  are  of  life  size,  may  be 
counted  from  one  stand-point.  The  whole 
number,  large  and  small,  must  be  near  a 
hundred. 

San  Giovanni  e Paolo  became,  more  than 
any  other  church,  the  favorite  burial-place 
of  the  doges.  Its  monuments  consequently 
surpass  those  in  any  of  its  fellow-churches. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  ancient  Venetians 
accomplished  three  things.  In  the  first 
place,  they  created,  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, a beautiful  city,  which  deserves  a high 
place  among  the  finest  cities  on  the  earth. 
Secondly,  if  they  failed  to  originate  an  in- 
dependent order  of  architecture,  they  intro- 
duced improvements,  combinations,  and  fur- 
ther developments  of  existing  architectural 
forms  which  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  national  genius  and  taste.  To  the  roll 
of  distinguished  architects  they  furnished 
such  names  as  Pietro  and  Tullio  Lombardo, 
Sammahani,  Sansovifto,  Palladio,  Scamozzi, 
and  Longhena.  In  the  last  place,  they  origi- 
nated a school  of  painting  which  still  holds 
a high  position  in  the  public  favor  for  char- 
acteristics of  distinguishing  excellence. 
Among  the  honored  names  claimed  by  Ven- 
ice may  be  mentioned  Bartolomeo,  Porde- 
none,  Palma,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  and 
Titian,  together  with  Canova  among  sculp- 
tors.* Not  all  of  them  born  in  Venice,  but 
identified  with  it  by  the  labor  of  their  lives,, 
they  are  the  recognized  masters  of  the  Vene- 
tian school.  No  other  city,  perhaps,  can  pre- 
sent an  equal  number  of  illustrious  names 
in  the  rolls  of  Art. 


EPITAPHS. 

All  reverence  unto  Epitaphs, 

For  high  or  for  the  lowly, 

Whenever  they  on  graves  are  writ 
By  Truth,  and  so  made  holy. 

Such  make,  in  their  deep  earnestness, 

The  living  grander-hearted, 

And  keep  the  souls,  though  freed  from  Time, 
Still  from  our  souls  unparted. 

And  many  are  the  Epitaphs 
In  prose  or  in  verse  flowing, 

A silent  sacred  music  there 
On  board  or  marble  glowing. 

Oh,  heavenly  the  influence, 

Angels  unseen  around  us. 

While  often  white  robes,  like  their  own, 

Seem  to  have  softly  wound  us. 

Some  Epitaphs  shrine  in  their  hearts 
Beauty  divinely  tender, 

And  some  throne  the  sublime  in  all 
Eternity’s  own  splendor; 

But  one  there  is  that  marries  both 
Sublimity  and  Beauty; 

Within  one  little  line  it  lives — 

Ut  tried  to  do  his  duty! 


• Titian  and  Canova  are  buried  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  church  In  Venice. 
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j tpweU  and  that  oply  a bpb-tmled  wiper,  can 
; ttf?  :t>>.  .«ecv*:a'.  family,  guests- 

and  all*  from  Sunday  &*  Sunday.  When  in 
response  to  hi*  demand  for  an  albad  the 
r:oruji  jHiaant  ho»twKa  sntsr.  mil  fatsf  miff  MMtpi* 
'iw»  phitlof^phy  vau’i  comprehend  the  pi i? 
liiyuig.  piwpertlea  of  the  disgusting  mass. 
He  continually  asks  embarrassing  and  ah* 
sdrd  ^tR^tioujs  concerning  the  origin  and 
preparation  of  Yuriou*  tXMie&  net  before  ns« 
ajiil  iroedtes^ly  exposes  his  ignorance  of  for- 


S and  iieedteewd  y expose 

e&tcy  And  the  fail rut  of  the  mon  o rmm.  Whmi 
W mistook  HettcrkV*  sorrel  colt  for  a deer, 
f the  e fitter's  life  vfa*  saved  only  by  Ms 

wUi eh  va*'  q nite  i»  diacxedimW e.  n«f 
the  itiidtahe.  In  briefynur  .feund 
ISjF&thex  tiiiderratcd  by  the  'mbngtaiiheera;. 

.Jtiia&hcvu  one  of  the.  pivme  enjocm  ente 
of  my  life  to  wander  nmujrig  these  wi Id  etftiK 
iminTtice,  until  I bavw  fatwiUat  with 

their  occupations,  instinct^ amt  aaph'fdhms 
as  ’*■*■ tor  tfcfetnapner  IwrtroV*  tlisre- 

by  id  fespeef  their  uhfeoph aianhoud 
andapineciatc  their  simple  Virtues ; and  it 
. has  isomeJ  bites  -appeared  to  me  there  v?&*  a 
I gtacC  ?h  the  wwHiiaaai  blosamns  ahil  u.tluvor 
• in  fhC  erHbheil  frtiifc  not  fo  be  found  in.  the 
u no  little  *miiaet£Hiut  from  frbtihg  fhc  ' ctiliiygteci  gardens  of  civil izatinn.  Yet  now, 
iuipra*ak»ns  made  by  .Lb*!-  dilfergnf  rn>vtn.hei^  i-'%hile  1 rarely  'irritate  a mi&eCptibillt.y  or 
of  mir  par  ty  on  the  vuvuma  clrurooti^rs  wit{i  shock  a 'prejudice^  my  in  tronpecti  ve  and  se. 
w hmii  they  eanie  vm  cdTittre  t Mhjpr  Maf  tiiUy  el  uded  habit*  have  i>ecn,  here  as  elsewhere,  a 
Ah  a soldier  Auil  co$iij6polituti  tfa  velpr^  haA  bar  th  CbnfidpwOe  «»ft  good  understanding, 
dined  with  princes  and  Pottawatomie^,  nod  Nevertheless,  Diml  of  late  d;<e«ud*ig 

has  the  knack  of  making  himself  at  home:  daily  that  l would  cude^yoi  to  throw  .off 
wherever  he  may  chance  tu  pitch  his  lent. ) these  dreamy  habit*  tunrapriVC- 

A clever  material  tat  and  n man  of  recipes,  i tical  and  synipntlmtic  life,  aftd  fct>  this 
bo  kdaws cornet  hi  ng  oi' every  thing,  and  pan  had  cultivated  flfc  mtittpmy  with  the  gay 
talk  with  every  body,  winning  m well  as  , aod  ruble* ie  widcvivoi  Observing  ihiU. 

commafiding  reapeCi.  he  had  conceived  -m  extravugiuvr.  \Ulmiifit ^n 

Dick  Kattlcbram,  on  the  otb^r  hand,  who  for  a peal  llfcf  lr  powdor-flask  1 yarned, i Urok 
biiS  been  nowhere,  know  s nothing,  josr.leji  i cm:a&im  to  prc^itfc  it  to  him,  in  the  hub 
every  body’s  prejudices,  and  violates  mrs*  <A  jus  gratitude  ho  K*ok  me  aside,  mniL 

prietics,  lies  oruUvrical ly*  and  blnndprs  in^ : a wiiispcr^  inibrtijCil  me  lio  was  the  host 

he  tries  tu  tell  the*  truth,  who  en tertain s ov-  ri5c-shor  ^tojrk , I had  heard  as  miieh 
cry  body  With-  his  reckless.  hmnorf.a»jd  ^ k*\  ^wouldn’t  you  like 

biikes  none  with  his  virtne  — Oick  takm  ni  to  feam  the  secret  f' 
once  with  old  aud  young:  and  is  dwidedly  ^Tlicti  theie  ii  ii  sAcr^t  5” 
the  most  popular  mail  among  ns.  *>  Yea,  ami  l can  learn  it:  to  ron  m a day. 

. Miy'iJgckuj^y ;b  Ah  1 0 accoti ipl iahm en t s m that  yoti  can  bent  tidy  of  tUe>^  fbilym'- 

and  conversation,  however,  are  m mpeh  Jesse’s  propoftltioh  aceordefl  wi  ^xiictLy 
thrown  way  up  heiv^  iw  if ^ he  spoke  and  aet^  with  wiy  hnmoi  that  l eagerly  ayeepted  if. 
ed  Th^e  men  sfure  in  bis  fsp^’,  apd  Wfr  got  out  gniiavAhd. 

make  no  reydy  to  his  fpiesi.hms,  while  the  toget  her  to  the  wood*.,  where,  after  exacting 
Aomen  shy  nd  and  giggle,  it  they  dinvt  hjjp-  a promise  not  r.»>  r^Tiffol.  hfa  trickv.'hc  pr<»- 
peu  to  get  ollemfed  at  his  eipfcic.  jioliteness.  reeded  to  put  me  through  u/.cour«o  hf  .iu- 
Hi»<  am]  adaptive ne^s  struct! 6m  . 

'apitirttiAily  ’duike^-hipti  not  i>di-  -Wlietber  th<»re=  was  any tipi  hik.feAcbr 

phs.  With  »i  dandy’s  horror  of  uunlciy  brnns.  iclg^r  whether  I be  mouiitaiu  air  hail  cleaml 
fu  ear*’*  piuke  Tip  his  mind  to  fitrept  run- \ my  eye  and  hrawi  my  neiwes,  i t.  is  x rue  that 
t( hi  fat  a auh^iinre  lH>nt  imhah,  and  3 fj-bni  a Ttjy  indittbrentf rtnvksftmn  fpresenfly 
HCeins  iucapiiide  of  luidei^tumling  how  oPei  became  vefj*  expert  with  ter*y  ride,  awd  After 
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TU*  UCKl'Ktt'b  0\taII*. 


driving  the  centre  three  conseenti ve  shots 
at  sixty  yards,  I expressed  myself  satisfied, 
;tnd  my  tutor  si  appeal  me  on  the  shoulder, 
atid  said,  emphatically,  u You'll  do.” 

My  mysterious  disappearance  had  begun 
to  annoy  ray  companions,  who  complained 
that  they  had  already  been  detained  at  Het- 
teriek’s  a day  longer  than  was  intended: 
they  didn’t  see  why  I couldn’t  write  my 
poetry  nearer  the  trout  pools  they  wished 
to  try  below,  1 had  carefully  concealed  ray 
private  aims  from  them,  hut  was  now  ready 
to  start. 

After  a most  friendly  leave-taking  all 
round,  we  mounted  and  rode  down  the  val- 
ley toward  Soldier  White’s.  About  two 
miles  below  we  stopped  at  the  cabin  of 
Toni  Mulliux  (commonly  known  as  Hunter 
Torn),  hoping  to  have  a chat  with  hifp  on 
the  subject  of  hunting  in  these  mountains. 
He  was  barely  civil,  but  not  at  all  eom- 
He  told  ns  very  frankly  that 


I tioned  with  an  ounce  of  powder  and  from 
| three  to  live  bullets  wrapped  in  greased 
j-  buckskin  patches,  he  could  always  kill  more 
| game  than  he  could  carry  home.  Some  fellers 
packed  so  much  ammonitiou  and  cold  vict- 
uals t hat  they  broke  down  before  they  found 
any  game,  aud  couldn’t  hit  any  thing  if  they 
hap]M>ned  to  see  it.  For  his  part,  he  didn’t 
see  any  sense  in  nil  these  percussion  traps. 
As  the  hunter  made  these  disparaging  re- 
marks he  cast  a contemptuous  glance  at  my 
ornate  German  ride,  which,  being  observed 
by  my  companions,  drew  a laugh  at  my  ex- 
pense. 

u Mr.  Mullinx,”  said  I,  u what  do  yon  value 
that  bear-skin  at  which  I see  hanging  up  in 
the  porch  f ’ 

" That  skin,”  replied  Tom,  “mought  be 
worth  about  four  dollars  over  at  Franklin.” 

**  Very  well.  Now  I’ll  bet  you  hve  dollars 
in  cash  against  that  bear-skin  that,  with  this 
percussion  gira crack  of  mine,  I can  beat  you 
shooting,  three  best  shots  out  of  live,  line 
measure,  at  any  distance  or  in  any  way  you 
may  choose.” 

Torn  eyed  me  for  a moment  as  he  probably 
w ould  have  stared  at  a rabbit  suddenly  turn- 


in  uni  entire, 
he  never  missed  killing  game  when  he  went 
out  alone,  but  he  never  had  no  luck  when 
these  gentlemen  hunters  went  along.  They 
had  too  many  patent  fixings,  and  talked  too 
much.  With  bis  long  flint- lock  rifle,  muni- 
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ing  and  trying  to  bite  him.  His  astonish- 
ment presently  resolved  into  a fit  of  con- 
temptuous laughter ; but  as  I had  already 
put  up  my  money  in  the  major’s  hands,  and 
showed  by  my  manner  that  I was  in  earnest, 
his  cupidity  got  the  better  of  his  contempt. 

“ Well,  mister,”  said  he,  taking  down  and 
proceeding  to  load  his  long  gun,  “ hit’s  not 
becomin’  of  me  to  disapp’iut  a stranger  in  a 
little  innocent  sport,  and  if  you  kin  beat  me 
shodtin’,  that  bar-skin’s  yourin,  hit  is!”  and 
the  hunter’s  face  warmed  with  a smile  of 
sinister  benevolence. 

“ Laureate,”  said  the  major,  aside,  “I 
wouldn’t  give  the  churlish  dog  a chance  to 
make  five  dollars  so  easily.” 

I answered,  carelessly,  “ There  are  always 
two  sides  to  a question,  and  I’ve  taken  quite 
a fancy  to  that  bear-skin.” 

“ Laureate,”  whispered  Dick, " try  to  make 
a good  chance  shot,  and  if  you  beat  him  I’ll 
give  you  my  horse.” 

Dick’s  horse  was  a borrowed  one,  but  his 
good-will  was  none  the  less  appreciated. 
Meanwhile  the  preliminaries  had  been  ar- 
ranged— two  best  shots  out  of  three,  at  sixty 
yards. 

The  major  stepped  off  the  distance,  and 
Dick  placed  the  target  against  the  tree.  The 
mark  was  a circle  of  white  paper  about  the 
size  of  an  ancient  half-dollar,  tacked  upon  a 
blackened  board.  We  were  to  shoot  alter- 
nately, and  tossed  a copper  for  the  first  fire. 
The  hunter  won  it,  and  took  his  position  ac- 
cordingly, observing  as  he  did  so,  “ I reckon 
I’ll  have  to  shoot  a little  wild  to  give  y§  an 
opening.” 

As  Tom  raised  his  piece  and  leveled  it  at 
the  mark  all  the  slouchiness  of  his  manner 
disappeared,  and  he  settled  into  a pose  of 
iron  firmuess.  As  his  rifie  cracked  the  target 
fell  forward  on  its  face,  and  Dick  ran  at  full 
speed,  followed  by  the  others  at  a more  dig- 
nified pace,  to  verify  the  shot. 

The  ball  had  cut  the  left  edge  of  the  paper 
with  half  its  diameter.  Mullinx  chuckled. 
“ There’s  a leetle  wind,”  said  he,  “ and  I for- 
got to  allow  for  it ; but  there’s  the  opening 
I promised  ye.” 

It  was  a good  shot,  however,  and  my 
friends  looked  blank  enough  as  I took  my 
stand.  Their  evident  anxiety  annoyed  me, 
and  for  a moment  a sense  of  responsibility 
unnerved  me.  Then  I shut  my  eyes,  recalled 
my  lessons,  and  concentrated  my  mind  on 
the  work  in  hand.  My  shot  parted;  the 
target  rattled  and  fell.  The  next  moment 
Rattlebrain  waved  it  triumphantly  over  his 
head,  shouting,  “ Centre !”  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  Dick  to  be  exact.  It  was  not  a cen- 
tre shot,  but  the  whole  ball  was  in  the  paper, 
beating  Mullinx  by  half  a diameter. 

“ Can  you  do  that  again  f”  whispered  the 
major. 

“ I think  I can  do  better.” 

“ Then  we’ve  got  the  rascal  to  a certain- 


ty,” said  he,  rubbing  his  hands  with  hopeful 
satisfaction. 

The  gleam  of  benevolence  had  departed 
from  Mullinx’8  face,  and  he  proceeded  to  load 
his  piece  with  a precision  quite  the  reverse 
of  his  former  half-insolent  carelessness.  He 
waited  for  a lull  in  the  almost  imperceptible 
breeze,  and  when  he  took  aim  the  steadiness 
of  his  attitude  was  statuesque. 

Dick  Rattlebrain  looked  as  if  he  would 
burst  during  the  process ; and  the  result  of 
the  hunter’s  second  shot  did  not  relieve  his 
anxiety  in  the  least.  The  paper  was  per- 
forated just  beneath  the  central  tack — bo 
close  that  we  wondered  it  had  not  been 
knocked  out. 

Tom  looked  vengefully  benevolent  again. 
“ I reckon,  mister,  I hain’t  left  ye  much  of  an 
opening  this  time.”  He  said  this  with  a 
wicked  chuckle. 

My  Mends  looked  grave  again.  Dick  de- 
sired to  give  me  some  advice,  but  the  major 
restrained  his  zeal,  and  persuaded  him  to 
keep  quiet. 

On  coming  up  for  my  second  trial  I had  a 
severer  struggle  with  my  nervousness  than 
at  the  first.  The  opening  was  indeed  a nar- 
row one,  and  then  my  success  had  aronscd 
hopes  which  must  not  be  disappointed.  I 
succeeded,  however,  in  attaining  the  requi- 
site coolness,  and  fired.  The  board  fell  for- 
ward as  usual. 

Dick  Rattlebrain  gave  a convulsive  start, 
and  then,  stepping  up  to  me,  said,  “ By  thun- 
der, Larry,  I haven’t  the  heart  to  look  at  it !” 

But  the  major  presently  approached  with 
the  board  in  one  hand  and  the  paper  in  the 
other.  The  tack  was  gone,  and  there  was  a 
clean  hole  exactly  through  the  centre  of  the 
mark.  Dick  uttered  a triumphant  yell,  and 
nearly  suffocated  me  in  his  rude  embrace. 

“ Come,  Dick ; having  won,  we  must  tri- 
umph like  gentlemen.” 

Tom  Mullinx  eyed  me  like  a basilisk. 
“Well,  mister,  the  bar-skin’s  yourin ; you’ve 
won  two,  and  hit’s  not  worth  while  to  waste 
the  third  shot.  Powder  and  lead  is  too  scarce 
up  here  to  waste  on  nothing.” 

Then  Tom  approached  with  an  air  of  sav- 
age respect,  and  asked  permission  to  exam- 
ine my  piece,  which  he  did  very  thoroughly. 
As  he  handed  it  back  he  observed  there 
wasn’t  weight  enough  in  it  to  steady  his 
aim,  and  although  he  was  sot  against  it,  there 
might  be  something  in  percussion  after  all. 

Now  I had  gone  into  this  contest  to  vin- 
dicate the  superiority  of  civilization  and  the 
arts  with  a zeal  somewhat  sharpened  by  my 
antagonist’s  overbearing  and  contemptuous 
manner.  Having  won,  I was  content  with 
the  honor,  and  sincerely  sympathized  with 
the  mortified  mountaineer ; so  that  when  he 
came  formally  to  deliver  the  bear-skin  I po- 
litely attempted  to  decline  it.  But  the  flash 
of  his  eye  and  sternness  of  his  manner  quick- 
ly showed  that  I had  made  a mistake. 
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v«V  up,t  exe  tbey  nan 
form  a puddle  d^ep 
enough  to  flour  a 
^ trour.  Tbnhghf&j* 

little  en^ad?*,  trip* 
gSy\  piug  ttiiitl  skipping 

P??  ^ threiigli  ferny  bo\r- 

.er»*  jump  down  iVuuv 
ft*.  najssrcJad  krdge^kud 

f*y  Itllt*  h>*t  \wfaii!  they 

r > ' twh'4»  the  ' 

Six  they  -runic,  rmr* 
vitieT]  iikfc 

chi  v*  it  h 
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v;-; . •/'“■  ■ «*Sd • tlh^lfljjj'  ViMCfS, 

sinking  it^-atJb  anil 
^ iliis  tftriF 

j6* 

t • hihrseU^r  to 

I • yKl^p  '• ' whose  <ht£k  prison 

Wj  . t}c^y  -the  Iov*dme/ri,  the 

■ . . music.  und  M»r  g!o- 

■ \v-f ■•'•*•■  nos  of  earth  arr 

ff:  i F ; BV^r  listen i rig,  ^fJieB 

jj<|  shall  thy  t«  veiling 

ceg'wfy or  wlien  thy 
my&tejibs  be  ./«*- 
^ v vaii'd - 

":>j  At  eott&itf  points. 

by  placing  tire  ear 
ciosd  .t*»  f.hft  ; loose 
^txin^s  *^*hjch  form 
the  riveris  lied,  we  way  hear,  or  imagine  we 
heai,  the  ^hbpenog  ami  moaning  of  the 
lost  waters  deep  downbelaw,  ao  if  the  -ngrrt* 
stream  wuh  dragging  it*  .inuoc-ent  capti *es 
through  subfcettjmeau  passages  t<v  mnm 
deepor, darker  prison.  Then,  again,  the  Dry 
i’Otfi  is  not  always  u Valley  of  dry  bone*, 

iol;  sometimes,  during  the  season  of  welting 
after  mm  of  those  diluvial  than 
dor show era  common  in  this  region,  the  m- 
| lent,  grinning  skeleton  awakes  to  life,  and 
^onms  down  roaring  and  foaming  like  8 
nmbac  broke  loose.  For  a day  or  two  tin 
Stream  i s dangerous  and  impassable*  then 
einky  again  mtci  its  death  t ranee. 

, v*  Thy  Byy  •For^..al;«efye«l  the  major,  v is 
nothing  more  thaii  an  Vaimenso  gully  filled 
to  the  Ijrrim  with  dnotfr  angular  rocks.  die- 
charging  the  waters1  of  this  Talley  precisely 
in  the  »atoe  indnaer  that  an  artificial  stone, 
drain  reiiovesoUr  we  tend  swampy  lauds.* 
a Quito  likely,  major  ; hut  1 wish  you 
i^adA?t  mentioned  it,  as  the  explanation  driosi 
np  all  ray  poet  m” 

At  •■Sk>ldier!  :;W.litte-8  we  found  & regular, 
two-storied  log-hottKe,  voutaining  half  n doz- 
en room*,  which  serves  us  a place  of  enter 
tainuient  to" Arbv  eTH  who  come  up  from  lw- 
h»w  to  annvnuT  their  cattle  on  the  fork,  nod 
In  the  occasional  traveler  who  ventures  w 
cross  the  wilderness  hy  the  pack -home  road 
trrmx  Seneca  to  Severjy..  the  eocinty  seat  nt 
Here  m also  a tub-nnll,  diiven 


s uits. 


ually  dry  except,  in  aeasous,  ef  high  floods. 
I is  shuTces  are  in  H ay-sfack  Eiiuh,  a point  oxi 
the  div hLiug  ridge  of  Allegbasi  V,  from  whence 
the  streams  flow  in  radiating  1M#  towaril 
nil  poUftS  of  the  emupaM  ; ibr  Mour,  w it  hie  a 


short  dikiaace  of  each  btfOiV,  ^re  the  apripp 
Whoae  watets  Hi  High*  %ilh  t hose  of  the  Fo- 
tomae^  the  Jantoy  fbe  Koimwl^  iwd  thv 
Mopphgtvhela.  Tte  ptmhncl  of  tfea  aTid 
n ver  jjbs  jnst  alntsg  tim  wr^st*^rti  base  of  five 
A UeghApy  Bidgn^  Tn  ninng  narthe^t  ontil  i t 
■meet*  Red  Creek,  w here,  stnldeniy  turning 
west  ward , if  lo^es  both  name  and  c fmmr- 
t#t  in  mingling  with  shpevior  streams;  its 
stony  cliare nel  him  a regidar  twid  rapid  fall, 
widening  os  it  progresses,  and  receiving  an- 
rncrons  living  Iribu  taries,  Which  ^uitckly  peF- 
iwh  iii  its  skeleton  eriibruee. 

The  largest  of  these  m the  bright  and 
blcximirig  Oa inly,  w hicb.  .offer  « parallel 
cotimo  *f  bib^'o  nr  t wenty  miles,  intenmir- 
ries  wTUh  her  grim  and  fmurbeiYiUh  tmigiiK 
hdt  at  Annmvtrinit  V-iik  W n have  iseon 

a frh^ting  a poem 

of  doWexs  amt  nmsh%  pour  the  fiill  ndrrent 
of  her  fresh  add  smiling  (by^  ihbi  the  home 
of  some  arid*  itnappreeiatjve  mate,  to  dry  up 
and  ^ahdy  dboe  some  half  a 

niile  brdow  MjjV  junction. 

.fSrawling  brtxxti^  come  tumbling  down 
from  the  wooded  bills,  full  of  noisy  confi- 
dence, Hk&  privirijucial  capitalists  ntshiug 
inb>  Wall  Street,  to  find  Tlienisclve*  M suck- 
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by  a pretty  stream  of 
water,  which  has  been 
caught  and  utilized 
before  being  swallow- 
ed by  the  dry  river. 

This  combination  of 
circumstanced  makes 
Soldier  White’s  rat  her 
a notable  place  in  the 
‘Dry  Fork  communi- 
ty, and  as  the  proprie- 
tor himself  observes, 
somewhat  boastfully, 

there’s  not  a month  -7-a*  ' =*-  i 

passes  bnt  he  sees  a :7  \ f A 

stranger  of  one  sort 

or  another  under  his  Jj 

roof.  The  soldier  is  , — ■■  yj 
personally  a man  wor-  ^ 

thy  of  consideration.  . ' \*K*  Jjji 

He  is  upward  of  sixt  y,  niiirTrfTnTirrii  mdffl 

and  from  bis  peculiar  . 
opportunities  for  see-  7 
mg  f lic  world,  is  more 
cosmopolitan  in  his 

speech  and  vie \vs  than  7 llw'illfll  ImPJS 

most-  of  his  neighbors. 

He  wears  shoes  habit- 

haliy,  and  his  rosi-  ^ 

deuce  exhibits  the  liffjSSffll 

grade  of  civilization 

pertaining  to  a p;u  k~ 

hoise  road.  His  taco,  ' . 

including  bis  stack  of 
hairY  looks  as  if  cant 
in  bronze,  while  bis 

square,  sinewy  bands  -~S^§II 

are  of  the  type  most 
frequently  carved  and 
painted  by  Michael 

Angelo.  His  tall,  athletic  figure  is  a model 
of  strength  and  endurance,  its  proportions 
slightly  modified  at  present,  owing  to  an 
accident.  About  six  weeks  ago,  at  the  saw- 
mill, a log  about  three  feet  across  the  butt 
rolled  over  him,  and  flattened  him  out  con- 
siderably; but  he  thinks  he  is  drawing  up 
to  his  natural  shape  again  by  degrees,  and 
his  ribs  and  back -bone  getting  set  back 
in  their  places.  To  assist  Nature  in  her 
praiseworthy  efforts  at  reconstruction  he 
distends  himself  as  much  as  possible  by  eat- 
ing heartily,  and  greases  hi#  exterior  with 
bear’s  fat. 

Having  never  been  in  the  military  service, 
he  can  not  explain  how  he  got  his  sobriquet 
of  u soldier,”  but  thinks  it  was  simply  a trib- 
ute to  his  youthful  strength  and  activity, 
which  were  extraordinary.  Being  a justice 
of  the  peace  for  Randolph,  he  is  now  some- 
times more  properly  addressed  as  Squire 
White,  which  title  of  dignity  he  prefers. 

The  squire  has  a partner  who  is  worthy 
of  him,  and  a daughter  “ rising  of  sixteen,” 
who  assists  in  the  housekeeping. 

Martha  White  is  entirely  too  pretty  to  be 


MOORISH  TROOT. 

sketched  as  a type  of  the  mountain  maiden. 
A sparkling  brunette,  lithe  and  graceful  as 
a fawn,  she  is  also,  from  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing strangers,  more  affable  in  her  manners 
thau  most  of  her  mountain  cousins.  On  be- 
ing asked  if  she  understood  cooking  trout, 
she  replied,  smartly,  44  You’d  better  catch  a 
mess  first  and  try  me,”  indicating  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  good  fishing  just 
below  the  mill. 

The  nigjor  and  myself  took  the  hint,  and 
soon  booked  a pretty  string  of  small  and  me- 
dium-sized fish.  There  were,  how  ever,  some 
magnates  we  saw  moving  about  in  the  crystal 
water  who  could  not  be  tempted  by  any  bait 
we  had  to  otter.  They  would  glide  out  from 
beneath  the  cool  shadows  of  tin?  boulders,  ap- 
proach our  traps  with  u certain  majestic  delib- 
eration, sometimes  even  rubbing  their  noses 
against  the  hooks,  then,  as  if  satisfied  that 
it  wasn't  worth  the  risk,  would  retire  con- 
temptuously, and  let  the  minors  take  u bite, 
tickled,  no  doubt,  at  fleeing  how  rapidly 
the  youngsters  snapped  and  went  up.  While 
we  were  worrying  with  these  sly  old  rogues, 
Maxtha  came  down  armed  with  a hickory 
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wand,  with  a running  noose  of  horse-hair 
attached  to  the  end.  With  an  arch  smile 
she  requested  us  to  hold  off  for  a while,  and 
let  her  try  her  hand.  Creeping  like  a cat 
over  the  rocks,  she  marked  a grand  old  vo- 
luptuary half  dreaming  among  the  shadows. 
Silently  and  gradually  dropping  her  slender 
noose  into  the  water,  she  drew  it  toward 
him.  As  the  encircling  hair  touched  his  fin,' 
it  suggested  a slight  suspicion  of  mischief, 
and  he  slowly  retreated  to  the  distance  of 
about  half  his  length,  then  resuming  his  in- 
difference again,  lay  balauced  and  immobile, 
very  possibly  felicitating  himself  on  the  su- 
perior wisdom  which  had  enabled  him  to 
detect  the  gilt  and  feathered  shams  displayed 
to  deceive  the  small  fry  of  his  race,  and  the 
lofty  virtue  which  had  taught  him  to  resist 
the  allurements  of  casual  appetite.  The 
next  moment  he  was  whipped  from  the  wa- 
ter by  an  invisible  noose  of  horse-hair,  and 
wriggling  in  Martha’s  cat-like  clutches.  At 
this  success  the  black  eyes  of  the  mountain 
nymph  sparkled,  and  her  plump  cheeks  pit- 
ted with  rosy  dimples.  Quieting  our  ap- 
plause with  a gesture,  she  readjusted  her 
trap,  and  presently  lifted  out  another  beauty, 
then  another,  and  another,  until  she  had 
captured  four  of  the  largest  fish  we  had 
seen — one  weighing  two  and  a half  pounds, 
and  surpassing  any  we  had  taken  with  the 
hook.  Having  thus  justified  her  own  skill, 
she  handed  her  angle  to  the  major,  at  the 
same  time  instructing  him  how  to  use  it. 
But  neither  he  nor  I had  the  dainty  glibness 
of  hand  to  execute  the  trick  successfully, 
and  after  several  awkward  failures  each,  we 
gave  up  and  returned  to  the  house.  The 
trout  at  dinner  were  brown  as  fritters,  and 
verified  another  of  the  pretty  maid’s  accom- 
plishments. 

The  afternoon  was  whiled  away  with  smok- 
ing, sleeping,  and  discoursing  with  Squire 
White  and  his  sprightly  daughter.  We  were 
given  to  understand  that  if  we  could  content 
ourselves  to  remain  a couple  of  days  we  might 
participate  in  some  fun  at  the  house,  as  there 
was  to  be  a goose-plucking,  at  which  all  the 
gay  society  of  the  fork  would  be  gathered. 
Mr.  Rains,  from  Seneca,  had  sent  word  he 
would  be  over.  Dilly  Wyatt  also  would  be 
there  with  her  fiddle,  and  when  she  played 
it  would  set  a cripple  to  dancing. 

And  who  was  Dilly  Wyatt  1 

“ Ye  never  heard  of  Dilly  V9  exclaimed  the 
squire,  with  an  expression  of  gratified  sur- 
prise, as  if  he  had  discovered  a defect  in  our 
education.  “ She’s  our  brag  gal  over  here, 
she  is,  and  strangers  like  to  hear  abont  her.” 

“ Then  do  tell  us  her  story,  to  pass  away 
the  long  evening.” 

The  squire  thrust  his  nervous,  square-cut 
fingers  into  the  shock  of  iron  wire  which 
stood  for  his  hair,  and  after  a preliminary 
rustling  and  scratching  proceeded  to  de- 
liver the  following  narrative,  which  we 


will  endeavor  to  translate  into  smoother 
English,  at  the  risk  of  losing  something  of 
its  original  naivete  and  graphic  point : 

“Several  years  ago  there  was  a young 
stranger  from  the  lowlands  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer months  roaming  about  these  mountains. 
What  brought  him  here  was  never  clearly  un- 
derstood, nor  could  the  limited  fancies  of  the 
natives  ever  suggest  a plausible  motive  for 
his  frequent  visits  and  long  sojourning. 
Some  supposed  he  might  be  a drover  seek- 
ing a lost  steer ; others  reckoned  he  was  one 
of  these  ‘ inchimists’  who  could  tell  brass 
from  gold,  and  was  prospecting  for  miner- 
als; a third  resentfully  suggested  that  he 
must  be  an  engineer  locating  a railroad — a 
nefarious  contrivance  to  increase  taxes  and 
the  price  of  land,  which  would  scare  all  the 
game  out  of  the  country.  Shrewder  gossips 
insinuated  he  was  possibly  a refugee  from 
the  oppressions  of  lowland  law  or  society, 
whose  vague  terrors  occasionally  chilled  the 
hearts  of  free-born  mountaineers  even  in  their 
most  secluded  retreats. 

“ But  neither  the  stranger’s  appearance 
nor  ways  seemed  to  justify  any  of  these 
surmises.  He  was  a handsome  youth,  with 
a wild  romantic  eye,  and  a cataract  of  blonde 
hair  falling  over  his  shapely  shoulders.  Reti- 
cent of  speech  and  shunning  companionship, 
be  seemed  to  take  delight  only  in  savage  and 
solitary  places.  The  hunters  sometimes  met 
him  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  tearing 
through  the  laurel  as  if  pursuing  or  pur- 
sued by  some  ‘wild  varmint.’  Then  he 
would  lie  for  hours  basking  beside  a se- 
questered brook,  idly  watching  the  gam- 
bols of  the  trout  or  the  movements  of  the 
uncivilized  creatures  that  came  down  to 
drink  and  prey  upon  each  other.  Again 
they  would  tell  of  his  reckless  activity  in 
scaling  frightful  precipices,  or  how  he  stood 
upon  the  summit  of  inaccessible  peaks  look- 
ing down  upon  the  eagles.  Always  carrying 
rifle  and  haversack,  he  was  so  heedless  of 
sport  that  he  never  w as  seen  to  bring  in  any 
game.  With  pencils  and  tablets  in  his  pock- 
ets, if  he  ever  sketched  or  wrote,  the  world 
never  heard  of  it.  A worshiper  of  Nature, 
who  sung  no  anthem  to  her  praise,  and  laid 
no  votive  offering  on  her  altars ; an  Alpine 
climber,  who  kept  no  record  of  the  nameless 
heights  he  had  scaled  or  the  lonely  dangers 
he  had  encountered;  a romantic  voluptu- 
ary, content  to  revel  in  beauty  and  sublimi- 
ty without  the  courage  or  ambition  to  re- 
hearse his  emotions  before  a cynical  and  un- 
appreciative world ; a poet  without  verses, 
an  artist  without  works,  a dreamer,  an  idler, 
a genius,  wdiose  life  was  a bold  defiance,  or 
perhaps  an  unconscious  protest  against  a 
society  domineered  by  mercenary  traders  in 
stock,  ‘whose  speech  is  of  oxen,’  or  of  meaner 
speculators  in  stocks,  whose  voices  are  modu- 
lated by  the  rise  and  fall  of  gold,  or  the  sn- 
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| without  the  risk  of  intrusion  into  the  hal- 
lowed precincts  of  liis  ideal  world. 

“ Dilly  Wyatt  was  the  only  child  of  a 
widower,  a stout  herdsman  ami  mighty 
hunter  of  this  wild  valley,  whose  cabin 
stood  in  one  of  its  most  savage  and  seclud- 
ed passes*.  She  was  a tail,  fine-looking  girl 
after  the  mountain  pattern,  beaming  with 
health  and  good  humor,  and  uncommonly 
smart  in  all  the  learning  pertaiuing  to  her 
people.  She  could  cook  and  keep  house 
equal  to  auy  maid  or  wife  on  the  fork. 
She  conld  shear  a sheep,  card  and  spin 
the  wool,  then  knit  a stocking  or  weave  a 
gown  with  a promptness  ami  skill  that  were 
) beyond  rivalry.  Besides  these  feminine  ac- 
compHshments,  she  could  fish,  shoot  with  a 
rifle,  rklo,  swim,  or  skin  a bear,  in  a manner 
to  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the  other  sex, 
“ Our  wandering  artist  hod  frequently 
stopped  at  old  Wyatt’s  cabin,  where,  among 
other  attractions,  he  found  an  ancient  fiddle 
with  which  the  proprietor  had  once  amused 
his  roistering  youth.  Being  an  expert  oh 
the  instrument,  he  sometimes  tuned  it  up 
and  played  for  hours,  to  the  great  delight  of 
When  the  men  were 


pcrlfttively  meanest  traffickers  in  patriotism 
and  politics,  w hose  speeches  till  the  news- 
papers. 

u But  this  worshiping  of  rocks,  rivers:  and 
trees  is  at  best  but  a genteel  phase  of  idol- 
atry— a revival  of  paganism  in  the  (esthetic 
world ; and  solitude  without  one  or  more 
choice  spirits  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  charms  is  a bore  of  unlimited  calibre. 

M The  traditional  hermit  is  always  painted 
with  a bald  head  and  a frosty  Ward,  old, 
ugly,  and  dirty  enough  to  justify  his  own 
disgust  of  society,  find  constrain  the  devil 
himself  to  respect  his  seclusion. 

“ As  time  wore  on  our  Raphaelesqne  re- 
cluse with  the  golden  locks  and  downy  chin 
gradually  relaxed  in  his  social  asceticism, and 
fell  away  from  his  inanimate  and  lonesome 
idols.  , 

“ He  ceased  to  shun  the  friendly  faces  of 
the  set  tiers,  and  was  frequently  seen  warm- 
ing himself  at  their  hearths,  sitting  at  their 
tables,  and  even  sleeping  in  their  beds.  They 
were  entertained  wit  h the  novelty  of  his  cou- 
versatioo,  and  amazed  at  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  his  information,  while  he  found  in 
their  simple  society  gratification  of  bis  nat- 
ural longing  for  human  speech  and  presence 


father  and  daughter, 
gone  Dilly  took  up  the  fiddle  herself,  and 
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downfall  of  its  tallest  ehieftuiuB.  The  Wy- 
atte  sui  beside  their  Jowly  hearth  glksitig'- 
with  pine  km>t^vatHl  u»ou4shtti&iJy  mivotoped 
in  clouds  of  smoke  and  &$ke»v  tn  ytkieh  the 
lather  mspoijded  uetiaxilly  vrith  tuiunt^r 
puffs  fiTjtti  Ms*  root  pipn,  w hite  IHUy  com 
coated  iiny  vugue  umnnimis*  idle  might  have 
felt  behind  her  darling  ftdtite  Anon  the 
old  man  removed  bit*  pipe,  anil  prtekuig  Ms 
ears- as  if  to  i^teetr  sui&e  especial  note  df  the 
tumultuous  ctinrivhri  Without,,  eitdidmed, 

• 'VD’y*  henrtkau  milyr 

u She  fcnawered,  with  a nervous  start 
‘ Wli&t,  i$  U-f  daddy  t Did  yon  hear  any 
body  V V1  ; ' 

0o  motioned  and  her;  ^training 

uari»m  timo  presently  hwgre  <tt  a idw  rr^diuj^ 
Sound  distiuguvshahte.  amiifet  the  titful 
yqtcea  of  the  tempeart;  by  its  gfc^dhtess  m$. 
continuity, 

•ftvSfc-  they  listened  tfmre  was  & «UtW»hi 
swelling  s:»f  the  stnrru,  iYdjowcd  by  a ctafili 
m hndrm^m  and  stun  uing:  that  it  see  mini  gte 
if  a whole  limganoe  of  thmidet-bo]i& likaii. 
bio  vr  u up  at  Once . 05 d W yutt  started  $0 

his  lent  staring  wildly  upward  at  i he  roof 
of  his  tremMitig  eabinf  while  I be  daiigbiet 
snatched  u darning  brand  and  imbed  put 
into  the  dafkdhse.  By  the  flash  of  her  bifd* 
she  saw  peat  ht  hand  a freshly  npLeaved 
wall  of  earth  and  roots  higher  than  the 
chimney  top,  sunt  stretching  away  <e:ro^, 
fences  and  cabbage  patches  the  prostrate 
body  of  a mighty  tree  which  had  long  ovef* 
.shadowed  ijudr  humble  dwelling. 

4‘ 4 Come  back,  gal/  cried  the  father,  re- 
suming bis  pipe  and  kin  stolidity  at  once. 

* Tbo  fork  is  hp  god  the  big  beudock  te 
down.  My  Wd  iflight-  well  go  to  bod/ 

*•  Thr  *t**md  rmruibg  diklrtiitl  through 
clouds  god  mist**  wbteb  hung  on  bilf*4dte» 
d U0y^re^topi9 * mgs  put  tmi  to 

dry.  /ttelan  wa«  i^MV  folding  ixp  his 
i flaedd  WsmMHtgs,  ami  Aqimfiiiit  resrtug 
languidly  bn  hi*  eutpiy  wutepxig-po*,  but 
rivey  Was  fuii  from  bank  to  bank*, 
tiod  egroemig  liko  u ^gd  hbi).  After break  - 
fast  thy  old  aian  mounted  hi#  nog  and  rode 
away  toward  White  % tb  gossip  ktseift 

tWVto)l(u  anil  h ok  utter  ci  grist  he  Uadpar- 
f*ied  i^ro  Spgje  »laJrk;VdtbrV‘  was  left 

alum*  to  tend  her  household  aOairs  hud  thirst? 
a vagite  uneasiness  about  her  <d>seiit  friend. 

Tim  day  pneavd  enupgjk  between 

spinning,  tjdilHugr  hiul  atrolliUg  tip  find 
down  the  at  ream » Vaiuly  listening  for  some 
signal  nail,  and  srmlhiug  her  eyes  into  the 
depths  of  the  opposite  i‘or*>st  Cate  mj  the 
afternoon  ^h^:iyAB':ht«(!rt*tyd  .by  bearing  & dis- 
tant ntb'-^lioj.,  and  hurrying  op  the  si  roam 
for  half  a nrile  <o-  tuoret  she  diwt»r-«etl 
tii iViugiv  tiib  mist  thk  iigiiTo  of  a am n 'fciUOr-. 
giiig  !>>m  t hk  iwlhki  doi  t he  furtlorr  sbor^ 
Flashed  Wiiii  ihe  sighty  dhe  iiuvo  u rii)gm^! 
ifiUhm  whkh  evtdeatiy  ^ track  thn  wgndoi'* 
eFs  eai%  ami  was  atmwered  by ’■■.%  fts.ldei 


being  op^  uf  those . who  ^ould  .JftijlJi'i 

to  any  hud  every  tiling,  she  soon  leane  d n» 
yilay  aevvnd  adm  upn«i  it\  Neifttirne  tip = Vhk 
dvr  returned  she  mifprised  him  wit  h her  new 
iicromvdisbuientvhud  lu\  percei  ving  that  she 
had  both  taste  for  music  uu«l  a,  will  to  learin 
uiuletlook  to  initiate  tier  regularly  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  art.  Hus  tiinoand  teachings 
were  not  wasted,  for  she  learned  with  mir- 
yrising  rapidity,  and  suou  devutoped^ery  tie- 
eided  talent. 

'•  Theneetbrth  it  might  have  been  ob- 
served that  tho  OTrutie  stranger  was  less  fre- 
ijneiftiy  beard  in  i 1m  wildurtu^s,  atul  oft* 
ener  $eeh  in  the  y iei  jiity  of  old  Wyatt’s  so- 
ciable d welilng;  w‘bilrf  Dilly^  aeij ua intatieos 
wa&L\,  uuhr/yed  with  her  incrwising  abseufc- 
miudednbss  and  continual  h aiiuiiing  of  dun- 
thue^/indh  ih  and  but  of  selt^on.  lint 
it  was  anturul  tMiongh  f wheu  wearied  with 
bin  oMfii  l«opKM>rot<>  woys)  the  f^ueher  should 
diid  u kdhtee  iu  the  company  of  so  apt  and 
wiiUog  k pupit,  wA  that  the  mountain 
tmiiiietb  amidst  Her  rude  aftitnundiDgs, 
should  be^miv  etmniored  «f  law  gentle  and 
engaging  urt,  Fojrihnbftdy:-  •'weiv  riu 
ineibljoHmoe  goskipk  M Utftwt  to  Aiiggo^t  tlul  l 
it  might  be  the  iirtist  iihdead  of  the  lift 
Thudetiii^ens  of  tfa e are.tiet  much, 

given  to  sootiruehhdify , mid  we  may  proceed 
with  our  Btoiy  Without  indulging  iu  iuiy 
■ . ibf.  siVrtniaes.  ;-v 

*' One  morning?  after  having  given  Difty 
her  in  uphill  tusfvuntion  usual,  the  iVitist 
stoml  hie  haversack  with  jmioe  cold  vie tnalsr 
and  ptomising  to  'return  by  evehihgi  struck. 
am>Btt  the  dry  river  and  disappeared  iti  the 
forest.  The  botfugers  iv^re  m aoenstomed 
to  his  ecrexifTO  l oai-ses  that  his  failure  to 
appear  at  thb  uppuihtod  hoar  excited  no  dur- 
piise  or  uiieA^iui^s.v  Next  day  was  stirnny. 
A windy  temim&t  swept  r (n*  w^ods,  atoi  th6 
raiVi  cairie  dow  p like  a wa, Duripg 
tJiKf  night  that  followed  the  rtfomt  swelled 
to  a » h urrieAhcn  Tn^-tops  Wvei>».  whirled 
thtongh ; tlib  miirky  air  like  tlHstl«wl(*w«> 
and  th^  fdrest  shrieked  and  howled  fur  the 
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about,  like  a cry  for  help.  Then  the  figure 
tottered  forward,  sunk,  and  disappeared 
among  boulders  and  thickets. 

“Agitated  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears, 
she  repeated  her  calls  again  aud  agaiu, 
awakening  the  echoes  far  up  in  the  mount- 
ains, but  no  response  from  any  living  voice. 
Then,  as  if  struck  with  a sudden  thought, 
she  hurried  hack  to  the  house,  and  in  a short 
time  returned  clad  iu  a scanty  linsey  gown, 
bare -armed  and  barefooted,  with  a stout 
package  tied  firmly  on  the  top  of  her  head. 
Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  lips  were  compressed, 
aud  there  was  resolution  expressed  in  every 
feature  and  movement.  Scanning  the  sav- 
age torrent  above  and  below,  she  hesitated 
for  a few  moments,  as  if  instinctively  calcu- 
lating its  force  and  speed,  then  nimbly  de- 
scending to  the  edge,  filing  herself  into  the 
raging  water.  A few  bold  strokes  brought 
her  to  the  mid-current,  which  swept  her 
away  light  m a feather  in  a whirlwind. 

“ The  girl  had  evidently  underrated  the 
power  of  the  stream,  but  she  was  a strong 
and  confident  swimmer,  and  in  spite  of  the 
resistless  downward  sweep,  continued  to 
strike  vigorously  for  the  further  shore,  hold- 


i ing  her  head  erect,  as  if  intent  on  keeping 
her  bundle  dry  at  all  hazards.  Amidst  the 
heaving  and  hailing  of  the  mad  current  her 
downward  course  was  so  rapid  that  it  was 
difficult  to  estimate  her  transverse  progress ; 
but  as  she  approached  a beml  iu  the  river, 
just  at  the  head  of  a succession  of  falls,  it 
might  have  been  noted  that  the  color  for- 
sook her  cheek,  and  her  efforts  became  more 
hurried  and  spasmodic.  Suddenly,  as  if 
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landing-place  she  stumbled  upon  the  body  its  contents  on  the  sward — a cold  corn  pone 
of  a man  lying  prostrate  among  the  bushes,  j partially  soaked  in  mnddy  water,  some  greasy 
Beside  him  was  a rille,  dropped  from  the  slices  of  fried  venison,  and  a small  dusk  of 
nerveless  grasp;  his  clothes  were  drenched  j liquor. 

and  torn  in  shreds;  his  upturned  face,  half  “Hilly  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed, 
hidden  by  the  tangled  hair  and  battered  hat.  4 Not  dead  yit,  by  a long  sight,  but  only  jist 
was  white  and  mot  ionless  as  death..  On  the  half  starved.  Bee  what  I’ve  brung  ye,  my 
bravo  girl’s  face  the  dawning  smite  of  recog- ' pretty  boy j* 

nition  was  suddenly  quenched.  With  from- 1 But  at  the  sight  of  the  bread  and  meat 
hi i tig  haste  she  loosed  the.  bundle  from  her  ; the  languid  eyes  closed  again,  as  if  in  token 
head,  and  laying  it  on  a rock,  drop}»ed  on  her  of  refusal.  Then,  tenderly  encircling  the 
A few  moments  after  youth's-  clammy  head  with  her  plump  arm. 


knees  beside  the  body 
she  started  from  the  cold  embrace  with  a 
countenance  all  radiant  with  joy,  and  quick- 
ly opening  her  precious  package,  displayed 
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•vThw  fallowed  tla*  resomuied  af  nw 
hitctfy  wtuiek,  as  liJH  pfd lid  lips  inet  those  df 
tlie  devoted  girl’*  twndsy-»totf  !e>  Tbe  tuuo 
iy  stinntiant agisted  esliaimted  nature  across 
Wt+  marrow  bridge  which  led  from,  death  to 
life.  The  patient  opefarb  his  eyes,  sat  up 
alone,  iiml  consented  to  nibble  xiittle  iW  the 
eonobreiul  ruul  veoiatftb.  la  the  mean  fcfttip 
the  indefatigable  tarric  bmljcolleetiM!  a heap 
of  wnod,  and  by  xhe&na  of  tile  ritfe  kindled  a. 
bbiitiug  tiny  oiid  warmed  a port  km  of  the 
&muL-  to.'  redder  it  more  savcvry  and  wlmle- 
*o me-  _ ■ '’  ' , . \ ' -v  ’*  • ' ' ‘ , 

^ Ityirdi;  food,  and  fire  bad  m>  far  restored 
Xlie^ttuderer  thttt  lie-  was  enabled  tcf  give  a 
brief  account  of  his  absence,  He  bad  strolled 
many uauies^  away  toward  the  simimit  of  tlu? 
Buck-  Uoin%  where  .htf  if m ti&vizhi  its  the 
siontif  Having  enteh  Of  lus  provisions.  he 
undertook  &v  xetbfn,  fell  troma  ledge  of  rock 
;XO<!  .ftpwiinod  3d* -.inf We,  and  Hum;  crippled 
:iuij  half  starved,  lie  had  spenb  terrible 
d at  -s  Hi  en  deavoniig  t«  «ira^  Mawsetf  ba  ck  to 
rho  cabin-  Now  be  required  only  fciieUci 
and  rest , but  the  stream  was  still  iinpas^a* 
Ijljty .and  fi  bin  Kprai tied  ankle  timi 

exhaustion  he  \va»  incapable  i»f  Uieorndtivda 
To-  A city  .b<Ubv  the  situation  ymgUt 
pea  red.  hopeless ; but  Dilly  imt  berji  uf 
the-.-Wivaisf-' in  ‘bo  seared  by  an  owh*  ft* ..ty 
tuarveiously  short  time,  with  moss  an/1  hem- 
lock tWig^  rfre  bad  made  tilled  wlueh>  gilder 
the  drfumstAuiw,  might  have  l>een  esteem- 
t5$  1 u xnrione.  A eutmpy  of  evergreen  bmigliH 
sheltered  if  hi  on  tin?  sky,  while  a biasing  dm 
dispelled  unwholesome  damps  hud  ilidiiscd 


I an  ait  of  cheerfuLne**  arorifoh  Tbv  rrnmrj  wtis 
of  the  mea t and  Uriu k were  placed  beside  i t, 
and  x bey  hollowed  surface  of  a coiLvnnietit 
rnek  contained  several  gallons  of  frr*h  rain- 
water to  quench  tlie  invalid  s thirst,  if  re- 
•tpiltwh  HegxrdiUg  these  arnuigi  nnuts  w i f U 
?>  smilo  of  satisfaction*  the  tom n in ip  heroine 
cixt  short  ka  grateful  Speech  by  oilier ing  her 
patient  ft*  lie  still  ami,  get  ft  good  night’s 
uleep.  v liy  morning/  bard:  she,  d the  fork 
will  lie  ilow  n,  <i»id  dftd  ’ll;  t>.rch  ye  over  ro 
•the-  house  <m  hia. hum*/  y.  i - ’ ' -• 
stars  were  ;kh.iftitvg , 

leave,  and  vr?dking,  some  dedaure  up  s 1 * < * 
Hirvauv  hi  ibid  o kmgtw  HAveep  Mf  hubrokcn 
tHfintuit,  she  bohliy'  i he  k£a&,  And 

De^cbed  the  cabin  in  safety; 

'*  juo;  n tug  tii^  rfver  bed  W^s  jiearly 

d5rt:,  and  hy  ahm}*#.  the  iutaVid  bad  been 
trunsfart^td  to  old  Hyatt’s  caldn.  Hy>  Ipid 
slept  profnimdiv.tuid  wn\s  refreshed  ; but  his 
ankle  Wu^  f«ut?bpy  swcil»-d,  ,4 ntl  it  tdok  a 
iortuigbtY  to  &A  him  fairly  mi  his 

feet  ogam.  Wlien  the  time  oann  for  the 
Hivmiggr  <o  irtiYe  lie  }U*efesed  u pretty fbai  of 
looney:  in  to  obi  Wyatt’s  li^d,  and  tlumketl 
the  daughter  with  n womuth  mid  fallii***  uf 
speeidi  which  ought  to  have  been  sutisfae* 
(v>ry  < but  there  wps  at  the  sotue  time  o 
serve  and.  even  statcbnrf^  of  manner  which 
rut  her  womntWj  the  warm  hearted  gir).  tie 
wm it,  and  ret urned  no  niore/? 

^ Ami  did  fe  go  ofTf  anil  forget  mrh  a girl 
US  that  t'  exelaimed  liick,  indlgtm  i nl j-/  ^ Uy 
thui  fb>n  DL  byvom^ 

Y Veiy  chi  c alri w 


suggb«tvil  the  maytiV 
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‘Mjut  iti  your  case  that  might  lie  thought  a 
poor  return  tor  a heroic  service  ” 

“ I reckon  tic  hasn't  quite  forgot  her,”  said 
White  \ “ for  hit's  been  the  butt  eend  of  four 
year  sence  he  was  up  here,  ami  every  year 
regular  lie  semis  some  nice  present  to  her  or 
tin;  old  man*  Due  thing  was  an  elegant  new 
fiddle,  and  the  way  she  touches  it  it  sounds 
like  an  angel’s  harp.** 

To-morrow  she'll  be  at  the  goose- pluck- 
ing, and  well  tarry  to  see  the  heroine,  and 
dance  to  her  music. 

Next  morniug  we  were  out  early  after  the 
trout,  trying  to  earn  our  breakfast  before 
we  ate.  While  thus  engaged  we  saw  a doz- 
en or  more  girls  crossing  the  ford  below  t he 
mill.  The  scene  was  picturesque,  reminding 
Cockney  of  “ Hiuupty  Diunpty,’’  except  that 
about  New  York  the  w ater  is  somewhat  deep- 
er. They  were  evidently  rw  route  for  our  an- 
ticipated frolic,  and  were  chattering  like  a 
flight  of  crows,  until  they  caught  sight  of 
the  strangers.  Then  sudden  silence  fell  upon 


them,  and  they  huddled  like  frightened  par- 
tridges, those  who  had  shoes  dodging  into 
fence  corners  to  put  them  on,  and  those  who 
had  none  w aiting  with  their  fingers  in  their 
months* 

People  who  have  become  wearied  or  dis- 
gusted with  the  overloaded  fashions  of  the 
day  would  naturally  be  charmed  with  the 
simplicity  of  these  mou  nt  ain  nymphs.  There 
was  hot  a hoop,  clugnon,  hustle,  panier, 
ikmuee,  nor  furbelow  in  the  company,  and 
bsueh  as  wore  two  garments  had  precise- 
ly twice  as  many  as  some  of  their  sisters. 
Some  had  shoes  and  some  had  none,  and 
such  as  worn  not  absolutely  bare-headed 
shaded  their  complexions  with  sun  -bonnets, 
straw  tints,  or  the  more  common  and  grace- 
ful head  handkerchief.  Favored  belles  wore 
ornamental  horn  combs  in  their  hair,  and 
were  rather  profusely  decorated  with  bright 
buttons,  gilt  spools,  and  the  tinsel  used  in 
packing  muslins  ami  calicoes,  which  repre- 
sented jewelry.  The  breast  of  one  fair  dam- 
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I guessed  were  her  own  “ pensdes  musicaiesj” 
composed  perhaps  during  the  long  autumn 
twilights  while  she  sat  iu  the  cabin  alone. 

The  girl  was  robust  in  her  cheerfulness, 
and  took  a leading  part  in  organizing  and 
directing  the  frolic,  although  I fancied,  as 
is  always  the  poet’s  privilege,  that  one 
might  discover  an  underlying  shadow  in  her 
cloudy  eyes  and  a sadness  in  the  cadences 
of  her  music — traces  of  a sorrow  so  true  and 
bravo  that  it  scorned  nursing  and  needed 
none. 

After  the  mid-day  dinner  our  party  was 
swelled  by  a number  of  young  bucks  from 
the  neighborhood,  aud  the  dancing  com- 
menced. The  movements  at  first  were  rath- 
er shy  and  constrained,  but  a few  rounds 
with  the  inspiriting  strains  of  Dilly’s  music 
warmed  their  blood  and  started  the  wheels 
of  gayety  to  buzzing.  We  had  all*  done 
our  best  in  playing  the  agreeable  to  the 
ladies  to  avoid  ofieuding  the  jealous  sus- 
ceptibilities of  their  native  beaux,  and  as 
strong  drink  is  not  commonly  introduced 
at  the  Dry  Fork  assemblies,  wo  had  near- 
ly got  through  the  afternoon  without  an 
accident. 

With  his  usual  luck,  however,  Cockney 
narrowly  escaped  getting  us  into  a row. 
Delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  showing 
off  his  strong  points,  he  had  been  exceed- 
iugly  gay  aud  promiueut  in  the  dance,  but 
becoming  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the 
succession  of  jigs,  reels,  and  square  figures, 
he  asked  Miss  Roy  if  she  understood  the 
round  dances.  That  young  lady  signified 
• her  willingness  to  shake  a foot  to  any  tune 
that  could  be  started,  and  promptly  took 


her  place  on  the  floor  beside  the  gallant. 
Encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm,  Augustus 
politely  requested  the  fiddler  to  “please 
give  us  a polka.”  The  mystified  musician 
was  silent;  and  the  equally  mystified  partner, 
red  as  a trout  about  the  gills,  delicately  at- 
tempted to  elude  the  embarrassing  embrace. 
He,  entirely  absorbed  with  the  idea  of  elec- 
trifying the  assembly  with  his  graceful 
whirls,  reiterated  his  call  for  a polka,  ma- 
zourka,  waltz,  or  auy  round  dance,  and  per- 
sisted in  holding  on  to  his  retreating  com- 
panion. 

At  length  a tall,  iron-bound  forester,  who 
had  been  squirming  with  jealousy,  forgot 
his  hospitable  politeness,  and  laying  his 
heavy  hand  on  Cockney’s  shoulder,  exclaim- 
ed, “ Lookee  here,  mister.  Our  gals  won’t 
stand  huggin’  on  sich  short  acquaintance, 
they  won’t,  ah.” 

Augustus  was  himself  electrified,  and  the 
house  buzzed  with  mingled  laughter  and  in- 
dignation. 

The  major,  prompt  in  all  social  emergen- 
cies, stepped  forward  and  explained  the 
situation.  Cockney  apologized  to  the  lady 
aud  the  company,  and  the  big  woodman 
made  amends  for  his  rudeness  by  a grasp  of 
the  hand  so  friendly  and  penitent  that  it 
brought  tears  to  the  recipient’s  eyes. 

The  menaced  storm  being  thus  dissipated, 
and  it  being  near  sunset,  there  was  a gen- 
eral interchange  of  compliments  and  invita- 
tions, and  the  party  broke  up — those  who 
lived  near  at  hand  returning  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  and  others,  including  the 
musician,  who  lived  at  a distance,  staying 
over  until  next  day. 


MOTHER 

It  was  early  morn  when  Mother  Michaud 
Passed  by  the  guard  at  the  city  gate, 

Drowsily  measuring,  to  and  fro, 

The  narrow  length  of  the  iron  grate. 

Still,  far  and  faint  In  the  twilight  swoon, 

Where  dark  and  dawning  at  struggle  meet, 

Like  her  own  pale  shadow,  the  waning  moon 
Hung  lonely  over  the  lonely  street 

By  winding  stairway  and  gable  quaint— 

Carved  over  again  in  shade  below— 

By  arch  and  turret  and  pillared  saint, 

With  lightsome  step  walked  Mother  Michaud. 

Pleasant  it  was  in  the  smoky  town 
The  rosy  old  country  face  to  see! 

The  high  white  cap  and  the  peasant  gown 
Brought  up  a vision  of  Normandie — 

Normandie,  with  its  fair  green  swells, 

The  sweep  of  its  orchards’  flowery  flood, 

Ways  that  wind  into  woody  dells. 

Com  fields  red  with  the  poppy’s  blood. 


MICHAUD. 

There,  in  the  corner,  the  wheel  stood  still 
That  used  to  whir  like  the  bees  on  the  thatch ; 

The  cherries  might  tap  on  the  window-sill, 

And  the  vine,  unloosened,  lift  the  latch ; 

But  Mother  Michaud  had  left  behind 
The  sun  and  scent  of  her  native  plain, 

Far  over  the  darkling  hills  to  find 
The  face  of  her  youngest  son  again. 

Nine  long  years  had  come  and  gone, 

Nine  long  years,  since  the  April  day 

When  into  the  mists  of  the  early  dawn 
He  melted,  a kindred  mist,  away. 

And  year  after  year  the  bright  boy-face, 

That  never  came  back  from  that  cloud-land  dim 

Beckoned  her  out  of  the  empty  space. 

Till  It  drew  her  at  last  to  follow  him. 

Lonely  and  dark  In  the  da'wnlng  spread 
The  city’s  tangle  of  court  and  street; 

Bnt  the  stones  that  answered  her  hurrying  tread 
Had  echoed  before  to  his  passing  feet  I 
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Find*  Mm,  so  jr**v*  kiwi  a(  Thin  S 

Cimhu-A  like  a wolf,  'tvitft  llioife  wotfiah  <\y«*  f 
Death  with  nevpr  a mother**  kfiy*,  . . v v 
Bnfj  ymv  low  moon  tfmjia  onr«t'th<>  rk^! 

Forward  she  t^tung,  In  Uur  hi  n»* 

Pall  overhead  tin  the  car*  went  f>y— 

:AS\  her  Mini  lb  that  ttramlrif?  gnzo, 

,A>1  her  strength  in  that  mmldorict]  cry. 

He  turned,  aa  it  smote  throagh  Ids  rhilllnc:  «»;»>  . 

Their  VI  Id  «ww*  met— and  the  cart  tlrovo  dri. 
Bo  Mother  Mlch&ricL  aftfcr  uiue  long  y»jHK>», 
Looked  into  the  face  of  her  yountm*t  »on. 


Lonely  And  flnrk.v— Rot  a *nim«9}  a darA, 
Strike  on  the  w;iw  liko  h s.aihten  IjJow 
dftwr  rip  to  the  shadowy  At  Air, 

Out ..of  the  tumult.  Mother  Mlclihud! 


Clatter*  the  street  to  the  soldJcnO  tramp, 
Pile  on  file-,  with  a Stately  tdiecn, 

Under  the  flare  of  tfi»>  flifnl  l imp 
Held  lirgU  In  the.  care  that  roife  betvreen. 


The  hc/ul*  carved  otvt  the  doorway  then* 
Grin  into  vieV  (or  a mome  nt  plain. 
Mocking  tht*  mote,  he«dMtnv«J  star* 

Of  the  mother  who  finds  her  son  again. 
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T*i  f.  ooi.vxiuiv 


\\T  E rwbed  Biiualo  l&tn  on  Thursday  board  in  high  spirits,  am!  led  the  way  *rp 

T i /JrpVi*  ' t-t)  tliV  the  huhivrdiktf  «titU^  out  upon  til?  *mro\v 

do.ek , witVlmt  lUiui  hope  of  fUuUiig  mu  hoot,  writ*  derk.  •*  Thfi  MiriAgU  has  guilt',  out 
advert i#ed  to  lee.  yd  tit  tifvo  o'clock,  • v*liifkv. at<*  burned  behind  us,  olid  Our  faces 

give  it  tip.  Aunt  ftuili,  mid  go  t(>  tlovTidi  turned  *<>\vrtoj  the  netting  huh,  Aunt  liucy* 
jftou*e  fer  • sulfl  • w*jjp  jfihfiip  the- 

nfcgfy' thought#  W*w.  m '^ddm&kd  idaeiivg  them  iri  fi  row  by  the  kail- 
NVsgitrm  wluire  wo  had  spent  the  provhm*  h\g<  ihn*  ;we  mt.  add  watch  oil.  the  sreiutlio* 
whe  lo'v --—the -dusky  wmohmise,  tlwe  mov dug  Ian* 

' Utvo  i?  up.  Si*«y  ? .Nit c^r  ! ThmVm  farm*  Htitf  the  medley  nf  tfruxig*  mdses,  the 
like  it  git.!;1'  %iu<l  litfr  brotjuir  Alorrifc, « diaft-  hurry  sim.l  hu^fl»>  Of  an  foTand  port  eon©  of 
'vaier  Fi^hiiVaU;  ; ; tin?  live  largo,  cities  of  the  fre*lv  ’tfoiur  mm*. 

“ Well,  at  iwy  rate,  do  not  « .dl  mo  Sissy  " For  some  time  l enjoyed  the  imyeUy  of  tie 
VAVdint^  in  fi  Riioio,  Utfie  FerniM-imt  f A sight*  hut  at  length  thF  confusion.  Yceuried 
Way  ttf?,  My.  tvtiy  other  both  ©re&  aud  ears,  acid  1 proposed  tv  Persia 

“ Norvj  children, 3 began,  fi  let  m haCe  that  we  should  go  tu<mr  state-foam. 

{w>«  .s'  u What,  cnisfl  the  start,  Aunt  fciu*2  i ara 
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fy  a .vs  Lukv  Iul«\  add  mundo#  Via wnnl  \U.\lr  stool*  having  b»s.*w  tPniiv  earned  oft 
Alter  a turbid . WA0i#*i$4[ Mpmtu?,;  *nth  vm  j %a#fc 

(orUVro  tre^j  ititfe  »i^  bdeit  potfc  grid  Jtarwy  fdbb«i$p< 

wider  ekwyiwfert » anvxu,  Vo  mV-  bread.  pie,  awl  pHdfVnig-  tinned  i he*  lull 

After  a ^ruggliog;  Toilet  Persia  and  I h etit  of  hm , uort  the  pale women  adrteel  e<»pin»f* 
opt  lifti*  t-U»  -ahia,  mtr  fJibPtihts  iiihwl  on  draught  of  feu,  hnd  fed  fbrir  babies  w »f it 
) M>t  coffee.  A women  Mnf  silently  fit'* at ih  genoroioMy  bea|H*d  upon  their knife- 

on  the/  red  Ydi  Ypt  iiml  wiitelmd  Uny  1rtftrtp8+  A rtoUcait?  widow  opposite  atfritidV 

^toward, with  hmupy  *yr» «$*  be kpert  uparnt ; *$  oUf  'gi'Dtjdfi  % W #mu«nvjfat  pa*#* 
rtown  on  fcffher  MiVofilwp  Idr^lsiWth liiytpg  t.^auir  and  anaftwatte  air;;  vr*  fnind  ivi  *fo 
mathematical find j ‘ vt'##  a £otfth<?fu?f  fttftm  Afttobt ; h**,r  m to- 
bringing  :tfyfc  go^fc^  ftrk  iff  *uv|*  hand,  Uko  i>Atjy>ukartr,lrY«-u^'l)Yr'i>«  • * Jtfnb  ¥*yi*nt”  iuid 
u magteltifb  IV  vv  mtms  tvv  biv?>k>V>r.  umi-  her  v-irtt  murkprt  d^rroex*. 

tew  er  8tiU  uk*  ?mc  ttfrng.  A group  .d’weboob  , *’  Hon*  do  yhn  JWI,  dear  ?”  >aid  wn>. 

iprU  tftmi  l/tir-a, two  geittfomou  from  Albany,  j K Wrv  weak'/’ replied  M>;v  fV-yiou . rai*iiig 
the  pale  wotm'n,  and  oor  p^rly  for  mod  fojir  •:  ?i*rr  larg**  *vye*  languidly  , " wy  nerve*  are 
«>ase,s  rtown  rh^Uotg  Ulrt»>-  wtirtt’-at  dip  hfrtti*  quite  rim  nr  rest ; ] feci  svnrrt  iy  auto  Ua  raise 
tlixr  bluff  rapt; up  py*  a nrt  oM  tlv«\  boa*  rny  breO/’  Thru  to  |jfv>  Vf ttjtor^V 

ors  ^vlth  rt y pwii itrn *wm.  A tali  >i?utig  mnN  nnrt  a spoonful  olf 

loan  upy*efit<*<i  toward  fbb  o?id  of  tho  lOrak  wnaaffirtd  you  wotikl  su%r;  tbr 

»tu<l  wried  iiff  reiayA  of  too  and  iua$t  to  a :r'.*ir»Vjk;*«tl' lVurftt)h>'*T  hsiid  •anotlior,. ivmUig  fi>r 
stoto-rc»*wraitA  iwi  officer  in  uu«in*As  >1  nlfotiri ; ward  vttih  u-  HyvtipatlvMng  glome, 
cathtvtn  frcmif  t hi*  forward  itoik*  urn)  ate  bm  ’ **  Yr^:  I fmated  f iuk^,  and  TbO' 

breakiV^t  with  luil itaiy  kibspiitch..  ' re  *:i ‘ was  much  blamed.  8lb:  obliged 

*•  How  do  >701  lik<  bfing  rorfcfttl  in  the  to  <0*£  mr > an^woirert  ilr*?,  IVjioil 

rraiDe  of  the  d^p1  Armt  Run?  Y^n.  }xmh  JipljOjig  be^df  io  cubiioge  aiu|  pr46t<b'«#  xfp* 
her  p^Uv  tldk  iii«>iuingr  *al<l  .m:fe-;.‘  ]r»rppHjtt4iri|r  tin*  bfeili;  and  glnurijig  line 

♦ joovdfwiy;  :;gub.»!>  to  ware,  l die  butf;'?i\  *•’  Wairej*.  I tJjiuk 

:i:Tiur-)iw\  not  m$  iin>*  rhing^-  r?aUI  I oould  fame  n pie:kb*.M 


« V*r«ia,  with  i\  nimiitig  glatteo..  !'  \l  Told  Bfurbe*  I knew  yen  ^mrtd  he  \vv,rn 

4i  Bread  rimf  we'vfi  taetod  may  ^»tmdbue«  ; ovrt  this  10*0010^,  ’ ^aiu  a large  man  whom 
ret.nHr'’  aang  my  iumirlphh*  nephPYr;  he  ' f bey  embed  M>emeral.v 
tied  dfowtii  Mjs,  dtrgw  Kut  b^n\v'  Yeutiiriiig  | rt  \Aror«  oiitf  .A1.b;^r«s«», ;l no.,  -^ta'in- 
bn -il&ek*.  -.  inn.  i wm  alwayn  the 

To  want  dhinf  i -hnip  -'the  w igtl  aitbaldeel  ■f«Mli‘-ii^:;'  tl^v 

ami  the-  n«gur<  to  hboyr  thein-  vhetahh*  wivb  a*i  .-x hn Wuitr- 

aelvetf.  The  tail  \ o>i ng  innn  opfw>are«f  wifh  « r l flunk  1 will  iry  une  of  tbu^  .du»pe.n 
a lirxU*  blonde  wife  : niofY  ^oinon, of  vprimu*'  Hlie,  mnnnonal,  mol hm'uis,  Ho  < ao, 

agi^,  «a t • vn  t he  ^>l:ia|  iHrt'ld  b>n  mnebx  tlb  nj-  fii nvV  ili^hy 0 bd  yHjkiiig  l^ek  iii  her 

aelve^  aitdibjp,  and  hresbunrtw  aud  fudrera  ciiuirr  ruHil  tlo.*  lr»aded  plate  iel n rned. 
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southern  diorc  in 
plain  view,  a monot- 
onous coast  T with 
nothing  in  its  ap- 
pearance to  convey 
any  inti  mat  ion  of  the 
weal tli  and  agricul- 
tural luxuriance  of 
the  great  State  of 
Ohio.  Presently  the 
spires  of  Cleveland 
eaiuo  into  sight,  a 
cloud  of  smoke  rest- 
ing over  the  city  com- 
ing from  the  iron- 
raills  and  oi  1 -refiner- 
iea  crowded  together 
on  the  marshy  fiat  of 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley. 
The  wind  had  gom 
down,  the  lake  wa> 
calm,  uud  the  ail 
much 


warmer  than 
in  breezy  Buffalo : 
the  passengers  gath- 
ered on  the  forward, 
deck,  the  school-girls 
responding  shyly  to 
the  courtesies  of  the 
At b a ny  gen  tie m en , 

the  lit  tie  blonde,  care- 
fully veiled,  leaning  on  her  liusbamfs  arm, 
and  Mrs.  Peyton,  in  a comfortable  arm-chair, 
bestowing  upon  the  Forest  City  the  honor 
of  a languid  survey. 

“ What  kind  of  a place  is  Cleveland,  cap- 
tain V9  said  an  aucie tit  clergyman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  a patronizing  air. 

“Goo<  1 eriougli  place;  *ily,  though.”  ro 
plied  the  cajdaitj. 

“ Ah—  yes.  Petroleum  wells  in  operation 
here,  I believe  V* 

The  captain  looked  at  the  questioner  a 
moment,  as  if  to  fathom  such  a depth  of  ig- 
norance, but  encountering  the  bland  superi- 
or smile  of  the  Eastern- fossil,  he  gave  it  up, 
and  merely  said,  “No  wells  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  Sr.” 

“ Ah— yes.  I remember  uow.  There  is,  I 
believe,  a tunnel  owned  by  the  Free  South 
Pipe  Improvement  Company,  by  means  of 
which  the  crude  petroleum  Im  forced  to  Cleve- 
land, there  refined,  and  exported  to  Europe 
direct;  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  iron- 
clad tank  ships  built  for  the  purpose.” 

“You  might  know  that  chap  was  a min- 
ister, now,”  muttered  the  mate.  “He  may" 
have  uncommon,  but  he  certainly  aiu’t  got 
common  seuno.” 

Now  the  Columbia  let  loose  her  unearthly 
double  whistle,  » high  shriek  and  a deep 
roar  in  due  dissonant  chord,  three  times  re- 
peated ; then  her  bead  turned  in  toward 
shore,  and  a gang  of  wild  men  appeared 
from  the  lower  regions,  and  ranged  them 
selves  around  the  capstan.  Little  tugs  dew 
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“Poor  thing!”  whispered  a lady  to  the 
general ; “ she  has  never  recovered  from  her 
Affliction.” 

“Do  try  to  taste  something  more,  clear,” 
urged  a companion,  as  we  were  leaving  the 
tabu*. 

“How  can  you  ask  mot”  murmured  the 
fair  Sufferer.  But  she  did  try,  nevertheless — 
a third  cup  of  tea  and  some  more  pudding. 

Going  out  on  the  forw  ard  deck,  we  seated 
ourselves  at  the  bows.  The  Columbia  was  a 
largfr  propeller,  high  out  of  the  water  in  front, 
and  sloping  gradually  back,  so  that  it  was 
quite  like  walking  up  hill  to  come  from  the 
stem  forward  to  the  bows.  Here  a ladder 
led  up  to  the  wheel- house,  whom  a keen- 
eyed  niiiu  gazed  so  fixedly  over  the  water 
that,  every  time  we  noticed  him  we  fancied 
lie  must  see  something  there,  and  uncon- 
sciously found  ourselves  looking  for  a water- 
spout, or  at  least  a mermaid,  in  the  gray  ex- 
panse ahead.  The  captain  priced  up  and 
down  enjoying  au  after-dinner  cigar,  some \ 
of  the  husbands  and  fat  he)*  wit  disconso- 
lately on  the  anchor,  and  a restless  boy 
amused  himself  twirling  the  capstan  round  • 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  steady  dank,  i 
clank,  which  soon  became  a familiar  sound,  j 
as,  for  some  inscrutable  cause,  that  capstan  j 
was  never  at  rest,  hut  continually  being  i 
turned,  on  its  axis.  Now  a boy  was  at  it,  , 
now  a than,  now  a woman,  but  always  some-  j 
body,  clank,  dank,  all  day  long,  until,  as : 
Moiris  said,  it  became  a “ denim  lion  grind.”  ; 
The  Columbia  rode  steadily  ouwurtl,  the ; 
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| jnmd  ^m  t()&  Vide* mill  boUmv 

ifi'g  orders  to  the  ijohoac*  iieldw. 

“ Row  tin  tye 

naked  ane  oJ‘  the  Ailmisy ' g*ixt)eia<ni,  w}n>ui 
Persia  had  already  naumi  utyvpUimn^  (in  ate- 
! emmt  at  a satirical  Kuinotiiiug  lurkiugin  hi* 
calm,  toiudsnme  face  and  ^ijfolied 
na  well  asi  hi*  apparent  iu(h)eu<w>  nyot  the 
^u‘tii  ';:xvjlit>  aoccmi|»iiiibtVhiiD, 
ktmHtd • ” ThpMeJl  the  oiipbuo .. 

Aiul.  m tb*  afternoon  ^\ri)&  dvIigUtfuI,  par 
ti»«»  wftf# -Jitwiiiy  formed  to  aen  tbiv  sights  qp 
the  Futii*ai  City,  cajiluriiij^  t br 

ftch<|oI-iidWn^  hf  hib  studied  politani***; 
flirt**  giyiiig  Fiumt  a?(  opportunity to  ivalU 
vrifhCiiriyhrek^  who  aeetaed  inttvistv  isjh 
ptfsed  to  Uta  arrAO^nne^T,  Por^i«/MOnis, 
Huid  »«d.  alV»p . idildWag'.a 

steep  Id tt;  fbdml  iufho  m/jin  hmi • 

u ''\\r\u:&3  dt&  .ydii  d ri  v erf1  diked 

MorrK  ' p <\\  \:  , 

“ Up  ;£ueU4  Sit*-  whprii  • 

flit*  big;  krdia^A  im\  $r?' 

“"tint  I tvimt  toy  sot*  rai  oilrretiiicr\vM  sauI  ’ 

Morris  .•  . -A  • .vA';.;: V'‘.\  ' ... 

*v  Oh,  Morris,.  dbift  go  inMrikat  oil  : it 
iv ill  giyiK  vis- tf *’!0^4' : !.*$*&«»  I 
M iurt  to  .too  the  vmdhn  on*;”  an tv3  Per^isl 
*\TbaU0  just  Hteft  a gfiiJ:  You.  cab  &&. 
sputr^riug  jo.  ami  OUt  of  the  rj#rr#rtvfe^  any  .•whvve;  bur  Cbm* la  ml  Li  ?i 

nmk«r  tb**  b ridges < it  .ftjpvs  • I place:  H may  be chib#! 4 IdgMy p** . 

lowered  tbr  (he  -Tbery  comes  Mnjur  Ar«her.  I g«p 


VKVJ  i-tfitpN 


ijy  loaded  with  '■  blti^.  ham^ii . RVVOYeil  • vitlir-  bijii  tkis  morning  on  deck, 

aside  tv  let  m jnrt*s,,  ■ 7*/.;; /’.?*"  'P*X\;'V: Vj  iuid -know  nil  alnmt 

CRjitah^.^kat  \irtv  V.iiO,  c>:v>  1 *>f  i t ^ <rij^V4C# I aiijci^  • Yani  f^H>£  to  ask  bilw^  S(i  say  ; 

barreh  f1*  hr^Wii^I  X%iy  XftjcVV  kid^l  - hi#-  Morris  Jairijied  otit  and  nut  toward  tfV 
fftjsa  ^bo  prcHided  over  ihu  baiul  of  eoliool  1 

“ lie,  uiamu1 

44  C>apf/.mij  pray  what  is  this  irt^agiemdibs 
odofr  Said  M.ra.  Fey  t on,  tak  ing  out  ji  vifittF' 
grotto 

‘l  Ilov  ITKlTin.^  ■ > J 

»'*  VTIi-at  iiijikir^  the  wiiter  look  so  funny  »,y 
H.aid  (ierlyhlfek^,  «uie  ui  the  school  giHs> 
gazing  over  t h^J  v^idy. 

:■.'  : v-'s;, 

Tiin  rivet' V*m  anil  eri^vdftil  v>  it\i 

cruft  > (iropellers;  vessels,  eaual-iHiHt«f  ttigft* 
aud  oi\*>  renuiAUt:  of  old  ti«»os,  -bi .#u»  aide- 
wheel  stcaiuor,  iooking  dig uifWd  ttod  piiwoy*' 

till  h«^hle  Us  ydpipaiiioBft.  V; , V. 

VYhut  a »phihu>d  Usit  f4  cried  BiuebyJ^ 
au^tdiiS^cdiWil-girt.  V ' "•  'v .'•  .:; 

>’i€j[^Vhet?ferH  iau,t  gowJjbr  JhhV.li 
on  t)k‘Se  hvk%t!l  siiid  the  cupt^iui 
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the  receivers  below*  the  naphtha  flowing  off 
first,  and  the  purified  oil  shimmering  aud 
shining  in  rare  shades  of  color — blue,  pur- 
ple, and  gold — as  different  from  the  turbid 
green  of  the  crude  petroleum  as  tbe  golden 
butterfly  from  the  caterpillar 

Into  the  pipes  again  went  the  rainbow 
water,  flowing  down  to  l»o  “treated”  and 
“ agitated/’  like  many  a human  patient. 
Rows  of  gigantic  jugs  appeared  imbedded 
in  wooden  cases,  with  their  mouths  careful- 
ly secured.  These  were  the  medicines  with 
which  the  oil  was  treated,  chemicals  with 
long  names;  and  after  being  dosed  with  them 
it  was  turned  into  an  immense  iron  caldron, 
and  agitated  until  all  the  original  sin  of 
idother  earth  was  driven  out,  exhaling  in 
choking  odors  which  almost  converted  ns  to 
the  old  farmer's  belief  in  the  sulphurous 
origin  of  this  wonderful  production  of  the 
nineteenth  century  The  subdued  oil  was 
then  washed  and  rewashed  in  water,  and  is- 
sued forth  odorless  and  clean  to  take  its 
place  in  the  round  reservoirs,  where,  by 
mountiug  on  n staging,  we  could  still  see 
the  prismatic  tints  made  in  nature's  labora- 
tory, which  no  treatment  or  agitation  could 
purloin  from  the  imprisoned  fluid.  Beneath 
the  reservoirs  were  rows  of  blue  barrels. 
“ Click  V*  went  the  automatic  faucet,  show- 
ing that  a barrel  was  full.  It  was  rolled 
away,  a wooden  cork  dipped  in  glue  driven 
into  place,  and  behold!  the  refined  oil  ready 
for  transportation. 

When  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  barrel 
we  turned  away  to  visit  the  tar  stills,  where 
the  tar,  boiled  out  of  the  oil,  is  transformed 
into  translucent  parufliue  and  clingy  coke. 

u What  a parable  this  would  make!”  said 
Persia.  •* Coke  is  the  body*  ami  the  beiui- 
tifttl  paraffine  is  the  soul,  freed  from  its 
thraUdom:” 

“ Ob,  come  now,  Persia,”  interrupted  Mor- 
ris, “ don’t  yon  come  down  on  the  body  in 
that  rarefied  style.  Bodies  are  very  good 


officer,  who  was  walking  up  the  bill.  After 
some  conversation  they  approached  the  car- 
riage door,  and  Morris  introduced  the  stran- 
ger to  ns.  u Major  Archer  knows  all  about 
the  refineries,  Aunt  Rile  ; he  has  a friend  in 
the  business,  and  advises  ua  to  see  the  proc- 
ess by  all  means.  I say,  major,  won't  you 
come  with  ns  !” 

At  first  the  officer  declined,  but  when, 
pleased  with  his  manner,  I added  my  re- 
quest, he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  di- 
rected the  driver  down  to  the  flats  by  an- 
other road  over  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  the 
Ohio  Canal.  Tbe  flat  was  crowded,  odor- 
iferous, and  smoky,  with  lumber,  oil,  and 
iron ; but  the  oil  predominated.  Blue  barrels 
met  our  eyes  on  every  side,  huge  tanks  rose 
from  the  ground  like  fortifications,  and  a net- 
work of  pipes,  elevated  high  in  the  air,  ran 
hither  and  thither,  while  over,  under,  and 
throughout  all  the  pungent  petroleum  made 
itself  felt  in  every  breath  we  drew.  Oa  wo 
went,  and  the  smoking  chimneys  grew  into 
a forest.,  the  railroad  tracks  on  either  side 
held  long  lines  of  singular  boiler -shaped 
cars,  and  trestle-work  and  train -ways  ran  in 
every  direction  like  arteries  from  the  central 
steam-engiues. 

“ Here  is  my  friend’s  refinery,”  said  Major 
Archer.  u Would  you  like  to  go  through 
the  works  T” 

Giving  to  Morris’s  eagerness  I assented, 
and  we  soon  forgot  every  thing  but  the  in- 
terest of  t he  scene. 

The  crude  green  petroleum,  brought  from 
the  oil  regions  iu  the  boiler-like  cars,  was 
carried  through  a long  range  of  pipes  on 
trestle-work  from  the  car  to  the  huge  tank 
on  the  bill,  from  whence  it  was  drawn  off*  as 
required  for  the  stills.  The  row  of  stills, 
with  the  great  fires  under  them,  boiled  the 
tar  out  of  tbe  oil,  and  then  sent  it  through 
pipes  coiled  in  water-boxes  to  the  receiv- 
ing-house. Here,  running  from  many  little 
mouths,  the  oil  came  into  sight  as  it  fell  into 
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things  in  their  way,  and  I’ve  always  noticed  ; Yes.  There  is  capacity  here  for  still- 
that  those  sonlist  fellows  take  precious  good  ing  fifteen  thousand  barrels  daily  ; and  the 
care  of  theirs.”  j daily  shipments  during  the  season  of  navi- 

il  Is  this  refining  business  profitable.  Major  gatiou,  to  New  York  alone,  for  exportation, 
Archer  fM  asked,  as  w«  drove  away.  j amount  to  five  thousand  barrels.  These  iig- 

‘4  Fortunes  are  made  in  it  yearly,  but  the  j ures  aro  rather  below  than  above  the  truth, 
risk  from  fire  and  explosion  is  great.  Crude  It  is  only  a few  years  since  this  Hat  was  a 
peftoleurn  yields  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  prairie,  and  the  Cuyahoga  River  a clear 
refined  oil,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  naphtha  and  stream  Mowing  through  the  long  grass;  but 
gasoline,  amt  five  per  cent,  of  tar,  which,  in  now,  as  you  see,  every  foot  of  soil  is  ocen- 
ita  turn,  produces  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  pied,  and  the  river  is  more  petroleum  than 
paraffine/1  . water  A short  time  ago  it  took  fire,  and 

“ I have  heard  that  more  oil  is  refined  in  the  water  fairly  blazed  as  it  flowed  down  to 
Cleveland  than  any  whore  else  in  the  conn-  the  lake.  A river  on  fire  is  something  of  a 
try.  Is  this  so?”  asked  Morris.  j phenomenon.” 


millVmVB  N£\V 


- I should  not  like  to  live  berc/**aid  Fersis.  ■;  M .Pm  ^ihv  1 hi*  ?>ue  did,"  .said  Penihc 

:<  Vc  ;iit;  a few  inomems  before  yon  judge,  j “ Oh<.Mj«g  Wuym.%  Mis*  WayrnH  wh«|  can 
Wm  Way  no.  Cmeo  mis  tl»*T  pln.tVmi  -nliove  you  know  about  itl  Some  of  the  mildest 
aiHkydu  will  c(i'Un.g^^i>b^ [ heart .'tofcpito  in  fbe  w«fr!ti  nh*  buhh  u tiu- 
b&Jti&M dt  tti  find,  outbid**  of  Xxvvf ybrkv;i  ; der  the  fitim  extiffibisi  which  yotr  ridiciil^ 
utm«t  w>  beauHfVd  i#ii  FucUd  AVenUe/*  Years  of  j»:» t i»  nt  etidurauei:  and  lonely  *uf 

fVrsd*  looked  hut  whfu  we  ; fV-viu^c  ^vithnni & wunanr yov, St  >iguf  \YF 

had  eroded  tins' pailt.-.  widt  h wuft  adorned  /.uunthpw  not  half  that  fortitude.-  We  ear 
with  a ftue  slot  in*  nf  Cowundilar^  the \ not  tjlf  jmiiently  ibbUtog  hack  over  tim  glbist 

horn  of  jiahtt  3^ri^  .am  hUtereVi  tiie lytenmg  1 wfa  lo*^lov*v;  w e ,j>ut ^ jtauUy  ^ midtukv*  ^000^ 
Hhc.w.'ts*  obliged  t\>  acknowledge  f.fn?  justice  tiling,  (U >y  thing,  ip  ite  place,  with  vifl  >h* 
of  ^djoi,:  ^r?hc>V-H  pfcaise.  Large,  totly  itit/dg  w>  " : t \ t , 

hooter . :i>f datfiouA  styW-of.  un-idtectury  eac  J /S  Afitl  % mT  that  the  tot  >Vayf'  Migdr 


^Vrcluir  6ai<h. 

y ' y ^ noljyiiy  mi  ? bat  fctor.hr  fthtufeMiih^ 
texy  jvfcrflm  in  thfitl  eternitl  loyalty  wtob 
eohiiirue*  toitlifu.i  unto  and  beyond 


astic  praiAA  jWuyiii  of  us. 

Mt  1*  indeed  a beaut iftil  .street/1  said  Per- 
.jfifci yis  vre ^ drove  bi,  another  p$rt'of  $*o\?iiy  ; 
*•  i had  uoidifitihto  was  hoy  thing  like  it 
on  %hv  X&kyn”  .-  v ’ . - v /v/v; 

n Wwtwiu'd  i !«*>-  stor'-  quoted  Mein*. 

*t  i tetbfoi  tt$  fin?  driytur 

pmwl -OP  the  late  tdifprc'  Ui  &j.y<i  u ideyr 
have  pup  fa  nit  to  Istid  with 
the  rwi-iuio  of  tiny  Forc-O  Cjly /' 

;‘  What  is  flint  /”  asked  the  major 
0 It*  eh  mu  (Vi  fifcr  bei;e,  o v e r 1 « •*  > U \ 11  g the  lube/' 
As  the  suiiHOt  faded  into  t wiligliK 

the  i hltwbia  ^nied  oiX'  info  the  J£Tuy  ex- 

HI  tnojdf  AHt 


FHuho  uf  Lake  Kfio  agaiti  _ 
ticking  with  fS>rftis  Aikt  toy si/lft  tint:  it*. Sjfuf- 
ris  hiul  nneeccdiht  in  ithfumhig  an  iiifroduc- 

Hun  tn  the  ^btiohgiyid,  w»>  »a  w lit  t ie  of  ltjui 

during  ijir/rt^nindyr  °f  the  e vtorin^  Ale- 

lihisto  wUlk^i:  UjVHDd  down  with  Huge  .uf  liml  cte)d  into  otu  fnle 

tu.istressi  Aliss  Key,  on  hi.^  enu  dour  fnlk,  I K'«ned  !»{o*k  and  locked  tmottol 

” Ah.  it  dues  my  hean  gon'd  to  meet  with  : Hie  deck,  jtf/.phuun  w-un  still  uumIhi y, '\Thili,: 
«noh  freHii  eorbusiadu:  an  .yxnirs.  AUss  -ru-.y/V,  Fiuisf  ami  sat  on  one  side  of  U.< 

said  Mqihism,  us  they  pae-sed  ua.  | nuehor.  ami  AloiTis  and  libiekeyes  on  He*  nth* 

**  KhiieuipVit»,T‘  inurinliretl  Persia  Oinler  her  er,  ‘Ah,  ShepiniitleSa/-  J t bought,  “ look  if 
hremh.  j yunr  huul^i^ 

^ Pardon  iho.  Mhn  Wayne  ; hut  (et  us  ana-  ’ I’rt^eiuJy  the  tall  hu^ldiiol  ran 

1 y?.*1  ibiit  adjociive."  said  the  nnujnT.  ;i  \V)io  from  the  cnlun  and  i/egun  talking  wj(U  tin 
is  ridieulmis,  tho  lady  or  I he ■.geurleom'n  V*  ■ cupTtiiu. 

. “File  lady,  of  Kour^''  unswemd  Persia  Tlo-re  isn't  much  going. tm  k>-t\tgM/"  luX 
with  the  vehement  eon  Hun  ju  of  feminiuo;  mU\x  with  n halfyowm 
«i?i,tceu  forfeinunhau,  i ^Woltiiu).  Yicc  srvy  (M*  getei 

‘ylkTAUHn  you  flunk  she  it*  too  old  iu  walk.;  night  onn,  and  I‘ve  nlunys  noticed  that  if 
np  funidnw  ii  tho  deyvk  v^ith  d ^huug  ^utte  ; take#  About  tlrat  (O  get  imed^  to  Tin 5 ihoOtU, 


a jiyuE  or- 


nmu  T And  if  she  wm  ;v  married  lady  . Miss 
Wayne  ^ ' .\. 

>l  CHg  tldife  nnihes  a difftdehecg  of  opuiso, 

Married  ladies  of  that  age  an?  pjfifeti  .yhry 
ugreeuhlk  ;rhey  do  h*>r  shovv  their  yenrs 
its  ^xngln  Avotnfm  do ; tlfey  are  not  so  priiiti 
eO  ahtirtx  m di^agm^bin $ 

11  There  it  is  again, v ft Aht  the  irtayor,  >\itli 
a **  thofuid Verbal  fdlying  Alisiike  for 

old  niaidfi  I hope  yuu  do  hot  think  tliOt  all 
the'  si Kigle  wodicu  ydu  she  lidve  xdtiered  .the T, ,,  ..., , 
sis teH mod  from  m^eKsity  r Riyttfy 


. ::u  IWpl n ge t tirixh nf  ■ the  moon,  til  tiim>,  3 

s;'X\/V  ' %/t  V' 

Mighty  tired.  The  next  night  it  eh 
be  dancing,  and  the  mxt  jdaying  .gunus. 
dnd  rtf  on.  After  that  you'll  mx*  ’em  oH 
vp  it h books,  yawiimg:,  and  asking  mo  twod- 
ty  Times  u day  wten  vre  whall  get  to  Chh 
care-goF 

.E’lUdy  the  nest  morning  we  stohd  at  tto 
watnhjug  the  erttrhuce  to  the  P<Vin»vt 
. The  beautiful  shores  and  islands. 
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lumbiu  entered  t he 
enchanted  r&gioo  of 
the  St.  Clair  Flats, 
v As  there  was  some 

obstruction  in  the 
canal,  the  captain, 
much  to  our  dc- 
light,  was  obliged 
to  take  the  old 
k channel,  and  filled 

r.  i with  surprise  and 

1 vk'f.i  Pleasure,  we  sat  at 

the  bows,  eager- 
ly  watching 
vjffl  strange  scene.  On 
all  as 

■ ii?f:  v-;\  •'•r,;  '•  • • ’■■'*'■;  ih 

§E9raU5BgBH  low 

tended,  broken  by 
innumerable  chan- 
m'*H‘  ,l  net-work  of 
*i*vi>r  npon  green. 
Bl The.  great  reeds  al- 
,nos*  Crushed  the 
sides  of  the  boat, 
and  long-legged 
birds  stood  in  the 
f^- and  eyed  us 
Sr— - wdemply  as  we 

passed.  Suddenly 
li10  passage  would 
\ f4  m be  barred  by  a green 

islaud,  and  tve  wore 
- *°  *U  appearances 
:®0&££3t  ^ completely  lapd- 

locked.  Then  the 
. captain  would  give 
,>  v r a rapid  order  to  the 

,-oiNT.  men  at  the  wheel 

above : whir,  rat- 
tle, went  the  chains,  and  veering  direct- 
ly to  the  right,  the  Columbia  would  run  her 
slender  length  in  among  the  grasses  of  a hid- 
den channel  and  pass  into  a new  archipela- 
go, On  either  side  vre  saw  vessels  sailing 
mysteriously  over  the  meadow ; we  met 
them,  left  them  behind,  and,  presto ! there 
they  were  again,  apparently  still  in  advance 
of  us.  Queer  little  light- houses,  too,  were 
there — solitary  towers  in  the  bewitched  re- 
gion ; and  strange  signs,  bits  of  cloth  fast- 
ened on  boughs  in  the  water,  or  saplings 
curiously  bent  as  if  with  a hidden  purpose. 
On  the  shore,  or  what  we  supposed  to  be  the 
shore — for  we  were  never  sure  where  the 
water  ended  and  shore  began — stood  at  in- 
tervals small  huts  without  doors.  Who  they 
were  for,  unless  mermaids  and  water-sprites, 
we  could  not  imagine.  Amphibious  beings 
alone  could  inhabit  them.  Major  Archer 
suggested  that  duck  hunters  were  amphibi- 
ous beings,  But  Persia  rejected  the  earthly 
idea,  and  clung  to  her  w ater-sprites. 

It  w as  a mystic  region,  and  we  sighed  re- 
gretfully as  we  left  it  behind  us.  But  reali- 
ty soon  came  upon  us  in  the  person  of  Miss 
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Key,  who  detailed 

the  history  of  Pou-  ^ 

liac’a  conspiracy  to  j 

her  pupils,  thus  in- 

fe.rrupting  two  p<>-  r 

erica!  conversation* 

in  the  following  re- 

morseless  manner: 

Momus.  “I knew 

from  your  face  that  r5 v v 

you  must  1>0  fond  JBk** 

Of  poetry.  Who  i» 
your  favorite  f* 

Black  e \ i:>  ( </ rm  m ■ 

ilji).  1 think  Tr»-  'M/.V 

nyson  gives  me  the 
most  vivid  happi- 

uess."  l’: 

Mourns.  “ Teniiy-  /’ " •'” 

*«>n  I*  beautiful  : . C-\ /-•  J - j- 

hut,  for  real  inspirit' 

tion.  give  uie  Rob- 

ert  Browning,  4 Tin*  i 

Soul's  Tvag»M|\\’  for 

in  O anee  : how  it 

pierces — ” \ ' \ ^ 

“Young  ladies.”  jr  *jj( 

interrupted  Miss  y ’ 

Key,  •*  atten t i on , if  : ^BHhyiw - 

you  please.  The  H MBBMBlP'  jpJf 

beautiful  island,  lie  ^ p 
la  Peehe,  attached  -4ft-. 

to  Canada,  was  the  - >*>•- 

home  of  tlm  cele-  -m*  ^vil’i 

bra ted  Iudian  chief- 
tain Pontiac and  so  on  for  fifteen  min- 
uter 

Faust  (cynimUy).  “ Yea,  I am  weary  of 
the  world.  Its  low  aims  and  petty  care#  of- 
fend me.  I feel  that  each  year  I wander 
more  aud  more  isolated  from  xny  kind,  more 
and  more  heart-sick.  Have  you  not  also  felt 


nmmrn  m\K*  msini^ ' ma&azjxe. 


ifcftjinxy  oa  though  making  -&PT .-ot#  a fire,  Tn-ayped  in  ftliawlA  '.^'How 

antfirni.  .,  M wv  you  rim  ■ixiCjri^v»iLj(<B;-'^r5.  t-licy  huM  =*»nt*:_  :£ui- 

**  Are  the  ypwpect*  &tronih\v ; foe  a j^awj-  ;;.«ftji'ary  lit  funereal  tone*.  4i  almost  fiwen, 
able  passage,  mate  f: ’;/MVfcd  the  Mat^ueiiH*  ', ! dtf  declare/'  iheTe’s  that  door open 

setts  dcruymat*. . } again l".  **  Jmfc  facLhow.  tmseh  <:<*Ui'mr  that 

“Wivaii,  we  may  have  a riisi  et  fmei ; imiii  brings  id  with  him  ?’1  bill*  a repmacli- 
them  Su  the ip*]P*e?rfy  biit  ^foren  ttig-  VtVil  ^au<*e  at  Major  Archer  ! dess'  he 

lial  \v;38ti't  n;i  at.  F«>n.  Huron,  *0  ] gm^afrom  the  njWkVb 

■tv?*#?}:  Winjuib  I A Viet  bmikfWst  we  went  back  into  tW 

The  c aid  *ur  drove  ns  within,  ami  *,ve  j*<w*n  ■ »tvw$iiu>«.  Then-  '\o>  a fresh  breeze  bhm- 
iurgot  oc»r  va^iie  ahtnii  in  'tJie  nierrr  neeno*  i Uig  oVvv  the  ymnr  • water  of  the  purest  lake 
The  bahton  had  .been  rolled  it?/ayr-  and  the  j in  the  winld,  and  m*  >.,u  watching  flu:  little 
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Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-dong ! “ Ladies 
and  gemmens,  divine  service  all  ready  in  the 
cabin.” 

“I  suppose  oar  clerical  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  about  to  hold  forth,”  said  Major 
Archer.  “ Do  you  wish  to  join  the  congrega- 
tion, Mrs.  Varick  f” 

“No,”  I replied;  “the  sky  and  the  lake 
ore  sermon  enough  for  me  this  morning. 
Once  in  a while  it  does  us  all  good  to  pass 
a Sunday  out-of-doors.  In  our  busy  lives 
we  seldom  take  the  time  to  consider  and  ad- 
mire the  beauties  of  God’s  beautiful  world.” 

But  Miss  Key  marshaled  her  pupils  inside, 
and  Morris  was  seized  with  a strong  desire 
to  hear  the  sermon.  It  was  somewhat  sin- 
gular, too,  that  when  he  came  out,  two  hours 
afterward,  he  could  not  even  tell  me  the 
text. 

A few  moments  before  dinner  Dick  ap- 
peared, to  collect  the  stools.  “ I say,  Dick, 
what  are  we  going  to  have  for  dinner  T”  asked 
Morris.  “ This  air  makes  me  ravenous.” 

“ Splendid  dinner,  Sah ; ebery  ting,  Sah ; 
peach  s’wang,  Sah,”  replied  Dick,  bringing 
out  the  last  phrase  with  an  air  of  gre&t  im- 
portance. And  so  it  proved.  Sunday  was 
a gala  day  in  the  steward’s  estimation,  and 
course  after  course  appeared,  concluding 
with  the  “s’wang,”  which  proved  to  be 
peach  meringue,  made  in  a fashion  peculiar 
to  the  lakes.  Mrs.  Peyton  did  full  justice 
to  every  dish,  and  then  sank  back  with  a 
sigh. 

“ May  I hope  you  will  come  out  on  deck 
for  an  hour  or  two  this  afternoon  T”  said  the 
general,  in  a low  tone. 

Poor  man ! he  did  his  duty  at  the  candy 
store,  and  cherished  a fond  hope  of  reward. 

“Ah,  no!”  murmured  the  fair  sufferer; 
“my  nerves  are  not  sufficiently  braced  to 
endure  the  breeze.  I shall  be  obliged  to  rest 
all  the  afternoon.” 

“ She  will  be  up  without  fail  in  time  for  a 
hearty  tea,”  said  Persia,  scornfully,  as  the 
state-room  door  closed. 

“ Now,  Sissy,  let  her  alone,”  said  Morris, 
laughing.  “ You  don’t  like  her  just  because 
she  is  pretty.” 

“ Pretty ! Why,  she’s  at  least  forty.” 

“What  of  that?  For  my  part,  I rather 
prefer  the  mature  style  of  beauty  in  a wom- 
an,” said  my  Freshman  nephew,  with  a com- 
placent air. 

Going  back  on  deck,  we  resumed  our  seats 
at  the  bows.  The  captain  was  walking  up 
and  down,  and  joined  occasionally  in  our 
conversation.  “ Yes,  Saginaw  Bay  is  a risky 
place,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  question. 
“ This  time  of  year  it’s  all  fair  sailing  enough, 
but  later  in  the  season  it’s  full  of  danger. 
The  water’s  icy  cold  and  deep  here,  and  if 
any  thing  happened  to  the  boat,  there  ain’t 
much  chance.  Last  year,  now,  the  Cobum 
went  down  not  far  from  here;  as  good  a 
boat  as  ever  ran  these  lakes.”  , 
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“ I remember  the  loss  of  the  Cotam,”  said 
Major  Archer.  “ There  were  some  army  offi- 
cers on  board  coming  down  from  the  Sault.” 

“ There  was  a good  many  passengers  lost. 
The  women  got  kinder  dazed  like,  and 
wouldn’t  even  come  out  of  their  state-rooms. 

J I remember  their  friends  were  up  and  down 
| the  coast  on  both  sides  for  weeks,  watching 
for  their  bodies ; but  what  goes  down  in 
Saginaw  Bay  don’t  come  up  again.  The 
water’s  too  deep,”  concluded  the  captain, 
shaking  his  head. 

“ I suppose  the  accident  happened  on  a 
dark,  stormy  night  T”  said  Persis,  with  a lit- 
tle shiver. 

“Yes,  miss.  But  sometimes  accidents 
happen  in  the  best  of  weather.  Some  years 
ago  two  fine  steamers  ran  right  square  into 
each  other  on  this  lake,  although  they  saw 
each  other  coming  miles  back  as  plain  as  I 
see  you  now,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  glass. 
To  this  day  no  mortal  can  tell  how  it  hap- 
pened. I remember  the  engineer  of  one  of 
’em.  He  was  a fine  young  fellow,  just  mar- 
ried, and  his  wife  was  with  him  in*  the  en- 
gine-room. He  wouldn’t  leave  his  post,  and 
she  wouldn’t  leave  him,  so  they  went  down 
together.” 

“After  the  collision,  why  didn’t  they  go 
up  and  get  into  one  of  the  boats  f ’ asked  Per- 
sis. 

“ Bless  your  heart,  miss,  it  was  all  over 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,”  said 
the  captain,  continuing  his  promenade. 

Borne  time  after,  the  Massachusetts  cler- 
gyman appeared.  “ Ah,  captain,  there  seems 
to  be  quite  a fine  breeze,”  he  remarked,  with 
a shivering  assumption  of  enjoyment ; “ real- 
ly, quite  briny ! Can  Jon  inform  me,  now, 
which  side  is  America,  and  which  British 
America  !” 

“Starboard,  Canada;  port  side,  Michi- 
gan,” said  the  captain,  laconically. 

“ Ah,  yes ; very  true.  I had  become  con- 
fused by  the  violence  of  the  waves  last  night, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  now.  Ahem ! I 
suppose  if  we  should  bear  off  well  to  the  left 
we  Bhould  soon  be  in  the  great  Georgian 
Bay!” 

“Very  soon,”  replied  the  captain,  with 
sarcastic  emphasis,  as  he  walked  away. 

A little  later  one  of  the  pale  women, 
shrouded  in  a hood,  peeped  out  of  the  door 
“ Captain,  captain,  step  here  a moment,  if 
you  please.  It’s  getting  so  dreadfully  cold 
that  most  of  the  passengers  is  suffering  from 
neuralgy.  Couldn’t  you  just  as  well  take 
us  to  Chicago  without  going  round  by  the 
Straits  t We  don’t  any  of  us  care  about  see- 
ing ’em.” 

“Not  very  well,  marm,”  replied  the  cap- 
tain. “There  ain’t  no  ship-canal  through 
Michigan  just  at  present,  marm,  and  the 
boat  ain’t  provided  with  balloons  this  trip, 
marm.”  Exit  hood  in  high  indignation. 

A short  dark  man  who  had  been  sitting  on 
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the  anchor  reading  a paper  got  np  after  a 
while,  and  looking  over  the  water,  said, 
“ Thunder  Bay  Islands  T” 

“ Y es,”  answered  the  captain.  “ You  know 
these  regions,  I see.” 

“ I’ve  traveled  ’em  pretty  extensively  for 
a year  or  two.  I am  a coal-porter,  Sir.” 

“ What  does  he  mean  f ’ asked  Persia,  in 
an  under-tone. 

“Colporteur,  I presume,”  answered  the 
major. 

“ A kind  of  a minister,  ain’t  it  f ’ said  the 
captain. 

“ Not  exactly.  I distribute  books  and  pa- 
pers of  the  Baptist  Society  among  the  coast 
towns  and  lumber  settlements  of  Michigan.” 

“And  how  does  religion  flourish  among 
these  heathen  people  T”  inquired  the  Massa- 
chusetts clergyman,  joining  in  the  conver- 
sation with  a patronizing  air. 

“ Wa’al,  not  so  bad.  But  they  don’t  care 
much  for  sermons,  they  don’t.” 

“ Sad,  very  sad !”  said  the  clergyman,  shak- 
ing his  head  solemnly. 

“ The*  lumbermen  say  they  get  enough 
sawdust  week-days,  without  taking  it  in 
on  the  Sabbath  too,”  continued  the  colpor- 
teur, with  a twinkle  in  his  eye. 

But  the  New  England  brother  was  not  to 
be  daunted.  Clearing  his  throat  in  a dig- 
nified way,  he  began  again,  “ You  must  have 
encountered  many  difficult  subjects  during 
your  extensive  joumeyings.  I should  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  testimony  of  your  expe- 
rience.” 

“Wa’al,”  said  the  colporteur,  slowly, 
“you’re  about  right,  Sir.  I should  say  the 
most  difficult  subjects  I’ve  encountered  have 
been  gates.  There’s  no  two  alike,  and  each 
latch  opens  a different  way.  Of  course  I’m 
expected  to  be  perlite  and  shut  them  all  aft- 
er me,  but  more  than  once  I’ve  experienced 
dreadful  temptations  to  kick  ’em  to  flin- 
ders.” 

“That  little  man  is  the  best  fellow  on 
board,”  muttered  Morris,  as  the  colporteur 
sent  a twinkling  glance  after  the  retreating 
clergyman.  “ The  rest  are  all  puppies.” 

Surprised  at  this  ebullition,  we  looked  up, 
and  caught  sight  of  Mephisto  seated  by  Miss 
Blackeycs  on  the  lee  side  of  the  boat. 

“Ah,”  said  Persis,  “there  is  that  Albany 
gentleman.  What  a fine-looking  man  he  is !” 

“ Fine-looking !’?  said  Morris,  wratlifully. 
“ Why,  he’s  forty-fite  at  least !” 

“What  of  thatt  For  my  part,  I rather 
prefer  the  mature  stylti  of  beauty  in  a man,” 
quotM  Persis,  with  emphasis.  Morris  dis- 
appeared. 

Evening  found  us  again  on  deck*  The 
breeze  had  died  away ; there  was  not  a cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  the  full  moon  threw  a glory 
over  the  still  water.  Gradually  the  passen- 
gers assembled  on  deck,  all  but  the  pale 
women , who  still  surrounded  the  stove.  Me- 
phisto made  a brilliant  move  by  introducing 
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the  Massachusetts  clergyman  to  the  school- 
mistress; and  the  little  blonde  appeared, 
shivered,  yawned,  and  disappeared,  leaving 
her  wandering  sheep  of  a husband  to  drift 
inevitably  into  danger.  He  did  the  best  he 
could,  poor  man ; he  examined  every  rope 
and  chain  three  times  over.  But  fate  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  soon  ingulfed 
in  the  circle  around  the  school-girls.  Music 
was  proposed,  and  some  one  began  a familiar 
tune.  In  a moment  every  voice  joined  in, 
and  a full  harmonious  chorus  floated  over 
the  water.  Another  and  another  folio  wed — 
all  kinds,  from  the  Methodist  hymn  to  the 
Episcopal  “ Jerusalem  the  golden.”  But  the 
favorites  were  the  Sunday-school  hymns, 
those  with  a ringing  chorus  and  marching 
time.  Then  Major  Archer  sang  the  solo  to 
“ Come,  ye  disconsolate,”  his  rich  voice  giv- 
ing full  expression  to  the  beautiful  words ; 
and  the  school  girls,  in  Bweet  accord,  gave  a 
| mariner’s  hymn : 

44  Star  of  peace  to  wanderers  weary, 

Bright  the  beams  that  smile  on  me, 

Cheer  the  pilot’s  vision  dreary, 

Far,  far  at  sea ! 

44  Star  divine,  O safely  guide  him ; 

Bring  the  wanderer  home  to  thee; 

Sore  temptations  long  have  tried  him, 

Far,  far  at  sea.” 

“ Who  shall  say  we  have  not  remembered 
the  Sabbath-day,  Annt  Rue  f”  said  Persis,  as 
the  choir  finally  broke  up. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  as  the  Columbia  pass- 
ed Bois  Blanc  light,  and  we  all  sat  watching 
the  approach  to  the  beautiful  island  of  Mack- 
inac. It  rose  before  us  in  the  moonlight,  its 
high  cliffs  and  bold,  dark  outlines  looking 
far  more  romantic  and  wild  than  any  thing 
we  had  seen  on  the  fresh- water  seas.  The 
little  fort  on  the  height  and  the  little  vil- 
lage on  the  beach  seemed  fast  asleep;  but 
the  Columbia’s  whistle  woke  them,  and  a 
crowd  stood  on  the  dock  os  we  came  (dong- 
side. 

“ Oh,  I must,  I must  go  ashore !”  said  Per- 
sis. “ It  is  a fairy  island,  I am  sure.” 

“ It  is  too  late,  child ; it  is  almost  mid- 
night. You  had  better  come  in  and  go  to 
bed.” 

“The  captain  tells  me  the  boat  will  lie 
here  two  hours,  Mrs.  Yarick,”  said  Major 
Archer,  coming  toward  us.  “I  know  all 
about  the  island,  as  I was  once  stationed  at 
the  fort.  I have  a boat  engaged,  and  I 
should  like  to  row  you  around  to  the  Fairy 
Spring.” 

Now  I am  a sensible,  middle-aged  woman, 
but  something  in  the  moonlight  bewitched 
me,  and  I consented,  much  to  the  delight  of 
my  niece.  In  a few  moments  we  were  glid- 
ing over  the  silvery  water,  round  the  point, 
and  under  the  dark  cliffs  crowned  with  ev- 
ergreens. 

“ I do  not  wish  to  alarm  yon,  Mrs.  Yarick, 
but  this  is  the  Devil’s  Kitchen,”  said  Major 
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Archer,  as  we  landed  on  the  beach  near  a 
rocky  cave. 

“ Never  mind;  it  is  after  twelve  now,” 
said  Morris,  looking  at  his  watch. 

We  reached  the  little  spring  gashing  out 
jnst  above  the  beach,  and  stood  in  a circle 
around  it. 

“ Now  you  must  each  make  an  offering  to 
the  fairy,  drink  three  times  from  the  fount- 
ain, and  wish,”  said  the  major,  gravely. 

Persis  threw  in  some  bluebells,  I gave  a 
knot  of  ribbon,  and  Morris  pinned  a ten- 
cent  scrip  to  an  overhanging  branch. 

“ Well,  major,  what  do  you  give  f”  he  said, 
after  we  had  performed  the  rites  in  silence. 

“ I made  my  wish  some  years  ago;  the 
fairy  never  listens  twice,”  he  answered,  lead- 
ing the  way  back  to  the  boat. 

“ I vote  we  all  tell  our  wishes;  exact 
truth,”  said  Morris,  when  we  were  once 
more  on  the  silvery  water. 

After  some  banter  Persis  consented.  She 
had  wished  for  a trip  to  Europe,  I had  wish- 
ed for  health  during  the  year,  and  Morris  for 
a million  dollars. 

“Come,  major,  what  did  you  wish  for 
years  ago  ?”  asked  Morris. 

But  the  officer  was  silent.  He  would  not 
disclose  his  wish.  Just  as  we  reached  the 
dock,  however,  I overheard  him  speaking  to 
Persis : 

“If  you  wish  so  much  to  know,  Miss 
Wayne,  I will  tell  you.  It  was  for  a sudden 
death.” 

The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  at 
a little  wood  station  on  the  Michigan  shore. 
Sternly  sat  the  little  blonde  upon  the  deck, 
vigilantly  guarding  her  husband : not  again 
was  he  to  wander  from  his  duty ! He  wan- 
dered no  more. 

Within  the  cabin  the  worsted-work  was 
in  full  play ; wonders  were  accomplished  in 
green  roses  and  blue  loaves  that  day.  But 
the  rest  of  us,  idle  triflers  that  we  were, 
strolled  up  and  down  the  beach,  searching 
for  agates,  arranging  fantastic  bouquets  of 
wild  flowers,  and  making  friends  with  the 
shy,  sunburned  children  of  the  woodmen, 
who  followed  us  with  naive  curiosity.  Then 
we  sailed  away  down  among  the  islands — 
the  Garden,  the  Foxes,  the  Beavers,  and  the 
Manitous — and  by  the  singular  white  sand- 
hills on  the  main  land,  pissing  last  of  all  the 
Sleeping  Bear,  a bold  headland,  in  whose 
shape  the  early  voyageurs  saw  the  outlines 
of  old  Bruin. 

In  the  afternoon  the  air  grew  warmer,  and 
the  awning  was  raised  over  the  forward  deck ; 
the  breeze,  too,  was  favorable,  and  the  sail 
was  put  up,  so  that  we  sailed  gayly  over  the 
green  summer  sea.  Lake  Erie  was  gray, 
Lake  Huron  blue,  but  Lake  Michigan  green 
as  emerald.  Suddenly  the  man  at  the  wheel 
called  out,  “ Vessel  on  fire  ahead!”  In  an 
instant  all  was  excitement ; the  passengers 
crowded  on  deck,  the  mate  prepared  a coil 


of  small  rope,  and  the  captain  gave  orders 
to  steer  toward  the  wreck.  It  proved  to  be 
a schooner  low  down  in  the  water,  still  burn- 
ing, and  the  crew,  in  a small  boat,  were  row- 
ing toward  us.  The  engine  was  stopped, 
the  rope  thrown,  and  the  men  soon  on  board, 
heroes  of  the  hour.  Their  vessel  had  been 
burning  for  some  hours,  and  they  had  labor- 
ed hard  to  extinguish  the  fire ; but  she  was 
loaded  with  wood,  and  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  her  and  take  to  the  small  boat, 
which  leaked  so  badly  that  they  were  afraid 
every  moment  she  would  sink. 

“ Then  there  was  enough  danger  to  make 
it  a real  adventure,  Aunt  Rue,”  said  Persis, 
exultingly. 

“ Do  not  exult,  my  dear.  There  is  danger 
enough  on  the  lakes  without  courting  it,”  I 
said,  quickly. 

“Superstitious,  Aunt  Rue!  Who  would 
have  suspected  it  V9  cried  Morris,  gleefully. 
“ You  are  as  bad  as  the  deck  hands.  Do  you 
know,  they  won’t  put  a foot  on  a boat  if  there 
is  a white  horse  on  board.” 

But  the  danger  came  soon  enough  in  the 
shape  of  a fog,  dense  and  continuous,  as  only 
a Lake  Michigan  fog  can  be.  Day  gave  place 
to  evening,  but  still  the  soft  cloud  filled  the 
air,  resting  on  the  water,  and  making  every 
thing  as  still  and  weird  as  dream-land.  All 
night  the  whistle  sounded  at  regular  inter- 
vals a dreary,  dirge-like  note,  that  kept  sleep 
from  our  eyes,  and  filled  our  minds  with  vis- 
ions of  possible  ships  sailing  silently  across 
our  course  in  the  mist,  or  unseen  propellers 
bearing  swiftly  down  upon  us,  with  sharp 
prows  pointed  against  the  Columbia's  sides. 
Toward  morning  we  fell  asleep,  and  awoke 
in  Milwaukee.  The  Cream  City  seemed 
doubly  attractive  after  our  long  night  in 
the  fog.  With  one  accord  the  passengers 
sallied  forth  on  terra  firma , surprised  and 
pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  buildings 
(mostly  of  cream  - colored  brick)  and  the 
bright,  clean  appearance  of  the  streets. 

“ Since  the  great  Chicago  fire  Milwaukee 
has  taken  her  rightful  position,”  said  M^jor 
Archer,  as  we  paused  to  admire  the  Insur- 
ance Building,  on  Wisconsin  Street.  “ She 
has,  in  reality,  the  best  harbor  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  she  handles  an  enormous 
amount  of  grain,  which  increases  rapidly 
with  every  year.  The  climate  and  natural 
advantages  are  wonderful,  and  people  are 
beginning  to  find  it  out.  The  German  ele- 
ment in  Milwaukee,  always  slow  and  sure, 
may  have  tended  to  keep  back  showy  mani- 
festations of  wealth,  but  the  city’s  growth  is 
built  upon  solid  foundations.  She  is  the 
outlet  for  all  the  produce  of  the  great  State 
of  Wisconsin  on  its  way  eastward.” 

As  we  roamed  through  the  city  we  passed 
over  many  bridges  crossing  the  river,  crowd- 
ed with  shipping ; we  saw  the  new  Court- 
house, the  Opera-house  Block,  the  Plankin- 
ton  Hotel,  and  some  pleasant  residences. 
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Then,  after  tasting  Milwaukee’s  celebrated 
lager-beer,  we  tpok  a carriage  and  drove  out 
to  the  National  Asylum  for  Disabled  Soldiers, 
an  imposing  structure,  where  six  hundred 
helpless  men  are  provided  with  a home. 
And  a home  it  is,  in  real  earnest — not  a hos- 
pital, a prison,  or  a reform  institution  pre- 
sided over  by  stern  and  bigoted  zealots,  but 
a comfortable  home,  such  as  the  nation  in- 
tended. We  were  agreeably  impressed  with 
the  cheerful  look  of  the  house,  which  was 
provided  with  bath-rooms,  smoking-room, 
billiard-room,  card-room,  and  ten-pin  alley, 
in  addition  to  a concert-hall  and  a library  of 
over  a thousand  volumes.  As  we  read  on 
the  walls:  “Soldiers  are  especially  informed 
that  this  asylum  is  neither  a hospital  nor  an 
almshouse;  it  is  not  considered  a charity. 
It  is  a tribute  to  the  brave  and  deserving, 
and  is  their  right.” 

“ Of  all  the  lake  towns,  I like  Milwaukee 
the  best,”  said  Persia,  looking  back  upon  the 
high  shores,  dotted  with  picturesque  resi- 
dences, as  the  Columbia  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor.  “I  think  I should  like  to  live  here. 
It  is  not  windy  like  Buffalo,  or  smoky  like 
Cleveland,  or  quiet  like  Detroit,  or  wicked 
like  Chicago.  On  the  whole,  I give  the  palm 
to  the  Cream  City.” 

“One  would  think  you  had  property  there, 
little  sister.” 

“ I wish  I had,”  said  Persia. 

It  was  a beautiful  warm  day,  and  all  the 
passengers  assembled  on  deck  under  the 
awning,  to  see  the  last  of  the  Columbia  and 
each  other.  Even  the  pale  women  packed 
their  worsted- work  in  sachels,  and  congrat- 
ulated each  other  on  the  termination  of  the 
voyage.  In  an  angle  fenced  off  by  the  anchor, 
Faust  was  ensconced  with  Curlylocks,  while 
Mephisto  sat  talking  in  a low  tone  to  Black- 
eyes,  who  listened  with  downcast  eyes  and 
flushing  cheeks.  The  .two  Albany  gentle- 
men were  to  go  directly  from  the  boat  to 
the  cars,  en  route  for  San  Francisco,  and 
they  were  evidently  trying  to  leave  a deep 
impression  on  those  two  fresh  little  hearts 
before  the  final  parting.  Why  t Pour  passer 
le  temps,  I suppose.  No  doubt  they  expect- 
ed to  leave  their  track  whitened  with  fair 
victims  all  the  way  across  the  continent. 
Miss  Key  was  carrying  on  an  (esthetic  con- 
versation with  the  Massachusetts  clergy- 
man, and  no  doubt  its  interest  caused  her  to 
forget  her  lambs,  so  that  when  I happened 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  sad  eyes  of  Curly- 
locks and  the  bent  head  of  Blackeyes,  I real- 
ly felt  indignant  with  the  careless  shepherd- 
ess, and  grieved  for  the  little  lambs.  “ Those 
gentlemen  are  only  amusing  themselves,  and 
those  poor  children  are  in  earnest,”  I thought, 
indignantly. 

The  Columbia  neared  the  end  of  her  jour- 
ney. A few  moments  more,  and  her  passen- 
gers would  separate  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  globe,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again  this 


side  of  eternity.  Mqjor  Archer  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Indian  country,  my  party  was  en 
route  for  Southern  Illinois,  while  Miss  Key 
and  her  band  were  to  return  eastward  by 
rail. 

“ I will  bid  you  good-by  now,  captain,”  I 
said,  as  that  officer  passed  us.  “ We  have 
enjoyed  the  journey  very  much.  How  late 
do  you  run  T” 

“ Wa’al,  generally  up  into  December,  marrn. 
Then  we  lays  up  at  whichever  end  of  the  line 
we  finds  ourselves,  and  goes  home  for  the  win- 
ter.” 

“ And  you  like  the  life  f” 

“ Yes ; there  ain’t  any  air  like  the  lakes, 
marm.” 

“ Have  you  ever  been  on  the  ocean,  cap- 
tain ?” 

“ No ; nor  want  to.  The  ocean’s  just  one 
big  pool,  all  the  same,  you  know,  marm. 
But  here  we  have  all  kinds,  big  aud  little 
ponds,  rivers,  and  straits — something  new 
all  the  time.  And  as  to  danger,  I should 
like  to  see  a salt  try  to  navigate  this  here 
boat  from  Buffalo  to  Chi-care-go ! Good-by, 
marm,  and  good  luck  to  you  all !” 

“You  see,  the  fresh -water  sailors  have 
their  esprit  de  corps,”  said  Major  Archer, 
smiling,  as  the  captain  passed  on. 

The  Garden  City  received  us  with  cordi- 
ality ; but,  in  spite  of  her  courage  and  in- 
dustry, the  track  of  the  great  fire  was 
plainly  visible.  Major  Archer  spent  his  last 
hours  with  us,  as  we  drove  around  the  city 
to  examine  the  new  buildings,  and  watch 
the  progress  of  reconstruction  every  where 
progressing.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
much  had  been  done,  and  we  procured  pho- 
tographs to  show  our  Eastern  friends  how 
the  city  was  rising  from  its  ashes. 

“ Now  that  the  fire  is  a thing  of  the*past, 
we  can  dare  to  bring  up  the  funny  side  of 
it,”  said  Persia.  “I  wonder  ■who  has  got 
that  striped  shawl,  Aunt  Rue!  It  was  a 
joyful  moment  of  my  life  when  the  good, 
useful,  but  hideous  thing  was  packed  for 
Chicago.  I had  hated  it  for  years,  but 
never  quite  dared  to  give  it  away.” 

“ I was  staying  with  my  brother  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  time,”  said  Major  Archer.  “ John 
was  a good  fellow,  but  he  had  no  taste  in 
dress;  and  there  was  one  light  overcoat 
among  his  garments  which  was  an  eye-sore 
to  his  pretty  daughter.  When  the  message 
was  brought  from  house  to  house,  bundles 
of  clothes  were  hastily  prepared  and  placed 
in  the  hall.  The  wagon  came,  our  contri- 
butions were  sent  out,  and  John  and  I went 
back  to  the  parlor.  Suddenly  we  heard  a 
banging  noise  coming  down  the  stairs; 
there  was  Katie  dragging  down  that  over- 
coat, giving  it  an  especial  jerk  on  every 
stair  in  token  of  her  abhorrence.  1 My 
child,  yon  are  not  going  to  give  that 
nice — ’ But  she  was  gone  before  her  fa- 
ther could  stop  her,  and  we  saw  her  throw- 
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ing  it  into  the  wagon  with  eager  gener- 
osity,” concluded  the  major,  with  a laugh, 
in  which  we  all  joined. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  I went 
into  the  parlor.  There  I found  Morris  deep 
in  conversation  with  Blackeyes,  while  Curly- 
locks  was  smiling  over  a bouquet  presented 
by  a newly  arrived  44  Cousin  Harry”  by  her 
side.  Where  was  now  that  dejection  T 
Where  were  now  those  sad  eyes  T O tem- 
pera l O mores ! For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I realized  that  I must  be  growing  old. 
“ ‘No  hearts  were  broken  by  soft  words 
spoken,  only  for  something  to  say/  on  this 
trip  at  least,”  I thought ; and  as  I watched 
the  innocent  gambols  of  those  two  perfidi- 
ous little  lambkins  in  that  parlor,  I felt  that 
I must  have  been  a very  aged  and  childish 
old  sheep  ever  to  have  thought  so. 

Later  in  the  evening  Major  Archer  came 
to  say  good-by;  with  his  departure  our 
journey  round  by  propeller  was  fairly  end- 
ed, for  the  next  morning  we  ourselves  left 
the  lake  country  behind  us — it  may  be 
forever. 

With  one  exception  we  have  not  since 
seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers on  the  Columbia . Held  together  for 
a few  days,  they  have  drifted  apart  again, 
lost  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  the  world's 
shifting  millions,  and  the  one  exception 
brought  a pang  which  we  shall  not  soon 
forget.  It  was  but  a few  days  ago.  My 
little  Persia  saw  it  first,  and  read  it  with 
eyes  brimming  over  with  tears : 44  The 
Burnt  River  stage  was  attacked  last  week 
by  Indians,  and  the  passengers  killed. 
Among  them  was  Major  Charles  B.  Archer, 
U.8.A.,  well  known  and  respected  in  mili- 
tary life.” 


THE  STORY  OF  A MINIATURE. 

ABOUT  thirty  years  ago,  when  I was 
quite  a young  man,  I spent  some  time 
in  Paris,  and  it  chanced  that  one  fine  public 
holiday,  the  then  national  fi&te-day,  “ La  St. 
Louis,”  I visited  that  noble  institution  in 
which  France  so  munificently  provides  for 
the  declining  years  of  her  wounded  heroes, 
41  Les  Invalides.”  After  admiring  the  splen- 
did establishment  and  its  famous  chapel,  I 
wandered  out  into  the  vast  court-yard,  where 
the  aged  veterans  enjoy  their  hours  of  rec- 
reation. In  the  centre  of  this  immense  quad- 
rangle, seated  beneath  the  shade  of  a spread- 
ing tree,  was  a group  which  at  once  attracted 
my  attention.  It  consisted  of  five  old  men, 
each  of  whom  had  lost  both  his  legs,  which 
limbs  were  replaced  by  two  wooden  stumps. 
He  who  sat  in  the  centre  struck  me  imme- 
diately as  having  almost  the  noblest  coun- 
tenance I had  ever  beheld.  His  features 
were  of  the  bold  and  aquiline  cast  which  one 
admires  so  much  in  the  pictures  of  that  great 
painter  of  soldier  life,  Horace  Vernet.  Al- 


I though  he  must  have  been  extremely  aged, 
his  bright  brown  eyes  still  retained  much 
of  the  fire  of  youth.  His  beard,  which  was  as 
white  as  snow,  descended  almost  to  his  waist, 
and  lent  him  an  extremely  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, while  his  two  poor  wooden  legs, 
testifying  to  his  past  bravery,  awakened  my 
sympathy,  admiration,  and  respect.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a crutch,  and  in  the  other  a 
small  oval 'picture,  which  with  outstretched 
heads  and  eager  eyes  his  venerable  compan- 
ions were  inspecting. 

I approached  so  near  that  I could  over- 
hear their  conversation. 

44  Ce  n'est  pas  possible,”  said  one  old  man. 
44  It  is  impossible,  Pierrot.” 

“ Nevertheless,  you  know  I am  not  gener- 
ally given  to  lying ; and  I now  seriously  as- 
sure you,  comrades,  that  this  miniature  was 
painted  by  madame  la  Princess©  de  Lam- 
balle.  It  is  the  portrait  of  my  poor  wife.” 

I approached  still  nearer,  for  my  curiosity 
was  aroused. 

“Your  wife!”  exclaimed  several  of  the 
wooden-legged  men. 

“ My  wife,”  answered  the  fine  old  fellow, 
gravely. 

41  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Pierrot.  Pray  how 
came  that  poor  lady  to  paint  it  f” 

44  Willingly  will  I do  so ; for  God  knows  if 
next  year  at  the  St.  Louis  I shall  still  be 
among  you,  or  if  I shall  ever  have  another 
so  good  an  opportunity.  I will  commence 
at  once.” 

My  curiosity  now  got  the  better  of  my 
discretion.  I advanced,  and,  touching  my 
hat,  said, 44  Sir,  I have  overheard  you  prom- 
ise to  relate  the  story  of  the  miniature  you 
hold  in  your  hand.  May  I beg  of  you  to 
pardon  my  indiscretion,  and  permit  me, 
though  a stranger,  to  form  one  of  your  au- 
ditory f ” 

As  civility  is  one  of  the  great  characteris- 
tics of  the  true  French  soldier,  and,  above  all, 
of  one  who  has  served  in  the  44  grande  ann6e,” 
the  old  gentleman  rose  at  once  from  his  seat, 
and  giving  me  a military  salute,  begged  me 
take  a place  among  his  wooden-legged  com- 
panions. After  a kind  of  prefatory  cough 
to  clear  his  throat,  he  commenced  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  which  I shall  do  my  best 
to  render  as  nearly  in  the  same  words  he 
used  as  memory,  and  the  translation  of  his 
rustic  way  of  speaking  French,  will  per- 
mit: 

44  Sir,  comrades,”  he  began,  44  I was  born, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  in  a 
village  called  Montreuil,  near  Versailles. 
My  dear  parents  died  of  the  small-pox  when 
I was  quite  a little  child,  and  I should  have 
been  sent  to  the  poor-house  but  for  the  char- 
ity of  the  good  cur6  of  our  parish,  who,  in 
his  exceeding  compassion  for  my  forlorn 
state,  undertook  to  bring  me  up  himself. 
I can  well  remember  how  this  good  man  en- 
deavored to  cultivate  my  shrill  treble  pipe, 
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in  order  that  I might  sing  in  the  church 
choir.  I was  really  fond  of  music  when  I 
was  a hoy,  and  used  to  pass  hours  in  strum- 
ming on  M.  le  curb’s  harpsichord,  which 
gave  forth  but  very  indifferent  sounds,  as 
half  the  notes  were  dumb ; but  then  it  had 
a pedal,  which  was  my  delight,  for  it  pro- 
duced a thumping  noise  like  a drum.  M. 
le  curd  taught  me  my  sol  fa,  as  also  to 
read,  which,  together  with  a little  arith- 
metic, formed  the  sum  total  of  'my  educa- 
tion. When  I sang  for  the  first  time  at  ves- 
pers the  ‘Tota  pulchra  est  Maria’  all  by  my- 
self, M.  le  curd  gave  me,  with  his  blessing, 
this  watch,  which,  though  it’s  only  silver, 
and  as  thick  as  a turnip,  nevertheless  keeps 
more  correct  time  than  any  clock  in  Paris. 
‘Son,’  said  he,  on  this  occasion,  ‘mind,  if 
you  are  a good  boy,  and  practice  your  music, 
you’ll  become  a celebrity  one  day,  and  make 
a fortune  by  teaching  the  court  ladies  at 
Paris : as  Baptist  Lulli  did  under  the  great 
Louis,  of  glorious  memory ; and  he  was  only 
a beggar  boy  once.’ 

“ But  I liked  to  play  at  soldiers  as  well  as 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  M.  le  curd  hated 
the  very  sight  of  a soldier.  ‘ They  are,’  he 
would  say,  ‘a  God  - forgetting  lot.  Keep 
away  from  them,  Pierrot ; they’ll  do  you  no 
good.’  But  I loved  to  watch  them  at  their 
manoeuvres,  and  would  steal  away  from  the 
house  to  indulge  myself  with  a view  of  their 
pigtails  and  heavy  carbines.  I used  to  pray 
God  to  grant  me  a long  pigtail,  and  never 
went  to  sleep  without  begging  of  our  Lady 
to  obtain  me  a brevet  in  the  army. 

“ I had  plenty  to  do  besides  my  sol  fa  and 
studies ; for,  as  I was  a fine  strong  lad,  to 
my  lot  fell  all  the  heavier  work  of  the  house, 
which  I delighted  in  performing  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  better  to  please  the  dear 
old  curd.  When  I had  an  hour  to  myself  I 
would  run  down  to  an  open  spot  in  the  park  j 
of  Versailles,  where  the  masons  were  erect- 
ing a concert-gallery  by  order  of  her  majesty 
the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  Here  I form- 
ed the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  workmen, 
a certain  Masnard,  a queer  sort  of  a fellow, 
with  long,  lank  arms,  and  legs  like  a grass-  | 
hopper’s.  Mon  Dieu ! how  I nsed  to  laugh  J 
at  his  Bpindle  shanks,  they  were  so  thin ! 
And  now  look  at  my  own,  all  wood  and  no  | 
bone ! Poor  friend  Masnard,  what  would 
you  say  if  you  could  see  Maltre  Pierrot’s 
timber  toes  ? Masnard  was  not  a very  cheer- 
ful companion,  but  he  could  improvise  songs 
in  a remarkable  manner.  He  had  one  all 
about  ‘seesaw’  and  ‘lying  in  straw,’  that 
was  very  original.  He  could  weave  into  it 
a whole  story  about  himself  and  family, 
often  ending  in  the  last  verse  by  being  a 
king.  But  latterly  it  was  all  about  ‘liber- 
td,  fraternitd,  et  dgalitd,’  the  meaning  of 
which  words  I did  not  much  understand  at 
that  time.  I did  later,  as  not  a few  of  us 
did  to  our  cost,  as  you  know,  my  friends — 


you  who  witnessed,  as  I have  done,  that  car- 
nival of  blood,  the  ‘ Reign  of  Terror.’ 

“ I must  now  tell  you  that  I was  frequently 
accompanied  in  my  promenades  into  the  wood 
by  a very  charming  little  person,  one  Mam- 
zelle  Mimi,  M.  le  curd’s  niece,  who  was  one 
year  younger  than  I,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  his  reverence’s  widowed  sister,  a lady  who, 
for  her  board  and  lodging  and  a little  pock- 
et-money, acted  as  his  housekeeper.  Mimi 
was  a perfect  flower — une  fleur:  as  light 
of  step  and  heart  as  a good  little  fairy  in 
a fairy  tale.  Her  cheeks  were  as  blooming 
as  blush-roses,  her  eyes  as  blue  as  forget- 
me-nots,  and  she  had  the  slenderest  waist 
ever  lover’s  arm  entwined.  She  was  a 
sweet  flower  which  God  granted  me  the 
fortune,  comrades,  to  cull;  but,  alas!  it 
withered  many  a year  before  the  snow  lay 
so  thick  on  my  old  head. 

“ Masnard  was  very  fond  of  us  both,  and 
when  he  rested  from  work  at  mid-day 
would  tell  us  tales,  while  we  shared  our 
chestnuts  and  cake  with  his  brood  of  little 
ones,  who  always  arrived  at  twelve  o’clock 
with  their  mother  and  a can  of  hot  broth. 
They  always  reminded  me  of  unfledged 
pigeons,  they  were  so  thin  and  wretched- 
looking.  Masnard  considered  them  lovelier 
far  than  the  Cupids  M.  Do  Fragonads  was 
painting  in  the  panels  of  that  part  of  her 
majesty’s  concert-hall  which  was  finished. 
When  they  were  gone,  the  sight  of  them  so 
much  cheered  his  heart  that  he  sang  the 
seesaw  song  all  the  louder,  and  as  I and 
Mimi  sauntered  home  we  could  hear  him 
singing  from  the  top  of  his  high  perch  on 
the  scaffold : 

44  4 L’ev£que  le  plat  austere, 

811  viaitait  mon  ridult. 

Cache  toi  ma  ntenagdre, 

Car  11  te  prendral  pour  lui ! *• 

“One  fine  ffcte-day  afternoon,  after  ves- 
pers, M.  le  curd  granted  me  permission, 
which,  as  I was  now  sixteen  years  old,  he 
rarely  did,  to  conduct  mamzelle  for  a walk 
in  the  park,  which  on  Sundays  aud  holi- 
days their  majesties  threw  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. Mimi  wore  on  this  memorable  occasion 
her  trimmest  scarlet  petticoat,  a quilted 
apron,  and  a high  cap  all  covered  with  fine 
old  Normandy  lace.  In  her  dainty  ears 
hung  coral  rings,  and  round  her  lily  neck  a 
golden  chain  and  cross. 

“ We  were  very  happy  that  afternoon,  and 
wandered  arm  in  arm  through  the  wood 
paths,  under  the  branches  meeting  over- 
head, and  the  birds  singing  cheerily.  At 
last  we  reached  a very  secluded  spot.  I 
was  sixteen,  Sir,  old  friends,  and — ” Here 
the  dear  old  fellow  positively  blushed  as  he 
thought  of  the  little  scene  he  was  about  to 
describe ; a bright  tear  started  to  his  eye, 
and  before  he  began  again  rolled  down  on 


• Voltaire.  Ballet  of  44  La  Fete  Beiebat” 
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his  white  beard.  “Eh  bien!  have  I not 
said  it  f She  had  the  slenderest  waist  ever 
lover’s  arm  longed  to  encircle,  and  mine 
entwined  it  then.  I did  not  know  mnch, 
about  love  at  sixteen  (M.  le  curd  kept  me 
oht  of  harm’s  way),  but  as  this  arm  rested 
there — I know  not  how  it  came  to  pass— on 
a sudden  I snatched  a kiss  from  her  lips,  and 
then,  confused,  sank  on  both  knees  before 
* her,  as  if  she  were  a saint,  and — 

44  4 Ah ! hah ! ah ! ah !’  rang  clear  and  loud 
the  merriest  laugh  I ever  heard.  And  peep- 
ing through  the  boughs  of  a wild  vine,  which 
fair  hands  supported  so  as  to  form  a verdaut 
frame,  appeared  to  my  bewildered  gaze  two 
of  the  loveliest  faces  I have  ever  seen.  One, 
whose  hair  was  powdered  as  white  as  snow, 
had  a bright  and  beaming  eye,  an  arched 
Eyebrow,  and  a brilliant  color,  relieved  by 
two  small  patches.  The  other  wore  powder 
also,  but  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  softer;  her  eyes,  which  were  fringed 
with  long  lashes,  were  melancholy  and  ten- 
der; her  laughter  more  subdued,  as  though 
less  provoked  by  the  ludicrous  scene  which 
Mimi  an 4 I were  enacting  than  by  kindly 
sympathy  for  our  happiness. 

44  4 Voil&!’  exclaimed  she  of  the  beaming 
eyes.  4 There!  did  I ever  see  such  a pair? 
Oh,  my  dear  princess,  I tell  you  love  is  the 
queerest  passion  with  which  the  gods  ever 
afflicted  man.  M.  le  Due  de  Bouillon,  who  is 
eighty,  makes  love  to  Madame  De  Crdguy, 
and  she  is  seventy,  every  night,  and  kneels 
and  kisses  her  hand  just  as  those  two  babies 
are  doing  in  the  woods  here  all  alone.’ 

44  4 But,  madame,’  cried  the  other  lady, 

4 look  what  a lovely  costume  the  girl  has !’ 

44  4 True;  charming  1 Oh,  we  must  have 
it  for  our  tableaux  vivants  to-night ! Stay 
still,  dear  princess,  while  I,  who  am  the 
strongest,  break  through  the  briers  and 
make  a passage  for  you.’ 

44  At  this  proposition  the  other  lady  pro- 
tested, but  presently  both  got  through  and 
stood  before  us.  I was  still  on  my  knees, 
mind  you,  for  I had  not  the  courage  to  rise. 

44  These  ladies  were  splendidly  dressed  in 
rich  robes  of  silk,  made  b la  Watteau,  of  ten- 
der colors — pink  and  pale  blue.  In  their 
hands  they  held  crooks  of  ivory,  tipped  with 
gold,  and  on  their  heads  broad  straw  hats 
and  long  sweeping  white  feathers. 

44  4 Up,  you  little  image ! get  up  with  you! 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  you 
naughty  boy!  Don’t  you  know  it  is  very 
wrong  to  kiss  little  girls  V cried  the  taller  of 
the  ladies — she  who  had  the  beaming  eyes. 

44 1 looked  down,  and  did  not  dare  even  to 
breathe. 

44  4 Now  for  the  costume.  My  little  girl,  if 
you  don’t  make  up  a bundle  of  those  clothes, 
ear-rings,  cross,  and  all,  and  that  the  very  in- 
stant you  get  home,  and  give  them  to  a man 
I will  send  for  them,  I’ll — ’ And  she  shook 
her  crook  menacingly. 


44  The  other  lady,  in  the  mean  while,  took 
Mimi  by  the  hand,  and  with  gentle  wayB 
soon  obtained  from  her  all  about  us — who 
we  were,  and  where  we  lived. 

44  4 Now,  Sir,’  said  the  other  lady  to  me, 
4 get  up !’ 

44  And  up  I got,  all  of  a piece.  I put  my 
finger  in  my  mouth,  and  looked  down  at  my 
new  wooden  shoes. 

44  4 You’ll  make  a fine  soldier,  I can  see. 
Well,  you  shall  be  one,  and  I’ll  get  you  both 
married,  if  you  are  good.  Little  one,  mind, 
do  not  alter  a single  thing  in  your  dress,  but 
give  it  to  the  man,  as  I have  told  you.  Good- 
by,  little  man ; don’t  look  sheepish,’  said  the 
lady  of  the  beaming  eyes,  tapping  me  gently 
on  the  cheek. 

44  She  was  a lovely  woman,  Mends ; and 
to  think  that  only  a few  years  later  I saw 
that  fair  head,  no  longer  white  with  powder, 
but  bleached  with  grief,  held  up  bleeding 
and  disfigured  to  be  mocked  at  by  the  scum 
of  this  city ! 

44  She  spoke  so  cheerfully,  so  kindly,  poor 
soul,  that  day ! and  when  presently  she  re- 
minded the  princess  that  it  was  growing 
late,  she  gathered  up  her  skirts  and  away 
she  ran,  as  gay  as  a fawn,  through  the  woods, 
followed  by  the  other  lady,  both  singing 
with  dear  sweet  voices, 

44  4 1 love  yon,  oft  the  youth  did  say; 

1 love  yon,  oft  the  maiden  sighed : 

Thus  echoed  both,  from  day  to  day. 

Till  one  waxed  cold  and  t'other  died.* 

44 Alas!  poor  queen,  poor  princess! 

44  When  the  two  ladies  had  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  I gave  my  hand  to  Mimi, 
and  we  two  also  ran  home.  We  did  not  say 
a word  to  any  one  of  our  adventure ; but  M. 
le  curd,  perceiving  that  we  were  rather  con- 
fused, guessed  that  something  had  happen- 
ed, and  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  At  last 
I said, 4 1 want  to  be  a soldier,  M.  le  curd.’ 

44  4 You’ll  be  whipped  if  you  do.’ 

44 1 scratched  my  head,  and  looked  down 
at  my  shoes,  and  said,  half  under  my  breath, 

4 1 will  be  one,  though.’ 

44  At  that  instant  came  a loud  rap  at  the 
door.  My  heart  beat  violently,  an4  so,  I am 
sure,  did  Mirni’s.  Presently  in  came  a tall 
lady-in-waiting,  followed  by  two  of  the  tall- 
est men  in  livery  I ever  saw. 

44  4 1 am  come,  M.  le  curd,’  said  she  to  the 
father, 4 to  take  back,  by  order  of  her  majes- 
ty the  queen,  the  clothes  she  asked  your  lit- 
tle niece  to  lend  her.’ 

44  M le  curd  trembled,  Mimi’s  mother  was 
bewildered,  and  I confused.  Mimi,  howev- 
er, walked  quietly  up  stairs,  and  a minute 
or  two  after  returned  with  the  clothes  neat- 
ly done  up  i%  a parcel,  which  she  presented 
to  the  lady,  who  in  return  ordered  the  men 
to  bring  in  a large  box  full  of  uncut  stuffs — 
enough  to  make  clothes  for  a year  for  the 
whole  family — and  a fine  new  church  vest- 
ment for  M.  le  curd. 
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“ When  these  three  personages  were  gone, 
I was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
what  had  happened,  which  I did,  taking 
good  care,  however,  to  omit  the  incident  of 
the  kiss. 

“ ' Ah!  it  is  the  qneen,  then,  who  put  the 
idea  of  your  being  a soldier  into  your  head, 
my  lad.  You  are  a very  good  boy  as  you 
are,  Pierrot,  modest  and  simple.  If  you  go 
to  those  soldiers  they’ll  just  ruin  your  mor- 
als, and  you’ll  end  by  forgetting  Providence 
and  all  the  good  I have  taught  you.  See  if 
you  don’t.’ 

“ I looked  at  my  wooden  shoes,  stuck  my 
finger  in  my  mouth,  and  muttered,  ' 1 will 
be  a soldier,  all  the  same.’ 

“ Some  two  years  later  I got  so  full  of  the 
thoughts  of  military  glory  that  one  day  I 
made  off,  carrying  with  me  a piece  of  silver 
which  M.  le  cur6  had  given  me  on  my  ffcte- 
day.  I had  not  gone  far  out  of  the  village 
when  I fell  in  with  a battalion  of  the  Au- 
vergne Guard.  I was  so  fascinated  with 
their  fine  uniforms,  their  jack  - boots,  and 
gay  colors  that  I made  straight  up  to  their 
leader  and  said,  boldly, ' 1 want  to  be  a sol- 
dier.’ 

“'And  so  you  shall,  my  man,’  says  he, 
after  examining  me  from  head  to  foot,  ' and 
a fine  fellow  you  are  I’  The  soldiers  then 
led  me  to  a tavern,  where  I drank  more  than 
was  good  for  me,  and  learned  many  surprising 
things  respecting  the  military  career.  I was 
informed  that  perfect  bliss  existed  nowhere 
else  on  earth  but  in  the  interior  of  a barrack, 
where  money  was  only  too  plentiful,  and 
Champagne  was  drank  every  day  instead  of 
' petit  vin  ordinaire.’ 

“ I have  since  found  out  how  true  all  this 
was! 

“Next  day  I teas  a soldier.  I was  very 
sorry  to  leave  M.  le  curd,  who  would  not 
even  see  me  again,  and  Mimi  and  her  mother. 
But  when  I looked  at  my  jack-boots,  and 
felt  my  powdered  pigtail,  I was  as  happy  as 
a king,  and  forgot  every  thing  in  my  day- 
dream of  military  glory. 

“ I was,  however,  soon  recalled  to  more 
earthly  matters,  and  found  that  money  was 
by  no  means  so  plentiful  in  the  corps ; the 
bread  we  ate  was  black  and  hard,  and  the 
famous  wine  as  sour  as  vinegar.  As  to  the 
discipline,  it  was  severe,  for  M.  De  St.  Lys, 
our  captain,  delighted  in  inventing  difficult 
punishments  for  the  soldiers  under  his  care. 
One  day,  for  a trifling  fault,  I was  con- 
demned to  kneel  in  an  uncomfortable  atti- 
tude : on  one  knee,  with  my  other  leg 
stretched  out,  and  my  carbine  pointed  for- 
ward. I had  not  been  more  than  ten  min  • 
utes  in  this  pleasant  attitude#when  I per- 
ceived my  old  friend  Masnard  crossing  the 
court-yard.  Looking  round  to  see  that  no 
one  was  observing  me,  I called  out  to  him 
to  come  and  prop  up  my  gun. 

“ ' Now  you’ve  caught  it,  young  man,  for 


running  away  from  home ! I hope  you  en- 
joy being  a soldier !’ 

“ ' 1 don’t  care,’  answered  I.  1 Every  one 
has  an  ideal  in  life,  and  so  have  I.  I am  a 
common  soldier,  but  one  day — ’ 

“'You’ll  be  shot.’ 

“ ' How  is  Mimi  P asked  I,  without  heeding 
his  sharp  retort. 

“ ' Very  well.  It  will  be  some  long  time 
before  you  earn  enough  to  marry  her  in  the 
soldiery.  You’d  like  to  be  out  of  it,  wouldn’t 
you  nowP 

No : her  majesty  put  me  here,  and  here 
Fll  stay.’ 

“ 'And  when  will  you  marry  Mimi  P 

“ ' When  either  she  or  I have  earned  her 
wedding  portion.’ 

“ ' Suppose  the  queen  gave  it  to  her  P 

“ ' I would  not  accept  it : either  she  or  I 
must  earn  it.’ 

“ ' I’ll  tell  the  queen  what  you  say.’ 

“ ' You  tell  the  queen — you  P 

'"Yes,  I.  I’ve  invented  a new  game, 
which  I am  now  teaching  to — ? 

“ What  word  more  Masnard  was  going  to 
add  I know  not ; for  the  corporal,  coming 
behind  him  and  finding  him  speaking  to  a 
soldier  under  punishment,  gave  him  several 
hard  blows  across  his  back  with  a cudgel, 
which  sent  him  off  out  of  the  court-yard  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

* “Mamzelle  Mimi  had  never  forgotten  me 
for  a single  instant  all  the  time,  but  often 
sent  me  both  news  and  nice  things  from 
home. 

“ A few  days  after  my  interview  with  Mas- 
nard, as  Mimi  was  standing  at  the  door, 
there  drove  up  to  it  a fine  carriage,  all  gild- 
ing and  painting,  and  drawn  by  four  white 
horses.  Three  livery  servants  hung  on  be- 
hind, and  the  horses  were  caparisoned  with 
scarlet  and  gold — in  short,  it  was  the 
queen’s  own  coach,  and  might  have  been 
Cinderella’s  godmother’s,  it  was  so  fine.  A 
great  tall  footman,  so  stiff  in  brocade  and 
velvet — with  a great  bouquet  at  his  button- 
hole— that  he  could  scarcely  bend,  came  for- 
ward and  asked  her  name. 

“'Mimi  Leroux,  Sir,’  says  she,  with  a 
courtesy. 

“ ' You  are  the  young  lady,’  says  he,  grave- 
ly, ' whom  her  majesty  the  queen  has  order** 
ed  me  to  bring  back  to  the  palace.’ 

“ ' I’ll  be  ready  in  a minute.’  And  off  she 
ran,  and  soon  returned  wearing  all  her  best 
things.  She  was  not  at  all  frightened,  but 
got  into  the  coach  just  os  if  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  nde  about  in  one  all  her  life. 
Only  the  trees  scared  her  a bit ; they  seemed 
to  run  after  each  other,  they  drove  along  so 
fast. 

“The  grand  coach  put  her  down  at  the 
Trianon,  where  she  found  the  queen  and 
Madame  De  Lamballe  making  butter  with 
ivory  sticks  in  china  churns  painted  by 
Watteau. 
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44 4 Ah,  my  little  friend,  how  are  yon  V says  I 
the  queen,  dropping  her  stick  into  the  churn,  I 
and  coming  forward  to  take  her  by  the  hand. 

4 1 did  not  think  yon  would  come  so  soon. 
Now,  madame  la  princesse,  is  she  not  a 
charming  little  model  f Let  us  go  to  your 
painting-room  until  those  persons  arrive.  Fm 
dying  to  see  you  commence  her  portrait.9 

“ The  melancholy-looking  but  interesting 
princess  gave  her  hand,  and  led  Mimi  to  her 
studio,  followed  by  the  Queen  of  France — 
that  lovely,  charming  Marie  Antoinette— 
who  herself  placed  her  on  a chair  in  a good 
light. 

44  4 Now  mind,  do  not  move,  little  one — 
there's  a dear ! See,  dear  princess,  how  nice- 
ly she  sits!9 

“When  the  princess  had  completed  her 
sketch  on  a small  oval  piece  of  ivory,  the 
queen  looked  up  at  the  clock,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  that  some  one  was  expected,  and 
then  turning  to  Mimi,  said: 

44 4 You  must  now,  my  dear,  do  all  that  I tell 
you  to  do.  Presently  there  will  arrive  two 
gentlemen ; they  will  ask  yon  to  sing,  and 
you,  who  can  sing — I know  that  you  can — 
must  do  your  best  to  gratify  them.9 

44  In  a few  minutes  the  two  men  came  in.  | 
They  were  very  common  - looking  persons, 
but  the  queen  greeted  them  most  civilly,  and 
they  bowed  to  the  earth  before  her. 

44 4 Monsieur  GrStry,  this  is  the  little  girl 
I told  you  of.  Tell  me,  is  she  not  wonder- 
fully like  Colombo  Lavalle  T9 

44 4 The  very  living  image,  your  majesty.9  | 

44 4 And  now,  my  dear,9  said  the  queen — 

4 courage ; sing  after  me.  Do,  re,  mi,  /a,  sol, 
la,  si,  do? 

44  4 Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do,9  repeated 
Mimi  after  the  queen. 

44  4 Brava!  but  excellently  well.  Princess, 
she  shall  earn  her  dower,  and  take  Colombo's 
place  on  her  benefit  night  at  Rouen  ; Grdtry 
will  manage  the  affair  for  us,  and  he  and  I 
and  you  shall  teach  her  how  to  act.  And 
then  you  shall  see  what  we  shall  do  for  you, 
my  dear,  if  you  are  a good  child,  and  I know 
you  will  be.9 

44  Some  days  after  Mimi’s  interview  with 
the  queen,  of  which  great  event  I knew 
nothing,  I was  ordered  to  Rouen.  I was 
very  much  surprised,  as  none  of  the  rest  of 
my  corps  were  commanded  to  the  same  city. 
As  I went  up  the  Grando  Rue  I beheld  on 
the  corner  of  the  street  a great  inscription, 
whioh  ran  thus : 

“‘THEATRE  DE  ROUEN, 

Thursday  Evexixg, 

By  order  of  their  Majesties,  for  the  Bsincvrr  of  the 
Celebrated  Mlle.  Colombe,  or  Paris, 
IRENE, 

A Tragedy  by  M.  De  Voltaire. 

After  which  the  splendid  new  and  gorgeous  Pastoral 
. Ballet, 

BOSE  ET  PIERROT. 

Rose  by  Mllk.  Colombe. 

Their  Majesties  have  declared  their  gracious  intention 
qf  assisting  at  the  performance A 


44  To  my  surprise,  the  commandant  of  the 
division  of  the  Auvergne  Guard  stationed  at 
Rouen  ordered  me  to  mount  guard  at  the 
theatre  that  very  night. 

44  The  memorable  evening  arrived,  and  be- 
hold me  in  my  glory,  powdered  and  befriz- 
zled,  with  a stupendous  pigtail,  mounting 
guard  under  the  floral  decorations  of  the  lit- 
tle theatre,  which  was  brilliantly  illumina- 
ted with  colored  lamps  for  the  reception  of 
their  majesties.  I had  enough  to  do  for  a 
long  time  in  observing  the  dresses  of  the 
company,  which  soon  began  to  arrive.  M.  De 
Voltaire  himself  was  there.  I can  see  him 
now,  the  tiny,  weazen-faced  old  man,  with 
his  chocolate  suit  and  snuff-box,  hiding  from 
the  royal  party,  with  whom  he  was  not  on 
good  terms,  and  adulating  any  of  the  great 
persons  whom  he  knew.  Snuffing,  bowing, 
laughing,  cracking  jokes — and  sometimes 
rather  coarse  ones — with  old  madame  la  Mar- 
quise de  Cr^guy,  who  brought  him  in  her 
ohair,  and  out  of  whose  box  he  leaned  the 
whole  evening,  looking,  as  he  was,  the  very 
incarnation  of  malice  and  wit. 

44  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Montmorency, 
the  loveliest  woman  of  the  court,  the  hand- 
some De  Lauzun,  and  the  joyous  Count  de 
Lambsec,  M.  le  Prince  de  Qu6m6n6e,  gentle- 
man-usher  to  her  majesty,  giving  his  arm  to 
the  Countess  de  Dampierre,  and  others  who 
bore  names  famous  in  history  passed  by  me 
as  I stood  mounting  guard  at  the  theatre 
door. 

44  Presently  M.  le  direeteur  of  the  royal  thea- 
tres, M.  Gr6try,  came  down  in  conversation 
with  M.  De  Qu6m6n^e. 

44 ‘Express,  M.  le  prince,  my  humble  thanks 
to  her  majesty,  who  has  been  so  good  as  to 
promise  me  half  the  receipts  of  this  evening 
out  of  her  own  privy  purse.9 

44  Here  the  proprietor  of  the  Rouen  theatre 
came  up.  4 Pray,  M.  Gr6try,  do  you  think 
that  this  young  lady  who  is  to  replace  Mile. 
Colombe,  who,  you  declare,  is  too  ill  to  act 
herself,  will  be  able  to  take  her  port  so  that 
the  change  will  not  be  noticed  by  her  maj- 
esty t9 

44  4 1 am  persuaded  she  will.9 

44  4 Vive  la  reine!9  4 Vive  le  roi!9  shouted 
the  crowd.  And  soon  their  majesties  mount- 
ed the  staircase.  The' king,  Louis  XVI., 
looked  care-worn  and  fatigued,  but  the  queen 
gloriously — her  splendid  train  of  flowered 
satin  sweeping  behind  her ; her  bright,  hap- 
py face  flushed  with  pleasure;  her  eyes 
sparkling ; her  penciled  arching  eyebrows ; 
her  hair  perfectly  white  with  powder,  amidst 
which  were  roses  and  glittering  diamonds. 
8he  reminded  me  of  love  in  winter — snow 
upon  her  head,  and  roses  on  her  cheeks. 

44  Behind  the  king  and  queen  was  the  ami- 
able Madame  Elizabeth,  who  came  only  out 
of  kindness ; for  it  got  noised  about  that  the 
queen  intended  doing  some  kind  action  that 
night.  By  Madame  De  France  walked  ma- 
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dame  la  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  who,  as  she 
passed  me,  gave  me  a smile  of  recognition, 
which  set  my  heart  beating.  When  the  roy- 
al family  were  seated  I was  ordered  to  mount 
guard  right  in  front  of  the  box  in  the  lobby, 
in  such  a position  that  I could  see  through 
the  little  glass  pane  in  the  door  all  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  theatre.  M.  De  Voltaire’s 
heavy  tragedy  over,  the  ballet  began.  But 
who  was  this  who  enacted  the  principal 
part  ? Colombo  ? no,  Mimi.  I was  sure  it 
was  her.  Her  very  dress ; nay,  more,  her 
own  dear  voice  singing,  ‘ Ah,  vous  direz-je, 
maman,  pent  on  vivre  sans  amant  V 

“ Just  then  the  door  of  the  royal  box  open- 
ed. The  queen  was  uncomfortably  heated. 
I overheard  her  say  to  the  Princess  de  Lam- 
balle, 

“ ‘ Dear  princess,  how  happy  I am ! All 
these  good  people  are  nicely  taken  in,  and 
have  assisted  in  the  doing  of  a good  action 
without  knowing  it — for  what  better  action 
is  there  than  that  of  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  others  V 

“ The  king  laughed,  and  said  it  was  like 
her  majesty  to  make  all  the  world  aid  her 
in  her  good  deeds. 

“ Madame  la  princesse  was  in  great  glee, ! 
and  I heard  her  whisper  to  the  queen  to  ap- 
plaud. 

“ ‘ Oh  yes,  yes,  let  us  applaud!’  cried  this 
charming  queen;  and  she  beat  her  hands 
heartily  together. 

“ ‘And  her  lover — where  is  he  V the  queen 
asked  presently  of  M.  De  Qu6m£n6e. 

“ ‘ He  is  closq  at  hand,  your  majesty.’ 

“ ‘ Now  send  for  her,  for  her  part  in  the 
ballet  is  over.’ 

“The  queen  then  perceived  me,  and  I 
nearly  fell  down,  I was  so  much  overcome ; 
for  now  I understood  all,  and  remembered 
what  Mosn&rd  had  said  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  barracks  about  speaking  to  the  queen. 
I heard  some  one  say  the  receipts  were  over 
ten  thousand  francs. 

“By-and-by  M.Gr^try  appeared,  leading — 
well,  you  all  know  whom : my  Mimi.  Then 
the  queen  stepped  out  of  her  box,  and  taking 
Mimi  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  me. 

“ ‘Monsieur,’  said  her  majesty, 4 to-morrow 
I shall  visit  M.  le  curd  de  Montreuil,  and  beg 
of  him  to  absolve  us  both.  He  will,  I hope, 
pardon  me  the  part  I have  taken  in  this  lit- 
tle adventure.  He  will,  I know — knowing, 
as  he  does,  the  purity  of  his  niece’s  heart — 
pardon  our  dear  Mimi  for  having  acted  on 
the  stage.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  an 
honest  woman  can  earn  her  dower  in  a single 
night.  But  let  her  act  but  once.  I hope,  Sir, 
you  will  accept  her  dower,  which  she  has 
earned  in  your  service,  and  the  brevet  of 
captain,  which  you  have  won  in  mine.’ 

“ Madame  la  princesse  gave  Mimi  the  lit- 
tle miniature  on  the  day  of  our  wedding,  at 
which  their  majesties  both  assisted.  After 
the  death  of  my  kind  benefactors  I became 


poor,  and  Mimi — ” The  old  man  paused. 
“ Mimi  is  up  there and  he  pointed  to  the 
clear  vault  of  heaven  above. 

“ Sir,”  he  said,  turning  to  me,  “ I lost  my 
two  legs  at  Austerlitz ; but,  thank  God  and 
my  country,  when  I die  I shall  be  buried 
near  the  Little  Corporal !” 

[Not*.— The  pretty  anecdote  on  which  this  story  Is 
founded  is,  I believe,  perfectly  tree.  I heard  it  from 
my  aunt,  Miss  Boyle,  who  received  it  from  her  friend 
Madame  De  Campan,  the  lady-in-waiting  on  Marie  An- 
toinette.—Autdob.] 


POLITICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  MODERN  GREEKS. 

“ TTE  is  the  only  honest  man  in  Athens,” 
XI  said  an  English  Mend  to  me  soon  aft- 
er my  arrival,  referring  to  a Greek  gentleman 
whom  he  met  going  out  of  my  house  as  he 
himself  was  comiug  in.  I was  startled  at 
the  overwhelming  denunciation  implied  by 
the  remark.  Much  as  I had  heard,  here  and 
abroad,  of  the  “ degraded  character”  of  the 
modern  Greek,  of  his  “utter  disregard  of 
moral  obligations,”  of  his  “ cunning,  duplic- 
ity, knavery,  vainglory,”  and  other  obliquity, 
I was  not  prepared  to  find  that  but  a single 
example  of  righteousness  existed  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Greece.  But  if  this  knowledge  was 
painful,  there  was  something  refreshingly 
original  in  the  idea  that  out  of  a population 
of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  souls,  one  human 
being  stood  pre-eminent  os  “the  noblest  work 
of  God,”  an  honest  man.  Seizing — mentally, 
of  course — this  rare  specimen  of  pure  hu- 
manity in  a society  of  knaves,  I placed  him 
with  tender  care  upon  the  foremost  shelf  of 
my  cabinet  of  Greek  curiosities.  And  a very 
fine  specimen  he  was,  inasmuch  as  he  occu- 
pied officially  the  highest  seat  iu  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  in  the  kingdom — a posi- 
tion which  at  least  indicated  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  placed  him 
there,  and  which  seemed  to  encourage  the 
hope  that  so  prominent  and  pure  an  exam- 
ple of  the  upright  judge  might  permeate  the 
dissolute  mass  around  him,  and  in  time  re- 
generate the  people  at  large.  But  scarcely 
had  I deposited  this  rara  avis  in  my  museum 
when  another  English  friend  pointed  out 
to  me  another  Greek,  whom  he  also  desig- 
nated as  “the  only  honest  man  in  Greece!” 
This  time  it  was  a politician,  one  who  had 
occupied  prominent  positions  in  the  state, 
and  who  was  believed  to  be  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  les  iddes  Anglatie , which,  while 
it  might  account  for  the  partiality  accorded 
to  him  by  my  Mend,  encouraged  the  belief 
that  under  such  an  honest  guide  even  the 
crooked  paths  of  politics  might  be  made 
straight,  and  the  desert  of  ambition  blossom 
with  the  rose  of  patriotism.  Do  not  accuse 
me  of  a tendency  to  embellish  when  I add 
that  before  long  a third  man — the  king’s  gar- 
dener, a German — was  named  to  me  as  “ the 
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only  honest  man  in  Athens.”  This  speci- 
men, however,  I rejected,  not  because  he  was 
“ honest” — Heaven  forbid ! — but  because  he 
was  not  a Greek.  Another  honest  man  in 
the  shape  of  a tailor  soon  after  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Him  I accepted,  because,  although 
popularly  entitled  to  only  a fractional  part 
of  humanity,  I was  assured  that  his  measures 
could  be  relied  upon.  In  the  course  of  time 
other  “honest  men,”  including  merchants, 
professors,  editors,  and  even  lawyers,  made 
themselves  or  were  made  known  to  me,  un- 
til my  museum  of  natural  curiosities  became 
so  crowded  that  a question  arose  in  my  mind 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  curious  to 
make  a collection  of  the  dishonest  men  of 
Athens.  Toward  such  a work  I should  have 
wanted  no  end  of  coadjutors.  There  was 
my  friend  A,  who  seemed  to  take  a dear  de- 
light in  picking  up  every  social,  moral,  and 
political  delinquency  as  exclusive  attributes 
of  the  Greek  character.  As  to  national  vir- 
tue, he  had  lived  here  long  enough  not  to 
discover  any,  or  if  by  hazard  some  good  trait 
did  occasionally  appear  upon  the  surface,  it 
was  attributed  to  that  under-current  of /or- 
<Agn  influence  which  alone  is  believed  to 
freshen  and  redeem  the  turbid  waters  of 
effete  Hellenism.  Then  there  was  my  friend 
B,  who  had  studied  and  pondered  over  and 
written  and  talked  about  Greek  history  from 
the  Roman  conquest  to  the  reign  of  Otho, 
and  ought  certainly  to  know  all  about  it 
from  root  to  branch.  He  had  found  the  root 
rotten  and  the  branches  sterile.  His  roman- 
tio  ideas  of  Greece  began  to  fade  from  the 
moment  that  he  set  foot  on  the  “ classic  soil” 
in  the  days  of  the  Greek  revolution ; and  his 
experience  of  many  years  in  the  country  had 
taught  him,  too  late,  the  bitter  truth  that 
investments  in  real  estate  in  Greece  do  not 
always  yield  the  golden  harvest  that  was 
expected,  and  that  tireless  reiterations  of 
Greek  national  deficiencies  in  volumes,  mag- 
azines, and  London  newspapers  do  not  win 
that  laurel  wreath  of  renown  with  which  in- 
cessant literary  labor  sometimes  crowns  the 
hoary  head  of  intellectual  age.  Again,  there 
was  my  friend  C,  who  regarded  it  as  his  spe- 
cial duty  to  connect  with  diplomatic  periods 
the  scattered  bones  of  Athenian  politics,  and 
present  the  abhorred  spectacle  of  the  flesh- 
less skeleton  to  his  master  of  the  Foreign-of- 
fice. Nobody  ever  could  deny  that  the  bones 
were  real,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  admit 
that  there  were  other  bones  where  he  found 
these,  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  per- 
forming the  healthful  functions  of  human- 
ity, it  was  not  his  business  to  publish  the 
fact.  There  was  also  my  friend  D,  as  hon- 
est-hearted a man  as  one  meets  with  in  a 
lifetime,  who  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
assuring  me  that  I would  not  be  six  months 
in  Athens  before  all  my  enthusiastic  ideas, 
if  I had  any,  about  the  Greeks  would  be 
“ washed  out,”  and  that  I would  find  them, 


with  scarce  an  exception,  to  be  a “ worthless, 
sententious,  impracticable  race.”  Finally, 
not  to  go  any  further  down  the  alphabet  of 
denunciators,  there  was  E,  who  had  passed 
years  in  the  civil  service  abroad,  and  who  is 
named  in  a certain  publication  of  some  merit 
as  one  “ who  knows  more  of  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands than  any  other  living  Englishman.” 
E still  holds  office  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  which  he  knows  so  much  about,  and 
as  his  opinion  of  the  people  around  him 
ought  to  be  of  weight,  I give  it.  “The 
Greeks,”  said  he  to  me  one  day,  as  I called 
upon  him  in  his  official  “den” — “the  Greeks 
are  a nation  of  freebooters,  and  the  Greek 
Church  a religion  of  painted  boards;”  ac- 
companying this  sententious  utterance  with 
a wave  of  the  hand  which  set  at  defiance 
further  argument,  and  left  upon  my  mind  a 
distinct  impression  that,  like  Bunsby,  he  had 
given  an  opinion  “ as  is  an  opinion.”  I have 
no  doubt  that  my  friend  honestly  believed 
what  he  said.  Englishmen  are  not  hypo- 
crites. As  I have  intimated,  I found  abun- 
dant counselors  ever  ready  to  rise  to  the 
highest  flights  of  Hellenic  imagery  to  show 
me  the  emptiness  of  the  bubble,  or  to  dive 
down  the  deepest  .wells  of  sophistry  to  bring 
up  the  pearl  of  truth.  “ Will  you  just  allow 
me  to  take  you  behind  the  scenes,”  said  one 
of  my  Mentors,  “ by  recounting  to  you  an  af- 
fair which  I happen  to  know  all  about  T You 
are  a little  skeptical,  I think,  and  I would  just 
like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  political  cor- 
ruption of  this  place.”  I had  not  the  slight- 
est objection  whatever  to  be  tpken  behind  the 
scenes.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I had  been 
there,  and  I was  not  altogether  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  in  which  trap-doors  are 
managed,  spirits  conjured,  or  political  thun- 
der manufactured.  As  to  my  skepticism  on 
such  subjects,  my  friend  did  me  a grievous 
wrong.  I was  any  thing  but  an  unbeliever 
in  the  clap-trap  of  parties ; and  as  to  political 
dishonesty,  how  can  a man  pass  years  in  va- 
rious societies  where  the  staple  of  conversa- 
tion is  partisan,  not  to  say  personal  abuse, 
without  believing  somewhat  in  human  de- 
pravity f 

The  manner  in  which  my  friend  took  mo 
behind  the  scenes  on  the  present  occasion 
was  to  seat  me  in  a comfortable  corner  of 
his  sofa,  and  whisper  in  my  ear  the  follow- 
ing tale  of  terror.  But  I will  not  weary  the 
reader  with  details.  Briefly,  the  case  was 
this:  A certain  prominent  member  of  the 
opposition  had  actually  proposed  to  one  of 
the  ministry  that  if  the  latter  would  re- 
move three  officials,  who  for  many  years  had 
held  posts  of  trust  under  the  government, 
and  replace  them  with  three  of  the  personal 
friends  of  the  politician,  he  would  influence 
the  election,  then  about  to  be  held,  in  favor 
of  the  existing  ministry.  This  was  the  reve- 
lation that  was  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  deg- 
radation of  Greek  politics  and  the  obliquity 
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of  Greek  morals.  It  might  have  brought  a 
smile  to  the  countenance  of  a member  of  the 
New  York  “ Ring,”  but  that  of  my  narrator 
was  stem  with  a sense  of  genuine  indigna- 
tion. I knew  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
cose  before  he  told  me,  and  the  facts  were  as 
stated ; but  my  museum  of  Greek  curiosities 
was  at  that  time  in  an  incomplete  state,  and 
I yielded  to  the  temptation  to  bait  my  hook 
for  more.  “ May  it  not  be,”  said  I,  “ that 
these  three  men  now  in  office  are  untrust- 
worthy, and  might  be  replaced  by  better 
men  f”  “ That’s  just  the  point,”  was  the  re- 
ply ; “ they  hold  places  of  great  responsibili- 
ty, and  I never  heard  a word  impugning 
their  integrity  or  honor.”  Thus  with  one 
haul  of  the  line  I caught  three  more  “ honest 
men  of  Greece,”  which,  by-the-way,  was  no 
mean  catch,  seeing  that  my  informant  was 
the  same  who,  a few  months  previous,  had 
designated  one  of  the  individuals  before 
mentioned  as  the  “only”  specimen  of  the 
genus  honoris  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion I thought  it  only  fair — considering  that 
one  good  story  deserves  another — to  remind 
my  English  Mend  that  only  a few  weeks 
previous,  at  a certain  election  in  England, 
one  man  confessed  to  having  received  two 
thousand  guineas  to  influence  votes  in  a sin- 
gle borough. 

This  case  of  attempted  bribery  in  high 
quarters  is  not  the  worst,  any  more  than  it 
is  the  least,  of  many  that  came  under  my 
notice  in  that  country,  and  yet  it  may  be 
well  doubted  if  political  parties  in  Greece 
are  as  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  corruption, 
or  men  in  office  of  peculation,  as  are  those 
of  older  and  richer  communities,  where,  un- 
der far  less  temptation,  open-handed  bribery 
passes  with  comparative  impunity. 

I may  be  excused  for  bringing  my  own 
countrymen  into  the  catalogue  of  political 
delinquents.  The  New  York  journals  fur- 
nish enough  information  on  this  head,  which 
is  duly  circulated  in  monarchical  society  in 
Europe  as  a warning  to  embryo  republican- 
ism. But  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  ask 
how  far  the  example  of  the  three  “ Protect- 
ing Powers”  of  Greece  is  calculated  to  give 
point  to  the  sermons  on  political  righteous- 
ness which  are  everlastingly  being  preach- 
ed to  the  people  of  Greece.  Are  electioneer- 
ing practices  in  England  pure  and  unde- 
filed f * Does  ruffianism  prevail  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  make  her  capitals 
a by-word  T Are  the  masses  of  her  popula- 
tion contented,  educated,  temperate,  and  vir- 
tuous f Has  she  ever  indulged  in  foreign  con- 
quests, or  kept  millions  of  an  alien  people  in 
subjection  by  immense  armies  f How  stands 
France  f and  is  it  true  that  when  Greece 


* “ Harm  comes  every  day  to  the  upright  voter  for 
an  honest  vote.”— Mr.  Leatham , in  the  House  of  Com* 
mono.  Juris  22, 1971. 


looked  at  that  government  during  the  em- 
pire as  to  a guide,  counselor,  and  Mend,  she 
beheld  “ deputies  sent  up  to  her  Assembly 
in  the  interest  of  corrupt  administrations, 
bought  by  private  gifts,  or  grants  for  unnec- 
essary or  extravagant  public  works  f ” How 
is  it  about  the  “jobbing  and  malversation 
of  all  kinds”  practiced  in  Russia  T Is  it  true 
that  the  last  emperor,  in  his  attempts  to  stop 
the  corruption  of  officials,  found  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  at  a stand-still  for 
want  of  the  accustomed,  oiling,  and  in  des- 
peration gave  up  the  experiment  t If  these 
self-appointed  guardians  of  the  little  king- 
dom often,  or  even  sometimes,  follow  the 
Pharisaical  method  of  taking  tithes  of  mint 
and  cummin  while  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  is  it  astonishing  that  the 
political  child,  bom  in  a gypsy  camp,  does  not 
spring  more  rapidly  to  the  full  proportions 
of  statesman-like  beauty — the  realization  of 
the  sentiment  with  which  it  is  endowed  f 
Corruption  in  politics  in  Greece  there  most 
assuredly  is.  The  vile  lessons  of  barbaric 
centuries  and  the  living  lessons  of  civiliza- 
tion have  not  been  lost  upon  the  Greek  mind. 
Money  is  employed  to  induce  certain  men  in 
certain  parts  to  give  certain  political  bear- 
ing to  the  elections.  Partisan  principles  are 
often  advocated  by  bad  men.  Men  in  office, 
who  have  had  their  backs  scratched,  tickle 
their  Mends  for  doing  it.  Favorites  get 
bones  thrown  to  them  under  the  table,  and 
Lazarus  without  gets  no  crumbs.  “A  fat 
contract,”  if  such  a thing  as  fatness  is  to  be 
found  in  Greece,  gets  reduced  in  its  propor- 
tions before  it  reaches  the  rightful  owner. 
“ If  one  handles  honey,  some  of  it  may  stick 
to  the  fingers,”  is  a Greek  proverb  of  world- 
wide application.  All  these  things,  and 
more,  occur  in  Greece,  for  the  people  do  not 
claim  to  be  “ a society  of  angels,”  but  only  to 
be  “like  other  people.”  But  there  is  this 
difference.  Greece,  politically,  is  poor ; not 
literally,  but  comparatively,  clad  in  rags,  and 
is  easily  pierced  by  the  pigmy  straws  of  her 
own  and  foreign  manufacture.  In  the  other 
nations  the  “ gowns  and  furred  robes  hide 
all.”  I am  persuaded  that  few  acts  of  polit- 
ical iniquity  lie  concealed.  If  the  office- 
holder, with  a salary  of  a thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  thinks  to  double  it  by  some 
hocus-pocus  known  to  experts,  or  by  actual- 
ly slipping  his  hand  into  the  public  treasury, 
he  thinks  twice  before  attempting  it,  for  the 
chances  of  exposure  are  a hundred  to  one. 
Every  office  is  surrounded  by  hungry,  eager 
eyes,  watching  for  the  stool  that  the  first 
may  fall  from.  Besides  this,  a public  offi- 
cial in  Athens,  be  he  the  humblest  clerk, 
walks  between  batteries  of  political  jour- 
nals, any  one  of  which  will  hit  him  if  it 
can  the  instant  he  exposes  his  vulnerable 
point.  I am  persuaded  that  the  Greeks 
themselves  are  accountable  for  much  of  the 
prejudice  against  them.  The  politicians  fer- 
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ret  out  every  conceivable  and  many  incon- 
ceivable crimes,  and  the  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty journals  of  Athens  do  not  let  it  die  for 
want  of  circulation.  The  great  proportion 
of  political  sinning  is  fabricated  by  partisan 
scribblers,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
much  of  that  which  has  foundation  is  exag- 
gerated, and  much  of  that  which  is  not  ex- 
aggerated has  no  foundation  in  fact.  There 
is  little  peculation,  and  less  venality.  Fa- 
voritism and  nepotism  are  frequent  charges 
against  the  ministers.  u To  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils,"  is  a motto  which  originated 
out  of  Greece,  however  often  it  is  adopted  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  pay  of  the  Greek  office-holder  is  so 
miserably  small  that  a clerk  in  an  ordinary 
commercial  house  in  America  would  reject 
it.  Neither  do  I believe  that,  as  a rule,  po- 
litical men  at  Athens  make  a drachma  out 
of  their  position.  They  are  mostly  poor  men ; 
and  those  who  hold  landed  property  have  it 
mostly  under  a heavy  mortgage,  and  are  in 
debt.  Of  the  four  political  leaders  of  to- 
day, two  are  in  the  receipt  of  comfortable 
incomes  from  family  inheritance ; the  other 
two  are  notably  poor.  The  pay  of  a Greek 
minister  is  a thousand  drachmas  a month — 
say  2000  dollars  a year — and  the  pay  of  the 
member  of  Parliament  is  less  than  350  dol- 
lars for  the  session.  These  salaries  do  not 
seem  to  offer  much  inducement  to  take  of- 
fice. It  may  be  argued  that,  for  this  reason, 
no  one  would  take  office  but  for  pecuniary 
advantages  incident  thereto.  But  if  men 
feathered  their  nests  in  this  way,  the  fact 
would  certainly  in  some  instances  transpire. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  them  going  out  of 
office  as  poor  or  poorer  than  when  they  went 
in ; and  I know  of  cases  where  men  who 
have  repeatedly  filled  high  and  responsible 
positions  in  the  state  have  depended  for  their 
future  support  on  private  charity.  I think, 
therefore,  that  the  general  charge  of  A pec- 
ulation," or  “ misappropriation,"  or  by  what- 
ever name  pecuniary  dishonesty  is  called,  in 
Greece,  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
A recently  published  article  asserts  that 
“ places  are  made  subservient  to  party  suc- 
cess as  distinguished  from  the  public  advan- 
tage, and  dishonest  gains  in  office  are  wink- 
ed at  or  shared  on  the  plea  of  party  neces- 
sity or  interest."  I should  be  sorry  to  have 
any  Greek  read  this,  because  the  author  of 
the  statement  is  an  American,  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
and  the  subject  on  which  he  writes  is  the 
civil  service,  not  of  Greece,  but  of  the  United 
States ! The  love  of  power  is  the  secret  load- 
stone which  draws  the  Greek  politician  up, 
up,  into  the  highest  office  he  can  reach,  and 
which  gives  him  contentment  therein  even 
when  he  feels  that  the  prize  may  have  to  be 
relinquished  within  a brief  period  of  months. 
When  he  gets  into  office  he  distributes  his 
patronage  to  pay  his  followers  for  helping 
him  to  it,  or  keeping  him  in,  and  however 


objectionable  this  process  is,  and  injurious 
in  principle  and  practice  to  the  cause  of  free 
institutions,  it  has  to  be  endured,  as  we  at 
home  endure  the  spectacle  of  a new  Presi- 
dent, with  fifty  thousand  offices  in  his  gift — 
“the  greatest  patronage  enjoyed  by  any 
ruler  in  the  world — putting  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  this  patronage  into  operation  for 
political  purposes." 

Egoism,  rather  than  depravity  in  morals, 
is  the  charge  to  be  brought  against  Greek 
statesmen  ; and  the  reformer  might  as  well 
attempt  to  rub  out  of  the  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  or  Amerioan  his  darling  idea  of 
self-superiority  as  to  erase  this  idiosyncrasy 
from  the  mind  of  the  Greek. 

Greece  is  the  freest  of  constitutional  mon- 
archies. Her  sovereign  was  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  His  sub- 
jects ore  equal  before  the  law,  and  there 
are  no  titles  of  nobility  or  distinction.  The 
liberty  of  the  individual  and  his  house  is 
inviolable.  Trial  by  jury  is  maintained. 
The  press  is  free,  and  is  allowed  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  any  and  every  opinion  not  con- 
trary to  the  religion  of  the  state  or  against 
the  person  of  the  king.  Suffrage  is  uni- 
versal. Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties represent  the  nation  as  well  as  the  prov- 
ince which  elects  them.  Cabinet  ministers 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  under  certain  circumstances  can  be 
brought  to  trial  by  the  Chamber  before  a 
special  court  convened  for  that  purpose. 
The  number  of  deputies  from  each  district 
is  fixed  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  whole  number  can  never  be  less  than 
150.  Thus  in  Athens,  with  a population  of 
50,000,  the  number  elected  is  six.  The  sys- 
tem of  universal  suffrage  will  become  more 
and  more  successful  as  the  people  learn  to 
be  more  self-reliant  and  independent  of  the 
arbitration  of  placemen.  It  is  a safety- 
valve  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  is 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  liberal 
government.  In  Athens  perfect  tranquillity 
prevails  at  elections,  but  in  some  of  the 
provinces  the  presence  of  troops  is  required 
to  maintain  order ; and  it  not  unfrequently 
occurs  that  affrays  with  loss  of  life  take 
place  in  closely  contested  districts.  The 
system  employed  at  elections  in  Greece  is 
that  of  “ secret  ballot and  as  the  adoption 
of  this  system  in  England  is  a question  be- 
fore Parliament,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  dwell  for  a moment  upon  the  peculiar 
mode  in  vogue  in  Greece.  Each  candidate 
has  a separate  ballot-box  upon  which  his 
name  is  inscribed.  These  boxes  are  ranged 
in  a line  across  the  body  of  the  communal 
church,  where  the  elections  take  place,  and 
are  elevated  to  the  height  of  the  breast  of 
the  voter.  Behind  each  box,  on  a raised 
bench,  sits  a friend  of  each  candidate,  to 
challenge,  if  necessary,  the  right  of  the 
voter.  Registers  are  stationed  near  the 
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door  of  the  church  to  check  from  the  print- 
ed lists  the  name  of  each  voter  as  he  re- 
ceives his  ballot.  Thus  far  the  modus  oper - 
andi  does  not  materially  differ  from  our  own, 
except  that  a separate  box  is  assigned  to 
each  candidate.  But  the  boxes  are  peculiar, 
and  may  furnish  a hint  upon  which  a less 
objectionable  plan  than  our  own  might  be 
adopted.  The  gloss  box  in  vogue  in  the 
United  States  was  formerly  employed  in 
Greece,  but  is  now  rejected.  The  receptacle 
for  the  ballot  is  a square  tin  box,  with  a 
ridged  roof,  in  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a 
small  dog  kennel,  from  which  projects  longi- 
tudinally about  a foot  of  pipe  of  the  diam- 
eter* of  a stove  funnel.  Into  this  funnel  the 
voter  inserts  his  arm,  having  first  received 
from  the  attendant  a small  lead  or  iron  bul- 
let. The  ballot-box  is  divided  interiorly 
into  two  partitions,  and  the  box  is  painted 
externally  white  and  black  to  correspond 
with  these  divisions — white  signifying  yea, 
and  black  nay.  The  name  of  the  candidate 
inscribed  upon  the  ballot-box  is  distinctly 
announced,  and  the  voter,  whose  hand  is 
concealed,  drops  his  bullet  by  a simple 
movement  of  the  wrist  into  the  yea  or  nay 
partition  as  he  elects.  The  ball  falls  noise- 
lessly, and  the  voter  withdraws  his  hand 
without  the  possibility  of  his  vote  being 
known  to  the  observers.  This  process  he 
repeats  until  he  has  voted  for  each  candidate. 
The  process  is  lengthy,  but  the  time  allowed 
for  elections,  extending  over  several  days, 
prevents  undue  excitement  or  eager  haste. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a mode  in  prin- 
ciple better  calculated  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  voter  and  to  secure 
immunity  from  fraud. 

Unlike  our  own  elections,  where  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  elected  candidate  is  like 
oil  on  the  waters  of  clamor  and  the  efferves- 
cence of  parties,  the  defeated  candidates  in 
Greece  retire  from  the  open  field  only  to 
unite  to  get  their  opponents  ousted  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity. 

When  a new  cabinet  is  called  into  power 
by  the  sovereign,  criticism  sharpens  its  pen 
almost  before  the  Prime  Minister  can  take  his 
oath  of  office.  Every  act,  and  many  acts  not 
even  contemplated,  are  animadverted  upon 
by  a merciless  press,  while  charges  of  “ fa- 
voritism,” or  “nepotism,”  or  what  not,  are 
hurled  at  the  ministry  after  each  displace- 
ment in  office,  and  a tiresome  repetition  of 
stale  political  eggs  breaks  upon  the  official 
linen,  however  immaculate  it  may  be.  There 
is  little  respect  to  persons  in  these  attacks, 
but  absolute  scurrility  is  rare.  The  press  of 
Athens  is  much  given  to  rodomontade,  but 
not  to  vulgarity.  When  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England  is  spoken  of  at  a public  dinner 
presided  over  by  an  English  earl  as  a “mean 
and  despicable  toad,”  and  as  “ the  greatest 
knave  and  Jesuitical  political  scoundrel  the 
country  had  seen,”  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 


very  exceptional  case,  but  it  does  not  the 
less  make  it  not  surprising  that  in  inferior 
organized  communities  occasional  black- 
guardism should  be  resorted  to  by  the  pop- 
gun portion  of  the  Athens  press. 

When  a Greek  minister  is  well  seated  on 
the  box  of  the  governmental  coach,  he  is  not 
unapt  to  hold  the  reins  with  an  arbitrary 
grasp,  and  usurp  rather  than  exercise  power, 
which  is  itself  a recompense  for  the  struggles 
and  heart-burnings  which  it  has  cost  him  to 
obtain  it.  He  is  then  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  the  criticisms  of  the  by-standers, 
and  if  any  impetuous  opponent  gets  in  his 
way,  will  perhaps  run  over  him  with  a non- 
chalance strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  def- 
erence with  which  he'  formerly  hung  upon 
popular  favor.  He  sweeps  away  many  offices 
held  by  political  opponents  on  the  plea  of 
“ public  economy,”  and  he  creates  posts  on 
the  plea  of  “publio  necessity.”  He  makes 
honest  professions  of  reform  in  administra- 
tion, which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  carry 
out,  chiefly  from  the  short  term  during  which 
he  holds  office,  and  he  makes  promises  of  po- 
litical preferment  to  his  friends  which  are 
not  always  fulfilled.  He  soon  finds  his  seat 
of  office  slipping  from  under  him  and  his 
popularity  oozing  away,  and  when  he  falls, 
it  is  to  give  place  to  an  opponent  who  will 
pursue  pretty  much  the  same  political  course 
and  meet  with  the  same  political  fortune.  To 
retain  popularity  in  office  for  any  length  of 
time  is  an  impossibility  with  a Greek  states- 
man^ for  no  matter  how  pure  his  motives, 
how  earnest  his  endeavors  to  steer  the  ship 
of  state  past  the  breakers  and  into  a safe 
haven,  he  will  find  public  sentiment  pressing 
for  his  removal  or  for  a change  of  ministry, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  has  been 
too  long  in  office.  It  is  only  when  the  min- 
ister returns  to  private  life  that  his  accusers 
cease,  accusing,  because  they  are  then  busy 
with  the  new  incumbent ; or,  what  is  not  un- 
likely, the  ex-minister  will  for  the  first  time 
read  flattering  encomiums  upon  his  late  hon- 
orable and  successful  administration,  and 
learn  that  a man  must  first  be  politically 
dead  if  he  wishes  to  read  his  own  epitaph. 
Thus,  almost  by  rotation,  the  three  or  four 
parties,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  cliques, 
rise  and  fall  in  Athens  on  the  ever-restless 
surges  of  an  apparently  idle  but  active  jwp- 
ulation,  a great  proportion  of  whom  are 
office-holders  or  office-seekers.  I say  po- 
litical cliques  rather  than  parties,  because 
there  are  no  important  principles  or  distinc- 
tions to  mark  these  separate  organizations. 
Each  political  leader  is  surrounded  by  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  followers,  flatter- 
ers, or  champions,  as  the  case  may  be,  whose 
chief  inducement  to  political  devotion  is 
political  reward.  This  condition  finds  a 
parallel  in  all  countries,  but  the  distinction 
there ‘is  that  the  majority  instead  of  the 
minority  in  the  capital  are  political  game- 
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stars.  They  play  the  same  cards  and  win 
the  same  honors ; bat  if  they  lose,  they  are 
themselves  lost  until  the  next  change  of  for- 
tune, and  wander  about  with  empty  pockets, 
not  knowing  where  to  replenish  them,  ex- 
cepting by  a recourse  to  the  same  exhaust- 
ive passion.  But  disappointment  rarely  re- 
duces the  energies  of  the  political  aspirant. 
By  dint  of  much  floundering  in  that  uncer- 
tain sea  he  sometimes  makes  a great  wave, 
and  rises  on  it,  and  when  the  spectator  sup- 
poses that  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
whelmed, he  is  on  the  point  of  being  saved. 
The  Greek  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  whether 
buffeting  the  brine  at  the  sea-baths  of  Pha- 
lernm,  or  sporting  in  the  more  shallow  wa- 
ters of  politics  within  the  capital. 

By  instinct,  the  people  of  Greece  are  demo- 
cratic ; by  circumstance,  they  are  royalists. 
Theoretically  considered,  they  would  appear 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  a republican 
form  of  government ; but  the  failure  of  the 
experiment  under  Capodistria  (who  was  as- 
sassinated for  his  supposed  intrigues  with 
Russia),  and  the  exceptional  condition  which 
Greece  holds  toward  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
especially  toward  the  three  Protecting  Pow- 
ers, make  her  existing  form  of  government 
such  as  commends  itself  to  the  majority  of 
the  governed.  There  are  times  when  the 
low  murmurs  of  discontent  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  attempt  at  republicanism,  and 
the  shade  of  Washington  is  invoked  to  clear 
the  political  atmosphere.  But  neither  shade 
nor  substance  of  that  august  personage  rises 
over  modern  Hellas.  If  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  were  equal  to  their  book 
learning,  they  would  be  fit  for  institutions 
approximating  to  our  own.  They,  like  the 
test  of  Europe,  have  to  learn  that  republics 
are  valuable  only  so  far  as  they  are  guided 
by  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  educated 
mind.  Any  premature  attempt  of  this  kind 
among  an  ambitious  and  power -grasping 
people  would  result  in  disaster.  The  Greeks 
ore,  therefore,  loyal  to  the  throne,  they  re- 
spect the  person  of  the  king,  and  are  fbith- 
fnl  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 

While  local  politics  are  the  never-ceas- 
ing topic  of  discussion  throughout  the  king- 
dom, national  politics  are  the  active  and  vi- 
tal topic  of  discussion  in  the  capital.  There 
every  shade  of  opinion  prevails,  and  every 
idea  short  of  revolution  #and  anarchy  is 
propagated,  and  finds  supporters.  There 
ore  those  who  would  maintain  the  present 
constitution  as  a faultless  instrument,  those 
who  would  amend  it,  and  those  who  would 
do  away  with  it  altogether.  There  are 
those  who,  believing  in  the  fiction  that 
•the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,  would  give 
the  king  more  political  power;  and  there 
ore  those  who,  believing  that  the  sover- 
eign can  do  wrong,  would  reduce  him  to  a 
puppet.  Some  would  take  away  all  respon- 
sibility from  the  sovereign  and  place  it  in 


the  hands  of  the  ministry,  and  some  would 
absolve  the  ministry  from  all  responsibility 
and  fix  it  upon  the  sovereign.  Some  would 
increase  the  royal  prerogatives,  add  another 
million  to  the  king’s  civil  list,  surround  him 
with  the  pageantry  of  a mounted  guard,  and 
further  restrict  accessibility  to  the  royal 
presence.  The  openly  avowed  democrat,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  cut  down  the  present 
income  of  the  king,  abolish  the  court,  have 
his  majesty  live  as  the  “ first  gentleman  of 
Athens”  in  a private  dwelling,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  horses  in  the  royal  stables  from 
forty  to  four.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  the 
midst  of  such  conflicting  opinions,  and  the 
never-ceasing  antagonisms  of  political  parties 
and  political  complaints,  the  throne  of  Greece 
is  a bed  of  thorns.  But  King  George  is  self- 
reliant,  independent  in  views  and  action, 
and  without  that  personal  ambition  which 
is  regardless  of  the  steps  it  takes  to  its  ac- 
complishment. He  feels  the  popular  pulse, 
and  keeps  time  with  it,  not  more  as  a matter 
of  policy  than  from  national  sympathy.  But 
the  position  of  a sovereign  of  Greece  is  not 
an  enviable  position,  because  from  the  pecul- 
iar character  and  condition  of  the  people  a 
sovereign  who  would  be  thoroughly  satis- 
factory to  the  nation  must  possess  a com- 
bination of  impossible  qualities.  The  king 
the  Greeks  would  have  should  be  a Greek 
king — an  impossibility  in  itself,  since  there 
is  no  royal  stock  in  the  nation,  and  to  place 
a man  of  the  people  on  the  throne  would 
be  an  anomaly  insufferable  to  Europe,  and 
fraught  with  imminent  personal  danger  to 
his  democratic  msyesty.  Since,  then,  the 
sovereign  can  not  have  Greek  blood  in  his 
veins;  the  nearest  condition  to  it  is  that  he 
shall  become  Greek  by  sympathy  of  language 
and  ideas.  This  presupposes  youth,  since  no 
transplanted  stock  can  denationalize  itself 
excepting  through  the  slow  processes  of  time 
and  growth.  But  the  sovereign  should  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  of  a ruler.  He  should 
be  a man  of  capacity,  administrative  tal- 
ents, of  political  wisdom,  resulting  from  his 
experience  in  affairs  of  state.  This  condition 
is  inconsistent  with  the  period  of  youth. 
The  only  rood  out  of  these  difficulties  is  the 
one  taken  by  the  Greeks.  King  George 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
which  was  about  the  age  of  his  predecessor, 
Otho,  when  he  accepted  the  perils  of  the 
same  position ; but  the  present  king  had  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  former, 
and  avoided  the  rocks  on  which  the  Bavarian 
prince  went  to  pieces.  King  George  brought 
no  foreign  retinue  to  disgust  the  national 
sentiment,  and  absorb  interests  which  should 
belong  to  the  people  themselves.  He  pos- 
sesses mental  capacity,  which  was  not  a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Otho,  and  he 
is  Without  that  perverseness  of  disposition 
which,  when  united  to  a weak  mind,  is  sure 
to  work  mischief  to  the  state.  Better  than 
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all,  King  George  has  surrounded  the  barren 
throne  from  which  Otho  was  driven  with 
flowers  of  royalty,  who,  bora  in  the  king- 
dom, and  embracing  the  religion  of  the  or- 
thodox Oriental  Church,  can  supply  the 
throne  with  a sovereign  as  Hellenic  as  the 
Greeks  can  ever  hope  to  obtain.  King 
George  has  as  good  an  opportunity  as  any 
prince  ever  had  to  gain  the  love  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  win  for  himself  a name,  by  uniting 
with  them  heart  and  hand  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom.  Unlike  his 
predecessor,  his  hands  are  comparatively  free 
of  the  impediment  of  foreign  ministerial 
counselors,  who,  struggling  each  for  suprem- 
acy, united  only  in  checking  the  political 
advancement  of  the  kingdom.  The  present 
king  is  in  large  measure  his  own  adviser ; he 
comprehends  the  chief  wish  of  his  subjects, 
which  is  that  Greece  shall  govern  Greece, 
and  it  is  especially  to  his  credit  that  he  has 
not  chosen  as  a political  confidant  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  European  power,  or  thrown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  any  European  gov- 
ernment. The  avoidance  of  political  love* 
making  has  brought  many  Buitors  to  the 
throne  whom  he  neither  accepts  nor  offends. 
Eight  years’  experience  with  this  positive 
and  individual  people  have,  or  should  have, 
given  his  majesty  a pretty  clear  insight  into 
their  character ; the  necessity  for  that  frank 
and  entire  confidence  which  opens  the  way 
to  just  appreciations  between  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled  invites  confidence  in  return,  and 
insures  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  maxim 
that  “the  people  are  always  right”  is  a 
safer  maxim  for  kings  to  assume  than  the 
reverse  proposition,  and  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  its  application  is  how  to  test 
public  opinion.  Sovereigns  may  be  deceived 
by  those  whom  they  consult,  for  advisers  are 
not  always  disinterested.  The  old  system 
of  spies  and  intriguers  is  happily  going  out 
of  practice,  os  a system  of  political  machinery 
which  can  not  be  depended  on,  and  which 
embarrasses  instead  of  facilitates  the  work- 
ing of  government.  But  there  are  ways 
always  open  to  the  sagacious  mind  whereby 
the  true  may  be  detected  from  the  false,  and 
the  current  sentiment  of  communities  be 
made  familiar  to  the  political  student.  One 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  in  history  owed  his 
greatness  to  the  fact  that  he  understood  and 
sympathized  with  his  people,  and  the  only 
way  he  understood  them  was  by  mingling 
with  them  in  the  garb  of  a workman.  King 
George  has  no  need  to  resort  to  this  expedi- 
ent : he  has  but  to  encourage  the  freest  in- 
terchange of  opinions  with  his  subjects 
without  respect  to  classes  or  conditions ; to 
go  over  his  kingdom,  not  in  equipages  of 
state,  but  as  a private  citizen,  and  examine 
for  himself  the  deficiencies  and  requirements 
of  every  branch  of  the  public  service;  to 
give  as  much  time  and  attention  to  conversa- 
tion with  a peasant  as  he  would  give  to  an 


interview  with  a foreign  minister — in  a 
word,  to  inform  himself,  not  be  informed,  of 
the  needs  of  his  people,  and  with  all  tho 
power  of  his  royal  prerogative  insist  on 
those  reforms  being  made.  King  George  is 
full  of  good  intentions,  and  is  not  the  polit- 
ical sluggard  which  those  who  look  only  at 
externals  in  Greece  might  possibly  be  led  to 
suppose.  But  misapprehensions  sometimes 
prevail  concerning  the  king’s  position  to- 
ward his  people,  and  the  personal  influence 
which  is  supposed  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  political  actions.  Men  who  do  not 
know  King  George,  and  who  obtain  most  of 
their  ideas  from  the  small  political  cliques 
in  which  they  move,  do  injustice  to  their 
sovereign  Anti-royalists  are  apt  to  invent 
the  sovereign  with  a personal  character 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  that  which  he 
possesses.  If  the  king  was  tkis,^>r  if  the 
king  was  that,  a very  different  state  of 
things  would  exist  in  Greece,  think  many 
wise  and  good  subjects.  These  lament  the 
days  of  Otho,  or  even  hint  that  a second 
Capodistria  is  the  one  thing  needful  for 
Greece.  I have  seen  some  of  these  very  men 
come  out  of  the  royal  presence  thoroughly 
transformed  from  political  haters  to  royal 
lovers,  simply  from  having  come  in  contact 
with  the  frank  and  honest  character  of  their 
sovereign. 

When  the  petulant  school -boy  can  not 
solve  his  mathematical  problem  he  some- 
times in  his  impatience  lays  the  fault  of  his 
want  of  success  upon  the  problem  itself,  or, 
when  convinced  that  others  before  him  have 
mastered  the  difficulty,  he  perhaps  accuses 
his  teacher  of  ignorance  or  willful  intention 
to  mislead  him  in  his  explanations.  So  when 
the  problem  of  self-government,  from  its  own 
inherent  difficulties  or  from  the  inexperience 
of  those  w ho  attempt  to  administer  it,  works 
badly,  the  discontented  citizen  abuses  the 
constitution,  or,  if  that  presents  no  salient 
point  of  attack,  puts  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  failure  upon  the  governing  power. 
Neither  the  constitution  nor  the  adminis- 
trative power  in  Greece  is  free  from  defects. 
Perhaps  to  modify  the  former  would  be  to 
create  greater  obstacles  to  the  free  and  po- 
tent influence  of  the  principle  it  embraces. 
The  evils  apparent  to  the  most  casual  eye  in 
the  system  of  organization  may  well  attract 
and  fasten  the  attention  of  the  governed 
classes.  These  clefects  are  prominent  or 
concealed  according  to  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  from  time  to  time. 
With  a popular  leader  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  and  no  external  question  to  aggra- 
vate the  public  mind,  the  voice  of  complaint 
is  hushed,  and  but  little  is  heard  of  consti- . 
tutional  amendments  or  of  the  incapacity  or 
improper  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry  or  the  sovereign.  Indeed,  the 
sovereign  is  rarely  attacked  in  an  open  man- 
ner. Innuendoes  and  charges  against  the 
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“camarilla”  or  the  “ court”  are  frequent,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  this  means  the  sov- 
ereign. But  the  king  is  often  as  innocent 
of  the  charges  thus  carelessly  made  as  are 
th$  men  who  make  them.  There  is  no  point 
in  the  royal  target  too  small  to  attract  the 
attention  of  newspaper  marksmen,  who,  al- 
though they  rarely  aim  at  the  bull's-eye, 
love  dearly  to  hit  its  nearest  rings,  common- 
ly designated  as  the  camarilla.  A major- 
ity of  Ionians  in  the  pei'sonnel  of  the  court, 
the  proposed'  engagement  of  a Russiau  in- 
stead of  a Greek  chaplain  for  the  queen,  the 
suggestion  of  a mounted  guard  of  honor  for 
his  majesty,  too  many  petite  soirees  or  too 
few  “ grande”  balls  at  the  palace,  too  rapid 
an  increase  of  the  royal  family,  too  long  a 
sojourn  of  their  majesties  at  their  favorite 
summer  residence  at  Corfu,  etc.,  etc.,  up  to 
the  graver  sins  of  keeping  an  unpopular 
ministry  too  long  in  power,  the  dissolution 
of  the  national  Parliament  to  avoid  a polit- 
ical crisis,  etc.,  etc.,  pique  the  appetite  of 
the  ever-hungry  journalist,  and  supply  the 
staple  of  conversation  to  the  idlers  and  po- 
litical grumblers  of  the  streets  and  caf£s. 
This  irritability  of  the  public  mind,  espe- 
cially at  the  capital,  indicates  the  impover- 
ishment of  resources,  the  want  of  wholesome 
occupation,  which  in  large  commercial  cities 
gives  employment  to  classes  which  in  Athens 
are  reduced  to  petty  journalism  or  to  place- 
hunting. 

The  real  evils  of  Greek  government  are 
evils  of  administration,  and  the  stifling  sys- 
tem of  centralization  is  its  chief  evil.  Pow- 
er should  be  diffused  in  Greece  until  each 
individual  of  each  commune  and  village  feels 
that  the  authoritative  and  executive  power 
is  responsible  to  him  as  one  of  the  people  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  functions  of  his 
office.  Greece  is  a nation  of  politicians  with- 
out a party — of  opinions  without  a public 
opinion.  Not  that  party  spirit  and  individ- 
ual opinions  do  not  largely  prevail,  and  too 
often  to  the  detriment  of  practical  reforms, 
but  that  there  is  no  concentration  of  grand 
principles,  no  unity  of  popular  force,  no 
promulgation  of  public  will.  Men  at  Ath- 
ens who  should  shape  the  country  are  too 
much  engrossed  iu  shaping  their  own  for- 
tunes, and  the  people  of  the  country,  by 
which  I mean  especially  the  country  peo- 
ple, are  indifferent  to  politics  so  long  as  they 
are  allowed  peaceably  to  pursue  their  own 
livelihood.  Such  a thing  as  a public  meet- 
ing in  village,  town,  or  city,  composed  of  the 
working  or  industrious  classes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  or  enforcing  a public  meas- 
ure, is  a spectacle  never  witnessed  in  Greece. 
Ideas  are  as  thick  as  blackberries,  but  they 
are  unwholesome,  because  never  allowed  to 
ripen  to  practical  results.  The  people  are 
the  servants  of  the  politicians,  and  do  all  the 
log-bearing,  instead  of  the  politicians  being 
. the  devoted  servants  of  the  people.  To  the 
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ignorance  of  the  latter  as  to  their  own  rights 
and  own  interests  is  to  be  ascribed  this  apa- 
thy or  indifference.  Men  look  every  where 
but  to  themselves  to  discover  the  majesty 
of  the  state.  When  the  maladministra- 
tion of  affairs  or  the  pressure  of  untoward 
circumstances  brings  on  one  of  those  pe- 
riodical crises  so  common  at  Athens,  there 
is  an  immediate  hunt  for  the  scape -goat. 
Who  is  to  blame  T And  as  there  is  general- 
ly some  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  indi- 
vidual, or  party,  or  minister,  each  by  turn 
is  assailed  with  all  the  venom  of  the  press. 
Too  often  the  fault  is  laid,  and  not  always 
incorrectly,  upon  foreign  interference;  but 
it  generally  ends  in  a lamentation  at  the  im- 
potence of  poor  truncated  Greece  ( La  Grbce 
limitrophe  )y  which  has  been  deprived  of  her 
natural  heritage,  and  confined  to  a limita- 
tion where  political  wisdom  and  material 
progress  can  not  find  their  natural  expan- 
sion. The  Greeks  should  take  a lesson  out 
of  Shakspeare : 

“ The  fault,  dear  Bratna,  is  not  in  oar  stare, 

But  in  ottrsclvts,  that  we  are  underlings.” 

I would  not  advise  the  Greeks  to  do  as 
Brutus  did,  lest  they  meet  with  Brutus's 
fate.  It  is  not  political  revolution  they  re- 
quire, but  that  silent,  all-powerful,  and  all- 
pervading  moral  revolution  which  shall  pro- 
pel the  vessel  of  state  by  the  breath  of  public 
opinion  out  of  the  shallow  waters  in  which 
she  now  flounders,  like  a ship  of  war  in  a 
mill-pond,  to  the  broad  sea  of  national  pros- 
perity. The  people  of  Greece  need  to  be 
brought  together  by  the  influence  of  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  public  debate  into  one 
homogeneous  society,  whose  end  and  aim 
should  be  the  purification  of  the  ballot-box, 
and  the  elevation  and  strengthening  of  au  in- 
dependent judiciary.  W hen  men  are  elected 
for  their  capacity  and  honesty,  and  not  be- 
cause of  their  local  influence,  and  when  the 
tribunal  of  justice  is  free  from  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  political  or  personal  taint,  we 
shall  hear  less  of  the  inability  of  the  Greeks 
to  govern  themselves.  With  the  press  lies 
chiefly  the  power  to  create  a public  opinion, 
and  make  that  public  opinion  effective  for 
good. 

The  Greeks  must  learn  to  make  charac- 
ter the  qualification  for  office — must  learn 
to  regard  the  privilege  of  suffrage  as  a holy 
and  inestimable  privilege,  not  to  subserve 
personal,,  but  the  general  welfare.  They 
most  insist  upon  economy  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  service,  and  cheerfully  bear 
sacrifices  until  the  national  credit  is  estab- 
lished ; they  must  insist  upon  a greater  ex- 
ercise of  courage  in  those  who  administer 
public  affairs — courage  to  say  “ No”  to  par- 
tisan demands  at  home  and  to  unjust  de- 
mands from  abroad.  I mean  demands  which 
would  not  be  made  by  foreign  powers  to  oth- 
er powers  of  equal  political  strength  to  their 
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own.  By  such  a course  Greece  will  gain  re- 
spect where  now  she  suffers  humiliation. 
But  if  Greece  requires  to  be  counseled,  so 
do  her  counselors.  “All  the  evils  which 
have  afflicted  Greece,”  says  an  intelligent 
British  writer  who  has  dwelt  among  the 
Greeks  for  years,  “may  be  attributed  to 
the  mistakes  of  British  diplomacy.”  It  is 
certainly  true,  as  Count  Nesselrode  told  En- 
gland in  1850  in  respect  to  the  English  block- 
ade of  Athens,  that  the  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment toward  Greece  has  too  often  been  to 
“ recognize  toward  the  weak  no  other  rule 
than  her  own  will — no  other  right  than  her 
own  physical  strength.”  Greece  has  mauy 
and  just  grounds  of  complaint  on  this  score 
of  arbitrary  treatment  from  a power  which 
should  have  respected  her  rights  as  much  as 
if  she  were  in  a position  to  enforce  them  with 
armies  and  fleets.  The  words  of  King  George 
on  one  occasion  to  a certain  foreign  embassa- 
dor contain  the  pith  of  the  Greek  demand 
of  to-day:  “Do  you  recognize  Greece  as  a 
kingdom!  Well,  then,  treat  her  as  such.” 

In  her  relations  with  the  three  Protecting 
Powers  Greece  occupies  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion. In  the  temperament  of  her  people  she 
sympathizes  with  France — the  nation  least 
in  a condition  to  be  of  service  to  her.  She 
fears  England,  and  suspects  Russia.  If  she 
had  the  same  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the 
Muscovite,  w'ho  is  ever  professing  friend- 
ship for  her,  as  she  has  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
who  is  ever  abusing  her,  she  might  accept 


Russia  as  the  most  convenient  ally  in  the 
hour  of  need.  As  it  is,  she  fears  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  either,  while  most  anxious  for 
the  support  of  all,  knowing  that  the  antago- 
nistic attitude  of  the  European  states  to 
each  other  might,  on  occasion,  lead  to  the 
punishment  of  her  partiality,  to  the  immi- 
nent dauger  of  her  national  existence. 
Thus,  while  the  political  interests  of  each 
power  has  nothing  in  common  with  Hel- 
lenic aspirations,  each  strives  for  supremacy 
in  the  kingdom,  to  further  its  own  schemes 
in  the  East  of  Europe.  Greece  understands 
this,  and  by  her  effort  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent attitude  and  push  her  own  fortunes, 
excites  the  detestation  of  all  the  powers. 

Greece  has  been  brought  into  prominent 
position  by  the  very  abuse  heaped  upon  her. 
The  preposterous  demands  of  foreign  critics 
should  flatter  her  self-esteem.  Youngest  of 
all  the  nations,  she  is  upbraided  for  not  pos- 
sessing those  qualities  which  in  other  nations 
are  the  growth  of  centuries.  The  broad  sun  of 
Greece  falling  on  her  exposed  soil  reveals  ev- 
ery defect  of  nature,  and  the  peculiar  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere,  which  causes  her 
far-off  mountains  to  be  seemingly  near,  mag- 
nifies political  misfortunes  to  political  in- 
iquities. Greece  has  to  bear  this  in  addition 
to  the  evils  for  which  she  herself  is  plainly 
responsible.  This  makes  her  task  of  self- 
government  a hard  one ; but  the  more  honor- 
able, the  more  distinguished  among  nations 
will  she  be,  if  she  accomplishes  her  task. 


V . 

THE  GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MICHEL  YOSS  at  this  time  was  a very 
unhappy  man.  He  had  taught  himself 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  a good  thing 
that  his  niece  should  marry  Adrian  Urmand, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  achieve  this 
good  thing  in  her  behalf.  He  had  had  it  on 
his  mind  for  the  last  year,  and  had  nearly 
brought  it  to  pass.  There  was,  moreover, 
now,  at  this  present  moment,  a clear  duty  on 
him  to  be  trne  to  the  young  man  wrho  with 
his  consent,  and  indeed  very  much  at  his  in- 
stance, had  become  betrothed  to  Marie  Bro- 
mar.  The  reader  will  understand  how  ideas 
of  duty,  not  very  clearly  looked  into  or  ana- 
lyzed, acted  upon  his  mind.  And  then  there 
was  always  present  to  him  a recurrence  of 
that  early  caution  which  had  made  him  lay 
a parental  embargo  upon  any  thing  like  love 
between  his  son  and  his  wife’s  niece.  With- 
out much  thinking  about  it — for  he  proba- 
bly never  thought  very  much  about  any 
thing — he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  separate 
two  young  people  brought  up  together,  when 


they  began,  as  he  fancied,  to  be  foolish.  An 
elderly  man  is  so  apt  to  look  upon  his  own 
son  as  a boy,  and  on  a girl  who  has  grown 
up  under  his  nose  as  little  more  than  a child ! 
And  then  George  in  those  days  had  had  no 
business  of  his  own,  and  should  not  have 
thought  of  such  a thing ! In  this  way  the 
mind  of  Michel  Voss  had  been  forced  into 
strong  hostility  against  the  idea  of  a mar- 
riage between  Marie  and  his  son,  and  had 
filled  itself  with  the  Bpirit  of  a partisan  on 
the  side  of  Adrian  Urmand.  But  now,  as 
things  had  gone,  he  had  been  made  very  un- 
happy by  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and 
consequently  was  beginning  to  feel  a great 
dislike  for  the  merchant  from  Basle.  The 
stupid,  mean  little  fellow,  with  his  white 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  his  scent,  and  his 
black  greasy  hair,  had  made  his  way  into  the 
house  and  had  destroyed  all  comfort  and 
pleasure ! That  was  the  light  in  which  Mi- 
chel was  now  disposed  to  regard  his  previ- 
ously honored  guest.  When  he  made  a com- 
parison between  Adrian  and  George,  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  any  girl  of  spirit 
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this  knowledge,  *to  wroie  the  few  words 
which  the  servant  conveyed  fb  her  Lover — 
making  no  promise  in.  regnnl  to  him,  but 
simply  assuring  him  that  she  wonld  jiever, 
never,  never  become  the  Wife  of  that  other 
man. 

Early  tm  the  following  morning  Michel 
Voss  went  off'  by  hiwseltV  He  tjould  not 
stay  to  bodf  and  ho  coidd  not  b^ng  ohout 
tooao.  MW  did  not  know  ftoW  to  demean 
.•••hfmftehf  %&■  eittor  of  the  young  man  when  he 
met'  them.  Ite  could  not  lie  conihd  aa  /he 
6t>ghi  to  be  with  Urmamlf  nor  wui&  bn  he 
austeto  to  George  with  time  austerity  which 
he  felt  would  have  been  proper  m iim  pArt. 
Ho  Was  becoming  very  tired  tkf  hi*  dignity 
and  authority*  Hitherto  the  exercise  ef 
power  urlus  household  lmd  generally  been 
easy  enough  ; his  wife  and  Marie  hurl  always 
been  losing  luvd  pjeasaiit  in  thHir  ohedieitce. 
Till  Within  these  last  wW^kk'th'^  Wpfc’&y'en 
Win.  the  moat  ]KUlVx»t  acoordavoe  ;hetw^»yn 
liimamlfeto  ttoto;  u Seijtl  him  away  y ttoit/fc 
very  easily  *ui d to  mattered  to  bituttelf,  as 
fee  wv:ot  dp  toward  the  mou&itom  ^ hnt  he 
■hi&  got  my  eagti  geinuti  t , and  of  course  bo’ll 
hoM  toe  to  it**  He  trudged  4n  he  hardly 
knew  whither.  IJe  waaso  ctobappjHW.  the 
mills  mid  the  tim  tor-cutting  were  tiotldng; 
to  him.  When  he  hail  walked  hinjuclf  into 
a heat  he  sat  down  mi&  took  out  his  pipe*  but 
he  smoked  more  hy  habit  than  for  enjoy- 
ment, $ apposing  that  he  fid  bring  himself 
■ jo  change  hia  mind  — which  to  did  npt  tlthik 
he  lever  would — how  mdd  to  toiafc  the 
matter  io  Hrmand  $ Ho  fold  htflmelf  that 
ho  was  sure  he  Would-  hot  ctoogb  Ids  mind, 
because  of  his  solemn  engagement  t»t  the 
young  Qian  ; but  he  did  acknowledge  tha  t the 
young  man  was  not  what  to  limi  totou  him 
to  be.  j(le  was  effeminate,  and  wunU^spir* 
if,  and  smelled  hair  grease.  Mietot  fend 
iljscpven^d  none  of  these  defelsr-feiwl  -per- 
haps regarded  the  cfearadeiWW  ^ rnerito- 
rtotfc  rather  than  cdfeerWijw^whltf; h**-  ‘itod 
l^tf  hotly  ih  favor  of  the  marriage.  Then 
.the  rtoir  grease  and  the  test  of  it  had,  in  his 
t%veh*  vithply  .'been  signs  of  t he 
ftf  th«vlown  m contrasted  with  the  rusticity 
of  the  country.  It  was  i W»  *>  great  thing 
iu  bja  eyes  .tfta.i-  Marie  ahon Id  marry  a man 
m poiiHhcd,  though  much  of  the  pomlf  may 
have  eomo  from  pomade,  Now  hie  ideas 
were  altt-ml,  and,  as  he  wit  alone  upon  the 
log,  he  eonthmed  to  turn  nphis  nose  at  poor 
M/UrmandL  Blit  how  Whs  be  to  he  rid  of 
him---aRd/  if  tot  of  Uifcif  what  was  tie  to  do 
then?  •.  -Wm  he;  to  'h>i  tdl  authority  go  by 
the  toayd  * nhd  Allow  the  two  young  people 
to  many  although  the  whole  viQogv  beard 
lifcW  he  had  piWiged,  / in  thts-  mat- 
ter f >\  v ; y r./'  A , ’ ^ . 

•As  he  w^  sifting  smideidy  Idsr  #bn 
Criaie  tijicii  him  He  frowned  ami  Went.  011 
snaid5:ihgr  rhongh  At  bear fc  he  jfcU  gr/tf  efnt  to 
George  for  having  found  him  out  and  Pol- 


and sense  would  prefer  his  s<»ir,  Be  was 
Very  proud  hf  Ida  8oo-~-pn«iff  bvuh  «>f  the 
/lkdVd^di^mne^'.'.to  himself  on  shch  a *u\>- 
ject  1 dud  tilts  ftuding  addeil  to  idi  dis^Qto 
fort,  ;;  ;• 

He  had  twice  seen  Marie  la  her  bed  during 
that  U;»5  «j»oK>u  of  in  the  hist  chapter.  On 
both  oxteawous  he  hud  mcahi  very  firm ; 
but ‘|t  kuch  n one  ste  Miehel 

Vo*s  kt  to  dVnk  p>  a young  woman  in  her 
nigh^ap,.n>th#  J»4lVf  wh«w  -eye*  were  red 
with  weepfe-!f|?r  A woman  ill  l>ed  wW  to  buu 
always  m dbjec t of  to nder^^»  ahVi  & worn- ; 
an  in  tears.. as, his  wite  well  kmvw.  could  on 
most  occoadjjna  gjet  flife  hedier  id  Tito-  Whet) 
he  fet»t  «atr  Mari^  to  juisrely  . told  tor  io  to 
still. u.ud  fake  a.  little  broth;  '.&&■  ki^UMl  her., 
ho  wiey4r;  knd  palted  tor  ctoVkd  ftud  then 
got  put  of  the  room  m ifUteWy  aa  to  could. 
He  kiivAv  'liia  owa  wvukh^w,  Ami  wa^  afraid 
to  trtwf  hiiu^lf  to  tor  praysm  while  she  lay 
before  jhipi  ip  ttot  ^rbto  to  went 

again  he  had  tovu  opahto  to»t  Hra  ] 

word  fir  two  whioh  eto  '.hail  ptbpai^i,  hui!  ! 
had  ready  for  ipattof  ^peeeh.  %rUm#  Mk 
chbt^  »hc  stody I wilt  mariy  otto 
wit  hoar  yoitr  leave.  Jf  yt?n  wiii  lot  J|„  ITy- 
mitnd  go  away, ^ Ho  had  alaynst  corj\e  to 
wish  by  this  time  that  M.  Hrinuni  w oifld  go 
away  and  nov«r  come  hack  kgiuh.  M Haw 
am  I to  fomd  him  away  f1  ho  had  mud 


■PPP* 

ly*  M If  V«u  tell  him*  l know  he  Will  gx>— nt 
oncfV^  *»®4.  Marto  Mictol  hail  in  tittered 
smncthmg  about  Marie’s  illness  and  t he  hu- 
pookibi  Uty  of  iloittg  Any  thing'  tit 
and  again  tod ^ left;  the ; footn-  Tton  M»ne 
begun  to  t-ft ke  heart  of  jgfttoe,  A-iid  to  thiuk 
that  victory  might  y*t  to  pn  her 
how  wa«  George  to  know  that  she  wak  .fim-1: 
ly  deicTinmed  to  throw  thfxttc  vfifam  be* 
trothals  the  wind  T Vceliug  it  to 
solufely  incuai bent  oil  her  to  convey  to  him 
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lowed  him.  He  was  altogether  tired  of  be- 
ing alone,  or,  worse  than  that,  of  being  left 
together  with  Adrian  Urmand.  But  the 
overtures  for  a general  reconciliation  could 
not  come  first  from  him,  nor  could  any  be 
entertained  without  at  least  some  show  of 
obedience.  “I  thought  I should  find  you 
up  here,”  said  George. 

“And  now  you  have  found  me,  what  of 
that?” 

“I  fancy  we  can  talk  better,  father,  up 
among  the  woods,  than  we  can  down  there 
when  that  young  man  is  hanging  about. 
We  always  used  to  have  a chat  up  here,  you 
know.” 

“It  was  different  then,”  said  Michel. 
“ That  was  before  you  had  learned  to  think 
it  a fine  thing  to  be  your  own  master  and  to 
oppose  me  in  every  thing.” 

“I  have  never  opposed  you  hut  in  one 
• thing,  father.” 

“Ah,  yes;  in  one  thing.  But  that  one 
thing  is  every  thing.  Here  Pve  been  doing 
the  best  I could  for  both  of  you,  striving  to 
put  you  upon  your  legs,  and  make  you  a 
man  and  her  a woman,  and  this  is  the  return 
I get!” 

“ But  what  would  you  have  had  me  do  ?” 

“What  would  I have  had  you  dot  Not 
come  here  and  oppose  me  in  every  thing.” 

“ But  w'hen  this  Adrian  Urmand — ” 

“I  am  sick  of  Adrian  Urmand,”  said 
Michel  Voss.  George  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  stared.  “ I don’t  mean  that,”  said  he ; 
“ but  I am  beginning  to  hate  the  very  sight 
of  the  man.  If  he’d  had  the  pluck  of  a 
wren,  he  would  have  carried  her  off  long 
ago.” 

*“ I don’t  know  how  that  may  be,  but  he 
hasn’t  done  it  yet.  Come,  father ; yon  don’t 
like  the  man  any  more  than  she  does.  If 
you  get  tired  of  him  in  three  days,  what 
would  she  do  in  her  whole  life  ?” 

“ Why  did  she  accept  him,  then  T” 

“ Perhaps,  father,  we  were  all  to  blame  a 
little  in  that.” 

“ I was  not  to  blame — not  in  the  least.  I 
won’t  admit  it.  I did  the  best  I could  for 
her.  She  accepted  him,  and  they  are  be- 
trothed. The  cur6  down  there  says  it’s 
nearly  as  good  as  being  married.” 

“ Who  cares  what  Father  Gondin  says  T” 
asked  George. 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t,”  said  Michel  Voss. 

“ The  betrothal  means  nothing,  father,  if 
either  of  them  choose  to  change  their  minds. 
There  was  that  girl  over  at  Saint  Die.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  of  the  girl  at  Saint  Die. 
Pm  sick  of  hearing  of  the  girl  at  Saint  Die. 
What  the  mischief  is  the  girl  at  Saint  Die 
to  us  ? We’ve  got  to  do  our  duty  if  we  can, 
like  honest  men  and  women,  and  not  follow 
vagaries  learned  from  Saint  Die.” 

The  two  men  walked  down  the  hill  to- 
gether, reaching  the  hotel  about  noon.  Long 
before  that  time  the  innkeeper  had  fallen 


into  a way  of  acknowledging  that  Adrian 
Urmand  was  an  incubus ; but  he  had  not  as 
yet  quite  admitted  that  there  was  any  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  incubus.  The  idea  of 
having  the  marriage  on  the  1st  of  the  pres- 
ent mouth  was  altogether  abandoned,  and 
Michel  had  already  asked  how  they  might 
| manage  among  them  to  send  Adrian  Urmand 
j back  to  Basle.  “ He  must  come  again,  if  he 
! chooses,”  he  had  said ; “ but  I suppose  he 
had  better  go  now.  Marie  is  ill,  and  she 
mustn’t  be  worried.”  George  proposed  that 
his  father  should  tell  this  to  Urmand  him- 
self ; but  it  seemed  that  Michel,  who  had 
| never  yet  been  known  to  be  afraid  of  any 
man,  was  in  some  degree  afraid  of  the  little 
Swiss  merchant. 

“ Suppose  my  mother  says  a word  to  him,” 
suggested  George. 

“ She  wouldn’t  dare  for  her  life,”  answered 
the  father. 

“ I would  do  it.” 

“No  indeed,  George;  you  shall  do  no 
such  thing.” 

I Then  George  suggested  the  priest;  but 
' nothing  had  been  settled  when  they  reached 
the  inn  door.  There  he  was,  swinging  a 
cane  at  the  foot  of  the  billiard-room  stairs — 
the  little  bugaboo,  who  was  now  so  much 
in  the  way  of  all  of  them!  The  innkeeper 
muttered  some  salutation,  and  George  just 
touched  his  hat.  Then  they  both  passed 
on,  and  went  into  the  house. 

Unfortunately  the  plea  of  Marie’s  illness 
was  in  part  cut  from  under  their  feet  by  the 
appearance  of  Marie  herself.  George,  who 
had  not  as  yet  seen  her,  went  up  quickly  to 
her,  and,  without  saying  a word,  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  held  it.  Marie  murmured 
some  pretense  at  a salutation,  but  what  she 
said  was  heard  by  no  one.  When  her  uncle 
came  to  her  and  kissed  her,  her  hand  was 
still  grasped  in  that  of  George.  All  this  had 
taken  place  in  the  passage;  and  before 
Michel’s  embrace  was  over,  Adrian  Urmand 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  looking  on. 
George,  when  he  saw  him,  held  tighter  by 
the  hand,  and  Marie  made  no  attempt  to 
! draw  it  away. 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?”  said 
Urmand,  coming  up. 

“ Meaning  of  what?”  asked  Michel. 

“I  don’t  understand  it — I don’t  under- 
stand it  at  all,”  said  Urmand. 

“Don’t  understand  what?”  said  Michel. 
The  two  lovers  .were  still  holding  each  oth- 
er’s hands*;  but  Michel  had  not  seen  it ; or, 
seeing  it,  had  not  observed  it. 

“Am  I to  understand  that  Marie  Bromar 
is  betrothed  to  me  or  not  ?”  demanded  Adri- 
an. “ When  I get  an  answer  either  way,  1 
shall  know  what  to  do.”  There  was  in  this 
an  assumption  of  more  spirit  than  had  been 
expected  on  his  part  by  his  enemies  at  the 
Lion  d’Or. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  you  be  betrothed  to  her  ?” 
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said  Michel.  “ Of  course  you  are  betrothed 
to  her ; but  I don’t  see  what  is  the  use  of 
your  talking  so  much  about  it.” 

“ It  is  the  first  time  I have  said  a word  on 
the  subject  since  I’ve  been  here,”  said  Ur- 
mand.  Which  was  true ; but  as  Michel  was 
continually  thinking  of  the  betrothal,  he 
imagined  that  every  body  was  always  talk- 
ing to  him  of  the  matter. 

Marie  had  now  managed  to  get  her  hand 
free,  and  had  retired  into  the  kitchen.  Mi- 
chel followed  her,  and  stood  meditative, 
with  his  back  to  the  large  stove.  As  it  hap- 
pened, there  was  no  one  else  present  there 
at  the  moment. 

“ Tell  him  to  go  back  to  Basle,”  whispered 
Marie  to  her  uncle.  Michel  only  shook  his 
head  and  groaned. 

“I  don’t  think  I am  at  all  well  treated 
here  among  you,”  said  Adrian  Urmand  to 
George,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

“Any  special  friendship  from  me  you 
can  hardly  expect,”  Baid  George.  “As  to 
my  father  and  the  Test  of  them,  if  they  ill 
treat  you,  I suppose  you  had  better  leave 
them.” 

“ I won’t  put  up  with  ill  treatment  from 
any  body.  It’s  not  what  I’m  used  to.” 

“Look  here,  M.  Urmand,”  said  George. 

“ I quite  admit  you  have  been  badly  used ; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  family,  I am  ready 
to  apologize.” 

“ I don’t  want  any  apology.” 

“ What  do  you  want,  M.  Urmand  f” 

“ I want — I want — Never  mind  what  I 
want.  It  is  from  your  father  that  I shall 
demand  it,  not  from  you.  I shall  take  care 
to  see  myself  righted.  I know  the  French 
law  as  well  as  the  Swiss.” 

“ If  you’re  talking  of  law,  you  had  better 
go  back  to  Basle  and  get  a lawyer,”  said 
George. 

There  had  been  no  word  spoken  of  George 
returning  to  Colmar  on  that  morning.  He 
had  told  his  father  that  he  had  brought 
nothing  with  him  but  what  he  had  on ; and 
in  truth  when  he  left  Colmar  he  had  not 
looked  forward  to  any  welcome  which  would 
induce  him  to  remain  at  Granpere.  But  the 
course  of  things  had  been  different  from  that 
which  he  had  expected.  He  was  much  too 
good  a general  to  think  of  returning  now, 
and  he  had  friends  in  the  house  who  knew 
how  to  supply  him  with  what  was  most  nec- 
essary to  him.  Nobody  had  asked  him  to 
stay.  His  father  had  not  uttered  a word  of 
welcome.  But  he  did  stay,  and  Michel 
would  have  been  very  much  surprised  in- 
deed if  he  had  heard  that  he  had  gone.  The 
man  in  the  stable  had  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  old  mare  would  not  be  wanted  to  < 
go  over  the  mountain  that  day.  To  this 
George  assented,  and  made  special  request 
that  the  old  mare  might  receive  gentle  treat- 
ment. 

And  so  the  day  passed  away.  Marie,  who  < 


. had  recovered  her  health,  was  busy  as  usual 
about  the  house.  George  and  Urmand, 
though  they  did  not  associate,  were  rarely 
long  out  of  each  other’s  sight ; and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  found  much  opportu- 
nity for  pressiug  his  suit.  George  probably 
felt  that  there  was  not  much  need  to  do  so, 
and  Urmand  must  have  known  that  any 
pressing  of  his  suit  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  be  of  no  avail.  The  innkeeper  tried 
to  make  work  for  himself  about  the  place, 
had  the  carriages  out  and  washed,  inspected 
the  horses,  aud  gave  orders  as  to  the  future 
slaughter  of  certain  pigs.  Every  body  about 
the  house,  nevertheless,  down  to  the  small- 
est boy  attached  to  the  inn,  knew  that  the 
landlord’s  mind  was  preoccupied  with  the 
love  affairs  of  those  two  men.  There  was 
hardly  an  inhabitant  of  Granpere  who  did 
not  understand  what  was  going  on;  and, 
had  it  been  the  custom  of  the  place  to  make 
bets  on  such  matters,  very  long  odds  would 
have  been  wanted  before  any  oue  would 
have  backed  Adrian  Urmand.  And  yet  two 
days  ago  he  was  considered  to  be  sure  of 
the  prize.  M.  le  Curd  Gondin  was  a good 
deal  at  the  hotel  during  the  day,  and  per- 
haps he  was  the  stanchest  supporter  of  the 
Swiss  aspirant.  He  endeavored  to  support 
Madame  Voss,  having  that  strong  dislike  to 
yield  an  inch  in  practice  or  in  doctrine 
which  is  indicative  of  his  order.  He  strove 
hard  to  make  Madame  Voss  understand  that 
if  only  she  would  be  firm,  and  cause  her  hus- 
band to  be  firm  also,  Marie  would  of  course 
yield  at  last.  “ I have  ever  so  many  young 
women  just  in  the  same  way,”  said  the  curd, 
“and  you  would  have  thought  they  were 
going  to  break  their  hearts ; but  as  soon  as 
ever  they  have  been  married,  they  have  for- 
gotten all  that.”  Madame  Voss  would  have 
been  quite  contented  to  comply  with  the 
priest’s  counsel,  could  she  have  seen  the 
way  with  her  husband.  But  it  had  become 
almost  manifest  even  to  her,  with  the  curd 
to  support  her,  that  the  star  of  Adrian  Ur- 
mand  was  on  the  wane.  She  felt  from  every 
word  that  Marie  spoke  to  her,  that  Marie 
herself  was  confident  of  success.  And  it 
may  be  said  of  Madame  Voss,  that  although 
she  had  been  forced  by  Michel  into  a kind 
of  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  mar- 
riage, she  had  no  very  eager  wishes  of  her 
own  on  the  subject.  Marie  was  her  own 
niece,  and  was  dear  to  her ; but  the  girl  was 
sure  of  a well-to-do  husband  whichever  way 
the  war  went ; and  what  aunt  need  desire 
more  for  her  most  favorite  niece  than  a well- 
to-do  husband? 

The  day  went  by,  and  the  supper  was 
eaten,  and  the  cigars  were  smoked,  and  then 
they  all  went  to  bed.  But  nothing  more 
had  been  settled.  That  obstinate  young 
man,  M.  Adrian  Urmand,  though  he  had 
talked  of  his  lawyer,  had  said  not  a word 
of  going  back  to  Basle. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  is  probable  that  all  those  concerned  in 
the  matter  who  slept  at  the  Lion  d’Or  that 
night  made  up  their  minds  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  powers  of  the  establishment 
must  come  to  some  decision.  It  was  not 
right  that  a young  woman  should  have  to 
live  in  the  house  with  two  favored  lovers ; 
nor,  as  regarded  the  young  men,  was  it  right 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  glaring 
at  each  other.  Both  Michel  and  Madame 
Voss  feared  that  they  would  do  more  than 
glare,  seeing  that  they  were  so  like  two  dogs 
with  one  bone  between  them,  who  in  such 
an  emergency  will  generally  fight.  Urmand 
himself  was  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  present  exceptionally 
disagreeable  position.  He  was  very  angry ; 
very  angry  naturally  with  Marie,  who  had, 
he  thought,  treated  him  villainously.  Why 
had  she  made  that  little  soft,  languid  prom- 
ise to  him  when  he  was  last  at  Granpere  if 
she  had  not  then  loved  him  1 And  of  course 
he  was  angry  with  George  Voss.  What  un- 
successful lover  fails  of  being  angry  with 
his  happy  rival  f And  then  George  had  be- 
haved with  outrageous  impropriety.  Ur- 
mand was  beginning  now  to  have  a clear  in- 
sight of  the  circumstances.  George  and 
Marie  had  been  lovers,  and  then  George, 
having  been  sent  away,  had  forgotten  his 
love  for  a year  or  more.  But  when  the  girl 
had  been  accommodated  with  another  lover, 
then  he  thrust  himself  forward  and  disturbed 
every  body’s  arrangements!  No  conduct 
could  have  been  worse  than  this.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, Urmand ’8  anger  was  the  hottest 
against  Michel  Voss  himself.  Had  he  been 
left  alone  at  Basle,  had  he  been  allowed  to 
receive  Marie’s  letter  and  act  upon  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  judgment,  he  would 
never  have  made  himself  ridiculous  by  ap- 
pearing at  Granpere  as  a discomfited  lover. 
But  the  innkeeper  had  come  and  dragged  him 
away  from  home,  had  misrepresented  every 
thing,  had  carried  him.  away,  as  it  were,  by 
force  to  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  now — 
threw  him  over ! He,  at  any  rate^he,  Michel 
Voss,  should,  as  Adrian  Urmand  felt  very 
bitterly,  have  been  true  and  constant ; but 
Michel,  whose  face  could  not  lie,  whatever 
his  words  might  do,  was  clearly  as  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  his  young  friend  as  were  any  of 
the  others  in  the  hotel.  Urmand  himself 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  be  back  at 
Basle.  He  had  come  to  regard  any  further 
connection  with  the  inn  at  Granpere  as  ex- 
tremely undesirable.  The  Voss  family  was 
low.  He  had  found  that  out  during  his 
present  visit.  But  how  was  he  to  get  away, 
and  not  look,  as  he  was  going,  like  a dog 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs  f He  had  so 
clear  a right  to  demand  Marie’s  hand  that 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  bear  to  be 
robbed  of  his  claim.  And  yet  he  had  come 


to  perceive  how  very  foolish  such  a marriage 
would  be.  He  had  been  told  that  he  could 
do  better.  Of  course  he  could  do  better. 
But  how  could  he  be  rid  of  his  bargain  with- 
out submitting  to  ill  treatment  t If  Michel 
had  not  come  and  fetched  him  away  from 
his  home,  the  ill  treatment  would  have  been 
by  comparison  slight,  and  of  that  normal 
kind  to  which  young  men  are  accustomed. 
But  to  be  brought  over  to  the  house,  and 
then  to  be  deserted  by  every  body  in  the 
house ! How,  oh,  how,  was  he  to  get  out  of 
the  house  t Such  were  his  reflections  as  he 
sat  solitary  in  the  long  public  room  drinking 
his  coffee,  and  eating  an  omelet  with  which 
Peter  Veque  had  supplied  him,  but  which 
had  in  truth  been  cooked  for  him  very  care- 
fully by  Marie  Bromar  herself.  In  her  pres- 
ent frame  of  mind  Marie  would  have  cooked 
ortolans  for  him  had  he  wished  for  them. 

And  while  Urmand  was  eating  his  omelet 
and  thinking  of  his  wrongs,  Michel  Voss  and 
his  son  were  standing  together  at  the  stable 
door.  Michel  had  been  there  some  time  be- 
fore his  son  had  joined  him,  and  when  George 
came  up  to  him  he  put  out  his  hand  almost 
furtively.  George  grasped  it  instantly,  and 
then  there  came  a tear  into  the  innkeeper’s 
eye.  “ I have  brought  you  a little  of  that 
tobacco  we  were  talking  of,”  said  Geoige, 
taking  a small  packet  out  of  his  pocket. 

“ Thank  ye,  George,  thank  ye ; but  it  does 
not  much  matter  now  what  I smoke.  Things 
are  going  wrong,  and  I don’t  get  satisfaction 
out  of  any  thing.” 

“ Don’t  say  that,  father.” 

“ How  can  I help  saying  it  ? Look  at  that 
fellow  up  there.  What  am  I to  do  with  him  T 
What  am  I to  say  to  him  f He  means  to 
stay  there  till  he  gets  his  wife.” 

“ He’ll  never  get  a wife  here,  if  he  stays 
till  the  house  falls  on  him.” 

“ I can  see  that  now.  But  what  am  I to 
say  to  him  ? How  am  I to  get  rid  of  him  t 
There  is  no  denying,  you  know,  that  he  has 
been  treated  badly  among  us.” 

“ Would  he  take  a little  money,  father  f” 

“ No.  He’s  not  so  bad  as  that.” 

“I  should  not  have  thought  so  only  he 
talked  to  me  about  his  lawyer.” 

“Ah — he  did  that  in  his  anger.  By 
George,  if  I was  in  his  position  I should  try 
and  raise  the  very  devil.  But  don’t  talk  of 
giving  him  money,  George.  He’s  not  bad  in 
that  way.” 

“ He  shouldn’t  have  said  any  thing  about 
his  lawyer.” 

“ You  wait  till  you’re  placed  as  he  is,  and 
you’ll  find  that  you’ll  say  any  thing  that 
comes  uppermost.  But  what  are  we  to  do 
with  him,  George  !” 

Then  the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  ut- 
most confidence,  and  in  all  its  bearings. 
George  offered  to  have  a carriage  and  pair 
of  horses  got  ready  for  Remiremont,  and  then 
to  tell  the  young  man  that  he  was  expected 
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to  get  into  it  and  go  away ; but  Michel  felt 
that  there  must  be  some  more  ceremonious 
treatment  than  that.  George  then  suggested 
that  the  cur6  should  give  the  message,  but 
Michel  again  objected.  The  message,  he 
felt,  must  be  given  by  himself.  The  doing 
this  would  be  very  bitter  to  him,  because  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  humble 
himself  before  the  scented  shiny  head  of  the 
little  man  ; but  Michel  knew  that  it  must  be 
so.  Unnand  had  been  undoubtedly  ill-treat- 
ed among  them,  and  the  apology  for  that 
ill  treatment  must  be  made  by  the  chief  of 
the  family  himself.  “ I suppose  I might  as 
well  go  to  him  alone,”  said  Michel,  groan- 
ing. 

“ Well,  yes ; I should  say  so,”  replied  his 
son.  “ Soonest  begun,  soonest  over ; and  I 
suppose  I might  os  well  order  the  homes.” 

To  this  latter  suggestion  the  father  made 
no  reply,  but  went  slowly  into  the  house. 
He  turned  for  a moment  into  Marie’s  little 
office,  and  stood  there  hesitating  whether  he 
would  telpher  his  mission.  As  she  was  to 
be  made  happy,  why  should  she  not  know  it? 

“ You  two  have  got  the  better  of  me  among 
you,”  he  said. 

“ Which  two,  Uncle  Michel  ?” 

“ Which  two?  Why,  you  and  George. 
And  what  Pm  to  do  with  the  gentleman  up 
stairs  it  passes  me  to  think.  Thank  Heav- 
en, it  will  be  a great  many  years  before  Flos 
wants  a husband.” 

Flos  was  the  little  daughter  up  stairs,  who 
was  as  yet  no  more  than  five  years  old. 

“ I hope,  Uncle  Michel,  yonTl  never  have 
any  body  else  as  naughty  and  troublesome 
as  I have  been,”  said  Marie,  pressing  close 
to  him.  She  was  indescribably  happy.  She 
was  to  be  saved  from  the  lover  whom  she 
did  not  want.  She  was  to  have  the  lover 
whom  she  did  want.  And,  over  and  above 
all  this,  a spirit  of  kind  feeling  and  full  sym- 
pathy existed  once  more  between  her  and 
her  dear  friend.  As  she  offered  no  advice  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  gentleman  up 
stairs,  Michel  was  obliged  to  go  upon  his 
painful  duty  trusting  to  his  own  wit. 

In  the  long  room  up  stairs  he  found  Adii- 
, an  Unnand  sitting  at  the  closed  window, 
looking  out  at  the  ducks  who  were  paddling 
in  a temporary  pool  made  by  the  late  rains. 
He  had  been  painfully  in  want  of  something 
to  do — so  much  so  that  he  had  more  than 
once  almost  resolved  to  put  his  things  into 
his  bag  and  leave  the  house  without  saying 
a word  of  farewell  to  any  one.  Had  there 
been  any  means  for  him  to  escape  from 
Granpere  without  saying  a word,  he  would 
have  done  so.  But  at  Granpere  there  was 
no  railway,  and  the  only  public  conveyance 
in  and  out  of  the  place  started  from  the  door 
of  the  Lion  d’Or — started  every  morning, 
with  much  ceremony — so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  fly  unobserved.  There  he 
was,  watching  the  ducks,  when  Michel  en- 


tered the  room,  and  very  much  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  any  one  who  approached  him. 

“ I’m  afraid  you  find  it  rather  dull  here,” 
said  Michel,  beginning  the  conversation. 

“ It  is  dull ; very  dull  indeed.” 

“That  is  the  worst  of  it.  We  are  dull 
people  here  in  the  country.  We  have  not 
the  distractions  which  you  town  folk  can  al- 
ways find.  There’s  not  much  to  do,  and 
nothing  to  look  at.” 

“ Very  little  to  look  at  that’s  worth  the 
trouble  of  looking,”  said  Unnand. 

There  was  a malignity  of  satire  intended 
in  this ; for  the  young  man  in  his  wrath,  and 
with  a full  conviction  of  what  was  coming 
upon  him,  had  intended  to  include  his  be- 
trothed in  the  catalogue  of  things  of  Gran- 
pere not  worthy  of  inspection.  But  Michel 
Voss  did  not  at  all  follow  him  so  far  os  that. 

“ I never  saw  such  a place,”  continued  Ur- 
mand.  “ There  isn’t  a soul  even  to  play  a 
game  of  billiards  with.” 

Now  Michel  Voss,  although  for  a purpose 
he  had  been  willing  to  make  little  of  his  own 
village,  did  in  truth  consider  that  Granpere 
was,  at  any  rate,  as  good  a place  to  live  in  as 
Basle.  And  he  felt  that  though  he  might 
abuse  Granpere,  it  was  very  uncourteous  in 
Adrian  Urmand  to  do  so.  “I  don’t  think 
mud  of  playing  billiards  in  the  morning,  I 
must  own,”  said  he. 

“ I dare  say  not,”  said  Urmand,  still  look- 
ing at  the  ducks. 

Michel  had  made  no  progress  as  yet,  so  he 
sat  down  and  scratched  his  head.  The  more 
he  thought  of  it,  the  larger  the  difficulty 
seemed  to  be.  He  was  quite  aware  now 
that  it  was  his  own  unfortunate  journey  to 
Basle  which  had  brought  so  heavy  a burden 
on  him.  It  was  as  yet  no  more  than  three 
or  four  days  since  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  assure  the  young  man  that  he,  by  his  own 
authority,  would  make  every  thing  right ; 
and  now  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
every  thing  was  wrong.  “ M.  Urmand,”  he 
said  at  last,  “ it  has  been  a very  great  grief 
to  me,  a very  great  grief  indeed,  that  you 
should  have  found  things  so  uncomfortable.” 

“What  things  do  you  mean?”  said  Ur- 
mand. 

“Well — every  thing — about  Marie,  you 
know.  When  I went  over  to  Basle  the  oth- 
er day,  I didn’t  think  how  it  was  going  to 
turn  out.  I didn’t  indeed.” 

“ And  how  is  it  going  to  turn  out  V7 

“ I can’t  make  the  young  woman  consent, 
you  know,”  said  the  innkeeper. 

“ Let  me  tell  you,  M.  Voss,  that  I wouldn’t 
have  the  young  woman,  as  you  call  her,  if 
she  consented  ever  so  much.  She  has  dis- 
graced me.” 

To  this  Michel  listened  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity. 

“ She  has  disgraced  you.” 

At  hearing  this  Michel  bit  his  lips,  telling 
himself,  however,  that  there  had  been  mis- 
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takes  made,  and  that  he  was  boiiDd  to  hear 
a good  deal. 

“And  she  has  disgraced  herself,”  said 
Adriau  Urinand,  with  all  the  emphasis  that 
he  had  at  command. 

“ 1 deny  it,”  said  Marie’s  uncle,  coming 
close  up  to  his  opponent  and  standing  before 
him.  “ 1 deny  it.  It  is  not  true.  That  shall 
not  lie  said  in  my  hearing,  even  by  you.” 

“ But  I do  say  it.  She  bus  disgraced  her- 
self. Did  she  not  give  me  her  troth,  wheu 
all  the  time  she  intended  to  marry  another 
man  ?” 

“ No ! She  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  And 
look  here,  my  friend,  if  you  wish  tube  treat- 
ed like  a mau  in  this  house,  you  had  better 
not  say  any  thing  against  any  of  the  women 
who  live  in  it.  You  may  abuse  me  as  much 
as  you  please — and  George  too,  if  it  will  do 
you  any  good.  There  have  been  mistakes 
made,  and  we  owe  you  something.’* 

“ By  Heavens ! yes ; you  do.” 

“But  you  shaVt  take  it  out  in  saying  any 
thing  against  Marie  Bromar — not  in  my  hear- 
ing-” 

“Why — what  will  yon  do!” 

“ Don't  drive  me  to  do  any  thing,  M.  Ur- 
mand.  If  there  is  any  compensation  pos- 
sible— ” 


“ Of  course  there  must  be  compensa- 
tion ” 

“ What  is  it  yon  will  take?  Is  it  money?” 

“ Money — no.  As  for  money,  I’m  better 
off  than  any  of  you.” 

“What  is  it,  then?  You  don’t  want  the 
girl  herself?” 

“No — certainly  not.  I would  not  take 
her  if  she  came  and  kuelt  to  me.” 

“ What  can  we  do,  then  ? If  you  will  only 
say.” 

“I  want — I want — I don’t  know  what  I 
want.  I have  been  cruelly  ill-used,  and 
made  a fool  of  before  every  body.  I never 
heard  of  such  a case  before — never.  And  I 
have  been  so  generous  and  honest  to  you ! 
I did  not  ask  for  a frauc  of  dot  / and  now 
you  come  and  offer  mo  money.  I don’t 
think  any  man  was  ever  so  badly  used  any 
where.”  And  on  saying  this  Adrian  Urinand 
in  very  truth  burst  into  tears. 

The  innkeeper’s  heart  w as  melted  at.  once. 
It  was  all  so  true?  Between  them  they  had 
treated  him  very  badly.  But  then  there  bail 
been  so  many  unfortunate  and  unavoidable 
mistakes!  When  the  young  man  talked  of 
compensation,  what  was  Michel  Voss  to 
think?  His  sou  had  been  led  into  exactly 
the  same  error.  Nevertheless,  he  repented 
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himself  bitterly  in  that  he  had  said  any 
thing  about  money,  and  was  prepared  to 
make  the  most  abject  apologies.  Adrian 
Urmand  had  fallen  into  a chair,  and  Michel 
Voss  came  and  seated  himself  close  beside 
him. 

“ I beg  your  pardon, Urmand;  I do  indeed. 
I ought  not  to  have  mentioned  money.  But 
when  you  spoke  of  compensation — ” 

“ It  wasn’t  that ; it  wasn’t  that.  It’s  my 
feelings !” 

Then  the  white  cambric  handkerchief  was 
taken  out  and  used  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence. 

From  that  moment  the  innkeeper’s  good- 
will toward  Urmand  returned,  though,  of 
course,  he  was  quite  aware  that  there  was 
no  place  for  him  in  that  family. 

“ If  there  is  any  thing  I can  do,  I will  do 
it,”  said  Michel,  piteously.  “ It  has  been  un- 
fortunate. I know  it  has  been  very  unfor- 
tunate. But  we  didn’t  mean  to  be  untrue.” 

“ If  you  had  only  left  me  alone  when. I was 
at  home !”  said  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
who  was  still  sobbing  bitterly. 

They  two  remained  in  the  long  room  to- 
gether for  a considerable  time,  during  all  of 
which  Michel  Voss  was  as  gentle  as  though 
Urmand  had  been  a child.  Nor  did  the  poor 
rejected  lover  again  have  recourse  to  any 
violence  of  abuse,  though  he  would  over  and 
over  again  repeat  his  opinion  that  surely, 
since  lovers  were  first  known  in  the  world, 
and  betrothals  of  marriage  first  made,  no  one 
had  ever  been  so  ill-nsed  as  was  be.  It  soon 
became  clear  to  Michel  that  his  great  grief 
did  not  come  from  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but 
from  the  feeling  that  every  body  would  know 
that  he  had  been  ill-used.  There  wasn’t  a 
shop-keeper  in  his  own  town,  he  said,  who 
hadn’t  heard  of  his  approaching  marriage. 
And  what  was  he  to  say  when  he  went 
back? 

“ Just  say  that  you  found  us  so  rough  and 
rustic,”  said  Michel  Voss. 

But  Urmand  knew  well  that  no  such  say- 
ing on  his  part  would  be  believed. 

“I  think  I shall  go  to  Lyons,”  said  he, 
“ and  stay  there  for  six  months.  What’s  the 
business  to  me  f I don’t  care  for  the  busi- 
ness.” 

There  they  sat  all  the  morning.  Two  or 
three  times  Peter  Veque  opened  the  door, 
peeped  in  at  them,  and  then  brought  down 
word  that  the  conference  was  still  going  on. 

“ The  master  is  sitting  just  over  him  like,” 
said  Peter,  “ and  they’re  as  close  and  loving 
as  birds.” 

Marie  listened,  and  said  not  a word  to  any 
one.  George  had  made  two  or  three  little  at- 
tempts during  the  morning  to  entice  her  into 
some  lover-like  privacy.  But  Marie  would 
not  be  enticed.  The  man  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed  was  still  in  the  house ; and  though 
she  was  quite  secure  that  the  betrothals 
would  now  be  absolutely  annulled,  still  she 


would  not  actually  entertain  another  lover 
till  this  was  done. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  long  room  was 
opened,  and  the  two  men  came  out.  Adrian 
Urmand,  who  was  the  first  to  be  seen  in  the 
passage,  went  at  once  to  his  bedroom,  and 
then  Michel  descended  to  the  little  parlor. 
Marie  was  at  the  moment  sitting  on  her 
stool  of  authority  in  the  office,  from  whence 
she  could  hear  what  was  said  in  the  parlor. 
Satisfied  with  this,  she  did  not  come  down 
from  her  seat.  In  the  parlor  was  Madame 
Voss  and  the  cur6,  and  George,  who  had 
seen  his  father  from  the  front-door,  at  once 
joined  them. 

“ Well,”  said  Madame  Voss,  “ how  is  it  to 
bet” 

“ Fve  arranged  that  we’re  to  have  a little 
picnic  up  to  the  ravine  to-morrow,”  said 
Michel. 

“ A picnic !”  said  the  cur& 

“ I’m  all  for  a picnic,”  said  George. 

“ A picnic !”  said  Madame  Voss,  “ and  the 
ground  as  wet  as  a sop,  and  the  wind  from 
the  mountains  enough  to  cut  one  in  two.” 

“ Never  mind  about  the  wind.  We’ll  take 
coats  and  umbrellas.  It’s  better  to  have 
some  kind  of  an  outing,  and  then  he’ll  re- 
cover himself.” 

Marie,  as  she  heard  all  this,  made  up  her 
mind  that  if  any  possible  store  of  provisions 
packed  in  hampers  could  bring  her  late  lov- 
er round  to  equanimity,  no  efforts  on  her 
part  should  be  wanting.  She  would  pack 
up  cold  chickens  and  Champagne  bottles 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  would  eat 
her  dinner  sitting  on  a rock,  even  though 
the  wind  from  the  mountains  should  cut  her 
in  two. 

“ And  so  it’s  all  to  end  in  a picnic,”  said 
M.  le  Cur£,  with  evident  disgust. 

It  appeared  from  Michel’s  description  of 
what  had  taken  place  during  that  very  long 
interview  that  Adrian  Urmand  had  at  last 
become  quite  gentle  and  confidential.  In 
what  way  could  he  be  let  down  the  most 
easily  T That  was  the  question  for  the  an- 
swering which  these  two  heads  were  kept 
together  in  conference  so  long.  How  could 
it  be  made  to  appear  that  the  betrothal  had 
been  annulled  by  mutual  consent  T At  last 
the  happy  idea  of  a picnic  occurred  to  Michel 
himself.  “ I never  thought  about  the  time 
of  the  year,”  he  said  ; “ but  when  friends  are 
here,  and  we  want  to  do  our  best  for  them, 
we  always  take  them  to  the  ravine,  and  have 
dinners  on  the  rocks.”  It  had  seemed  to 
him,  and,  as  he  declared,  to  Urmand  also, 
that  if  something  like  a jubilee  could  be 
got  up  before  the  young  man’s  departure,  it 
would  appear  as  though  there  could  not 
have  been  much  disappointment. 

“We  shall  all  catch  our  death  of  cold,” 
said  Madame  Voss. 

“We  needn’t  stay  long,  you  know,”  said 
Michel.  “ And,  Marie,”  said  he,  going  into 
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the  little  office  in  which  hie  niece  was  still 
seated, 44  Marie,  mind  you  behave  yourself.” 

“Oh,  I will,  Uncle  Michel,”  she  said. 
“You  shall  see.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

They  all  sat  down  together  at  supper  that 
evening,  Marie  dispensing  her  soup  as  usual 
before  she  went  to  the  table.  She  sat  next 
to  her  uncle  on  one  side,  and  below  her  there 
were  vacant  seats.  Urmand  took  a chair  on 
the  left  hand  of  Madame  Voss,  next  to  him 
was  the  cur6,  and  below  the  cur6  the  happy 
rival.  It  had  all  been  arranged  by  Marie  her- 
self with  the  greatest  care.  Urmand  seemed 
to  have  got  over  the  worst  of  his  trouble,  and 
when  Marie  came  to  the  table  bowed  to  her 
graciously.  She  bowed  in  return,  and  then 
ate  her  soup  in  silence.  Michel  Voss  over- 
did his  part  a little  by  too  much  talking,  but 
his  wife  restored  the  balance  by  her  prudence. 
George  told  them  how  strong  the  French  par- 
ty was  at  Colmar,  and  explained  that  the 
Germans  had  not  a leg  to  stand  upon  as  far 
as  general  opinion  went.  Before  the  supper 
was  over  Adrian  Urmand  was  talking  glibly 
enough ; and  it  really  seemed  as  though  the 
terrible  misfortunes  of  the  Lion  d'Or  would 
arrange  themselves  comfortably  after  all. 
When  supper  was  done  the  father,  son,  and 
the  discarded  lover  smoked  their  pipes  to- 
gether amicably  in  the  billiard-room.  There 
was  not  a word  said  then  by  either  of  them 
in  connection  with  Marie  Bromar. 

On  the  next  morning  the  sun  was  bright 
and  the  air  was  as  warm  as  it  ever  is  in  Oc- 
tober. The  day  perhaps  might  not  have 
been  selected  for  an  out-of-doors  party  had 
there  been  no  special  reason  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement ; but  seeing  how  strong  a reason 
existed,  even  Madame  Voss  acknowledged 
that  the  morning  was  favorable.  While 
those  pipes  of  peace  were  being  smoked 
overnight,  Marie  had  been  preparing  the 
hampers.  On  the  next  morning  nobody  ex- 
cept Marie  herself  was  very  early.  It  was 
intended  that  the  day  should  be  got  through 
at  any  rate  with  a pretense  of  pleasure,  and 
they  were  all  to  be  as  idle  and  genteel  and 
agreeable  as  possible.  It  had  been  settled 
that  they  should  start  at  twelve.  The  drive 
unfortunately  would  not  consume  much  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Then  what  with  unpack- 
ing, climbing  about  the  rocks,  and  throwing 
stones  down  into  the  river,  they  would  get 
through  the  time  till  two.  At  two  they 
would  eat  their  dinner — with  all  their 
shawls  and  great-coats  around  them — then 
smoke  their  cigars,  and  come  back  when 
they  found  it  impossible  to  drag  out  the 
day  any  longer.  Marie  was  not  to  talk  to 
George,  and  was  to  be  specially  courteous  to 
M.  Urinaud.  The  two  old  ladies  accompanied 
them,  as  did  also  M.  le  Curd  Gondin.  The 


programme  for  the  day  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  delightful ; but  it  appeared  to  Michel 
Voss  that  in  this  way  better  than  in  any 
other  could  some  little  halo  be  thrown  over 
the  partiug  hours  of  poor  Adrian  Urmand. 

Every  thing  went  as  well  as  could  have 
been  anticipated.  They  managed  to  delay 
their  departure  till  nearly  half  past  twelve, 
and  were  so  lost  in  wonder  at  the  quantity 
of  water  running  down  the  fall  in  the  ravine 
I that  there  had  hardly  been  any  heaviness  of 
time  when  they  seated  themselves  on  the 
rocks  at  half  past  two. 

44  Now  for  the  business  of  the  day,”  said 
Michel,  as,  standing  up,  he  plunged  a knife 
and  fork  into  a large  pie  which  he  had  placed 
on  a boulder  before  him.  “ Marie  has  got  no 
soup  for  us  here,  so  we  must  begin  with  the 
solids  at  once.”  Soon  after  that  one  cork 
might  have  been  heard  to  fly,  and  then  an- 
other, and  no  stranger  looking  on  would 
have  believed  how  dreadful  had  been  the 
enmity  existing  on  the  previous  day — or, 
indeed,  how  great  a cause  for  enmity  there 
had  been.  Michel  himself  was  very  hilari- 
ous. If  he  could  only  obliterate  in  any  way 
the  evil  which  he  had  certainly  inflicted  on 
that  unfortunate  young  man!  “Urmand, 
my  friend,  another  glass  of  wine.  George, 
fill  our  friend  Urmand’s  glass ; not  so  quick- 
ly, George,  not  so  quickly;  you  give  him 
nothing  but  the  froth.  Adrian  Urmand, 
your  very  good  health.  May  you  always 
be  a happy  and  successful  man!”  So  say- 
ing Michel  Voss  drained  his  own  tumbler. 

Urmaud  at  the  moment  was  seated  in  a 
niche  among  the  rocks,  in  which  a cushion 
out  of  the  carriage  had  been  placed  for  his 
special  accommodation.  Indeed,  every  com- 
fort and  luxury  had  been  showered  upon  his 
head  to  compensate  him  for  his  lost  bride. 
This  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  been  by 
name  invited  to  drink  his  wine,  and  three 
times  he  had  obeyed.  Now  feeling  himself 
to  be  summoned  in  a very  peculiar  way — 
feeling  also,  perhaps,  that  that  which  might 
have  made  others  drunk  had  made  him  bold, 
he  extricated  himself  from  his  niche,  and 
j stood  upon  his  legs  among  the  rocks.  He 
stood  upon  his  legs  among  the  rocks,  and 
with  a graceful  movement  of  his  arm  waved 
the  glass  above  his  head. 

“We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here 
among  us,  my  friend,”  said  Michel  Voss,  who 
also,  perhaps,  had  been  made  bold.  Madame 
Voss,  who  was  close  to  her  husband,  pulled 
him  by  the  sleeve.  Then  he  seated  himself, 
but  Adrian  Urmand  was  left  standing 
among  them. 

“ My  friend,”  said  he,  “and  you,  Madame 
Voss,  particularly,  I feel  particularly  obliged 
to  you  for  this  charming  entertainment.” 
Then  the  innkeeper  cheered  his  guest,  where- 
upon Madame  Voss  pulled  her  husband’s 
sleeve  harder  than  before.  “ I am  indeed,” 
continued  Urmand.  “The  best  thing  will 
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sunk  back  into  his  niche.  Michel  Voss  was 
not  ready-witted  enough  to  reply  to  his 
guest  at  the  moment,  and  George  was  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  him,  the  tri- 
umphant lover,  to  make  any  reply.  He 
could  hardly  have  spoken  without  showing 
his  triumph.  During  this  short  interval  no 
one  said  a word,  and  Urmand  endeavored  to 
assume  a look  of  gloomy  dignity. 

But  at  last  Michel  ^oss  got  upon  his  legs, 
his  wife  giving  him  various  twitches  on  the 
sleeve  as  he  did  so.  44  I never  was  so  much 
affected  in  my  life,”  said  he,  “ and  upon  my 
word  I think  that  our  excellent  friend  Adri- 
an Urmand  has  behaved  as  well  in  a trying 
difficulty  as — as — as  any  man  ever  did.  I 
needn’t  say  much  about  it,  for  we  all  know 
what  it  was.  And  we  all  know  that  young 
women  will  b6  young  women,  and  that  they 
are  very  hard  to  manage.”  44  Don’t,  Uncle 
Michel,”  said  Marie,  in  a whisper.  But 
Michel  was  too  bold  to  attend  either  to 
whisperings  or  pullings  of  the  sleeve,  and 
went  on  with  his  speech.  44  There  has  been 
a slight  mistake,  but  I hope  sincerely  that 
every  thing  has  now  been  made  right.  Here 
is  our  friend  Adrian  Urmand’s  health,  and. I 
am  quite  sure  that  we  all  hope  that  he  may 
get  an  excellent,  beautiful  young  wife,  with 
a good  dowry,  and  that  before  long.”  Then 
he  too  sat  down,  and  all  the  ladies  drank  to 
the  health  and  future  fortunes  of  M.  Adrian 
Urmand. 

Upon  the  whole  the  rejected  lover  liked 
it.  At  any  rate  it  was  better  so  than  being 
alone  and  moody  and  despised  of  all  people. 
He  would  know  now  how  to  get  away  from 
Granpere  without  having  to  plan  a surrep- 
titious escape.  Of  course  he  had  come  out 
intending  to  be  miserable,  to  be  known  as  an 
ill-used  man  who  had  been  treated  with  an 
amount  of  cruelty  surpassing  all  that  had 
ever  been  told  of  in  love  histories.  To  be 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  ill  usage 
which  he  had  borne  was  a part  of  the  play 
which  he  had  to  act.  But  the  play  when 
acted  after  this  fashion  had  in  it  something 
of  pleasing  excitement,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  he  was  exhibiting  dignity  in  very  ad- 
verse circumstances.  George  Voss  was 
probably  thinking  ill  of  the  young  man  all 
the  while ; but  every  one  else  there  con- 
ceived that  M.  Urmand  bore  himself  well 
under  most  trying  circumstances.  After  the 
banquet  was  over  Marie  expressed  herself  so 
much  touched  as  almost  to  incur  the  jeal- 
ousy of  her  more  fortunate  lover.  When 
the  speeches  were  finished  the  men  made 
themselves  happy  with  their  cigars  and  wine 
till  Madame  Voss  declared  that  she  was  al- 
ready half  dead  with  the  cold  and  damp, 
and  then  they  all  returned  to  the  inn  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  That  which  had  made  so 
bold  both  Michel  and  his  guest  had  not  beeu 
allowed  to  have  any  more  extended  or  more 
deleterious  effect. 


On  the  next  morning  M.  Urmand  returned 
home  to  Basle,  taking  the  public  convey- 
ance as  far  as  Remiremont.  Every  body 
was  up  to  see  him  otf,  and  Marie  herself  gave 
him  his  cup  of  coffee  at  parting.  It  was  pret- 
ty to  see  the  mingled  grace  and  shame  with 
which  the  little  ceremony  was  performed. 
She  hardly  said  a word ; indeed,  what  word 
she  did  say  was  heard  by  no  one ; but  she 
crossed  her  hands  on  her  breast,  and  the 
gravest  smile  came  over  her  face,  and  she 
turned  her  eyes  down  to  the  ground,  and  if 
any  one  ever  begged  pardon  without  a word 
spoken,  Marie  Bromar  then  asked  Adrian 
Urmand  to  pardon  her  the  evil  she  had 
wrought  upon  him.  44  Oh  yes,  of  course,” 
he  said.  “It’s  all  right.  It’s  all  right.” 
Then  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said  good- 
by,  and  ran  away  up  into  her  room.  Though 
she  had  got  rid  of  one  lover,  not  a word  had 
yet  been  said  as  to  her  uncle’s  acceptance 
of  that  other  lover  on  her  behalf ; nor  had 
any  words  more  tender  been  spoken  between 
her  and  George  than  those  with  which  the 
reader  has  been  made  acquainted. 

44  And  now,”  said  George,  as  soon  as  the 
diligence  had  started  out  of  the  yard. 

44  Well,  and  what  now  f”  asked  the  father. 

44  I must  be  off  to  Colmar  next.” 

44  Not  to-day,  George.” 

“Yes,  to-day;  or  this  evening  at  least. 
But  I must  settle  something  first.  What  do 
you  say,  father  f”  Michel  Voss  stood  for  a 
wliile  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
head  turned  away.  “You  know  what  I 
mean,  father.” 

44  Oh  yes ; I know  what  you  mean.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you’ll  say  any  thing 
against  it  now.” 

44  It  wouldn’t  be  any  good,  I suppose,  if  I 
did,”  said  Michel,  crossing  over  the  court- 
yard to  the  other  part  of  the  establishment. 
He  gave  no  further  permission  than  this,  but 
George  thought  that  so  much  was  sufficient. 

George  did  return  to  Colmar  that  evening, 
being  in  all  matters  of  business  a man  accu- 
i rate  and  resolute ; but  he  did  not  go  till  he 
had  been  thoroughly  scolded  for  his  miscon- 
duct by  Marie  Bromar.  44  It  was  your  fault,” 
said  Marie.  44  Your  fault  from  beginning  to 
end.” 

44  It  shall  be  if  you  say  so,”  answered 
George ; 44  but  I can’t  say  that  I see  it.” 

44  If  a person  goes  away  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  and  never  sends  a word  or  a 
message  or  a sign,  what  is  a person  to  think, 
George  T”  He  could  only  promise  her  that 
he  would  never  leave  her  again  even  for  a 
month. 

How  they  were  married  in  November,  and 
how  Madame  Faragon  was  brought  over  to 
Granpere  with  infinite  trouble,  and  how  the 
household  linen  got  itself  marked  at  last  with 
a V instead  of  a U,  the  reader  can  understand 
without  the  narration  of  further  details. 

THE  END. 
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and  beantifaL  Beautiful  she  may  have  been, 
but  she  could  not  have  been  yoong  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  on  the  New 
York  stage  in  1797,  as  we  have  seen,  and  al- 
though we  are  not  told  in  what  year  she  was 
married,  it  could  not  have  been  much  earlier 
than  1804  or  1805.  Now,  as  her  husband 
had  then  reached  the  venerable  age  of  eight- 
een,  he  must  have  been  bom  in  1786  or  1787. 
As  she  could  not  well  have  taken  the  part 
of  Maria  when  she  was  only  ten  or  eleven, 
it  follows  that  she  was  at  least  six  or  seven 
years  the  senior  of  her  husband ; probably 
more.  Paucity  of  dates  and  facts  concern- 
ing this  imprudent  couple  does  not  enable 
me  to  state  any  details  in  regard  to  their 
theatrical  and  domestic  career.  They  lived 
precariously,  playing  where  they  could  get 
engagements.  Mrs.  Poe  was  a favorite  in 
Richmond,  but  more,  it  is  said,  on  account 
of  her  beauty  than  her  acting.  Both  died 
in  Richmond,  in  1815,  of  consumption,  and 
within  a few  weeks  of  each  other.  They 
left  three  children — Henry,  Edgar,  and  Rosa- 
lie— in  utter  destitution. 

Edgar,  who  was  then  four  years  old — if 
he  was  bom  at  Baltimore  in  1811,  as  is  gen- 
erally believed — was  adopted  by  Mr.  John 
Allan,  a wealthy  and  kind-hearted  merchant 
of  Richmond,  who  had  been  intimate  with 
his  parents,  and  had  no  children  of  his  own. 
It  was  generally  understood  among  Mr.  Al- 
lan’s acquaintances,  Dr.  Griswold  says,  that 
he  intended  to  make  the  boy  his  heir.  The 
same  writer  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  child 
which  he  professed  to  have  derived  from 
“ an  eminent  and  most  estimable  gentleman 
of  Richmond.”  It  is  to  the  effect  that  when 
Poe  was  only  six  or  seven  he  went  to  a 
school  kept  by  a widow  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, who  instructed  the  children  of  some  of 
the  first  families  in  the  city.  “ A portion  of 
the  grounds  was  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  and  its  invasion  by  her  pupils 
strictly  forbidden . A trespasser,  if  discovered, 
was  commonly  made  to  wear,  during  school- 
hours,  a turnip  or  carrot,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  attached  to  his  neck,  as  a sign  of 
disgrace.  Ou  one  occasion  Poe,  having  vio- 
lated the  rules,  was  decorated  with  the 
promised  badge,  which  he  wore  in  snllen- 
ness  until  the  dismissal  of  the  boys,  when, 
that  the  full  extent  of  his  wrong  might  be 
understood  by  his  patron,  of  whose  sympathy 
he  was  confident,  he  eluded  the  notice  of 
the  school-mistress,  who  would  have  relieved 
him  of  his  esculent,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  home  with  it  dangling  at  his  neck.  Mr. 
Allan’s  anger  was  aroused,  and  he  proceeded 
instantly  to  the  school-room,  and  after  lec- 
turing the  astonished  dame  upon  the  enor- 
mity of  such  an  insult  to  his  son  and  him- 
self, demanded  his  account,  determined  that 
the  child  should  not  again  be  subjected  to 
such  tyranny.  Who  can  estimate  the  effect 
of  this  puerile  triumph  upon  the  growth  of 


! that  morbid  self-esteem  which  characterized 
the  author  in  after-life  V* 

| Who,  indeed  T The  story  is  not  a remark- 
able one.  Children  have  always  disobeyed 
; teachers,  teachers  have  always  punished 
children,  and  parents  and  guardians  have 
always  made  a fuss  about  it:  What  is  re- 
j markable,  however,  is  that  Dr.  Griswold 
should  not  have  seen  that  it  could  not  have 
happened  as  he  relates.  He  was  misled  by 
| his  “ eminent  and  most  estimable  gentleman 
! of  Richmond,”  or  he  misled  himself.  His 
| own  pages  prove  that  Poe  could  not  have 
I been  in  school  in  that  city  when  he  was  six 
i or  seven  years  old,  for  he  says  distinctly  that 

■ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  took  him  with  them  to 
England  when  he  was  only  five,  viz.,  in  1816! 
That  somebody  was  wrong  is  evident.  Who 
was  it  ? Did  Dr.  Griswold  place  the  date 
of  Poe’s  birth  too  late!  I am  inclined  to 
think  so.  Yet  he  had  Poe’s  authority,  he 

: writes,  for  so  placing  it,  as  he  had  Poe’s 

* authority  for  placing  it  two  years  later ! 
Both  dates  can  not  be  right ; probably  nei- 
ther is.* 

Of  Poe  at  this  time  (whatever  may  have 
been  his  age)  we  are  told  that  he  was  re- 
markable for  a tenacious  memory  and  a mu- 
! sical  ear,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  de- 

• claim  the  finest  passages  of  English  poetry 
! to  the  evening  visitors  at  Mr.  Allan’s  house 
| with  great  effect.  The  most  insensible  of 

his  audience  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
| the  justness  of  his  emphasis,  and  his  evident 
1 appreciation  of  the  poems  he  recited,  while 
j every  heart  was  won  by  the  ingenious  sim- 
i plicity  and  agreeable  manners  of  the  pretty 
I little  elocutionist. 

| The  Allans  made  a tour  with  Master  Ed- 
! gar  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
i then  placed  him  at  school  in  Stoke  Newing- 
1 ton,  near  London,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  There  is  a description  of  this  school 

■ and  its  master,  Dr.  Bransby,  in  Poe’s  story  of 
“ William  Wilson” — a story  which  he  de- 
clared was  autobiographic,  at  least  in  these 

! particulars.  It  was  a large,  rambling,  irreg- 
ular old  Elizabethan  building,  in  a misty- 
| looking  village,  where  there  were  a vast 
number  of  gigantic  and  gnarled  trees,  and 
where  all  the  houses  were  excessively  an- 

4 Since  the  above  was  in  type  I have  learned  that 
Poe  was  really  bom  In  1809.  The  place  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain.  It  was  not  Baltimore,  however,  hot  some 
; city  or  town  in  which  his  mother  was  playing  a theat- 
' Heal  engagement  (Could  it  have  been  New  York  f) 
The  full  name  of  Poe’s  brother  (I  may  as  well  mention 
here)  was  William  Henry  Leonard.  He  grew  up  to 
manhood,  and  was  possessed  of  singular  beauty.  He 
is  Baid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  cleverness,  and  to 
have  left  in  the  hands  of  some  one  unpublished  effu- 
sions which  indicated  a genius  equal  to  that  of  his  fa- 
mous brother.  He  died  about  ten  years  before  Edgar. 
The  portrait  of  Poe  engraved  for  this  paper  is  from  a 
daguerreotype  taken  in  Richmond  about  ten  days  be- 
fore his  death.  It  is  considered  by  those  who  knew 
him  an  excellent  “ counterfeit  presentment”  of  his 
nervous,  handsome  features. 
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cient.  The  grounds  were  extensive,  and  a 
high  and  solid  brick  wall,  topped  with  a bed 
of  mort  ar  and  broken  glass,  encompassed  the 
whole.  This  prison-like  rampart  formed  the 
limit  of  the  domain ; the  scholars  saw  beyond 
it  but  thrice  a week— -once  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  when,  attended  by  two  ushers, 
they  were  permitted  to  take  brief  walks  in  a 
body  through  some  of  the  neighboring  fields, 
and  twice  during  Sunday,  when  they  were 
paraded  in  the  same  formal  manner  to  the 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  one 
church  of  the  village.  Of  this  church  Dr. 
Bransby  was  pastor,  and  his  pupils  were 
wont  to  regard  him  with  wonder  and  per- 
plexity from  their  remote  pew  in  the  gallery, 
as,  with  step  solemn  and  slow,  he  ascended 
the  pulpit.  That  reverend  man,  with  coun- 
tenance so  demurely  benign,  with  robes  so 
glossy  and  so  clerically  flowing,  with  wig  so 
minutely  powdered,  so  rigid  and  so  vast — 
could  that  be  he  who  of  late,  with  sour  vis- 
age and  in  snuffy  habiliments,  administered, 
ferule  in  hand,  the  Draconian  laws  of  the 
academy  f 

If  we  may  credit  Mr.  William  Wilson,  such 
was  the  school-master  and  school  of  Stoke 
Newington.  That  both  are  described  with 
tolerable  accuracy  I have  no  doubt,  and  that 
they  left  a vivid  impression  in  Poe’s  mind  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Children  with  his 
temperament  feel  rather  than  see  what  sur- 
rounds them,  and  what  they  have  once  felt 
is  long  remembered.  Coleridge  never  forgpt 
his  master,  Bowyer,  and  it  was  with  a pain- 
ful recollection  of  his  own  school-days  that 
he  hoped  the  old  man  might  go,  after  his 
dfeath,  where  there  were  only  cherubs ! Poe 
is  said  to  have  received  a classical  education 
at  this  period,  but  his  writings  show  little 
traces  of  it.  This  fact,  to  be  sure,  proves 
nothing,  for  he  was  versed  in  many  pursuits 
of  which  he  made  no  literary  use,  as  he  knew 
many  persons  of  whom  he  seldom  or  never 
spoke.  For  my  own  part,  I believe  that  his 
acquirements  were  rather  in  the  direction  of 
mathematical  than  of  classical  learning,  and 
were  not  remarkable  in  either.  I have  no 
faith  in  the  learning  of  a boy  in  his  second 
lustrum,  or  his  third — which,  by-the-way,  is 
the  one  described  by  the  shadowy  William 
Wilson,  who  adds  five  years  to  the  age  of  his 
alter  ego , Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

But  whatever  his  age — ten  or  fifteen — Poe 
turned  his  back  on  Stoke  Newington  and  its 
duplicate  pedagogue  and  parson,  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  in  1822.  He 
took  up  his  abode  with  the  Allans  in  Rich- 
mond, where  he  continued  his  studies  under 
the  best  masters  for  two  or  three  years.  He 
was  a handsome  lad,  with  bright  eyes,  soft, 
clustering  hair,  and  a face  alive  with  expres- 
sion. Apt  and  clever,  but  of  a wayward 
temper,  he  was  noted  for  his  power  of  ex- 
temporaneous story-telling,  and  for  his  feats 
of  activity  and  strength.  Like  Byron,  he 


was  an  expert  and  strong  swimmer,  and  it  is 
related  of  him  that  he  once,  for  a wager,  on  a 
hot  day  in  June,  swam  from  Richmond  to 
Warwick,  a distance  of  seven  miles  and  a 
half,  against  a tide  running  from  two  to  three 
miles  an  hour.  The  feat  fatigued  him  so  lit- 
tle that  he  walked  back  to  Richmond  after 
having  accomplished  it.  He  had  the  art  of 
making  friends,  and  was  profoundly  touched 
by  kindness.  The  extreme  tenderness  of  his 
feelings  was  shown  one  day  when  he  visited 
the  house  of  one  of  his  school-mates,  whose 
mother,  on  entering  the  room  where  he  was, 
took  his  hand  and  spoke  some  words  of  wel- 
come, which  penetrated  his  heart  so  deeply 
that  he  lost  the  power  of  speech,  if  not  of 
consciousness  itself.  To  the  friend  thus 
formed  he  was  wont  to  impart  all  his  youth- 
ful sorrows.  She  had  a happy  influence 
over  him  in  his  darker  moods,  and  after  her 
death  it  was  his  habit  for  mouths  to  pay  a 
nightly  visit  to  the  cemetery  in  which  she 
was  buried.  The  drearier  the  nights,  the  lon- 
ger he  lingered  and  the  more  regretfully  he 
came  away.  The  memory  of  this  lady  is  said 
to  have  suggested  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
minor  poems,  the  lines  beginning, 

“ Helen,  thy  beauty  Is  to  me,” 

and  may  have  done  so,  though  I am  not 
aware  that  Poe  himself  ever  countenanced 
the  idea.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  she  re-* 
motely  suggested  “The  Sleeper,”  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  which  reflect  what  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  his  feelings  in  his  long 
night  watches  by  her  grave : 

“ My  love,  she  sleeps ! O,  may  her  sleep, 

As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep ! 

Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep ! 

Far  In  the  forest,  dim  and  old, 

For  her  may  some  tall  vault  unfold— 

Borne  vault  that  oft  hath  flung  its  black 
And  winged  panels  fluttering  back, 

Triumphant,  o’er  the  crested  palls 
Of  her  grand  family  funerals — 

Some  sepulchre,  remote,  alone, 

Against  whose  portal  she  hath  thrown, 

In  childhood,  many  an  idle  stone— 

Some  tomb  from  out  whose  sounding  door 
8he  ne’er  shall  force  an  echo  more, 

Thrilling  to  think,  poor  child  of  sin! 

It  was  the  dead  who  groaned  within.” 

Poe  entered,  in  1825,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. “ The  university  was  then  a most  dis- 
solute place,  and  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  re- 
marked as  the  most  dissolute  and  dissipated 
youth  in  the  university.”  So  writes  one  of 
the  most  friendly  of  his  biographers,  and  I 
suppose  we  must  accept  his  testimony.  We 
should  remember,  however  (if  the  learned 
will  pardon  me  the  observation),  that  uni- 
versities have  never  been  considered  safe  in- 
stitutions in  which  to  place  young  gentle- 
men. What  Hamlet  said  to  his  fellow-stu- 
! dent,  Horatio,  has  been,  if  not  the  motto,  at 
' least  the  practice  of  thousands  of  students 
since : 

| “ We’ll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart” 
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Not  to  have  drunk  deeply,  iu  the  ait  nation  in 
which  Foe  found  himself,  would  have  re- 
quired a stronger  will  and  a lees  excitable 
temperament  than  he  possessed.  He  drank, 
therefore,  and  gambled,  and  was  at  last  ex- 
pelled from  the  university. 

It  should  be  said,  in  justice  to  Poe,  that 
whatever  bis  habits  may  have  been,  he  was 
in  the  first  rank  for  scholarship ; and  it 
should  be  said,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Allan,  that 
his  allowance  to  Poe  bad  been  liberal.  He 
refused,  however,  to  honor  some  of  the  drafts 
with  which  the  reckless  youth  had  paid  his 
gambling  debts,  and  the  consequence  was  an 
abusive  letter  from  him.  There  was  n rupt- 
ure between  them.  Poe  quitted  his  house 
in  a rage. 

The  period  was  a turbulent  one,  and  he 
was  a young  mail  of  the  period.  The  Greeks 
were  fighting  against  the  Turks;  he  would 
go  and  fight  against  them  too.  Ilyron  had 
done  so,  and  had  died  at  Missolonglii  two  or 
three  years  before,  and  public  honors  had 
been  decreed  to  his  memory.  Campbell  was 
shouting, 

“ Again  to  the  battle,  AchaUns!” 
and  Halleck 


“ When  a roan  baa  do  freedom  to  flcht  for  at  home. 

Let  him  combat  for  fhnt  of  his  neighbors ; 

Let  biro  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 

‘And  get  knocked  on  the  head  for  Ida  labored 

There  was  a comical  side  to  all  this  enthu- 
siasm, and  Byron  had  been  sharp-sighted 
enough  to  see  it  ; but  Poe  waa  not.  He  be- 
lieved in 

14  The  glory  that,  waa  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  waa  Rome;" 

brit  he  was  not  destined  to  see  either.  There 
is  an  old  proverb  which  says, (*  The  farthest 
way  round  is  the  nearest  way  home/*  and  ex- 
perience occasionally  proven  its  truth.  At 
any  rate,  Poe  found  it  true ; for  instead  of 
proceeding  post-haste  to  Greece,  where  he 
might  have  added  to  the  number  of  the 
slain,  he  turned  up  in  some  un  account  able 
way  at  Si.  Petersburg.  He  got  into  difficul- 
ties with  the  authorities  there,  and,  it  is 
hinted,  came  near  adding  to  his  acquire- 
ments a knowledge  of  the  knout  and  Sibe- 
ria; but  Mr.  Henry  Middleton,  of  South  Car- 
olina, United  States  minister  to  Russia,  in- 
terfered iu  his  behalf,  and  sent  him  back  to 
America,  after  an  absence  of  about  a year. 
Mr.  Allan  received  him  again,  but  it  could 
not  have  been  with  much  cordiality.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  willing  to  serve  him.  and 
on  Poes  expressing  a desire  to  enter  West 
Point,  he  induced  General  Scott,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  and  others  to  sign  an  applica- 
tion, which  secured  his  mlmiskiou. 

The  story  of  Poe  s life  at  West  Point  has 


nearer  home,  was  raising  a 
monument  to  Marco  Rozzaris  iu  his  martial 
verse : 

‘‘Strike}  till  the  J/ist  firmed  foe  expire*, 

Strike  I for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 

Strike!  for  the  grmi  graves  of  your  sires, 

God  arid  yonr  native  land!” 

That  is,  the  nati  ve  land  of  the  Greeks. 
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never  been  clearly  told.  Dr.  Griswold  says 
that  for  a few  weeks  the  cadet  applied  him- 
self with  much  assiduity  to  his  studies,  and 
became  at  once  a favorite  with  his  mess  and 
with  the  officers  and  professors  of  the  Acad- 
emy ; but  his  habits  of  dissipation  were  re- 
newed ; he  neglected  his  duties  and  diso- 
beyed orders;  and  in  ten  months  from  his 
matriculation  he  was  cashiered.  According 
to  Dr.  Griswold,  this  episode  in  the  life  of 
Poe  occurred  in  1829.  I find  it  difficult  to 
accept  this  date  — first,  because  Poe  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  at  Baltimore,  a collec- 
tion of  his  verses  (“  A1  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane, 
and  Minor  Poems7’);  and  second,  because 
he  afterward  issued  an  enlarged  edition 
of  this  little  volume  in  New  York,  which 
was  dedicated  “To  the  U 8.  Corps  of  Ca- 
dets,” and  to  which  he  prefixed  a prose 

letter,  addressed  to  a “Dear  B ,”  and 

dated  “West  Point, , 1831.”  Did  Dr. 

Griswold  blunder,  or  did  Poe  purposely  mis- 
date !# 

Back  again  to  Richmond  went  the  cash- 
iered cadet.  Mr.  Allan  received  him  again 
into  his  house,  but  it  was  not  what  it  had 
been  of  old.  Mrs.  Allan  was  dead,  and  there 
was  a new  wife  in  her  place.  It  is  likely 
that  there  was  a young  Allan  also.  Mr. 
Lowell  intimates  as  much  in  a paper  con- 
tributed by  him  to  Graham's  Magazine  j but 
as  this  paper  was  written  at  the  request  of 
Poe,  and  evidently  from  data  furnished  by 
him,  I can  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy.  It 

• Poe  entered  West  Point  in  Jane,  1830,  and  left 
some  time  in  1831.  My  authority  for  this  statement  is 
General  George  W.  Cull  am,  who  adds.  In  answer  to 
some  inquiries  with  which  I troubled  him : 44  As  Poe 
was  of  the  succeeding  class  to  mine  at  West  Point,  I 
remember  him  very  well  as  a cadet  He  was  a sloven- 
ly, heedless  boy,  very  eccentric,  inclined  to  dissipation, 
and,  of  course,  preferred  making  verses  to  solving 
equations.  While  at  the  Academy  he  published  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  dedicated  to  Bulwer  in  a long, 
rambling  letter.  These  verses  were  the  source  of  great 
merriment  with  us  boys,  who  considered  the  author 
cracked,  and  the  verses  ridiculous  doggerel.  Even 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  years  I can  now  recall  these  ab- 
surd lines  from  * Isabel 

“ * Wu  not  that  a fairy  ray,  babel ! 

How  fantastically  it  fell. 

With  a iplra)  twist  and  a awall, 

And  over  the  wet  graas  rippled  away 
Like  the  tinkling  of  a bell!’” 

Whether  Poe  resigned  from  West  Point,  as  he  claim- 
ed, or  whether  he  was  expelled,  as  Dr.  Griswold  de- 
clared, I am  enabled  to  settle  at  the  last  moment  by 
the  following  note  from  Brevet  Major  and  Adjutant 
Edward  C.  Boynton,  dated  West  Point,  May  15#  18T1 : 

44  The  records  of  the  Military  Academy  show  that 
Edgar  A.  Poe  was  brought  before  a general  court- 
martial  at  West  Point  on  the  7th  of  January,  1831, 
under  the  following  charges : 

44 4 Charge  I.  Gross  neglect  of  all  duty. 

44  4 Charge  IL  Disobedience  of  orders.4 

44  The  specifications  set  forth  time,  place,  etc.,  etc. 
To  both  charges  the  accused  pleaded  4 guilty  ’ and  so 
the  court  found,  and  sentenced  him  4 to  be  dismissed  the 
service  of  the  United  States which  sentence  was  after- 
ward approved  at  the  War  Department,  and  carried 
Into  effect  March  6, 1881.” 
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was  not  long  before  there  was  a second 
breach  between  Poe  and  his  benefactor.  Poe 
declared  it  was  because  he  ridiculed  the 
marriage  as  being  an  unsuitable  one,  and 
had  a quarrel  with  Mrs.  Allan.  The  Mends 
of  the  family  declared  it  was  for  other  rea- 
sons. But  whatever  the  cause,  they  parted 
in  anger,  and  Mr.  Allan  would  never  again 
see  nor  assist  him.  He  died  in  a few  years 
afterward,  leavii^  a large  fortune,  and  three 
children  to  share  it : to  Poe  he  left  nothing. 

Of  the  career  of  Poe  at  this  period  we 
have  only  the  most  vague  accounts.  It  could 
not,  I think,  have  beeu  a literary  one.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  published  a volume  of  poet- 
ry, or  rather  two  volumes,  for  his  second  edi- 
tion contained  enough  fresh  matter  to  be 
considered  a new  work ; hut  his  poetry  could 
not  have  brought  him  reputation  or  profit. 
It  is  the  fashion  with  biographers  of  a cer- 
tain sort  to  maintain  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  young  geniuses  whom  they  cele- 
brate were  eagerly  sought  for  by  publishers ; 
but  if  these  biographers  know  any  thing  of 
literature,  they  must  know  better.  Genius 
has  always  had  to  struggle,  and  has  often 
starved — sometimes  died — in  the  struggle. 
Poe  had  as  much  genius,  in  his  way,  as  any 
American  author  of  whom  I have  heard,  and 
he  was  always  poor.  I question  whether  at 
this  time  even  the  newspapers  wanted,  or 
paid  for,  any  articles  that  he  may  have  writ- 
ten. Dr.  Griswold  relates  of  Poe  that,  after 
he  had  failed  to  earn  his  bread  by  (suppositi 
tious)  journalism,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as 
a private  soldier ; that  he  was  recognized  by 
officers  who  had  known  him  at  West  Point, 
and  who  made  efforts  privately,  but  with 
prospects  of  success,  to  obtain  a commission 
for  him,  and  that  he  absconded  before  it 
could  be  obtained : in  short,  that  he  was  a 
deserter.  No  authority  is  given  for  this 
story,  which  I,  for  one,  do  not  credit.  It  is 
too  much  like  an  adventure  of  Coleridge’s, 
which  will  at  once  recur  to  the  recollection 
of  his  admirers. 

The  obscurities  and  discrepancies  of  Poe’s 
early  life  begin  now  to  disappear,  and  his 
biographer  finds  for  the  first  time  something 
like  solid  ground  before  him.  It  is  in  Balti- 
more, whither  Poe  has  drifted,  and  where  he 
is  living  from  haud  to  mouth — with  very  lit- 
tle in  his  haud  to  put  into  his  mouth.  It 
is  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1833,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Visitor  have 
offered  two  prizes  to  the  aspiring  literati  of 
America — one  for  the  best  tale  that  may  be 
sent  them,  the  other  for  the  best  poem. 
Among  those  who  competed  was  Poe,  who 
submitted  a poem  and  six  prose  sketches. 
The  elegance  of  his  penmanship  tempted  one 
of  the  committee  who  was  to  make  the 
award  to  read  several  pages  of  the  MS.  vol- 
ume in  which  these  sketches  were  written. 
He  was  interested  by  them,  as  were  also  the 
others — so  much  so  that  they  decided  to  read 
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no  more  of  the  MSS.,  but  to  give  the  prizes 
to  “the  first  of  geniuses  who  had  written 
legibly.”  When  the  “ confidential  envelope” 
was  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  writer’s 
name  was  Poe,  and  Mr.  Poe  was  accordingly 
notified  by  advertisement  of  his  success.  He 
w'aited  at  once  upon  the  publisher,  who  was 
moved  by  his  appearance  — a virtue  with 
which  the  race  of  publishers  is  not  popularly 
credited.  This  gentleman  described  Poe  to 
one  of  the  committee,  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
the  well-known  author  of  “ Horseshoe  Rob- 
inson,” whose  sympathies  were  excited  in  his 
behalf,  and  who  desired  that  he  should  call 
upon  him.  He  came  just  as  he  was  (the 
prize-money  not  having  been  paid  him), 
thin,  pale,  with  the  marks  of  sickness  and 
destitution  in  his  face.  His  seedy  coat,  but- 
toned up  tight  to  the  chin,  concealed  the  ab- 
sence of  a shirt.  Less  successful  were  his 


boots,  through  whose  crevices  his 
lack  of  hose  was  seen.  Out  at  el- 
bows as  he  was,  the  gentleman 
was  apparent  in  his  bearing,  and 
the  man  of  genius  in  his  convert 
sation.  He  related  his  history 
(though  hardly,  I imagine,  as  I 
^iave  related  it),  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
resolved  to  befriend  him.  The 
pair  went  to  a clothing  store,  and 
Poe  was  rigged  out  in  a respect- 
able suit,  with  changes  of  linen 
and  the  like.  He  was  on  his  feet 
once  more,  “clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind.” 

Of  the  next  year  and  a half 
of  Poe’s  life  we  know  little,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  very  industri- 
ous with  his  pen.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral stories  besides  those  in  the 
MS.  volume  we  have  mentioned, 
and  a few  poems  of  no  great  ac- 
count. He  preserved  the  respect 
of  his  new  friends,  who  were  anx- 
ious to  be  of  service  to  him — none 
more  so  than  Mr.  Kennedy,  who 
indorsed  him,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
T.  W.  White,  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Southern  Literary  Mm- 
8enger,  as  being  clever,  classical, 
and  scholar-like.  “ He  has  a vol- 
ume of  very  bizarre  tales  in  the 

hands  of  , in  Philadelphia, 

who  for  a year  past  has  been 
promising  to  publish  them.  This 
young  fellow  is  highly  imagina- 
tive, and  a little  given  to  the 
terrific.  He  is  at  work  upon  a 
tragedy  now,  but  I have  turned 
him  to  drudging  upon  whatever 
may  make  money,  and  I have  no 
doubt  you  and  he  will  find  your 
account  in  each  other.”  This 
was  written  iu  April,  1835,  and 
it  resulted  in  the  engagement  of 
Poe,  who  remained  in  Baltimore 
six  or  seven  months  longer  before  he  re- 
moved to  Richmond.  There  were  mauy 
reasons  why  Richmond  should  have  been 
agreeable  to  him,  and  there  were  many  rea- 
sons why  it  should  have  been  disagreeable. 
The  latter  outweighed  the  former,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  somewhat  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  Baltimore  friends,  who  could  not 
understand  why  he  should  be  invaded  by  the 
blue-devils  when  every  body  was  praising 
him,  and  fortune  was  beginning  to  smile 
upon  him.  He  knew,  however,  as  did  also 
Mr.  White,  who  was  soon  compelled  to  dis- 
miss him.  Poe  and  his  acquaintances  made 
overtures  toward  reconciliation  and  rein- 
statement in  his  position,  and  they  were 
kindly  received.  “ If  you  would  make  your- 
self contented  with  quarters  in  my  house,” 
wrote  Mr.  White,  “ or  with  any  other  private 
family  where  liquor  is  not  used,  I should 
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think  there  was  some  hope  for  you.  But  if 
you  go  to  a tavern,  or  to  any  place  where  it 
is  used  at  table,  you  are  not  safe.  You  have 
fine  talents,  Edgar,  and  you  ought  to  have 
them  respected,  as  well  as  yourself.  Learn 
to  respect  yourself,  and  you  will  soon  find 
that  you  are  respected.  Separate  yourself 
from  the  bottle  and  from  bottle  companions 
forever.”  Poe  promised  to  do  this,  and  no 
doubt  struggled  to  keep  his  word.  But  he 
failed,  as  did  finally  the  patience  of  Mr. 
White.  They  separated  after  a year  and  a 
half,  which  was  a season  of  trial  to  both, 
and  Poe  took  leave  of  the  Messenger  in  the 
number  for  January,  1837 : “ With  the  best 
wishes  to  the  magazine,  and  to  its  few  foes 
as  well  as  many  friends,  he  is  now  desirous 
of  bidding  all  parties  a peaceful  farewell.” 

Not  to  be  behind  his  father  in  imprudence, 
Poe  married,  during  his  residence  in  Rich- 
mond, his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  who  was 
as  poor  as  himself,  and  whose  chief  qualifi- 
cations for  being  his  wife  consisted  in  a 
sweet  face,  a gentle  temper,  and — in  loving 
him! 

The  young  couple  flitted  from  Richmond 
to  Baltimore,  and  soon  after  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Their  visit  to  the  latter 
city  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  Poe’s 
desire  to  publish  there  “The  Narrative  of 
Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  of  Nantucket,”  the 
opening  chapters  of  which  had  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Messenger . This,  the  longest 
of  Poe’s  fictions,  was  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers  in  the  summer  of  1838.  It  re- 
ceived but  little  attention  in  this  country, 
but  was  more  successful  in  England.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam, 
to  whom,  in  London,  the  volume  was  sent. 

“ Here  is  an  American  contribution  to  ge- 
ographical science,”  he  remarked  to  the  late 
Daniel  Appleton,  who  was  sitting  in  his  of- 
fice. “ This  man  has  reached  a higher  lati- 
tude than  any  European  navigator.  Let  us 
reprint  this  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bull.”  Mr. 
Appleton  assented,  and  took  a half  share  in 
the  venture.  The  grave  particularity  of  the 
title  aud  of  the  narrative  misled  many  of 
the  critics  as  well  as  the  unsuspicious  pub- 
lishers, and  whole  columns  of  these  new 
“discoveries,”  including  the  hieroglyph- 
ics (!)  found  on  the  rocks,  were  copied  by 
many  of  the  English  country  papers  as  sober 
historical  truth. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  vera- 
cious “Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,” 
Poe  and  his  young  wife  flitted  back  to  Phil- 
adelphia. His  only  dependence  was  litera- 
ture—-a  delusive  profession,  which  usually 
leaves  its  followers  just  where  it  found  them. 
In  Poe’s  case  it  meant  hard  writing  for  any 
body  that  would  pay.  He  became  a con- 
tributor to  the  Gentleman ’«  Magazine , which 
Burton,  the  comedian,  had  recently  estab- 
lished, and  in  May  of  the  following  year  its 
chief  editor.  His  services  were  slight,  since 


they  occupied  only  two  hours  a day ; but  his 
salary  was  still  slighter,  since  it  amounted 
to  only  ten  dollars  a week!  He  devoted 
himself  industriously  to  fiction,  and  pro- 
duced some  of  his  most  remarkable  stories. 
A collection  of  these  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1839,  under  the  title  of  “Tales 
of  the  Grotesque  and  the  Arabesque.”  They 
were  not  successful,  except  in  escaping  at- 
tention— a fate  they  shared  in  common  with 
Hawthorne’s  “Twice-told  Tales.”  It  was 
this,  let  us  charitably  suppose,  which  sent 
Poe  again  to  his  cups,  and  caused  him  to 
neglect  his  editorial  duties.  There  was 
trouble  between  him  and  Burton,  as  there 
had  been  trouble  between  him  and  Mr. 
White ; but  Burton,  like  Mr.  White,  treated 
him  with  kindness  and  consideration.  “ You 
must  rouse  your  energies,”  wrote  the  sensi- 
ble actor,  “ and  if  care  assail  you,  conquer 
it.  I will  gladly  overlook  the  past.  I hope 
you  will  as  easily  fulfill  your  pledges  for  the 
future.  We  shall  agree  very  well,  though  I 
can  not  permit  the  magazine  to  be  made  a 
vehicle  for  that  sort  of  severity  which  you 
think  is  so  1 successful  with  the  mob.’  I 
am  truly  much  less,  anxious  about  making  a 
monthly  1 sensation’  than  I am  upon  the 
point  of  fairness.  You  must,  my  dear  Sir, 
get  rid  of  your  avowed  ill  feelings  toward 
your  brother  authors.  You  see  I speak 
plainly : I can  not  do  otherwise  upon  such  a 
subject.  You  say  the  people  love  havoc ; I 
think  they  love  justice.”  This  was  sensible 
advice,  but  Poe  was  not  the  man  to  take  it. 
He  could  not  understand,  for  example,  how 
literary  justice  could  exist  without  havoc. 
Nor  can  I,  either,  when  mediocrity  is  so  pre- 
tentious as  it  was  then.  It  was  not  the  bad 
author  that  he  hated ; it  was  the  bad  book, 
which,  in  his  eyes,  was  a flagrant  misde- 
meanor, to  punish  which  he  elected  himself 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  criticism,  and 
head  hangman  of  dunces.  This,  however, 
W'ss  not  the  cause  which  led  to  his  separa- 
tion from  Burton.  It  was  the  old  failing, 
aggravated  by  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
start  surreptitiously  a magazine  of  his  own. 

There  were  two  periodicals  in  Philadel- 
phia— the  Gentleman's  Magazine  aud  the 
Casket.  These  were  now  merged  into  one, 
which  took  the  name  of  Graham's  Magazine . 
Poe  was  engaged  to  edit  it,  and  did  so  for 
about  a year  and  a half.  The  old  failing 
continued  to  overcome  him,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  his  writing  many  fine  tales  and 
many  biting  criticisms.  He  was  a politic 
critic,  however,  when  it  suited  his  interest 
to  be  so,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Griswold, 
who  was  about  to  publish  a bulky  volume 
on  “The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,”  in 
which  Poe  desired  to  appear  to  advantage. 
He  sent  Dr.  Griswold  a number  of  his  poems, 
and  wrote  to  him,  “ I should  be  proud  to  see 
one  or  two  of  them  in  your  book.”  When 
the  book  appeared  he  wrote  further,  “ It  is 
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of  immense  importance  as  a guide  to  what 
we  have  done,  but  you  have  permitted 
your  good  nature  to  influence  you  to  a de- 
gree.” The  last  half  of  this  sentence  was 
as  true  as  the  first  half  was  false.  Nobody 
knew  this  so  well  as  Poe ; but  he  continued, 
“ It  is  a better  book  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States  could  have  made  out  of 
the  materials:  this  I will  say.”  It  was  a 
pity  that  he  would  say  this,  for  it  was 
not  long  before  he  unsaid  it  in  a public 
lecture,  wherein  Dr.  Griswold  was  sharply 
reviewed. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  both  if  the  critical  poet  and  the  un- 
critical compiler  had  never  met.  We  should 
not  have  known  bo  much  of  Poe,  perhaps, 
but  we  should  certainly  have  known  less  of 
Dr.  Griswold.  At  any  rate,  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  knowledge  that  Poe  was  in 
such  straits,  after  quitting  the  editorial  chair 
of  Graham1 8 Magazine , as  to  be  obliged  to 
borrow  a small  sum  of  money  from  Dr.  Gris- 
wold, which  would  be  remembered  to  his 
disadvantage  years  after.  “Can  you  not 
send  me  five  dollars  ? — I am  sick,  and  Vir- 
ginia is  almost  gone,”  were  not  words  to  be 
printed  when  Poe  was  in  his  grave. 

How  Poe  appeared  at  this  time  is  best 
stated  in  the  words  of  his  merciless  biog- 
rapher, who  seemed,  for  once,  on  the  point 
of  relenting.  “It  was  while  he  resided  in 
Philadelphia  that  I became  acquainted  with 
him.  His  manner,  except  during  his  tits  of 
intoxication,  was  very  quiet  and  gentleman- 
ly. He  was  usually  dressed  with  simplicity 
and  elegance,  and  when  once  he  sent  for  me 
to  visit  him,  during  a period  of  illness  caused 
by  protracted  and  anxious  watching  at  the 
side  of  his  sick  wife,  I was  impressed  by  the 
singular  neatness  and  the  air  of  refinement 
in  his  home.  It  was  in  a small  house  in  one 
of  the  pleasant  and  silent  neighborhoods  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  though 
slightly  and  cheaply  furnished,  every  thing 
in  it  was  so  tasteful  and  so  fitly  disposed 
that  it  seemed  altogether  suitable  for  a man 
of  genius.  For  this,  and  for  most  of  the 
comforts  he  enjoyed  in  his  brightest  as  in  his 
darkest  years,  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his 
mother-in-law,  who  loved  him  with  more 
than  maternal  devotion  and  constancy.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1844  Poe  flitted  back  to 
New  York.  His  reputation  had  largely  in- 
creased since  his  previous  residence  here  six 
years  before,  and  he  was  in  a fair  way  of 
becoming  a popular  author.  His  stories  had 
been  translated  in  France,  where  they  were 
much  admired  for  their  singular  analytical 
power.  One  of  them — “The  Murders  of 
the  Rue  Morgue” — was  served  up  as  a feuille- 
ton  in  two  French  journals,  and  occasioned 
a lawsuit,  in  the  course  of  which  it  came  out 
that,  so  far  from  being  the  property  of  ei- 
ther, the  tale  was  a direct  theft  from  “ un 
romancier  Americain”  named  Poe.  The  pub- 


licity of  this  fact,  and  the  appearance  shortly 
! afterward  of  a paper  on  Poe’s  writings  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde#,  resulted  in  the 
translation  of  quite  a number  of  his  best 
stories.  He  was  a notability,  as  what  Amer- 
ican author  was  not  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain recognition  abroad  f 

Poe’s  first  literary  work  in  New  York,  so 
far  as  I can  discover,  was  on  the  Mirror,  an 
evening  paper  conducted  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis 
and  General  George  P.  Morris.  He  was  sub- 
editor in  general  and  critic  in  particular,  and 
was  much  liked  by  his  fellow-poets,  as  I sup- 
pose I should  call  them.  They  had  been  led 
by  common  report  to  expect  a very  capri- 
cious attention  to  his  duties,  and  were  very 
agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect ; for 
there  could  have  been  no  more  punctual  ed- 
itor in  New  York  than  Poe.  He  was  at  his 
desk  in  the  editorial  room  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  the  Mirror  went  to  press,  an 
industrious,  affable  gentleman.  “ With  his 
pale,  beautiful,  and  intellectual  face  as  a 
reminder  of  what  genius  was  in  him,  it  was 
impossible,  of  course,  not  to  treat  him  al- 
ways with  deferential  courtesy ; and  to  our 
occasional  request  that  he  would  not  probe 
too  deep  in  a criticism,  or  that  he  would 
erase  a passage  colored  too  highly  with  his 
resentments  against  society  and  mankind,  he 
readily  and  courteously  assented,  far  more 
yielding  than  most  men,  we  thought,  on 
points  so  excusably  sensitive.  With  a pros- 
pect of  taking  the  lead  in  another  periodical, 
he  at  last  voluntarily  gave  up  his  employ- 
ment with  us.” 

The  periodical  to  which  Mr.  Willis  re- 
ferred was  probably  the  Broadway  Journal, 
which  was  started  in  January,  1845,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Briggs.  The  Broadway  Journal  lived  a year, 
which  was  rather  a long  time  for  a paper  of 
the  kind  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was  clev- 
er, and,  like  logo,  “ nothing  if  not  critical.” 
Poe  made  it  the  medium  for  reintroducing 
his  old  productions  to  the  public — a habit 
of  his  in  periodicals  over  which  he  had 
control.  It  was  an  easy  way  of  supplying 
“ copy,”  and  it  kept  him  before  his  country- 
men. 

It  was  while  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Broadway  Journal  that  I became  ac- 
quainted with  Poe,  and  my  reminiscences 
of  him,  slight  as  they  are,  must  be  the  ex- 
cuse, if  any  is  needed,  for  the  apparent 
egotism  of  what  follows.  I was  then,  if  not 
a boy,  a very  young  man,  and  I had  a weak- 
ness not  wholly  confined  to  very  young  men — 
I wrote  verse,  and  thought  it  poetry.  Some- 
thing that  I had  written  assumed  that  pleas- 
ing form  to  my  deluded  imagination.  It 
was  an  “ Ode  on  a Grecian  Flute.”  I have 
a strong  suspicion  now  that  I was  fresh 
from  the  reading  of  Keats,  and  that  I par- 
ticularly admired  his  “Ode  on  a Grecian 
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Urn."  Be  this  as  it  may,  I sent  my  ode  to 
the  Broadway  Journal,  I presume,  with  a let- 
ter addressed  to  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  and 
waited  with  fear  and  trembling.  One  week, 
two  weeks  passed,  and  it  did  not  appear. 
Evidently  the  demand  for  odes  was  slack. 
When  I could  bear  my  disappointment  no 
longer  I made  time  to  take  a long  walk  to 
the  office  of  the  Broadway  Journal , in  Clin- 
ton Hall,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Poe.  He  was 
not  in.  Might  I inquire  where  he  lived? 
I was  directed  to  a street  and  a number  that 
I have  forgotten,  but  it  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  I think  in  East  Broadway, 
near  Clinton  Street — a neighborhood  now 
given  up  to  sundry  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
I knocked  at  the  street-door,  and  was  pres- 
ently shown  up  to  Poe’s  apartments  on  the 
second  or  third  door.  He  received  me  kind- 
ly. I told  my  errand,  and  he  promised  that 
my  ode  should  be  printed  next  week.  I was 
struck  with  his  polite  manner  toward  me, 
and  with  the  elegance  of  his  appearance. 
He  was  slight  and  pale,  I saw,  with  large, 
luminous  eyes,  and  was  dressed  in  black. 
When  I quitted  the  room  I could  not  but 
see  Mrs.  Poe,  who  was  lying  on  a bed,  ap- 
parently asleep.  She  too  was  dressed  in 
black,  and  was  pale  and  wasted.  “Poor 
lady,”  I thought ; “ she  is  dying  of  consump- 
tion.” I was  sad  on  her  account,  but  glad 
on  my  own ; for  had  I not  seen  a real  live 
author,  the  great  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  was 
not  my  ode  to  be  published  at  once  in  his 
paper? 

I bought  the  next  issue  of  the  Broadway 
Journal , but  the  ode  was  not  in  it.  It  was 
mentioned,  however,  somewhat  in  this  style : 
“ We  decline  to  publish  the  ‘ Ode  on  a Gre- 
cian Flute’  unless  we  can  be  assured  of  its 
authenticity  ” I was  astounded,  as  almost 
any  young  gentleman  in  his  teens  would 
have  been.  I was  indignant  also.  I made 
time  to  take  another  long  walk  to  the  office 
of  the  Broadway  Journal , and  asked  again  for 
Mr.  Poe.  I was  told  that  he  was  out,  but 
would  probably  be  in  in  half  an  hour.  I 
sauntered  about  the  Park,  heating  myself 
in  the  hot  sun,  and  went  back  at  the  end 
of  an  hour.  Poe  had  returned,  and  was  in 
the  inner  office.  He  was  sitting  in  a chair 
asleep,  but  the  publisher  awoke  him.  He 
was  in  a morose  mood.  “ Mr.  Poe,”  I said, 
“ I have  called  to  assure  you  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  ‘ Ode  on  a Grecian  Flute.’  ” He 
gave  me  the  lie  direct,  declared  that  I never 
wrote  it,  and  threatened  to  chastise  me  un- 
less I left  him  at  once.  I was  more  indig- 
nant and  astounded  than  before ; but  I left 
him,  as  he  desired,  and  walked  slowly  home, 
“ chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fan- 
cies.” I could  not  understand  then  why  I 
had  been  subjected  to  such  an  indignity.  I 
think  I can  now.  When  I came  to  think 
the  matter  over  I was  rather  flattered  than 
otherwise;  for  had  not  the  great  Poe  de- 


clared that  I did  not  write  the  poem,  when  I 
knew  that  I did  ? What  a genius  I must  be ! 

I had  glimpses  of  Poe  afterward  in  the 
streets,  but  we  never  spoke.  The  last  time 
that  I remember  to  have  seen  him  was  in 
the  afternoon  of  a dreary  autumn  day.  A 
heavy  shower  had  come  up  suddenly,  and 
he  was  standing  under  an  awning.  I had 
an  umbrella,  and  my  impulse  was  to  share  it 
with  him  on  his  way  home,  but  something 
— certainly  not  unkindness — withheld  me. 

I went  on  and  left  him  there  in  the  rain, 
pale,  shivering,  miserable,  the  embodiment 
of  his  own 

“ unhappy  master, 

Whom  unmerciful  disaster 
Followed  fast,  and  followed  faster.” 

New  York  has  never  been  remarkable,  I 
believe,  for  its  love  of  literary  men — remark- 
able, that  is,  as  Weimar  was  in  Goethe’s  day, 
and  as  Boston  is  supposed  to  be  in  our  own ; 
but  when  Poe  resided  in  New  York  there  was 
a perceptible  flavor  of  literature  in  its  so- 
ciety. Its  Mrs.  Leo  Hunters  were  at  home  on 
stated  evenings  during  the  winter  months, 
and  among  the  celebrities  whom  they  en- 
ticed to  their  parlors  came  Poe  and  his  wife. 
These  evenings  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
lightful, but,  like  many  other  delightful 
things,  they  have  left  very  shadowy  recol- 
lections in  the  minds  of  those  who  shared 
them.  What  is  chiefly  remembered  about 
Poe  is  that  his  manners  were  refined  and 
pleasing,  and  his  style  and  scope  of  conver- 
sation that  of  a gentleman  and  a scholar. 
His  conversational  powers  are  much  dwelt 
upon  by  his  admirers.  Mrs.  Poe  played  the  « 
part  of  a silent  and  admiring  listener  on  these 
occasions,  winning  all  hearts  with  her  sweet, 
pale,  girlish  face.  It  was  evident  to  those 
whose  perceptions  were  sharpened  by  expe- 
rience in  sick-rooms  that  she  had  not  long  to 
live,  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  her  hus- 
band was  deeply  attached  to  her.  Friends 
and  foes  alike  bore  testimony  to  this  bright 
spot  in  his  character.  The  natural  refine- 
ment of  his  nature  drew  him  toward  wom- 
en, of  whom  he  was  a gentle  student,  and  in 
whose  society  he  delighted.  He  was  lenient 
to  literary  women ; more  lenient  in  some  cases 
than  strict  justice  demanded;  so  lenient,  in- 
deed, in  general,  that  his  criticisms  upon 
them  had  bnt  little  critical  value.  He  es- 
pecially admired  the  graceful  genius  of  Mrs. 
Osgood,  who  recorded  her  recollections  of 
him  in  a tender,  womanly  fashion.  “ It  was 
in  his  own  simple  yet  poetical  home  that  to 
me  the  character  of  Edgar  Poe  appeared  in 
its  most  beautiful  light.  Playful,  affection- 
ate, witty — alternately  docile  and  wayward 
as  a petted  child — for  his  young,  gentle, 
idolized  wife,  and  for  all  who  came,  he  had, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  harassing  lit- 
erary duties,  a kind  word,  a pleasant  smile, 
a graceful  and  courteous  attention.  At  his 
desk,  beneath  the  romantic  picture  of  his 
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loved  and  lost  Lenore,  he  would  sit  hour  aft- 
er hour,  patient,  assiduous,  and  uncomplain- 
ing, tracing  in  an  exquisitely  clear  chirog- 
rapby,  and  with  almost  superhuman  swift- 
ness, the  lightning  thoughts,  the  ‘ rare  and 
radiant’  fancies,  as  they  flashed  through  his 
wonderful  and  ever-wakeful  brain.  I recol- 
lect one  morning  toward  the  close  of  his  res- 
idence in  this  city,  when  he  seemed  unusu- 
ally gay  and  light-hearted.  Virginia,  his 
sweet  wife,  had  written  me  a pressing  invi- 
tation to  come  to  them ; and  I,  who  could 
never  resist  her  affectionate  summons,  and 
who  enjoyed  his  society  far  more  in  his  own 
home  than  elsewhere,  hastened  to  Amity 
Street.  I found  him  just  completing  his 
series  of  papers  entitled  ‘The  Literati  of 
New  York.’  ‘See,’  said  he,  displaying  in 
laughing  triumph  several  little  rolls  of  nar- 
row paper  (he  always  wrote  thus  for  the 
press),  ‘I’m  going  to  show  you,  by  the  differ- 
ence of  length  in  these,  the  different  degrees 
of  estimation  in  which  I hold  all  you  liter- 
ary people.  In  each  of  these  one  of  you  is 
rolled  up  and  fully  discussed.  Come,  Vir- 
ginia, help  me !’  And  one  by  one  they  un- 
folded them.  At  last  they  came  to  one 
which  seemed  interminable.  Virginia  laugh- 
ingly ran  to  one  corner  of  the  room  with  one 
end,  and  her  husband  to  the  opposite  with 
the  other.  ‘And  whose  lengthened  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out  is  that  f said  I.  ‘ Hear 
her,’  he  cried,  ‘just  as  if  her  vain  little  heart 
didn’t  tell  her  it’s  herself!’” 

“ The  Literati  of  New  York”  would  not 
have  struck  an  ordinary  writer  as  a promis- 
« ing  subject  for  a series  of  papers.  But  Poe 
was  not  an  ordinary  writer.  “ The  Dean,” 
said  Stella,  “ could  write  beautifully  about 
a broomstick.”  So  could  Poe  when  he  chose, 
although  few  of  the  literati  saw  any* beauty 
in  his  writing  as  far  as  they  were  concerned 
personally.  A could  relish  Poe’s  smartness 
at  the  expense  of  B,  and  B could  relish  it  at 
the  expense  of  A;  but  each  was  indignant 
with  him  for  what  he  wrote  about  him . It 
may  have  been  fun  to  Poe,  this  stoniug  of 
frogs  in  the  literary  pond,  but  it  was  death 
to  many  of  the  poor  little  froglings.  Not 
being  among  the  number  of  these,  I enjoyed 
his  critical  dissections,  in  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  element  predominated, 
they  were  at  once  so  urbane  and  so  brutal. 
Whether  they  expressed  Poe’s  “ honest  opin- 
ions,” as  he  professed,  may  be  doubted: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  contained 
“ occasional  words  of  personality.” 

In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1846  Poe  re- 
moved to  Fordham.  The  cottage  he  occupied 
was  buried  in  fruit  trees.  There  was  a flow- 
er garden  on  the  premises,  and  near  the  door 
an  old  cherry-tree,  in  which  birds  used  to 
build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young.  Poe 
was  fond  of  birds,  flowers,  and  the  “ little 
people  of  nature”  generally,  and  among  his 
pets  was  a cat,  which  loved  to  seat  itself  on 


his  shoulder  and  pur  to  him  as  he  wrote.  A 
walk  from  his  residence  to  High  Bridge  was 
oue  of  his  recreations,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  might  often  have  been  seen 
sauntering  there  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  A favorite  haunt  was  a ledge  of 
rocky  ground  crowned  with  pines  and  ce- 
dars, under  which  he  delighted  to  sit,  feast- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape around  him,  and  dreaming  dreams 
which  were  soon  to  put  on  the  imperishable 
form  of  verse.  He  was  alone  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  poets  love  to  be,  though  in  his  case 
he  was  alone  of  necessity,  for  his  wife  was 
failing,  and  the  services  of  Mrs.  Clemm  were 
needed  at  her  bedside,  as  were  frequently  his 
own,  in  the  long,  still  watches  of  the  night. 
Dr.  Griswold  says  that  his  old  failing  in- 
creased, and  that  it  was  this  which  reduced 
him  to  the  destitution  in  which  he  soon 
found  himself.  Bat  as  Dr.  Griswold  does 
not  substantiate  his  assertion,  I prefer  to 
think  it  was  the  gloom  which  rested  over 
Poe’s  spirit  and  palsied  his  hand — the  shad- 
ow of  the  approaching  death  of  his  wife.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  ill  himself,  and 
then  the  family  were  in  want.  Mrs.  Clemm 
proved  herself  their  good  angel,  as  she  had 
always  done.  “ It  was  a hard  fate  she  was 
watching  over,”  Mr.  Willis  wrote,  when  the 
tragedy  of  Poe’s  life  was  ended.  “ Mr.  Poe 
wrote  with  fastidious  difficulty,  and  in  a 
style  too  much  above  the  popular  level  to 
be  well  paid.*  He  was  always  in  pecuniary 
difficulty,  and,  with  his  sick  wife,  frequent- 
ly in  want  of  the  merest  necessaries  of  life. 
Winter  after  winter,  for  years,  the  most 
touching  sight  to  us  in  this  whole  city  has 
been  that  tireless  minister  to  genius,  thinly 
and  insufficiently  clad,  going  from  office  to 
office  writh  a poem  or  an  article  on  some  lit- 
erary subject  to  sell,  sometimes  simply  plead- 
ing in  a broken  voice  that  he  was  ill,  and 
begging  for  him — mentioning  nothing  but 
that  ‘ he  was  ill,’  whatever  might  be  the  rea- 
son for  his  writing  nothing  — and  never, 
amidst  all  her  tears  and  recitals  of  distress, 
suffering  one  syllable  to  escape  her  lips  that 
could  convey  a doubt  of  him,  or  a lessening 
of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good  intentions.” 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  illness  and 
poverty  of  Poe  and  his  wife  iu  one  of  the 

• To  give  an  idea  of  the  honorarium , as  oar  English 
cousins  call  it,  received  by  Poe  for  his  literary  work, 
I state  here  that  it  is  the  impression  of  my  friend 
Mr.  John  Priestley,  the  whilom  proprietor  of  the  Whig 
Review , in  which  periodical  41  The  Raven”  was  origi- 
nally published,  that  Poe  received  for  this,  his  most 
celebrated  poem,  the  munificent  sum  of  ten  dollars! 
Three  or  four  years  later,  viz.,  in  1848,  he  was  desirous 
of  contributing  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
and  was  content  with  two  dollaro  per  page ! .What 
Dr.  Johnson  says  of  Butler  has  occurred  to  me  more 
than  once  while  writing  this  paper,  viz.,  44  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  doubtful,  the  mode  and  place  of  his  edu- 
cation are  unknown,  the  events  of  his  life  are  various- 
ly related,  and  all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  is 
that  he  was  poor.” 
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New  York  journals,  and  by  the  manly  com- 
ments made  upon  the  circumstance  by  Mr. 
Willis  in  the  Home  Journal . Poe’s  friends 
and  admirers  came  promptly  forward  with 
their  contributions,  which  relieved  him  from 
his  immediate  embarrassments.  This  was  in 
December,  1846.  A few  weeks  later  his  wife 
was  no  longer  with  him. 

She  died  in  January,  1847;  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  her  was  buried  one  cold  win- 
ter day  in  a cemetery  at  Fordham. 

“ What  parting  words  were  said, 

What  burning  tears  were  shed, 

The  angels  know,  not  I: 

Enough  that  she  was  flown, 

And  he  was  left  alone, 

To  live,  to  strive,  to  die.” 

We  are  left  to  conjecture  the  life  of  the  be- 
reaved husband  and  his  “ more  than  mother” 
in  their  lonesome  little  cottage.  Whatever 
he  may  have  planned,  he  published  but  little 
during  the  next  twelve  months.  We  know, 
however,  that  he  busied  himself  with  the 
grandest  problem  that  the  intellect  of  man 
has  ever  set  itself  to  solve — the  Problem  of 
the  Universe.  This  he  solved  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction, not  like  a man  of  science,  which  he 
was  not,  though  he  claimed  to  be,  but  like 
the  imaginative  poet  that  he  was.  His  work 
“ haunted  him  like  a passion.”  He  was  in- 
cessantly dwelling  upon  it  to  Mrs.  Clemm, 
who  told  me,  after  his  death,  how  he  often 
used  to  talk  with  her  about  it  while  it  was 
in  progress,  and  how  one  winter  night  in 
particular  they  passed  hours  together  un- 
der the  glittering  starlight,  walking  up  and 
down  the  little  piazza  of  their  cottage,  he  ex- 
plaining the  “ Cosmos”  to  her,  and  she,  I gath- 
ered, shivering  with  cold,  though  she  would 
not  for  worlds  have  owned  the  fact.  She 
also  told  me  that  she  had  frequently  heard 
her  “ dear  Eddie”  speak  of  me,  which  I fan- 
cied was  a slip  of  memory  on  her  part ; and 
further,  as  if  there  was  ever  present  in  her 
mind  the  necessity  of  saying  something  kind 
and  motherly  about  him,  that  a single  cup 
of  coffee  would  intoxicate  him,  so  sensitive 
was  his  nervous  organization. 

Early  in  1848  Poe  announced  his  intention 
to  lecture,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  means 
to  start  a periodical  of  his  own,  a scheme 
which  was  always  in  his  mind.  His  first 
lecture  was  delivered  in  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  Society  Library,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  a scanty  audience,  who  were  probably 
weary  before  it  was  over,  since  it  occupied 
more  than  two  hours  in  the  delivery.  It  was 
what  was  published,  not  long  afterward,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Eureka : a Prose  Poem.”  Its 
publication  was  brought  about  rather  oddly, 
as  Mr.  Putnam,  the  original  publisher,  has 
lately  stated  in  print.  He  was  in  his  office 
in  Broadway,  when  a gentleman  entered,  and 
with  a somewhat  nervous  and  excited  man- 
ner claimed  attention  on  a subject  which  he 
said  was  of  the  highest  importance.  “ Seat-  ; 


ed  at  my  desk,  and  looking  at  me  a full  min- 
ute with  his  * glittering  eye,7  he  at  length 
said,  ‘I  am  Mr.  Poe.’  I was  ‘all  ear/  of 
course,  and  sincerely  interested.  It  was  the 
author  of  ‘The  Raven/  and  of  ‘The  Gold 
Bug  P ‘ I hardly  know/  said  the  poet,  aft- 
er a pause, 4 how  to  begin  what  I have  to  say. 
It  is  a matter  of  profound  importance.’  After 
another  pause,  the  poet  seeming  to  be  in  a 
tremor  of  excitement,  he  at  length  went  on 
to  say  that  the  publication  he  had  to  propose 
was  of  momentous  interest.  Newton’s  dis- 
covery of  gravitation  was  a mere  incident 
compared  with  the  discoveries  revealed  in 
this  book.  It  would  at  once  command  such 
universal  and  intense  interest  that  the  pub- 
lisher might  give  up  all  other  enterprises, 
and*  make  this  one  book  the  business  of  his 
lifetime.  An  edition  of  fifty  thousand  copies 
might  be  sufficient  to  begin  with;  but  it 
would  be  but  a small  beginning.  No  other 
scientific  event  in  the  history  of  the  world 
approached  in  importance  the  original  devel- 
opments of  this  book.  All  this  and  more,  not 
in  irony  or  in  jest,  but  in  intense  earnest — for 
he  held  me  with  his  eye  like  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner. I was  really  impressed,  but  not  over- 
come. Promising  a decision  on  Monday  (it 
was  late  Saturday  p.m.),  the  poet  had  to  rest 
so  long  in  uncertainty  upon  the  extent  of  the 
edition — partly  reconciled,  by  a small  loan, 
meanwhile.  We  did  venture,  not  upon  fifty 
thousand,  but  five  hundred.  Even  after  this 
small  edition  was  in  type,”  Mr.  Putnam  adds, 
in  a note,  “ the  poet  proposed  to  punish  us  by 
giving  a duplicate  of  the  MS.  to  another  pub- 
lisher because  a third  little  advance  was 
deemed  inexpedient.” 

Poe’s  own  copy  of  “ Eureka”  is  before  me 
as  I write — a shabby  little  duodecimo  from 
the  library  of  Dr.  Griswold,  whose  autograph 
it  contains,  as  well  as  many  corrections  in  the 
handwriting  of  Poe  himself,  made  with  a view 
to  a second  edition,  which  was  never  called 
for.  They  are  curious  as  showing  the  ex- 
treme fastidiousness  of  his  taste  as  regards 
style,  and  one  is  especially  interesting  as  em- 
bodying what  was  probably  the  summum  bo- 
num  of  Poe’s  theology.  It  is  written  in  pencil 
on  the  last  page  of  the  volume,  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  which  it  is  appended.  Here  it 
is : “ Note. — The  pain  of  the  consideration 
that  we  shall  lose  our  individual  identity 
ceases  at  once  when  we  further  reflect  that 
the  process,  as  above  described,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  of  the  absorption,  by 
each  individual  intelligence,  of  all  other  in- 
telligences (that  iB,  of  the  Universe)  into  its 
own.  That  God  may  be  all  in  all,  each  must 
become  God.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1849 
Poe  left  Fordham  for  Virginia.  When  he 
got  as  far  as  Philadelphia  he  fell  in  with 
some  of  his  old  boon  companions,  and  was 
overcome  by  his  old  temptation.  It  was 
i 44  hail-fellow  well  met”  with  him  while  his 
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money  lasted.  When  it  was  all  gone  he  was 
obliged  to  solicit  charity  for  the  means  of 
reaching  Richmond.  So  Dr.  Griswold  says, 
and,  from  what  occurred  after  Poe’s  arrival 
in  Richmond,  I feel  sure  that  he  was  not  mis- 
informed. When  Poe  was  first  heard  of  by 
his  Richmond  friends  he  had  been  for  several 
days  at  a sort  of  common  tavern  in  a part  of 
the  city  known  as  Rockets.  One  of  these 
friends — a man  of  letters — took  a carriage 
and  drove  thither  with  the  intention  of 
fetching  him  away,  but  he  had  disappear- 
ed. The  tavern-keeper,  a man  named  Jacob 
Mull,  knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts  or 
who  he  was,  except  that  he  said  his  name 
was  Poe,  and  that  he  had  slept  for  a number 
of  nights  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  bar-room. 
At  the  end  of  a week  or  ten  days  Poe  appear- 
ed one  morning  at  the  office  of  his  literary 
friend,  whom  he  knew  only  by  correspond- 
ence, and  introduced  himself.  HiB  garments 
were  old  and  seedy,  but  brushed  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  dissipa- 
tion in  his  clean  and  fresh-shaved  face.  He 
asked  permission  to  have  his  letters  directed 
to  his  friend’s  box,  and  room  enough  in  his 
office  to  write  in,  both  of  which  requests  were, 
of  course,  cordially  granted.  A desk  was  giv- 
en him,  and  he  was  soon  at  his  literary  work, 
a portion  of  which  consisted  of  the  sharp  par- 
agraphs entitled  “ Marginalia,”  which  were 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  first  mag- 
azine that  he  had  ever  edited — the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger.  What  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
done  for  him  about  fifteen  years  before  was 
done  now — he  was  rejuvenated  as  regards 
his  clothing,  and  made  presentable  in  so- 
ciety by  the  tailor  of  his  friend.  For  a 
time  all  went  well  with  him,  but  at  last 
he  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  several  days 
he  returned  with  a damaged  eye.  He  had 
been  mistaken  for  some  one  else  by  a ruffian 
in  a bar-room,  and  knocked  down  without  a 
word.  He  returned  to  his  work,  to  disappear 
again.  He  was  next  heard  of  at  a fashion- 
able drinking  saloon  called  “ The  Alhambra,” 
where  he  was  found  explaining  “ Eureka”  to 
a motley  crowd  of  bar-room  loungers.  He 
returned  to  his  work  again,  and  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  reform.  He  joined  a temperance 
society,  and  gave  a lecture,  which  w as  attend- 
ed by  the  best  people  in  Richmond.  He  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  a lady  whom  he 
had  loved  in  youth,  and  who  was  now  a wid- 
ow, and  became  engaged  to  her.  He  had  but 
two  things  to  do  before  they  were  married — 
one  was  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  write  a 
preface  for  a volume  of  poems  by  a lady, 
the  other  was  to  go  to  Fordham  and  fetch 
Mrs.  Clemm  to  the  wedding. 

He  started  from  Richmond  on  the  2d  or  3d 
of  October.  What  happened  during  the  next 
four  or  five  days  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity,  but  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained,  appear  to  be  these : He  arrived 
at  Baltimore  safely,  but  between  trains  un- 


fortunately took  a drink  with  a friend,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  he  was 
brought  back  from  Havre  de  Grace,  by  the 
conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  train,  in  a 
state  of  delirium.  It  was  the  eve  of  an  ex- 
citing municipal  election,  and  as  he  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  streets  of  Baltimore 
he  was  seized  by  the  lawless  agents  of  some 
political  club,  and  shut  up  all  night  in  a cel- 
lar. The  next  morning  he  was  taken  out  in 
a state  of  frenzy,  drugged,  and  made  to  vote 
in  eleven  different  wards.  The  following  day 
he  was  found  in  the  back-room  of  a “ head- 
quarters,” and  removed  to  a hospital  on 
Broadway,  north  of  Baltimore  Street.  He 
was  insensible  when  found,  and  remained  so 
until  Sunday  morning,  October  7.  A doctor 
and  nurse  were  with  him  when  he  first 
showed  consciousness.  “ Where  am  I P’  he 
asked.  The  doctor  answered,  “You  are 
cared  for  by  your  best  friends.”  After  a 
pause,  in  which  he  appeared  to  recall  what 
had  occurred,  and  to  realize  his  situation, 
Poe  replied,  “ My  best  friend  would  be  the 
man  who  would  blow  out  my  brains.” 
Within  ten  minutes  he  was  dead ! 

“O  let  him  pass!  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. n 

He  was  buried  on  the  8th  of  October  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
at  the  oorner  of  Fayette  and  Greene  streets. 
The  funeral  was  attended  by  a cousin,  a 
member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  a class-mate, 
who  was  afterward  Judge  of  the  Baltimore 
Superior  Court,  and  a Methodist  minister,  a 
relative  by  his  marriage.  The  spot  selected 
for  his  grave  was  near  the  grave  of  his  grand- 
father, General  David  Poe.*  There  was  a 
vacant  place  left,  but  it  was  filled  several 
months  since  by  the  body  of  Mrs.  Clemm, 
who  died,  upward  of  eighty  years  old,  in 
the  same  hospital  where  her  “ dear  Eddie” 
expired  some  twenty-two  years  before,  and 
was  buried,  at  her  own  request  by  his 
I side. 

“ Out  are  the  lights— out  all ! 

And  over  each  quivering  form 
The  curtain— a funeral  pall— 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a storm. 

And  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan, 

Uprising,  unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy  ‘Man,’ 

And  its  hero  the  conqueror  Worm.” 


* Wesley’s  epigrammatic  summing  up  of  the  fate  of 
Butler,  “ He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a stone,” 
does  not  apply  to  Poe ; for  however  he  may  have  asked 
for  bread,  he  certainly  received  no  stone.  There  was 
some  talk  a few  years  since  of  raising  a monument  to 
him,  and  a stone  with  a suitable  inscription  was  pre- 
pared, but  the  day  before  it  was  to  have  been  placed 
over  his  grave  it  was  destroyed  in  a singular  manner. 
A train  on  the  city  entrance  of  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad  ran  off  the  track,  and  crashing  into  the  mar- 
ble-yard of  Hugh  Lisson,  where  it  was,  ground  ft  to 
fragments.  The  grave  of  General  Poe  Is  now  the  only 
landmark  by  which  the  last  resting-place  of  his  famous 
grandson  can  be  determined. 
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the  huiMa  all  romal  ; then  another 

tikwhm  vvrinofi  Abating  airing  tiro  faded  waif 
two  fair  arm#  are  round hip,  uerl;,  the  music 
for  rj«  iwfm it  and  Eliza  begirt  to  rah 
up  The  leg  v#f  a trtukv 


glad  z hare  ebras^  Tpxt  why 

hsvr  y\m  u*n;m\  George  —4>  tigli tu’t  you  re  he 
reiuiibgf0  . ..  - . //’  ;•//'  ' 

i *a$y  adm* 

fot fbA  dny.  Look  here?  hav^ybui  ev^rhetuyl 
this  Kusamhi  tnne?  Jy^  been  playing  -it  t>> 
Mim  Famuli ; l met  her  capfibg ^ efiurcln^ 

Do  y^Aumatt  Rlnsla  ?" 
fcaid ' .Dally p as>  MuvaRs  down  in  the  big  ofmVr 
wit  takes  tip  t he  gloves  *nd  the  pmyerdM>«4c, 


gather**!  [ 'falls  out.  It  Xh  BhlMft**  pr3y  £$- 
hoek,  ho  Dally  knowHt  Siig*  put#  buck  the 
ivy , w iiile  gum  on  playing; 

k*  Biw|iro$ty  T soy*  tdit%  looking?  at  him 
wi  t h het*  two  cMjmiriiTg  >c*ye»,  and  raising:  her 
thick  brow*. 

George,  xnpeh  with  the  compli- 

ment. g« •**»  on  strumming  louder1  than  ever. 

*♦  Robert  is  Dolly,  still  list  cu- 

ing. '’He  in  in  the  garden  with  Rhoda." 
“qj&fttk  bo  $*:mpi  1&*ctvg£;  not  ovcupleased. 
It  w at  this  moment  that  Lady  Sarah 
ejatite  i#i  the  garden  witidow,  stilt  m her  rtis- 
triot  idizft  Twvllft,  ntii-eli  :<?*#*-• 

fnml  .'by  her  mistress3*  appearance,  hegitti*  to 
dual  wildly ; at  ]cr$t,  tin  ding  flint  nobody  pays 
any  att^hfjpii  to  tmr,  she  walks  out  tif  the 
Outside  tho  door  mntfx*  a 


CriATTBR  %V. 

KRQKQX'ii  Ttxr«v 

THRIVE  is  George  sitting  at  the  aid  pinno 
in  the  drawing-rooim  The  wiralm*  is 
wide,  open.  Tho  Venetian  glass  '«*  dazzling 
orei  hi#  head,  of  which  tho  ead lido wer 
■shadow  i«  throw  n upon  the  wall.  By  day* 
Ughr  tte  t»4  4#tba*k  pap  or  look#  ail  stained 
Httd#a^dinA^h  imd  the  dra\wuie«  hang  ibid  D 
ing  add  tujribiggruv  and  brown  and  to  *dl 
sons  Estrange  kuMittiiyid  hue*  m this  bright 
^wAfig.aniiahlil^, . /••  '. ;V::y.. -y 

The  kpya  answer  i4?r>'^orgcvs  xi^\nxi(>  An- 
ger*, while  rim  shadow  hnbf»  in  timo  fvmu 
<rlde>  tb  Aide*  A pretty  little  pail'  of  «Mni 
gfitvw  add  o prayer-book  are  lying  ou  a 
**!odr  by  tbo  piano ; they  tfre  ^artai/dy  unt 
Goorgo^tior  Eli/a  TwolD^tMim  is  t»HtonhibIy 
cipdft'jhlkllbh  W*ip»  ‘h.bl:  vh°  ha«  ab>pt>tat  Alioit 
^ iinren  to  Gia  mu^U'*  it  ha#  wandered  from 
rite  ^ froijich  ovemm*  to  ^ todhat  du  dd# 
L»mhJ>  which,  for  the  moment,  Guorgo  im~ 
t<;*ij*  v to  l«o  bis  own  vimptmi ion.  Haw 
fondly  ihn  rhbrila  tall  Into  their  places ! 
-how.  'thg;'ittehi;«Iy  bind  and  clear  frma 
his  htfgeral  (I  tT»  not  «uly  on  the  phioo  that 
iicopte  play  turu?«  which  they  imagine  to  ha 
their  own.)  As  for  Elisa,  she  had  never 
hoard  any  thm#  *o  beautiful  iu  all  tier 
life., ,V. v • ,; 

V^vnji  it  p lay  hymn  toones,  SirtM  say$  she, 
iu  si  hoaVfce  v Aice. 

FJymo  tuhos  j George  utf  ium  the 
Hnndmllh  i^saliu.  The  old  jiiaho  ^Imkes 
fta  »ni ak y 'Hi dbajth ^ pedals  groan  mid  ereak^ 


room  ofi  fijifkwT. 
sound  of  falling  hr»«rni«Ucka» 

•;••;.'•*  Bow  d’ye  do,  C*r^ripv!f’  anil!  lus  ami tr 

eimding  up  to  hm*.  4<  We  rUdn't  eypePt  you 

m fjoon  ngaiii/’  • . • :. ' •'  v b' ' ./ V; 

George  ofhvred  his  cheek  to  ln<  ki'SftHT,  and 
jdayTsl  a few  chords  w ith  bis  kit  hand. 

. >‘  1 hadn’t  eouu^0  he  smd  ? 4V  hnt 

1 was  up  at  the  stat4mj  lliis  morning,  string 
& fcimil  6%  and  iis  thf‘  tThitt  w iiM  stm-tjug  1 
got  III.  f vo  got,  a rel u Hi  ticket. ” 

“Of  course  you  3i itv$yr  aaitl  i>4tdy  8gruh  ; 

hut  where  Ip#  a rettitii  tieJket  for 

the  fciixft*  you  «re  waiting  f It  \u  nd.uAe  (ty- 
teniptang  to  speak  t<>  juu.  J^ome  day  )X*u 
will  he  '%ru*fy  i,?  and  tluxi  &ho  r ureeu  uw  jfr, 
anil  waifeeti  btt iw  her  gbsahmg  grdo>h^iUitt 
went  out  at  the  window  aguln.  Mi>*.  did  tied 
join  and  Rhoduf  who  wre  iMseing: 

round  amt  round  tbb  gurrleiu  walk,  hut  vvou* 
dered  ott'liwV  oWti  w.^y  gh,>ne. 

’*  I’hetef 1 says  George « Junking  up  at  Dolly 
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has  a right  to  insult  me — that  she  has  stopping  short,  “of  what  she  does,  and  so 
bought  it  with  her  hateful  money.”  do  you ;”  and  he  looked  away  from  Dolly’s 

He  began  to  crash  out  some  defiant  chords  entreating  face, 
upon  the  piano.  Again  poor  Dolly’s  indignation  masters 

“ Don’t,  dear,”  said  Dolly,  putting  her  her  prudence.  “ How  can  you  be  so  mean 
hand  on  his.  “ You  don’t  know,”  she  said,  and  ungrateful  f”  she  says, 
hesitating,  “ how  bitterly  disappointed  Aunt  “ Ungrateful !”  cries  George,  in  a passion. 
Sarah  has  been  when — when  you  have  not  “ You  get  all  you  like  out  of  Aunt  Sarah ; to 
passed.  She  is  so  clever  herself.  She  is  so  me  she  doles  out  hard  words  and  a miserable 
proud  of  you.  She  hopes  so  much.”  pittance,  and  you  expect  me  to  be  gratefuL 

“Nonsense,”  said  George,  hunching  up  I can  see  what  Robert  and  Frank  Raban 
sulkily.  “ Dolly,  you  are  forever  humbug- . think  as  well  as  if  they  said  it.” 
ging.  You  love  me,  and  perhaps  others  ap-  j Dolly  sprang  past  him,  and  rushed  out  of 
predate  me  a little ; but  not  Aunt  Sarah,  the  room  in  tears. 

She  don’t  care  that”  (a  crash)  “ for  me.  She  I “ Dolly ! Dolly ! forgive  me,  do  forgive  me ! 
thinks  that  I can  bear  insult  like  Robert,  or  I’m  a brute,”  says  George,  running  after  her : 
all  the  rest  of  them  who  are  after  her  money-  j he  had  really  talked  on  without  knowing 
bags.”  He  was  working  himself  up  more  what  he  said.  “ Please  stop  I” 
and  more,  as  people  do  who  are  not  sure  “Dolly!”  cries  Lady  Sarah,  from  the  break- 
they  are  right.  He  spoke  so  angrily  that  fast-room. 

Doily  was  frightened.  Dolly  went  flying  along  the  oak  hall  and 

“ Oh,  George,”  she  said,  “ how  can  you  say  up  the  old  staircase  and  across  the  ivy  win- 
such  things ! you  mustn’t,  do  you  hear  1 dow.  She  could  not  speak.  She  ran  up  to 
not  to  me — not  to  yourself.  Of  course  Rob-  her  room  aud  slammed  the  door,  and  burst 
ert  scorns  any  thiug  mean  as  much  as  you  out  sobbing.  She  did  not  heed  the  voices 
do.  Her  savings ! they  all  went  in  that  hor-  calling  then,  but  in  after  - days,  long,  long 
rid  bank.  She  does  not  know  where  to  go  after,  she  used  to  hear  them  at  times,  and 
for  money  sometimes,  and  we  ought  to  spare  how  plainly  they  sounded  wrhen  all  was 
her,  and  never  to  forget  what  we  do  owe  I silent — “ Dolly ! Dolly  2”  they  called.  Peo- 
her.  She  denies  herself  every  day  for  us.  j pie  say  that  voices  travel  on  through  space 
She  will  scarcely  see  a doctor  when  she  is  j — they  travel  on  through  life  and  across 
ill,  or  take  a carriage  when  she  is  tired.”  time : is  it  not  so  f Years  have  passed  since 
Dolly’s  heart  was  beating  very  quick ; they  may  have  been  uttered,  but  do  we  not 
she  was  determined  that,  come  what  might,  hear  them  again  and  again,  and  answer  back 
George  should  hear  the  truth  from  her.  longing  iuto  the  past  T 

“If  you  are  going  to  lecture  me  too,  I Meanwhile  poor  Dolly  banged  the  door  in 
shall  go,”  said  George;  and  he  got  up  and  indignation.  She  was  glad  George  was  sor- 
walked  away  to  the  open  window,  and  stood  ry,  but  how  dared  he  suspect  her  ? How 
grimly  looking  out.  He  did  not  believe  dared  Mr.  Raban — Mr.  Raban,  who  did  not 
Dolly ; he  could  not  afford  to  believe  her.  pay  his  debts  ? What  did  she  care  f What 
He  was  in  trouble ; he  wanted  money  him-  did  they  know  I They  did  not  understand 
self.  He  had  meaut  to  confide  in  Dolly ; how  she  loved  her  brother  in  her  own  way, 
that  was.  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  her  very  own ; loving  him  and  taking  care 

ooine  up  to  town.  He  should  say  nothing  for  him  and  fighting  his  battles 

to  her  now.  She  did  not  deserve  his  confi-  “Oh,  George,  how  cruel  you  are!”  sobbed 
dence ; she  did  not  understand  him,  and  al-  poor  Dolly,  sitting  on  her  window-sill.  The 
ways  sided  with  her  aunt.  “ Look  here,  I warm  sun  was  pouring  through  the  open 
had  bettor  give  the  whole  thing  up  at  once,”  casement,  spreading  the  shadow  of  the  panes 
he  said,  sulkily;  “I  don’t  care  to  be  the  and  the  frame-work  upon  the  carpetless 
object  of  so  many  sacrifices.”  As  he  stood  j floor;  in  a corner  of  the  window  a little  pot 
there  glowering,  he  was  unconsciously  watch-  of  mignonette  stood  ready  to  start  to  life ; a 
ing  the  two  figures  crossing  the  garden  and  bird  came  with  the  shadow  of  its  little 
going  toward  the  pond ; one  of  them,  the  ! breast  upon  the  bars,  and  chirruped  a cheer- 
lady,  turned,  and  seeing  him  at  the  window,  ful  chirp.  Dolly  looked  up,  breathed  in  the 
waved  a distant  hand  in  greeting.  George’s  sun  and  the  bird-chirp— *how  could  she  help 
face  cleared.  He  would  join  Rhoda ; it  was  it  ? — then  her  wooden  clock  struck ; it  dis- 
no  use  staying  here.  tracted  her  somehow,  and  hor  indignation 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room  poor  Dolly  abated : the  girl  got  up,  bathed  her  red  eyes, 
looked  up  from  the  arm-chair  in  which  she  and  went  to  the  glass  to  straighten  her  crisp 
had  been  sitting  despondently : she  had  locks  and  limp  tucker.  “ Who  is  knocking  f 
tears  in  her  heart,  though  her  eyes  were  — come  in,”  said  Dolly.  She  did  not  look 
dry : she  wanted  to  make  friends.  “ You  round,  she  was  too  busy  struggling  with  her 
know,  George,”  she  said,  “ I must  say  what  laces.  Presently  she  saw  a face  reflected  in 
I think  true  to  you.  Aunt  Sarah  grudges  the  glass  beside  her  own — a pale  brown  face 
nothing — ” with  black  hair  and  slow,  dark  eyes  and 

“ She  makes  the  very  most,”  says  George,  close  little  red  lips. 
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44  Why,  Rhoda,  have  you  com©  for  me  V 9 
said  Dolly,  looking  round,  sighing  and 
soothed. 

At  the  same  time  a voice  from  the  garden 
below  cried  out,  44  Dolly,  come  down.  Have 
you  forgiven  me  V1 

“Yes,  George,"  said  Dolly,  looking  out 
from  her  window. 

44  Here,  let  me  help  you,"  cried  Rhoda. 
44  Dolly,  Mr.  Robert  and  your  brother  sent 
me  to  find  you." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A WALKING  PARTY. 

The  young  people  were  starting  for  anoth- 
er walk  that  afternoon.  Rhoda  and  Dolly 
were  holding  up  their  parasols  and  their 
white  dresses  out  of  the  dust.  They  were 
half-way  down  the  sunshiny  lane  when  they 
met  Frank  Raban  (of  whom  they  had  been 
speaking)  coming  to  call  at  Church  House. 

44  Yon  had  much  better  come  along  with 
us,  Frank,"  said  George,  who  was  always  de- 
lighted to  welcome  liis  friends,  however  soon 
he  might  quarrel  with  them  afterward. 

44 1 have  an  appointment  at  five  o’clock,” 
said  Raban,  hesitating,  and  with  a glance  at 
Miss  Van  borough,  who  was  standing  a little 
apart  and  watching  the  people  passing  up 
and  down  the  road. 

4*  Five  o’clock  1"  said  George ; 44  five  o'clock 
is  ever  so  far  away — on  board  a steamer, 
somewhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; the  passen- 
gers are  looking  over  the  ship’s  side  at  the 
porpoises.  Where  is  your  appointment  f” 

44  Do  yon  know  a place  called  Nightingale 
Lane  ?”  said  Frank. 

44 1 know  Nightingale  Lane : it  is  as  good 
a place  as  any  othen  Come,  we  will  show 
you  the  way and,  putting  *his  arm  through 
Frank’s,  George  dragged  him  along. 

44 1 w'ish  George  had  not  asked  him,”  said 
Robert,  in  a low  voice.  44  There  were  sev- 
eral things  I wanted  to  consult  you  about, 
Dolly,  but  I must  get  a quiet  half  hour. 
Not  now ; at  some  better  opportunity" 

44  Why,  Robert !"  said  Dolly ; 44  what  can 
you  have  to  say  that  will  take  half  an  hour  f" 
She  was,  however,  much  fiattered  that  Rob- 
ert should  wish  to  consult  her,  and  she 
walked  along  brightly. 

It  was  a lovely  spring  afternoon : people 
were  all  out  in  the  open  air,  dogs  were  bark- 
ing, doors  closing;  the  little  Quaker  chil- 
dren who  lived  in  the  house  at  the  corner 
of  the  terrace  were  looking  out  of  window 
with  their  prim  little  bonnets,  and  Dolly, 
who  knew  them,  nodded  gayly  as  she  passed. 
She  was  quite  happy  again.  Robert  had 
looked  at  her  so  kindly ! She  was  in  char- 
ity with  the  whole  world.  She  had  scarce- 
ly had  a word  of  explanation  with  George, 
but  she  had  made  it  up  with  him  in  her 


heart.  When  he  asked  her  for  a second  help 
of  cold  pie  at  luncheon,  she  took  it  as  a sign 
of  forgiveness.  They  went  on  now  by  the 
brown  houses  of  Phillimore  Terrace,  until 
they  reached  a place  where  the  bricks  turn 
into  green  leaves,  and  branches  arch  over- 
head, and  two  long  avenues  lead  from  the 
ancient  high-road  of  the  Trinobants  all  the 
way  to  the  palatine  heights  of  Campden 
Hill. 

When  they  were  in  the  avenne  the  young 
people  went  and  stood  under  the  shade  of 
a tree.  George  was  leaning  against  the  iron 
rail  that  separates  the  public  walk  from  the 
park  beyond.  They  were  standing  with 
their  feet  on  the  turf  in  a criss-cross  of  shad- 
ow, of  twigs,  and  green  blades  sprouting 
between.  Beyond  the  rail  the  lawns  and 
fields  sloped  to  where  the  old  arcades  and 
the  many  roofs  and  turrets  of  Holland  House 
rose,  with  their  weather-cocks  veering  upon 
the  sky.  Great  trees  were  spreading  their 
shadows  upon  the  grass.  Some  cows  were 
trailing  across  the  meadow,  and  from  beyond 
the  high  walls  came  the  echo  of  the  streets 
without — a surging  sound  of  voices  and 
wheels,  a rising  tide  of  life,  of  countless  feet 
beating  upon  the  stones.  Here,  behind  the 
walls,  all  was  sweet  and  peaceful  afternoon, 
and  high  overhead  hung  a pale  daylight 
moon. 

44  Are  not  you  glad  to  have  seen  this  pret- 
ty view  of  the  old  house,  Mr.  Raban  f"  said 
Dolly  to  Frank,  who  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing next  to  her.  44  Don’t  yon  like  old 
houses  f"  she  added,  graciously,  in  her  new- 
found amenity. 

44 1 don’t  know,"  said  Frank.  44  They  are 
too  much  like  coffins,  and  full  of  dead  men’s 
bones.  Modem  lath  and  plaster  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  easily  swept  away 
with  its  own  generation.  These  poor  old 
places  seem  to  me  all  out  of  place  among 
omnibuses  and  railway  whistles.” 

44  The  associations  of  Holland  House  must 
be  very  interesting,”  said  Robert. 

44 1 hate  associations,"  said  Frank,  looking 
hard  at  Dolly.  44  To-day  is  just  as  good  as 
yesterday." 

Dolly  looked  surprised,  then  blushed  up, 
when  she  noticed  his  earnest  gaze. 

It  is  strange  enough,  after  one  revelation 
of  a man  or  woman,  to  meet  with  another 
of  the  same  person  at  some  different  time. 
The  same  person  and  not  the  same.  The 
same  voice  and  face,  looking  and  saying 
such  other  things,  to  which  we  ourselves  re- 
spond how  differently.  Here  were  Raban 
and  Dolly,  who  had  first  met  by  a grave, 
now  coming  together  in  another  world  and 
state,  with  people  laughing  and  talking; 
with  motion,  with  festivity : walking  side 
by  side  through  the  early  summer  streets, 
where  all  seemed  life,  not  death ; hope  and 
progress,  not  sorrow  and  retrospect — for 
Dolly’s  heart  was  full  of  the  wonder  of  life 
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and  of  the  dazzling  present.  After  that  first 
meeting  she  had  begun  to  look  upon  the 
Raban  of  to-day  as  a new  person  altogeth- 
er— a person  who  interested  her,  though  she 
did  not  like  him.  Even  Dorothea  in  her 
softest  moods  seemed  scarcely  to  thaw  poor 
Frank.  When  he  met  her,  his  old,  sad,  des- 
perate self  used  to  rise  like  a phantom  be- 
tween tlipm — no  wonder  he  was  cold  and 
silent  and  abrupt.  He  could  talk  to  others 
— to  Rhoda,  who  wore  his  poor  wife’s  shin- 
ing cross,  and  had  stood  by  her  coffin,  as  he 
thought,  and  who  now  met  him  with  looks 
of  sympathy,  and  who  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  past.  To  Miss  Vanborough  he 
rarely  spoke ; he  barely  answered  her  if  she 
spoke  to  him ; and  yet  I don’t  think  there 
was  a word  or  look  of  Dolly’s  that  Raban 
ever  forgot.  All  her  poor  little  faults  he  re- 
membered afterward;  her  impatient  ways 
and  imperious  gestures,  her  hasty  impulse 
and  her  innocent  severity.  What  strange 
debtor -and -creditor  account  was  this  be- 
tween them  f 

There  are  some  people  we  only  seem  to 
love  all  the  more  because*  they  belong  to  past 
sorrow.  Perhaps  it  is  that  they  are  of  the 
guild  of  those  who  are  initiated  into  the  sad 
secrets  of  life.  Others  bring  back  the  pain 
without  its  consolation ; and  so  Dolly,  who 
was  connected  with  the  tragedy  of  poor 
Frank  Raban’s  life,  frightened  him.  When, 
as  now,  he  thought  he  had  seen  a remember- 
ing look  in  her  eyes,  the  whole  unforgetta- 
ble past  would  come  before  him  with  cruel 
vividness.  She  seemed  to  him  like  one 
of  the  avenging  angels  with  the  flaming 
swords,  ready  to  strike.  Little  he  knew 
her ! The  poor  angel  might  lift  the  heavy 
sword,  but  it  would  be  with  a trembling 
hand.  She  might  remember,  but  it  was  as 
a child  remembers — with  awe,  but  without 
judgment.  The  little  girl  he  had  known 
had  pinned  up  her  locks  in  great  brown 
loops ; her  short  skirts  now  fell  in  volumi- 
nous folds ; she  was  a whole  head  taller,  and 
nearly  seventeen : but,  if  the  truth  were  told, 
I do  not  think  that  any  other  particular 
change  had  come  to  her,  so  peaceful  had 
been  her  experience.  Frank  was  far  more 
changed.  He  had  fought  a hard  fight  with 
himself  since  that  terrible  day  he  had  sat 
under  tins  arch  in  the  twilight.  He  had 
conqueredPeace  in  some  degree,  and  now 
already  he  Ifelt  it  was  no  longer  peace  that 
he  wanted,  btot  more  trouble.  Already,  in 
his  heart,  lie  rebelled  at  the  semi-claustra- 
tion  of  the  tranquil  refuge  he  had  found, 
where  the  ivy  buttresses  and  scrolled  iron 
gateways  seemed  to  shut  out  wider  horizons. 
But  hitherto  work  was  what  he  wanted,  not 
liberty.  He  had  made  debts  and  difficulties 
for  himself  during  that  wild,  foolish  time  at 
Paris!  These  very  debts  and  difficulties 
were  his  best  Mends  now,  and  kept  him 
steady  to  his  task.  He  accepted  the  yoke, 


thankful  for  an  honest  means  of  livelihood. 
He  took  the  first  chance  that  offered,  and  he 
put  a shoulder  to  the  old  pulley  at  which  he 
had  tugged  as  a boy  with  a dream  of  some- 
thing beyond,  and  at  which  he  labored  as 
a mau  with  some  sense  of  duty  done.  He 
went  on  in  a dogged,  hopeless  way  from  day 
to  day.  He  is  a man  of  little  faith,  and  yet 
of  tender  heart. 

Some  one  says  that  the  world  is  a mirror 
that  reflects  the  faces  that  we  bring  to  its 
surface.  Frank’s  skepticisms  met  him  at 
every  turn.  He  even  judged  his  own  ideal ; 
and  as  he  could  not  but  think  of  Dolly  every 
hour  of  the  day,  he  doubted  her  unceasingly. 
There  seemed  scarcely  a responsive  chord 
left  to  him  with  which  to  vibrate  to  the 
song  of  those  about  him.  Until  he  believed 
in  himself  again  he  oould  not  heartily  be- 
lieve in  others. 

Others,  meanwhile,  were  happily  not  si- 
lent because  of  his  reserve,  and  were  chat- 
tering and  laughing  gayly.  Rhoda  was  sit- 
ting on  the  shady  comer  of  a bench,  George 
was  swinging  his  legs  on  the  railing.  Dolly 
did  not  sit  down.  She  was  not  tired ; she 
was  in  high  spirits.  By  degrees  she  seemed 
to  absorb  all  her  companions’  life  and  bright- 
ness. So  Raban  thought  as  he  glanced 
from  Rhoda’s  pale  face  to  Miss  Vanborough’s 
beaming  countenance.  Dolly’s  brown  hair 
was  waving  in  a pretty  drift,  her  violet  rib- 
bons seeming  to  make  her  gray  eyes  look  vio- 
let. She  had  a long  neck,  a long  chin ; her 
white  ample  skirt  almost  hid  Rhoda  as  she 
sat  in  her  corner.  The  girl  shifted  gently 
from  her  seat,  and  slid  away  when  Dolly — 
Dolly  sobering  down — began  to  tell  some  of 
Lady  Sarah’s  stories  of  Holland  House  and 
its  inmates. 

“ There  was  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,’’ 
said  Dorothea,  pointing  with  her  gloved 
hand. 

“Don’t  say  Diana,”  cries  George;  “say 
Diana.” 

“ She  was  walking  in  the  Park,”  contin- 
ues his  sister,  unheeding  the  interruption, 
“ when  she  met  a lady  coming  from  behind 
a tree  dressed,  as  she  was  herself,  in  a habit. 
Then  she  recognized  herself,”  Dolly  said, 
slowly,  opening  her  gray  eyes;  “and  she 
went  home,  and  she  died  within  a — ” 

Dolly,  hearing  a rustle,  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  and  her  sentence  broke  down.  A 
white  figure  was  coming  from  behind  the 
great  stem  of  the  elm-tree  near  which  they 
were  standing.  In  a moment  Dolly  recov- 
ered herself  and  began  to  laugh. 

“Rhoda!”  she  said.  “I  did  not  know 
you  had  moved.  I thought  you  were  my 
fetch.” 

“ No ; I’m  myself,  and  I don’t  like  ghost 
stories,”  said  Rhoda,  in  her  shrill  voice. 
“ They  frighten  me  so,  though  I don’t  be- 
lieve a word  of  them.  Do  you,  Mr.  Raban  T” 

“ Not  believe !”  cries  George,  putting  hiro- 
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self  in  between  Frank  and  Rhoda.  “ Don’t 
you  believe  in  the  White  Lady  of  Holland 
House  f She  flits  through  the  rooms  once  a 
year  all  in  white  satin,  on  the  day  of  her 
husband’s  execution.  They  cut  off  his  head 
in  a silver  night-cap,  and  she  can’t  rest  in 
her  grave  when  she  thinks  of  it.” 

“ Poor  ghost !”  said  Dolly.  “ I’m  so  sorry 
for  ghosts ! I sometimes  think  I know  some 
live  ones,”  the  girl  added,  looking  at  Frank 
unconsciously,  and  with  more  softness  than 
he  had  believed  her  capable  of.  “So  she 
thinks  me  a ghost,”  thought  Frank,  not 
overpleased. 

“ The  first  Lord  Holland  was  a Rich,”  said 
Henley,  tapping  with  his  cane  upon  the  iron  | 
bars.  “He  must  have  been  the  father  of  i 
Lady  Diana.  He  married  a Cope.  The 
Copes  built  the  house,  you  know.  I believe 
Aubrey  de  Vere  was  the  original  possessor  of 
the  property.  It  then  passed  to  the  monks 
of  Abingdon.” 

“ What  a fund  of  information !”  said 
George,  laughing.  “Raban  is  immensely 
impressed.” 

Raban  could  not  help  smiling ; but  Dolly 
interposed.  She  saw  that  her  cousin  was 
only  half  pleased  by  the  levity  with  which 
his  remarks  were  received.  “What  had 
Lord  Holland  done  f ” she  asked. 

“ He  betrayed  every  body,”  said  Robert ; 
“first  one  side,  then  another.  He  earned 
his  fate — he  was  utterly  unreliable  and  in- 
consistent.” 

“ How  can  an  honest  man  be  any  thing 
elset”  cried  George,  with  his  usual  snort, 
rushing  to  battle.  “ No  honest  men  are  con- 
sistent. Take  Sir  Robert  Peel,  take  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Lord  Holland  joined  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  then  gave  his  head  to  save 
the  king’s.  It  was  gloriously  inconsistent.” 

“For  my  part,”  Robert  answered,  with 
some  asperity,  “ I must  confess  that  I great- 
ly dislike  such  impulsive  characters.  They 
are  utterly  unscrupulous — ■” 

“ Some  consciences  might  have  been  more 
scrupulously  consistent  than  Lord  Holland’s, 
and  kept  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders,” 
said  Raban,  dryly. 

Dolly  wondered  what  he  meant,  and 
whether  he  was  serious.  He  spoke  so  short- 
ly that  she  did  not  always  understand  him. 

“ I am  sure  I shall  often  change  my  mind,” 
she  said,  to  her  cousin. 

“ You  are  a woman,  you  know,”  answered 
Henley,  mollified  by  her  sweet  looks. 

“ And  women  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  their  motives  f”  said  Frank,  speaking 
in  his  most  sententious  way,  and  ignoring 
Henley  altogether. 

“Their  motives  don’t  concern  any  body 
but  themselves,”  cried  Dolly,  rather  offend- 
ed by  Frank’s  manner.  He  seemed  to  look 
npon  her  as  some  naughty  child,  to  be  con- 
stantly reproved  and  put  down.  He  was 
not  half  so  kind  to  her  as  he  was  to  Rhoda, 


whom  he  was  now  helping  on  with  a shawl. 
Why  did  he  dislike  her?  Dolly  wondered. 
She  couldn’t  understand  any  body  disliking 
her.  Perhaps  it  says  well  for  human  nature, 
on  the  whole,  that  people  are  so  surprised 
to  find  themselves  odious  to  others. 

Just  then  some  church-bell  began  to  ring 
for  evening  service.  Five  o’clock  had  come 
to  Kensington,  and  George  proposed  that 
they  should  walk  on  with  Raban  to  the 
house  in  Nightingale  Lane. 

“ This  way,  Rhoda,”  he  said ; “ are  you 
tired  f Take  my  arm.” 

Rhoda,  however,  preferred  tripping  by 
Dolly’s  side. 

A painter  lived  in  the  house  to  which  Ra- 
ban was  going.  It  stood,  as  he  said,  in 
Nightingale  Lane,  within  garden  walls.  It 
looked  like  a farm-house,  with  its  many 
tiles  and  chimneys,  standing  in  the  sweet 
old  garden  fringed  with  rose-bushes.  There 
were  poplar-trees  and  snow-ball-trees,  and 
May-flowers  in  their  season,  and  lilies  of  the 
valley  growing  in  the  shade.  The  lawn  was 
dappled  with  many  shadows  of  sweet  things. 
From  the  thatched  porch  you  could  hear  the 
rural  clucking  of  poultry  and  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  and  see  the  sloping  roof  of  a farm- 
house beyond  the  elms.  Henley  did  not 
want  to  come  in ; but  Dolly  and  Rhoda  had 
cried  out  that  it  was  a dear  old  garden,  and 
had  come  up  to  the  very  door,  smiling  and 
willfully  advancing  as  they  looked  about 
them. 

The  old  house — we  all  know  our  way 
thither — has  stood  for  many  a year,  and  seen 
many  a change,  and  sheltered  many  an  hon- 
ored head.  One  can  fancy  Addison  wander- 
ing in  the  lanes  round  about,  and  listening 
to  the  nightingale  “with  a much  better 
voice  than  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  something  of  Ital- 
ian manners  in  her  diversions or  Newton, 
an  old  man  with  faded  blue  eyes,  passing  by 
on  his  way  from  Pitt  House,  hard  by.  Gen- 
tle Mrs.  Opie  used  to  stay  here,  and  ugly 
Wilkes  to  come  striding  up  the  lane  in  the 
days  of  Fox  and  Pitt  and  fiery  periwigs. 
Into  one  of  the  old  raftered  rooms  poor  Lord 
Camelford  was  carried  to  die,  when  he  fell 
in  his  fatal  duel  with  Mr.  Best  in  the  mead- 
ows hard  by.  Perhaps  Sir  Joshua  may  have 
sometimes  walked  across  from  Holland 
House,  five  minutes  off,  where  he  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  painting  two  beautiful 
young  ladies.  Only  yesterday  I saw  them ; 
one  leaned  from  a window  in  tho  wall,  the 
other  stood  without,  holding  a dove  in  her 
extended  hand;  a boy  'was  by  her  side. 
Those  ladies  have  left  the  window  long 
since;  but  others  not  less  beautiful  still 
come  up  Nightingale  Lane  to  visit  the  Sir 
Joshua  of  our  own  time  in  his  studios  built 
against  the  hospitable  house.  My  heroine 
comes  perforce,  and  looks  at  the  old  gables 
and  elm-trees,  and  stands  under  the  rustic 
porch.  Robert  was  seriously  distressed. 
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“ Do  comp  array,”  said  lie  ; u suppose  some 
one  were  to  see  ns.” 

Rhoda,  with  a little  laugh,  ran  down  one 
of  tile  garden  walks,  and  George  went  after 
her.  Dolly  stood  leaning  up  against  the 
doorway.  She  paid  no  attention  to  Robert's 
remonstrance,  nod  was  listening,  with  up- 
raised eyes,  to  the  bird  up  in  the  tree. 
Frank's  hand  was  on  the  Jbeil,  when,  as  Rob- 
ert predicted,  the  door  suddenly  opened 
wide.  A secant  earn  ing  papers  and  par- 


cels came  out,  followed  by  a lady  in  a flow- 
ing silk  dims,  noth  a lace  hood  upon  her 
bond,  and  by  n stately-looking  gentleman  in 
a long  gray  coat ; erect,  and  with  silver  hair 
and  a noble  and  benevolent  head. 

“Why  is  not  the  carriage  come  up?”  said 
the  lady  to  the  servant,  who  set  otf  immedi- 
ately running  with  his  parcels  in  his  arms; 
then  seeing  Dolly,  who  was  standing  blush- 
ing and  confused  by  the  open  door,  she  said, 
kindly,  **  Have  you  come  to  see  the  studio*  f” 
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“No,”  said  Dolly,  turning  pinker  still; 
“ it  was  only  the  garden  ; it  looked  so  pretty 
we  came  to  the  door  with  Mr.  Raban.'' 

“I  ha  1 an  appointment  with  Mr.  Royal,” 
said  Raban,  also . shyly,  “ and  my  Mends 
kindly  showed  me  the  way.” 

“ Why  don't  you  take  your  Mends  up  to 
see  the  pictures  ?”  said  the  gentleman.  “ Go 
up  all  of  you,  now  that  you  are  here.” 

“My  servant  shall  show  you  the  way,” 
said  the  lady,  with  a smile ; and  as  the  serv- 
ant came  back,  followed  by  a carriage,  she 
gave  him  a few  parting  directions.  Then 
the  Councilor  and  the  lady  drove  off  to  the 
India  Office  as  hard  as  the  horses  could  go. 

It  was  a white-letter  day  with  Dolly. 
She  followed  the  servant  up  an  oak  passage, 
and  by  a long  wall,  where  flyiug  figures 
were  painted.  The  servant  opened  a side- 
door  into  a room  with  a great  window,  and 
my  heroine  found  herself  in  better  company 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  in  all  her  life  be- 
fore. Two  visitors  were  already  in  the  stu- 
dio. One  was  a lady  with  a pale  and  gentle 
face — Dolly  remembered  it  long  afterward 
when  they  met  again ; but  just  then  she 
only  thought  of  the  pictures  that  were 
crowding  upon  the  walls  sumptuous  and  si- 
lent— the  men  and  women  of  our  time,  who 
seem  already  to  belong  to  the  future,  as  one 
looks  at  the  solemn  eyes  watching  from  the 
canvas.  Sweet  women's  faces  lighted  with 
some  spiritual  grace,  poets,  soldiers,  rulers, 
and  wind-bags,  side  by  side,  each  telling 
their  story  in  a well-known  name.  There 
were  children  too,  smiling,  and  sketches 
half  done  growing  from  the  canvas,  and  here 
and  there  a dream  made  into  a vision,  of 
Justice  or  of  Oblivion.  Of  silence,  and  lo! 
Titans  from  their  everlasting  hills  lie  watch- 
ing the  mists  of  life ; or  infinite  peace  T Be- 
hold, an  Angel  of  Death  is  waiting  against 
a solemn  disk.  Dolly  felt  as  though  she  had 
come  with  Christian  to  some  mystical  house 
along  the  way.  For  some  minutes  past  she 
had  been  gazing  at  the  solemn  Angel — she 
was  absorbed,  she  could  not  take  her  eyes 
away.  She  did  not  know  that  the  painter 
had  come  in  and  was  standing  near  her. 

“ Do  you  know  what  that  is  !”  said  he, 
coming  up  to  her. 

“Yes,”  answered  Dolly,  in  a low  voice; 
“I  have  only  once  seen  death.  I think 
this  must  be  it ; only  it  is  not  terrible,  as 
I thought.” 

“ I did  not  mean  to  make  it  terrible,”  the 
painter  said,  struck  by  her  passing  likeness 
to  the  face  at  which  she  was  gazing  so  stead- 
fastly. 

Raban  also  noticed  the  gentle  and  power- 
ful look,  and  in  that  moment  he  understood 
her  better  than  he  had  ever  done  before  ; his 
mistrust  was  stilled,  his  load  was  lightened, 
and  he  felt  as  if  a sudden  ray  of  faith  and 
love  had  fallen  into  his  dark  heart. 

Before  they  left  Mr.  Royal  introduced  Dolly 


t-o  the  two  ladies  who  were  in  the  studio.  8he 
met  them  again  long  afterward,  and  remem- 
bered the  pale,  eager  face  of  one  of  them. 

All  the  way  home  Dolly  was  talking  of  the 
pictures. 

“ I saw  a great  many  likenesses  which  were 
really  admirable,”  said  Robert.  “ I have  met 
several  of  the  people  out  at  dinner.” 

Rhoda  could  not  say  a single  word  about 
the  pictures. 

“ Why;  .what  were  you  about  ?”  said  Dolly, 
after  she  had  mentioned  two  or  three  one 
after  another.  “You  don't  seem  to  have 
looked  at  any  thing.” 

“You  didn’t  come  into  the  back-room, 
Dolly.  I had  an  excellent  cup  of  tea  there,” 
said  George ; “ that  kind  lady  had  it  sent  up 
for  us.” 


CHAPTER  XYH. 

“inner  life.”  * 

The  next  time  Raban  came  to  town  he 
called  again  at  Church  House.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  go  to  John  Morgan’s,  whom  he  had 
known  and  neglected  for  years.  He  was 
specially  kind  to  Rhoda,  and  gentle  in  his 
manner  when  he  spoke  to  her.  Cassie,  who 
hod  experience,  used  to  joke  her  about  her 
admirer.  Not  unfrequently  Dolly  would  be 
in  Old  Street  during  that  summer,  and  the 
deeply  interested  recipient  of  the  girls'  con- 
fidences. 

“ Cassie,  do  you  really  mean  that  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Rhoda  ?”  said  Dolly.  “ In- 
deed, ho  is  not  half  good  enough  for  her.” 
But  all  the  same,  the  thought  of  his  admi- 
ration for  her  friend  somewhat  softened 
Dolly's  feelings  toward  Raban. 

Rhoda  herself  was  mysterious.  One  day 
she  gave  up  wearing  her  diamond  cross,  and 
appeared  instead  with  a pretty  pearl  locket. 
She  would  not  say  where  she  had  got  it.  Zoe 
said  it  was  like  Cossie's.  “ Had  John  given 
it  to  her  f”  Rhoda  shook  her  head. 

Dolly  did  not  like  it,  and  took  Rhoda  se- 
riously to  task.  “ Rhoda,  how  silly  to  make 
a mystery  about  nothing !”  Rhoda  laughed. 

Except  for  occasional  troubles  about 
George,  things  were  going  well  at  Church 
House  that  autumn.  Raban  sent  a warn- 
ing letter  once,  which  made  Dolly  very  an- 
gry. The  Admiral  talked  of  coming  home 
in  the  following  spring.  Dolly's  heart  beat 
at  the  thought  of  her  mother's  return.  But 
meanwhile  she  was  very  happy.  Robert 
used  to  come  not  unfrequently.  Rhoda  liked 
coming  when  he  was  there.  They  would  all 
go  out,  when  dinner  was  over,  and  Bit  upon 
the  terrace  and  watch  the  sun  setting  calm- 
ly behind  the  medlar-tree  and  the  old  beech 
walk.  Kensington  has  special  tranquil  hours 
of  its  own,  happy  jumbles  of  old  bricks  and 
sunset.  The  pigeons  would  con*  from  next 
door  with  a whir,  and  with  round  breasts 
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shining  in  the  light ; the  ivy  leaves  stood 
oat  green  and  crisp ; the  birds  went  flying 
overhead  and  circling  in  their  evening  dancdt 
Three  together,  then  two,  then  a lonely  one 
in  pursuit. 

Dolly  stood  watching  them  one  evening 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  while  her  aunt 
and  Henley  were  talking.  John  Morgan, 
who  had  come  to  fetch  Rhoda  home,  was  dis- 
coursing too,  in  cheerful  tones,  about  the 
voice  of  nature,  I think  it  was.  “You  do 
not  make  enough  allowance  for  the  voice  of 
nature,”  the  curate  was  saying.  “ You  can 
not  blame  a man  because  he  is  natural,  be- 
cause his  impulse  cries  out  against  rules  and 
restrictions.”  As  he  spoke  a bell  in  the  ivy 
wall  began  to  jangle  from  outside,  and  Dolly 
and  Rhoda  both  looked  up  curiously,  wonder- 
ing who  it  could  be. 

“Rules  are  absolutely  necessary  restric- 
tions,” said  Henley,  stirring  his  coffee : “ we 
are  lost  if  we  trust  to  our  impulses.  What 
are  our  bodies  but  concrete  rules  f” 

“ I wonder  if  it  could  be  George  f”  inter- 
rupted Dolly. 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Rhoda,  quickly,  “ because — ” 
Then  she  stopped  short. 

“ Because  what,  Rhoda  f”  said  Lady  Sarah, 
looking  at  her  curiously.  The  girl  blushed 
up,  and  seemed  embarrassed,  and  began  pull- 
ing the  ribbon  and  the  cross  round  her  neck. 
It  had  come  out  again  the  last  few  days. 

“ Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  George  f” 
Lady  Sarah  went  on. 

“ How  should  I f ” said  Rhoda,  looking  up ; 
then  she  turned  a little  pale,  then  she  blushed 
again.  “ Dolly,  look,”  she  said,  “ who  is  it  T” 

It  was  Mr.  Raban,  the  giver  of  the  diamond 
cross,  who  came  walking  up  along  the  side- 
path,  following  old  Sam.  There  was  a little 
scrunching  of  chair -legs  to  welcome  him. 
John  Morgan  shook  him  by  the  hand.  Lady 
Sarah  looked  pleased. 

“ This  was  kind  of  you,”  she  said. 

Raban  looked  shy.  “I  am  afraid  you 
won’t  think  so,”  he  said.  “I  wanted  a 
few  minutes’  conversation  with  you.” 

Rhoda  opened  her  wide  brown  eyes.  Hen- 
ley, who  had  said  a stiff'  “ How-dy-do  ?”  and 
wished  to  go  on  with  the  conversation,  now 
addressed  himself  to  Dolly : 

“ I always  doubt  the  fact  when  people  say 
that  impulse  is  the  voice  of  one’s  inner  life. 
I consider  that  principle  should  be  its  real 
interpretation.” 

Nobody  exactly  understood  what  he  meant, 
nor  did  he  himself,  if  the  truth  were  to  be 
told ; but  the  sentence  had  occurred  to  him. 

“An  inner  life,”  said  Dolly,  presently,  look- 
ing at  the  birds.  “ I wonder  what  it  means  f 
I don’t  think  I have  got  one.” 

“No,  Dolly,”  said  Lady  Sarah,  kindly; 
“ it  is  very  often  only  another  name  for  re- 
morse. Not  yet,  my  dear — that  has  not 
reached  yq*  yet.” 

“ An  inner  life,”  repeated  Rhoda,  standing 


by.  “ Doesn’t  it  mean  all  those  things  you 
don’t  talk  about — religion  and  principles  t” 
she  said,  faltering  a little,  with  a shy  glance 
at  Frank  Raban.  Henley  had  just  finished 
his  coffee,  and  heard  her  approvingly.  He 
was  going  again  to  enforce  the  remark,  when 
Dolly,  as  usual,  interrupted  him. 

“But  there  is  nothing  one  doesn’t  talk 
about,”  said  the  Dolly  of  those  days,  stand- 
ing on  the  garden  step,  with  all  her  pretty 
loops  of  brown  hair  against  the  sun. 

“ I wish  you  would  preach  a sermon,  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  tell  people  to  take  care  of  their 
outer  lives,”  said  Lady  Sarah,  over  her  cof- 
fee-pot, “ and  keep  them  in  order  while  they 
have  them,  and  leave  their  souls  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  We  have  all  read  of  the 
figs  and  the  thistles.  Let  us  cultivate  figs  ; 
that  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do.” 

“ Dear  Aunt  Sarah,”  said  Dolly,  prettily, 
and  looking  up  suddenly  and  blushing, 
“ here  we  all  are  sitting  under  your  fig-tree.” 

Dolly  having  given  vent  to  her  feelings 
suddenly  blushed  up.  All  their  eyes  seemed 
to  be  fixed  upon  her.  What  business  had 
Mr.  Rabat)  to  look  at  her  so  gravely  f 

“ I wonder  if  the  cocks  and  hens  are  gone 
to  roost  f”  said  my  heroine,  confused ; and, 
jumping  down  from  the  step,  she  left  the 
coffee-drinkers  to  finish  their  coffee. 

Lady  Sarah  had  no  great  taste  for  art  or 
for  bric-a-brac-  Mr.  Francis  had  been  a col- 
lector, and  from  him  she  had  inherited  her 
blue  cbina,  but  she  did  not  care  at  all  for  it. 
She  bad  one  fancy,  however — a poultry  fancy 
— which  harmlessly  distracted  many  of  her 
spare  hours.  With  a cheerful  cluck,  a plum- 
ing, a spreading  out  of  glistening  feathers,  a 
strutting  aud  champing,  Lady  Sarah’s  cocks 
and  hens  used  to  awake  betimes  in  the  early 
morning.  The  cocks  would  ohant  matutinal 
hymns,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, while  the  heus  clucked  a cheerful  ac- 
companiment to  the  strains.  The  silver 
trumpets  themselves  would  not  have  sound- 
ed pleasanter  to  Lady  Sarah’s  ears  than  this 
crowing  noise  of  her  favorites.  She  had  a 
little  temple  erected  for  this  choir.  It  was 
a sort  of  pantheon,  where  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  represented,  dividod  off  by  vari- 
ous latitudinal  wires.  There  were  erfeve- 
cceurs  from  the  Pyrenees,  with  their  crimson 
crests  and  robes  of  black  satin  ; there  were 
magii  from  Persia,  puffy,  wind-blown,  si- 
lent, aud  somewhat  melancholy  ; there  were 
Polish  warriors,  gallant  and  splendid,  with 
an  air  of  misfortune  so  courageously  sur- 
mounted that  fortune  itself  would  have 
looked  small  beside  it.  Then  came  the 
Dorkings,  feathery  and  speckly,  with  ample 
wings  outstretched,  clucking  commonplace 
English  to  one  another. 

To-night,  however,  the  clarions  were  si- 
lent, the  warriors  were  sleepy,  the  cocks  and 
hens  were  settling  themselves  comfortably 
in  quaint  fluffy  heaps  upon  their  roosts, 
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with  their  portable  feather-beds  shaken  out, 
and  their  bills  snugly  tucked  into  the  down. 

Dolly  was  standing  admiring  their  strength 
of  mind  in  retiring  by  broad  daylight  from 
the  nice  cheerful  world  into  the  dismal  dark- 
ened bed-chamber  they  occupied.  As  Dolly 
stood  outside  in  the  sunset,  peeping  into  the 
dark  roosting-place,  she  heard  voices  coming 
along  the  path,  and  Lady  Sarah  speaking  in 
a very  agitated  voice. 

“ Gruel  boy,”  she  said,  “ what  have  I done, 
what  have  I left  undone,  that  he  should  treat 
me  so  ill  ?” 

They  were  close  to  Dolly,  who  started 
away  from  the  hen-house,  and  ran  up  to 
meet  her  aunt  with  a sudden  movement. 

“ What  is  it  ? Why  is  he  f Who  is  cruel  ?” 
said  Dolly,  and  she  turned  a quick,  reproach- 
ful look  upon  Raban.  What  had  he  been 
saying  f 

“I  meant  to  spare  you,  my  dear,”  said 
Lady  Sarah,  trembling  very  much,  and  put- 
ting her  hand  upon  Dolly’s  shoulder.  “I 
have  no  good  news  for  you ; but  sooner  or 
later  you  must  know  it.  Your  brother  has 
been  behaving  as  badly  as  possible.  . He  has 
put  his  name  to  some  bills.  Mr.  Raban  heard 
of  it  by  chance.  Wretched  boy ! he  might 
be  arrested.  It  is  hard  upon  me,  and  cruel 
of  George.” 

They  were  standing  near  the  hen-house 
still,  and  a hen  woke  up  from  her  dreams 
with  a sleepy  cluck.  Lady  Sarah  was  speak- 
ing passionately  and  vehemently,  as  she  did 
when  she  was  excited ; Raban  was  standing 
a little  apart  in  the  shadow. 

Dolly  listened  with  a hanging  head.  She 
could  say  nothing.  It  all  seemed  to  choko 
her;  she  let  her  aunt  Sarah  walk  on — she 
stood  quite  still,  thinking  it  over.  Then 
came  a gleam  of  hope.  She  felt  as  if  Frank 
Raban  must  be  answerable  somehow  for 
George’s  misdemeanors.  Was  it  all  true  T she 
began  to  wonder.  Mr.  Raban,  dismal  man 
that  he  was,  delighted  in  warnings  and 
croakings.  Then  Dolly  raised  her  head, 
and  found  that  the  dismal  man  had  come 
back,  and  was  standing  beside  her.  He 
looked  so  humble  and  sorry  that  she  felt  he 
must  be  to  blame. 

“ What  have  you  been  telling  Aunt 
Sarah t”  said  Dolly,  quite  fiercely.  “Why 
have  you  made  her  so  angry  with  my 
brother  T” 

“ I am  afraid  it  is  your  brother  himself 
who  has  made  her  angry,”  said  Raban.  “ I 
needn’t  tell  you  that  I am  very  sorry,”  he 
added,  looking  very  pale ; “ I would  do  any 
thing  I could  to  help  him.  I came  back  to 
talk  to  you  about  it  now.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  hear  any  more,”  cried 
Dolly,  with  great  emotion.  “ Why  do  you 
come  at  all  ? What  can  I say  to  you  to  ask 
you  to  spare  my  poor  George  T It  only  vexes 
her . You  don’t  understand  him — how  should 
you  f”  Then  melting,  “ If  you  knew  all  his 
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tenderness  and  cleverness  ?” — she  looked  up 
wistfully ; for  once  she  did  not  seem  stern, 
but  entreating  ; her  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
as  she  gazed  into  his  face.  There  was  some- 
thing of  the  expression  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  studio. 

“ It  is  because  I do  your  brother  full  jus- 
tice,” said  Raban,  gravely,  looking  at  her 
fixedly,  “ that  I have  cared  to  interfere.” 

Dolly’s  eyes  dilated,  her  mouth  quivered. 
Why  did  she  look  at  him  like  that  t He 
could  not  bear  it.  With  a sudden  impulse 
—one  of  those  which  come  to  slow  natures, 
one  such  as  that  which  had  wrecked  his  life 
before — he  said,  in  a low  voice,  “Do  you 
know  that  I would  do  any  thing  in  the  world 
for  you  and  yours  f” 

“No,  I don’t  know  it,”  said  Dolly.  “I 
know  that  you  seem  to  disapprove  of  every 
thing  I say,  and  that  you  think  the  worst 
of  my  poor  George — that  you  don’t  care  for 
him  a bit.” 

“The  worst!”  Raban  said.  “Ah!  Miss 
Vanborough,  do  you  think  it  so  impossible 
to  love  those  people  whose  conduct  you  think 
the  worst  f ” 

She  was  beginning  to  speak.  He  would 
not  let  her  go  on.  “ Won’t  you  give  me  a 
right  to  interfere  ?”  he  said,  and  he  took  a 
step  forward  and  stood  close  up  to  her,  with 
a pale,  determined  face.  “ There  are  some 
past  things  which  can  never  be  forgotten, 
but  a whole  life  may  atone  for  them.  Don’t 
you  think  sot”  and  he  put  out  his  hand. 
Dolly  did  not  in  the  least  understand  him, 
or  what  was  in  his  mind. 

“ Nobody  ever  did  any  good  by  preaching 
and  interfering,”  cried  the  angry  sister,  ig- 
noring the  outstretched  hand.  “How  can 
you,  of  all  people — ” She  stopped  short ; 
sLe  felt  that  it  was  ungenerous  to  call  up 
the  past;  but  in  George’s  behalf  she  could 
be  mean,  spiteful,  unjust,  if  need  be,  to  de- 
liver him  from  this  persecution — so  Dolly 
chose  to  call  it. 

She  was  almost  startled  by  the  deep,  cold 
tone  of  Frank’s  voice  as  he  answered,  “ It  is 
because  I know  what  I am  speaking  of,  Miss 
Yan borough,  “ that  I have  an  excuse  for  in- 
terfering before  it  is  too  late.  You,  at  all 
events,  who  remember  my  past  troubles,  need 
not  have  reminded  me  of  them.” 

Heartless,  cruel  girl,  she  had  not  under- 
stood him.  It  was  as  well  that  she  could 
not  read  his  heart  or  guess  how  cruelly  she 
had  wounded  him.  He  would  keep  his  se- 
cret henceforth.  Who  was  he  to  love  a beau- 
tiful, peerless  woman,  in  her  pride  and  the 
triumph  of  her  unsullied  youth  f He  looked 
once  more  at  the  sweet,  angry  face.  No,  she 
had  not  understood  him ; so  much  he  could 
see  in  her  clear  eyes.  A minute  ago  they 
had  been  full  of  tears.  The  tears  were  all 
dry  now : the  angel  was  gone ! 

So  an  event  had  occurred  to  Dolly  of  which 
she  knew  nothing.  She  was  utterly  nncon- 
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scious  as  she  came  sadly  back  to  the  house 
in  the  twilight.  The  pigeons  were  gone  to 
roost.  Lady  Sarah  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
darkling  room. 

“ What  a strange  man  Mr.  Raban  is,  and 
how  oddly  and  unkindly  he  talks !”  said 
Dolly,  going  to  the  chimney  and  striking  a 
light. 

“ What  did  he  say  t”  said  Lady  Sarah. 

“ I don’t  quite  remember,”  said  Dolly,  “ it 
was  all  so  incoherent  and  angry.  He  said 
he  would  do  any  thing  for  us,  and  that  he 
could  never  forgive  George.” 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

AN  AUTUMN  MORNING. 

The  palace  clock  takes  up  the  echo  of  the 
old  church  steeple ; the  sun-dial  is  pointing 
with  its  hooked  nose  to  the  Roman  figures 
on  its  copper  face — eleven  o’clock,  says  the 
palace  clock.  People  go  crossing  and  re- 
crossing the  distant  vistas  of  Kensington 
Gardens;  the  children  are  fluttering  and 
scampering  all  over  the  brown  turf,  with  its 
autumnal  crop  of  sandwich  papers  and  or- 
ange peel ; governesses  and  their  pupils  are 
walking  briskly  up  and  down  the  flower 
walk  that  skirts  Hyde  Park.  There  is  a 
tempting  glitter  of  horsemanship  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  little  girls  glance  wistfully 
toward  it,  but  the  governesses  for  the  most 
part  keep  their  young  charges  to  the  iron 
railings  and  the  varied  selection  of  little 
wooden  boards,  with  Latin  names,  that  are 
sprouting  all  along  the  tangled  flower  beds ; 
the  gravel-paths  are  shaken  over  with  fallen 
leaves,  old,  brown,  purple — so  they  lie  twink- 
ling as  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 

One  or  two  people  are  drinking  at  the  lit- 
tle well  among  the  trees  where  the  children 
are  at  play. 

“Hoy!  hugh!  houp!”  cries  little  Betty, 
jumping  high  into  the  air,  and  setting  off, 
followed  by  a crew  of  small  fluttering  rags. 
What  a crisp  noise  the  dead  leaves  make  as 
the  children  wade  and  splash  and  tumble 
through  the  heaps  that  the  gardeners  have 
swept  together ! The  old  place  echoes  with 
their  jolly  little  voices.  The  children  come, 
like  the  leaves  themselves,  and  disport  year 
after  year  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  ducks  in 
the  round  pond  feed  upon  the  crumbs  which 
succeeding  generations  bring  from  their  ta- 
bles. There  are  some  of  us  who  still  know 
the  ducks  of  twenty  years  apart.  Where  is 
the  gallant  gray  (goose)  that  once  used  to 
chase  unhappy  children.flying  agonized  be- 
fore him  f Where  is  the  little  duck  with 
the  bright  sparkling  yellow  eyes  and  the  or- 
ange beak  f Quick-witted,  eager,  unabash- 
ed, it  used  to  carry  off  the  spoils  of  the  great 
gray  goose  itself,  too  busy  careering  upon 
the  green  and  driving  all  before  it  to  notice 


the  disappearance  of  its  crusts,  although  the 
foolish  floundering  white  ducks,  placidly  im- 
patient in  the  pond,  would  lift  up  their  ca- 
nary noses  and  quack  notes  of  warning.  One 
would  still  be  glad  to  know  where  human 
nature  finishes  and  where  ducks  begin. 

Overhead  the  sky  lies  in  faint  blue  vaults 
crossed  by  misty  autumnal  streamers;  the 
rooks  sweep  cawing  and  circling  among  the 
tree-tops;  a bell  is  going  quick  and  tink- 
ling : it  comes  from  the  little  chapel  of  the 
palace  hard  by.  The  old  royal  bricks  and 
windows  look  red  and  purple  in  the  autumn 
sunlight,  against  gold  and  blue  vapors,  and 
with  canopies  of  azure  and  gray. 

All  the  people  are  coming  and  going  their 
different  ways  this  October  morning.  A slim 
girl  in  black  silk  is  hurrying  along  from  the 
wide  door  leading  from  the  Palace  Green. 
She  stops  for  an  instaut  to  look  at  the  shad- 
ow on  the  old  sun-dial,  and  then  hurries  on 
again,  and  as  she  goes  the  brazen  hour  comes 
striking  and  sounding  from  across  the  house 
roofs  of  the  old  suburb.  A little  boy,  play- 
ing under  a tree,  throws  a chestnut  at  the 
girl  as  she  hurries  by.  It  falls  to  the  ground, 
slipping  along  the  folds  of  her  black  silk 
dress.  At  the  same  moment  two  young  men, 
who  have  met  by  chance,  are  parting  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  long  avenues.  The  girl, 
seeing  them,  stops  short,  and  turns  back  de- 
liberately and  walks  as  far  as  the  old  sun- 
dial before  she  retraces  her  steps. 

How  oddly  all  our  comings  and  goings 
and  purposes  and  cross-purposes  combine, 
fulfill,  frustrate  each  other!  It  is  like  a 
wonderful  symphony,  of  which  every  note 
is  a human  life.  The  chapel  bell  had  just 
finished  ringing  as  Rhoda  (for  it  is  Rhoda) 
turned  in  through  the  narrow  door  leading 
to  the  garden,  and  John  Morgan,  with  Dolly 
beside  him,  came  quickly  across  the  worn 
green  space  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

“ I’m  glad  I caught  you  up,”  panted  good 
old  John,  tumbling  and  flying  after  Dolly. 
“ So  this  is  your  birthday,  and  you  are  com- 
ing to  church ! I promised  to  take  the  duty 
for  Mr.  Thompson  this  morning.  I have  had 
two  funerals  on,  and  I couldn’t  get  home  be- 
fore. We  shall  just  do  it.  Fm  afraid  I’m 
going  too  quick  for  you  I” 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  Dolly.  “ I always  go 
quick.  I was  running  after  Rhoda.  She 
started  to  go,  and  then  Aunt  Sarah  sent  me 
after  her.  Do  you  know,”  Dolly  said, 
“ George,  too,  has  become  so  very — I don’t 
know  what  to  call  it — He  asked  me  to  go 
to  church  more  often  that  day  he  came  up.” 

“ Well,”  said  John,  looking  at  her  kindly, 
and  yet  a little  troubled,  “ for  myself,  I find 
there’s  nothing  like  it;  but  then  I’m  paid 
for  it,  you  know : it  is  in  my  day’s  work.  I 
hope  George  is  keeping  to  his  ?” 

“ Oh,  I hope  so,”  said  Dolly,  looking  a lit- 
tle wistful. 

“ H’m,”  says  John,  doubtfully;  “here  we 
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are.  Go  round  to  the  left,  where  you  see 
those  people.”  And  he  darts  away  and 
leaves  her. 

The  clock  began  striking  eleven  slowly 
from  an  archway  of  the  old  pala6e;  some 
dozen  people  are  assembled  together  in  the 
little  palace  chapel,  and  begin  repeating  the 
responses  in  measured  tones.  It  is  a quiet 
little  place.  The  world  rolls  beyond  it  on 
its  many  chariot  wheels  to  busier  haunts 
along  the  great  high-roads.  As  for  the  flesh 
and  the  devil,  can  they  be  those  who  are  as- 
sembled here  f They  assemble  to  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  advancing  feebly,  for  the  most 
part  skirting  the  sunny  wall,  past  the  sentry 
at  his  post,  and  along  the  outer  court-yard 
of  the  palace,  where  the  windows  are  green 
and  red  with  geranium  pots,  where  there  is 
a tranquil  glimmer  of  autumnal  sunshine 
and  a crowing  of  cocks.  Then  the  little 
congregation  turns  in  at  a side-door  of  the 
palace,  ami  so,  through  a vestibule,  comes 
into  the  chapel,  of  which  the  bell  has  been 
tinkling  for  some  week-day  service : it  stops 
short,  and  the  service  begins  quite  suddenly 
as  a door  opens  in  the  wall  and  a preacher, 
in  a white  surplice,  comes  out  and  begins  in 
a deep  voice  almost  before  the  last  vibration 
of  the  bell  has  died  away.  As  for  the  con- 
gregation, there  is  not  much  to  note.  There 
ar®  some  bent  white  heads,  there  is  some 
placid  middle-age,  a little  youth  to  brighten 
to  the  sunshine.  The  great  square  window 
admits  a silenced  light ; there  are  high  old- 
fashioned  pews  on  either  side  of  the  place, 
and  opposite  the  communion-table,  high  up 
over  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  a great 
square  curtained  pew  with  the  royal  arms, 
and  a curtained  gallery.  It  was  like  Dugald 
Dalge tty’s  hiding-place,  one  member  of  the 
congregation  thought.  She  used  to  wonder 
if  he  was  not  concealed  behind  the  heavy 
curtains.  This  reader  of  the  “ Legend  of 
Montrose”  is  standing  alone  in  a big  pew, 
with  one  elbow  on  the  cushioned  ledge,  and 
her  head  resting  on  her  hand.  She  has  a 
soft  brown  scroll  of  hair,  with  a gleam  of 
sunlight  in  it.  She  has  soft  oval  cheeks 
that  flush  up  easily,  gray  eyes  and  black 
knotted  eyebrows,  and  a curious  soft  mouth, 
close  fixed  now,  but  it  trembles  at  a word  or 
a breath.  She  had  come  to  meet  he*  friend. 
But  Rhoda,  who  is  not  very  far  off,  goes  flit- 
ting down  the  broad  walk  leading  to  the 
great  summer-house.  It  used  to  stand  there 
until  a year  or  two  ago,  when  the  present 
generation  carried  it  bodily  away — a melan- 
choly, stately,  grandiose  old  pile,  filling  one 
with  no  little  respect  for  the  people  who 
raised  so  stately  a mausoleum  to  rest  in  for 
a moment.  There  was  some  one  who  had 
been  resting  there  many  moments  on  this 
particular  morning:  a sturdy  young  man, 
leaning  back  against  the  wall  and  smoking 
a cigar.  He  jumped  up  eagerly  when  he 
saw  the  girl  at  last,  and,  flinging  his  cigar 


1 away,  came  forward  to  meet  her  as  she  hur- 
ried from  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in 
which  she  had  been  keeping. 

“ At  last,  you  unpunctual  girl !”  he  cried, 
meeting  her  and  pulling  her  hand  through 
his  arm.  “ Do  you  know  how  many  cigars 
I have  smoked  while  you  have  been  keeping 
me  waiting  ?” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  looked  up  at  him 
with  a long,  slow  look. 

“Dear  George,  I couldn’t  get  away  before ; 
and  when  I came  just  now  there  was  some 
one  talking  to  you.  Your  aunt  came,  and 
Dolly,  and  they  staid,  oh,  such  a time!  I 
was  so  cross,  and  I kept  thinking  of  my  poor 
George  waiting  for  me  here.” 

She  could  see  George  smiling  and  molli- 
fied as  she  spoke,  and  went  on  more  gayly : 

“ At  last  I slipped  away ; but  I am  afraid 
Dolly  must  have  thought  it  so  strange.” 

“ Dolly !”  said  George  Vanborough,  impa- 
tiently (for  of  course  it  was  George,  who 
had  come  up  to  town  again  with  another  re- 
turn-ticket) ; “ she  had  better  take  care  and 
not  keep  you  from  me  again ! Come  and  sit 
down,”  said  he.  “ I have  a thousand  things 
to  say  to  you.” 

“ Oh,  George ! it  must  only  be  for  a mo- 
ment,” said  Rhoda,  hesitating ; “ if  any  body 
were  to — ” 

“ Nonsense !”  cried  George,  already  agita- 
ted by  the  meeting,  and  exasperated  by  his 
long  waiting.  “You  are  always  thinking 
of  what  people  will  say ; you  have  no  feel- 
ing for  a poor  wretch  who  has  been  count- 
ing the  minutes  till  he  could  see  you  again 
— who  is  going  to  the  devil  without  you. 
Rhoda ! I can  not  stand  this  much  longer — 
this  waiting  and  starving  on  the  crumbs 
that  you  vouchsafe  to  scatter  from  your 
table.  What  the  deuce  does  it  matter  if 
they  d&n’t  approve  t Why  won’t  you  marry 
me  this  minute,  and  have  done  with  itf 
There  goes  a parson  with  an  umbrella. 
Shall  I run  after  him  and  get  him  to  splice 
us  off-hand  f” 

Rhoda  looked  seriously  alarmed.  “ George, 
don’t  talk  like  this,”  she  said,  putting  her 
slim  hand  on  his.  “ You  would  never  speak 
to  me  again  if  I consented  to  any  thing  so 
dishonorable ; Lady  Sarah  would  never  give 
you  her  living ; she  would  never  forg — ” 

“My  aunt  be  hanged !”  cried  George,  more 
and  more  excited.  “ If  she  were  ever  so  an- 
gry, she  could  not  divide  us  if  we  were  mar- 
ried. I am  not  at  all  sure  that  I shall  take 
her  living.  I only  want  to  earn  enough 
bread-and-butter  for  you,  Rhoda.  Now  I be- 
lieve she  might  starve  you  into  surrender. 
Rhoda,  take  me  or  leave  me,  but  don’t  let  us 
go  on  like  this.  A woman’s  idea  of  honor, 
I confess,  passes  my  comprehension,”  said 
he,  somewhat  bitterly. 

“ Can’t  you  understand  my  not  wanting 
to  deceive  them  all  t”  Rhoda  said. 

“ Deceive  them  all  I”  said  George.  “ What 
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are  we  doing  now  ? I don’t  like  it.  I don’t 
understand  it.  I am  ashamed  to  look  Dolly 
in  the  face  when  she  talks  to  me  about  you. 
Rhoda,  be  a reasonable,  good,  kind  little 
Rhoda.”  And  the  young  fellow  wrung  the 
little  hand  he  held  in  his,  and  thumped  the 
two  hands  both  down  together  upon  the 
seat. 

He  hurt  her,  but  the  girl  did  not  wince. 
She  again  raised  her  dark  eyes  and  looked 
fixedly  into  his  face.  When  she  looked  like 
that  she  knew  very  well  that  George,  for 
one — poor  tamed  monster  that  he  was — 
could  never  defy  her. 

“ Dearest  George,  you  know  that  if  I could, 
I would  marry  you  this  moment,”  she  said. 
“ But  how  can  I ruin  your  whole  future — 
you,  who  are  so  sensitive  and  ill  able  to  bear 
things  ? How  could  we  tell  Lady  Sarah 
just  now,  when — when  you  have  been  so 
incautious  and  unfortunate — ” 

“When  I owe  three  hundred  pounds!” 
cried  George,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice : “ and 
I must  get  it  from  my  aunt  one  way  or  an- 
other— that  is  the  plain  English,  Rhoda. 
Don’t  be  afraid : nothing  you  say  will  hurt 
my  feelings.  If  only,”  he  added,  in  a sweet, 
changing  voice— “ if  only  you  love  me  a lit- 
tle, and  will  help  a poor  prodigal  out  of  the 
mire — But  no : you  virtuous  people  pass  on 
with  your  high-minded  scruples,  and  leave 
us  to  our  deserts,”  he  cried,  with  a sudden 
change  of  manner;  and  he  started  up  and 
began  walking  up  and  down  hastily  in  front 
of  the  summer-house. 

The  girl  watched  him  for  an  instant — a 
hasty,  stumpy  figure  going  up  and  down, 
and  up  and  down  again. 

“George!  George!”  faltered  Rhoda,  fright- 
ened— and  her  tears  brimmed  over  unaffect- 
edly— “ haven’t  you  any  trust  in  my  love  1 
won’t  you  believe  me  when  I tell  you  I — I 
— you  know  I would  give  my  life  for  you  if 
I could!” 

George  Vanborough’s  own  blue  eyes  were 
twinkling.  “ Forgive  me,  darling,”  he  said, 
utterly  melting  in  one  instant,  and  speaking 
in  that  sweet  voice  peculiar  to  him.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  liis  very  heart.  He 
sank  down  by  her  again.  “ You  are  an  an- 
gel— there,  Rhoda — a thousand  thousand 
miles  away  from  me,  though  we  are  sitting 
side  by  side;  but  when  you  are  unhappy, 
then  I am  punished  for  all  my  transgres- 
sions,” said  George,  in  his  gentle  voice. 
“ Now  I will  tell  you  what  we  will  do : we 
will  tell  Dolly  all  about  it,  and  she  will 
help  us.” 

“ Oh ! not  Dolly,”  said  Rhoda,  imploring ; 
“George!  every  body  loves  her,  and  she 
doesn’t  know  what  it  means  to  be  unhappy 
and  anxions.  Let  us  wait  a little  longer, 
George : we  are  happy  now  together,  are  we 
not  f You  must  pass  your  examination  and 
take  your  degree,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  tell 
them  then.  Come.” 


“ Come  where  f”  said  George. 

“There  are  so  many  people  here,”  said 
Rhoda,  “ you  mustn’t  write  to  me  again  to 
meet  you.  You  had  much  better  come  and 
see  me  at  the  house.” 

“ I will  come  and  see  you  there  too,”  said 
George.  “ I met  Raban  just  now.  He  will 
be  telling  them  I am  in  town  ; he  says  my 
aunt  wants  to  see  me  on  business.  Confound 
him!” 

“ Was  that  Mr.  Raban  f’  said  Rhoda,  open- 
ing her  eyes.  “ Oh ! I hope  he  will  not  tell 
them.”  8he  led  him  across  the  grass  into  a 
quiet  place,  deep  among  the  trees,  where 
they  were  safe  enough ; for  where  so  many 
come  and  go,  two  figures,  sitting  on  a felled 
trunk  on  the  slope  of  a leafy  hollow,  are 
scarcely  noticed.  The  chestnuts  fell  now 
and  then  plash  into  the  leaves  and  grasses, 
the  breezes  stirred  the  crisp  leaves,  the  brown 
sunset  of  autumn  glow  tinted  and  swept  to 
gold  the  changing  world:  there  were  still 
birds  and  blue  overhead,  a sea  of  gold  all 
round  them.  George  was  happy.  He  forgot 
his  debts,  his  dreams,  the  deaths  and  doubto 
and  failures  of  life — every  thing  except  two 
dark  eyes,  a soft  harmony  of  voice  and  look 
beside  him. 

“ You  are  like  Mendelssohn’s  ‘Songs  with- 
out Words,’  Rhoda,”  said  George. 

Rhoda  didn’t  answer.  • 

“ George,  what  o’clock  is  it  T”  she  said. 


LOVERS. 

Midnight  and  June: 

The  yellow  phantom  of  a moon 
Far  out  at  sea, 

Dark  branches  arching  overhead, 

The  river  flowing  in  the  gloom, 

And  heavy  scents  of  leaf  and  bloom 
Making  it  just  a joy  to  be! 

And  in  the  dew, 

Beneath  the  branches  bending  too, 

Two  faces  bent — 

Bent  in  a swift  and  daring  dream, 

An  ecstasy  of  trembling  bliss, 

And  sealed  together  in  a kiss — 

And  the  night  waiting  passion-spent. 

For  this  the  day 

Swooned  from  its  fiery  skies  away; 

For  this  the  night 

Built  up  its  stars  and  silences; 

For  this  the  royal  summer  came 
Wrapped  in  her  robes  of  fragrant  flame — 
This  moment  pausing  on  its  flight! 

Midnight  and  June: 

A dreaming  bird  repeats  his  tune; 

The  sea  replies — 

Perfume  and  hush  and  darkness  still, 
But  nothing  as  it  was  before, 

Subtly  and  sweetly  all  made  o’er 
With  love’s  unsealing  of  the  eyes! 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 

By  EMILIO  CASTELAR. 

[.frourtj)  #aper.] 


THE  SCLAVIC  PEOPLES. 

IN  our  former  articles  we  spoke  of  the  re- 
publican movement  among  the  Latin  na- 
tions ; in  this  we  have  to  consider  the  repub- 
lican movement  among  the  Sclavonic  peoples. 
As  the  globe  moves  around  its  two  poles,  so 
does  Central  Europe  move  around  these  two 
paces ; the  Latins,  in  the  West,  representing 
society  as  it  was  in  historic  times ; the  Scla- 
vonians,  in  the  East,  holding  somewhat  the 
position  held  by  the  Germanic  races  grouped 
about  the  ancient  Romauo-Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion whose  imperial  capitals  were  Byzantium 
and  Rome.  For  this  reason  I have  turned 
directly  from  the  study  of  the  Latin  race, 
encircled  by  the  aureole  of  tradition,  to  the 
study  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  as  yet  wrapped 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  future.  After  these 
two  extremes  we  shall  consider  theGerinano- 
Saxon  nations.  The  abundance  of  materials, 
of  documents  and  books,  overburdens  us 
when  we  study  the  Latin  nations ; the  fail- 
ure of  these  sources  of  knowledge  disheartens 
us  when  we  come  to  tTeat  of  the  Sclavonic 
peoples.  Many  of  them,  fast  locked  in  Asiatic 
despotism,  give  scarcely  any  outward  sign 
of  the  secret  workings  of  their  conscience  or 
of  their  daily  life.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
tribes  is  confined  to  the  fevered  works  of 
foreign  writers,  wherein  two  sentiments  are 
always  exaggerated  as  the  natural  fruit  of 
their  exile — an  exalted  passion  for  their  own 
absent  land,  and  a holy  horror  of  strange  life 
and  ways.  I have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
lay  in  my  power,  to  seek  the  truth  amidst 
darkness,  even  though  the  darkness  be  pal- 
pable. 

The  Russian  empire  to-day  represents  the 
Sclavonic  race,  and  to  an  understanding  of 
the  state  of  ideas  among  the  Russian  people 
our  efforts  should  be  mainly  addressed.  In 
every  race  some  one  natiorf*  takes  the  lead, 
and  becomes  its  representative  for  a time. 
In  the  earlier  stage  of  ancient  history  the 
Greeks  typified  our  Helleno-Latin  race,  and 
in  its  second  stage  the  Romans.  In  modern 
history,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Spanish 
nation  becomes  the  representative  of  the 
Latin  race;  and  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  sceptre  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  who  have  continued 
to  bear  it  until  their  recent  calamities  befell 
them ; and  now,  perhaps,  it  is  about  to  re- 
turn anew  to  the  nation  that  wielded  it  and 
led  the  van  in  ancient  history — to  the  Italian 
people,  one  and  independent,  allied  with 
Prussia,  masters  of  the  great  city  called  Rome, 
and  holding  a monarchical  fiefdom  in  the 
very  capital  of  that  vast  Spanish  empire 


which  wrought  the  qun  itself  among  the  em- 
blems in  its  crown. 

The  same  thing  has  occurred  with  other 
nations.  From  its  foundation  to  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  the  Austrian  empire  represent- 
ed in  the  world  the  Germanic  race.  But 
since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  until  our  own 
time  the  representative  place  has  belonged 
to  Prussia.  And  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
the  representation  pertained  to  England  for 
three  centuries,  until,  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  divine  right  passed  to  the 
young  nation  which  dominates  the  New 
World,  and  by  its  example  summons  it  to 
independence,  while  with  the  light  of  its  in- 
stitutions it  dazzles  the  Old  World,  and  calls 
it  to  be  free. 

And  so,  to-day,  the  nation  which  harasses 
the  tribes  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube ; which  thrusts  itself  bet  ween  the  Greeks 
and  their  ancient  conquerors,  the  Turks; 
which  absorbs  Poland  by  force ; which  sus- 
tains Bohemia  in  the  steady  recovery  of  its 
old  autonomy  ; which  is  at  once  a standing 
menace  to  Scandinavia  and  to  Germany,  to 
the  empire  of  Austria  and  the  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople; which  in  its  onward  march  dis- 
putes the  palm  of  Asiatic  domination  with 
all-powerful  England;  and  which  glories 
in  disciplining  under  the  glaive  of  its  em- 
perors fourteen  distinct  nationalities,  where- 
by it  may  carry  civilization  to  the  Orient  and 
infuse  new  life  into  the  West — the  nation 
which  is  animated  by  all  these  diverse  ideals, 
and  bears  all  these  vague  hopes  in  its  heart, 
is  Russia,  which  believes  itself  called  to  be 
the  sole  exponent  of  all  the  Sclavonic  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

A most  clouded  problem  is  this  of  Rus- 
sia. The  general  judgment  of  Europe  re- 
gards this  vast  domain,  touching  on  the  one 
hand  Germany,  the  land  of  modem  ideas, 
and  on  the  other  China,  the  land  of  antiqui- 
ty— regards  this  confused  agglomeration  of 
races  almost  as  unknown  to  them  in  reality 
as  were  the  Germanic  tribes  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  the  key-stone  of  unchangeable- 
ness, even  while  a few  Muscovite  writers 
have  already  undertaken,  with  strong  and 
dauntless  purpose,  a task  which  will  be,  as 
it  were,  a nursery  of  the  most  difficult  phases 
of  social  progress. 

I know  of  no  question  in  which  the  salient 
facts  are,  not  merely  opposed,  but  so  radical- 
ly contradictory,  and  in  which  the  contra- 
diction lacks  even  terms  and  means  whereby 
it  may  be  synthetized.  According  to  some, 
the  modem  world  is  even  more  hapless 
than  the  ancient.  To  the  Germanic  tribes, 
scattered  along  the  Rhenish  and  Danubian 
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shores,  the  ancients  looked  for  an  influx  of 
newer  blood  and  freer  institutions,  as  is 
shown  by  the  “ Apologies”  of  Tacitus,  where- 
in the  course  of  individual  independence  is 
traced  side  by  side  with  the  morbid  orgies 
of  the  empire,  and  in  the  verses  of  Lucan, 
when  he  says  that  beyond  the  Rhine  the 
principles  overthrown  by  Csesarism  on  the 
day  of  Pharsalia  and  on  the  night  of  Philip- 
pi arose  again  with  renewed  force.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Goths  might  have  been  and 
should  have  been  a healthful  renovation  for 
Rome.  But  these  Tartars,  whose  nature  is 
as  arid  as  their  own  Asiatic  steppes,  these 
Mongols,  habituated  to  obey  empires  as  rot- 
ten as  that  of  Byzantium  in  its  decadence, 
and  these  Cossacks,  savage  in  their  utter  in- 
culture,  and  vitiated  by  the  corroding  virus 
of  immorality,  hoard  in  their  veins  naught 
but  cankering  blood,  and  in  their  national 
life  naught  but  a giant  despotism,  like  those 
which  have  wasted  the  ancient  Orient  by 
cruel  wars,  and  paralyzed  it  by  rock-rooted 
theocracies. 

But  the  gloomy  pictures  wrought  by  the 
enemies  of  Russia  are  equaled,  on  the  other 
side,  by  the  apocalyptic  hopes  of  the  defend- 
ers and  friends  of  Russia.  According  to 
these,  it  is  reserved  for  the  Russians  to  fulfill 
the  mission  forecast  in  the  Hebraic  and 
Christian  prophecies,  and  to  be  the  extermi- 
nating angels  of  arrogant  Rome  and  unclean 
Babylon.  Although  our  age  is  not  an  age 
of  mystic  visions ; although  none  of  these 
contemporaneous  reformers  have  cried  to  us 
from  Patmos ; nor  seen  the  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks ; nor  beheld  the  semblance  of  the 
Son  of  Man  clothed  in  a white  garment,  with 
head  and  hairs  white  as  snow,  with  eyes  as 
a flame  of  fire,  and  whose  hand  held  gar- 
lands of  stars ; nor  the  throne  before  whose 
feet  glowed  a sea  of  glass,  and  around  which 
shone  a rainbow  of  a thousand  hues ; nor  the 
angels  holding  the  four  winds  of  the  earth ; 
nor  heard  the  curses  which  fell,  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  judgment  trump  and  the 
roar  of  the  universal  storm,  like  a fiery  rain 
upon  impure  Babylon — upon  that  great  city 
which,  corrupted  and  corrupting,  made  the 
world  drunken  with  the  cup  of  her  fornica- 
tion and  maddened  it  with  the  old  venom  of 
her  iniquities : although  this  mighty  relig- 
ious apocalypse  has  not  been  revealed  to 
them,  they  have,  indeed,  received  a true  so- 
cial revelation.  And  to  those  who  discov- 
ered no  means  of  overcoming  such  powerful 
interests,  such  political  hierarchies,  the  in- 
dustrial aristocracy  and  bureaucracy  brought 
in  by  the  French  revolution,  the  Muscovite 
writers  showed,  beneath  the  layers  of  mud 
imposed  on  the  soil  of  Russia  by  a des- 
potism of  German  origin,  the  Cossack — no- 
mad like  all  races  called  to  progressive  ends, 
free  as  the  wind  on  his  steppes,  individualist 
like  the  ancient  Germans  to  such  a point 
that  he  could  not  comprehend  either  the 


monarchy  or  the  state  itself  in  any  of  its 
forms,  and  socialist  to  the  point  of  ignoring 
individual  property,  and  living  among  his 
tribes  on  the  meagre  product  of  the  common 
labor  of  all  united  in  interests  and  in  spirit. 

Some  writer  has  called  the  Sclaves,  who 
form  the  soul  of  the  Russian  population, 
blonde  Arabs;  and,  in  fact,  behind  that 
white  and  rosy  complexion,  under  that  head 
of  golden  hair,  in  the  depths  of  those  blue 
eyes,  is  hidden  a soul  as  poetic  as  the  soul  of 
the  Semites,  endowed  with  the  same  gift  for 
the  expression  of  poetic  ideas  in  melancholy 
cadences.  And  if  they  resemble  the  Arab 
through  their  poetry  and  their  music,  they 
differ  from  the  Arab  in  their  gracious  and  so- 
ciable character,  their  universal  and  cosmo- 
politan spirit.  They  have  a marvelous  apti- 
tude for  all  social  studies,  and  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  human  languages.  They  pass 
readily  from  one  state  to  another,  and  still 
more  readily  forget  the  former  one,  just  as 
the  Goths  of  the  fourth  century  exchanged 
with  singular  ease  the  religion  of  nature  for 
the  religion  of  the  Arian  sect,  and  that  in 
turn  for  the  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Perhaps  from  this  reckless  mobility  comes 
the  reputation  for  fickleness  which  the 
Sclaves  have  acquired,  but  which  they  deny, 
calling  this  fickleness  a salutary  flexibility. 
Their  various  aptitudes  for  social  life  arise 
also  from  the  dissemination  of  this  race  over 
the  planet.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have 
lived  settled  upon  the  three  Mediterranean 
peninsulas,  and  on  the  southern  coast  of 
France.  The  Germans  lived  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Baltic,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  in  regions  of  uniform  character. 
But  the  Sclaves  inhabit  the  countries  from 
the  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  eternally  Greek, 
to  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  eter- 
nally Scandinavian ; from  the  regions  of 
classic  light,  of  the  arts — regions  essentially 
pictorial  and  sculpturesque,  where  the  art- 
ists of  plastic  form  are  inspired — to  the  inter- 
polar  regions,  where  to  half  a year  of  Boreal 
nights  reflected  on  the  silvery  deserts  of  ice 
succeeds  half  a^ear  of  grayish  days  illumi- 
nated by  a pallid  sun — nights  and  days 
which  invite  the  concentration  of  the  spirit 
in  thought. 

But  from  this  dissemination  the  Sclaves 
derive  continual  arguments  in  support  of 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  their  race,  and 
the  synthetic  character  of  their  spirit.  Ac- 
cording to  them  the  Sclavic  race  is  not  like 
the  Latin  race,  more  social  than  individual, 
founder  of  strong  states  and  of  universal 
religions,  but  always  approximating  Caesar- 
ism.  Nor  is  it  like  the  German  race,  which, 
through  its  individualist  tendencies,  its  spirit 
of  isolation,  its  denial  of  natural  equality 
among  men,  is  continually  approximating 
aristocracy.  The  Sclaves  have  within  them- 
selves the  marvelous  equation  of  liberty  and 
I equality,  of  society  and  the  individual,  of 
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the  humanitarian  spirit  and  the  personal 
spirit,  which  reconciles  all  that  is  efficacious 
in  socialism  for  the  redemption  of  the  people 
with  all  that  is  salutary  in  individualism  for 
the  complete  realization  of  human  rights. 
The  Sclaves  claim  the  title  of  the  most  truly 
synthetic  race  in  modern  history.  The  apol- 
ogists of  this  claim  rely  upon  the  following 
considerations : 

The  Sclaves  are  the  most  legitimate  chil- 
dren of  nature,  the  purest  custodians  of  the 
Aryan  blood.  The  Sclaves  called  husband- 
men by  the  Zend  name  of  aratai , which 
means  venerable.  In  their  mythology,  es- 
pecially in  the  Polish,  there  has  never  existed 
the  barbarous  god  of  war.  The  poor  culti- 
vator of  the  field  is  called  to  be  chief  of  the 
tribe  aud  of  the  race ; and  even  up  to  times 
near  our  own,  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  king  could  not  put  on  the  purple 
of  monarchy  without  first  assuming  the 
smock  of  the  farmer.  Their  cities  were 
called  vile,  which  means  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens.  The  jury  existed 
among  the  Serbs  before  it  did  among  the 
English.  The  ideal  of  the  Sclavic  society 
is  the  republican  ideal  of  the  Indo-European 
families,  which  engendered  the  states  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy,  but  heightened  by  an 
invincible  love  of  aggregation  without  any 
loss  of  personal  independence.  The  Sclaves 
are,  therefore,  the  people  destined  to  realize 
the  great  revolution  of  our  times.  As  the 
religious  gospel,  which  was  the  prologue 
of  our  civilization,  required  the  presence  of 
the  Germans  in  the  West,  the  social  gospel 
requires  in  the  West  the  presence  of  the 
Sclaves.  They  are  not,  they  could  not  be, 
the  militia  of  despots;  they  are,  and  they 
must  be,  by  their  temperament  and  their 
history,  the  soldiers  of  revolution. 

These  were,  in  truth,  novel  theories,  which 
changed  completely  the  common  idea  of  Eu- 
ropean policy.  The  dreamers,  the  friends 
of  reactionary  restorations,  have  always 
counted  upon  the  help  of  Russia.  They 
hoped  that  the  Cossacks  were  to  eradicate 
revolution,  and  bring  in  the  armed  reign  of 
immovable  authority  and  hierarchical  order. 
The  ideal  of  the  partisans  of  reaction  was 
found  in  that  Russian  empire  of  which  they 
had  but  confused  and  imperfect  knowledge, 
but  in  which  they  saw  the  czar  surrounded 
by  a luxurious  clergy,  a strong  army ; and  at 
the  feet  of  the  czar  hordes  of  people  drowsy 
with  the  stupid  indifference  of  slavery,  ready 
only  to  move  when  the  clarion  of  war  should 
call  them,  like  the  angel  of  the  last  judgment 
waking  the  dead,  to  hurl  them  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West,  to  bind  them  with  their  own 
chains,  under  the  lash  of  an  authority  semi- 
Asiatic  through  its  power  and  through  its 
origin.  What  a terrible  disillusion  to  find 
that  these  soldiers  of  authority  were  the 
most  radical  among  revolutionists,  the  best 
fitted  to  renew  the  blood  and  the  life  of  this 


society  which  the  absolutists  wished  to  be- 
witch with  ancient  superstitions,  and  sus- 
tain upon  traditional  bases ! 

One  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed 
most  in  Europe  to  the  diffusion  of  the  orig- 
inal thesis  of  which  I speak  is  Hertzen, 
who  is  now  dead,  after  having  been  for  a long 
time  the  victim  and  the  terror  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  and  his  race.  First  from 
London,  then  from  Geneva,  the  Russian 
writer,  in  a most  vivid  style,  warm  with 
faith  and  brilliant  with  poetry,  issued  his 
bold  appeals  to  the  Sclavic  race  to  fulfill 
their  providential  destinies.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I can  still  hear  him  repeating,  a little 
before  his  death,  his  revolutionary  struggles, 
his  audacious  conspiracies.  He  was  short  in 
stature,  with  a large  head,  long  fair  hair  like 
a Goth’s,  clear  complexion,  light  beard,  small 
luminous  eyes  like  those  of  the  Huns,  which, 
according  to  Fernandez,  so  terrified  the  de- 
generate Romans — all  the  traits  of  the  North- 
ern races ; but  he  had  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  vividness  of  his  speech,  in  the  warmth 
which  animated  it,  in  the  strong  emotion 
by  which  he  was  agitated,  in  the  sudden 
transitions  from  the  sublime  to  the  grotesque, 
in  the  marvelous  variety  and  the  inimitable 
grace,  all  the  warmth  aud  verve  of  the  men 
of  the  South.  To  write  the  story  of  Rus- 
sian revolution  he  had  written  his  own 
memoirs,  and  had  done  well,  because  his 
memoirs  summed  up  all  the  revolutionary 
events  which  took  place  in  reality,  and  all 
the  ideas  which  came  to  light  in  the  con- 
science of  Russian  thinkers.  Hertzen  was 
a democrat,  a republican,  a federalist ; and, 
in  addition,  devoted  himself  with  a special 
energy  to  the  diffusion  of  the  social  ideas 
which  are  destined  to  accomplish  the  eco- 
nomic emancipation  of  the  people. 

With  such  merits,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  he  very  soon  was  sent  into  exile 
in  Siberia.  Although  it  was  the  month  of 
April  when  the  paternal  Russian  government 
forced  him  to  undertake  his  journey,  the 
roads  were  covered  with  a thick  coating  of 
ice,  over  which  the  horses  of  his  carriage 
stumbled.  Among  the  numberless  priva- 
tions and  dangers  of  this  journey  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  barbarity  of  the  employes,  the 
foulness  of  the  official  taverns,  the  brutality 
of  the  gens-d’armes,  the  lamentations  of  the 
sub-prefects,  who  complained  of  any  absti- 
nence in  the  use  of  brandy — a government 
monopoly  through  which  they  were  inter- 
ested in  encouraging  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness, which  brought  them  annually  many 
millions  of  rubles. 

A people  corrupted  in  heart  by  despotism, 
and  poisoned  in  stomach  by  brandy,  would 
naturally  give  rise  to  official  administrative 
corruption.  There  in  Perm,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Siberia,  in  view  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
lived  a multitude  of  exiled  Poles,  under  the 
yoke  of  the  infamous  Russian  bureaucracy. 
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Hertzen  received  from  the  governor  strict 
orders  to  have  no  communication  with  them, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  governor  associa- 
ted him  with  them  every  Sunday  by  means 
of  official  tours  of  inspection.  Among  the 
exiles  he  knew'  one  as  miserable  in  fortune 
as  be  was  noble  in  soul.  He  had  gone  from 
France  to  Poland  to  assist  in  the  insurrection 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  sent  from  Po- 
land to  Siberia  to  expiate  his  crime  of  patri- 
otism. The  wife  of  this  martyr  came  in  the 
winter  season,  alone  and  on  foot,  without 
knowing  even  the  route,  guided  by  a blind 
instinct,  like  a bird,  sustained  by  love  in 
that  terrible  journey  from  Poland  to  Siberia, 
to  join  her  husband  in  the  solitude  and  the  | 
sorrow  of  exile.  The  Russian  employes  rav-  j 
aged  the  unhappy  territories  which  they 
governed  with  depredations  more  character-  i 
istic  of  conquerors  than  of  governors.  Among 
the  brutalities  then  common  is  related  that ‘ 
incredible  one  of  robbing  the  Jews  of  their 
little  children,  dressing  them  as  soldiers,  and, 
at  the  age  when  they  needed  most  the  affec-  ! 
tion  and  protection  of  their  homes,  giving  ! 
them  up  to  the  club  of  the  drill-sergeant  and  j 
the  cold  of  the  camps.  Hertzen  saw  many  | 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  recently 
recruited,  led  through  deserts  of  ice,  chilled  j 
by  the  frozen  winds  of  the  White  Sea,  their 
bodies  full  of  wounds  and  their  souls  full  of 
sadness,  falling  dead  by  hundreds  on  those 
desolate  steppes. 

From  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  Hertzen  was 
transferred  to  Yiatka,  where  there  was  a 
governor  who  had  formerly  been  a traveling 
mountebank,  a condemned  criminal  and  jail- 
bird, whose  good  chirograpby  and  industry 
in  writing  day  and  night  had  gained  the 
affection  of  a powerful  Russian  functionary, 
who  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  governor — 
a dignity  exercised  with  the  savage  and  li- 
centious cruelty  of  an  Eastern  satrap.  While 
this  governor  was  at  Perm  a noble  was  sent 
there,  who  arrived  accompanied  by  his  dog 
and  his  parrots.  Being  compromised  by  an 
eccentric  and  scandalous  intrigue,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  interned  in  Siberia,  and  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  invited  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  the  city  to  dine.  The  ban- 
quet was  a splendid  one,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  a large  and  savory  pasty  was  served. 
When  they  had  eaten  and  praised  it,  he  said, 

“ It  doesn’t  surprise  me  that  you  like  it,  be- 
cause it  was  made  of  the  flesh  of  my  dog.” 
And  with  that  he  threw  the  still  bloody  hide 
upon  the  table. 

Reading  the  annals  of  peoples  subjected  to 
despotism,  the  mind  is  easily  persuaded  that 
it  engenders  among  the’  highest,  as  among 
the  lowest,  a sort  of  madness.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  died  of  melancholy ; Nicholas,  it 
is  intimated,  of  virtual  suicide ; the  reigning 
czar  has  painted  in  every  trait  of  his  coun- 
tenance a profound  sadness.  General  Su- 
w arrow  waked  up  his  soldiers  by  crowing 


like  a cock  through  the  camp : singular  mor- 
al and  physical  infirmities,  like  those  which 
are  found  in  the  books  of  Tacitus  and  Sue- 
tonius. 

Therefore  I am  not  surprised  that  in  Rus- 
sia the  democratic  Hertzen  was  compelled  by 
force  to  be  the  servant  of  the  same  governor 
who  tortured  him,  and  in  the  same  district 
which  was  his  prison.  This  able  writer, 
with  his  restless  character,  his  haughty  spir- 
it, his  innovating  and  audacious  talent,  had 
to  submit  to  bureau  routine ; drawing  up  ta- 
bles of  statistics,  his  only  companions  the 
machines  of  the  service,  brought  up  to  dis- 
cipline, slavish  in  soul,  spies  by  education ; 
with  no  moral  sentiment,  with  no  elevated 
ideas ; wearing  their  duties  like  a chain,  re- 
garding their  enforced  service  as  a regular 
profession,  and  oppressing  the  peasants  who 
fell  under  their  administration,  robbing  and 
plundering  them  in  a thousand  ways,  as  if 
they  were  cattle  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
public  officers  for  service  or  slaughter.  As 
an  instance  of  the  unnatural  obedience  of  a 
people  directed  and  ordered  not  merely  by 
arbitrary  power,  but  by  caprice,  one  day  the 
Winter  Palace  was  burned.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  commanded  that  it  be  reconstruct- 
ed within  a year.  The  work  was  impossible 
in  the  time,  but  it  was  commanded,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  In- 
numerable workmen  died  of  fatigue.  This 
j barbarity  was  criticised  in  the  School  of 
| Engineers  by  one  of  the  students.  The  gov- 
. eminent  wished  to  know  who  was  the  au- 
dacious critic.  His  companions  refused  to 
denounce  him,  and  they  were  all  publicly 
whipped.  One  of  them,  to  escape  from  such 
degradation,  threw  himself  from  the  win- 
dow, and  was  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
flags  of  the  court.  It  is  thus  that  autocrats 
govern. 

And  this  government  was  still  more  cruel 
and  arbitrary  in  the  persons  of  its  agents 
and  governors  in  Siberia.  The  governor- 
general,  Pet  el,  in  every  way  oppressed  the 
unhappy  peasants,  and  forbade  that  their 
complaints  should  go  to  the  emperor,  opening 
their  letters  on  the  frontier,  and  chastising 
their  lamentations  as  crimes.  One  of  his 
own  sons  conspired  for  liberty,  and  was 
hanged.  When  he  was  in  the  chapel  his  in- 
human father  entered,  and  instead  of  sym- 
pathizing with  him,  angrily  abused  him. 
Such  is  the  death  of  conscience  and  the  suf- 
focation of  nature  among  those  destined  to 
be  the  tools  of  despotism.  The  son  an- 
swered in  these  words, 

u I die  for  an  idea,  father — for  the  hope  of 
relieving  my  country  in  future  of  governors 
like  you.” 

Such  an  enterprise  was  impossible.  One 
of  the  successors  of  Petel  built  the  roads  of 
his  province  by  the  same  proceedings  which 
Nicholas  adopted  to  rebuild  his  palace.  An- 
other, without  being  in  holy  orders,  said  mass 
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with  all  pomp  and  all  solemnity  on  Sundays 
in  his  chapel,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  arch- 
bishop. Another,  whenever  he  got  drunk, 
had  volleys  of  cannon  fired  in  the  fortress  to 
salute  as  a great  event  his  divine  inebriety. 
And  these  men  believed  themselves  infalli- 
ble. There  was  an  agent  of  the  administra- 
tion who  reported  among  the  dead  of  a cer- 
tain charitable  establishment  an  officer  who 
was  dangerously  ill,  but  by  some  happy 
chance  the  patient  did  not  die.  His  death 
was  nevertheless  announced,  his  subordi- 
nates were  promoted,  and  his  relatives  in- 
herited his  lands.  When  he  got  well,  and 
asked  for  the  restoration  of  his  rank  and  of 
his  estate,  the  government  refused,  because 
the  official  report  established  at  the  proper 
time  irrevocably  the  situation  and  the  state 
of  this  officer.  He  lived  a good  while  after- 
ward, although  for  the  government  he  was 
always  dead. 

80  it  is  that  the  Russian  peasants  count 
as  days  of  misfortune  those  when  they  see 
the  engineer  officers  coming  to  mark  out 
roads,  the  surveyor  to  measure  lands,  the 
priest  to  inquire  as  to  the  sacraments  re- 
ceived by  their  children ; and  they  know 
but  one  way  to  avoid  these  calamities — to 
give  them  a few  paper  rubles,  the  dry  fruit 
of  their  privations.  And  there  is  no  fear 
of  this  corruption  being  discovered,  because 
the  law  punishes  equally  the  briber  and  the 
bribed,  the  functionary  who  plunders  with 
threats  and  the  poor  man  who  is  plundered, 
him  who  is  forced  to  give  and  him  who  re- 
ceives the  money.  Impunity  is  therefore 
universal. 

From  Viatka  Hertzen  was  transferred  to 
Vladimir,  a city  nearer  Moscow,  this  com- 
mutation of  exile  having  been  granted  on 
the  occasion  of  the  journey  of  the  present 
emperor,  who  .was  at  that  time  hereditary 
prince.  The  first  two  periods  of  his  exile 
had  lasted  from  April,  1835,  to  January,  1838. 
Having  arrived  at  Vladimir,  the  awakened 
recollections  of  his  past  life,  the  sentiments 
of  his  ardent  heart,  led  him  to  unite  his  des- 
tiny with  a beautiful  and  intelligent  young 
lady,  for  whom  he  had  long  cherished  a deep 
affection.  She  was  of  his  own  family,  orphan- 
ed of  father  and  mother,  poor ; living  under 
the  protection  of  an  aunt  to  both  the  lov- 
ers, rich,  aristocratic,  reactionary,  and  self- 
ish, who  lived  shut  up  in  an  old  palace,  where 
the  ancient  furniture,  the  smoky  family  pic- 
tures hanging  on  the  tapestried  walls,  the 
armorial  bearings  embroidered  on  the  cur- 
tains, the  crystal  chandeliers  obscured  by 
time  and  smoke,  the  ornaments  of  ancient 
porcelain,  the  old  clocks  with  their  mourn- 
ful music,  the  servants  stiff  in  embroidered 
liveries,  the  old  attendants  dressed  in  the 
coat  and  cape  of  immemorial  usage,  the  mon- 
keys asthmatic  with  old  age,  and  the  par- 
rots which  from  old  age  were  losing  their 
feathers — all  bore  testimony  of  eternal  re- 


pulsion to  the  modem  spirit,  and  of  inac- 
cessible isolation  from  all  the  ideas  of  our 
age.  There,  in  that  feudal  house,  the  lovely 
Natalie,  deprived  of  all  affection,  imagined 
through  her  servitude  another  life,  other 
sentiments,  and  other  ideas.  Just  before 
the  departure  of  her  cousin  for  Siberia  she 
went  to  his  prison,  and  in  one  look  revealed 
to  him  her  love,  and  in  letters  clandestinely 
written  she  expressed  it.  Her  aunt  discov- 
ered the  relation,  and  wras  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  Natalie,  educated  by  her, 
should  marry  a convict,  a madman,  an  exile, 
a democrat,  a youth  fallen  into  the  disfavor 
of  the  clergy,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  czar. 
Hertzen  quietly  left  his  exile  at  Vladimir, 
went  to  Moscow,  persuaded  Natalie  to  meet 
him  in  a place  designated  beforehand,  and 
took  her  off  to  his  place  of  exile,  where  they 
were  united  in  marriage  before  God  and  man. 
This  love  was  soon  blessed  by  the  birth  of  a 
son,  who  came  to  complete  the  joy  of  these 
two  ardent  and  enthusiastic  souls. 

In  1839  his  exile  ended,  and  he  was  allow- 
ed to  go  to  Moscow,  where  he  found  his  old 
friends  devoted  to  the  work  of  philosophic 
thought  and  hopes  of  reform.  It  was  a sin- 
gular case,  and  one  which  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend among  Western  peoples.  This  rev- 
olutionist, always  persecuted,  was  always  an 
employ 6*  In  Viatka  he  had  been  attached 
to  the  government  of  the  province  in  the 
section  of  statistics;  in  Vladimir,  in  the 
office  of  the  official  journal.  The  Russian 
newspapers  of  that  time  merit  especial  no- 
tice. Under  that  strong  censorship,  and 
the  necessity  of  concealing  every  liberal 
thought,  the  nation  was  silent  and  gagged ; 
but,  in  compensation,  the  government  wrote 
without  restraint,  and  poured  torrents  of 
ink  over  the  people,  as  if  to  obscure  their 
conscience.  Nearly  every  minister  had  a 
newspaper,  and  every  governor  of  a prov- 
ince also.  To  edit  them  they  made  levies 
of  writers,  retaining  those  who  showed,  if 
not  a good  style,  at  least  a good  orthog- 
raphy ; and  their  whole  editing  consisted  in 
following  blindly  the  official  countersign. 

Scarcely  returned  from  exile,  Hertzen’s 
father  obliged  him  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  reserved 
for  him  another  position,  in  the  bureau  of 
heraldry.  Moscow  is  the  capital  of  Russian 
tradition,  the  capital  of  Russian  thought ; 
St.  Petersburg  is  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy,  the  capital  of  the  German  em- 
pire placed  above  the  Muscovite  spirit,  which 
never  has  ceased  to  revindicate  its  ancient 
predominance.  In  consequence  St.  Peters- 
burg is  a city  of  spies,  of  secret  police. 
There  the  waiter  at  a caffi  who  lights  your 
fire  is  a spy,  the  barber  who  induces  you  to 
talk  while  he  is  shaving  you  and  dressing 
your  hair,  the  washer  - woman,  the  mer- 
chant. The  banker  upon  whom  you  have  a 
letter  of  credit  watches  your  correspondence 
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like  a spy.  Spies  follow  you,  fasten  them- 
selves upon  your  acquaintance,  invisibly 
watch  your  sleep.  They  are  like  the  air 
which  surrounds  you  perpetually.  Hertzen 
happened  to  speak  one  day  of  the  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  which  rose  darkly  defined 
against  the  snow  before  the  door  of  the  ho- 
tel, and  called  to  mind  the  first  cry  of  lib- 
erty uttered  at  the  foot  of  the  statue.  An 
expressive  sign  imposed  silence  upon  him, 
recalling  to  him  the  danger  of  such  conver- 
sations in  the  residence  of  the  omnipotent 
emperor.  A few  days  afterward,  when  he 
had  forgotten  the  matter,  a gendarme  came 
to  his  house,  and  commanded  him  to  follow. 
Taking  him  in  a sledge,  he  conducted  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  Director-General  of 
Police,  who  brusquely  threatened  him  with 
a new  exile  to  Siberia.  “ But  why  I”  asked 
the  astonished  employ^,  who  could  not  im- 
agine the  cause  of  this  new  punishment, 
horrible  for  a married  man  with  children. 

“For  having  credited  and  divulged  the 
news  that  a gendarme,  an  employ 6 of  the 
imperial  police,  robbed  and  killed  an  inof- 
fensive passer-by  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
three  nights  ago.” 

“ But  if  all  the  world  is  talking  about  it  ?” 
replied  Hertzen. 

“ Such  intelligence  is  offensive  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  emperor  and  the  credit  of  the 
government,”  answered  the  general. 

The  worst  was  that  Hertzen  had  not 
spoken  of  the  matter  to  any  one  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, but  had  written  it  in  a letter  to  his 
father,  and  this  letter  cost  him  deep  humili- 
ations, family  troubles,  and  long  banishment, 
and  the  miscarriage  of  his  wife,  who  had 
been  startled  by  the  visit  of  the  gendarme, 
and  the  delay  of  her  husband  to  return, 
whom  she  imagined  already  condemned  to 
the  mines  of  Siberia — a punishment  worse 
than  death.  These  persecutions,  after  all, 
showed  the  remorse  of  the  emperor;  and 
what  punishment  could  there  be  for  despots 
if  it  were  not  for  the  remorse  that  torments 
their  consciences  and  the  danger  that  threat- 
ens their  lives!  They  smother  the  spirit 
of  man ; they  silence  the  voice  of  thought ; 
they  extend  solitude  over  conscience ; they 
quench  the  light  of  ideas.  There  are  no 
parties  in  their  empire;  there  are  no  con- 
troversies in  their  academies:  all  believe 
what  one  believes ; all  pray  publicly  to  God 
for  the  very  person  who  oppresses  and  de- 
grades them.  The  empire  is  in  peace  be- 
cause it  is  in  silence.  But  suddenly  a con- 
spiracy of  the  palace,  of  the  barracks,  or 
of  the  seraglio  bursts  forth.  The  courtier 
who  on  his  knees  kissed  tremblingly  the 
feet  of  the  oppressor  draws  a dagger  and 
strikes  him ; the  wife  who  abandoned  her- 
self to  his  caprices  pours  a few  drops  of 
poison  in  the  cup  of  his  debauch ; the  pre- 
torian  who  brandished  a lance  at  the  doors 
of  his  palace  to  ward  off  the  wrath  of  the 


people  turns  this  lance  against  his  lord 
and  dethrones  him.  As  the  tyrant  has  op- 
pressed human  nature,  nature  takes  upon 
him  tumultuous  vengeance.  As  he  has  cor- 
rupted all  consciences,  he  does  not  find  in 
adversity  a conscience  pure.  The  most  uni- 
versal and  most  human  sentiments  fiee  from 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  His  wife  despises 
him,  his  son  abhors  him,  his  father  curses 
him.  In  his  own  bed  lies  conspiracy.  His 
life  may  have  been  one  of  omnipotence  and 
of  pleasure,  but  his  death,  that  beginning 
of  immortality  to  great  souls,  is  misery  and 
pain.  Studying  the  end  of  despots,  I have 
been  sure  of  the  immortality  of  man,  the 
eternity  of  human  life,  because  it  is  in  their 
agony  that  justice  begins  for  them.  Roman 
history  is  the  experimental  physiology  of 
despotism.  Augustus,  who  dies  in  his  bed, 
dies  with  a sardonic  smile  on  his  lips,  with 
cold  skepticism  in  his  heart,  believing  his 
empire  a farce,  his  life  a comedy,  his  end 
the  exit  of  an  actor.  Tiberius  expires,  flee- 
ing from  the  Senate  and  from  his  conscience, 
in  the  house  of  Lucullus,  smothered  under 
the  pillows  of  his  bed,  without  knowing  to 
whom  will  descend  the  crown  which  was 
like  the  bridal  ring  with  which  he  had  wed- 
ded the  earth — already  hearing  the  noisy  de- 
light occasioned  by  the  news  of  his  death  in 
the  court  and  in  the  streets.  Caligula  is 
wounded  among  Asiatic  comedians,  and  ex- 
pires begging  in  vain  for  mercy  from  his 
executioners.  Claudius  is  poisoned  by  his 
own  wife.  Nero  wished  to  save  his  life  to 
change  from  a Caesar  to  a singer,  to  pass 
from  the  throne  to  the  theatre.  He  digs  his 
own  grave  to  occupy  a little  time,  begs  of 
his  companions  that  they  shall  kill  some  one 
else  to  show  him  how  to  die ; he  weeps  and 
supplicates  until,  after  a great  effort,  he 
passes  a sword  through  his  throat  and  dies 
in  desperation  and  shame.  Galba  falls  as- 
sassinated in  the  streets,  and  his  head,  sep- 
arated from  the  trunk,  rolls  through  the 
mire  like  a stone  in  a sewer.  Otho  commits 
suicide.  The  glutton  Yitellius  flies  with  his 
butcher  and  his  cook ; he  takes  refuge  in  a 
porter’s  lodge ; he  falls  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies;  denies  his  name  and  his  person;  is 
dragged  by  the  neck  with  a long  rope ; is 
conducted  in  the  midst  of  the  insults  of  the 
people,  who  rain  stones  and  filth  upon  him, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  tram- 
ple him  to  death  with  their  feet.  If  Ves- 
pasian died  drunk,  Titus,  his  eldest  son,  died 
of  melancholy,  in  his  litter,  weeping  like  a 
woman,  imagining  be  heard  the  threatening 
of  thunder  in  the  clear  heavens,  assailed  by 
visitations  of  infernal  terror.  And  Domitian, 
the  second  son,  died  wounded  in  the  stom- 
ach by  his  domestics,  struggling  with  a 
crowd  of  freedmen,  pretorians,  and  gladi- 
ators, who  insult  him,  spit  in  his  face,  strike 
him,  torture  him,  and  kill  him  with  howls 
of  rage  and  derisive  laughter.  And  thus 
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have  died  for  more  than  a century  the  des- 
pots of  Russia,  for  humanity  lives  under  in- 
evitable laws.  Peter  III.  is  persecuted  by 
Catherine  his  wife,  the  Pasiphae  of  the 
North,  the  coarse  fury  of  crowned  sensuality. 
When  he  was  in  prison  the  very  men  who 
promised  him  liberty  poisoned  him  in  secret 
in  a night  of  debauch,  in  an  orgie  of  min- 
gled blasphemy  and  brutality.  When  Peter 
felt  the  first  effects  of  the  poison  he  turned 
furiously  upon  the  assassins.  They  knew 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  as- 
sailed him  like  a mad  bull,  overcame  him  in 
spite  of  his  Herculean  efforts,  threw  him  to 
the  ground,  falling  all  about  him  in  his 
death-struggle,  until  they  killed  him  with  a 
thousand  wounds,  mashing  his  head  against 
the  floor.  The  next  day  the  afflicted  em- 
press deposited  in  a magnificent  catafalque 
the  body  of  her  husband,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  a Russian  general.  The  Russians 
have  a custom  of  kissing  the  lips  of  the 
corpses  of  their  friends.  The  masses  kissed 
the  corpses  of  the  czars.  When  they  kissed 
the  lips  of  Peter  III.  they  drank  the  poison, 
and  sudden  swellingB  appeared  on  their 
mouths,  so  corrosive  was  the  liquid  and  so 
implacable  was  the  loving  spouse  of  the 
czar.  Paul  I.  died  in  the  same  manner.  His 
servants,  his  domestics,  his  courtesans  pulled 
at  the  strings  by  which  this  savage  was 
strangled.  Alexander,  after  having  been 
the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  Napoleon ; after 
having  attempted  to  divide  with  him  the 
quarry  of  Europe ; after  having  witnessed 
the  burning  of  Moscow  and  the  victory  of 
Paris ; worn  out  in  body  by  indulgence,  and 
in  spirit  by  mystic  visions ; calling  himself 
now  a Messiah,  now  a minister  of  the  venge- 
ance of  God,  and  now  a criminal  lashed 
by  the  torments  of  conscience ; seeing  that 
the  greatest  empire  of  the  world,  which  car- 
ried in  its  diadem  the  diamonds  of  the  poles 
and  in  its  sandals  the  sapphires  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  most  numerous  horde  of 
serfs  known  to  modern  history,  still  were 
not  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition  nor  to 
mitigate  the  thirst  of  his  desires — shut  him- 
self up  like  a hermit  in  the  country,  and 
died  there,  in  the  manner  of  Titus,  among 
possessions  and  terrors,  half  mad,  furious 
against  himself,  jealous  of  himself,  without 
belief  in  humanity  or  hope  in  God.  Nich- 
olas, in  our  own  recollection,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  reverses,  and  recog- 
nized the  weakness  of  his  empire,  when  his 
physician  hung  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to 
keep  him  from  going  to  a review  on  a ter- 
ribly cold  day,  and  told  him  that  in  his  con- 
dition the  ride  would  be  suicide,  went  out 
desperately  in  search  of  death.  What  won- 
der, then,  if  those  who  died  in  this  way 
lived  in  fear  of  the  words  and  the  letters  of 
their  vassals  t Is  not  each  vassal  a victim, 
and  is  not  each  victim  a walking  corpse, 
without  conscience  and  without  soul,  be- 


cause these  die  exhausted  where  there  is  no 
liberty  f And  these  victims  inspire  in  his 
conscience,  whether  they  will  or  no,  a crowd 
of  remorseful  terrors. 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  re- 
counted prove  how  full  of  apprehensions  is 
the  life  of  a tyrant.  Alexander  Hertzen  had 
written  to  his  father  that  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  despot  assassinated  people 
in  the  streets  at  night.  By  this  Hertzen 
rendered  himself  liable  to  the  implacable 
punishments  of  despotism,  because  in  this 
way  he  disclosed  his  incorrigible  tendencies 
to  criticism,  which  is  revolution  in  the  con- 
science and  the  spirit.  But  his  exiles  were 
singular  ones.  He  was  treated  like  a prodi- 
gal son  of  a monarchical  and  aristocratic 
family.  He  passed  from  one  employment 
to  another  in  his  long  and  involuntary  jour- 
neys through  all  the  territory  of  Russia. 
From  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg he  went  to  the  Council  of  Regency 
at  Novgorod.  In  vain  did  one  of  the  most 
estimable  princesses  of  Russia  interest  her- 
self for  him.  Nicholas  was  indexible,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  capital 
and  start  for  the  provinces. 

The  Counselor  of  Regency  was  a sort  of 
minister  of  the  governors  of  provinces.  Ev- 
ery morning  the  counselors  had  to  put  on 
their  uniforms  and  their  swords  and  go  to 
the  reception  of  the  chief,  who  came  in, 
dragging  his  sabre  and  making  reverences, 
to  sign  the  different  documents  drawn  up 
the  day  before,  without  ever  taking  the 
trouble  to  read  them,  and  without  permit- 
ting any  commentary  upon  them,  although 
they  imagined  themselves  the  members  of  a 
deliberative  assembly.  Hertzen,  who  filled 
various  positions,  performed  the  duty  of  the 
inspection  of  police ; and  as  he  himself  was 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  he  was 
submitted  to  his  own  inspection.  Every 
week  the  report  came  to  him,  which  his  sub- 
ordinates left  blank  through  respect  for  him, 
and  he  wrote  himself  always  these  words, 
u Employed  in  the  service  of  the  emperor." 

In  this  position  he  was  enabled  to  do  im- 
portant service  to  two  classes  of  beings  equal- 
ly unfortunate — the  serfs  and  the  sectaries. 
These  latter  are  peasants  who,  dissenting 
from  the  official  religion,  betake  themselves 
to  the  deserts  throughout  Russia  to  save  the 
faith  of  their  souls,  the  treasure  of  their  be- 
liefs. The  sectaries  of  Novgorod  believed  in 
direct  revelation,  and  in  the  assistance  of 
a pure  spirit  which  communicated  immedi- 
ately with  them.  Paul  I.  wished  to  know 
the  old  chief  who  in  his  time  presided  over 
this  tribe.  The  old  man  presented  himself, 
and  as  it  is  a mark  of  respect  among  his  peo- 
ple to  remain  covered,  he  did  not  take  off 
his  fur  cap.  The  barbarous  czar  took  it  as 
a mark  of  disrespect,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  send  him  to  Siberia  and  burn 
the  village  where  he  harbored.  One  of  his 
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ministers,  several  days  after,  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  and  told  him  that 
they  had  not  complied  with  either  order, 
awaiting  the  calmer  confirmation  of  the 
czar.  He  did  not  confirm  them,  and  the 
sectary  was  shut  up  in  a convent,  where  the 
purity  and  abnegation  of  his  life  were  a 
source  of  great  edification  to  the  gluttonous 
and  drunken  Muscovite  monks.  Persecu- 
tions increased  the  number  of  the  sectaries. 
The  young  republican  was  able  frequently  to 
show  favor  to  these  innocent  people,  and  to 
relieve  them  from  great  annoyances. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  afford  any  protec- 
tion to  the  field  laborers,  because  in  effect- 
ing this  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  quarrel- 
ing with  the  nobles.  Nevertheless  he  af- 
forded such  protection  as  was  in  his  power ; 
but  what  could  he  do  against  the  fatal  press- 
ure of  institutions  ? A female  serf  entered 
the  dining-room  with  a tea-pot  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  governor's  child,  in  going 
out,  stumbled  against  her  and  burned  his 
hand.  What  punishment  could  the  master 
invent  for  this  involuntary  fault  ? That  of 
retaliation.  He  commanded  her  child  to  be 
brought,  a boy  of  twelve  years,  and  plunged 
his  hand  into  boiling  water. 

The  military  colonies  were  a creation 
worthy  of  the  sinister  fancies  of  the  Middle 
Ages — all  the  delirium  of  despotism  above, 
and  the  horrors  of  servitude  below.  At 
their  head  was  one  of  those  generals  who 
in  themselves  contained  all  the  vices  of  the 
Muscovite  empire — the  ferocity  of  the  Tar- 
tar, the  pride  of  the  Mongol,  and  the  indif- 
ference of  the  German  drill-sergeant  reduced 
to  a machine  by  the  discipline  of  the  great 
Frederick.  He  was  called  Araktcheief.  He 
had  an  insolent  and  vulgar  mistress,  who 
beat  her  serfs,  and  they  assassinated  her. 
The  despot  wet  his  handkerchief  in  the 
blood  of  the  woman,  placed  it  near  his 
heart,  and  swore  to  take  a terrible  venge- 
ance. Although  the  assassin  was  his  own 
cook,  it  was  long  before  the  latter  was  dis- 
covered. In  the  mean  while  the  prisons 
were  filled  with  guiltless  people,  and  their 
bones  were  broken  continually  upon  the 
rack.  Even  passers-by  were  seized  and  tor-  j 
tured  with  the  rack  and  the  knout.  The  ty-  | 
rant,  in  his  savage  wrath,  indulged  in  horri-  j 
ble  cruelties.  He  suspected  a poor  innocent : 
woman,  and  subjected  her  to  torture  in  the 
very  palace  where  he  lived.  The  unhappy  j 
creatnre  was  pregnant,  and  begged  for  pity,  ! 
not  for  herself,  but  for  her  unborn  child. 
There  was  no  pity.  Under  the  torture  of 
the  rack  she  died  giving  birth  to  a child — 
murdered  before  its  life  began.  I 

The  spirit  of  the  young  democrat  burned 
in  the  presence  of  these  sad  examples  of  : 
despotism.  One  day  when  he  was  in  the  j 
palace  of  the  governor  a peasant  woman  , 
presented  herself  to  beg  for  mercy  from  a j 
sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon  her  I 


to  leave  her  only  son  and  be  banished  for 
life  to  Siberia.  But  as  Hertzen  could  do 
nothing  for  her,  he  presented  his  resignation 
of  an  office  which  could  only  be  exercised 
by  the  cruel,  and  could  only  bring  profit  to 
j extortioners ; and  he  went  back  to  Moscow 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

His  life  in  Novgorod  was  a sad  one.  Fre- 
quently he  was  attacked  by  hypochondria, 
which  saddened  all  those  who  surrounded 
him.  Natalie  naturally  suffered  most.  A 
woman  essentially  affectionate  in  nature 
wishes  to  reduce  the  entire  life  of  her  lover 
or  of  her  husband  to  sentiment,  to  shut 
him  up  in  her  inmost  heart,  and  to  make 
of  love  the  only  earth,  the  only  heaven  of 
the  loved  object.  As  all  her  felicity  con- 
sists in  the  domestic  circle,  she  imagines  it 
possible  to  abridge  in  this  way  the  widest, 
the  most  expansive  and  multiform  life  of 
man.  One  who  has  her  existence  outside 
of  herself,  in  the  shelter  of  another  heart, 

' in  the  warmth  of  a sentiment,  needing  the 
light  of  cherished  eyes  more  than  the  light 
I of  day,  and  the  breath  of  love  more  than 
! the  air  of  heaven,  does  not  comprehend 
that  there  should  be  for  a man  any  other 
world  than  the  w'orid  of  home,  any  other 
care  than  the  care  of  the  family,  any  other 
life  than  that  of  the  affections,  the  recollec- 
tions, and  the  hopes  which  are  for  her  es- 
| sential  to  existence.  She  is  a creature  of 
love,  and  therefore  a creature  of  jealousy. 
She  desires  that  her  ecstasies  should  be 
shared  by  the  man  whom  6he  loves  with 
that  sublime  egotism  without  which  she 
j considers  love  a vanity  and  falsehood. 
Therefore,  when  she  sees  that  politics  or 
science  absorbs  much  of  the  life  of  man, 
politics  and  science  take  plastic  forms  in 
her  imagination,  and  become  lovely  rivals 
that  snatch  away  from  her  the  affection 
which  she  jealously  demands,  like  an  intol- 
erant worship  offered  to  the  divinity  of  her 
love.  Natalie  was  a woman  of  extraordi- 
nary merit.  She  had  exchanged  a palace 
for  exile,  a rich  inheritance  for  an  exalted 
passion.  Her  affection  toward  Alexander 
was  so  great  that  she  lost  in  his  arms,  and 
in  the  continual  communication  of  his  ideas, 
the  religion  learned  in  the  cradle  and  prac- 
ticed at  home.  She  took  down  the  little 
Byzantine  altar  full  of  Greek  saints,  she  ex- 
tinguished the  lamps  which  burned  before 
the  altar,  she  silenced  the  prayers  upon  her 
lips,  the  ancient  faith  in  her  heart,  and  em- 
bracing the  philosophic  ideas  of  her  hus- 
band, changed  all  that  poetry  and  those 
legends  perfumed  with  incense,  embellished 
by  history,  accompanied  by  the  solemn  mu- 
sic of  the  Greek  liturgy,  and  adored  tlirougli 
ages  and  ages  — she  exchanged  all  these 
for  the  rude  formulas  of  the  Hegelian  sci- 
ence of  her  husband.  Such  is  woman.  She 
surrenders  to  her  lover  heart  and  conscience, 
faith  and  hope ; and  without  him  she  does. 
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not  wish  for  heaven,  and  with  him  she  be- 
lieves she  can  find  happiness  even  in  hell. 
In  this  state  of  exaltation  Natalie  complain- 
ed that  Alexander  should  be  sad  in  Novgo- 
rod when  she  was  in  Novgorod,  who  only 
lived  for  him,  and  in  whose  love  had  van- 
ished even  her  religion  and  her  faith. 

It  is  true  that  the  morals  of  the  schismatic 
Greek  clergy  were  little  fitted  to  maintain 
faith  in  pure  hearts.  Hertzen  narrates  in 
his  memoirs  the  death  of  a servant  of  his, 
accidentally  drowned.  Father  I^in  was  the 
name  of  the  priest  of  that  locality.  When 
the  corpse  was  lying  cold  in  his  presence,  in 
the  midst  of  the  religious  ceremonies  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  Father  Ivan  asked  for 
something  to  eat,  and  especially  for  some- 
thing to  drink.  At  the  moment  when  he 
left  the  house  with  the  corpse,  intoning 
the  verses  of  the  ritual,  he  interrupted  his 
song  to  ask  if  the  funeral  supper  would  be  a 
good  one.  He  had  the  custom  of  drinking 
at  all  religious  festivities  until  he  fell  dead 
drunk  on  the  floor.  The  peasants  would 
then  pick  him  up  like  a sack,  throw  him 
in  his  cart,  and  leave  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  the  mule;  and  this  animal,  more  intel- 
ligent and  less  vicious  than  the  Lord’s 
anointed,  took  him  instinctively,  without 
need  of  a driver,  to  his  house.  As  a gener- 
al role,  his  spouse  welcomed  him  in  a similar 
state  of  alcoholic  beatitude.  The  only  strong 
head  in  the  family  was  the  daughter  of  | 
the  holy  pair,  who  would  toss  off  enormous 
glasses  of  brandy  or  rum,  and  never  lose  her 
grave  and  serene  stolidity  of  deportment  any 
more  than  if  her  head  had  been  made  of  stone. 
Drunkenness  was  not  the  only  vice  of  the 
holy  father;  he  was  also  accused  of  an  in- 
ordinate fondness  for  the  property  of  others. 
Hertzen  says  he  carried  this  eccentricity  to 
the  point  of  robbing  his  own  sacristan.  The 
immorality  of  his  life  was  not  compensated 
by  any  brightness  of  intelligence.  He  knew 
no  Greek,  no  Latin,  and  could  with  difficulty 
mutter  between  his  teeth  some  unintelligible 
prayers.  He  frequently  shocked  the  cred- 
ulous peasants  by  assuring  them  that  the 
prayers  which  he  uttered  and  the  masses 
which  he  said  were  not  worth  a glass  of 
brandy.  We  can  not  but  admire  the  Rus- 
sian clergy. 

After  1840  Alexander  Hertzen  went  to  Mos- 
cow, where,  through  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  received  a rich  inheritance,  and  from  Mos- 
cow to  St.  Petersburg  in  1845,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  all  his  social 
influence  to  obtain  a passport  to  go  abroad. 
When  he  left  Russia,  with  her  absolute  em- 
peror at  the  summit  and  her  hordes  of  serfs 
at  the  base,  with  her  demoralized  and  intol- 
erant clergy,  with  her  army  at  the  service  of 
any  despotism,  with  her  police  who  filled 
with  espionage  every  retreat  from  the  do- 
mestic hearth  to  the  shop  of  the  barber, 
with  universities  governed  by  soldiers  like 


barracks,  with  her  nationalities  bound  and 
tortured,  with  her  different  races  bowed  un- 
der the  lash,  Hertzen  breathed  freely,  and 
felt  the  revolutionary  sentiment  reviving 
and  growing  when  he  saw  the  uneclipsed 
shining  of  thought  in  conscience,  and  the 
serene  flow  of  speech  from  lips  without 
gags;  saw  the  press  bloom  like  a tree  di- 
urnally  renewed,  scattering  leaves  freighted 
with  ideas,  universities  discussing  all  the 
various  systems  which  form  the  world  of 
science,  and  from  the  tribune,  that  high 
moral  mountain,  heard  the  noble  aspira- 
tions of  peoples  embodied  in  admirable  dis- 
courses, the  masses  gathering  at  the  polls  to 
lend  greater  force  and  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment of  civilization  toward  its  natural  end — 
the  realization  of  justice.  He  never  wearied 
in  the  enjoyment  of  this  marvelous  spectacle, 
until  to  his  eyes  his  former  life,  passed  in 
servitude,  in  silence,  in  misery,  in  the  per- 
secutions of  the  police,  in  the  slavery  of  life 
and  of  thought,  seemed  like  a dream  of  death 
in  the  shade  of  a rotting  sepulchre. 

Then  Hertzen  felt  a great  passion  for  the 
revolutionary  propaganda  in  his  country, 
and  believed  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
orthodoxy  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  the 
semi -Mongol,  semi -German  despotism  of 
the  court,  in  the  Cossack  race  there  were 
still  traits  of  independence — individualist 
qualities,  an  intensely  personal  spirit,  brill- 
iant faccdties — which  rendered  it  capable 
of  a rule  as  liberal  as  that  of  the  American 
people.  Hertzen  considered  the  Cossacks  a 
species  of  Continental  Saxons,  restless,  war- 
like, nomad ; hearing  always  a voice  which 
whispered  liberty  to  them,  and  which  im- 
pelled them  forward  as  if  to  the  destruction 
of  some  old  empire  and  the  construction  of 
some  new  society.  And  if  the  Cossacks  ap- 
peared to  him  in  this  light,  the  Sclaves  were 
something  more — through  their  municipal 
genius,  their  community  of  property  and  of 
instruments  of  labor ; through  their  mixture 
of  the  most  individual  independence  with 
the  most  social  spirit  (qualities  derived  from 
their  privileged  nature) — the  people  best 
fitted  to  found  upon  new  bases  of  solidarity 
and  of  harmony  the  economic  life  of  modern 
democracy. 

In  his  opinion,  what  these  people  wanted 
was  a voice  to  awaken  them — a clarion 
which,  resounding  in  their  ears,  would  call 
them  to  life  and  to  the  struggle  for  justice 
in  society.  After  having  assisted  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  revolution  of 
February  in  Paris,  Alexander  Hertzen  re- 
tired to  London,  and  there  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a newspaper  in  Russian  and  in 
French,  called  the  Tocsin.  At  this  great  dis- 
tance a Russian  newspaper  seems  a matter 
of  little  interest  to  an  emperor  sitting  on  a 
throne  so  lofty;  but  it  was  not  so.  The 
cursed  sheet  fell  into  his  hands  as  if  it  rained 
from  heaven.  He  found  it  in  his  garden,  in 
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his  palace,  in  his  bed-chamber.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  gust  of  wind  blew  it  to  him. 
Nicholas  felt  keenly  the  publication  of  this 
sheet,  which  denounced  all  the  brutalities 
of  his  government.  He  felt  it  through  for- 
eign kings  and  peoples,  through  the  Rus- 
sian emigration  wandering  through  Europe, 
through  his  own  people,  to  whose  ears  he  fear- 
ed that  the  word  might  arrive,  creative  of 
new  thoughts.  When  Hertzen  asked  for  the 
first  time  his  passport  of  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas, the  emperor  with  his  own  hand  wrote 
in  pencil  on  the  margin,  “ Too  soon.”  The 
powerful  influence  of  the  Princess  Olga  Alex- 
androvna,  the  sister-in-law  of  Orloff,  at  one 
time  the  mistress  of  George  IV.  of  England, 
and  directress  of  the  conspiracy  which  assas- 
sinated the  Emperor  Paul  I.,  gained  the  pass- 
port for  him.  How  Nicholas  must  have  re- 
gretted having  allowed  the  escape  of  a man 
who  bore  to  the  knowledge  of  foreign  na- 
tions the  revolutionary  germs  deposited  by 
nature  and  by  history  in  the  bosom  of  Rus- 
sia ! He  ordered  him  to  return,  and  natural- 
ly Hertzen  refused.  He  then  confiscated  all 
the  property  which  he  had  in  Russia.  The 
blows  of  Hertzen  redoubled  as  the  wrath  of 
Nicholas  increased.  The  emperor  must  have 
believed,  as  Philip  II.  believed,  in  his  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  the  life  and  the  soul 
of  his  vassals  as  czar  and  as  pope.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Philip  II.  that,  having  some  scruples 
in  ordering  an  assassination,  he  put  them  to 
rest  with  the  thought  that  the  life  of  his 
vassals  belonged  to  their  king.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  virtue  of  an  analogous  train  of 
reasoning  Nicholas  sent  certain  detectives 
to  London  against  the  revolutionary  writer, 
with  more  of  the  air  of  assassins  than  of 
judges.  The  new  ideas,  in  spite  of  the  iron 
hand  which  weighed  upon  the  consciences 
of  the  Russians,  had  extended  so  far  as  to 
create  another  secret  police  face  to  face  with 
the  secret  police  of  the  emperor.  Hertzen 
knew  the  imperial  detectives,  who,  with  pre- 
tenses of  friendship,  surrounded  him  in  Lon- 
don. He  once  invited  one  of  them  to  drink 
with  him  at  a tavern,  and  when  the  rascal 
was  indulging  in  the  highest  flight  of  revo- 
lutionary eloquence,  Hertzen  drew  out  a 
photographic  portrait  made  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, at  the  foot  of  which  were  written  these 
words,  “ A spy  of  Nicholas.”  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  surprise  of  the  poor  wretch. 
At  the  death  of  Nicholas  and  the  accession 
of  the  new  czar  the  persecutions  became  less, 
and  the  opposition  of  Hertzen  was  also  mod- 
erated. The  law  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  captivated  him,  and  gave  rise  in  his 
mind  to  new  hopes  of  the  grand  ministry  of 
the  Sclavic  race  in  the  modern  world.  From 
London  he  next  transferred  his  journal  to 
Geneva. 

In  his  Swiss  retirement  he  diffused  revo- 
lutionary ideas,  and  with  them  the  hope  of 
a true  renovation  of  his  race,  and,  with  this 


example,  of  all  Europe.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  these  earnest  occupations  the  po- 
litical congress  of  Geneva  took  place,  which 
was  called  a peace  congress,  and  became  a 
republican  congress.  Revolutionary  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  peoples  united  in  this 
assembly.  One  of  the  first  invited  to  the 
council  of  the  new  dogmas  was  the  Russian 
writer  who  had  so  labored  for  the  diffusion 
of  these  dogmas  in  desert  steppes  and  among 
primitive  races.  Notwithstanding  his  revo- 
lutionary character,  Hertzen  declined  to  as- 
sist at  the  revolutionary  congress,  and  ex- 
cused himself  with  reference  to  the  Russian 
question,  thinking  that  the  democrats  of  the 
West  could  never  be  just  toward  his  nation, 
and  toward  the  hopes  which  his  nation,  un- 
known to  the  world,  retained  in  its  heart. 
He  was  not  deceived.  The  novel  preten- 
sions of  renovation  from  Sclavic  municipali- 
ties and  the  Cossack  blood  seemed  too  ambi- 
tious. They  excited  great  opposition,  or  at 
least  great  surprise,  among  the  revolutionary 
men  of  the  West.  A German  exile  uttered 
in  the  Congress  a vehement  discourse  against 
the  Sclaves  in  general  and  against  Russia 
in  particular.  He  bitterly  criticised  their 
Cossack  pope,  mitred  and  on  horseback, 
with  a sabre  at  his  belt  and  the  cross  in  his 
hands ; his  religion,  with  its  contempt  of 
any  other  faith,  based  on  a haughty  ortho- 
doxy ; his  hordes  of  people,  hungry  and  cold, 
cherishing  the  hope  of  continual  feasting  in 
lands  of  beneficent  warmth  ; their  historic 
pretensions  to  represent  in  the  bosom  of  a 
savage  barbarism  the  ancient  and  pure 
Greek  spirit;  their  hordes  of  Scythians, 
half  beast,  half  human,  commanded  by  rene- 
gade Germans,  a continual  menace  to  the 
Western  civilization  ; their  ogre  - generals, 
archi-Asiatic,  reared  in  the  desert,  to  prepare 
new  Mongolian,  Tartar,  and  Calmuck  inva- 
sions ; their  Messianic  pamphleteers,  brought 
up  under  the  lash  of  the  police,  servile  imi- 
tators of  Western  culture  in  form,  and  ene- 
mies of  that  culture  in  substance,  who  put 
forward  as  the  hope  of  the  world  the  bar- 
barous Russo -Sclavic  institutions,  stained 
with  the  corrosive  gangrene  of  primitive 
and  brutal  communism. 

It  is  evident  that  Hertzen  had  justly  fear- 
ed the  Western  democrats.  This  discourse 
did  not  succeed  in  being  read,  because  such 
an  attack  upon  a people  roused  all  the  peo- 
ples and  produced  universal  protests;  but 
being  afterward  printed  in  Brussels  and 
scattered  profusely,  written  in  a style  full 
of  dazzling  imagery,  and  with  those  salient 
tones  natural  to  the  German  humor,  the  dis- 
course of  Borkheim  attained  great  success 
through  its  presentation  of  the  folly  of  a 
people  in  the  torments  of  slavery,  and  under 
the  sceptre  of  autocrats,  not  only  refusing 
redemption,  but  even  pretending  to  be  itself 
Messiah  and  Redeemer. 

Hertzen  spoke  with  a certain  contempt 
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of  the  men  of  the  West.  He  found  among 
all  of  them  traces  of  the  precarious  position 
which  the  majority  of  writers  hold  in  our 
countries.  He  considered  them  gifted  with 
brilliant  but  eccentric  faculties,  lacking  the 
universal  aptitudes  which  he  discovered  in 
his  Sclavic  race.  Nevertheless  this  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  his  race  never  induced  him 
to  share  in  the  ideas  of  the  Pan-Sclavists. 
These  involved  the  necessity  of  combating 
the  German  culture  brought  in  by  the  reign- 
ing family,  of  closing  the  period  initiated  in 
St.  Petersburg  contrary  to  the  ancient  Rus- 
sian spirit,  of  reviving  the  national  life  with 
its  pure  democracy  and  its  Byzantine  Church, 
freeing  it  from  the  Germanism  unfortunately 
imported  by  Peter  I.  into  the  midst  of  a 
people  whole  in  their  originality  and  pure  in 
their  manners.  Hertzen  believed  also  that 
Russia  possessed  general  elements  of  civili- 
zation and  progress.  The  individual  and 
social  nature  of  the  Cossacks ; their  sense  of 
personality ; their  passionate  love  of  socie- 
ty; the  patriarchal  farm  life;  the  workshop, 
an  association  of  laborers  where  each  work- 
ed for  all  and  all  for  each ; the  common  life 
of  the  farm ; the  reunion  of  the  peasantry  in 
assemblies ; the  reunion  of  the  assemblies  in 
self-governing  cantons — all  these  character- 
istics, improved  by  the  modern  spirit  of  lib- 
erty and  equality,  the  product  of  so  many 
ages  of  spiritual  elaboration,  might  serve  as 
the  revelation  of  a new  era  in  history.  In 
Hertzen’s  opinion  the  Sclaves,  with  their 
restless  and  eager  disposition,  their  enter- 
prising and  audacious  will,  as  sensitive  and 
fantastic  as  they  were  strong  and  brave, 
lacking  in  spontaneity,  and  having  a surplus 
of  the  spirit  of  assimilation,  communicative 
without  ever  losing  their  own  character,  and 
original  without  losing  the  universal  human 
spirit,  are  of  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  the 
best  adapted  to  pass  from  the  ancient  auto- 
cratic regimen  to  the  new  federal  rule,  and 
to  solve,  without  sacrificing  the  individual 
to  society,  or  society  to  the  individual,  all 
social  problems. 

These  aspirations  are  not  without  illu- 
sion. The  Russian  publicist  traced  this  idea 
in  the  times  of  the  French  empire.  That 
eclipse  of  the  human  conscience  appeared  to 
him  eternal  night.  The  revolutionary  peo- 
ples, after  all  their  marvelous  crusades  for 
liberty,  were  wrapped  in  a brutal  sleep  at 
the  feet  of  despotism.  Like  spectres  came 
back  those  last  days  of  the  ancient  society, 
in  which  the  citizens  raised  altars  and  ren- 
dered vows  and  offerings  to  the  Caesars  who 
freed  them  from  the  oppressing  weight  of 
their  liberties.  In  such  degradation  the 
people,  brutalized  and  vicious,  asked  each 
other,  whenever  a fresh  effort  was  made  to 
wake  them  to  liberty,  “What  is  liberty V7 
We  have  seen  something  analogous  in  the 
Western  civilization  in  those  days  in  which 
Hertzen  wrote  his  books.  And  as  the  .mon- 


archy of  the  Ptolemys  and  the  Augustuses 
inspired  the  Eclogue,  the  true  voice  of  na- 
ture in  the  midst  of  arbitrary  combinations 
of  despotism,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Csssars 
drove  the  historian  Tacitus  to  draw  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Germans  independent  in  their 
woods,  and  emancipated  from  society  for 
the  better  preservation  of  their  individual 
liberties — a blessing  stolen  from  Rome  by  an 
eternal  dictatorship,  and  lost  through  an  in- 
curable weakness — so  when  we  were  all 
complaining  of  the  military  despotism  tri- 
umphant in  the  heart  of  Europe,  it  was  a 
consolation  and  hope  to  refresh  and  elevate 
the  spirit,  faint  and  thirsting  for  faith,  in  the 
pure  life  of  the  fields,  with  their  patriarchal 
nomad  race,  enjoying  in  the  midst  of  priva- 
tions the  inestimable  treasure  of  liberty. 

But  we  must  admit  that  these  patriarchal 
customs,  this  life  in  common,  this  community 
of  labor,  this  absence  of  all  individual  au- 
tonomy, is  not  only  the  property  of  the  Cos- 
sacks disseminated  in  the  Russian  empire ; 
it  belongs  as  well  to  all  primitive  races,  to 
all  societies  in  the  innocence  of  infancy,  to 
all  nomad  peoples,  to  all  those  ancient  and 
distant  epochs  of  complete  fusion  between 
man  and  nature  in  which  the  soul  is  fast- 
ened to  the  earth  as  an  embryo  to  the  womb. 
We  must  fall  very  low  before  peoples  like 
the  Helleno-Latin,  who  have  given  taste  to 
humanity,  who  have  produced  civil  law, 
who  have  rendered  the  human  spirit  divine 
with  their  idea  of  the  Word,  who  have  edu- 
cated nomad  races  in  social  religion  and  dis- 
cipline, who  have  brought  to  the  modem 
world  the  great  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
contained  in  the  Renaissance,  and  to  modem 
society  the  principles  of  justice  contained  in 
the  French  revolution — before  they  can  stoop 
to  take  as  their  ideal  those  social  states 
through  which  the  aboriginal  tribes  passed 
during  the  distant  ages  of  their  long  history. 

And  what  I say  of  the  Helleno-Latin  race, 
I repeat  of  those  Germanic  races  who  have 
founded  individual  liberty  in  their  munici- 
palities ; who  have  brought  forth  the  mod- 
em conscience  in  the  Reformation;  who 
have  educated  the  Puritans,  the  apostles 
and  the  martyrs  of  democracy ; who  have 
given  to  the  world  the  jury  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  the  federation  and  the 
republic  of  America ; who  have  illuminated 
the  modem  conscience  with  philosophic 
ideas — labors  which  would  be  called  sterile, 
and  faith  which  would  be  called  barren,  if 
within  this  large  series  of  ideas  there  did 
not  exist  the  social  idea  called  to  redeem 
the  fourth  estate  from  its  economic  servi- 
tude, without  any  encroachment  upon  the 
fundamental  human  rights  to  which  we  owe 
the  full  possession  of  our  being  and  pleni- 
tude of  our  life. 

In  philosophy  Hertzen  belongs  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  followers  of  Hegel : nature 
for  the  only  existence,  the  present  life  for  all 
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life,  the  movement  of  ideas  for  the  only  ideal. 
This  is  his  science.  You  will  not  seek  in  it 
for  any  absolute  principle ; it  is  a continual 
procession  of  shadows  which  go  and  come 
like  the  danse  macabre  of  our  medieval  ca- 
thedrals. When  I contemplate  these  scien- 
tific systems,  life  in  them  appears  to  me  a 
river  without  source  and  without  issue,  roll- 
ing its  waves  eternally  through  a purpose- 
less channel.  The  world  of  the  future  needs 
an  ideal.  An  ideal  can  not  be  without  ideas, 
and  ideas  can  only  be  found  in  the  uncon- 
ditional, the  absolute.  I have  never  be- 
lieved that  to  dethrone  the  kings  of  the 
earth  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  idea 
of  God  in  the  conscience,  nor  the  hope  of 
immortality  in  the  soul.  I have  always  be- 
lieved the  contrary — that  souls,  deprived  of 
these  great  principles,  fall  collapsed  in  the 
mire  of  the  earth  to  be  trodden  by  the 
beasts  that  perish.  Give  to  man  a great 
idea  of  himself,  tell  him  that  he  bears  God 
in  his  conscience  and  immortality  in  his  life, 
and  you  will  see  him  rise  by  this  fortified 
sentiment  of  his  dignity  to  reclaim  those 
rights  which  assure  him  the  noblest  inde- 
pendence of  his  being  in  society  and  in 
nature. 

Alexander  Hertzen  had  proposed  to  him- 
self to  move  the  Russian  world  with  the 
most  extreme  ideas  of  the  West,  and  to  move 
the  Western  world  with  ingenious  para- 
doxes in  regard  to  the  Russian.  To  his  nat- 
uralism in  philosophy,  to  his  socialism  in 
politics,  he  united  a clear  understanding  of 
the  physical  sciences  and  a brilliant  study 
of  modern  literature.  He  shines  as  a writ- 
er by  his  variety  of  tone,  by  his  neatness  of 
diction,  by  his  apt  antitheses,  by  the  mar- 
velous flexibility  of  his  speech,  and  his  apt- 
itude for  joining  without  discord  the  gro- 
tesque to  the  sublime  through  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  delicate  shades  of  ideas  and  gra- 
dations of  style.  If  he  frequently  pushes 
his  principles  to  extremes,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  Englishman,  the  Ameri- 
can, the  Swiss,  who  have  lived  always  amidst 
the  realities  of  politics,  understand  the  ob- 
stacles, and  do  not  propose  to  destroy  them 
with  legends  and  dreams,  but  with  practical 
and  positive  reforms.  The  people  in  prison 
fill  their  jails  with  fancies.  Hertzen  him- 
self says  that  the  Sclave  resembles  the  Arab 
in  cradling  himself  often  on  the  wings  of 
his  songs.  He  shows  the  qualities  of  his 
race  also,  cradling  himself  in  illusions  and 
dreams.  He  was  a poet,  naturalist,  philos- 
opher; and  although  he  sacrificed  every 
thing  for  politics,  he  was  never  a politician 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  at  all 
events  he  has  revealed  the  unity  of  the  mod- 
em spirit  in  showing  that  even  in  the  heart 
of  that  Russia  which  appears  an  immense 
desert  of  ideas,  under  the  Byzantine  Church 
and  the  German  autocracy,  the  Muscovite 
noblesse,  the  army  of  Cossacks  and  of  Tar- 


tars, and  the  bureaucracy  of  machines,  there 
still  flourished  irrepressible  aspirations  to- 
ward universal  liberty. 


MY  LADY  LEOPARD.  - 

IT  was  growing  every  moment  more  evident 
that  a storm  was  coming  on.  Thick,  rag- 
ged clouds  hid  the  sun,  the  air  had  fallen  sud- 
denly from  sultriness  to  a damp  chill,  and  a 
wind  was  beginning  to  moan  over  the  water 
and  shriek  up  among  the  hollows  of  the  shore 
rocks.  It  occurred  to  Raynor  Dare,  who  for 
the  last  half  hour  had  been  lying  on  his  back 
watching  the  clouds  change  from  white  to 
gray,  from  gray  to  lurid  and  dun,  that  if  he 
wanted  to  escape  a drenching  he  would  do 
well  to  turn  his  steps  toward  shelter.  Just 
as  he  lazily  raised  himself  the  sun  for  an  in- 
stant broke  out  in  full  splendor  through  a 
torn  cloud,  and  on  the  once  again  lighted 
beach  the  young  man  saw  another  shadow 
thrown  beside  his — a shadow  that  moved 
and  lessened.  He  turned  hastily  in  the  di- 
rection whence  it  came,  and  saw  at  a little  dis- 
tance a woman  slowly  walking  away.  No 
very  uncommon  or  surprising  apparition,  cer- 
tainly, on  the  beach  of  a crowded  watering- 
place  ; but  Dare  gazed  eagerly  after  her,  nor 
ever  moved  his  eyes  until  she  was  entirely 
out  of  sight.  Her  face,  of  course,  had  been 
hidden  from  his  view,  but  the  charm  lay  in 
her  movements,  whose  slow  grace  seemed  as 
much  an  outgrowth  of  nature  as  the  sway  of 
the  leaves  or  the  dip  of  the  waves.  She  did 
not  walk  like  a human  being,  he  said  to  him- 
self, but  like  an  animal — a wild  creature  of 
the  woods  that  had  never  had  its  motions 
curbed  or  trained.  Doubtless  this  fancy  was 
somewhat  aided  by  a leopard-skin,  which  had 
probably  served  her  for  a seat,  and  which  she 
now  carried  half  wound  around  her,  half  trail- 
ing behind.  But  Dare’s  quick  artistic  imag- 
ination needed  little  suggestion  to  help  him 
build  up  a whole  picture  where  many  had 
seen  but  the  faintest  outline. 

He  began  to  wonder  who  she  was,  where 
she  had  been,  whither  she  was  going.  The 
last  question  was  easily  answered:  to  the 
hotel,  to  be  sure.  He  should  see  her,  then, 
at  dinner;  and  with  that  he  became  con- 
scious that  the  dinner  hour  must  be  close 
at  hand.  Looking  at  his  watch,  he  found 
it  even  so;  whereupon  he  leisurely  rose 
from  the  ground,  picked  up  his  hat,  cleared 
it  of  a small  but  varied  insect  colony  which 
had  effected  an  entrance  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  walked  off  without  wasting 
more  minutes  in  speculations  on  his  un- 
known neighbor. 

But  the  minutes  already  wasted  had  just 
lost  him.  Before  he  could  quite  reach  the  ho- 
tel the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  that  soon 
made  of  him,  in  a double  sense,  a running 
fountain,  shaking  plenteous  showers  on  all 
sides.  In  all  the  worse  humor  that  there  was 
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no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  he  rushed  to  his 
room  to  get  himself  into  dry  clothes,  and  pres- 
ently came  down  to  dinner,  late,  hungry,  a 
little  cross,  and  completely  oblivious  of  what 
had  filled  liis  thoughts  half  an  hour  before. 

But  not  for  long.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
survey  the  table  extending  down  the  room 
they  were  caught  half-way  by  a face  nearly 
opposite  him — the  face  of  my  Lady  Leopard, 
as  he  said  to  himself  on  the  first  instant,  ac- 
knowledging on  the  second  that  he  had  sel- 
dom seen  so  beautiful  a woman,  never  one 
as  striking.  And  yet  striking  and  beautiful 
women  were  by  no  means  rare  in  Raynor 
Dare’B  experience. 

It  was  certainly  a remarkable  face.  Yel- 
low was  every  where  the  prevailing  tint : on 
the  round,  smooth  cheeks ; in  the  hair,  which 
had  no  shade  of  auburn,  still  less  of  flaxen, 
but  was  purely  a rich,  dark  yellow ; in  the 
eyes,  which  opened  with  a gleam  of  hot  sun- 
light from  under  the  full,  heavy  lids. 

“ If  mankind  is  made  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  here  is  surely  a specimen  of  the  gold- 
dust  variety thought  Dare,  smiling  to  him- 
self, his  eyes  drawn  almost  unconsciously 
again  and  again  toward  his  beautiful  neigh- 
bor. “ I wonder  who  she  is  ? How  odd  I 
don’t  hear  her  speak !” 

The  oddity,  if  such  it  was,  continued.  Not 
once  during  di  nner  did  he  hear  her  voice.  He 
was  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must 
be  dumb,  when  the  gentleman  beside  her  ad- 
dressed her,  and  Dare  saw  her  lips  move  in 
reply,  but  even  then  he  caught  no  sound  of 
words. 

When  she  went  away  he  discovered  that  he 
was  no  longer  hungry,  and  soon  left  the  table 
too.  He  sauntered  through  the  parlors,  and 
wandered  up  and  down  the  piazzas  and  drive- 
way, with  the  half-acknowledged  purpose  of 
getting  another  glimpse  of  her;  but  she  was 
nowhere  visible.  “ Haven’t  the  leopard 
family  a habit  of  taking  a siesta  after  din- 
ner?” said  Dare  to  himself,  with  a laugh. 
“Behind  which  of  those  awnings  does  she 
make  her  den,  I wonder?”  But  he  soon 
tired  of  regarding  the  long  rows  of  win- 
dows, and  went  off  on  a ramble  that  lasted 
the  whole  afternoon. 

It  was  quite  dusk  when  he  returned.  The 
great  saloon  was  full  of  people,  and  Dare  did 
not  tarry  over  his  supper,  but  speedily  made 
one  of  the  crowd.  Here  he  found  an  ac- 
quaintance, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  an 
acquaintance  found  him.  Mrs.  Leighton  was 
a showy  brunette,  rather  thin  and  not  too 
young,  but  handsome  still.  She  had  known 
Dare’s  elder  sister  rather  intimately  years  be- 
fore, and  seemed  to  consider  herself  as  there- 
by possessing  a sort  of  claim  on  the  brother. 
Dare  responded  to  her  empressement  with 
some  polite  commonplace  about  his  famil- 
iarity with  her  name. 

“Oh,  indeed!  I am  so  well  known  to 
you?  Are  you  quite  sure  you  know,  for 
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instance,  whether  Mr.  Leighton  is  alive  or 
dead?”  said  the  lady,  giving  him  a rather 
coquettish  side  look  out  of  her  handsome 
eyes. 

Dare  cast  one  rapid  glance  at  her  before 
answering,  readily  enough, 

“ I am  quite  sure,  if  it  were  a possibility, 
Mr.  Leighton  would  be  here  — with  Mrs. 
Leighton.” 

“ Very  politely  turned,”  she  said,  with  a 
laugh ; adding,  coolly,  “ That  possibility  has 
been  over  these  five  years.” 

From  such  a beginning  conversation  pro- 
gressed with  little  difficulty. 

“ Why  did  I not  see  you  at  dinner  ?”  £sk- 
ed  Dare,  presently. 

“ Probably  because  I was  nearly  ten  miles 
away.  Who  has  just  come  in,  Mr.  Dare  ?” 
for  Dare’s  eyes,  fixed  on  the  door,  had  given 
a sudden  flicker.  “ Ah !” — leaning  forward 
to  look — “ Miss  Leroy.  You  saw  her  at  din- 
ner ?” 

“ Yes,  I saw  her.” 

“ What  does  that  mean,  I wonder  ?” 

“That  I did  not  hear  her.  Has  she  no 
voice  ?” 

“ None  to  speak  of.” 

“ With,  you  mean  ?” 

“So  I do ; for  it’s  only  a whisper  at  the 
best.  Conversation  is  not  considered  Miss 
Leroy’s  forte ; in  fact,  she  never  speaks  ex- 
cept when  she  is  spoken  to.” 

“ Good  child ! Who  is  she  ?” 

“ She  is — Miss  Leroy,  a creole  from  some- 
where, and  that  is  really  all  I can  tell  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Leighton,  with  a little  Frenchy 
shrug.  “ Shall  I qualify  you  to  ask  for  in- 
formation direct  ?” 

“ If  you  will  be  so  kind,”  answered  Dare. 

Mrs.  Leighton  had  not  expected  to  meet 
with  so  ready  an  assent  to  her  mocking  pro- 
posal. But  after  one  blank  moment  she  ac- 
cepted the  situation,  and  presented  the  young 
man  to  Miss  Leroy. 

Miss  Leroy  made  the  centre  of  a group,  yet 
a little  apart.  People  were  standing  and  sit- 
ting about,  talking  with  each  other  and  look- 
ing at  her.  Into  this  circle  Raynor  Dare 
penetrated,  and  straightway  bore  out  from 
it  the  silent  divinity,  to  the  evident  conster- 
nation of  the  adorers,  who,  in  their  astonish- 
ment, stopped  short  in  what  they  were  say- 
ing. 

“ By  Jove !”  young  Fallon  broke  the  pause. 
“You  know  it’s  the  first  time  she’s  danced 
since  she  came.  By  Jove!”  And,  having 
rounded  the  circle  of  his  reflections,  he  re- 
treated within  himself. 

“ Who  is  the  fellah  ?”  demanded  Captain 
Davis,  with  a certain  lofty  contempt  some- 
times noticeable  among  “ the  Regulars.” 

No  one  could  answer.  Alas  for  fame ! Not 
one  of  the  half  dozen  knew  the  artist  Raynor 
Dare. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  poor  artist,  quite 
unaware  that  he  was  at  once  ignored  and 
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contemned,  was  whirling  most  deliciously 
about  the  room  with  a partner  whose  equal 
he  had  never  had  in  all  his  life  before. 

“Ah,  this  is  waltzing!”  he  exclaimed,  im- 
pulsively. “ I think  I never  knew  what  it 
really  was  till  now.” 

She  did  not  answer.  Then,  with  an  amused 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Leighton’s  words,  he  ad- 
dressed her  more  directly. 

“ I shall  claim  you  just  as  often  as  you  will 
let  me,  Miss  Leroy,”  he  said.  “ I suppose  you 
dance  a great  deal  here,”  with  a sort  of  jeal- 
ousy of  her  previous  partners. 

“ The  others  do.  I’ve  not  danced  before 
sinqp  I came.” 

“ And  that  was — may  I ask  when  7” 

“ I hardly  remember — weeks  ago.” 

“ But,”  said  the  artist,  really  puzzled,  " I 
should  have  thought  you  one  to  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing.  We  are  generally  in 
love  with  our  own  perfection,  you  know. 
You,  of  all  others,  to  be  so  indifferent !” 

“ It  was  not  worth  the  trouble.” 

“ Ah,  you  are  too  cruel,”  said  Dare,  natural- 
ly flattered  by  what  her  words  implied.  “ If 
you  are  going  to  be  so  in  future,  I shall  beg 
you  to  make  an  exception — in  my  favor.” 

She  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  very 
deliberately  before  answering,  simply,  “ Yes.” 

“ Well,  that  is  frank  enough,”  thought  the 
young  man.  Ordinarily,  in  such  a speech  he 
would  have  detected  only  the  ruse  of  a fin- 
ished flirt,  or  a school-girlish  artlessness  lit- 
tle enough  to  his  taste ; but  here  was  some- 
thing so  distinct  from  either,  so  peculiar  to 
herself,  that  while  forbidding  him  to  pre- 
sume upon  it,  it  piqued  him  more  than  the 
most  studied  coquetry  could  have  done.  He 
had  pleased  her  fancy,  evidently,  but  per- 
haps this  careless  admission  of  her  prefer- 
ence was  only  another  phase  of  the  same 
feeling  that  had  prompted  her  words  a min- 
ute before.  Perhaps  concealment  was  not 
“ worth  while.”  It  was  likely  enough.  If 
ever  a woman  was  a law  unto  herself,  that 
woman  was  Leonie  Leroy.  She  lived  her 
own  life  after  her  own  fashion,  making  no 
effort  of  any  kind,  and  ignoring  those  myriad 
small  bonds  by  which  most  people  have 
agreed  to  fetter  themselves,  with  an  indif- 
ference that  seemed  almost  like  unconscious- 
ness. 

All  this  had  the  greatest  charm  for  Ray- 
nor Dare.  He  found  a wholly  new  and  fas- 
cinating study  in  this  strange  beauty,  this 
strange  character  — absence  of  character, 
many  would  have  said,  but  not  so  he.  That 
conversational  lack  on  which  Mrs.  Leighton 
had  animadverted  did  not  appear  to  him  a 
defect.  Her  quiet  he  was  sure  was  positive, 
not  negative ; it  did  not  merely  rest,  it  abso- 
lutely refreshed  and  quickened  his  percep- 
tions. He  told  himself  that  she  was  as  per- 
fect as  a full-blown  lotus  flower,  a completed 
chord  of  music,  a still,  gorgeous,  tropical  sun- 
set. And  secretly  he  resented  that  her  voice 


should  have  been  called  a whisper — her  voice, 
which  was  too  much  in  harmony  with  her- 
self to  have  any  thing  of  hissing  or  harsh- 
ness, which,  singularly  low-pitched,  was  per- 
fectly clear  and  sweet,  the  one  tone  which 
could  fitly  come  from  such  lips. 

Something  of  this  was  in  his  mind  as  he 
talked  with  Mrs.  Leighton  one  day  about  a 
certain  lady  whose  speech  was  rather  strong 
than  sweet. 

“Who  wants  a woman  to  have  a voice 
like  a stump  orator’s ?”  said  he.  “If  she 
speaks  loud  enough  for  one  to  hear,  that  is 
sufficient.” 

Mrs.  Leighton  detected  the  unconscious 
emphasis,  and  divined  its  cause.  “ Paradise 
Regained!”  she  said,  with  a little  sneer. 
There  had  come  to  be  a kind  of  fencing- 
match  between  the  two,  and  sometimes  they 
played  without  foils.  “ Adam  and  Eve  in 
undisturbed  spooneyness ! By-the-way,  Mr. 
Dare,  why  will  artists  paint  a fair  Eve  7 I 
always  fancy  her  a sort  of  yellow-brown ; 
don’t  you  7” 

“It  is  not  improbable,”  answered  Dare, 
gravely.  The  point  had  drawn  blood  this 
time ; he  was  not  a little  stung  by  her  pene- 
tration, but  he  was  skilled  iu  concealing  his 
wounds.  “ We  are  not  told,”  he  continued, 
“ of  so  much  as  a summer-house  in  Eden, 
and  the  sun  does  play  the  deuce — saving 
your  presence — with  the  complexion.  Wit- 
ness my  hands,  which  have  lost  that  lily 
whiteness  in  which  my  sister  used  to  take 
pride.” 

“ They  are  not  bad  hands,  for  all  that,” 
said  Mrs.  Leighton,  critically  surveying  the 
hands  which  Dare  had  stretched  out  with  a 
mock  sigh.  “Take  care  they  get  nothing 
worse  than  sunburn  on  them.” 

“Oh!”  said  Dare,  “then  you  did  see  the 
paint  yesterday,  after  all,  and  are  taking  this 
opportunity  to  administer  a delicate  rebuke. 
I’ll  revenge  myself  by  not  sending  you  an  ex- 
hibition-card when  the  summer’s  over.” 

Mrs.  Leighton  looked  at  him  meaningly, 
but  said  nothing.  She  had  meant  a good 
deal  more  than  paint,  as  Mr.  Dare  very  well 
knew.  Metaphorically  speaking,  Miss  Leroy 
was  on  his  hands.  By  this  time  their  inti- 
macy had  become  at  all  tea-table  gossip  a 
standing  dish,  whose  smack  of  uncertainty 
never  lost  its  zest.  Was  it  friendship,  or 
flirtation,  or  something  deeper  yet  7 Which 
was  playing  with  the  other  7 or  was  it  both, 
or  neither  7 The  collective  wisdom  could 
not  say ; it  was  difficult  to  understand  two 
such  peculiar  people ; but  one  thing  at  least 
was  evident,  that  they  were  always  togeth- 
er. Miss  Leroy  no  longer  made  the  mute 
centre  of  a worshiping  circle ; a daring  in- 
vader had  carried  off  the  idol,  and,  most  won- 
derful of  all,  had  taught  it  speech.  Raynor 
Dare  had  found  the  soul  in  the  statue,  as  a 
friend  told  him  one  day. 

“ And  some  of  us  would  give  a good  deal 
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for  your  secret,”  he  added.  “ How  have  you 
managed  it  t” 

“ What  T”  said  Dare.  “ I don’t  understand 
yon.” 

“To  evolve  mind  from  matter,  to  put  it 
metaphysically.  People  have  been  heard  to 
say  that,  with  all  her  beauty,  Miss  Leroy 
was — was — ” 

“ Was  what  !” 

“ Don’t  look  like  that  at  me : it  wasn’t  I. 
W ell,  was — forgive  the  profanatioi* — stupid.” 

Dare  gave  a short  laugh.  “ Did  you  ever 
know  an  uncommonly  beautiful  woman  who 
hadn’t  plenty  of  that  kind  of  compliment  t 
Miss  Leroy,  on  the  contrary,  has  one  of  the 
most  appreciative  natures  I ever  met.” 

“ Appreciative  f Of  what,  for  instance  f” 

“Well— of  art.” 

• “ Of  art  or — the  artist  T” 

“ Nonsense,  Graham,”  said  Dare,  for  a won- 
der betraying  that  he  was  nettled.  “ I did 
not  expect  that  sort  of  thing  from  you.” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  we  breathe  out  what  we 
breathe  in,  and  that  is  what  I have  been 
breathing  in  for  a long  while ; at  least  drink- 
ing in  every  evening  with  my  tea.” 

“ The  tea  and  the  tea-drinkers  be — hang- 
ed!” politely  said  Dare,  pausing  before  a 
stronger  word,  and  crushing  his  hat  rather 
savagely  over  his  eyes,  as  he  went  to  join  the 
subject  of  the  conversation. 

Fortunately  for  his  temper,  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  further  comment  pursuing  his  re- 
treating form. 

“ Do  you  see  that  T”  said  one  of  a group  of 
men  lounging  on  the  piazza  that  overlooked 
the  grove  road. 

“Am  I blind,  do  you  think!”  was  the 
amiable  reply. 

“ I say,  that  Dare’s  what  I call  going  the 
pace.  Give  you  two  to  one  it’s  a match, 
Norris,”  put  in  a horsey  youth,  who,  since 
his  arrival,  a few  days  before,  had  scarcely 
opened  his  mouth  save  for  such  mystic  ut- 
terances as  “ odds”  and  “ running.” 

“ I never  bet  except  on  a certainty,”  grave- 
ly replied  the  young  Bostonian  he  had  ad- 
dressed. 

The  other  stared  with  an  uneasy  sense  of 
being  “chaffed,”  but  not  quite  making  it 
out,  held  his  tongue. 

“ You  might  find  this  a pretty  safe  thing, 
though,”  remarked  Lockwood  Van  Ruyn, 
“ if  what  somebody  was  saying  to-day  about 
Dare  is  true.” 

“ What  was  that  f” 

“ That  there’s  a pretty  little  fiancee  some- 
where in  your  Boston  backwoods,”  respond- 
ed Yan  Ruyn,  who  was  a New  Yorker. 

Mr.  Norris  raised  his  eyebrows  very  high 
indeed. 

“ You  call  that  a safe  thing,  do  yon,  Mr. 
V an  Ruyn  f All  I can  say  is,  / wouldn’t  give 
much  for  the  pretty  little  fiancee's  chances.” 

Yet  Mr.  Norris’s  inferences  were  not  neces- 
sarily correct.  He  did  not  sufficiently  con- 


sider that  Raynor  Dare  was  an  artist,  and,  as 
such,  not  to  be  judged  in  some  things  by  the 
ordinary  standard,  feeauty  is,  as  a rule,  all- 
powerful  over  the  artistic  temperament,  for 
the  time  at  least.  “ She  is  a pretty  woman,” 
says  man  in  general,  lights  his  cigar,  and 
passes  on.  “She  is  a goddess!”  cries  the 
artist,  and  throws  himself  down  before  the 
shrine  to  bum  incense;  which,  however, 
equally  with  the  cigar,  is  apt  to  end  in  smoke. 

Had  Dare  ever  tried  to  explain  to  himself 
the  precise  nature  of  the  attraction  that 
drew  him  to  Miss  Leroy  T That  some  very 
strong  attraction  existed  was  evident  enough. 
He  was  with  her  constantly;  in  all  the  pleas- 
ures that  fill  morning,  noon,  and  night  in  a 
summer  resort,  in  a crowd  or  alone  together, 
his  acknowledged  place  was  beside  her.  He 
had  danced  with  her  when  she  would  dance 
with  no  one  else ; he  had  explored  with  her 
woods  and  rocks  and  valleys  innumerable ; 
he  had  made  a dozen  different  studies  of  her, 
from  the  merest  scrawled  sketch  to  an  elabo- 
rate life-sized  head,  still  in  progress.  What 
did  all  this  mean  f Where  did  the  mischief 
lie,  in  art  or — nature  ! 

Some  people  can  scarcely  perform  the  sim- 
plest action  without  instinctively  trying  to 
trace  it  back  through  all  its  windings  to  the 
farthest  source  of  thought  and  motive ; oth- 
ers never  attempt  an  analysis,  but  take  un- 
questioningly  wrhat  the  gods  provide  them, 
and  are  always  equally  astonished  when,  for 
the  thousandth  time,  the  inevitable  result 
comes.  Such  people  have  an  existence  made 
up  of  surprises,  some  of  them  agreeable  and 
some  quite  the  reverse.  Raynor  Dare  was 
eminently  a person  of  this  sort.  None  lived 
a fuller  life  in  the  present  than  he,  but  he 
looked  very  little  forward  or  back. 

Dare’s  ill  humor  had  been  left  behind  with 
those  who  had  caused  it,  and  he  had  spent 
a very  pleasant  afternoon.  They  had  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  having  a long  ramble, 
but  it  was  rather  hot,  and  they  got  no  farther 
than  a great  tree  at  the  end  of  the  grove, 
where  Miss  Leroy,  nothing  loath  to  spend  the 
hours,  sat  down,  Dare  lying  still  at  her  feet, 
too  deliciously  idle  to  look  at  the  book  open 
before  him,  moving  only  as  the  shadows 
moved,  and  gazing  up  at  the  flicker  of  blue 
and  green  above  his  head,  gazing  oftener  still 
at  the  face  that  came  between.  Dare  had  a 
magnificent  capacity  for  laziness  when  he 
chose  to  indulge  it,  and  this  afternoon  his 
mood  was  so  exactly  suited  that  he  almost 
audibly  execrated  a drive  and  supper-party 
to  which  they  were  under  bonds.  But  as 
they  had  positively  promised  to  join  it,  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  go  back.  They  had 
not  gone  far  when  Miss  Leroy  remembered 
that  she  had  left  her  fan  on  a stone  under 
the  elm-tree.  The  fan  was  rather  a curiosity 
in  its  way — too  much  so  to  lose — and  Dare 
went  back  for  it.  He  was  not  away  five 
minutes,  but  when  he  rejoined  Miss  Leroy 
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be  found  her  reclining  in  a glorious  ease 
that  looked  as  if  it  could  not  have  been 
stirred  for  a century  past.  She  had  thrown 
down  her  leopard-skin  rug  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  her,  and  was  half  sitting,  half 
leaning  forward  on  one  arm.  The  thick 
branches  made  a background  and  frame- 
work of  black  shadow  every  where  except 
where  one  gap  let  the  sun  stream  fully  down 
on  her  uncovered  head,  striking  out  the 
rich  gold  of  her  hair  and  the  tawny  yellow 
of  the  leopard-skin  that  covered  the  stump 
behind  her. 

“ Don’t  move ! don’t  move,  Miss  Leroy !” 
implored  Dare,  as  he  caught  sight  of  her. 
“ That  pose  is  magnificent and  seizing  his 
pencil  and  note-book,  he  began  dashing  off 
a kind  of  artistic  short-hand. 

“ They  will  be  gone/’  said  she,  but  with- 
out stirring. 

“So  much  the  better/’  laughed  Dare. 
“We  can  follow  them.  I must  and  will 
have  this.” 

But  his  hieroglyphics  were  soon  finished ; 
so  the  minute  of  grace  the  party  had  seen  fit 
to  accord  did  not  need  to  be  a very  long 
one. 

It  was  now  the  height  of  the  season  at 
Beachview,  and  the  season  was  a gay  one. 
The  event  of  the  moment  was  a theatrical 
representation,  preparing  under  an  amount 
of  mystery  that  added  very  much  to  the 
general  curiosity.  The  performers  seemed 
to  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy ; an  outsider 
could  not  get  so  much  as  a word  about  the 
nature  of  the  affair  or  the  cast  of  the  com- 
pany. But  it  was  whispered  about  that 
Miss  Leroy  was  to  take  a part  of  some  sort, 
and  this  put  the  finishing  touch  to  expecta- 
tion. On  the  great  evening,  by  the  time 
the  audience  were  seated  and  the  programmes 
in  their  hands,  the  excitement  had  become 
quite  explosive. 

The  entertainment  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  containing  a sparkling  little  one- 
act  drama,  sandwiched  between  various 
charades,  tableaux  vivants , and  such  like,  all 
more  or  less  successful — and  rather  more  than 
less ; for  the  thing  had  been  carefully  done, 
and  the  spectators  were  in  a mood  to  be 
pleased  with  the  pains  taken  for  them.  But 
as  the  evening  wore  on,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  programme  had  been  played  out,  certain 
faces  kept  their  first  expectant  look.  Some- 
thing was  evidently  being  waited  for. 

“ I say/’  burst  forth  Stoughton,  the  horsey, 
on  a sudden,  “ Miss  Leroy  hasn’t  shown,  aft- 
er all ! Bet  you  two  to  one  ’twas  a mis — ” 

“ 1 Beauty  and  the  Beast : a Darwinian 
Version/”  interrupted  somebody,  who  had 
been  studying  the  last  item  on  his  pro- 
gramme. “I  wonder  what  that  can  be? 
Have  you  any  idea,  Norris  ?” 

“Something  of  Dare’s  getting  up,  they 
say,”  was  the  reply. 

Stoughton  received  a sudden  illumina- 


tion. “Bet  you  what  you  like  that’s  the 
Leroy  stake,  then,”  said  he. 

“ (Jtt  m sans  dire”  muttered  Norris,  shortly. 

The  curtain  rose  at  length  on  the  last 
scene.  There  was  one  great  stir  and  rustle 
as  every  body  bent  eagerly  forward ; then  a 
breathless  stillness  followed. 

A tropical  forest  was  disclosed  in  all  its 
luxuriance  of  leaf  and  tangled,  scarlet-spot- 
ted vines.  Acting  on  the  hint  furnished  by 
Dare’s  sketch  in  the  grove,  they  had  kept 
the  background  in  a heavy  shadow  that 
threw  out  with  striking  effect  the  group  in 
front,  on  which  a strong  light  had  been  con- 
centrated. A leopard  lay  crouched  on  the 
ground,  just  dead,  the  last  agony  evident  in 
the  glare  of  the  distended  eye  and  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  outstretched  claw.  Over  him, 
the  only  portion  of  her  visible,  rose  a wom- 
an’s head,  resting  lightly  on  his.  The  face 
was  not  lifted,  but  the  eyes  looked  out  and 
up  as  if  on  the  new  life  to  w'hich  they  had 
just  opened — the  life  which  had  just  left  the 
savage  body  beneath  her.  Under  the  hot 
light  those  eyes  shone  with  the  same  yellow 
gleam  that  glared  from  the  dead  leopard’s 
orbs,  and  his  tawny  spots  blended  with  the 
lengths  of  tawrny  hair  half  covering  them. 
The  group  had  been  bo  admirably  planned 
and  draped,  that  single  Bhaft  of  light  was  so 
telling,  that  the  illusion  was  absolutely  start- 
ling. In  that  whole  gazing  crowd  there  was 
not  a sound  nor  a movement ; even  applause 
was  forgotten  until  the  curtain  had  shut 
them  out.  Then  a thunder  burst  forth; 
the  piece  was  persistently,  almost  angrily, 
encored,  but  to  no  good.  Raynor  Dare, 
when  he  settled  it  for  the  finale,  had  count- 
ed on  its  making  the  hit  of  the  evening; 
his  anticipations  had.  been  more  than  ful- 
filled, and  he  was  too  wise  to  risk  an  anti- 
climax. 

“It’s  of  no  use,”  said  Van  Ruyn;  “they 
won’t  give  it  to  us  again.  Miss  Leroy  is  a 
piece  of  still-life,  with  a vengeance ! how  she 
looked  the  part  I But — a leopard  ? no  very 
complimentary  ancestry — eh,  Norris  ?” 

“ Worse  than  our  common  forefather,  the 
water-rat?”  asked  Norris,  with  his  nose  in 
the  air  in  a manner  suggestive  of  a quiet 
contempt  for  creation  in  general. 

Mrs.  Leighton  that  evening  had  played  a 
brilliant  part,  and  to  have  it  overshadowed 
by  Miss  Leroy’s  later  and  greater  success 
stung  her  with  a double  sting.  It  w as  Ray- 
nor Dare’s  doing,  was  it?  He  and  Miss 
Leroy  were  to  have  every  thing  their  own 
way,  then  ? She  revolved  dark  thoughts  as 
she  went  to  her  not  too  tranquil  couch ; but 
her  tossings  gave  her  no  aid.  Yet  her  re- 
venge was  very  near,  only  it  was  to  come 
quite  by  chance,  after  all. 

“Mrs.  Leighton,  I haven’t  heard  you  sing 
for  an  age,”  said  Lockwood  Van  Ruyn  iu 
the  parlor  the  next  evening.  “ Do  give  us 
something  to-night.” 
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“ What  shall  it  be  !”  said  she,  moving  to- 
ward the  piano. 

“ Something  to  please  Mr.  Dare,  in  ac- 
v knowledgment  of  the  honor  of  his  presence,” 
said  somebody,  rather  pointedly ; for  the  art- 
iste exclusive  preference  had  caused  all  the 
cliques  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
deserter. 

“ And  what  does  please  Mr.  Dare  !”  asked 
Mrs.  Leighton,  turning  to  him. 

“ Moore’s  Melodies,”  answered  Dare,  quite 
at  random,  for  he  did  not  like  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton’s singing. 

A bright  thought  occurred  to  that  lady  as 
she  turned  over  the  music  sheets.  Here, 
thrust  upon  her,  was  the  very  opportunity 
she  had  vainly  sought — a cut  that  would  be 
both  plain  and  pointed,  yet  neither  too  ob- 
viously. Mr.  Dare  liked  Moore’s  Melodies, 
and  she  had  been  specially  requested  to  sing 
something  to  please  Mr.  Dare.  She  would 
certainly  do  so. 

* “ Something  to  please  Mr.  Dare,”  she  re- 
peated, with  a peculiar  accent  that  somehow 
awakened  expectation,  and  forthwith  began 
the  little  song,  “ Believe  me,  if  all  those  en- 
dearing young  charms.” 

Having  nearly  finished  the  second  verse, 
she  made  an  obvious  pause,  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  comer  where  Dare  sat  with  Miss  Le- 
roy, and  then  sang,  rather  slowly  and  very 
distinctly,  the  last  two  lines : 

“ As  the  Bunflower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose.” 

The  hit  was  so  palpable!  Every  body 
instinctively  began  talking  together,  to  cov- 
er the  too-evident  sensation,  and  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton, saying,  with  admirable  unconsciousness, 
“ I hope  it  pleased  Mr.  Dare,”  rose  from  the 
piano.  She  would  sing  no  more  that  even- 
ing. She  had  made  her  hit  now,  and  was 
not  going  to  weaken  it. 

Dare  was  inwardly  burning  in  one  of  those 
rages  he  could  sometimes  get  into.  If  he 
had  spoken  at  that  moment,  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  company  would  have  been  astonished  by 
some  forcible  English.  As  it  was,  he  had 
just  sense  enough  left  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut.  There  was  one  comfort — that  Miss 
Leroy  had  probably  not  understood  it,  he 
thought,  glancing  at  her.  But — what  did  it 
mean  ! — she  was  looking  at  him,  a smile,  too 
soft  to  be  scornful,  in  her  eyes  and  on  her 
lips. 

“Upon  my  word,  I believe  she  has  under- 
stood, and — and  doesn’t  mind !”  said  Dare  to 
himself. 

It  certainly  looked  like  it.  It  looked  like 
something  else,  too — something  that  took 
the  sting  out  of  Mrs.  Leighton’s  revenge,  that 
made  the  young  man  forgetful  of  every 
thought  in  the  world  save  one.  He  felt  his 
head  going  round,  his  breath  failing.  For 
a moment  the  lights  and  the  moving  throng 
turned  dim  about  him ; then,  commanding 


himself  by  a great  effort,  he  spoke  to  Miss 
Leroy. 

“ I believe  I am  stifling  here,”  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly. “ Won’t  you  come  into  the  air  !” 

So  they  went  out  together,  followed  by  a 
whole  battery  of  eyes. 

“ Do  sunflowers  love  the  dark  ?”  said  one. 

“When  they  take  their  sun  with  them,” 
rejoined  another. 

Little  enough  it  mattered  to  either  of  the 
truants  what  kind  remarks  were  being  made 
about  them.  It  was  not  precisely  of  the 
company  in  the  parlor  they  were  thinking, 
as,  avoiding  the  straggling  promenaders  be- 
fore the  house,  they  walked  up  and  down 
the  still,  dark  avenue,  flecked  by  a few 
scattered  gleams  from  the  windows.  The 
night  was  oppressively  quiet;  the  trees 
hung  heavy,  not  seeming  to  stir  so  much  as 
a leaf ; the  only  sounds  were  a faint  tinkle 
of  music  from  the  parlor,  where  they  had  be- 
gun to  dance,  and  an  occasional  low,  trou-£ 
bled  bird-note. 

“ A storm  is  coming  on,”  said  Dare.  “ I 
suppose  that  is  what  makes  me  so — so  rest- 
less to-night.” 

Did  he  really  suppose  so  ? Perhaps : the 
heart  of  man  is  as  often  deceitful  as  desper- 
ately wicked. 

Presently  a few  drops  of  rain  came  down ; 
then,  without  farther  warning,  it  suddenly 
began  to  pour. 

“ What’s  to  be  done  !”  said  Dare,  stopping 
within  the  comparative  shelter  of  a thick 
tree,  and  looking  beyond  up  at  the  black 
heavens.  “I  suppose  we  can’t  stay  here, 
and  I won’t  go  back  to  those  stifling  rooms. 
Besides,  you  would  be  drenched  before  we 
could  get  there.  I have  it ! we  are  close  by 
the  studio ; suppose  we  go  in,  and  see  how 
your  portrait  looks  by  lightning  flashes! 
That  will  be  an  interesting  experiment  in 
art.” 

What  Dare  called  his  studio  had  been  a 
sort  of  gram  or  vegetable  loft,  standing  at 
one  end  of  the  garden.  Finding  it  possess- 
ed an  admirable  light,  he  had  caused  the 
rubbish  to  be  cleared  away,  and  filled  it, 
instead,  with  that  litter  so  varied  and,  to 
the  uninitiated  eye,  often  so  useless,  apper- 
taining to  artists. 

He  pulled  forward  a chair  for  Miss  Leroy, 
and  then  proceeded  to  strike  a match,  for 
the  lightning  flashes  were  not  yet  numer- 
ous enough  to  make  much  impression  on  the 
darkness  of  the  night;  after  which  he  sat 
down  before  the  portrait  he  had  spoken  of. 

It  was  very  nearly  finished  now.  Dare  had 
spent  a great  deal  of  trouble  on  it,  and  had 
hitherto  been  not  discontented  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors ; but  now  he  studied  it  with 
a clouded  brow. 

“Unsatisfactory  enough,”  he  muttered, 
half  aloud ; “ but  what  else  could  I have  ex- 
pected!” looking  at  Miss  Leroy.  And  it 
might  well  seem  a hopeless  attempt  to  fix 
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upon  canvas  the  spell  of  a beauty  -which 
more  than  ever  to-night  defied  the  painter’s 
art  with  a glow,  an  intensity,  that  almost 
stupefied  the  sense. 

Dare  got  up  and  went  to  her. 

“ You  are  not  human  to-night,  Leonie,”  he 
said.  u You  are  living  that  old  life  over 
again.  Don’t  you  feel  the  jungle  breath  in 
your  hair  ?” — and  he  laughed  as  he  lifted  one 
of  the  heavy  tawny  coils  dropping  across 
her  throat,  but  the  laugh  sounded  unnat- 
ural— “or  the  storm:  is  it  the  storm? 
There  is  something  terrible  about  this 
brooding.  You  are  so  still ! You  only  look 
at  me.  Leonie,  your  eyes  are  killing  me — a 
slow,  delicious — ” 

His  voice  had  been  falling  lower  and  slow- 
er with  the  broken  words,  but,  as  she  moved 
slightly,  he  started  and  passed  his  hand  over 
his  eyes  in  a bewildered  way,  like  one  only 
half  awakened  from  a dream. 

| “ What  have  I been  saying  ?”  he  asked, 
abruptly ; “ what  nonsense  P’ 

“ About — the  storm,”  she  said,  slowly. 

“ The  storm — yes,  the  lightning  is  so  heavy 
in  the  air.  I wish  ’twould  come  and  get  it 
over.  I believe  I am  beginning  to  have 
* nerves,’  ” he  said,  with  a short,  contemptu- 
ous laugh. 

He  threw  himself  down  again  before  the 
portrait,  but  this  time  he  did  not  look  at  it ; 
he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  sat 
silent.  Miss  Leroy  did  not  speak  either; 
she  sat  quite  motionless ; her  face  had  taken 
a sort  of  gray  shade  very  unlike  its  usual 
warm,  golden  pallor. 

After  a time  the  heavy  rain  ceased ; it  had 
been  too  violent  to  last  long.  A wind  had 
risen,  and  was  tearing  the  black  clouds 
apart;  the  storm  was  not  over;  it  would 
come  on  again,  perhaps  in  the  uight,  for  the 
air  was  still  weighed  down  with  the  light- 
ning, but  for  the  present  the  rain  was  over. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  return- 
ing. 

Miss  Leroy  rose  and  went  toward  the 
door.  As  she  passed  the  window  a sudden 
gust  came  in,  and  catching  the  end  of  a lace 
mantle  she  wore  loosely  over  her  shoulders, 
whirled  it  straight  above  the  candle.  In  a 
moment  it  was  blazing;  in  another  Dare’s 
hands  were  plunging  recklessly  into  the 
flame  as  he  wrapped  around  her  a heavy 
piece  of  drapery  lying  fortunately  near  by. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  less  than  a minute, 
over  almost  before  she  had  realized  what 
had  happened.  The  mantle  hung  in  shreds, 
and  portions  of  her  light  muslin  robe  were 
scorched  and  blackened;  but  the  fire  had 
not  touched  her  beauty  by  so  much  as  a 
floating  lock  of  hair.  One  of  Dare’s  hands 
had  suffered  considerably,  but  of  that  he  was 
as  yet  unconscious ; he  still  held  her  in  his 
arms,  pressed  close  against  his  breast. 

Suddenly  she  bent  her  head  and  kissed 
the  hand  that  had  been  burned  for  her. 
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“ You  have  saved  my  life,”  she  murmured ; 
“ it  belongs  to  you  now,  Raynor.  Oh,  Ray- 
nor, I love  you !” 

If  Raynor  Dare  had  been  culpably  care- 
less hitherto,  he  was  being  fully  punished 
for  it  now.  With  at  least  a great  part  of  his 
nature  he  was  very  much  in  love  with  this 
girl,  whose  hands  were  trembling  on  his,  the 
warm,  soft  touch  of  whose  lips  was  thrilling 
his  blood ; this  girl,  whose  clinging  hold  he 
found  so  sweet,  yet  whom  honor  bade  him 
put  away  from  him.  He  could  not  speak ; 
neither  words  nor  voice  would  come.  This 
prolonged  silence  aroused  her;  she  looked 
up  in  his  face,  and  something  she  saw  there 
made  her  own  change.  She  drew  herself 
from  his  arms,  and  stood  up  before  him, 
calmly,  steadily  looking  at  him,  without  a 
shade  of  that  confusion  which  a woman 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  feel  under 
the  circumstances.  All  the  embarrassment 
of  the  situation  seemed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  him ; it  was  his  tongue  that  falter- 
ed, his  eyes  that  fell.  And  still  she  looked 
at  him,  waiting. 

“ Miss  Leroy,”  he  said  at  last,  in  a low,  un- 
even voice,  “ this  is  the  bitterest  moment  of 
my  life.  I deserve  to  suffer ; I might  have 
known  my  danger  before — it  was  too  late — 
and  I had  come  to  love  you  passionately.” 
His  voice  grew  fuller,  and  he  made  a step 
toward  her,  but  checked  himself  at  once  as 
he  went  on  speaking.  “ Before  I met  you,  I 
— there  was  a woman — ” 

Hitherto  she  had  not  interrupted  his  stam- 
mering by  so  much  as  a sign,  but  at  that  last 
word  she  started  back;  her  eye  glanced 
wildly  round  the  room,  and  falling  on  her 
own  portrait,  with  one  of  those  sudden 
movements  peculiar  to  her  she  turned  upon 
it  and  literally  rent  it  in  pieces,  stabbing  it 
again  and  again  with  a still  fierceness  terri- 
ble to  see.  Then  she  dropped  the  knife  she 
had  caught  up,  her  hands  clinched  them- 
selves, and  her  eyes  narrowed  till  each  was 
nothing  but  a line  of  yellow  light,  as  she 
said,  very  slowly, 

• u If  I were  what  you  have  sometimes  call- 
ed me,  I would  tear  you  like  that.” 

And  opening  on  him  the  sudden  blaze  of 
her  splendid  eyes,  she  had  left  him  alone 
before  he  could  collect  his  scattered  senses. 

The  storm  did  come  on  again  in  the  night, 
with  lightning  and  thunder  that  might  well 
have  distracted  timid  people.  I do  not  know 
if  they  were  more  timid  than  the  others,  but 
there  certainly  were  three  persons  in  the  ho- 
tel who  did  not  enjoy  very  peaceful  slumbers. 

With  a knapsack  on  his  shoulder  and  his 
left  arm  in  a sling,  Raynor  Dare  left  Beach- 
view  House  the  next  morning  before  any 
body  but  the  house-maids  and  the  boot- 
blacks were  stirring.  So,  at  least,  he  sup- 
posed ; but  as  he  walked  down  one  of  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  water,  what  was  his 
surprise,  not  to  use  a stronger  word,  to  be- 
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hold  Mrs.  Leighton  pacing  back  and  forth 
with  a quick,  restless  step ! 

What  mischievous  chance  had  sent  hith- 
er, at  so  unlikely  an  hour,  the  very  person 
whom,  with  one  exception,  he  would  most 
wish  to  avoid  ? Little  use  to  ask  that  now : 
he  must  put  the  best  face  possible  on  his  ill 
luck. 

Mrs.  Leighton’s  astonishment,  as  she  turn- 
ed and  saw  him,  appeared  fully  to  equal  his 
own. 

“ Mr.  Dare !”  she  cried : “ what  on  earth 
brings  you  here  at  this  hour!” 

“Nay,  Mrs.  Leighton,”  answered  the  art- 
ist, “ what  on  earth  and  in  heaven  brings 
you  here  at  this  hour  ?” 

“Ob,  the  thunder — or  something — gave 
me  a sleepless  night,  and  1 fancied  the  early 
morning  air  might  make  my  head  better. 
But,  good  gracious,  Mr.  Dare ! you  have  hurt 
your  arm !” 

“ Yes,  I was  awkward  enough  to — bruise 
myself  a little.” 

Mrs.  Leighton’s  quick  ear  marked  the 
almost  imperceptible  hesitation,  and  it  in- 
creased her  curiosity. 

“Indeed?  what  a pity!  but  very  fortu- 
nate it  was  not  your  right  arm.” 

“ Particularly  so,”  replied  the  artist,  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  make  the  explanation 
that  must  come  sooner  or  later.  “ That  would 
rather  have  interfered  with  the  little  sketch- 
ing tour  I promised  to  make  with  a friend 

down  at  B . This  fellow” — touching  his 

left  arm — “ can  afford  to  take  his  own  time 
to  get  well,  and  will  do  it  just  as  soon  on 
tramp  as  in  the  house ; but  to  go  off  on  a 
sketching  tour  with  the  painting  arm  in  a 
sling  would  be  something  like * Hamlet’  with 
the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.” 

“ Going  away,  really  ? One  of  us  will 
miss  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dare.” 

“Thanks!”  said  the  artist,  as  pointedly 
as  she  had  spoken ; “ but  I dare  not  flatter 
myself  that  Mrs.  Leighton  will  retain  me 
long  in  her  remembrance.” 

This  time  it  was  Mrs.  Leighton’s  turn  to 
wince.  For  reasons  best  known  to  herself 
these  word&had  a sting  for  her,  and  she  per- 
formed the  remarkable  feat  (remarkable  for 
her)  of  reddening  as  she  bade  Dare  a rather 
abrupt  good-by. 

Of  course  she  had  taken  that  little  fable 
of  the  sketching  tour  at  its  proper  value. 
She  was  very  well  convinced  there  had  been 
a scene  the  evening  before,  and  was  dying 
to  know  which  had  been  the  victor  and 
which  the  vanquished.  She  watched  Miss 
Leroy  very  closely  that  day,  and  was  re- 
warded for  her  trouble  by  a little  dialogue 
which  she  overheard. 

One  of  the  ladies  recently  arrived  very  in- 
nocently begged  Miss  Leroy  to  let  her  look 
at  that  lovely  lace  mantle  she  had  worn  the 
day  before. 


Miss  Leroy  replied,  with  her  usual  apathy, 
that  it  had  unfortunately  caught  fire,  and 
was  completely  ruined. 

Mrs.  Leighton  listened  with  all  her  might, 
and  drew  her  own  conclusions. 

Miss  Leroy  had  worn  the  mantle  when  she 
left  the  parlor  with  Dare : she  could  hardly 
have  worn  it  since,  as  people  did  not  put  on 
lace  mantles  in  the  morning.  It  had  caught 
fire.  Dare’s  arm  was — bruised.  (That  little 
hesitation  came  back  now.)  The  thing  was 
plain  enough  to  Mrs.  Leighton  at  present ; 
she  knew  all  she  wanted  to  know. 

“ There  was  a scene,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“and  — that  girl  has  jilted  him,  after  all. 
And  there  she  sits,  just  the  same  as  ever ! I 
always  knew  she  was  dull,  but  I did  not 
think  she  was  heartless.  Still  waters  run 
deep !” 

Yes,  Mrs.  Leighton,  much  too  deep  for 
shallow  observers. 

But  Miss  Leroy  was  not  just  the  same  as 
ever.  A woman  does  not  pass  through  such 
a crisis  without  bearing  its  marks.  She 
would  never  again  have  that  absolute  calm 
which  had  been  hers  before  she  met  perhaps 
the  only  man  in  the  world  who  had  the 
power  to  stir  it.  She  had  lived  and  loved : 
existence,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse, 
must  henceforth  be  different.  Yet  this 
change  was  inward  rather  than  outward ; it 
might  be  that  no  one  would  ever  guess  at  it, 
perhaps  not  even  the  man  she  married  later, 
Temple  Norris,  that  one  of  her  circle  of  ad- 
mirers who  had  paid  her  the  fewest  apparent 
attentions. 

Raynor  Dare’s  pretty  little  fiancee  has  be- 
come his  pretty  little  wife.  She  was — not- 
withstanding Mr.  Van  Ruyn’s  insinuation — 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a warm-hearted 
Western  girl,  with  a beautiful  face  and  a 
nature  capable  of  appreciating  the  artist,  if 
not  the  art,  which,  indeed,  she  appears  to 
regard  as  something  appertaining  and  wholly 
subordinate  to  himself.  She  is  not  learned 
in  these  matters,  but  she  is  nevertheless  rath- 
er given  to  turning  over  his  sketches  with 
a fond  admiration  for  the  work  of  his  hands. 
She  was  about  this  sort  of  thing  one  day, 
having  pulled  out  a dusty  old  portfolio  from 
some  hiding-place,  when  she  found  some- 
thing over  which  she  paused  much  longer 
than  usual,  and  in  the  end  was  obliged  to 
call  upon  her  husband  for  assistance. 

“ Do  tell  me  what  you  meant  this  queer 
thing  for,  Ray,”  she  said.  “ Is  it  a woman 
or  a leopard  ? — or  what  in  the  world  is  it  ?” 

“That? — that’s  a sketch  in  genre , my 
dear,”  said  Dare,  boldly,  well  knowing  she 
would  never  attempt  to  follow  him  into 
what  she  called  his  “ technicalities.” 

Dare  is  fond  of  his  charming  wife,  and,  as 
a rule,  is  too  good  a husband  to  have  secrets 
from  her;  but  he  never  told  her  one  little 
episode  in  his  history. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
STAGER. 

Kotices  of  conspicuous  Public  Men,  with  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities.— Accounts 
Of  Congressional  and  other  Duels , and  personal  Col- 
lisions in  Congress , including  a Glance  at  Washing- 
ton Public  Life  during  several  Administrations . 

1L 

IT  is  supposed  to  be  the  weakness  of  old 
men  to  exalt  the  past  over  the  present, 
and  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  their  con- 
temporaries in  comparison  with  those  of  a 
succeeding  generation.  I do  not  propose  to 
draw  any  such  contrast.  In  speaking  of 
the  great  men  who  adorned  the  councils  of 
the  nation  during  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  our  Congressional  history,  when  the  su- 
perb triumvirate,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Web- 
ster, opposed  a successful  resistance  to  the 
measures  of  that  tribune  of  the  people, 
Andrew  Jackson,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
parage the  men  of  the  present  day.  The 
average  intellect  and  culture  of  Congress 
do  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
the  deterioration  in  the  moral  tone  of  public 
life  that  impresses  one  most  unpleasantly. 
Forty  years  ago  a member  of  Congress  from 
Maine  was  sent  to  Coventry  for  using  his 
official  influence  to  procure  the  adoption  by 
the  Post-office  Department  of  a patent  mail 
lock,  invented  by  a constituent.  It  was  not 
charged  that  he  profited  by  the  arrange- 
ment, but  so  sensitive  was  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  official  interference  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  government  that  the  member 
was  severely  censured,  and  left  Washington 
in  disgrace.  Twenty  odd  years  afterward  a 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  accepted  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  aiding  a 
friend  in  obtaining  a government  favor. 
He  avowed  and  justified  the  act,  and  in- 
stead of  suffering  therefrom,  not  ouly  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  Senate,  but  sub- 
sequently received  an  important  foreign 
appointment. 

The  practice  of  using  money  to  influence 
legislation  in  Congress  began  with  the  Col- 
lins steamship  subsidies,  about  a quarter  of 
a century  ago.  Up  to  that  time  lobby  agen- 
cies did  not  exist  in  Washington,  and  a man 
known  to  be  employed  to  promote  a private 
scheme  or  public  measure  was  shunned  in 
the  Capitol  as  though  association  with  him 
was  something  disgraceful.  The  usages  of 
the  present  day  present  a striking  contrast 
to  the  wholesome  practices  of  those  times. 

The  methods  and  processes  of  the  govern- 
ment have  undergone  a radical  change  with- 
in the  period  mentioned.  The  theory  for  the 
first  fifty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution— and  the  practice  conformed  there- 
to—was  that  the  President  was  alone  respon- 
sible for  all  executive  appointments.  He  se- 
lected his  cabinet  ministers  and  the  higher 
functionaries  of  the  government,  and  the  in- 
ferior officers  were  named  by  the  heads  of 


departments.  Such  a thing  as  a cabinet 
consultation  over  the  appointment  of  a 
collector  or  postmaster  was  unknown.  The 
cabinet  met  to  consider  questions  of  public 
j policy.  Local  officers  of  every  grade  were 
selected  by  the  secretaries,  and  if  good  rea- 
sons for  an  appointment  were  given,  the 
nomination  was  directed  to  be  filled  out. 
It  was  told  of  Geueral  Taylor  that  when 
an  applicant  for  office  inquired  why  he  had 
not  been  appointed,  the  President  replied 
that  he  stood  by  him  to  the  last,  but  was 
outvoted  in  the  cabinet. 

The  campaign  of  1828  was  one  of  great 
excitement  and  bitterness.  It  was  fought 
in  a spirit  of  vigor  and  determination  by 
the  friends  of  General  Jackson,  and  there 
were  corresponding  efforts  on  the  other  tide. 
But  Mr.  Adams  not  only  carefully  abstained 
from  meddling  with  the  election  himself, 
but  discountenanced  the  interference  of  the 
office-holders,  the  power  of  the  administra- 
tion being  impartially  exercised,  without 
reference  to  the  result.  Some  of  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  government  acted  open- 
ly and  zealously  in  behalf  of  General  Jack- 
son;  but  they  were  neither  molested  nor 
censured  by  the  President.  Mr.  M‘Leau, 
the  Postmaster-General,  was  an  avowed  and 
active  partisan  of  General  Jackson.  He  did 
not  hesitate  in  the  use  of  the  extensive  pat- 
ronage of  his  department  to  prejudice  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Adams.  This  was  a species  of 
ingratitude  and  impropriety  which  must 
have  struck  the  President  unpleasantly ; but 
he  had  elevated  notions  of  the  dignity  and 
propriety  of  his  position,  and  he  treated  Mr. 
M‘Lean  with  the  courtesy  and  consideration 
due  to  their  official  relations. 

In  the  spring  preceding  the  election  the 
Postmaster  - General  informed  # Mr.  Adams 
that  a new  postmaster  had  to  be  appointed 
immediately  in  Philadelphia.  The  incum- 
bent was  behind  with  his  accounts,  and  he 
had  let  the  matter  run  along,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  settle  up,  until  fur- 
ther indulgence  was  impossible.  The  Pres- 
ident inquired  whether  he  could  name  a 
suitable  man  as  his  successor.  Mr.  M‘Lean 
replied  that  he  had  thought  of  Thomas 
Sergeant,  brother  of  John  Sergeant,  then  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  one  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
most  trusted  friends.  “ If  John  Sergeant 
recommends  the  appointment,  have  the 
nomination  made  out  at  once,”  said  Mr. 
Adams.  Thomas  Sergeant  was  accordingly 
appointed,  and  as  he  was  an  active  support- 
er of  General  Jackson,  a flood  of  remon- 
strances came  on  from  the  friends  of  the 
administration  when  the  news  reached  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  President  asked  an  explanation  from 
Mr.  John  Sergeant,  who  stated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  in  a manner  that  impli- 
cated the  Postmaster-General  in  double- 
dealing and  deception.  He  had  spoken  to 
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Mr.  Sergeant  about  appointing  his  brother. 
The  fact  of  his  being  a partisan  of  General 
Jackson  was  mentioned  to  Mr.  M‘Lean,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  the  President  should 
be  informed  of  the  circumstance.  The  Post- 
master-General told  Mr.  Adams  that  Mr. 
John  Sergeant  had  been  consulted  on  the 
subject. 

The  President  was  incensed  at  the  duplic- 
ity practiced  upon  him  by  his  subordinate, 
but  he  declined  to  remove  him  because  of 
their  party  relations — a species  of  delicacy 
that  would  hardly  be  appreciated  in  these 
days. 

Throughout  the  Presidential  campaign 
Mr.  Adams  never  permitted  the  influence 
of  the  administration  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  election.  Mr.  Clay  was  discon- 
tented at  the  attitude  of  the  executive,  oft- 
en insisting  that  a more  decided  course  with 
the  office-holders  and  a fair  exercise  of  the 
Federal  patronage  might  have  changed  the 
result. 

Upon  the  organization  of  General  Jack- 
son’s administration  there  was  a rush  and 
scramble  for  office  such  as  had  never  been 
witnessed  at  Washington  or  any  where  else. 
During  the  preceding  quarter  of  a century 
there  had  been  no  general  political  revolu- 
tion in  the  country.  The  Republicans  came 
into  power,  with  Jefferson  at  their  head,  in 
1601,  and  his  successors  were  of  the  same 
political  faith.  Jackson  was  elected  after 
a heated  contest,  tinged  with  great  person- 
al bitterness,  and  it  was  well  understood 
throughout  the  canvass  that  offices  and  other 
executive  gratifications  were  to  be  the  reward 
of  partisan  service.  And  the  inauguration 
was  attended  by  a crowd  of  hungry  and 
clamorous  expectants,  including  most  of  the 
* leading  editors  on  the  Democratic  side,  and 
a sprinkling  of  active  electioneerers  from 
every  part  of  the  country. 

The  first  break  in  the  great  party  which 
had  elected  him  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
and  rejoiced  with  such  exultation  at  the  re- 
sult, was  produced  by  the  nomination  of  a 
large  number  of  editors  to  office.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  them  were  Major 
Noah,  as  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York ; 
Amos  Kendall,  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury ; Isaac  Hill,  for  a place  in  one  of  the  de- 
partments ; and  B.  H.  Norton,  printer  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  as  postmaster  at  Hartford. 
Many  of  these  nominations  were  warmly  op- 
posed in  the  Senate,  and  several  were  finally 
rejected.  The  opposition  was  led  by  the 
Virginia  Senators,  Messrs.  Tazewell  and  Ty- 
ler, and  they  were  supported  by  Troup  of 
Georgia,  Bibb  of  Kentucky,  and  Ellis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  occasionally  other  Senators  of 
less  note.  The  National  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  acted  with  them,  as  a 
matter  of  course ; and  here  began  the  defec- 
tion, which  finally  embraced  a majority  of 
the  body,  on  certain  important  questions, 


under  the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Webster.  The  Senate  was  repeatedly  equal- 
ly divided  on  the  question  of  concurring  in 
the  nomination  of  influential  editors  to  of- 
fice, and  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
was  called  upon  to  give  the  casting  vote. 
It  was  so  arranged  by  the  opposition  in  cer- 
tain cases,  in  the  hope  of  widening  the 
breach  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  Mends 
of  the  administration.  The  nomination  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England  was 
rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice- 
President,  a tie  being  contrived  for  that 
purpose. 

The  doctrine,  originally  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Marcy,  that  “ to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils” 
was  incorporated  in  the  creed  of  the  Jackson 
party,  or,  rather,  it  was  adopted  in  practice 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  persistent  misrepresentation 
to  which  General  Jackson  was  subjected  in 
the  canvass,  the  ferocious  spirit  with  which 
he  was  assailed,  and  the  brutal  attacks  upon 
his  wife  had  imbittered  his  feelings,  and  dis- 
posed him  to  acquiesce  in  the  system  of  pro- 
scription inaugurated  by  his  supporters,  and 
the  sweep  of  the  Federal  office-holders  was 
general  throughout  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
there  was  less  demand  for  the  removal  of  the 
incumbents.  It  was  soon  ascertained,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  would  not  consent 
to  have  faithful  officers  who  had  served 
their  country,  especially  in  the  field,  re- 
moved on  any  pretense.  At  the.  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  called  to  act  upon  the 
cabinet  and  other  indispensable  nomina- 
tions, a successor  to  the  collector  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  Gen- 
eral Miller,  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  was  the  incum- 
bent. Colonel  Benton,  confident  that  the 
nomination  had  been  made  under  a misap- 
prehension, requested  that  it  might  be  laid 
on  the  table,  so  that  he  might  present  the 
facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  President. 
Proceeding  at  once  to  the  White  House,  he 
opened  the  matter  to  the  general. 

“Do  you  know,  Sir,  who  is  collector  of  the 
port  of  Salem  f” 

“ I don’t  remember  his  name,”  replied 
General  Jackson ; “ but  he  is  a good  Dem- 
ocrat, whom  I appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Greene,  Henshaw,  and  our  other 
reliable  Boston  friends.” 

“ But  do  you  know  who  is  to  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  him  ?” 

“Some  Hartford  Convention  Federalist, 
I suppose.  That’s  the  sort  of  man  who  is 
likely  to  have  held  the  office.” 

“General  Miller  has  been  collector  of 
Salem  for  many  years  past,”  said  Colonel 
Benton. 

“ What ! not  the  hero  of  the  frontier,  who 
fought  so  desperately  in  the  late  war?”  ex- 
claimed the  President. 
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44  Yes,  Sir ; the  brave  soldier  who  said, 4 111 
try,’  when  asked  if  he  could  carry  the  enemy’s 
position.” 

The  old  gentleman  flew  into  a passion  at 
once.  44  These  infernal  politicians ! Is  noth- 
ing sacred  from  their  rapacity  f Call  Don- 
aldson. Ill  send  up  and  withdraw  the  nom- 
ination at  once.  Here,  Donaldson,  write  to 
Miller  in  my  name.  No,  I’ll  write  myself.” 
And  he  immediately  wrote  the  general  with 
his  own  hand,  reciting  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  nominated  a man  as 
his  successor,  and  assuring  him  that  he 
should  retain  the  office  as  long  as  he  lived. 

This  affair  taught  the  party  managers  a 
lesson  from  which  many  of  them  profited 
afterward.  And  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  procure  the  removal  of  General 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  postmaster  at  Al- 
bany, Mr.  Van  Boren,  then  Vice-President, 
declined  to  unite  with  his  friends  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  advised  them  to  desist  there- 
from, being  certain  that  General  Jackson 
would  protect  every  man  in  office  who  had 
fought  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Probably  none  of  our  distinguished  public 
men  were  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
to  the  same  extent  as  General  Jr.ckson.  The 
venomous  rancor  infused  into  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass  had  abused  the  popular  mind, 
and  the  brave  and  kind-hearted  old  man 
was  generally  regarded  as  a lawless  bar- 
barian, whose  violent  and  vindictive  tem- 
per was  unrestrained  by  considerations  of 
any  kind. . He  was  irascible  and  passionate, 
it  is  true,  but  he  was  placable,  humane,  and 
generous,  and  as  self-contained  and  self-con- 
trolled as  any  man  alive.  He  understood 
men  thoroughly,  and  in  practical  sagacity 
and  keenness  of  perception  he  was  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  a man  of  commanding  presence,  of  dig- 
nified, graceful  manners,  warm  in  his  at- 
tachments, considerate  in  his  bearing  to 
those  around  him,  and,  although  hasty  and 
peremptory  when  offended,  was  not  impa- 
tient of  contradiction,  and  never  forgot  what 
was  due  to  others.  He  was  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic in  his  tastes  as  well  as  his  princi- 
ples, had  no  reverence  for  rank  or  estate, 
gauging  men  according  to  their  capacity, 
and  recognizing  merit  in  the  humblest  sta- 
tion. We  never  had  a President  who  made 
himself  so  familiar  with  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  people  of  Washington,  and  he 
knew  more  of  the  interior  affairs  of  the  sev- 
eral executive  departments  and  the  men  em- 
ployed therein  than  any  one  of  the  secretaries. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the 
most  poorly  paid  clerks ; and  while  he  took 
care  that  they  were  not  imposed  upon  by  their 
superiors,  he  compelled  them  to  fulfill  their 
engagements  under  all  circumstances,  when 
instances  of  misconduct  were  brought  to  his 
knowledge.  Washington  was  often  rife  with 
anecdotes  illustrating  this  peculiarity.  The 
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story  of  his  advising  a boarding-house  keeper 
to  get  her  delinquent  lodger  to  give  his  note 
for  an  overdue  board  bill  has  been  before  pub- 
lished. The  improvident  fellow  readily  gave 
his  landlady  the  note,  which  she  took  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  by  his  direction.  The  Presi- 
dent indorsed  his  name  on  the  back,  in  his 
usual  bold  and  striking  hand,  and  the  scamp 
was  careful  to  pay  it  at  maturity. 

The  son  of  an  old  friend  of  the  general 
held  a clerkship  in  the  Land-office.  He  fell 
in  arrears  to  his  landlady,  and  she  complained 
to  the  President.  He  sent  immediately  for 
the  clerk,  and  addressing  him  by  his  given 
name,  said, 

44  How  is  this,  Lund  f Mrs.  Beals  says  you 
owe  her  for  board.” 

44  It  is  true,  general ; I am  a little  behind 
with  her.” 

44  She  wants  the  money.  Why  don’t  you 
pay  her  f” 

44  I intend  to,  soon ; but  my  family  has  been 
sick,  and  my  salary  being  small,  I have  been 
unable  to  meet  her  bills  regularly.  I will 
pay  her  as  soon  as  I can.” 

44  But  the  woman  needs  it,  and  you  must 
pay  her  at  once.” 

44 1 should  be  glad  to,  but  I can’t.” 

44  You  shall,”  said  the  general,  44  and  FU 
lend  you  the  money,”  handing  him  the 
amount. 

The  general  had  a habit  of  applying  de- 
scriptive epithets  to  those  whose  peculiari- 
ties he  wished  to  characterize.  Referring  to 
Senator  King,  of  Alabama,  who  had  hesi- 
tated about  supporting  a measure  of  the 
administration,  the  general  said  his  scruples 
were  of  no  consequence  ; he  was  nothing  but 
a Miss  Nancy ; and  he  was  known  by  that 
designation  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

On  being  told  that  Mr.  Webster  had  made  • 
a powerful  argument  in  opposition  to  one  of 
his  measures,  he  replied,  44  Wait  till  Benton 
has  a chance  at  him.  He  is  to  speak  in  re- 
ply, and  he’ll  labor  like  an  ox.” 

General  Jackson  wrote  with  great  vigor 
and  perspicuity,  but  without  elegance.  In 
conversation  he  was  direct,  forcible,  and  im- 
pressive, and  he  had  great  ingenuity  in  meet- 
ing the  arguments  of  those  who  disagreed 
with  him.  He  maintained  his  opinions  with 
muck  pertinacity,  but  would  gracefully  yield 
when  convinced  that  his  positions  were  un- 
tenable. He  would  sometimes  extemporize 
a fit  of  passion  in  order  to  overwhelm  an  ad- 
versary, when  certain  of  being  in  the  right, 
but  his  self-command  was  always  perfect. 

He  was  an  eminently  just  man,  according  to 
his  own  standard,  and  never  failed  to  do 
justice  to  his  antagonists  even  when  his 
feelings  were  most  warmly  enlisted.  His 
political  difference  with  Mr.  Clay  was  in- 
tensified by  strong  personal  animosity,  but 
he  w'ould  never  permit  his  great  abilities  to 
be  disparaged  without  rebuke.  An  office- 
seeker  from  Indiana  thought  to  conciliate 
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the  general’s  favor  by  harsh  criticism  of  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate.  He 
listened  to  his  abuse  with  much  impatience, 
and  closed  the  discussion  with  this  em- 
phatic declaration : “ You  don’t  know  Mr. 
Clay,  Sir.  He  is  a wonderful  man ; a mag- 
nificent orator,  and  a great  statesman,  al- 
though wrong  in  his  views ; too  hot-headed 
and  impetuous  for  civil  rule,  but  would  have 
made  a superb  general.” 

The  attack  upon  General  Jackson  by  a 
half-crazed  man  named  Lawrence,  in  the 
portico  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol, 
created  a profound  sensation.  Rumors  of 
plans  to  assassinate  the  President  had  been 
bruited  about ; and  when  it  became  known 
that  a pistol  had  been  snapped  at  him,  the 
assault  was  connected  in  the  popular  mind 
with  a conspiracy  to  remove  an  obstacle  to 
the  political  schemes  of  the  Whigs.  The 
general  was  almost  the  only  man  unmoved 
by  the  assault.  His  personal  firmness  and 
insensibility  to  danger  never  yielded  to  any 
combination  of  threatening  circumstances. 
He  rushed  at  Lawrence  with  his  cane  up- 
lifted, ordering  the  by-st  an  ders  not  to  inter- 
fere, swearing  he  would  chastise  him  on  the 
spot.  So,  too,  when  Lieutenant  Randolph 
thrust  his  hand  in  his  face,  attempting  to 
lay  hold  of  his  nose,  the  general  was  sur- 
prised and  enraged,  but  nothing  ever  alarm- 
ed him.  Speaking  of  the  matter  to  a navy 
officer  who  had  been  a messmate  of  Ran- 
dolph’s, he  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
a man  of  the  known  gallantry  of  Randolph 
should  have  made  a personal  assault  upon 
him.  “ If  he  felt  himself  aggrieved  at  what 
I had  done,”  said  the  old  hero,  “ I would  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  waiving  my  rank  and 
giving  him  satisfaction.”  Gross  injustice 
had  been  done  to  Randolph,  but  of  course 
there  could  be  no  palliation  of  the  high- 
handed outrage  upon  an  aged  and  venerable 
man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Still  it  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  a brave  man,  who  had  ren- 
dered gallant  service  to  his  country,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
stung  to  madness  and  committed  a great 
outrage  should  be  fairly  stated. 

Randolph  was  second  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate  Constitution , of  which  Timberlake 
was  purser.  On  the  death  of  the  purser 
Commodore  Read  directed  Randolph  to  take 
charge  of  the  stores  of  the  vessel,  and  tem- 
porarily discharge  the  duties  of  that  officer. 
The  ship  was  ou  a cruise  at  the  time,  and  of 
course  it  was  hardly  possible  to  break  her 
out  and  ascertain  with  accuracy  what  there 
was  on  board  for  which  the  purser  was  re- 
sponsible. Randolph  was  an  incompetent, 
careless  business  man ; and  when  the  Con- 
stitution arrived  at  Norfolk,  and  he  was  re- 
quired to  settle  the  purser’s  accounts,  there 
were  discrepancies  that  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled, and  he  was  apparently  largely  in  ar- 


rears. A court-martial  was  ordered,  and 
Randolph  was  fully  acquitted  on  every 
charge  and  specification.  General  Jackson 
became  satisfied  that  the  widow  aud  chil- 
dren of  Timberlake  had  suffered  wrong  at 
the  hands  of  Randolph,  and  he  disapproved 
of  the  finding  of  the  court.  Mrs.  Timber- 
lake  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Major 
Eaton,  Jackson’s  Secretary  of  War,  and  after 
a protracted  controversy  Randolph  was  dis- 
missed from  the  navy. 

The  tone  of  debate  is  usually  more  deco- 
rous in  the  Senate  than  in  the  House,  still 
personalities  are  often  mixed  up  with  argu- 
ments. But  the  body  is  composed  of  older 
men,  and,  until  an  influx  of  new  and  front- 
ier States  into  the  Union  brought  in  a mob 
of  rude  and  uneducated  people,  most  of  the 
Senators  were  gentlemep  who  knew  how  to 
behave  themselves,  even  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Champagne.  For,  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  there  were  two  extensive  res- 
taurants under  the  Capitol,  and  there  was  a 
well-kept  hotel  within  a stone’s-throw  of  the 
south  wing.  Besides,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  Champagne  to  be  opened  in  the 
cloak-room,  where  it  was  drunk  in  profusion 
by  Senators  and  their  special  friends.  For 
some  time  supplies  of  this  kind  were  charged 
as  stationery  in  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Senate.  But  this  struck  the  presiding 
officer,  Mr.  Mangum,  as  an  incongruity,  and 
he  had  it  changed  to  the  fuel  account. 

Evening  sessions  were  sometimes  held  as 
the  pressure  of  business  became  more  ur- 
gent; and  sometimes  disorder  and  confu- 
sion prevailed,  as  was  always  the  case  in 
the  House  on  similar  occasions.  In  the 
Senate,  however,  it  took  the  shape  of  ex- 
uberant festivity  and  fun.  Grave  and 
aged  Senators  became  jocose  and  comical, 
and  sometimes  the  mirth  grew  fast  and  fu- 
rious, the  proceedings  more  resembling  a 
town  meeting  or  a farce  than  the  orderly 
conduct  of  a deliberative  assembly.  I re- 
member one  night  in  particular.  It  was 
near  the  close  of  the  session,  and  the  Senate 
was  engaged  in  the  reading  of  bills,  prepar- 
atory to  their  final  passage.  Colonel  King 
was  in  the  chair,  a solemn  and  dignified 
presiding  officer,  but  with  no  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  or  any  idea  of  a joke.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  Asbury  Dickens,  was 
reading  bills  rapidly  by  their  titles,  and 
business  was  going  on  finely.  Half  of  the 
Senators  were  asleep  with  their  heads  on 
their  desks.  The  presiding  officer  had  a 
formula  of  words  which  he  never  varied: 
“ Senators  in  the  affirmative  say  aye ; nega- 
tive, no.  The  ayes  have  it.”  Not  a voice 
would  be  heard,  aye  or  no,  and  Dickens 
went  on  with  his  reading.  For  nearly  an 
hour  nothing  was  heard  in  the  chamber  but 
the  monotonous  reading  of  the  secretary,  and 
the  president  putting  the  vote  and  announ- 
cing the  result.  At  length  Mr.  Webster, 
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who  had  been  sound  asleep  for  a long  time, 
lifted  np  his  head,  and  gazed  about  the 
chamber  with  a puzzled  look ; and  when  Col- 
onel King  said,  “ negative,  no,”  he  cried  out, 
“ N o-o-o !”  in  a prolonged  sound  and  with 
a sepulchral  voice.  The  president  looked 
steadily  at  him,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses,  and  exclaimed,  “ The  ayes 
evidently  have  it.”  " Let  them  take  it  and 
go  along  with  it,  then,”  said  Mr.  Webster, 
and  dropping  his  head  upon  his  desk,  was 
soon  fast  asleep  again. 

I only  remember  one  instance  of  ap  affray 
in  the  chamber  which  had  a serious  aspect, 
and  that  was  more  of  a farce  than  a tragedy. 
Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  who,  Irishman-like, 
was  never  quiet  unless  in  a row,  had  an  al- 
tercation with  Colonel  Renton,  and  pretend- 
ing to  apprehend  a personal  assault,  drew  a 
pistol  upon  him.  Old  Bullion,  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  intimidated,  for  he  feared 
nothing  on  earth  except  paper  money,  rush- 
ed toward  Foote  as  if  he  meant  to  devour 
him.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  took  the  pistol 
from  Foote  and  locked  it  up  in  his  desk,  and 
quiet  was  restored.  It  was  afterward  ascer- 
tained that  the  pistol  was  not  loaded,  Foote 
evidently  intending  a bit  of  bravado. 

For  a long  time  there  had  been  no  kindly 
feeling  between  Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster. 
They  were  the  great  rivals  for  the  highest 
honors  at  the  disposal  of  the  Whig  party. 
Serving  together  in  the  Senate  for  many 
years,  they  had  learned  to  respect  each  oth- 
er’s powers,  and  they  generally  acted  in  con- 
cert on  all  questions  of  a political  character. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  they  led 
an  opposition  to  General  Jackson’s  adminis- 
tration during  his  second  term  that  serious- 
ly embarrassed  the  Democratic  party,  and 
aroused  the  vehement  indignation  of  Old 
Hickory.  Still  they  were  never  cordial,  and 
Mr.  Clay  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to 
have  a fling  at  Mr.  Webster.  A notable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  took  place  when  the 
nomination  of  Speaker  Stevenson  as  minister 
to  England  came  up  in  the  Senate.  This 
was  in  the  year  1834.  The  defection  of  Hugh 
White,  of  Tennessee,  had  weakened  the  ad- 
ministration in  Congress,  and  the  tremen- 
dous force  of  the  opposition  in  the  Senate 
had  given  the  Whigs  much  encouragement. 
It  was  known  that  General  Jackson  had 
promised  the  English  mission  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son. He  was  anxious  for  the  place,  but  hes- 
itated about  accepting  the  offer  under  the 
apprehension  that  he  might  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Whigs  rather  desired  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  made,  thinking  they  might  be 
able  to  elect  John  Bell  Speaker.  Mr.  Bell 
was  a partisan  of  White’s,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  he  would  be  supported  by  a certain 
class  of  Democrats.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  care- 
fully canvassed  the  Senate,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  if  he  could  secure  one  Whig 
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vote  he  was  safe.  He  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Webster  to  learn  his  views  on  the  subject. 
After  hearing  the  case  stated,  Mr.  Webster 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Stevenson 
would  resign  the  Speakership,  his  confirma- 
tion would  not  be  seriously  opposed.  But 
if  he  retained  the  office  it  might  be  objected 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  risk  himself  with 
the  Senate,  and  held  on  to  the  Speaker’s 
chair  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  event  of  his 
rejection.  For  his  part,  Mr.  Webster  added, 
he  should  cheerfully  vote  to  concur  in  his 
nomination  in  case  he  resigned,  but  not  oth- 
erwise. This  was  all  Mr.  Stevenson  wanted, 
and  with  this  assurance  he  resigned,  and 
requested  General  Jackson  to  send  in  his 
name. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Stevenson  he  was 
unable  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  his  un- 
derstanding with  Mr.  Webster  got  bruited 
about,  and  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Meantime  the  House  chose  Mr.  Bell 
Speaker.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reported  in  favor  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
confirmation,  and,  relying  upon  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s promise,  he  began  to  make  his  prep- 
arations for  going  to  London.  At  the  prop- 
er time  the  nomination  came  up  for  consid- 
eration. On  the  Democratic  side  there  was 
some  formal  commendation  of  the  appoint- 
ment, but  it  being  expected  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  would  be  favorable,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  no  general  debate  ensued.  Mr. 
Yan  Buren  sat  in  the  chair,  his  face  beam- 
ing with  his  usual  complacent  smile,  for  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  rather  a pet  of  his.  As  he 
was  about  to  put  the  question,  Mr.  Clay 
arose,  with  fire  in  his  eye,  and  every  body 
saw  that  there  was  trouble  ahead  for  the 
minister  to  England  in  jxme.  He  denounced 
Mr,  Stevenson  with  characteristic  vehe- 
mence as  a tool  to  execute  the  behests  of 
the  tyrant  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue, 
arrayed  against  him  all  his  misdeeds,  and 
proceeded  in  a long  speech  to  arraign  the 
Democratic  party  for  conspiring  to  over- 
throw the  Constitution  and  destroy  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  Mr.  Webster  left  his 
seat  and,  retiring  behind  the  desk  of  the 
presiding  officer,  walked  to  and  fro  with 
slow  and  stately  step,  listening  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
animated  harangue.  Mr.  Clay,  watching 
his  every  movement,  continued  his  speech 
with  increasing  severity,  pointing  at  Mr. 
Webster  with  his  long  finger  as  he  appear- 
ed between  the  pillars  that  supported  the 
gallery,  as  though  he  was  taking  aim  at 
him  with  a pistol  The  Senators  remained 
in  breathless  silence,  not  a sound  being 
audible  except  Mr.  Clay’s  sonorous  voice. 
After  exhausting  his  vocabulary  of  vituperar 
tion  and  abuse,  including  General  Jackson 
and  the  supporters  of  his  administration 
generally,  and  distinguishing  Mr.  Stevenson 
as  specially  deserving  of  censure  and  re- 
buke, he  wound  up  with  these  words : “ And 
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now,  Mr.  President,  where  is  the  Wliig  who 
will  dare  to  vote  for  him  t” 

The  vote  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
rejected,  Mr.  Webster  voting  against  him. 
Mr.  Marcy,  then  in  the  Senate,  from  whom 
the  writer  received  these  particulars — the 
nomination  having  been  considered  in  ex- 
ecutive session — described  the  scene  as  one 
of  the  most  exciting  that  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  chamber.  He  said  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  Mr.  Webster  was  uni- 
versally recognized,  but  he  was  so  domina- 
ted and  overawed  by  the  greater  moral  and 
physical  vigor  of  Mr.  Clay  that  he  deliberate- 
ly violated  his  pledged  word  to  Mr.  Steven- 


son, and  inflicted  upon  that  gentleman  the 
unspeakable  mortification  of  being  thrown 
out  by  the  Senate. 

The  blow  fell  upon  Mr.  Stevenson  with 
crushing  force,  for  he  was  a proud,  sensitive 
man.  He  took  to  his  bed,  and  confined 
to  the  house  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

The  sequel  of  the  affair  still  further  illus- 
trated the  lordly  insolence  and  arrogance  of 
Mr.  Clay.  Sending  for  a friend  of  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, he  thus  addressed  him : “ Perhaps 
the  ex-Speaker  has  been  punished  enough. 
Tell  him  to  have  Jackson  renominate  him, 
and  I will  absent  myself  from  the  Senate, 
and  he  can  be  confirmed.” 
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AMONG  the  damaging  documents  and  let- 
ters found  in  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
emperor  after  the  flight  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily from  France,  and  published,  with  numer- 
ous others,  in  the  favorite  French  form  of 
the  brochure  (pamphlet),  was  a plan  for  the 
“ organization  of  the  press  for  the  approach- 
ing elections.”  It  is  an  elaborate  paper, 
drawn  up  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior,  in  the  division  of  the 
Press,  and  explains  with  wonderful  frank- 
ness the  modus  operandi  of  press  manage- 
ment under  the  empire.  It  gives  an  exact 
idea  of  the  manner  and  the  system  by  which 
the  Emperor  N apoleon  managed  universal  suf- 
frage, and  prepared  public  opinion  through 
the  medium  of  his  subsidized  presses  in 
Paris  and  the  provinces.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  such  a system,  and  of  a depart- 
ment under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
charged  with  the  manipulation  of  the  French 
press,  had  long  been  notorious ; but  the  per- 
fection of  the  machinery  and  its  results  were 
first  brought  to  light  by  this  unexpected  rev- 
elation, which  is  curious  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive. 

In  one  of  the  cleverest  books  written  on 
the  siege  of  Paris  M.  Francisque  de  Sarcy 
relates  with  what  avidity  the  French  public 
first  read  the  “Fascicules,”  as  these  bro- 
chures were  called,  when  the  earlier  num- 
bers were  published,  by  order  of  the  new 
government  of  the  republic,  to  excite  hatred 
and  contempt  against  the  fallen  dynasty. 
Why  such  damaging  papers  as  those  detail- 
ing the  scandals  connecting  the  emperor’s 
name  with  the  notorious  courtesan  Margue- 
rite Bellanger,or  the  equally  scandalous  rev- 
elations as  to  the  complicity  of  the  Due  de 
Movny  in  the  Jecker  claims,  and  the  secret 
causes  of  the  invasion  of  Mexico  in  the  pre- 
tended interest  of  poor  Maximilian,  should 
have  been  preserved  for  public  inspection 
seems  very  strange.  That  a man  constitu- 
tionally a conspirator,  and  secretive  beyond 


most  men,  should  have  preserved  such  let- 
ters looks  almost  like  a fatality.  M.  De 
Sarcy,  speaking  of  these  publications,  says : 

“The  first  volumes  created  quite  a furor.  The 
curiosity  they  excited  was  sharpened  by  an  appetite 
of  vengeance.  We  were  delighted  at  penetrating  these 
mysteries  of  iniquity,  and  raising  the  thick  veils  which 
had  hitherto  hidden  the  court  scandals  from  our  eyes. 
Our  malignity  reveled  with  joy  over  the  shameful  sto- 
ries of  the  emperor’s  intimacy  with  the  famous  Mar- 
guerite Belianger,  and  the  supposed  infant  she  claimed 
to  have  borne  him.  We  also  read  with  avidity  the 
proofs  of  what  we  had  always  suspected— that  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  undertaken  only  to  allow  the  Due  de 
Moray  to  pocket  several  millions  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  adventurer  Jecker.  Others  still  told  us  how  Napo- 
leon knew  of  the  immense  forces  at  the  disposal  of  his 
German  antagonist,  and  that  his  mad  declaration  of 
war  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  blindness  to  palliate  it 
But  little  by  little  this  interest  waned ; as  the  publica- 
tions continued  they  ceased  to  attract  curiosity,  though 
their  revelations  did  not  cease  to  be  equally  curious, 
for  each  day  that  elapsed  separating  us  from  that  infa- 
mous period  seemed  to  count  for  us  a century/' 

There  are  few  revelations  more  important 
than  those  M.  De  Sarcy  does  not  even  allude 
to,  which,  as  a journalist,  should  have  ex- 
cited his  special  attention — viz.,  those  re- 
lating to  the  organization  of  the  press  in  prep- 
aration for  the  electionsj  dated  April  15,  1869, 
and  intended  for  the  private  information  of 
the  emperor  himself — as  of  primary  impor- 
tance. 

In  the  plainest  possible  language,  and 
with  a startling  display  of  facts  and  figures, 
the  chief  of  the  Press  Bureau  shows  how, 
where,  and  when  imperial  “ inspiration”  is 
made  to  manufacture  public  opinion. 

He  commences  by  saying  that  in  view  of 
the  approaching  elections  the  thorough  or- 
ganization of  the  press  became  a pressing  ne- 
cessity. The  time  was  short,  the  duty  urgent, 
especially  in  the  departments.  There  the 
government  agents,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
made  no  preparations  to  secure  the  public 
suffrage  either  in  the  prefectures  or  in  the 
ministerial  bureaus,  while  the  opposition, 
by  an  opposite  play,  was  manifesting  an 
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extraordinary  activity  for  its  effective  or- 
ganization by  the  establishment  of  new  op- 
position journals  and  the  improvement  of 
the  old  ones.  There  is,  therefore,  a vital 
necessity,  says  the  minister,  for  the  entire 
reorgan izatftm  of  the  press  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  he  sub- 
mits the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Departments,  or,  as  we  should  phrase 
it,  the  country  press,  explaining  in  detail  the 
progress  already  made  and  the  steps  to  be 
taken,  which  he  sums  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  appointment  of  a reader  of  the 
journals,  governmental  and  opposition,  who 
shall  institute  a comparison  between  the 
two,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  points  at  issue  in  each  department, 
daily  changes  of  opinion,  and  all  matters 
which  especially  interest  the  Bureau  of 
Elections. 

After  submitting  these  summaries  every 
day  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Press, 
who  shall  add  all  necessary  documents, 
they  shall  be  communicated  to  the  country 
prefects,  with  such  contradictions  and  com- 
munications as  may  further  the  interests  of 
government. 

2.  An  organized  corps  of  writers  to  pre- 
pare each  day  a series  of  correspondences, 
editorials,  skeletons  of  articles,  information, 
and  “ inspirations”  (hints  for  line  of  policy). 

With  reference  to  this  branch  of  the  man- 
ufacturing department,  the  reporter  enthu- 
siastically adds  that  “ of  this  section  it  may 
truly  be  said  the  results  have  surpassed  the 
highest  expectations.”  He  gives  one  in- 
stance where  in  less  than  three  days  a doc- 
ument of  great  importance  had  been  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  in  more  than 
eighty  journals  in  the  departments.  “ Bet- 
t*er  than  this,”  he  adds,  “ the  minister  is  now 
in  a position  to  publish  any  document  he 
wishes,  whenever  he  wishes,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  in  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  journals.” 

How  powerful  a lever  for  a government 
such  a capacity  mnst  be  is  evident,  especial- 
ly when  the  power  is  absolute  and  the  prej- 
udices or  principles  of  individual  editors 
can  not  be  consulted. 

Thus  far  the  picture  is  rose-colored,  so 
long  as  the  chief  is  speaking  of  his  own  la- 
bors in  his  own  bureau ; but  he  becomes  de- 
spondent when  he  comes  to  the  country 
members  of  the  press,  and  complains  that 
their  inefficiency  cripples  the  central  engine 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  These  un- 
fortunate country  cousins  he  declares  not  to 
possess  the  requisite  unity  and  impulse,  nor 
sufficient  powers  for  propagating  the  faith. 

He  therefore  suggests  that  the  prefects  of 
the  departments  should  assist  the  press  in 
their  respective  localities.  For  this  end  he 
proposes  that  power  and  funds  sufficient  be  I 
given  these  functionaries  to  regulate  these  1 


journals  ( u as  theirs  is  the  responsibility 
and  direction  of  the  elections”),  while  the 
press  must  invite  their  attention  to  the 
measures  necessary  to  fill  up  any  gaps. 
This  system  also  contemplates  making  the 
press  the  critics  of  the  prefects  by  putting 
them  in  direct  contact  with  the  central 
ministry. 

The  necessity  of  rapid  and  vigorous  action 
imposed  on  the  administration  the  reporter 
exposes  by  the  following  figures : the  activ- 
ity of  the  opposition,  manifested  by  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  departments  of  forty-six 
new  journals,  besides  fourteen  special  print- 
ing-offices, within  three  months,  all  intend- 
ed for  political  discussion  (poltmique) — “ gen- 
uine weapons  of  war  wielded  with  great 
resolution,  and  frequently  with  extreme  vi- 
olence. They  have  also  reorganized  all  the 
old  opposition  journals  already  established.” 

Bnt  to  not  discourage  his  master  too  much, 
a more  cheerful  view  is  given,  by  the  enu- 
meration of  “ the  crushing  superiority  of 
journals  devoted  to  the  government,  in 
numbers,  they  outnumbering  the  opposition 
by  100  majority and  then,  suddenly  re- 
lapsing into  despondency,  adds,  “but  it  is 
a superiority  rather  of  numbers  than  of 
force.” 

He  enumerates  among  the  government  re- 
sources a crowd  of  agricultural  and  merely 
local  journals,  excellent  in  ordinary  times 
for  their  useful  negative  r61e,  sufficing  for 
local  needs,  and  shutting  oft'  the  opposition 
papers.  But  these  are  not  the  electoral  allie* 
needed.  Even  the  political  journals  lack 
force;  are  insufficiently  edited;  their  very 
official  character — all  cripple  them.  Their 
inefficiency  is  the  more  lamentable  in  view 
of  the  increasing  aggressiveness  and  activ- 
ity of  the  opposition  journals,  new  or  old. 

In  order  to  fill  up  the  gaps  these  measures 
were  taken : 

Lists  were  made  for  each  department,  and 
the  prefects  in  each  submitted  answers  to  all 
questions  in  detail,  and  these  answers  were 
compared  with  information  furnished  by  tho 
bureau,  the  declarations  of  the  deputies, 
and  the  extracts  from  the  local  press. 

Thus  the  ministry  is  always  in  possession 
of  full  and  accurate  information  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  press  in  each  and  every  de- 
partment. 

As  a result  of  these  “ correspondences” 
the  bureau  adopted  four  measures,  varying 
according  to  circumstances : 

1.  Subsidies  to  secure  the  continuance  or 
“ the  devotion”  of  the  journal. 

2.  Subsidies  to  secure  large  extra  circula- 
tion, as  sending  numbers  gratuitously  dur- 
ing electoral  canvasses,  and  to  offset  opposi- 
tion movements. 

3.  Subsidies  to  pay  for  additional  editorial 
force. 

| 4.  The  selection  and  dispatch  of  suitable 

I writers  to  different  places,  either  at  the  ex- 
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pens©  of  the  candidates  or  proprietors  of  the 
journals. 

To  raise  as  much  money  as  possible,  the 
prefects,  candidates,  and  newspaper  proprie- 
tors, were  requested  to  subscribe  liberally, 
and  of  course  had  to  do  so,  to  keep  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  government.  Of  course 
they  had  to  reimburse  themselves  out  of 
the  public  purse  when  they  could  get  their 
fingers  into  it. 

“ Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  these  gentle- 
men,” says  the  report,  “ and  some  slight  sub- 
sidies advanced  from  a reserved  sum  of 
50,000  francs,  we  have  reorganized  twenty- 
seven  journals,  and  strengthened  their  edi- 
torial force  by  thirty-three  writers  sent  from 
Paris.” 

The  tables  show  an  expenditure  by  gov- 
ernment of  94,000  francs,  to  which  must  be 
added  what  is  vaguely  stated  as  “ a sum  in 
addition,  held  in  reserve  for  unforeseen  event- 
ualities /” 

- In  conclusion  he  asks  for  an  additional 
credit  for  this  fund,  for  the  formation  of  a 
sound  public  opinion  by  a paternal  govern- 
ment, of  100,000  francs  more.  This,  how- 
ever, relates  solely  to  the  subsidies  for  the 
press  of  the  departments.  The  press  of 
Paris — the  great  palpitating  heart  of  France 
— demands  and  receives  separate  considera- 
tion and  separate  subsidies  as  well. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  one  depart- 
ment and  its  prefect  were  so  unsatisfactory 
as  not  to  receive  their  sop.  Who  this  black 
sheep  was  is  not  stated  in  this  connection. 

A peculiar  feature  of  French  newspaper- 
dom  consists  of  what  they  term  their  “ cor- 
respondences.” These  by  no  means  cover 
the  same  ground  as  what  we  call  by  a simi- 
lar name ; for  they  are  sheets  of  editorials, 
news  items,  and  all  the  interior  reading  mat- 
ter of  a journal  got  up  at  Paris  and  forward- 
ed to  country  newspapers,  to  fill  up,  with 
advertisements  and  local  items,  the  rest  of 
their  small  sheets.  This  has  always  given 
Paris  the  power  of  controlling  the  country 
press,  as  this  mode  of  making  up  their  pa- 
pers is  universal,  being  at  once  brain-saving 
and  money-saving  for  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietors in  the  provinces.  And  here  comes 
in  one  of  the  adroit  touches  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. The  report  naively  says : “ But  it 
would  never  do  to  limit  the  action  of  the 
administration  entirely  to  the 4 devoted*  jour- 
nals. It  is  essential  to  secure  on  indirect 
influence  over  the  opposition  papers.” 

Two  means  have  been  resorted  to  in  or- 
der to  produce  this  result : firstly,  to  secure 
the  services  of  some  of  the  correspondents 
for  the  departmental  journal ; secondly,  to 
make  use  of  the  kind  of  monopoly  acquired 
by  the  Havas  company  for  the  transmission 
of  telegraphic  news  for  journals  of  every 
shade  in  the  departments. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  state  precisely 
and  by  name  the  parties  controlling  these 


correspondences,  who  weiAsubsidized  to 
give  a government  tone  to  tneir  dispatches 
and  editorials,  even  for  opposition  journals, 
without  openly  doing  so.  Of  the  Havas  dis- 
patches more  liberal  use  was  made.  They 
had  daily  instructions  from  the  bureau. 

Each  time  there  was  any  contradiction 
or  rectification,  or  piece  of  intelligence  re- 
quiring rapid  transmission,  it  was  condensed 
into  telegraphic  shape,  and  circulated  by 
the  wires  all  over  France  simultaneously. 
It  is  understood  that  this  service  has  pre- 
cedence of  others;  and  all  communications 
which  it  is  judged  best  the  government 
should  not  openly  make  are  thus  conveyed 
to  the  public  indirectly.  The  importance 
of  this  medium  may  be  judged  from  the  fhct 
that  M.  Havas  corresponds  with  307  journals. 

But  the  parting  revelation  here  is  more 
compromising  still.  Among  the  subsidized 
the  Belgian  journal  Le  Nord  is  mentioned, 
as  well  as  several  German  and  English  “of 
the  first  class,  whose  interest  was  pecuniary 
during  a fixed  term.**  With  exemplary 
delicacy  in  this  case,  the  report  does  not 
mention  the  names  of  these  first-class  En- 
glish and  German  allies  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, whose  independent  columns  were 
paid  for  with  a price,  while  probably  their 
editorials  were  abusing  the  party  who  hired 
them. 

The  reporter  evidently  feels  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  on  approaching  Paris  and 
its  press,  and  makes  this  grave  exordium : 

“The  action  of  the  local  press  once  as- 
sured, we  must  seriously  consider  the  rdle 
which  the  press  of  Paris  can  play  in  the 
departments.” 

In  this  regard  the  revelations  made  are 
exceedingly  damaging  to  many  of  the  Paris- 
ian presses,  which  are  freely  named,  and  in 
a less  troubled  and  busy  time  than  that  of 
the  double  siege  might  have  done  them  more 
damage  than  it  did.  But  in  the  fierce  fret 
and  fever  of  that  fearful  crisis  in  the  na- 
tional and  individual  life,  although  some  an- 
gry ebullitions  were  made,  yet  no  serious 
damage  was  inflicted  on  the  pensioned  press 
of  Paris,  although  it  was  discredited  in  the 
popular  estimation  of  Frenchmen.  Sudden- 
ly nearly  all  became  anti-imperial.  “ Noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success”  in  France,  as  every 
where  else,  and  the 

“ Spell  upon  the  minds  of  men” 

which  Napoleonism  and  imperialism  had 
once  wielded  was  now  leveled  in  the  dust 
and  mire  lower  than  the  column  of  Vendfime, 
which  perpetuated  it. 

Many  of  the  journals  named  in  this  re- 
port were  known  to  be  governmental,  and 
supposed  to  be  subsidized.  But  there  were 
three  supposed  to  be  independent — viz., 
the  Petit  Joumdt , a penny  paper  of  immense 
circulation,  not  political ; and  the  Patrie , 
supposed  to  be  liberal-independent ; as  well 
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as  the  Figaroj/tie  Punch  of  Paris — claimed 
by  this  reportlis  the  subsidized  servants  of 
the  empire.  This  occasioned  much  surprise 
when  revealed,  and  we  believe  all  strenu- 
ously contradicted  the  “ soft  impeachment,” 
so  damaging  at  such  a time. 

A fact  highly  creditable  to  the  opposition 
is  announced  in  this  report — that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  govern- 
ment influence  and  money  and  trickery,  the 
reports  of  the  prefects  of  the  departments 
establish  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of 
the  opposition  journals  greatly  surpassed 
that  of  the  government  journals — a fact 
showing  the  unpopularity  of  the  empire 
even  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  prosper- 
ity, power,  and  popularity.  Among  the 
men  who  surrounded  the  emperor — himself 
stone-blind  to  his  waning  fortunes — there 
seems  to  have  been  but  one  who  had  the 
prescience  to  foresee  and  the  courage  to  an- 
nounce to  the  emperor  the  startling  fact — 
to  be  rewarded  by  banishment  from  court 
favors  for  his  zeal. 

That  man  was  the  Due  de  Persigny,  one 
of  the  makers  of  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire, and  he  foresaw  and  foretold  the  com- 
ing storm  in  a remarkable  letter  to  the  em- 
peror, denouncing  the  policy  of  his  minis- 
ters, Fould  and  Rouher,  “ who,  by  their  com- 
plete absence  of  political  foresight,  appear 
to  be  conspiring  for  your  utter  ruin.” 

In  another  letter  he  plainly  predicts  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  This  was  written  De- 
cember 15,  1869,  and  gave  mortal  offense. 

Persigny  had  been  himself  first  a member 
of  the  press,  and  afterward  its  controller 
under  the  imperial  subsidy  system.  No 
man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  interpret 
through  it  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  French 
people ; and  his  utterances  were  almost  pro- 
phetic, but,  like  most  prophecies,  disregard- 
ed and  derided  until  too  late.  He  had  done 
much  to  manacle  the  press  and  fetter  pub- 
lic opinion.  He  was  wise  enough  to  see  the 
utter  failure  of  keeping  either  in  chains  any 
longer,  and  that  the  emperor  had  unchained 
a devil  he  could  not  lay  by  the  halting  and 
half-way  popular  privileges  with  which  he 
sought  to  prop  up  his  tottering  throne. 

But  to  return  to  the  report : The  official 
journals  constituted  the  open,  and  the  secret- 
ly subsidized  journals  the  masked,  batteries 
of  the  empire,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ences and  telegrams  to  serve  as  sharp-shoot- 
ers all  along  the  line. 

The  Petit  Journal , with  its  250,000  daily 
circulation,  was  secretly  and  heavily  subsi- 
dized. It  gave  no  politics,  but  published 
portraits  of  the  ministers,  thus,  as  the  re- 
porter says,  “ coasting  round  politic «,  tcithout 
boarding '7 — a very  adroit  dodge  indeed,  since 
every  practical  politician  knows  the  power 
of  pictorial  addresses  to  the  popular  imagi- 
nation. The  private  cabinet  of  the  empire 
also  prepared  a military  romance  of  the  first 


empire,  to  counteract  the  declamations  and 
political  romances  designed  to  inspire  dislike 
to  the  army,  the  prop  of  the  empire.  This, 
too,  was  published  in  the  feuilleton  of  the 
Petit  Journal . 

Besides  this,  a certain  space  was  reserved 
in  certain  journals  daily  for  ministerial  arti- 
cles, inspired  by  the  cninisters  and  written 
by  a corps  of  able  editors  specially  reserved 
for  the  purpose.  Then  there  were  other 
means  of  publicity  employed  by  co-opera- 
tion with  the  prefects  of  the  departments, 
who  were  sent  gratuitously  immense  num- 
bers of  journals  in  government  interest  for 
circulation,  and  also  compelling  them  to  fur- 
nish lists  of  persons  to  whom  they  might  be 
sent  direct  from  the  office  of  publication 
when  time  was  important. 

Of  one  journal,  Le  Peuplef  for  one  month 
18,000  copies  were  thus  sent  by  the  bureau 
per  day,  at  a cost  of  60,000  francs. 

The  report  closes  thus,  after  enumerating 
the  leading  journals  in  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment : “ With  these  the  government  presents 
itself  at  the  coming  elections,  at  the  head  of 
a great  number  of  organs  differing  in  their 
guiding  spirit  and  the  influence  they  exert, 
but  all  firmly  attached  to  dynastic  princi- 
ples. Daily  relations  are  kept  up  with 
them.  Every  day  eight  or  ten  editors  call 
at  the  ministry  to  receive  instructions,  and 
during  the  elections  the  arrangements  for 
publishing  and  circulating  all  the  ministry 
may  wish,  either  in  Paris  or  the  provinces, 
are  complete.  All  the  instruments  are 
ready.  They  will  obey,  without  fail,  any 
impulse  given  them  by  superior  authority.” 

And  here  the  report  ends,  after  throwing 
much  light  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  under 
the  empire,  and  the  truly  liberal  manner  in 
which  Napoleon  treated  it  in  his  manufac- 
ture of  public  opinion  and  free  suffrage.  It 
confirms  the  justice  of  the  old  remark  made 
by  Sterne  long  years  ago,  “They  manage 
these  matters  differently  in  France !” 


IMPROVISATIONS.— IL 

The  rose  of  your  cheek  is  precious; 

Your  eyes  are  warmer  than  wine; 

Yon  catch  men’s  souls  in  the  meshes 
Of  curls  that  ripple  and  shine — 

But,  ah!  not  mine. 

Your  lips  are  a sweet  persuasion; 

Your  bosom  a sleeping  sea; 

Your  voice,  with  its  fond  evasion. 

Is  a call  and  a charm  to  me; 

But  I am  free! 

As  the  white  moon  lifts  the  waters, 

You  lift  the  passions,  and  lead ; 

As  a chieftainess  proud  with  slaughters, 
You  smile  on  the  hearts  that  bleed: 

I see,  and  heed! 

Bayard  Taylor. 
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A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
Bt  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  young  physician  walked  steadily  up 
to  his  patient  without  taking  his  eye  off 
her,  and  drew  a chair  to  her  side. 

Then  she  took  down  one  hand — the  left — - 
and  gave  it  him,  averting  her  face  tenderly, 
and  still  covering  it  with  the  right — “For,” 
said  she  to  herself,  “ I am  such  a fright  now.” 
This  opportune  reflection,  and  her  heaving 
bosom,  proved  that  she  at  least  felt  herself 
something  more  than  his  patient.  Her  pret- 
ty consciousness  made  his  task  more  diffi- 
cult : nevertheless,  he  only  allowed  himself 
to  press  her  hand  tenderly  with  both  his 
palms  one  moment,  and  then  ho  entered  on 
his  functions  bravely.  ‘Tam  hero  as  your 
physician.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  she,  softly. 

He  gently  detained  the  hand,  and  put  his 
finger  lightly  to  her  pulse ; it  was  palpita- 
ting, and  a fallacious  test:  oh,  how  that 
beating  pulse,  by  love’s  electric  current,  set 
his  own  heart  throbbing  iu  a moment ! 

He  put  her  hand  gently,  reluctantly  down, 
and  said,  “ Oblige  me  by  turning  this  way.” 
She  turned,  and  he  winced  internally  at  the 
change  in  her;  but  his  face  betrayed  noth- 
ing. He  looked  at  her  full  ; and,  after  a 
pause,  put  her  some  questions : one  was  as 
to  the  color  of  the  hemorrhage.  She  said  it 
was  bright  red. 

“ Not  a tinge  of  purple  t” 

“ No,”  said  she,  hopefully,  mistaking  him. 
He  suppressed  a sigh. 

Then  he  listened  at  her  shoulder-blade  and 
at  her  chest,  and  made  her  draw  her  breath 
while  he  was  listening.  The  acts  were  sim- 
ple and  usual  iu  medicine,  but  there  was  a 
deep,  patient,  silent  intensity* about  his  way 
of  doing  them 

Mr.  Lusignan  crept  nearer,  and  stood  with 
both  hands  on  a table,  and  his  old  head  bow- 
ed, awaiting  yet  dreading  the  verdict. 

Up  to  this  time  Dr.  Staines,  instead  of  tap- 
ping and  squeezing  and  pulling  the  patient 
about,  had  never  touched  her  with  his  hand, 
and  only  grazed  her  with  his  ear : but  now 
he  said,  “ Allow  me,”  and  put  both  hands 
to  her  waist,  more  lightly  and  reverently 
than  I can  describe:  “Now  draw  a deep 
breath,  if  you  please.” 

“There!” 

“ If  you  could  draw  a deeper  still,”  said 
he,  Insinuatingly. 

“ There,  then,”  said  she,  a little  pettishly. 
Dr.  Staines’s  eye  kindled. 

“ Hum !”  said  bo.  Then,  after  a consider- 
able pause — “ Are  you  better  or  worse  after 
each  hemorrhage  ?” 
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“La!”  said  Rosa;  “they  never  asked  me 
that.  Why,  better.” 

“ No  faintness  ?” 

“Not  a bit.” 

“ Rather  a sense  of  relief,  perhaps  f” 

“ Yes.  I feel  lighter  and  better.” 

The  examination  was  concluded. 

Dr  Staines  looked  at  Rosa,  and  then  at 
her  father.  The  agony  in  that  aged  face,  and 
the  love  that  agony  implied,  won  him,  and 
it  was  to  the  parent  he  turned  to  give  his 
verdict. 

“ The  hemorrhage  is  from  the  lungs — ” 

Lusignan  interrupted  him:  “From  the 
lungs !”  cried  he,  in  dismay. 

“ Yes ; a slight  congestion  of  the  lungs.” 

“ But  not  incurable ! Oh ! not  incurable, 
doctor !” 

“ Heaven  forbid ! It  is  curable — easily — 
by  removing  the  cause.” 

“ And  what  is  the  cause  f” 

“ The  cause  f 1 ' — He  hesitated,  and  looked 
rather  uneasy — “ Well,  the  cause,  Sir,  is — 
tight  stays.” 

The  tranquillity  of  the  meeting  was  in- 
stantly disturbed.  “ Tight  stays ! Me !” 
cried  Rosa.  “ Why,  I am  the  loosest  girl  in 
England.  Look,  papa !”  And,  without  any 
apparent  effort,  she  drew  herself  in,  and 
poked  her  little  fist  between  her  sash  and 
her  gown.  “ There !” 

Dr.  Staines  smiled  sadly  and  a little  sar- 
castically : ho  was  evidently  shy  of  encoun- 
tering tho  lady  in  this  argument;  but  ho 
was  more  at  his  ease  with  her  father ; so  he 
turned  toward  him  and  lectured  him  freely. 

“That  is  wonderful,  Sir;  and  the  first 
four  or  five  female  patients  that  favored  me 
with  it  made  me  disbelieve  my  other  senses ; 
but  Miss  Lusignan  is  now  about  the  thir- 
tieth who  has  shown  me  that  marvelous 
feat,  with  a calm  countenance  that  belies 
the  Herculean  effort.  Nature  has  her  every- 
day miracles:  a boa-constrictor,  diameter 
seventeen  inches,  can  swallow  a buffalo;  a 
woman,  with  her  stays  bisecting  her  almost, 
and  lacerating  her  skin,  can  yet  for  one  mo- 
ment make  herself  seem  slack,  to  deceive  a 
juvenile  physician.  The  snake  is  the  mira- 
cle of  expansion ; the  woman  is  the  prodigy 
of  contraction.” 

“Highly  grateful  for  tho  comparison,” 
said  Rosa.  “ Women  and  snakes !” 

Dr.  Staines  blushed  and  looked  uncom- 
fortable. “ I did  not  mean  to  be  offen- 
sive: it  certainly  was  a very  clumsy  com- 
parison.” 

“ What  does  that  matter  ?”  said  Mr.  Lu- 
siguan,  impatiently.  “Be  quiet,  Rosa,  and 
let  Dr.  Staines  and  me  talk  sense.” 
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“ Oh ! then  I am  nobody  in  the  business !” 
said  this  wise  young  lady. 

“ You  are  every  body,”  said  Staines,  sooth- 
ingly. “ But,”  suggested  he,  obsequiously, 
“ if  you  don’t  mind,  I would  rather  explain 
my  views  to  your  father — on  this  one  sub- 
ject.” 

“ And  a pretty  subject  it  is.” 

Doctor  Staines  then  invited  Mr.  Lusignan 
to  his  lodgings,  and  promised  to  explain  the 
matter,  anatomically.  “ Meantime,”  said  he, 
“would  you  be  good  enough  to  put  your 
hands  to  my  waist,  as  I did  to  the  patient’s.” 

Mr.  Lusignan  complied,  and  the  patient 
began  to  titter  directly,  to  put  them  out  of 
countenance. 

“ Please  observe  what  takes  place  when  I 
draw  a full  breath.” 

“ Now  apply  the  same  test  to  the  patient. 
Breathe  your  best,  please,  Miss  Lusignan.” 

The  patient  put  on  a face  full  of  saucy 
mutiny. 

“ To  oblige  us  both.” 

“ Oh ! how  tiresome !” 

“ I am  aware  it  is  rather  laborious,”  said 
Staines,  a little  dryly ; “ but,  to  oblige  your 
father !” 

“ Oh,  any  thing  to  oblige  papa,”  said  she, 
spitefully.  “ There ! And  I do  hope  it  will 
be  the  last — la ! no ; I don’t  hope  that,  nei- 
ther.” 

Doctor  Staines  politely  ignored  her  little 
attempts  to  interrupt  the  argument.  “ You 
found,  Sir,  that  the  muscles  of  my  waist, 
and  my  lower  ribs  themselves,  rose  and  fell 
with  each  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  air 
by  the  lungs.” 

“I  did;  but  my  daughter’s  waist  was 
like  dead  wood,  and  so  were  her  lower  ribs.” 

At  this  volunteer  statement  Rosa  colored 
to  her  temples.  “ Thanks,  papa ! Pack  me 
off  to  London,  and  sell  me  for  a big  doll !” 

“ In  other  words,”  said  the  lecturer,  mild 
and  pertinacious,  “ with  us  the  lungs  have 
room  to  blow,  and  the  whole  bony  frame 
expands  elastic  with  them,  like  the  wood- 
work of  a blacksmith’s  bellows;  but  with 
this  patient,  and  many  of  her  sex,  that  noble 
and  divinely  framed  bellows  is  crippled  and 
confined  by  a powerful  machine  of  human 
construction ; so  it  works  lamely  and  feebly : 
consequently  too  little  air,  and  of  course  too 
little  oxygen,  passes  through  that  spongy 
organ  w hose  very  life  is  air.  Now  mark  the 
special  result  in  this  case : being  otherwise 
healthy  and  vigorous,  our  patient’s  system 
sends  into  the  lungs  more  blood  than  that 
one  crippled  organ  can  deal  'with ; a small 
qnantity  becomes  extravasated  at  odd  times; 
it  accumulates,  and  would  become  danger- 
ous; then  Nature,  strengthened  by  sleep 
and  by  some  hours’  relief  from  the  diabolical 
engine,  makes  an  effort  and  fiings  it  off : 
that  is  why  the  hemorrhage  comes  in  the 
morning,  and  why  she  is  the  better  for  it, 
feeling  neither  faint  nor  sick,  but  relieved 


of  a weight.  This,  Sir,  is  the  rational e of 
the  complaint ; and  it  is  to  you  I must  look 
for  the  cure.  To  judge  from  my  other  fe- 
male patients,  and  from  the  few  words  Miss 
Lusignan  has  let  fall,  I fear  we  must  not 
count  on  any  very  hearty  co-operation  from 
her ; but  you  are  her  father,  and  have  great 
authority;  I conjure  you  to  use  it  to  the 
full,  as  you  once  used  it — to  my  sorrow — in 
this  very  room.  I am  forgetting  my  char- 
acter. I was  asked  here  only  as  her  physi- 
cian. Good-evening.” 

He  gave  a little  gulp,  and  hurried  away, 
with  an  abruptness  that  touched  the  father 
and  offended  the  sapient  daughter. 

However,  Mr.  Lusignan  followed  him,  and 
stopped  him  before  he  left  the  house,  and 
thanked  him  warmly ; and,  to  his  surprise, 
begged  him  to  call  again  in  a day  or  two. 

“ Well,  Rosa,  what  do  you  say  f” 

“ I say  that  I am  very  unfortunate  in  my 
doctors.  Mr.  Wyman  is  a chatter-box,  and 
knows  nothing.  Dr.  Snell  is  Mr.  Wyman’s 
echo.  Christopher  is  a genius,  and  they  are 
always  full  of  crotchets.  A pretty  doctor! 
Gone  away,  and  not  prescribed  for  me !” 

Mr.  Lusignan  admitted  it  was  odd.  “ But, 
after  all,”  said  he,  “ if  medicine  does  you  no 
good  t” 

“Ah,  but  any  medicine  he  had  prescribed 
would  have  done  me  good : and  that  makes 
it  all  the  unkinder.” 

“ If  you  think  so  highly  of  his  skill,  why 
not  take  his  advice  f it  can  do  no  harm.” 

“ No  harm  ? Why,  if  I was  to  leave  them 
off  I should  catch  a dreadful  cold ; and  that 
would  be  sure  to  settle  on  my  chest,  and 
carry  me  off  in  my  present  delicate  state. 
Besides,  it  is  so  unfeminine  not  to  wear 
them.” 

This  staggered  Mr.  Lusignan,  and  he  was 
afraid  to  press  the  point ; but  what  Staines 
had  said  fermented  in  his  mind. 

Dr.  Snell  and  Mr.  Wyman  continued  their 
visits  and  their  prescriptions. 

The  patient  got  a little  worse. 

Mr.  Lusignan  hoped  Christopher  would 
call  again ; but  he  did  not. 

When  Dr.  Staines  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  disorder  was  easily  curable,  then 
wounded  pride  found  an  entrance  even  into 
his  loving  heart.  That  two  strangers  should 
have  been  consulted  before  him ! He  was 
only  sent  for  because  they  could  not  cure 
her. 

As  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  repeat  his 
visit,  Mr.  Lusignan  called  on  him,  and  said, 
politely,  he  had  hoped  to  receive  another 
call  ere  this.  “ Personally,”  said  he,  “ I was 
much  struck  with  your  observations;  but 
my  daughter  is  afraid  she  will  catch  cold  if 
she  leaves  off  her  corset,  and  that,  you  know, 
might  be  very  serious.” 

Dr.  Staines  groaned.  And  when  he  had 
groaned  he  lectured.  “ Female  patients  are 
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wonderfully  monotonous  in  this  matter ; they 
have  a programme  of  evasions ; and  whether 
the  patient  is  a lady  or  a house  maid , she  sel- 
dom varies  from  that  programme.  You  find 
her  breathing  life’s  air  with  half  a bellows, 
and  you  tell  her  so.  * Oh  no/  says  she  ; and 
does  the  gigantic  feat  of  contraction  we  wit- 
nessed that  evening  at  your  house.  But,  on 
inquiry,  you  learn  there  is  a raw  red  line 
plowed  in  her  flesh  by  the  cruel  stays. 
‘What  is  that?’  you  ask,  and  flatter  your- 
self you  have  pinned  her.  Not  a bit.  ‘ That 
was  the  last  pair.  I changed  them,  because 
they  hurt  me.’  Driven  out  of  that  by  proofs 
of  recent  laceration,  they  say,  ‘ If  I leave  them 
off  I should  catch  my  death  of  cold/  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  there  is  no  flannel  in 
the  shops,  no  common-sense  nor  needles  at 
home.” 

He  then  laid  before  him  some  large  French 
plates,  showing  the  organs  of  the  human 
trunk,  and  bade  him  observe  in  how  small 
a space  and  with  what  skill  the  Creator  has 
packed  so  many  large  yet  delicate  organs, 
so  that  they  shall  be  free  and  secure  from 
friction,  though  so  close  to  each  other.  He 
showed  him  the  liver,  an  organ  weighing 
four  pounds,  and  of  a large  circumference ; 
the  lungs,  a very  large  organ  suspended  in 
the  chest,  and  impatient  of  pressure;  the 
heart,  the  stomach,  the  spleen ; all  of  them 
too  closely  and  artfully  packed  to  bear  any 
further  compression. 

Having  thus  taken  him  by  the  eye,  he 
took  him  by  the  mind. 

“ Is  it  a small  thing  for  the  creature  to  say 
to  her  Creator, ' I can  pack  all  this  egg-china 
better  than  you  can/  and  thereupon  to  jam 
all  those  vital  organs  close  by  a powerful,  a 
very  powerful  and  ingenious  machine  f Is 
it  a small  thing  for  that  sex,  which,  for  good 
reasons,  the  Omniscient  has  made  larger  in 
the  waist  than  the  male,  to  say  to  her  Cre- 
ator, ‘ You  don’t  know  your  business ; wom- 
en ought  to  be  smaller  in  the  waist  than 
men,  and  shall  be  throughout  the  civilized 
world?’” 

In  short,  he  delivered  so  many  true  and 
pointed  things  on  this  trite  subject  that  the 
old  gentleman  was  convinced,  and  begged 
him  to  come  over  that  very  evening  and 
convince  Rosa. 

Dr.  Staines  shook  his  head  dolefully,  and 
all  his  fire  died  out  of  him  at  having  to  face 
the  fair.  “ Reason  will  be  wasted.  Author- 
ity is  the  only  weapon.  My  profession  and 
my  reading  have  both  taught  me  that  the 
whole  character  of  her  sex  undergoes  a 
change  the  moment  a man  interferes  with 
their  dress.  From  Chaucer's  day  to  our  own 
neither  public  satire  nor  private  remon- 
strance has  ever  shaken  any  of  their  mon- 
strous fashions.  Easy,  obliging,  pliable,  and 
weaker  of  will  than  men  in  other  things,  do 
but  touch  their  dress,  however  objectionable, 
and  rock  is  not  harder,  iron  is  not  more  stub- 


born, than  these  soft  and  yielding  creatures. 
It  is  no  earthly  use  my  coming. — I’ll  come.” 

He  came  that  very  evening,  and  saw  di- 
rectly she  was  worse.  “ Of  course,”  said  he, 
sadly,  “ you  have  not  taken  my  advice.” 

Rosa  replied  with  a toss  and  an  evasion, 
“ I was  not  worth  a prescription !” 

“ A physician  can  prescribe  without  send- 
ing his  patient  to  the  druggist ; and  when 
he  does,  then  it  is  his  words  are  gold.” 

Rosa  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  lofty 
incredulity. 

He  looked  ruefully  at  Mr.  Lusignan,  and 
was  silent.  Rosa  smiled  sarcastically ; she 
thought  he  was  at  his  wit’s  end. 

Not  quite : he  was  cudgeling  his  brains  in 
search  of  some  horribly  unscientific  argu- 
ment that  might  prevail ; for  he  felt  science 
would  fall  dead  upon  so  fair  an  antagonist. 
At  last  his  eye  kindled : he  had  hit  on  an 
argument  unscientific  enough  for  any  body, 
he  thought.  Said  he,  ingratiatingly,  “ You 
believe  the  Old  Testament  ?” 

“ Of  course  I do.  Every  syllable.” 

“ And  the  lessons  it  teaches  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then  let  me  tell  you  a story  from  that 
book.  A Syrian  general  had  a terrible  dis- 
ease. He  consulted  Elijah  by  deputy.  Eli- 
jah said,  * Bathe  seven  times  in  a certain 
river,  Jordan,  and  you  will  get  well.’  The 
general  did  not  like  this  at  all ; he  wanted 
a prescription ; wanted  to  go  to  the  drug- 
gist ; didn’t  believe  in  hydropathy  to  begin, 
and,  in  any  case,  turned  up  his  nose  at  Jor- 
dan. What,  bathe  in  an  Israelitish  brook, 
when  his  own  country  boasted  noble  rivers, 
with  a reputation  for  sanctity  into  the  bar- 
gain ? In  short,  he  preferred  his  leprosy  to 
such  irregular  medicine.  But  it  happened, 
by  some  immense  fortuity,  that  one  of  his 
servants,  though  an  Oriental,  was  a friend 
instead  of  a flatterer ; and  this  sensible  fel- 
low said,  ‘If  the  prophet  told  you  to  do 
some  great  and  difficult  thing  to  get  rid  of 
this  fearful  malady,  would  not  you  do  it, 
however  distasteful?  and  can  you  hesitate 
when  he  merely  says,  “ Wash  in  Jordan,  and 
be  healed  f ” ’ The  general  listened  to  good 
sense,  and  cured  himself.  Your  case  is  par- 
allel. You  would  take  quantities  of  foul 
medicine,  you  would  submit  to  some  pain- 
ful operation,  if  life  and  health  depended 
on  it ; then  why  not  do  a small  thing  for  a 
great  result?  You  have  only  to  take  off 
an  unnatural  machine,  which  cripples  your 
growing  frame,  and  was  unknown  to  every 
one  of  the  women  whose  forms  in  Parian 
marble  the  world  admires.  Off  with  that 
monstrosity,  and  your  cure  is  as  certain  as 
the  Syrian  general’s;  though  science,  and 
not  inspiration,  dictates  the  easy  remedy.” 

Rosa  had  listened  impatiently,  and  now 
replied  with  some  warmth,  “ This  is  shock- 
ingly profane.  The  idea  of  comparing  your- 
self to  Elijah!  and  me  to  a horrid  leper! 
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Much  obliged.  Not  that  I know  what  a 
leper  is.” 

“ Come,  come,  that  is  not  fair,”  said  Mr. 
Lusignan.  “He  only  compared  the  situa- 
tion, not  the  people.” 

“ But,  papa,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  dragged 
into  the  common  affairs  of  life.” 

“ Then  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  it  ?” 

“ Oh,  papa ! — Well,  it  is  not  Sunday ; but 
I have  had  a sermon.  This  is  i^he  clergy- 
man, and  you  are  the  commentator — he ! he ! 
And  so  now  let  us  go  back  from  divinity  to 
medicine.  I repeat”  (this  was  the  first  time 
she  had  said  it)  “ that  my  other  doctors  give 
me  real  prescriptions,  written  in  hieroglyph- 
ics. You  can’t  look  at  them  without  feeling 
there  must  be  something  in  them.” 

An  angry  spot  rose  on  Christopher’s  cheek ; 
but  he  only  said,  “ And  are  your  other  doc- 
tors satisfied  with  the  progress  your  disor- 
der is  making  under  their  superintendence  f” 

“Perfectly.  Papa,  tell  him  what  they 
6ay,  and  I’ll  find  him  their  prescriptions.” 
She  went  to  a drawer  and  rummaged,  affect- 
ing not  to  listen. 

Lusignan  complied.  “ First  of  all,  Sir,  I 
must  tell  you  they  are  confident  it  is  not 
the  lungs,  but  the  liver.” 

“ The  what !”  shouted  Christopher. 

“Ah!”  screamed  Rosa.  “Oh,  don’t! — 
bawling !” 

“ And  don’t  you  screech,”  said  her  father, 
with  a look  of  misery  and  apprehension  im- 
partially distributed  on  the  resounding  pair. 

“You  must  have  misunderstood  them,” 
murmured  Staines,  in  a voice  that  was  now 
barely  audible  a yard  off.  “The  hemor- 
rhage of  a bright  red  color,  and  expelled 
without  effort  or  nausea  t” 

“ From  the  liver — they  have  assured  me 
again  and  again,”  said  Lusignan. 

Christopher’s  face  still  wore  a look  of 
blank  amazement,  till  Rosa  herself  confirm- 
ed it  positively. 

Then  he  cast  a look  of  agony  upon  her, 
and  started  up  in  a passion,  forgetting,  once 
more,  that  his  host  abhorred  the  sonorous. 
“Oh,  shame!  shame!”  he  cried,  “that  tho 
noble  profession  of  medicine  should  be  dis- 
graced by  ignorance  such  as  this.”  Then 
he  said,  sternly:  “Sir,  do  not  mistake  my 
motives ; but  I decline  to  have  any  thing 
further  to  do  with  this  case  until  those 
two  gentlemen  have  been  relieved  of  it; 
and  as  this  is  very  harsh,  and  on  my 
part  unprecedented,  I will  give  you  one 
reason  out  of  many  I could  give  you.  Sir, 
there  is  no  road  from  the  liver  to  the  throat 
by  which  blood  can  travel  in  this  way,  de- 
fying the  laws  of  gravity,  and  they  knew 
from  the  patient  that  no  strong  expellant 
force  has  ever  been  in  operation.  Their 
diagnosis,  therefore,  implies  agnosis,  or  ig- 
norance too  great  to  be  forgiven.  I will  not 
share  my  patient  with  two  gentlemen  who 
know  so  little  of  medicine,  and  know  noth- 


ing of  anatomy,  which  is  the  A B C of  medi- 
cine. Can  I see  their  prescriptions  ?” 

These  were  handed  to  him.  “ Good  Heav- 
ens !”  said  he,  “ have  you  taken  all  these  V7 

“ Most  of  them.” 

“ Why,  then,  you  have  drunk  about  two 
gallons  of  unwholesome  liquids,  and  eaten  a 
pound  or  two  of  unwholesome  solids.  These 
medicines  have  co-operated  with  the  malady. 
The  disorder  lies  not  in  the  hemorrhage,  but 
in  the  precedent  extravasation — that  is,  a 
drain  on  the  system ; and  howr  is  the  loss  to 
be  supplied  f Why,  by  taking  a little  more 
nourishment  than  before.  There  is  no  other 
way ; and  probably  Nature,  left  to  herself, 
might  have  increased  your  appetite  to  meet 
the  occasion.  But  those  two  worthies  have 
struck  that  weapon  out  of  Nature’s  hand ; 
they  have  peppered  away  at  the  poor  ill- 
used  stomach  with  drugs  and  draughts,  not 
very  deleterious,  I grant  you,  but  all  more  or 
less  indigestible,  and  all  tending  not  to 
whet  the  appetite,  but  to  clog  the  stomach, 
or  turn  the  stomach,  or  pester  the  stomach, 
and  so  impair  the  appetite,  and  so  co-oper- 
ate, indirectly,  with  the  malady.” 

“ This  is  good  sense,”  said  Lusignan.  “ I 
declare  I — I wish  I knew  how  to  get  rid  of 
them.” 

“ Oh,  Fll  do  that,  papa.” 

“ No,  no ; it  is  not  worth  a rumpus.” 

“ I’ll  do  it  too  politely  for  that.  Christo- 
pher, you  are  very  clever ; terribly  clever. 
Whenever  I threw  their  medicines  away,  I 
was  always  a little  better  that  day.  I will 
sacrifice  them  to  you.  It  is  a sacrifice. 
They  are  both  so  kind  and  chatty,  and  don’t 
grudge  me  hieroglyphics : now  you  do.” 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  two  sweet  letters 
to  Dr.  Snell  and  Mr.  Wyman,  thanking  them 
for  the  great  attention  they  had  paid  her ; 
but  finding  herself  getting  steadily  worse,  in 
spite  of  all  they  had  done  for  her,  she  pro- 
posed to  discontinue  her  medicines  for  a 
time,  and  try  change  of  air. 

“And  suppose  they  call  to  see  whether 
you  are  changing  tho  air!” 

“ In  that  case,  papa — * not  at  home.’  ” 

Tho  notes  were  addressed  and  dispatched. 

Then  Dr.  Staines  brightened  up,  and  said 
to  Lusignan,  “ I am  now  happy  to  tell  you 
that  I have  overrated  the  malady.  The  sad 
change  I see  in  Miss  Lusignan  is  partly  due 
to  the  great  bulk  of  unwholesome  esculents 
she  has  been  eating  and  drinking  under  the 
head  of  medicines.  These  discontinued,  she 
might  linger  on  for  years,  existing,  though 
not  living — the  tight-laced  can  not  be  said 
to  live.  But  if  she  would  be  healthy  and 
happy,  let  her  throw  that  diabolical  machine 
into  the  fire.  It  is  no  use  asking  her  to 
loosen  it ; she  can’t.  Once  there,  the  temp- 
tation is  too  strong.  Off  with  it,  and,  take 
my  word,  you  will  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  vigorous  young  ladies  in  Europe.” 

Rosa  looked  rueful,  and  almost  sullen. 
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Sbe  said  she  bad  parted  with  her  doctors  for 
him,  but  she  really  could  not  go  about  with- 
out stays.  “ They  are  as  loose  as  they  can 
be.  See !” 

“ That  part  of  the  programme  is  disposed 
of,”  said  Christopher.  “ Please  go  on  to  No. 
2.  How  about  the  raw  red  line  where  the 
loose  machine  has  sawed  your  skin  ?” 

“What  red  line?  Oh!  oh!  oh!  Some- 
body or  other  has  been  peeping  in  &t  my 
window.  I’ll  have  the  ivy  cut  down  to- 
morrow.” 

“ Simpleton !”  said  Mr.  Lusignan,  angrily. 
“ You  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  There 
is  such  a mark,  then,  and  this  extraordinary 
young  man  has  discerned  it  with  the  eye  of 
science.” 

“ He  never  discerned  it  at  all,”  said  Rosa, 
red  as  fire;  “and,  what  is  more,  he  never 
will.” 

“ I don’t  want  to.  I should  be  very  sorry 
to.  I hope  it  will  be  gone  in  a week.” 

“ I wish  you  were  gone  now ; exposing  me 
in  this  cruel  way,”  said  Rosa,  angry  with 
herself  for  having  said  an  idiotic  thing, 
and  furious  with  him  for  having  made  her 
say  it. 

“Oh,  Rosa!”  said  Christopher,  in  a voice 
of  tendereat  reproach. 

But  Mr.  Lusignan  interfered  promptly. 
“ Rosa,  no  noise.  I will  not  have  you  snap- 
ping at  your  best  friend  and  mine.  If  you 
are  excited,  you  had  better  retire  to  your 
own  room  and  compose  yourself.  I hate  a 
clamor.” 

Rosa  made  a wry  face  at  this  rebuke,  and 
then  began  to  cry  quietly. 

Every  tear  was  like  a drop  of  blood  from 
Christopher’s  heart.  “ Pray  don’t  scold  her, 
Sir,”  said  he,  ready  to  snivel  himself.  “ She 
meant  nothing  unkind ; it  is  only  her  pretty 
sprightly  way  ; and  she  did  not  really  imag- 
ine a love  so  reverent  as  mine — ” 

“Don’t  you  interfere  between  my  father 
and  me,”  said  this  reasonable  young  lady, 
now  in  an  ungovernable  state  of  feminine  ir- 
ritability. 

“No,  Rosa,”  said  Christopher,  humbly. 
“ Mr.  Lusignan,”  said  he,  “ I hope  you  will 
tell  her  that  from  the  very  first  I was  unwill- 
ing to  enter  on  this  subject  with  her . Nei- 
ther she  nor  I can  forget  my  double  charac- 
ter. I have  not  said  half  as  much  to  her  as 
I ought,  being  her  physician ; and  yet  you 
see  I have  said  more  than  she  can  bear  from 
me,  who,  she  knows,  love  her  and  revere 
her.  Then,  once  for  all,  do  pray  let  me  put 
this  delicate  matter  into  your  hands : it  is  a 
case  for  parental  authority.” 

“ Unfat  hecJy  tyranny,  that  means,”  said 
Rosa.  “ What  business  have  gentlemen 
interfering  in  such  things  ? It  is  un- 
heard of.  I will  not  submit  to  it,  even 
from  papa.” 

“ Well,  you  need  not  scream  at  me,”  said 
Mr.  Lusignan ; and  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 


ders to  Staines.  “ She  is  impracticable,  you 
see.  If  I do  my  duty,  there  will  be  a dis- 
turbance.” 

Now  this  roused  the  bile  of  Doctor  Staines. 
“ What,  Sir,”  said  he,  “ you  could  separate 
her  and  me  by  your  authority,  here  in  this 
very  room;  and  yet,  when  her  life  is  at 
stake,  you  abdicate.  You  could  part  her 
from  a man  who  loved  her  with  every  dr^p 
of  his  heart,  and  she  said  she  loved  him,  or 
at  all  events  preferred  him  to  others — and 
you  can  not  part  her  from  a miserable  corset, 
although  you  see  in  her  poor  wasted  face 
that'  it  is  carrying  her  to  the  church-yard. 
In  that  case,  Sir,  there  is  but  one  thing  for 
you  to  do : withdraw  your  opposition  and 
let  me  marry  her.  As  her  lover  I am  power- 
less ; but  invest  me  with  a husband’s  author- 
ity, and  good-by  corset!  You  will  soon  see 
the  roses  return  to  her  cheek,  and  her  elastic 
figure  expanding,  and  her  eye  beaming  with 
health  and  physical  happiness.” 

Mr.  Lusignan  made  an  answer  neither  of 
his  hearers  expected.  He  said,  “I  have  a 
great  mind  to  take  you  at  your  word.  I am 
too  old  and  fond  of  quiet  to  drive  a Simple- 
ton in  single  harness.” 

‘ This  contemptuous  speech,  and  above  all, 
the  word  Simpleton,  which  had  been  applied 
to  her  pretty  freely  by  young  ladies  at  school, 
and  always  galled  her  terribly,  indicted  so 
intolerable  a wound  on  Rosa’s  vanity  that 
she  was  ready  to  burst : on  that,  of  course, 
her  stays  contributed  their  might  of  phys- 
ical uneasiness.  Thus  irritated,  mind  and 
body,  she  burned  to  strike  in  return;  and 
as  she  could  not  slap  her  father  in  the  pres- 
ence of  another,  she  gave  it  Christopher 
backhanded. 

“ You  can  turn  me  out-of-doors,”  said  she, 
“if  you  are  tired  of  your  daughter;  but  I 
am  not  such  a simpleton  as  to  marry  a tyrant. 
No : he  has  shown  the  cloven  foot  in  time. 

A husband’s  authority , indeed!”  Then  she 
turned  her  hand,  and  gave  it  him  direct. 

“ You  told  me  a different  story  when  you 
were  paying  your  court  to  me;  then  you 
were  to  be  my  servant;  all  hypocritical 
sweetness.  You  had  better  go  and  marry  a 
Circassian  slave.  They  don’t  wear  stays, 
and  they  do  wear  trowsers ; so  she  will  be 
un feminine  enough  even  for  you.  No  En- 
glish lady  would  let  her  husband  dictate  to 
her  about  such  a thing.  I can  have  as  many 
husbands  as  I like,  without  falling  into  the 
clutches  of  a tyrant.  You  are  a rude,  indel- 
icate— And  so  please  understand  it  is  all 
over  between  you  and  me.” 

Both  her  auditors  stood  aghast,  for  she  ‘ 
uttered  this  conclusion  with  a dignity  of 
which  the  opening  gave  no  promise,  and  the 
occasion,  weighed  in  masculine  balances, 
was  not  worthy. 

“You  do  not  mean  that.  You  can  not 
mean  it,”  said  Dr.  Staines,  aghast. 

“ I do  mean  it,”  said  she,  firmly ; “ and  if 
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you  are  a gentleman,  you  will  not  compel  me 
to  say  it  twice — three  times,  I mean.” 

At  this  dagger-stroke  Christopher  turned 
very  pale,  but  he  maintained  his  dignity. 
“ I am  a gentleman,”  said  he,  quietly,  “ and 
a very  unfortunate  one.  Good-by,  Sir ; thank 
you  kindly.  Good-by,  Rosa ; God  bless  you. 
Oh,  pray  take  a thought.  Remember,  your 
flpfe  and  death  are  in  your  own  hand  now. 
I am  powerless.” 

And  he  left  the  house  in  sorrow,  and  just, 
but  not  pettish,  indignation. 

When  he  was  gone,  father  and  daughter 
looked  at  each  other,  and  there  was  the  si- 
lence that  succeeds  a storm. 

Rosa,  feeling  the  most  uneasy,  was  the 
first  to  express  her  satisfaction.  “ There,  he 
is  gone ; and  I am  glad  of  it.  Now  you  and 
I shall  never  quarrel  again.  I was  quite 
right.  Such  impertinence!  Such  indeli- 
cacy ! A fine  prospect  for  me  if  I had  mar- 
ried such  a man  1 However,  he  is  gone,  and 
so  there’s  an  end  of  it.  The  idea ! telling  a 
young  lady,  before  her  father,  she  is  tight- 
laced.  If  you  had  not  been  there  I could 
have  forgiven  him.  But  I am  not ; it  is  a 
story.  Now,”  suddenly  exalting  ter  voice, 
“ I know  you  believe  him !” 

“ I say  nothing,”  whispered  papa,  hoping 
to  still  her  by  example.  This  ruse  did  not 
succeed. 

“ But  you  look  volumes,”  cried  she ; “ and 
I can’t  bear  it.  I won’t  bear  it.  If  you  don’t 
believe  me,  ask  my  maid.”  And  with  this  fe- 
licitous speech  she  rang  the  bell. 

“You’ll  break  the  wire  if  you  don’t  mind,” 
suggested  her  father,  piteously. 

“ All  the  better ! Why  should  not  wires 
be  broken  as  well  as  my  heart  f Oh,  here 
she  is.  Now,  Harriet,  come  here.” 

“ Yes,  miss.” 

“ And  tell  the  truth.  Am  I tight-laced  ?” 

Harriet  looked  in  her  face  a moment  to  see 
what  was  required  of  her,  and  then  said, 
“ That  you  are  not,  miss.  I never  dressed  a 
young  lady  as  wore  ’em  easier  than  you  do.” 

“ There,  papa.  That  will  do,  Harriet.” 

Harriet  retired  as  far  as  the  key-hole ; she 
saw  something  was  up. 

“ Now,”  said  Rosa,  “ you  see  I was  right ; 
and,  after  all,  it  was  a match  you  did  not 
approve.  Well,  it  is  all  over,  and  now  you 
may  write  to  your  favorite,  Colonel  Bright. 
If  he  comes  here,  I’ll  box  his  old  ears.  I 
hate  him.  I hate  them  alL  Forgive  your 
wayward  girl.  I’ll  stay  with  you  all  my 
days.  I dare  say  that  will  not  be  long,  now 
I have  quarreled  with  my  guardian  angel : 
and  all  for  whatf  Papa!  papa!  how  can 
you  sit  there  and  not  speak  me  one  word  of 
comfort  f i Simpleton  P Ah ! that  I am,  to 
throw  away  a love  a queen  is  scarcely  worthy 
of:  and  all  for  what?  Really,  if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  the 
thing,  it  is  too  laughable.  Ha!  ha!— oh! 
oh!  ho! — ha!  ha!  ha!” 


And  off  she  went  into  hysterics,  and  began 
to  gulp  and  choke  frightfully. 

Her  father  cried  for  help,  in  dismay.  In 
ran  Harriet,  saw,  and  screamed,  but  did  not 
lose  her  head.  This  veracious  person 
whipped  a pair  of  scissors  off  the  table,  and 
cut  the  young  lady’s  stay-laces  directly. 
Then  there  was  a burst  of  imprisoned  beau- 
ty ; a deep,  deep  sigh  of  relief  came  from  a 
bosom  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Diana; 
and  the  scene  soon  concluded  with  fits  of 
harmless  weeping,  renewed  at  intervals. 

When  it  had  settled  down  to  this,  her  fa- 
ther, to  soothe  her,  said  he  would  write  to 
Doctor  Staines,  and  bring  about  a reconcili- 
ation if  she  liked. 

“No,”  said  she,  “you  shall  kill  mo  sooner. 
I should  die  of  shame.” 

She  added,  “Oh,  pray,  from  this  hour 
never  mention  his  name  to  me.” 

And  then  she  had  another  cry. 

Mr.  Lusiguan  was  a sensible  man:  he 
dropped  the  subject  for  the  present : but  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  one  thing;  that  he 
would  never  part  with  Doctor  Staines  as  a 
physician. 

Next  day  Rosa  kept  her  own  room  until 
dinner-time,  and  was  as  unhappy  as  she  de- 
served to  be.  She  spent  her  time  in  sewing 
on  stiff  flannel  linings,  and  crying.  She 
half  hoped  Christopher  would  write  to  her, 
so  that  she  might  write  back  that  she  for- 
gave him.  But  not  a line. 

At  half  past  six  her  volatile  mind  took  a 
turn,  real  or  affected.  She  would  cry  no 
more  for  an  ungrateful  fellow — ungrateful 
for  not  seeing  through  the  stone  walls  how 
she  had  been  employed  all  the  morning,  and 
making  it  up — so  she  bathed  her  red  eyes, 
made  a great  alteration  in  her  dress,  and 
came  dancing  into  the  room,  humming  an 
Italian  ditty. 

As  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  din- 
ing-room after  dinner  two  letters  came  by 
the  same  post  to  Mr.  Lusignan — from  Mr. 
Wyman  and  Dr.  SnelL 

Mr.  Wyman’s  letter. 

“Dear  Sir, — I am  sorry  to  hear  from 
Miss  Lusignan  that  she  intends  to  discon- 
tinue medical  advice.  The  disorder  was 
progressing  favorably,  and  nothing  to  be 
feared,  under  proper  treatment. 

“ Yours,  etc.” 

Dr.  Snell’s  letter. 

“ Dear  Sir, — Miss  Lusignan  has  written 
to  me  somewhat  impatiently,  and  seems 
disposed  to  dispense  with  my  visits.  I do 
not,  however,  think  it  right  to  withdraw 
without  telling  you  candidly  tfeat  this  is  an 
unwise  step.  Your  daughter's  health  is  in 
a very  precarious  condition. 

“ Yours,  etc.” 

Rosa  burst  out  laughing.  “ I have  noth- 
ing to  fear;  and  I’m  on  the  brink  of  the 
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grave.  That  comes  of  writing  without  a 
consultation.  If  they  had  written  at  one 
table,  I should  have  been  neither  well  nor  ill. 
Poor  Christopher  !”  and  her  sweet  face  began 
to  work  piteously. 

“ There,  there : drink  a glass  of  wine.” 

She  did,  and  a tear  with  it,  that  ran  into 
the  glass  like  lightning. 

Warned  by  this  that  grief  sat  very  near 
the  bright  hilarious  surface,  Mr.  Lusignan 
avoided  all  emotional  subjects  for  the  pres- 
ent. Next  day,  however,  he  told  her  she 
might  dismiss  her  lover,  but  no  power 
should  make  him  dismiss  his  pet  physician, 
unless  her  health  improved. 

“ I will  not  give  you  that  excuse  for  in- 
flicting him  on  me  again,”  said  the  young 
hypocrite. 

She  kept  her  word.  She  got  better  and 
better,  stronger,  brighter,  gayer. 

She  took  to  walking  every  day,  and  in- 
creasing the  -distance,  till  she  could  walk 
ten  miles  without  fatigue. 

Her  favorite  walk  was  to  a certain  cliff 
that  commanded  a noble  view  of  the  sea: 
to  get  to  it  she  must  pass  through  the  town 
of  Gravesend ; and  we  may  be  sure  she  did 
not  pass  so  often  through  that  city  without 
some  idea  of  meeting  the  lover  she  had  used 
so  ill,  and  eliciting  an  apology  from  him. 
Sly  puss ! 

When  she  had  walked  twenty  times  or 
thereabouts  through  the  town  and  never 
seen  him,  she  began  to  fear  she  had  offended 
him  past  hope.  Then  she  used  to  cry  at  the 
end  of  every  walk. 

But  by-and-by  bodily  health,  vanity,  and 
temper  combined  to  rouse  the  defiant  spirit. 
Said  she,  “ If  he  really  loved  me,  he  would 
not  take  me  at  my  word  in  such  a hurry. 
And,  besides,  why  does  he  not  watch  me, 
and  find  out  what  I am  doing  and  where  I 
walk!” 

At  last  she  really  began  to  persuade  her- 
self that  she  was  an  ill-used  and  slighted 
girl.  She  was  very  angry  at  times,  and  dis- 
consolate at  others — a mixed  state,  in  which 
hasty  and  impulsive  young  ladies  commit 
life-long  follies. 

Mr.  Lusignan  observed  the  surface  only. 
He  saw  his  invalid  daughter  getting  better 
every  day,  till  at  last  she  became  a picture 
of  health  and  bodily  vigor.  Relieved  of  his 
fears,  he  troubled  his  head  but  little  about 
Christopher  Staines.  Yet  he  esteemed  him, 
and  had  got  to  like  him ; but  Rosa  was  a 
beauty,  and  could  do  better  than  marry  a 
struggling  physician,  however  able.  He 
launched  out  into  a little  gayety,  resumed 
his  quiet  dinner-parties,  and,  after  some  per- 
suasion, took  his  now  blooming  daughter  to 
a ball  given  by  the  officers  at  Chatham. 

She  was  the  belle  of  the  ball  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  danced  with  ethereal  grace  and 
athletic  endurance.  She  was  madly  fond  of 
waltzing,  and  here  she  encountered  what 


she  was  pleased  to  call  a divine  dancer.  It 
was  a Mr.  Reginald  Falcon,  a gentleman  who 
had  retired  to  the  sea-side  to  recruit  his 
health  and  finances,  sore  tried  by  London 
and  Paris.  Falcon  had  run  through  his  for- 
tune, but  had  acquired,  in  the  process,  cer- 
tain talents,  which,  as  they  cost  the  acquirer 
dear,  so  they  sometimes  repay  him,  especial- 
ly if  he  is  not  overburdened  with  principle, 
and  adopts  the  notion  that,  the  world  having 
plucked  him,  he  has  a right  to  pluck  the 
world.  He  could  play  billiards  well,  but 
never  so  well  as  when  backing  himself  for  a 
heavy  stake.  He  could  shoot  pigeons  well, 
and  his  shooting  improved  under  that  which 
makes  some  marksmen  miss — a heavy  bet 
against  the  gun.  He  danced  to  perfection ; 
and  being  a well-bred,  experienced,  brazen, 
adroit  fellow,  who  knew  a little*,  of  every 
thing  that  was  going,  he  had  always  plenty 
to  say : above  all,  he  had  made  a particular 
study  of  the  fair  sex ; had  met  with  many 
successes,  many  rebuffs,  and  at  last,  by  keen 
study  of  their  minds,  and  a habit  he  had  ac- 
quired of  watching  their  faces,  and  shifting 
his  helm  accordingly,  had  learned  the  great 
art  of  pleasing  them.  They  admired  his 
face : to  me  the  short  space  between  his  eyes 
and  his  hair,  his  aquiline  nose,  and  thin 
straight  bps,  suggested  the  bird  of  prey  a 
little  too  much ; but  to  fair  doves,  bom  to 
be  clutched,  this  similitude  perhaps  was  not 
very  alarming,  even  if  they  observed  it. 

Rosa  danced  several  times  with  him,  and 
told  him  he  danced  like  an  angel.  He  in- 
formed her  that  was  because,  for  once,  he 
was  dancing  with  an  angel.  She  laughed, 
and  blushed.  He  flattered  deliciously,  and 
it  cost  him  little ; for  he  fell  in  love  with 
her  that  night  deeper  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  whole  life  of  intrigue.  He  asked  leave 
to  call  on  her:  she  looked  a little  shy  at 
that,  and  did  not  respond.  He  instantly 
withdrew  his  proposal,  with  an  apology  and 
a sigh  that  raised  her  pity.  However,  she 
was  not  a forward  girl,  even  when  excited 
by  dancing  and  charmed  with  her  partner; 
so  she  left  him  to  find  his  own  way  out  of 
that  difficulty. 

He  was  not  long  about  it.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  waltz  he  asked  her  if  he  might 
venture  to  solicit  an  introduction  to  her  fa- 
ther. 

" Oh,  certainly,”  said  she.  u What  a self- 
ish girl  I am ; this  is  terribly  dull  for  him.” 

The  introduction  being  made,  and  Rosa  be- 
ing engaged  for  the  next  three  dances,  Mr.  Fal- 
con sat  by  Mr.  Lusignan  and  entertained  him. 
For  this  little  piece  of  apparent  self-denial 
he  was  paid  in  various  coin : Lusignan  found 
out  he  was  the  son  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  so  the  door  of  Kent  Villa  opened  to  him. 
Meantime  Rosa  Lusignan  never  passed  him, 
even  in  the  arms  of  a cavalry  officer,  with- 
out bestowing  a glance  of  approval  and 
gratitude  on  him.  “ What  a good-hearted 
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young  man !”  thought  she.  “ How  kind  of 
him  to  amuse  papa ; and  now  I can  stay  so 
much  longer.” 

Falcon  followed  up  the  dance  by  a call, 
and  was  infinitely  agreeable;  followed  up 
the  call  by  another,  and  admired  Rosa  with 
so  little  disguise  that  Mr.  Lusignan  said  to 
her,  “ I think  you  have  made  a conquest. 
His  father  had  considerable  estates  in  Es- 
sex. I presume  he  inherits  them.” 

“ Oh,  never  mind  his  estates,”  said  Rosa. 
“He  dances  like  an  angel,  and  gossips  charm- 
ingly, and  is  so  nice.” 

Christopher  Staines  pined  for  this  girl  in 
silence ; his  fine  frame  got  thinner,  his  pale 
cheek  paler,  as  she  got  rosier  and  rosier ; and 
how  f why,  by  following  the  very  advice  she 
had  snubbed  him  for  giving  her.  At  last  ho 
heard  sh#  had  been  tho  belle  of  a ball,  and 
that  she  had  been  seen  walking  miles  from 
home,  and  blooming  as  a Hebe.  Then  his 
deep  anxiety  ceased,  his  pride  stung  him 
furiously ; ho  began  to  think  of  his  own 
value,  and  to  struggle  with  all  his  might 
against  his  deep  love.  Sometimes  he  would 
even  inveigh  against  her,  and  call  her  a 
fickle,  ungrateful  girl,  capable  of  no  strong 
passion  but  vanity.  Many  a hard  term  he 
applied  to  her  in  his  sorrowful  solitude,  but 
not  a word  when  he  had  a hearer.  He 
found  it  hard  to  rest : he  kept  dashing  up 
to  London  and  back.  He  plunged  furiously 
into  study.  He  groaned  and  sighed,  and 
fought  the  hard  and  bitter  fight  that  is  too 
often  the  lot  of  the  deep  that  love  the  shal- 
low. Strong,  but  single-hearted,  no  other 
lady  could  comfort  him.  He  turned  from 
their  female  company,  and  shunned  all  for 
the  fault  of  one. 

Tho  inward  contest  were  him.  He  began 
to  look  very  thin  and  wan — and  all  for  a 
simpleton. 

Mr.  Falcon  prolonged  his  stay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  drove  a handsome  dog-cart  over 
twice  a week  to  visit  Mr.  Lusignan. 

He  used  to  call  on  that  gentleman  at  four 
o’clock,  for  at  that  hour  Mr.  Lusignan  was 
always  out,  and  his  daughter  always  at 
home. 

She  was  at  home  at  that  hour,  because  she 
took  her  long  walks  in  the  morning.  While 
her  new  admirer  was  in  bed,  or  dressing,  or 
breakfasting,  she  was  springing  along  the 
road  with  all  the  elasticity  of  youth  and 
health  and  native  vigor,  braced  by  daily  ex- 
ercise. 

Twenty-one  of  these  walks  did  she  take 
with  no  other  result  than  health  and  appe- 
tite ; but  the  twenty-second  was  more  fer- 
tile ; extremely  fertile.  Starting  later  than 
usual,  she  passed  through  Gravesend  while 
Reginald  Falcon  was  smoking  at  his  front- 
window.  He  saw  her,  and  instantly  doffed 
his  dressing-gown  and  donned  his  coat  to 
follow  her.  He  was  madly  in  love  with 
her,  and,  being  a man  who  had  learned  to 


shoot  pigeons  and  opportunities  flying,  he 
instantly  resolved  to  join  her  in  her  walk, 
get  her  clear  of  the  town,  by  the  sea-beach, 
where  beauty  melts,  and  propose  to  her. 
Yes,  marriage  had  not  been  hitherto  his 
habit ; but  this  girl  was  peerless : he  was 
pledged  by  honor  and  gratitude  to  Phoebe 
Dale;  but  hang  all  that  now.  “No  man 
should  marry  one  woman  when  he  loves  an- 
other ; it  is  dishonorable.”  He  got  into  the 
street  and  followed  her  as  fast  as  he  could 
without  running. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  catch  her.  Ladies 
are  not  built  for  running ; but  a fine,  tall, 
symmetrical  girl  who  has  practiced  walking 
fast  can  cover  the  ground  wonderfully  in 
walking — if  she  chooses.  It  was  a sight  to 
see  how  Rosa  Lusignan  squared  her  shoul- 
ders and  stepped  out  from  the  loins,  like  a- 
Canadian  girl  skating,  while  her  elastic  foot 
slapped  the  pavement  as  she  spanked  along. 

She  had  nearly  cleared  the  town  before 
Falcon  came  up  with  her. 

He  was  hardly  ten  yards  from  her  when 
an  unexpected  incident  occurred ; she  whisk- 
ed round  the  corner  of  Bird  Street,  and  ran 
plump  against  Christopher  Staines ; in  fact, 
she  darted  into  his  arms,  and  her  face  almost 
touched  the  breast  she  had  wounded  so 
deeply. 


LOVE’S  HOME. 

My  little  room  is  softly  lit 

And  tinted  by  the  moon’s  fair  beam; 

’Mid  silence  shadows  dimly  flit, 

As  in  the  vagueness  of  a dream. 

The  passing  hours  I give  no  heed: 
What  matters  it  how  fast  they  speed? 
Full  long  enough  the  night  will  be 
For  solitary  thought  of  thee. 

Gently  gliding  o’er  the  wall, 

Moonbeams  on  my  pillow  fall, 

Slumber’s  promise  in  the  ray; 

But  I turn  my  head  away, 

Longing  for  the  sweeter  rest 
On  the  pillow  of  thy  breast. 

In  thine  arms  so  kindly  folded, 

To  thy  heart  so  warmly  pressed, 

By  thy  lips  in  kisses  moulded 
Mine  so  tenderly  caressed. 

* * * * * 

Ah,  how  swiftly  doth  thy  heart 
Hurry  ’neath  my  list’ning  ear; 

Noble,  faithful,  generous  heart, 

Hurries  it  that  I am  near? 

While  to  clasping  fingers’  ends 
Fast  its  thrilling  current  sends 
Gentle  force  to  hold  me  here. 

Where  the  heart  is,  there  is  home ; 
Where  the  home  is,  there  is  rest. 

Well  thou  knowest,  ere  I speak, 

Where  the  home  my  heart  would  seek : 
Thus,  upon  thy  faithful  breast, 

Here,  and  only  here,  I rest. 
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THE  July  number  of  this  Magazine  was  of 
peculiar  interest,  from  the  second  article  in 
the  senes  upon  the  republican  movement  in 
Europe,  written  for  these  pages  by  the  Spanish 
orator  and  statesman  Castelar ; and  from  the  in- 
teresting and  sympathetic  sketch  of  Mazzini,  the 
Italian  who  had  been  for  a generation  the  type 
of  the  European  republican.  At  the  same  time 
Frederic  Harrison,  one  of  the  ablest  of  English 
^republicans,  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
an  article  upon  the  actual  republic  in  England — 
so  that  in  the  three  papers  simultaneously  issued 
it  was  possible  to  study  with  great  satisfaction 
the  republican  situation  in  Europe. 

On  this  side  of  the  sea,  where  we  have  estab- 
lished a successful  republic,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  we  look  with  some  incredulity  upon  the 
European  republican  movements.  Do>vn  to  a 
very  few*  years  since  the  American  republic  was 
not  only  considered  in  Europe,  but  was  felt  at 
home,  to  be  an  experiment.  Fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,  when  the  Easy  Chair  asked  Mr.  Ban- 
croft to  what  point  he  proposed  to  bring  his  his- 
tory, he  answered,  “To  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  because  that  is  all  that  is  settled ; 
all  that  follows  is  experiment.”  We  sailed  on  a 
summer  sea.  Europe  did  not  deny  our  dull 
tranquillity,  our  monotonous  prosperity.  Butyou 
mistake,  she  said,  in  attributing  it  to  your  polit- 
ical system.  It  is  the  result  of  circumstances, 
of  a happy  chance.  You  arc  far  away  from  oth- 
er nations.  You  have  plenty  of  room.  You  are 
freed  from  the  problems  which  vex  every  old  and 
crowded  country.  But  your  bond  of  union  has 
never  been  tested.  The  force  of  your  national 
instinct  is  unknown.  There  are  plain  elements 
of  alienation,  and  your  future  is  quite  ns  obscure 
as  ours.  Your  vessel  is  very  trim  upon  a smooth 
sea,  but  it  is  the  tempest  that  tries  us  all. 

Under  all  our  swagger — and  certainly  we  have 
always  done  our  share  of  strutting  and  crowing 
^-there  was  always  the  feeling  that  this  was  true. 
We  had  large  hopes  and  vast  ambition  and  a 
towering  pride ; but,  for  all  that,  we  had  not  yet 
won  our  spurs.  But  a few  years  have  wholly 
changed  the  situation,  and  the  American  repub- 
lic is  now  more  assured  than  any  government  in 
Christendom.  Still  our  incredulity  of  republican 
movements  elsewhere  is  unchanged.  During  the 
last  great  political  convulsion  in  Europe,  in  1848, 
it  was  remarked  with  astonishment  that  the  most 
skeptical  of  all  observers  were  the  Americans 
then  upon  their  travels.  The  common  formula 
of  their  feeling  was  that  Europe  was  nowhere 
ready  for  a republic,  and  the  proof  was,  it  w*as 
said,  that  nobody  understood  it.  The  Yankee 
was  impatient  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  Con- 
tinental liberals.  The  hats  and  the  ribbons  and 
the  rhetoric  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  him  childish. 
And  there  was  a kind  of  gushing,  sentimental 
enthusiasm  over  insignificant  details  which  was 
even  exasperating. 

France  was  the  republican  leader,  and  La- 
martine led  France.  IJe  stood  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  received  resounding  deputations  from 
every  where,  and  made  magnificent  phrases  for 
them.  The  people  were  voluble  about  fraterni- 
ty and  the  repnblic  and  grandeurs,  and  the  thea- 
tre rose  to  Bachel  in  ecstasy  as  she  intoned  the 


Marseillaise.  To  the  plain,  melancholy,  earnest, 
half-cynical,  and  humorous  Yankee  eye  and  mind 
all  this  seemed  sheer  rodomontade.  Here  were 
poverty,  ignorance,  disorder,  and  political  chaos 
to  be  dealt  with — yet  every  body  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  a fine  effect  of  words,  with  a bon- 
mot,  with  a flourish.  And  if  it  were  not  so, 
how  is  a people  which  for  many  a generation 
has  been  degraded  and  corrupted  by  a venal 
monarchy  suddenly  to  improvise  a republic? 
The  bitter  taunt  of  Carlyle  at  Lamartine*s  rose- 
water revolution  was  really  the  expression  of  the 
secret  English  and  American  conviction. 

It  was  shameful  what  aid  the  empire  in  France 
received  from  American  snobbishness ; but  the 
genuine  American  feeling,  which  despised  the 
empire,  and  still  more  despised  that  snobbishness, 
could  feel  little  hope  of  a republican  movement 
represented  by  Victor  Hugo  and  Gambetta  and 
Jules  Favre  and  Henri  Rochefort.  The  French 
republican  who  w*a9  best  known  in  this  country, 
and  who  apparently  knew  it  best,  wras  Laboulaye. 
And  at  the  last  Napoleonic  plebiscite  he  voted  in 
despair  for  the  empire  as  preferable  to  the  chaos 
of  a republic  controlled  by  men  who  did  not 
comprehend  the  prime  principle  of  a republic. 
In  that  vote  Laboulaye  unquestionably  repre- 
sented the  general  American  distrust.  It  was 
the  old  incredulity  which  has  listened  with  pa- 
tient or  impatient  contempt  to  the  talk  about 
a republic  in  Spain.  What  is  the  source  of 
that  incredulity?  Why  do  we,  who  are  the 
only  practical  and  successful  republicans  in  the 
world,  while  wre  loftily  declare  in  all  our  political 
platforms  our  sympathy  u with  all  oppressed  peo- 
ples,” meaning  all  other  nations,  cherish  so  pro- 
found a distrust  of  republican  movements  else- 
where ? 

The  reason  is  that  the  republican  movement 
in  Europe  seems  to  be  an  aspiration,  a despair- 
ing protest,  a passionate  appeal,  rather  than  a 
grim,  indomitable,  intelligent  purpose.  The  re- 
publican orators  and  leaders  in  Europe  talk  in 
a vague,  vaporing,  extravagant  tone — the  tone 
of  enthusiasts  and  recluses  who  have  no  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  men,  and  who  despise  the  fact9 
of  the  situation.  It  is  true  that  human  nature 
is  capable  of  the  utmost  exaltation  of  feeling, 
of  the  noblest  self-sacrifice,  of  the  most  sustain- 
ed heroism ; but  it  is  not  true  that  this  can  be 
assumed  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  masses 
of  starving,  ignorant,  and  superstitious  people. 
But  what  else  is  assumed  in  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  Victor  Hugo,  for  example,  wTho,  from 
his  very  excess  in  this  direction,  is  a good  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  the  tendency  ? 

In  the  American  and  English  sense  the  idea 
of  a republic  is  twofold  • it  is  liberty  and  law. 
The  two  are  welded , they  are  inseparable.  Lib- 
erty does  not  dfccur  to  an  American  as  detached 
from  law.  Law  to  him  is  the  security  of  lib- 
erty. Liberty  w ithout  law  is  inconceivable.  And 
as  liberty  is  politically  but  a synonym  for  equal- 
ity, it  follows  that  the  protection  of  the  minority 
is  the  first  care  of  the  law.  Hence  springs  a 
system  of  constitutional  defenses,  and  that  loy- 
alty to  law,  that  jealousy  of  arbitrary  force,  which 
invests  the  constable  with  more  than  regal  dig- 
nity. Moreover,  in  our  sense  a republic  is  wholly 
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political:  it  is  the  whole  body  protecting  the 
liberty  of  the  individual.  But  in  the  European 
sense,  as  we  have  hitherto  perceived  it,  a re- 
public is  social : it  is  the  subjugation  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  individual  to  the  assumed  advantage 
of  society.  Therefore,  again,  the  current  of 
American  and  English  sympathy  was  against 
the  Commune  in  Paris  as  representing  a bydrn- 
headed  despotism. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  chief  practical 
ground  of  distrust  in  an  American  mind  of  the 
European  republican  movement  is  its  principle 
of  the  rule  of  a centralized  majority.  Thus,  in 
all  French  modem  political  history  of  the  re- 
publican school,  the  w’ords  will  of  the  people 
really  mean  the  whim  of  the  mob  of  Paris.  If 
a mob  in  W ashington  should  take  possession  of 
the  Capitol,  and  drive  off  the  President  and  cab- 
inet, and  name  a provisional  government,  it  would 
have  the  same  republican  basis  that  the  later 
governments  in  France  have  had.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  a question  of  great  interest  among 
political  thinkers  in  this  country  whether  De 
Tocqueville  was  the  only  foreigner  who  under- 
stood our  conception  cf  a republic.  Mazzini, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  melancholy  figures 
of  our  time — a man  whose  whole  life  was  a long 
act  of  sublime  self-sacrifice;  one  of  the  men 
who,  true  to  Schiller’s  counsel,  followed  the 
dreams  of  his  youth,  and  who  justly  deepens 
our  pride  in  human  nature — was  yet  a poet,  not 
a statesman.  He  saw  men  as  they  might  be, 
not  as  they  are.  That  is,  he  saw  men  upon  a 
plane,  and  not  in  perspective.  Ilis  service  to 
his  country  was  doubtless  immense.  He  fed  the 
flame  of  that  humanity  which  is  more  than  pa- 
triotism. But  his  w ork  was  not  that  of  the  act- 
ual builder  of  a state. 

The  article  of  Castelar  of  which  we  spoke, 
written  for  the  Magazine  in  Spanish,  but  trans- 
lated with  admirable  skill  by  Mr.  John  Hay, 
shows  that  the  great  republican  leader  in  Spain 
comprehends  fully  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  American  republic.  He  analyzes  in  this 
article  the  political  aspect  of  the  old  French  re- 
public founded  by  the  revolution  of  ’89.  The 
centralized  republic,  the  republic  one  and  indi- 
visible, which  was  the  ancient  French  formula, 
and  which  the  republican  school  in  France  has 
not  yet  outgrown,  Castelar  calls  “the  republic 
of  authority,  and  therefore  not  durable.”  The 
Girondists,  not  the  Jacobins,  were  in  his  view 
the  real  republicans,  and  when  their  heads  rolled 
upon  the  scaffold  the  true  republic  fell.  It  is  as 
delightful  as  it  is  remarkable  to  read  in  the 
paper  of  the  great  Spanish  republican  these 
words:  “France  has  had  fifteen  constitutions 
since  she  adopted  the  democratic  system.  She 
is  about  to  adopt  the  sixteenth,  and  she  has  still 
scarcely  comprehended  the  secret  of  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  them  all  in  the  excess  of  au- 
thority and  central  power.”  Castelar  recognizes 
that  the  apostles  of  the  American  school  in 
France  are  De  Tocqueville  and  Laboulaye ; and 
he  reproaches  them,  the  one,  that  in  the  consti- 
tutional commission  of  1848  he  did  not  apply 
his  profound  study  of  our  system ; and  the  other, 
that  in  the  Assembly,  of  which  he  is  now  a mem- 
ber, he  does  not  show  his  adhesion  to  the  Amer- 
ican ideal. 

Castelar’s  criticisms  upon  the  republican  move- 
ment of  the  late  war  are  not  less  clear  and  in- 


cisive. He  condemns  its  leaders  os  weak,  and  its 
policy  as  contradictory.  “ There  were  but  two 
paths  to  pursue,  either  a grand  revolutionary 
dictatorship  [declaring  the  restoration  of  the  re- 
public of  ’48,  which  had  been  suspended  only  by 
I the  empire],  or  a parliamentary  appeal  to  the 
people.”  Neither  path  was  followed],  and  the 
| result  was  inevitable.  Castelar 's  judgment  of 
the  Commune  is  generous  and  w'ise.  It  at- 
tempted to  defend  liberty,  he  says,  by  means 
fatal  to  liberty — by  dictatorship.  Its  programme 
was  admirable,  but  its  performance  w'as  lament- 
able. Proclaiming  the  sacredness  of  all  rights,  * 
the  authorities  massacred  those  who  differed* 
from  them.  Evidently  the  Commune  did  not 
comprehend  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks, 
the  Versailles  government  was  cruel,  sanguinary, 
and  implacable,  and  has  made  reconciliation 
very  difficult.  Nevertheless  only  in  the  republic, 
he  thinks,  lies  the  salvation  of  France. 

We  can  not  but  think  that  the  Magazine  does 
a great  sendee  in  making  this  country  familiar 
w-ith  the  view's  of  this  representative  European 
republican.  The  series  of  papers  which  he  con- 
tributes upon  the  republican  movement  in  Eu- 
rope is  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactoiy 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  we  have.  And 
it  has  this  immense  advantage  and  interest,  that 
it  is  the  wTork  of  a thoughtful  and  accomplished 
statesman,  who,  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  faith, 
is  no  vague  idealogue  or  dreamer,  but  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  plain  and  practical  genius  of 
American  republicanism. 


There  was  something  veiy  amusing  in  the 
indignation  w’ith  which  the  monster  concert  in 
Boston  was  regarded  by  some  worthy  people. 
It  was,  of  course,  natural  that  New  York,  in  which 
there  is  no  humbug,  should  have  been  disturbed 
by  any  least  suspicion  of  humbug  in  Boston ; but 
there  really  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  the  wrath 
that  was  poured  out  upon  that  city  merely  be- 
cause it  provided  a very  prolonged  and  excellent 
entertainment,  and  enabled  us  to  hear  some  of 
the  best  musical  bands  in  the  world.  The  rhet- 
oric of  the  affair — the  “ World’s  Universal  Peace 
Jubilee” — and  the  “international”  character  of 
the  concert,  upon  grounds  which  make  eveiy 
concert  and  opera  in  the  country  an  “interna- 
tional” affair,  and  the  oration  at  the  opening,  as 
if  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  multitudinous 
chorus  and  the  prodigious  advertisements  could 
make  it  any  thing  more  than  a monster  concert 
— all  these  were  fair  game.  But  then  these  are, 
in  a degree,  a part  of  all  such  undertakings,  and 
we  might  as  well  rage  at  Mr.  Barnum,  and  de- 
clare that  his  African  lion  and  his  royal  Bengal 
tiger  are  stuffed  Bowery  ware,  because  he  em- 
ploys astounding  adjectives  in  describing  them, 
and  kindles  our  fancies  by  pictures  upon  his 
show-bills  of  an  ungovernable  fury  in  these  ani- 
mals which  their  exceedingly  mild  behavior  in  the 
tent  does  not  authorize.  But  notwithstanding 
the  explosive  adjectives  and  the  frightful  leaps 
through  the  jungles  and  upon  unwary  travelers 
of  the  show-bills,  the  lion  is  a real  lion  and  the 
tiger  a tiger. 

So  with  the  great  Boston  concert,  or  system 
of  concerts.  Whatever  the  bills  might  have  said 
about  the  World’s  Jubilee,  or  the  inauguration  of 
the  golden  age  of  universal  peace  by  the  anvil 
chorus  performed  upon  fifty  or  a hundred  anvils, 
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the  fact  remains  that  there  was  a most  impress-  a single  singer  or  performer.  No  well-regulated 
ive  and  memorable  spectacle  and  performance,  New  Yorker  will  excuse  the  temerity  of  Boston 
and  an  immense  pleasure  afforded  to  great  crowds  in  giving  such  conceits,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
of  people.  Indeed,  size  is  something  to  begin  in  extenuation  that  the  bands  were  no  worse  for 
with.  When  you  enter  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  crossing  the  sea,  and  that  Strauss  did  not  leave 
yon  observe  upon  the  floor  lines  indicating  the  the  magic  of  his  bow  behind, 
length  of  the  other  great  buildings  in  the  world.  That  there  may  have  been  some  hidden  thought 

When  you  look  up  at  the  cross  upon  the  very  of  pelf  in  the  affair  is  the  most  humiliating  re- 
apex,  you  ask  how  it  compares  in  height  with  flection.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  possi- 
the  great  Pyramid ; when  you  stand  at  the  foot  ble  that  Boston  thought  of  holiday  crowds  which 
of  the  great  Pyramid,  you  think  of  certain  hills ; must  have  food  and  lodging,  and  which  would 
and  when  you  gaze  at  Mont  Blanc,  you  ask  how  have  loose  change  to  spend  for  tempting  notions, 
much  higher  is  the  Dwalagiri  in  the  Himalaya.  Its  sordid  soul  hoped  to  make  money  under  the 
Does  not  Mr.  Barnum  again — and,  honestly,  this  pretense  of  world’s  jubilees  and  international 
frequent  allusion  to  that  excellent  name  in  a brief  harmonies!  To  the  finer  sentiments  of  New 
essay  upon  the  Boston  monster  concert  has  no  York,  to  which  the  mercenary,  money-making 
sinister  significance — but  does  not  Mr.  Barnum  aspect  of  enterprises  is  peculiarly  repulsive,  this 
allure  us  to  his  labyrinth  of  wonders  with  the  was  very  painful.  Had  Boston  brought  over  the 
announcement  of  the  Giant  of  some  nationality,  musicians,  built  “the  Coliseum,”  given  three 
or  of  the  Pat  Woman ; and  is  it  not  because  he  weeks  of  concert,  and  thrown  open  the  doors 
knows  that  the  contemplation  of  great  size  is  gratis  to  all  mankind,  New  York  would  have 
agreeable  to  the  human  mind?  Poor  Hay  don,  endured  the  well-meaning  folly.  But  to  ask 
the  painter,  was  so  fascinated  with  size  that  he  money  at  the  door  was  revolting.  The  wretch- 
apparently  came  at  last  to  suppose  that  great  ed  little  city  meant  business,  then,  not  art! 
art  consisted  in  big  pictures.  Indeed,  it  is  often  Upon  w hat  ground  is  a contract  with  certain 
most  legitimate.  Who  that  has  seen  the  huge  musicians  to  give  concerts  at  which  a high  price 
statues  of  Aboo  Simbel  or  of  Memnon  lias  not  of  admission  is  charged  to  be  called  a jubilee  or 
felt  the  grandeur  of  mere  size?  an  international  congress  of  sweet  sounds  ? The 

Therefore  when  a chorus  of  twenty  thousand  question  is  a poser.  There  really  seems  to  be 
persons  was  assembled,  and  arose  together  to  no  answer  to  it,  except  that  a rose  smells  just  as 
sing,  it  was  ludicrously  impertinent  to  ask  wheth-  sweet  whether  you  call  it  a cabbage  or  a rhinos- 
er  the  sound  would  be  twenty  thousand  times  as  ceros. 

loud  as  that  of  one  voice.  The  rising  was  an  But  whatever  we  decide  about  the  fine  names 
emotion.  The  thrill  w as  indescribable ; and  that  and  the  money,  it  is  certainly  a good  thing  to 
every  body  w ho  was  not  present  could  know  by  hear  the  famous  orchestras  and  singers  and  play- 
the  Btory  of  those  who  were.  Indeed,  while  the  ers  without  going  to  Europe.  There  has  been  a 
tone  of  comment  at  a distance  was  contemptu-  great  deal  of  “ international”  exercise  recently, 
ous,  the  descriptions  upon  which  the  comments  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  reason 
were  founded  showed  how  far  from  contemptible  for  congratulation  of  any  kind.  There  was, 
the  fact  was.  The  enthusiasm  of  twenty  or  thir-  first,  the  international  mill  of  some  years  ago, 
ty  thousand  people  when  the  foreign  bands  played  in  which  the  Benicia  Boy,  “ disfiguring”  Amer- 
our  national  melodies  was  inspiring  even  in  the  ica,  encountered  Tom  Sayers,  of  England,  and 
printed  description.  There  will  be  many  mass  they  mutually  countered  upon  each  other’s  noses, 
meetings  during  this  summer.  We  shall  read  Glory  descended  upon  one  or  the  other,  we  for- 
of  “acres  of  people.”  At  how  many  of  those  get  which,  and  a great  “international”  triumph 
meetings  will  there  be  twenty  thousand  persons,  was  achieved — “which  nobody  can  deny.” 
the  number  of  the  Boston  chorus  alone?  Of  Then  there  was  another  prodigious  world’s  uni- 
course when  New  York  celebrates  its  World’s  versal  jubilee  and  international  rowing  match. 
Universal  Peace  Jubilee  it  will  have  one  hundred  in  which,  so  far  as  we  remember,  glory  de- 
thousand voices  in  the  chorus ; but  meanwhile  scended  upon  the  wrong  side.  But  it  was 
Boston  does  very  w'ell  with  twenty  thousand,  very  international,  and  upon  that  head  entirely 
What  it  has  done  is,  indeed,  ridiculous  compared  satisfactory.  There  have  been  likewise  world’s 
with  what  New  York  might  do ; but  ail  cities  universal  peace  jubilees  and  grand  international 
can  not  be  New  York.  No,  indeed.  billiard  matches ; and,  perhaps,  ditto  ditto  pig- 

If  wo  were  all  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bar-  eon-shooting  matches  and  others,  attended  with 
num  ( vide  ante ) for  bringing  to  us  Jenny  Lind,  much  glory  and  international  satisfaction.  We 
the  most  perfect  of  singers  in  her  prime,  and  ordinary  citizens  are  probably  not  aware  what  a 
for  giving  us,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  delight-  number  of  “world’s  champions”  in  various  de- 
ful  concerts  we  have  ever  had,  wo  must  agree  partments  of  excellence  are  daily  meeting  us 
that  it  was  a great  service  to  bring  over  the  Brit-  with  all  the  humility  of  common  people.  The 
ish  Grenadier  band,  the  French  band,  the  Prus-  world’s  champion  sculler,  the  world's  champion 
sian  band,  and  Strauss’s  orchestra,  wdth  such  re-  batter,  the  world’s  champion  muscular  Chris- 
nowned  virtuose  as  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  tian— who  knows  but  some  one  of  them  may 
and  Madame  Peschka-Leutner.  Those  ladies  affably  read  these  very  words  and  approve  their 
and  those  bands  are  not  humbugs.  They  are  the  truth  ? 

best  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  To  assemble  But  while  the  international  benefits  w’hich  they 
them  in  one  series  of  concerts  was  no  more  a confer  are  doubtless  incalculable,  the  advantage 
humbug  than  the  pleasure  which  they  gave,  of  hearing  good  bands  and  foreign  artists  is  very 
When  New  York  gives  monster  concerts,  it  will,  calculable ; and  if  the  Boston  concerts — which, 
of  course,  have  all  the  other  bands  in  Europe  we  must  all  admit,  were  very  well-intentioned — 
and  Asia ; but  in  the  mean  time  that  city  has  should  lead  to  musical  congresses  to  which  the 
praised  and  rewarded  managers  for  bringing  but  most  accomplished  musicians  of  eveiy  nation 
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should  throng,  as  the  traders  of  Germany  to  the 
old  Leipsic  fair,  or  the  singers  of  England  and 
of  the  Continent  to  the  Birmingham  musical 
festivals — at  which  the  new  Handels  and  Men- 
delssohns would  conduct  their  oratorios,  and  the 
later  Beethovens  their  symphonies,  and  the  mod- 
ern Mozarts  and  Rossinis  their  operas,  and  the 
latest  Strauss  and  Banner  would  lead  their  ex- 
quisite orchestras,  while  Malibrans  and  Jenny 
Linds  and  Catalanis  and  Pastas  yet  unknown, 
and  Joachims  and  Paganinis  and  Bottesinis  and 
Liszts  yet  unborn,  should  all  appear — then,  pos- 
sibly, Boston  might  be  pardoned  for  having  given 
so  much  pleasure. 


No  American  has  built  for  himself  a more 
permanent  monument  than  Downing,  the  land- 
scape gardener.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be- 
gin his  work  not  only  with  taste  and  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm,  but  at  a time  when  his  favorite 
subject  was  new  to  the  country.  “Ah!”  said 
Washington  Irving,  in ’Putnam’s  old  office  in 
Park  Place,  when  he  was  chatting  kindly  with 
the  tyros  and  beginners  in  his  own  art — “ah! 
w'e  ofd  fellows  had  the  advantage  of  you.  When 
we  began  we  had  no  rivals,  but  you  clever  young 
fellows  extinguish  each  other.”  It  was  the  sweet 
courtesy  of  the  modest  Nestor,  but  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  truth  in  what  he  said.  Down- 
ing almost  introduced  the  subject  of  landscape 
gardening  to  this  country,  and  his  works  will  be 
always  valuable  as  well  as  interesting.  A man, 
he  says,  in  the  preface  of  his  book  upon  fruits, 
who  was  bom  in  a garden  has  a natural  right  to 
talk  about  fruit.  He  was  not  only  born  in  a gar- 
den, but  he  lived  in  one  all  his  life ; and  he  met 
his  death  when  on  the  way  to  superintend  the 
building  of  a beautiful  marine  villa  at  Newport. 

His  influence  survives  not  only  in  the  books 
that  he  wrote,  but  in  those  that  his  pupils  have 
written,  which  are  perhaps  the  best,  certainly 
among  the  best,  that  we  have  in  that  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Vaux,  who  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Olmsted  through  all  the  work  of  laying  out  the 
Central  Park,  wras  a friend  and  pupil  of  Down- 
ing, and  his  work  upon  the  general  subject  of 
country  houses,  published  some  years  since  by 
the  Harpers,  is  an  admirable  treatise.  The  latest 
contribution  to  landscape  science  and  art  is  the 
copious  and  thorough  work  of  Frank  J.  Scott, 
published  by  the  Appletons,  and  dedicated,  with 
affectionate  remembrance,  to  the  memory  of  A. 
J.  Downing,  his  friend  and  instructor. 

Mr.  AlcotWn  his  “Tablets”  shows  anew  the 
charm  of  the  rural  essay.  It  is  pleasanter,  per- 
haps, to  read  Cowley’s  and  Shenstone’s  prose 
than  to  read  their  poetry,  notwithstanding  the  air 
of  quaintness  and  artificiality,  which  sometimes 
leaves  a disagreeable  feeling  of  insincerity.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  poetry  of  rural  life  with  which  the 
authors  deal — a poetry  which  springs  from  their 
owm  genius  and  perception,  and  which  is  not 
often  discerned  in  the  rough  and  homely  fact  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  to  the  denizen  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  fanner  and  his  hands,  the  lawn  and 
the  clustered  foliage  and  the  picturesque  effect 
are  probably  stranger  than  to  the  citizen  who 
looks  at  the  landscape  with  an  eye  to  beauty 
rather  than  to  profit.  The  mere  refusal  to  de- 
stroy, the  preservation  of  a tree  here,  of  a group 
there,  would  have  made  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a pleasing  and  attractive  and  a bald  and 


repulsive  spot ; and  the  village  would  have  been 
richer  in  money  had  some  eye  only  known  the 
market  value  of  beauty.  Indeed,  an  intelligence 
which  holds  itself  to  be  superior  has  sometimes 
swrept  away  a natural,  flowering,  leafy  thicket 
along  a road,  which  no  artificial  hedge,  even  when 
it  grew,  could  satisfactorily  replace ; and  in  clear- 
ing out  that  luxuriant  and  beautiful  tangle  the 
superior  intelligence  has  cut  down  the  money 
value  of  the  place. 

But  wbat  an  exhaustless  charm  there  is  in 
books  about  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  planting 
of  gardens  and  the  laying  out  of  grounds  l The 
moment  a man  begins  to  write  of  such  topics  his 
style  becomes  sweet  and  tranquil.  There  is  the 
breath  of  clover  in  it,  and  the  warm  fragrance 
of  carnations  and  the  syringa.  The  bees  hum, 
the  doves  coo,  the  brook  gurgles  along  his  line. 
Happy  verses  of  the  poets  occur  to  him,  and  the 
choice  sentences  of  essays.  His  page  becomes  a 
garden,  in  which  wye  loiter  amidst  lovely  forms, 
and  the  world  becomes  the  Arcadia  which  in  our 
hearts  we  feel  that  it  is  meant  to  be.  Perhaps 
the  pleasantest  suggestion  of  a comprehensive 
book  upon  the  subject,  like  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  is 
that  nature  itself  in  its  external  aspect  lends  it- 
self so  w illingly  to  the  co-operative  and  sympa- 
thetic hand  of  man.  Indeed,  there  is  a certain 
pleasure  in  the  effect  even  when  the  hand  is  not 
sympathetic.  The  formal  style  of  the  old  French 
gardening,  of  which  Versailles  was  an  illustra- 
tion, was  not  without  interest  and  clfeurm.  It 
was  the  coifing  of  nature,  the  w*ork  of  the  barber 
and  the  mantua-maker ; but  association  had  be- 
come interwoven  with  it,  as  vines  clamber  over 
ugly  walls,  and  it  still  has  a certain  romance  to 
the  beholder. 

In  this  country  we  shall  have  no  Versailles,  no 
palace  and  palace  garden  of  a monarch.  We 
shall  read  with  wonder  of  the  hanging  gardens 
of  Perscpolis,  and  a half  feeling  thut  it  is  of 
Laputa  that  we  read.  We  shall  remember  the 
neglected  terraces  of  the  Villa  d’Este,  and  that 
glimpse  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  a distant  hill 
upon  the  horizon.  But  our  question  will  be  how*, » 
in  a country  where  fortunes  are  not  bereditaiy ; 
where  a father  hesitates  to  build  a great  and 
costly  house  upon  a vast  estate  lest  his  grand- 
children, in  tbe  division  of  the  property,  should 
be  forced  to  sell  it  for  a Lunatic  Asylum ; in  a 
country  wrhere  we  live  in  small  bouses  upon  little 
lots  in  the  suburbs — how  can  we  have  the  houses 
beautiful  as  well  as  comfortable,  and  the  little 
land  picturesquely  laid  out  ? 

This  is  the  precise  question  which  Mr.  Scott 
answers,  and  with  the  utmost  independence  and 
good  sense.  For  every  suggestion  he  lias  a rea- 
son. He  acknowledges  the  poetic  force  of  tra- 
ditions, but  challenges  each  to  account  for  itself 
satisfactorily.  He  reminds  those  of  us  who  go 
into  the  country  to  “make  a little  place,”  that 
we  might  ns  wisely  undertake  to  make  a little 
watch;  and  he  says  very  truly  that  while  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Downing’s  books  turned  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  subject,  the  first  result  was  a 
crop  of  the  most  amusing  crudity  in  architectu- 
ral design  and  rural  execution,  but  that  this  was 
followed  by  a class  of  intelligent  artists.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Sparrowgrass  is  the  type  of  most  of  us 
who  go  into  the  country  to  live.  The  fact  of 
leaving  the  city  does  not  of  itself  give  us  taste 
and  knowledge  and  skill.  And  how  often  and 
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often  the  gardener  must  wince  at  the  orders  he 
receives,  and  assist  in  performances  which  seem 
to  him  not  less  than  crimes  against  Pan  and  the 
fauns  and  wood-nymphs ! 

How  if  we  attempted  to  paint  the  pictures 
that  we  propose  to  hang  upon  our  walls  ? Yet 
why  not,  as  well  as  to  attempt  the  picture  that 
our  place  should  be  ? There  is  no  more  occa- 
sion of  shame  in  not  knowing,  without  careful 
study  and  thought,  how  to  make  a pretty  coun- 
try place  than  iu  not  being  able  without  study  to 
carve  a statue  or  to  play  a musical  instrument. 
But  a man  is  very  apt  to  think  that  he  ought  to 
know  what  he  wants,  as  he  expresses  it,  and  to 
suppose  that  he  must  be  a fool  if  he  can  not  plant 
a flower  or  set  out  a tree.  Let  him  read  a few 
pages  in  Mr.  Scott’s  44  Suburban  Home  Grounds,” 
and  reflect  that  it  is  the  result  of  long  and  fond 
study  of  a subject  to  which  he  has  never  given  a 
thought  until  he  bought  a place.  He  will  And 
it,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  manual 
ever  published  for  the  ow  ner  of  a moderate  coun- 
try place.  He  will  probably  ask  no  question  that 
it  does  not  intelligently  answer.  It  will  suggest 
to  him  a hundred  happy  hints.  It  will  discuss 
with  him  his  ground,  its  disposition,  its  drainage, 
its  exposure,  and  its  decoration.  It  will  tell  him 
what  kind  of  place  he  needs  if  he  is  a business 
man,  and  the  difference  between  a suburban  and 
a country  place.  His  house,  his  other  build- 
ings, his  fences  and  walks  and  roads,  his  lawns 
and  flower  gardens,  be  the  same  more  or  less, 
will  all  pass  before  him  in  gentle  review  upon 
these  pages,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a thoughtful  and  most  ac-  j 
complished  friend,  who  seems  to  be  the  very 
genius  loci.  And  that  friend’s  knowledge  and  j 


estimate  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  vines  are  stated 
so  clearly  and  amply  that  when  the  new  coun- 
tryman has  thoughtfully  read  all  that  is  said,  he 
will  be  amazed  by  the  variety  and  thoroughness 
of  his  own  information.  Indeed,  Mr.  Scott’s 
book  is  so  full  of  good  sense  and  fiue  feeling  that 
it  should  be  iu  every  village  library,  and  in  as 
many  country  houses  as  can  afford  to  have  it. 

“ From  a half  acre  to  four  or  five  acres  will 
afford  ground  enough  to  give  all  the  finer  pleas- 
ures of  rural  life,”  is  one  of  the  assertions  of  this 
book,  which  it  shows  how  to  make  good ; and 
while  he  is  not  indifferent  to  the  character  and  de- 
light of  the  larger  space,  the  peculiar  value  of  his 
work  is  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  many,  not  to 
the  few.  It  is  essentially  American.  And  since 
the  landscape,  considered  as  real  estate,  is  all 
owned  by  some  proprietor,  he  is  a common  ben- 
efactor who  teaches  how  each  detail  may  be  beau- 
tified. For  he  shows  how  that  higher  part  of 
real  estate,  the  combined  landscape,  may  be  made 
more  pleasing.  Indeed,  there  is  a high  morali- 
ty and  fraternity  in  the  suggestion  that  while  we 
all  own  the  various  lots  of  land,  nobody  owns  the 
landscape.  It  was  said  long  ago  by  Emerson. 
But  if  nobody  owns  the  whole  landscape,  and  if 
that  is  a common  possession,  we  are  engaged  by 
every  generous  feeling  to  take  care  that  our  in- 
dividual part  of  it  shall  be  made  as  beautiful  as 
possible  for  the  common  delight.  If  the  man 
who  burns  bones  in  his  garden,  or  who  suffers 
stagnant  puddles  upon  his  place,  is  a pest  to  the 
neighborhood,  and  may  be  presented  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  how  much  less  is  he  a nuisance  who  allows 
a place  that  might  be  beautiful  to  remain  ugly, 
and  by  his  edneett  or  his  negligence  defrauds  the 
neighborhood  of  delight  ? 


CMtnt'a  Jiterartj  Jlrarii. 


POETRY. 

THERE  is  a peculiar  pleasure  in  welcoming 
from  a land  which  gives  us  so  much  that  is 
sensational  and  debasing  a pastoral  so  pure  and 
so  healthful  as  Mireio  (Roberts  Brothers).  The 
original  Provencal  poem  appeared  in  France  in 
1859.  Miss  Preston’s  translation  is  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  introduce  it  to  English  readers. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Provencal  dialect 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
the  translation ; nor  is  its  literal  fidelity  a mat- 
ter of  any  great  consequence  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  The  fact  of  prime  importance  is  that 
Miss  Preston  has  furnished  a very  delightful 
poem,  whose  interest,  while  it  turns  upon  the 
never-failing  theme  embodied  in  the  old  proverb, 
44  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,” 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  exquisite  pictures  of  the 
peasant  life  of  France.  To  the  American  mind 
the  empire  and  its  metropolis  are  nearly  synony- 
mous, and  we  attribute  to  the  French  character 
vices  which  belong  only  to  the  Parisian.  The 
judgment  is  about  as  just  as  that  which  should 
take  the  singularly  commingled  luxury  and  deg- 
radation of  New  York  city  as  a type  of  Ameri- 
can life.  This  misapprehension  will  find  an 
admirable  corrective  in  the  Arcadian  simplicity 
of  this  poem.  The  critics  compare  it  to  those 
of  William  Morris ; to  our  mind  it  called  up  the 


44  Evangeline”  of  our  own  Longfellow ; it  possess- 
es something  of  the  same  simplicity  and  grace, 
and  the  same  pure,  tender,  and  unsensuous  spirit. 

Three  Books  of  Song,  by  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow (J.  li.  Osgood  and  Co.),  consists  of 
three  parts:  44 Tales  of  a Way-side  Inn,”  44  Ju- 
das Maccabjeus,”  and  44  A Handful  of  Quota- 
tions.” Longfellow’s  original  poetry  is  de- 
servedly more  popular  than  his  translations, 
and  his  peculiar  poetic  genius  is  better  adapted 
to  the  narration  of  simple  tales  and  legends,  or 
the  evolution  of  poetic  thought  and  feeling, 
evoked  by  some  common  sight  or  ordinaiy  ex- 
perience, than  to  the  composition  of  a semi- 
classical  drama  like  44  Judas  Maccabaeus.”  We 
think  most  of  our  readers  will  find  the  first  book 
the  best  one ; we  are  certain  that  they  will  rarely 
find  more  unalloyed  enjoyment  than  will  be  af- 
forded by  the  perusal  of  these  simple  tales.  Most 
of  them  have  appeared  before,  and  the  public  have 
attested  their  appreciation  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  have  caught  them  up  and  repeated 
them  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  decry  Longfellow ; for  just  as  there  are 
hearers  who  think  that  the  preacher  is  not 
“deep”  if  they  can  understand  what  he  says,  so 
there  are  readers  who  measure  the  merit  of  the 
poet  by  his  incomprehensibility.  They  esti- 
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mate  the  value  of  the  nugget  of  gold  by  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  overlaid  and  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  rock  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  the 
charm  and  the  value  of  Longfellow’s  writings 
that  he  clothes  subtile  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
forms  so  simple  that  the  dullest  imagination  per- 
ceives, and  the  most  unresponsive  heart  is  quick- 
ened by  them. 

We  may  as  well  frankly  confess  to  our  read- 
ers that -we  are  not  among  the  favored  few  who 
are  able  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  Robert 
Browning’s  inexplicable  verse.  As  a general 
thing,  we  prefer  poetry  which  we  can  understand, 
and  though  we  have  frequently  met  with  critics 
who  admired  Robert  Browning,  we  have  never 
met  with  one  who  comprehended  him.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Thackeray  who  says  that  it  is  just 
as  poetic  to  call  a hat  a hat  os  to  call  it  a light 
and  silken  gossamer.  We  are  as  unable  to  see 
any  poetic  merit  in  the  employment  of  any  such 
rare  and  obsolete  terms  as  “externe”  for  ex- 
ternal, and  “perpend”  for  weigh  well  or  consid- 
er, and  “desiderate”  for  desire,  as  we  are  to 
discover  poetic  genius  in  the  unrhythmical  and 
contorted  sentences  which  seem  to  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  students  of  grammar  to  the  most  dif- 
ficult possible  test.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know 
what  is  the  meaning  of  Fijine  at  the  Fair  (J.  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.),  Mr.  Browning's  last  poem. 
The  author  apparently  propounds  this  work  as  a 
conundrum : 

“ Don  J nan,  might  you  please  to  help  one  give  a guess, 

Hold  up  a candle,  clear  this  fine  mysteriousness.” 

We  give  the  conundrum  up.  We  believe  it  has 
something  to  do  with  teaching  the  difference  be- 
tween true  and  false  love ; but  if  most  readers 
do  not  understand  the  difference  better  than  they 
will  understand  this  poem,  we  think  that  true  love 
would  have  but  a sorry  chance  in  the  world. 
That  Mr.  Browning  does  really  possess  poetic 
genius  we  are  far  from  denying.  No  one  who 
had  not  the  elements  of  a true  poet  could  have 
written  the  exquisite  prologue  to  “ Fifine.”  He 
is  all  the  more  inexcusable  for  embodying  in 
forms  so  obscure  as  to  defy  the  comprehension 
of  ordinary  readers  thoughts  which  he  ought  to 
make  the  common  property  of  mankind;  and 
the  unintelligent  applause  which  exalts  his  poet- 
ry chiefly  because  it  is  incomprehensible  is  un- 
worthy to  be  entitled  criticism.  The  book  be- 
fore us  contains  two  other  poems  besides  “Fi- 
fine;” the  last,  a simple  ballad,  “Hervd  Riel,” 
is  a noble  story,  well  told,  with  nothing  incom- 
prehensible in  it. 

Fly-Leaves , by  C.  S.  C.  (Holt  and  Williams), 
is  a little  volume  of  poems,  nearly  if  not  all  of 
them  humorous  in  their  character,  by  an  En- 
glish author  of  the  name  of  Calverley.  It  is 
a pleasant  book  for  light  reading  on  a hot  day 
— just  this,  and  nothing  more.  Let  us  make 
haste,  however,  to  qualify  our  descriptive  phrase 
“humorous,”  for  our  native  humorous  poetry 
is  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  low  and  coarse, 
even  when  it  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  vulgar,  or 
to  find  the  themes  for  its  ridicule  in  the  higher 
and  often  the  religious  sentiments,  the  term 
“humorous”  so  brings  to  the  mind  the  cotnic 
paper  of  the  period,  and  the  literature  of  which 
ifr  is  a type,  that  it  might  do  injustice  to  Mr. 
Calverley’s  verses.  They  have  been  not  unjust- 
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ly  compared  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  lighter 
effusions,  when  he  is  in  his  best  moods ; save  for 
the  absence  of  puns,  they  call  to  mind  Hood’s 
poems.  There  is  in  them  the  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  feeling  and  the  rhythmical  beauty 
of  expression  which  mark  poetry  of  a far  higher 
order ; but  however  seriously  the  author  seems 
to  begin,  he  always  ends  with  a jest,  brought  in 
at  the  last  with  a suddenness  of  turn  that  adds 
zest  to  the  humor,  until  the  reader  has  gone 
half  through  the  volume,  and  been  so  habitually 
startled  by  the  unexpected  jest  that  it  is  unex- 
pected no  longer.  The  parody  on  Mr.  Tupper’s 
“ Proverbial  Philosophy”  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
thing  in  the  literature  of  parody ; and  indeed  we 
may  safely  say  that  of  its  kind — which  is  not, 
however,  the  highest  kind — there  is  nothing  in 
poetical  literature  superior  to  these  verses. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  has  produced  a 
number  of  treatises,  historical,  political,  and  mili- 
tary. Some  of  these  books,  the  product  of  the 
hour,  have  very  properly  perished  with  the  hour. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  them  were 
prepared  simply  to  meet  the  temporary  demand, 
while  many  of  them  were  made  up  from  news- 
paper correspondence  or  magazine  essays.  It  is 
but  just,  therefore,  to  General  Hazen,  in  speak- 
ing of  The  School  and  the  Army  in  Germany  and 
France  (Harper  and  Brothers),  that  we  disabuse 
the  reader’s  mind  of  any  possible  impression 
that  this  w ork  is  to  be  classed  with  these  ephem- 
eral productions  of  the  war.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a solid  and  valuable  contribution  to  that 
class  of  literature  which  affords  the  most  usefol 
discussion  of  political  and  social  problems,  be- 
cause it  records  the  results  of  actual  experi- 
ments. General  Hazen  appears  to  be  an  old 
student  of  German  civilization,  and  thus  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  before  the  w*ar  for  that  spe- 
cial study  which  his  peculiar  advantages  appear 
to  have  given  to  him  for  his  subsequent  investi- 
gations of  its  course  and  its  causes.  He  was 
furnished  with  official  documents  from  the  United 
States  government  to  the  government  at  Berlin, 
had  several  interviews  with  Count  Bismarck, 
w as  permitted  to  accompany  the  Prussian  army, 
and  was  given  every  facility  for  pursuing  his 
investigations  into  the  organization  and  move- 
ments of  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  nature  and 
method  of  its  system  of  operations.  The  first 
third  of  his  book  is  substantially  a diary  of  his 
experiences  and  observations  while  in  the  Ger- 
man camp : this  is  perhaps  the  most  entertain- 
ing, but  tne  least  remarkable,  portion  of  his 
work.  It  is  not,  however,  a mere  story  of  ad- 
ventures snch  as  filled  the  columns  of  our  daily 
papers  at  the  time,  but  contains  the  record  of 
the  careful  and  sagacious  observations  of  a man 
who  has  noticed,  or  at  least  noted,  little  or  noth- 
ing that  has  not  a direct  bearing  upon  na- 
tional character  or  national  organization.  It 
contains  some  very  graphic  though  brief  por- 
traits drawn  from  the  life,  such  as  those  of 
Bismarck,  Moltke,  Von  Roon,  and  King  Will- 
iam himself;  and  it  gives  a good  deal  of  de- 
tailed information  as  to  army  organization  and 
operations,  not  deduced  from  military  reports, 
but  drawn  from  actual  observations  in  the 
field.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book, 
however,  and  that  which  entitles  its  author  to 
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the  thanks  of  the  American  public,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  last  eight  chapters,  in  which  the 
author  describes  and  contrasts  the  army  and 
school  systems  of  the  Prussian  and  French  na- 
tions. We  are  less  concerned  with  the  Prussian 
military  system,  because  that  which  is  adapted 
to  the  demands  of  a Continental  empire  would 
be  peculiarly  ill-adapted  to  the  American  re- 
public. We  may  learn  something  from  the 
Prussian  model,  but  we  certainly  can  not  imi- 
tate it.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  Harper's 
Monthly  is  a peaceable  magazine,  unversed  in 
the  arts  of  war,  and  will  not  assume  to  sit  in 
critical  judgment  on  the  details  of  army  organi- 
zation ; yet  it  may  safely  assume  that  not  only 
those  to  whom  is  especially  intrusted  the  defense 
of  the  nation,  but  every  intelligent  American 
citizen,  should  desire  to  learn  wisdom  on  this 
subject  from  the  experiences  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, lest  the  failure  so  to  do  should  bring  war 
and  suffering  upon  America  to  teach  the  before 
unheeded  lesson ; and  it  may  also  safely  assure  its 
readers  that  they  will  nowhere  find  the  principles 
which  that  experience  inculcates  better  deduced 
than  in  the  pages  of  General  Hazen’s  treatise. 
We  are  more  concerned,  however,  with  the 
school  system  of  Germany.  The  military  or- 
ganization is  the  arm  of  the  nation.  No,  not 
even  that:  it  is  the  arm  of  the  nation  when 
stretched  forth  to  defend  it  from  assault.  But 
the  school  system  is  the  brain  of  the  nation, 
which  not  only  inspires  its  defenders  and  directs 
the  defense,  but  also  inspires  all  its  industries 
and  guides  all  its  life.  There  is  a vague  idea 
that  the  school  system  of  Germany  is,  in  many 
of  its  features,  admirable ; and  certainly  there 
is  no  European  nation  in  which  intelligence  is  so 
widely  diffused.  But  we  suspect  few,  even  of 
those  who  are  most  directly  concerned  with  our 
educational  problems,  are  aware  what  Germany 
has  done  toward  their  solution.  We  have  made 
some  search  in  times  past  for  information  on  this 
subject,  but  have  found  it  for  the  most  part  only  in 
fragmentary  and  imperfect  forms.  Nowhere  have 
we  found  so  clear,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  suc- 
cinct an  account  as  that  which  Mr.  Hazen  affords 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters.  These  chap- 
ters ought  to  be  studied  by  every  school  superin- 
tendent, and  might  profitably  be  read  not  only 
by  every  teacher,  but  by  every  citizen  who  desires 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  our  own  country.  We  are  far  from  sup- 
posing that  the  German  system  is  a model  for 
our  imitation,  but  we  are  very  certain  that  there 
are  features  in  that  system  which  are  worthy  of 
our  careful  study,  and  which,  in  a modified 
form,  might  be  advantageously  incorporated  into 
our  own.  Mr.  Ilazen  fails  to  note  the  impor- 
tant change  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
German  law,  taking  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  this  change  was  effected  after  the 
book  had  left  its  author’s  hands ; it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  in  his  perusal. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Professor  F.  D.  Maurice’s  volume  of  ser- 
mons on  The  Lord's  Prayer  (Hurd  and  Hough- 
ton) is  remarkable  rather  for  that  broad  and 
generous  spirit  of  a humane  Christianity,  of 
which  he  was  a most  distinguished  representa- 
tive (the  expression,  “humane  Christianity,”  is 


in  reality  tautological,  but  a great  deal  which 
passes  current  as  Christianity  is  not  humane), 
than  for  that  peculiar  and  somewhat  mystical 
theology  in  respect  to  which  he  was  under- 
stood by  few  and  followed  by  almost  none. 
There  are  other  more  widely  known  exponents 
of  Christianity  as  a life  of  love  rather  than 
a system  of  doctrine;  but  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  one  who  has  done  more  to  give  impulse  to 
the  faith  which  sees  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  which  is  more  than  a philosophy — 
no  one  who  has  comprehended  more  clearly  what 
the  Master  meant  by  declaring  that  His  words 
are  “life.”  We  confess  that  we  approach  any 
sermons  on  the  Lords  Prayer  with  prejudice. 
Dilutions  of  the  Scripture  do  not  generally  im- 
prove it,  and  the  painful  effort  to  extract  a sys- 
tem of  ethics,  theology,  or  worship  out  of  this 
simple  though  comprehensive  prayer  profanes  it. 
But  our  prejudices  have  disappeared  before  Pro- 
fessor Maurice’s  sermons.  His  deductions  may 
not  always  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  text, 
but  his  spirit  always  conforms  to  that  of  the 
great  Teacher ; and  if  what  he  thinks  he  finds 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  to  be  discovered  in  it  only 
by  a devout  and  spiritual  imagination,  yet  his 
meditations  harmonize  well  with  its  character 
and  spirit,  and  are  full  of  suggestion  and  inspira- 
tion, even  though  they  sometimes  appear  to  be 
rather  thoughts  suggested  to  a fertile  mind  by 
phrases  in  the  prayer  than  truths  necessarily  in- 
volved in  it.  We  can  not  better  explain  our 
meaning,  which  general  terms  fail  to  make  clear, 
than  by  quoting  a single  paragraph  on  the  first 
word  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer — “Our”: 

“Much  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  prayer  lies 
assuredly  in  the  first  word  of  it.  How  can  we  look 
round  upon  the  people  whom  we  habitually  feel  to  be 
separated  from  us  by  almost  impassable  barriers ; who 
are  above  us.  so  that  we  can  not  reach  them,  or  so  far 
beneath  us  that  the  slightest  recognition  of  them  is  an 
act  of  gracious  condescension ; upon  the  people  of  an 
opposite  faction  to  our  own  whom  we  denounce  as  ut- 
terly evil ; upon  men  whom  we  have  reason  to  despise ; 
upon  the  actual  wrong-doers  of  society,  those  who 
have  mode  themselves  vile,  and  are  helping  to  make 
it  vile— and  then  teach  ourselves  to  think  mat  in  the 
very  highest  exercises  of  our  lives  these  are  associated 
with  us : that  when  we  pray  we  are  praying  for  them 
and  with  them ; that  we  can  not  pray  for  ourselves 
without  speaking  for  them ; that  ff  we  do  not  carry 
their  sins  to  the  throne  of  God’s  grace  we  do  not  carry 
our  own ; that  all  the  good  w’e  nope  to  obtain  there 
belongs  to  them  just  as  much  as  to  us ; and  that  our 
claim  to  it  is  sure  of  being  rejected  if  it  is  not  one 
which  is  valid  for  them  also  ? Yet  all  this  is  included 
in  the  word  ‘Our:’  till  we  have  learned  so  much, 
wc  are  but  spelling  at  it ; we  have  not  learned  to  pro- 
nounce it” 

About  the  middle  of  the  lost  century  a mem- 
ber of  the  Scottish  Church,  a mason  by  trade, 
was  disciplined  by  his  kirk  for  assisting  to  build 
an  Episcopal  chapel.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  present  century  that  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  Abbey  goes  into  Scotland  to  deliver 
there  a course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  its 
Established  Church.  It  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  re- 
markable that  these  lectures,  embodied  in  A 
History  of  the  Chwxh  of  Scotland  (Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.),  should  contain  glowing 
eulogies  of  Scottish  leaders,  and  constitute  a 
warm  defense  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.  An  Episco- 
pal prelate  glorifying  a Presbyterian  Church  may 
surely  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this  phenome- 
non is  to  be  found  in  part  in  that  catholic  spirit 
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which  is  so  characteristic  of  Dean  Stanley,  and 
which,  even  in  this  generons  age,  has  found  no 
more  generous  illustration  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  sermon  on  the  eleventh  com- 
mandment, which  constitutes  an  admirable  in- 
troduction to  these  lectures.  But  this  catholic 
spirit  is  itself  strengthened  and  developed  by 
Dean  Stanley’s  life-long  advocacy  of  a church 
establishment,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  is  philoso- 
pher enough  to  perceive  that  any  established 
church  to  permanently  endure  in  the  present 
age  must  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  men  of 
very  divergent  religious  opinions  and  practices. 
He  cares  more  for  Establishment  than  for  Epis- 
copacy; the  same  influences,  therefore,  which 
make  him  the  advocate  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  England,  make  him  an  advocate  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland.  The  occasion  of 
these  lectures  was  unquestionably  disestablish- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  the  progress  of  dissent  in 
England  and  Scotland;  and  his  object  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a partnership  between  the 
two  established  churches  against  all  dissenters. 
This  object  colors  his  lectures  and  detracts  from 
their  historical  trustworthiness.  In  spirit  they 
are  candid  and  generous,  in  criticism  kind  and 
gentle,  in  graphic  presentation  of  the  great  head- 
lands of  Scottish  histoiy  powerful,  though  not 
always  true,  in  rhetoric  brilliant,  and  in  the 
sketches  of  character  which  they  afford  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  The  course  will  there- 
fore long  remain  as  a rich  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  English  ecclesiastical  history;  but 
he  who  does  not  believe  in  church  establishment 
must  bear  in  mind  the  object  of  the  delivery  of 
these  lectures,  if  he  docs  not  w ish  to  be  misled 
by  what  nearly  all  American  readers  will  regard 
as  the  false  philosophy  which  pervades  them. 

NOVELS. 

Doubtless  Anthony  Trollope  has  written 
novels  which  the  critics  will  pronounce  greater 
than  the  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  but  he  has  written  few  or  none  which 
the  reader  will  pronounce  more  enjoyable.  The 
plot  turns,  of  course — as  what  one  of  Anthony 
Trollope’s  plots  does  not  ? — on  the  perplexity  of  a 
young  lady  besought  by  twro  lovers.  But  the  read- 
er neither  loses  patience  with  nor  faith  in  her. 
Her  own  heart  is  never  uncertain,  nor  is  even  her 
purpose  long  vacillating;  if  she  yields  for  the 
moment  to  the  one  she  does  not  love,  she  never 
forgets  the  one  she  does,  though  she  has  good 
reason  to  think  he  has  forgotten  her ; and  the 
tangle  never  becomes  so  perplexing  and  knotted 
that  the  reader  entertains  any  serious  doubts  but 
that  it  will  be  disentangled  at  the  last.  There  is 
no  villain  and  no  fearful  catastrophe  and  no  folly 
that  tries  our  patience  or  taxes  our  credulity, 
and  “all’s  w'ell  that  ends  well.”  Incidentally  a 
very  pretty  picture  of  the  common  life  of  Alsace 
is  afforded.  Anthony  Trollope  can  not  write  a 
novel  without  doing  good  service  by  the  realism 
of  his  descriptions. 

Aytoun  (J.  B.  Lippincott)  is,  as  its  title-page 
tells  us  it  is,  “a  romance.”  The  story  is  told 
with  a good  deal  of  dramatic  power,  and  with 
no  superfluous  words.  Its  interest  lies  wholly  in 
the  development  and  issue  of  the  plot ; there  is 
no  attempt  at  either  character  or  scene  painting. 
But  it  ends  unsatisfactorily,  and  is,  indeed,  un- 
satisfactory throughout ; for  Horteuse's  unwav- 


ering decision  to  cleave  to  her  rascal  of  a broth- 
er, and  leave  for  his  sake  an  honest  lover  whom 
she  truly  loves,  will  not  secure,  and  does  not  de- 
serve, the  sympathies  of  the  reader ; it  consorts 
neither  with  nature  nor  wdth  religion,  neither 
with  inclination  nor  with  duty. 

The  author’s  object  in  Three  Generations  (Lee 
and  Shepard)  is  to  depict  New  England  life  in 
the  times  that  are  gone.  The  story  itself  is  of 
little  consequence,  the  plot  is  simple,  and  no 
effort  has  been  put  forth  to  give  it  an  artistic 
development.  The  energies  of  the  author  have 
been  expended  in  giving  a realistic  portraiture 
of  early  New  England  life.  The  social  customs, 
the  religious  ceremonies  and  beliefs,  the  political 
quarrelings,  the  home  life,  dress,  household  econ- 
omy, popular  superstitions,  are  all  brought  into 
this  piece  of  historical  painting  with  a pre- 
Raphaelite  minuteness.  This  literary  recorder 
can  not  claim  to  a memory  which  extends  back 
to  the  era  which  Miss  Emery  has  undertaken  to 
describe,  but  the  book  bears  internal  evidences 
of  a realistic  fidelity  to  truth ; and  certainly  the 
writer  can  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  a pains- 
taking conscientiousness  in  her  work.  It  is, 
however,  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  as  a picture 
of  early  New  England  life  and  character  that  the 
book  prefers  its  claims  to  the  attention  of  the 
render. 

Six  of  One , hy  Half  a Dozen  of  Another  (Rob- 
erts Brothers)  is  a combination  story,  a product 
of  44  co-operation”  applied  to  literary  labor.  The 
authors  are  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  A.  D. 
T.  Whitney,  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  F.  W.  Lor- 
inq,  F.  B.  Perkins,  and  Edward  E.  Hale,  the 
latter  of  whom  conceived  the  plan  and  formed 
the  copartnership.  The  result  is  what  might  be 
expected — an  excellent  piece  of  patch-work;  a 
book  more  ingenious  in  conception  than  power- 
ful in  execution,  a work  which  w ill  hold  its  place 
in  literature  chiefly  as  a curious  literary  phe- 
nomenon. There  is  more  unity  to  the  stoiy 
than  one  w’ould  anticipate  from  the  method  of  its 
composition ; but  there  is  no  proper  development 
of  character,  as  indeed  there  could  not  well  be, 
and  no  well-sustained  dramatic  interest.  The 
most  powerful  chapter  in  the  book  is  perhaps 
the  closing  one,  which  brings  the  three  heroes 
and  three  heroines  together  in  Chicago  during 
the  great  conflagration ; but  the  real  drama  is 
so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  American  readers  that 
the  imaginary  one  pales  by  the  side  of  it. 
— The  motto  on  the  title-page  of  Choisy  (J.  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.)  might  be,  “A  married  rake 
makes  the  best  husband ;”  at  least,  if  this  is  not 
the  moral  of  the  story,  we  can  not  guess  what  it 
is  intended  to  teach.  If  the  lessons  of  vice  con- 
stitute the  best  school  of  virtue;  if  one  should 
experience  all  the  temptations  to  licentiousness 
and  yield  to  most  of  them  in  order  to  be  strong 
in  his  after-life  of  purity ; if  the  sowdng  of 44  wild 
oats”  is  the  best  preparation  for  a harvest  of 
wheat ; if  a life  of  self-indulgence  in  that  mod- 
ern Vanity  Fair,  Paris,  is  the  way  to  acquire 
habits  of  sobriety  and  purity ; and  if  it  is  desir- 
able to  afford  this  training  by  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  those  who  have  too  much  conscience  or 
too  little  courage  to  get  it  in  any  other  way — then 
“Choisy”  is  an  admirable  text-book.  But  if  it 
be  true  that  the  imagination  as  well  as  every 
other  faculty  should  be  trained  to  “abhor  that 
which  is  evil ;”  if  it  be  true  that  man  should  aim 
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to  imitate  God  in  being  “of  purer  eves  than  to 
behold  evil,”  then  such  novels  as  “Choisy”  are 
not  to  be  commended  for  the  spirit  and  realism 
which  characterize  their  representations  of  a 
life  whose  seductions  are  quite  too  great  al- 
ready, without  being  enhanced  by  the  glamour 
which  such  a romance  as  this  throws  over  it.  As 
to  Emma’s  too  credulous  trustfulness  of  the  re- 
formed roud,  who,  by-the-way,  gives  no  particu- 
lar evidence  of  his  sorrow  for  the  past  and  no 
pledges  for  the  future,  we  should  regret  to  regard 
it  either  as  a type  of  woman’s  trust,  or  as  an  ex- 
ample for  young  ladies  besought  by  similar  lovers. 
— Eleonore  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. ) is  said  on 
the  title-page  to  be  “after  the  German  of  E. 
von  Rothcnfels,”  and  is,  we  judge,  a free  transla- 
tion. The  father  of  Eleonore,  after  her  moth- 
er’s death,  married  a scheming  young  girl,  Edith, 
who,  under  a pretense  of  devoted  affection  for 
him  and  his  only  daughter,  hides  her  plots  and 
intrigues  to  secure  for  herself  the  property  of 
the  father  and  that  which  has  come  into  his 
possession  from  his  deceased  wife.  The  inter- 
est of  the  story  turns  upon  the  development 
of  these  plots  and  their  final  unraveling  and 
defeat ; its  attractiveness  to  the  reader  will  de- 
pend upon  the  interest  which  she  can  arouse 
herself  to  take — for  we  presume  that  most  of  the 
readers  of  “ Eleonore”  will  be  found  among  the 
ladies — in  tracing  the  course  of  imaginary  plots, 
whose  issue  the  novel-reader  will  hardly  doubt 
from  the  beginning. — We  do  not  understand 
very  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  Turge- 
nbff’s  novel,  5wio/l*c(Ilolt  and  Williams).  It  is  a 
story  of  Russian  characters,  but  the  scene  is  chief- 
ly laid  in  the  gambling  cities  of  Germany.  The 
style  is  epigrammatic  and  lively,  but  the  char- 
acters are  not  attractive,  nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  construction  and  development  of  the  story 
which  especially  entitles  it  to  the  compliment  of 
being  selected  for  translation  and  republication 
in  this  country. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch , and  other  Essays  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.)  carries  the  reader  into  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  introduces  him  to  a 
peculiar  class  of  citizens,  whose  customs,  habits, 
religious  associations  and  ceremonies,  all  mark 
them  as  a distinct  people.  Here  are  the  “ Men- 
nonites”  and  the  “ Duukers here  the  ceremony 
of  “ feet- washing”  is  kept  up  with  the  same 
scrupulous  reverence  with  which  other  sects 
maintain  the  Lord’s  Supper;  here,  despite  a 
lack  of  schools  and  a lack  of  appreciation  of 
schooling,  the  farm-houses  are  patterns  of  neat- 
ness, the  farms  models  of  industry,  and  the  peo- 
ple examples  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  sobrie- 
ty. We  can  not  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of 
the  pictures  which  this  book  affords,  for  we  have 
never  seen  the  original ; but  they  are  unmistakably 
the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  w ho  aims  at  nothing 
but  fidelity  and  truth,  and  who  is  at  once  graphic 
and  simple  in  her  descriptions  of  this  compara- 
tively unknown  land. — Station  Life  in  New  Zea- 
land (Do  Witt  C.  Lent  and  Co.)  consists  of  a 
series  of  letters  by  Lady  Barker  descriptive  of 
every-day  life  in  that  far-off  land.  They  are  very 
natural  and  simple  in  style,  and  very  minute  in 
description,  giving,  as  one  lady  might  in  her 
private  correspondence  to  another,  a series  of 
cabinet-pictures  of  the  civilization  of  the  coun- 
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try,  describing,  for  example,  in  detail,  house- 
keeping, servants,  wool-gathering,  schools,  trav- 
eling, and  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences 
provided  for  the  traveler.  It  is  a very  readable 
little  volume. — A Sachel  Guide-Book  to  Eu- 
rope (Hurd  and  Houghton)  is  happily  entitled. 

It  will  take  little  room  in  the  sachel,  and  will 
even  go  in  the  pocket ; and  while  it  will  not  take 
the  place  of  such  a work  as  “Harper’s  Hand- 
Book,”  or  that  of  the  local  guide-books,  it  will 
serve  the  traveler  a very  useful  purpose  in  map- 
ping out  his  summer  campaign  for  him.  It  is 
to  an  ordinary  guide-book,  or  rather  the  inevita- 
ble collection  of  guide-books,  what  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  Europe  w'ould  be  to  a collection  of  local 
pictures. — There  is  a good  deal  of  genuine  hu- 
mor in  Angelina  Gushingtotis  Thoughts  on  Men 
and  Things  (G.  W.  Carleton  and  Co.),  and  the 
“ men  and  things”  are  those  of  our  every-day 
life.  We  do  not  wonder  that  it  has  reached  a 
third  edition  in  England,  and  are  glad  to  wel- 
come a reprint  here.  It  is  more  than  merely  en- 
tertaining. A great  deal  of  shrewd  sense  is  con- 
veyed under  a very  pleasant  disguise.  The  es- 
sayist, who  plays  the  role  of  a “little  goose, ’’in- 
fuses a great  deal  of  sound  sense  into  her  lively 
and  rattling  gossip.  She  is  in  style  what  so- 
ciety would  call  a brilliant  young  lady,  but  her 
brilliance  is  not  a mere  flash  : there  is  real  illu- 
mination in  it. — The  Dickens  Dictionary  (James 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  is  a sort  of  concordance  to 
the  works  of  the  great  novelist.  The  name  of 
every  character  is  given,  with  a brief  description, 
a reference  to  the  chapters  where  they  princi- 
pally appear,  and  sometimes  a quotation  from 
some  chapter  as  a sort  of  introduction.  It  is  il- 
lustrated by  Sol  Eytinge.  The  practical  utility 
of  this  book  will  not  be  very  apparent  to  the  lit- 
erary Gradgrinds,  but  lovers  of  Dickens  w ill  be 
glad  to  add  it  to  their  editions  of  his  w’orks. — 

The  United  States  Tariff  and  Internal  Revenue 
Law , compiled  by  Horace  E.  Dresser  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is  invaluable  as  a reference- 
book  to  all  who  have  any  occasion  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  our  present  revenue  system.  It 
embraces  the  acts  of  June  6,  1872,  reducing  du- 
ties on  imports  and  for  other  purposes,  that  of 
May  1,  1872,  repealing  the  duty  on  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  those  of  1870,  1868,  1866,  and  1864 
bearing  on  the  same  general  subject  of  taxation. 

It  embraces  a full  alphabetical  table  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  tariff,  and  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes, 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  a very  full  index. — 

Happy- Thought  Hall,  by  F.  C.  B r it  hank  (Rob- 
erts Brothers),  is  an  indescribable  book  of  rol- 
licking humor,  of  which  w*e  can  give  no  better 
idea  to  the  reader  w'ho  is  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Burbank’s  previous  books  than  by  saying  that 
both  in  the  quality  of  its  fun  and  the  character  of 
its  sketchy  illustrations  it  recalls  to  the  mind 
“ Hood’s  Own.” — Song  Life  for  Sunday-Schools , 
etc, , by  Philip  Phillips  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
is  another  one  added  to  the  host  of  Sunday-school 
singing-books.  It  is  based  upon  the  story  of  the 
journey  of  Christiana  and  her  children  to  the  Ce- 
lestial City.  It  does  not,  however,  rehearse  that 
story  in  verse,  but  accepts  it  as  an  epitome  of 
Christian  experience,  which  is  illustrated  by 
hymns  adapted  to  its  various  phases.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  Philip  Philips's  music 
need  not  be  assured  that  it  contains  some  very 
sweet  njplodies,  which  children  will  like. 
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GRANDIDIER  ON  THE  ZOOLOGY  OP 
MADAGASCAR 

M GRANDIDIER,  the  well-known  explorer 
• of  Madagascar,  and  one  to  whom  we  owe 
so  many  novelties  in  natural  history,  has  lately 
published  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  an  abstract 
of  his  experiences  in  the  island.  He  calls  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  animals  of  the  country,  both 
recent  and  fossil,  remarking  upon  the  peculiar 
forms  of  quadrumana,  such  as  indris,  lemurs , 
chirogales,  etc.  The  fossil  vertebrates  are  not 
less  interesting.  Among  these  he  mentions  a 
small  hippopotamus  found  in  the  quaternary 
sands  of  the  south  coast,  and  the  sEpyomis,  of 
which  three  species  have  been  detected  among ! 
the  specimens  brought  by  him,  and  submitted  to 
Professor  Edwards  for  examination. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact, 
which  is  also  adverted  to  by  Hartlaub  and  Ed- 
wards, of  the  absence  of  any  species  of  wood- 
peckers, and  the  presence  of  black  parrots,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  some  other  matters,  there  is 
a close  analogy  between  the  faunas  of  Madagas- 
car and  of  Australasia,  and  little  or  no  relation- 
ship to  that  of  the  adjacent  continent  of  Africa. 
Indeed,  Professor  Edwards  is  of  the  opinion  that 
at  some  period,  geologically  not  very  remote, 
Madagascar  and  New  Zealand  must  have  been 
united  by  land  which  is  now  below  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  the  close  relationship  between  the 
JEpyornis  of  Madagascar  and  Dinomis  of  New 
Zealand  rendering  this  very  evident.  He  finds  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Madagascar  in  the  entire  absence  of  venomous 
serpents,  none  of  the  comparatively  few  species 
of  snakes  having  poisonous  properties. 

EFFECT  OF  TOBACCO  ON  MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 

Dr.  Lebon,  of  Paris,  has  given  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  tobacco 
upon  man  and  animals,  and  has  lately  presented 
a report  on  the  subject  to  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  Liege.  Among  the  conclusions 
which  the  author  has  reached  in  the  course  of 
his  researches,  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  most  important:  1.  Smokers,  and  persons 
who  without  smoking  are  enveloped  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  tobacco-smoke,  absorb  for  each 
quantity  of  ten  grammes  of  tobacco  a proportion 
of  nicotine  varying  from  some  centigrammes  to 
a gramme.  They  absorb  also  about  an  equal 
amount  of  ammonia.  2.  The  quantity  of  to- 
bacco consumed  daily  by  a single  individual  ad- 
dicted to  its  use  is  scarcely  less  than  twenty 
grammes.  A smoker  is,  therefore,  liable  to  ab- 
sorb daily  a quantity  of  nicotine  which  may 
reach  twenty-five  centigrammes,  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  ammonia.  3.  Of  all  kinds  of 
smoking  the  most  dangerous  is  that  of  smoking 
a cigar  or  cigarette  and  swallowing  the  smoke ; 
the  least  dangerous  is  that  of  smoking  a nargile, 
or  pipe  with  a long  tube,  in  the  open  air.  4. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  result  of  the  con- 
densation of  tobacco-smoke  is  analogous  to  that 
of  ijicotine.  Nevertheless  there  must  be  added 
the  effects  produced  by  the  ammonia,  which  the 
smoke  contains  in  considerable  quantity.  5.  The 
resinous  semi-liquid  which  condenses  ii^  the  in- 


terior of  the  pipe  contains  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  nicotine.  It  is  little  less  poisonous  than 
nicotine  itself,  and  rapidly  destroys  the  life  of 
animals  exposed  to  its  action.  6.  The  liquid 
product  which  condenses  in  the  lungs  and  mouth 
of  the  smoker  contains  water,  ammonia,  nicotine, 
fatty  and  resinous  bodies,  and  coloring  matters. 
A dose  of  one  drop  of  this  speedily  produces 
paralysis  of  motion  in  small  animals,  and  astute 
of  apparent  death.  These  effects  quickly  disap- 
pear, but  death  actually  supervenes  if  the  dose 
is  carried  up  to  several  drops.  If,  instead  of 
administering  the  liquid  internally,  the  animal 
is  made  to  breathe  it  for  some  time,  it  dies  all 
the  same.  In  this  last  case  the  effects  seem  due 
in  a great  measure  to  the  presence  of  ammonia. 
7.  In  a dose  of  a single  drop  dangerous  results 
are  not  produced  upon  large  animals,  but  those 
of  small  size  are  killed  instantaneously.  Among 
the  effects  observed  the  most  constant  are  fibril- 
lar tremblings,  a general  congestion  of  the  super- 
ficial vessels,  stupor,  and  especially  the  tetanifbrm 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  8. 
Nicotine  is  one  of  the  poisons  the  effect  of  which 
is  most  speedily  dissipated,  and  the  habituation 
to  which  is  soonest  accomplished.  9.  Contrary 
to  what  has  generally  been  assumed,  the  vapor 
of  nicotine  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  not 
dangerous,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  if  the  liquid 
is  carried  to  ebullition.  It  then  produces  palpi- 
tations, a decided  suffocation,  precordial  pain, 
and  vertigo.  Smaller  animals  exposed  to  this 
vapor  die  almost  instantaneously.  10.  Among 
the  effects  of  tobacco-smoke  upon  man  may  be 
mentioned,  in  small  doses,  excitation  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  for  the  moment ; in  repeated  doses 
it  produces  palpitations,  troubles  of  vision,  and 
more  especially  a decrease  of  the  memory,  and 
particularly  the  memory  of  words. 

VENOMOUS  FISH  IN  THE  MAURITIUS. 

Europe  has  a small  fish,  known  as  the  weaver 
( Trachinus ),♦  which  is  capable  of  inflicting  a very 
severe  wound  by  the  spines  of  its  dorsal  fin; 
and  another  form  ( Thalassophryne ) has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Gunther,  from  Central  Ameri- 
ca, as  collected  by  Captain  Dow,  in  which  the 
dorsal  spines  are  constructed  precisely  like  the 
fang  of  a venomous  serpent,  w ith  a poison  sac, 
secreting  venom  at  the  base,  which  is  injected 
into  the  wound  made  by  this  animal.  A well- 
known  fish  of  the  Mauritius,  named  Synanceia 
verrucosa , is  said  by  Dr.  Le  Juge  to  be  still 
more  dangerous.  This  possesses  thirteen  spines 
in  the  dorsal  fin,  each  provided  at  its  base  with 
a bag  containing  poison,  and  with  a pair  of  deep 
grooves,  along  which  the  poison  is  guided  to  the 
wound.  When  the  fish  is  seized  by  the  hand 
a wound  is  inflicted,  into  which  the  poison  is  in- 
jected. Fatal  results  are  more  or  less  frequent 
from  handling  this  fish,  although  the  action  of 
the  poison  appears  to  be  less  rapid  than  in  the 
case  of  serpents. 

CUPRO- AMMONIUM. 

If  shreds  of  copper  are  introduced  into  a bot- 
tle half  full  of  ammonia  solution,  the  metal  will  be 
dissolved,  with  the  production  of  what  is  called 
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cupro-ammonium,  and  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a deep  blue  color.  This  substance  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  dissolving  various  sub- 
stances, as  silk,  lignine  or  cellulose,  paper,  etc., 
with  great  rapidity.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
apply  this  agent  in  the  preparation  of  solutions 
which  can  be  converted  to  important  industrial 
uses,  such  as  readily  suggest  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  this  power  of  dissolving  the  sub- 
stances in  question.  Paper,  linen,  wood,  etc., 
can  be  readily  united  almost  indissolubly  by 
means  of  this  substance;  and  it  is  said  that, 
when  thus  adherent,  the  copper  which  they  hold 
may  be  extracted  by  a weak  acid,  leaving  the 
material  pure  and  white,  but  without  disturbing 
the  adhesion  already  established.  It  is  not 
known  in  what  particular  chemical  combination 
the  two  substances  unite,  or  what  is  the  precise 
character  of  their  union.  The  name  given, 
cupro-ammonium,  is  to  be  considered  as  of  no 
chemical  significance. 

NATURE  OP  CRYPTOCOCCUa 

According  to  Hallier,  Cryptococcus , one  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  fungi,  is  in  reality  suscepti- 
ble of  germination,  contrary  to  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  his  antagonists  on  this  question ; 
and  he  maintains  that  he  has  succeeded  in  dem- 
onstrating satisfactorily  the  following  proposi- 
tions: 1.  The  yeast  of  beer  gevminates  when- 
ever it  is  placed  under  favorable  conditions. 
2.  As  long  as  the  germ  tubes  and  their  branches 
grow  in  a moist  place,  rod-like  germ  cells  are 
constricted  off  at  their  extremities.  3.  Beer 
yeast  consequently  belongs  to  the  mould  fungi 
{ Schimmelpilze ),  of  which  it  constitutes  a one- 
celled  form,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Ascomycetes  of  Reess,  on  which  point  Dr. 
Reess  has  fallen  into  an  error,  pardonable  enough 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation. 
4.  Smut  ( Ustilago  carbo , Tulasne),  when  its 
germ  tube  grows  in  spots  moistened  with  dis- 
tilled water,  itself  behaves  exactly  like  the  germ- 
tube  yeast — that  is,  rod-like  cells  are  constricted 
off  from  the  extremity  of  every  fibre.  5.  The 
parasite  found  in  the  urine  of  typhus  patients, 
when  placed  in  a nitrogenized  solution  of  sugar 
and  other  fluids  capable  of  undergoing  fermenta- 
tion, buds  like  Cryptococcus , and  increases  in  the 
same  manner.  6.  Moreover,  Cryptococcus  cells 
germinate  under  favorable  conditions,  and  their 
germs  comport  themselves  like  beer  yeast  w hen 
placed  on  a moist  bed.  7.  The  germ  cells  of 
Haubner’s  skin  fungus  of  the  horse  behave  like 
those  of  yeast  under  similar  conditions — that  is, 
in  fermentable  liquids  they  develop  Cryptococ- 
cus cells,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
germinate  and  constrict  off  elongated  cells  from 
the  ends  of  the  fibres. 

ICE  EXPERIMENT. 

A simple  method  of  producing  ice  instantane- 
ously consists  in  placing  a little  water  in  a small 
watch-glass  or  porcelain  capsule  laid  upon  wool 
or  cotton.  The  water  is  then  to  be  covered 
with  a layer  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  a current 
of  air  directed  upon  it  through  a slender  tube. 
The  absorption  of  the  heat  of  the  water,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  passage  of  the  sulphide  of 
carbon  to  a gaseous  condition,  is  so  great  that  a 
few  seconds  are  sufficient  to  solidify  the  water. 
A lens  of  hemispherical  and  transparent  ice  is 


thus  obtained,  which  can  be  preserved  long 
enough  to  pass  it  from  hand  to  hand. 

TRANSPARENT  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 

A method  of  making  transparent  stereoscop- 
ic pictures  upon  paper  is  thus  described  by  its 
discoverer,  Mr.  A.  von  Constant,  of  Lausanne. 
Well-sized  and  not  too  thick  albumen  paper  is 
made  sensitive  in  the  usual  wray,  and  the  nega- 
tive placed  upon  its  back — i.  e.,  the  side  not 
chemically  treated.  The  printing  is  done  rather 
strongly,  and  the  tone  observed  by  looking 
through  the  paper  toward  the  light.  The  pic- 
| ture  can  be  conveniently  colored  with  water-col- 
ors, and  is  wall  adapted  for  lamp  Bhades,  etc. 

FOSSIL  BIRDS  OF  THE  MASCARENE  ISLAND& 

M.  Alph.  Milne-Edwards,  of  Paris,  the  son 
of  the  eminent  naturalist  of  the  same  name,  has 
been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  publication 
of  a great  w'ork  upon  fossil  birds,  which  he  is 
just  about  bringing  to  a conclusion.  To  this 
labor  he  has  brought  a thorough  knowledge  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  especially  that  of 
birds,  both  recent  and  fossil,  such  as  perhaps  is 
possessed  by  no  other  living  naturalist ; and  the 
work  in  question,  although  unfinished,  has  al- 
ready become  a standard  and  guide  to  those  w'ho 
are  engaged  in  similar  pursuits. 

In  a late  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  referring  to  the  approaching 
completion  of  his  book,  he  makes  some  general 
remarks,  which  contain  matter  of  much  interest. 
In  reference  to  the  birds  of  the  Mascarene  Isl- 
ands (Mauritius,  Rodriguez,  and  Bourbon)  he 
remarks  that,  as  far  as  the  indications  go,  these 
are  the  points  still  remaining  of  an  ancient  con- 
tinent, which,  little  by  little,  has  sunk  beneath 
the  ocean.  Upon  these,  thus  converted  into  isl- 
ands, have  been  concentrated  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  where  they  have  been  crowded  to- 
gether, as  showm  by  their  fossil  remains,  and 
where  they  became  exterminated,  sooner  or  later, 
either  by  the  action  of  man  or  other  agencies. 

M.  Edwards  thinks  Madagascar  w'as  not  con- 
nected with  these  islands  at  any  time;  since, 
when  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  the  latter 
contained  no  mammals  at  all,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  none  of  the  forms  at  all  peculiar  to  Mad- 
agascar, such  as  the  lemurs,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  Madagas- 
car and  New  Zealand  were  formerly  united, 
since  three  species  of  sEpyomis  from  Madagas- 
car bear  a close  generic  relationship  to  Dinomis , 
Palapteryx , and  Apteryx  of  the  latter  region. 
All  these  belong  to  the  same  zoological  type, 
and  communication  must  have  existed  between 
the  countries,  possibly  by  groups  of  islands, 
forming  intermediate  stations,  and  now  unfor- 
tunately submerged,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

CHOLERA  DISTRICTS. 

An  abstract  of  a very  remarkable  paper,  by 
Mr.  Jenkins,  upon  cholera,  originally  presented 
to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Russia, 
is  given  in  a recent  number  of  Nature.  In  this 
the  author  takes  the  ground  that  instead  of  one 
home  or  nidus  of  cholera  existing  in  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  there  are  seven,  all  situated  on 
or  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  equally  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  while 
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the  others  arc  to  the  east  of  China,  to  the  north 
of  Mecca,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the 
north  of  the  West  India  Islands,  to  the  west  of 
Lower  California,  and  among  the  Sandwich 
Islands ; and  the  author  maintains  that  the  re- 
corded appearances  of  cholera  over  the  globe 
may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  supposing 
seven  atmospheric  streams,  each  1400  miles  in 
breadth,  to  proceed  from  these  foci  in  a north- 
westerly direction,  nearly  all  of  these  streams 
having  been  in  activity  at  some  periods,  as  dur- 
ing the  cholera  seasons  of  1833,  1850,  and  1866. 

The  author  cites  the  history  of  past  cholera 
epidemics  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tions, and  points  out  a remarkable  law — that  in 
1818  cholera  advanced  simultaneously  in  two 
directions,  northwest  and  southwest,  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  the  places  attacked  at  given 
times  by  its  northwest  advance  were  situated 
at  right  angles  to  all  places  attacked  at  the  same 
time  by  a southwest  advance.  The  author  also 
states  that  Europe  is  liable  to  attacks  from  two 
great  sources,  India  and  Arabia,  and  thinks 
that  the  continent  will  certainly  be  visited  by 
streams  from  both  during  the  present  year.  He 
explains  the  curious  case  of  ships  being  suddenly 
attacked  at  sea  by  cholera  by  the  supposition  that 
at  the  time  in  question  they  come  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cholera  stream,  and  be  endeavors 
to  show  that  all  the  places  hitherto  recorded  as 
unafflicted  with  cholera  lie  outside  of  this  stream. 

He  goes  on  still  further  to  argue  that  cholera 
is  intimately  connected  with  auroral  displays 
and  solar  disturbances,  and  that  there  is  an 
essential  relationship  between  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  cholera  epidemics  and  of  solar  spots. 
The  sun-spot  period  is  now  established  at  11.11 
years,  and  cholera  epidemics,  he  thinks,  have 
a period  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  those  of 
the  sun-spot  periods.  He  is  not  prepared  to  say 
that  sun  spots  originate  cholera,  since  both  may 
be  the  effect  of  the  same  cause,  possibly  acting 
upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  sun.  He  thinks 
that  each  planet,  in  coming  to  and  going  from 
perihelion  (more  especially  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes)  produces  a violent  action  upon  the 
sun,  and  has  a violent  sympathetic  action  pro- 
duced within  itself— internally  manifested  by 
earthquakes,  and  externally  by  auroral  displays 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  Vesuvius 
at  the  present  moment;  in  fact,  just  such  an 
action  as  develops  the  tail  of  a comet  when  it  is 
coming  to  and  going  from  perihelion ; and  when 
two  or  more  planets  happen  to  be  coming  to  or 
going  from  perihelion  at  the  same  time,  and  are 
in,  or  nearly  in,  the  same  line  with  the  sun — 
being,  of  course,  nearly  in  the  same  plane — the 
combined  violent  action  produces  a maximum 
of  sun  spots,,  and  in  connection  with  it  a maxi- 
mum of  cholera  on  the  earth.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera  in  any  year  (for  example, 
the  deaths  in  Calcutta  during  the  six  years 
1865-70)  increased  as  the  earth  passed  from 
perihelion,  especially  after  March  21,  came  to  a 
minimum  when  it  w*as  in  aphelion,  and  increased 
again  when  it  passed  to  perihelion,  and  notably 
after  equinoctial-day. 

RECENT  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BACTERIA. 

As  the  result  of  certain  recent  researches  in 
reference  to  the  Bacteria,  especially  in  their  re- 
lation to  putrefaction  and  contagion,  Dr.  Cohn 


informs  us  that  the  decomposition  of  bodies  not 
containing  any  nitrogen  induced  by  microscopic 
organisms  we  call  fermentation,  w hile  an  anal- 
ogous decomposition  of  nitrogenous,  especially 
albuminous,  substances  is  termed  putrefaction. 
The  processes  in  the  latter  form  of  decomposition 
have  not  been  determined  as  thoroughly  as  those 
of  fermentation,  yet  we  know  that  alf putrefac- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  Bac- 
teria, and  is  entirely  prevented  by  their  exclu- 
sion; it  progresses  in  the  same  ratio  as  these 
smallest  of  all  organisms  increase,  and  ceases  as 
soon  as  this  increase  ceases.  The  Bacteria  are 
then  precipitated  as  a powdery  deposit,  or  as 
gelatinous  lumps  ( Zooglcea ),  just  as  the  fungi  are 
in  sugar  solutions  when  fermentation  is  finished. 
The  question  as  to  how  Bacteria  enter  into  nitrog- 
enous substances  has  usually  been  answered  by 
the  assertion  that  they  float  in  the  air  like  the 
spores  of  fungi.  This  has  been  successfully  re- 
futed by  Sanderson,  who  maintains  that  the  in- 
fection is  only  caused  by  contact  with  unclean 
surfaces  (of  the  skin,  of  tools,  or  vessels),  or  by' 
the  water,  which,  when  not  recently  distilled, 
always  contains  germs  of  Bacteria.  Even  sa- 
liva, urine,  blood,  milk,  and  albumen  of  eggs  be- 
come only  mouldy,  without  putrefying,  protected 
against  the  contact  with  water  or  other  bodies 
containing  Bacteria.  Air.  Cohn’s  researches, 
however,  do  not  absolutely  confirm  Sanderson’s 
observations,  as  he  is  quite  certain  that  germs  of 
Bacteria  may  be  evaporated  to  a slight  extent. 

Mr.  Cohn  also  demonstrated  that  sugar  or 
other  fermen table  matter  is  not  necessary  for  the 
development  of  Bacteria ; they  propagate  quite 
normally  in  any  liquid  which  contains  carbon  in 
addition  to  ammonia  or  nitric  acid. 

Since  Bacteria  only  assimilate  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  their  action  in 
putrefaction  may  be  considered  as  causing  the 
division  of  albuminous  substances  into  ammonia, 
which  is  assimilated,  and  into  other  bodies  which 
give  rise  to  the  collateral  products  of  putrefac- 
tion, so  that  the  process  is  similar  to  fermenta- 
tion, where  the  sugar  is  divided  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid. 

Sometimes  the  products  of  albumen,  decom- 
posed by  putrefaction,  are  colored  (as  in  boiled 
potatoes,  bread,  etc.) ; and  in  such  cases  another 
form  of  Bacteria — the  globular — is  always  found. 
These  are  imbedded  in  slime,  and  without  proper 
motion. 

In  several  contagious  diseases  Bacteria  hare 
been  found  in  the  blood  and  the  secretions,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  carriers  of  infection. 
They  disturb  the  normal  functions  of  the  organ- 
ism by  decomposing  the  blood ; and  ns  they  al- 
ways belong  to  the  globular  species,  Air.  Cohn 
thinks  that  the  transfer  of  the  contagion  may  in 
many  cases  be  due  to  the  drinking  water. 

EFFECTS  OF  QUININE  ON  WHITE  BLOOD 
CORPUSCLES. 

Additional  experiments  are  adduced  by  Kemer 
to  show  that  quinine  puts  a stop  to  the  motion 
of  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  renders  them 
round  and  darkly  granulated.  He  also  shows 
that  this  action  is  not  due,  as  Strieker  and 
others  have  supposed,  to  the  presence  of  free 
acid,  as  perfectly  neutral  hydrochloride  or  car- 
bonate of  quinine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
in  4000  of  fluid,  produces  this  effect  wheu  dis- 
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solved  either  in  water  or  sernm.  Solutions  of 
saliciney  caffeine,  atropine,  and  sodium-arsenite, 
in  like  concentration,  had  either  no  effect  at  all 
or  very  little. 

CHIN  AMINE,  A NEW  CINCHONA  ALKALOID. 

Hesse  announces  to  the  Chemical  Society  of 
Berlin  the  discovery  of  a new  cinchona  alkaloid, 
which  he  calls  chinamine.  This  is  obtained 
from  the  Cinchona  succirubra , as  grown  in  Brit- 
ish India,  and  as  associated  with  chinidine, 
quinine,  and  other  substances.  The  special 
therapeutic  qualities  of  this  substance  have  not 
yet  been  determined,  although  the  chemical 
characters  are  detailed  at  considerable  length. 


MEMOIR  BY  LE  VERRTER. 

Professor  Le  Verrier  has  presented  a memoir 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  upon  the 
superior  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  extent 
of  the  motions  experienced  by  each  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  other  three.  In  the 
work  in  question  he  gives  the  perturbations  of 
Jupiter  by  Uranus  and  by  Neptune,  and  those 
of  Saturn  by  Uranus  and  Neptune,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  notice  of  the  perturbations  of 
Uranus  produced  by  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Nep- 
tune, and  another  of  the  perturbations  of  Nep- 
tune caused  by  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus. 

PHENOMENA  ASSOCIATED  WITH  A 
HYDROGEN  FLAME 


with  reference  to  protuberances,  the  height  of 
which  attains  or  surpasses  five  units,  or  forty 
seconds,  these  were  found  to  be  very  rare  near 
the  poles.  Fourth,  this  absence  of  polar  pro- 
tuberances is  in  harmony  with  the  appearance 
of  the  granulations,  and  of  more  brilliant  bands, 
circumscribing  the  polar  zones  of  the  sun,  which 
are  now  very  difficult  to  recognize,  while  during 
the  past  year  they  were  very  visible.  Fifth,  the 
intensity  and  number  of  the  faculse  have  also 
diminished.  Sixth,  in  dividing  the  protuber- 
ances into  three  classes,  according  to  their  direc- 
tion in  relation  to  the  poles,  the  following  figures 
may  be  given : 


Indifferent 898 

Directed  toward  the  pole* 842 

Directed  toward  the  equator 67 

Total 807 


COMPARATIVE  CLIMATE  OF  HILL-TOPS  AND 
VALLEYS. 

As  the  result  of  a series  of  investigations  upon 
the  comparative  temperature  of  hill -tops  and 
valleys,  made  by  Mr.  Dines,  we  are  informed 
that  the  air  on  the  top  of  a hill  is  colder  than  in 
the  valley  in  the  daytime,  and  warmer  at  night. 
The  daily  range  at  the  higher  station  is  not  so 
great  as  at  the  lower,  the  difference  being  about 
four  and  a half  degrees.  In  cold  weather  it  is 
found  that  the  air  on  the  top  of  a hill  is  never  so 
cold  as  that  in  the  valley.  The  rain-fall,  also, 
on  the  hill  is  forty  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
valley.  These  observations  were  prosecuted  in 
a valley  at  Cobham  and  on  a hill  at  Denbies,  the 
difference  in  height  being  about  six  hundred  feet. 

CELLULOSE  IN  ANIMAL  TISSUES. 

The  announcement  of  the  occurrence  of  cellu- 
lose in  the  animal  kingdom,  made  by  Schmidt 
in  1845,  was  at  first  received  with  much  in- 
credulity ; the  possible  existence  of  such  a non- 
nitrogenous  substance  in  an  animal  being  a start- 
ling proposition.  Recently  Shafer  has  renewed 
the  examination  qf  certain  animals,  such  as  Py- 
rosoma , several  sal/>as,  and  Phallusia  mam - 
millaris , and  by  a carefully  conducted  chemical 
process  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  a substance 
which,  by  all  tests,  exhibits  an  absolute  identity 
as  a chemical  body  with  cellulose  of  plants. 
The  proofs  of  this,  as  given,  are  as  follows: 
first,  the  quantitative  composition ; second,  the 
assumption  of  a violet-blue  color  on  the  addition 
of  iodine,  after  previous  action  with  sulphuric 
acid ; third,  the  solubility  in  ammoniacal  oxide 
of  copper,  and  the  precipitation  from  this  solu- 
tion by  acids ; fourth,  the  alteration  of  this  cel- 
lulose* precipitated  from  ammoniacal  oxide  of 
copper,  not  only  in  its  physical  but  also  in  its 
chemical  condition,  and  with  the  retention  of  its 
behavior  to  iodine : fifth,  the  transformation  into 
fermentable  sugar  by  long  action  of  sulphuric 
acid ; sixth,  the  transformation  into  a nitrous 
body  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  which 
product  is  partly  identical  with  gun-cotton  and 
partly  with  collodion. 

APES  IN  THIBET. 

Apes  and  parrots  are  generally  considered  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  tropical  zone.  Dr. 
Hensel,  however,  has  observed  that  in  the  most 
southern  part  of  Brazil,  with  a climate  similar 
to  tlyit  of  Southern  Europe,  several  species  of 


In  an  article  upon  certain  phenomena  associ- 
ated with  a hydrogen  flame,  communicated  to 
Nature  by  Mr.  William  F.  Barrett,  the  results 
of  a series  of  experiments  are  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  That  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  ex- 
hibits some  physical  peculiarities,  and  produces 
phosphorescence  on  many  substances  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  2.  That  the  blueness  so  often 
seen  in  a hydrogen  flame  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
sulphur,  derived  either  from  the  vulcanized  rubber 
tubing,  or  from  atmospheric  dust,  or  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  spray  from 
the  generator.  3.  That  a flame  of  hydrogen 
forms  an  exceedingly  delicate  reagent  for  the  de- 
tection of  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  and  possibly 
also  of  tin.  4.  That  many  sulphates,  and  also 
carbonic  acid,  are  apparently  decomposed  by  a 
hydrogen  flame.  5.  That  a hydrogen  flame  is, 
further,  a test  for  the  presence  of  some  gases, 
notably  carbonic  acid.  6.  That  these  results 
are  capable  of  practical  application. 

SECCHI  ON  SOLAR  PROTUBERANCES  AND 
SPOTS. 

Professor  Secchi,  the  well-known  astronomer, 
who  has  devoted  a great  deal  of  his  time  for  some 
years  past  to  the  study  of  the  sun  and  its  phe- 
nomena, communicates  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences a summary  of  his  observations  for  the  year 
1871 . As  general  conclusions  he  remarks,  first, 
that  during  the  period  mentioned  the  law  has 
been  confirmed  that  the  maximum  of  solar  pro- 
tuberances corresponds,  in  the  region  of  the  spots, 
to  a feeble  minimum  in  relation  to  the  equator. 
The  maximum  in  reference  to  the  polar  zones  is 
scarcely  sensible.  Second,  in  the  field  in  ques- 
tion a habitual  absence  of  polar  prominences 
was  observe^,  these  being  only  replaced  by  very 
sensible  elevations  of  the  chromosphere.  Third, 
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monkeys  exist.  Abb<5  David  has  lately  discov- 
ered two  more  of  these  extra-tropical  species,  a 
short-tailed  macacus  ( Macacus  tibetanus)  and 
Semnopithecus  roxellana.  They  were  found  in 
the  almost  inaccessible  forests  of  Eastern  Thibet. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE  OP  PYROSOMA. 

Professor  Panceri,  of  Naples,  to  whose  ex- 
periments upon  marine  animals  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  refer,  has  lately  published 
an  account  of  certain  observations  upon  Pyro- 
soma , a transparent  compound  ascidian  found 
floating  in  shoals  both  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  This  is  among  the  most  lumi- 
nous of  marine  invertebrates,  and  Professor  Pan- 
ceri has  ascertained  that  the  light-emitting  or- 
gans are  two  large  granular  patches,  placed  on 
either  side,  near  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  tunic- 
ate constituents  of  the  compound  mass.  He 
also  ascertained  that  from  a single  egg  four  em- 
bryos are  developed,  while  the  “cap”  to  which 
they  are  attached  represents  a fifth  embryo, 
which  attains  its  development  first,  has  a mouth, 
nervous  system,  and  a heart  that  pumps  blood 
into  the  chain  of  four  embryos  encircling  it. 

RATIO  OP  BAROMETER  DEPRESSION  TO  THE 
HEIGHT  OP  THE  TIDES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Washington  Professor  WTilliam  Ferrel  presented 
an  account  of  some  experiments  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  at  the  request  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Coast  Survey,  for  determining 
the  influence  of  the  barometric  pressure  upon 
the  tides.  Taking  the  observations  made  with 
the  tide-gauge  at  Boston  Harbor,  he  compared 
them,  hour  by  hour,  for  a certain  period,  with 
the  barometrical  records  of  Harvard  Observa- 
tory, and  ascertained  that,  in  general,  a fall  of 
the  barometer  of  one  inch  was  accompanied  by 
an  increased  height  of  the  tide  of  seven  inches. 
The  theoretical  ratio  should  be  one  inch  to 
about  thirteen  and  a half,%ut  the  shallowness 
of  Boston  Harbor,  and  the  numerous  obstruc- 
tions to  the  free  flow  of  the  water  in  and  out  of 
it,  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  difference. 
Similar  observations  made  at  Liverpool  showed 
that  the  tides  varied  ten  inches  in  height  with 
one  inch  of  barometric  fluctuation. 

BELGIAN  BATS  AND  THEIR  PARASITES. 

Professor  P.  J.  von  Bentfden,  in  a memoir 
upon  the  bats  of  Belgium  and  their  parasites, 
calls  attention  to  the  very  great  interest  of  such 
researches  as  he  has  been  prosecuting.  These 
animals  have  less  relationship  to  man  than  al- 
most any  other  mammal,  and  are  under  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  natural  selection.  The  entire  group 
have  the  same  insectivorous  nutriment,  and  they 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  variations  in  the  at- 
mosphere for  their  food — more  so  than  any  other 
animal. 

The  question  now  arises  how  these  insectivo- 
rous mammals,  living  first  with  the  mammoths 
and  bears  and  reindeer  before  the  glacial  epoch, 
have  been  able  to  pass  that  period  without  dis- 
appearing entirely ; and  the  suggestion  is  raised 
as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  them  to  enjoy 
a hibernation  of  ages  as  well  as  that  of  a single 
season. 

The  professor  sums  up  a series  of  inclines  in 
regard  to  the  entozoa  of  the  bats  as  follows: 


First,  that  the  cheiroptera  nourish  parasites  as 
well  as  the  other  mammals ; second,  that  these 
parasites  belong  to  a special  group  and  series; 
third,  that  the  order  of  the  cheiroptera  can  be 
determined  by  the  contents  of  their  intestines; 
fourth,  that  the  ascarides,  so  common  in  other 
mammalia,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  bats; 
fifth,  that  all  their  parasites,  as  far  as  at  present 
known,  belong  to  the  group  of  nostosites ; sixth, 
that  their  xenosites  are  individuals  which  have 
strayed  away  from  their  natural  habitation ; 
seventh,  that  bats  nourish  the  same  parasites 
throughout  the  year ; eighth,  that  the  period  of 
hibernation  has  its  effect  upon  their  worms,  as 
well  as  upon  their  numerous  ascarides.  The 
term  nostosites  is  one  devised  by  the  profess- 
or not  long  ago  to  include  entozoa  that  have 
reached  their  final  destination  and  are  not  lia- 
ble to  any  further  transformation ; and  the  xeno- 
sites are  forms  which  are  in  a transition  state, 
and  able  to  develop  into  something  different 
when  the  external  circumstances  are  changed. 

GIANT  RAPTORIAL  BIRDS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Among  certain  remains  of  Dinornis  lately  ex-  . 
humed  in  the  Canterbury  Province  of  New  Zea- 
land there  have  been  detected  bones  which  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  a gigantic  bird  of 
prey.  This  was  probably  at  least  twice  the  size 
of  any  of  the  raptores  now  found  in  Australia 
or  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  had 
as  its  special  mission  the  preying  upon  the  young 
Dinornis . The  natives  have  a tradition  of  the 
former  existence  of  a huge  bird  of  the  eagle 
kind,  long  since  extinct,  and  it  is  thought  not 
improbable  that  this  may  have  had  actual  refer- 
ence to  the  species  in  question. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  OPIUM 
ALKALOIDS. 

Rabuteau  has  lately  prosecuted  a careful  in- 
quiry into  the  physiological  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent alkaloids  of  opium,  some  experiments  hav- 
ing been  made  upon  the  human  subject,  both 
sick  and  in  health,  and  others  upon  dogs,  mice, 
and  frogs.  They  were  given  both  by  the  mouth 
and  in  the  form  of  hypodermic  injections.  The 
substances  investigated  were  thebaine,  papaver- 
ine, narcotine,  codeine,  narceine,  morphine,  me- 
conic  acid,  and  meconine. 

He  found  that  they  could  be  arranged  in  the 
following  order  as  regards  their  various  effects 
upon  man : first,  as  soporific  agents  — mor- 
phine, narceine,  codeine  (the  others  do  not 
produce  sleep);  second,  as  poisonous  agents — 
morphine,  codeine,  thebaine,  papaverine,  nar- 
ceine, narcotine;  third,  as  analgesic  agents, 
or  quieters  of  pain  — narceine,  morphine,  the- 
baine, papaverine,  codeine  (narcotine  does  not 
seem  to  enter  into  this  series  at  all);  fourth, 
anexosmotic  agents,  or  antagonists  to  diarrhoea 
— morphine  and  narceine,  these  alone  having 
this  peculiarity. 

It  is  w ell  knowm  that  the  combined  action  of 
morphine  and  chloroform  produces  analgesia 
without  the  necessity  of  causing  slumber.  In 
the  case  of  a dog  which  had  received  a hypoder- 
mic injection  of  three-quarters  of  a grain  of  chlo- 
rohydrate  of  narceine,  and  which  had  been  subse- 
quently put  to  sleep  by  chloroform,  no  sensation 
of  pain  appeared  to  be  felt  on  awakening,  as  the 
dog  could  be  pinched,  or  stuck  with  a pin,  or 
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have  it*  toes  trodden  upon,  without  exhibiting 
the  least  symptom  of  distress,  although  able  to 
move  about  and  run  as  usual.  This  extraordi- 
nary condition,  in  which  the  nervous-sensitive 
system  seemed  abolished,  lasted  several  hours. 
Similar  results  were  met  with  in  employing  bro- 
moform. 

GELATINE  MOULDING. 

The  introduction  of  a process  of  casting  known 
as  gelatine  moulding,  which  has  come  into  vogue 
within  a few  years,  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  in  taking  casts  of  delicate  and  intricate  ob- 
jects without  showing  any  seam.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  object  to  be  copied,  whether  in  plaster  or 
of  other  material,  is  properly  coated  with  oil  and 
soap,  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  then  covered  with 
canvas  for  protection.  Rolls  of  modeling  clay 
are  then  laid  on  over  the  canvas,  until  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  to  a suitable  thickness,  say 
from  four  to  six  inches,  and  against  this  a plaster 
coating  or  wall  is  built  up,  in  two  or  more  parts, 
to  form  a backing  for  the  mould.  The  two  parts 
are  then  opened,  and  the  canvas  and  clay  taken 
out  and  thrown  away,  the  two  parts  are  replaced, 
and  a hollow  interval  of  the  thickness  of  the  clay 
will  exist,  into  which  hot  liquid  gelatine  is  pour- 
ed. After  twelve  hours  the  gelatine  will  have 
attained  a semi-solid  consistency,  which  will 
allow  of  the  mould  being  opened  and  the  gelatine 
impression  peeled  from  the  face  of  the  model 

NITRATE  OP  SILVER  FROM  SILVER  ALLOY. 

Mr.  R.  Palm,  of  Russia,  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining pure  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  metal  al- 
loyed with  copper  by  a very  quick  and  simple 
process.  He  dissolves  the  alloy  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporates  to  the  consistency  of  thick  oil  (not  to 
dryness),  and  then  adds  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
The  silver  salts  precipitate  in  crystals,  while  the 
copper  remains  in  solution.  The  crystals  have 
to  be  repeatedly  washed  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  and  then  they  contain  no  trace  of  copper. 

CROTONATE  OF  CHLORAL. 

Dr.  Liebreich  not  long  since  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  medical  profession  a new 
narcotic,  which  he  named  crotonate  of  chloral, 
and  which  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  allyl.  The  influence  of  this  substance  upon 
animals  differs  from  that  of  chloral,  the  first  re- 
sult being  a profound  anaesthesia  of  the  brain, 
the  sensibility  of  the  remainder  of  the  body  be- 
ing retained.  In  the  second  stage,  loss  of  func- 
tion in  the  spinal  cord  occurs,  characterized  by 
the  entire  absence  of  reflex  excitability.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  are  unaffected.  If  the  dose 
be  increased,  death  results  in  the  third  stage  from 
the  paralysis  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
animals  may  be  kept  alive  by  means  of  artificial 
respiration,  because  the  crotonate  of  chloral  does 
not  affect  the  heart's  action,  while  chloral  causes 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart. 

MODIFICATION  OF  BLOOD  GLOBULES. 

Mr.  Ritter,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  published  a 
report  of  an  extended  investigation  into  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  modifications  of  the  blood 
globules  and  those  of  the  excretions,  and  sums 
up  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  the  following 
propositions : 1.  In  subjecting  man  or  animals  i 
to  the  influence  of  tartar-emetic,  or  of  the  sul-  | 


phuret  of  anttaony,  of  arsenious  acid,  or  of  phos- 
phorus, large  ot  poisonous  doses  produce  an  ex- 
tensive alteration  of  the  blood,  while  feeble  ones 
have  a much  less  energetic  action.  2.  The 
blood  globule  is  distorted,  while  crystals  of 
hcemoglobin  appear  simultaneously.  * 3.  The 
blood  is  anaemic,  the  albumen  and  the  globules 
diminish,  the  fibrine  increases,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  gas  diminishes.  4.  The  amount  of  glu- 
cose usually  increases,  though  in  certain  cases 
it  diminishes.  5.  Fatty  bodies  always  increase. 
6.  This  is  also  the  case  with  cholesterine,  the 
variations  in  the  amount  of  which  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  fatty  bodies.  7.  Their 
variations  are  in  direct  relation  with  the  dose  of 
the  poison  and  the  alteration  of  the  globule. 
This  fact  would  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  the  fatty  bodies  and  cholesterine  are  the 
product  of  deoxidation.  8.  The  composition  of 
the  urine  varies  in  a manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  four  bodies  just  mentioned.  9.  The  total 
quantity  of  the  nitrogen  and  of  the  urea  dimin- 
ishes. 10.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  diminishes, 
and,  in  fact,  may  be  replaced  by  alkalinity.  11. 
The  uric  acid  always  increases.  12.  When  the 
blood  globule  is  greatly  modified,  and  especially 
when  the  crystals  of  haemoglobin  appear,  the 
urine  contains  the  abnormal  substances  which 
are  most  frequently  the  coloring  matters  of  the 
bile,  albumen,  and  sometimes  of  the  haemoglobin. 
13.  These  compounds  increase  the  formation  and 
deposit  of  fat,  but  only  when  administered  in 
certain  doses. 

ABSORPTION  OF  INSOLUBLE  MATTER  BY 
ANIMAL  MEMBRANES. 

Dr  Auspitz,  of  Vienna,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  certain  investigations  upon  the  absorption  of 
insoluble  matter  by  animal  membranes,  has  ar- 
rived at  the  following  conclusions  on  the  subject : 
1.  That  in  mammals  insoluble  matter  (starch- 
flour  granules),  starting  from  the  peritoneum 
and  subcutaneous  tissue,  is  able  to  reach  the 
lungs,  and  through  these  organs  to  reach  the 
general  circulation.  2.  That  these  granules,  in 
order  to  go  over  into  the  veins,  pass  through  the 
lymphatic  system.  (That  they  are  taken  up  ex- 
clusively in  this  way  is  not  as  yet  proved.)  3. 
That  the  epidermis  always  presents  a consider- 
able, though  only  relative  and  not  absolute,  ob- 
struction to  the  absorption  from  the  integument- 
ary surface.  4.  That  the  absorption  is  essentially 
promoted  by  the  medium  of  fat,  which  goes  ovbr 
into  the  circulation  in  the  same  manner  as  starch 
flour,  though  even  more  easily.  Finally,  the 
supposition  may  be  offered,  even  if  the  direct 
proof  be  provisionally  deficient,  that  all  that  is 
true  of  starch  flour,  and  in  a higher  degree  of 
fat,  may  also  be  asserted  of  other  insoluble  bod- 
ies of  finer  division,  and  therefore  less  perma- 
nence of  form,  than  the  starch  flour.  The  suppo- 
sition is  not  in  any  way  contradicted  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Auspitz  made  in  connection  with  his 
well-known  experiments  with  mercury. 

FOSSIL  BIRDS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  study  of  the  fossil  birds  of  France  by  A. 
Milne- Ed  wards  has  tended  to  throw  a good  deal 
of  light  upon  the  question  of  the  climate  which 
prevailed  during  the  prehistoric  period,  some 
species  then  abundant  having  disappeared  en- 
tirely, and  others  receding  to  the  north  with  the 
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mammalia.  Some  ethnologists  |^ve  maintained 
that  the  presence  of  the  reindeer  in  France  in 
the  early  ages  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  cli- 
mate, but  to  its  having  been  introduced  as  a do- 
mestic animal  by  the  Finnish  population.  This 
explanation,  however,  can  not  apply  to  the 
grouse  and  snowy  owl,  the  remains  of  which  are 
veiy  abundant,  and  which  are  equally  character- 
istic of  a high  northern  climate. 

Among  other  birds,  the  cock  occurs  abundant- 
ly, which  therefore  shows  that,  instead  of  hav- 
ing been  introduced  from  India,  it  must  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  first  ages  of 
mankind. 

The  middle  tertiary  deposits  of  France  have 
furnished  a very  rich  harvest  of  separate  varie- 
ties, among  about  seventy  species  and  a great 
number  of  groups.  A remarkable  fact  here  is 
the  occurrence  of  types  no  longer  known  in  Eu- 
rope, such  as  parrots,  the  salauganes,  swifts, 
the  trogons,  the  secretary-bird,  marabout  storks, 
flamingoes,  etc.,  recalling  more  the  peculiarities 
of  Central  Africa  than  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  species 
most  abundant  are  those  belonging  to  the  water, 
their  remains  being  more  likely  to  be  preserved. 
Gallinacea  of  large  size,  and  little  inferior  to  the 
peacock,  and  genuine  pheasants,  have,  however, 
also  been  met  with.  The  gypsum  beds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris  have  also  furnished  large  num- 
bers of  the  remains  of  birds,  some  of  them  very- 
different  from  the  modem  forms,  rendering  it 
necessary  to  establish  quite  a number  of  new 
groups. 

The  many  peculiarities  observed  in  the  species 
of  this  fauna  render  it  a still  greater  cause  of  re- 
gret that  those  of  the  cretaceous  period  are  un- 
known, this  resulting  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  very  few  fresh-water  deposits  during  that 
period  in  which  such  remains  could  have  accu- 
mulated. Could  we  be  more  successful  in  ex- 
ploring these  forms,  Professor  Edwards  thinks 
the  immense  gap  which  exists  between  the  Ju- 
rassic Archaeopteryx  and  the  typical  birds  of  the 
present  period  might  be  satisfactorily  filled  up. 

RELATION  OF  SUN  SPOTS  TO  THE  WINE  CROP. 

Mr.  Schuster,  of  Manchester,  calls  attention, 
in  Nature , to  the  apparent  connection  between 
the  sun  spots  and  certain  terrestrial  phenome- 
na, and  remarks  upon  the  close  coincidence  of 
the  years  in  which  the  wine  crop  of  Germany 
was  unusually  good  with  those  in  which  there 
was  a minimum  of  the  sun  spots. 

RESTORATION  OF  EXCISED  BRAIN  IN 
PIGEONS. 

Fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Flourens  removed  the 
brains  of  cats  and  rabbits,  and  demonstrated 
that  these  animals  could  live  without  them. 
Recently  Mr.  Voit,  of  Munich,  has  obtained 
still  more  remarkable  results.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  removed  the  brain  of  a pigeon,  and 
found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  after  some 
months  it  had  grown  again.  The  learned  physi- 
ologist says  that  for  some  w-eeks  after  the  opera- 
tion the  birds  seem  to  sleep,  with  their  heads  un- 
der the  wings,  after  which  they  open  their  eyes 
and  commence  to  fly  about.  They  do  not  strike 
against  any  obstacle,  and  skillfully  avoid  being 
caught.  This  show's  that  they  can  both  see  and 


hear.  When  some  of  the  animals  were  killed, 
five  months  after  the  operation,  the  cavity  of  the 
skull  was  filled  with  brain  matter  in  two  lobes, 
between  which  a dividing  membrane  (septum) 
was  found. 

OCCURRENCE  OF  HEMOGLOBIN  IN  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Mr.  E.  Ray  Lancaster  discusses  the  presence 
of  haemoglobin  in  the  muscles  of  mollusca  and 
its  distribution  in  the  living  organism,  and  re- 
marks that  the  only  mollusca  in  which  this  sub- 
stance occurs  are  PlanorbU  and  the  allied  spe- 
cies, in  which  the  blood  is  of  a brilliant  red  col- 
or. He  thinks  that  possibly  in  other  gastero- 
pods  this  substance  may  be  present  in  quantities 
too  small  to  be  detected. 

The  localities  in  which  the  haemoglobin  has 
been  detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope 
are,  first,  the  red  granules  of  the  blood  of  the 
vertebrate,  except  in  Atnphioxus , where  it  oc- 
curs in  the  plasma  only ; second,  in  most  of  the 
striped  muscles  of  mammalia  and  birds,  but 
only  in  the  cardiac  muscles  and  in  certain  very 
active  muscles  of  other  vertebrata  ; third,  in  the 
unstriped  muscle  in  the  human  rectum  ; fourth, 
in  certain  annelids: ; fifth,  in  fluid  from  the  peri- 
visceral cavity  of  the  leech  ; sixth,  in  the  plasma 
of  the  so-called  blood  of  the  larva  of  Chirommus 
(a  dipterous  insect),  but  it  has  been  sought  for 
in  vain  in  other  insects,  myriapods,  and  arach- 
nids ; seventh,  in  the  blood  plasma  of  some  crus- 
taceans, but  not  in  others ; eighth,  as  a rule,  it 
is  absent  from  the  blood  of  the  mollusks,  except- 
ing in  that  of  Planorbis. 

NEW  WINGLESS  BIRD  FROM  QUEENSLAND. 

Professor  Owen  has  discovered,  among  certain 
specimens  lately  submitted  to  him,  a new  form 
of  wingless  bird  from  the  post-tertiary  deposit  of 
Queensland,  Australia.  This  he  refers  to  a new’ 
genus  of  struthiones  allied  to  the  emu,  which  he 
proposes  to  call  Dromornis . 

NEW  THEORY  OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM. 

Professor  Zollner  proposes  a new  theory  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
He  adopts  the  idea  of  drift  currents  upon  the 
liquid  surface  of  the  sun,  by  means  of  which  he 
tries  to  explain  the  movement  of  the  sun  spots. 
These  drift  currents  originate,  according  to  his 
conception,  from  the  current  of  heat  continually 
ascending  from  the  interior,  and  from  the  rota- 
tion of  the  sun.  Such  currents,  Professor  Zbll- 
ner  maintains,  exist  in  all  rotating  cosmical  bod- 
ies, even  after  the  surface,  cooled  by  radiation, 
has  become  rigid  to  a certain  extent.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  earth,  and  the  continuous 
regular  currents  of  the  interior  liquid  mass  pro- 
duce different  effects  upon  the  outer  shell,  me- 
chanical, thermal,  and  also  magnetical,  the  lat- 
ter as  a necessary  consequence  of  the  electricity 
originated  by  the  currents.  The  professor  fur- 
ther maintains  that  by  this  hypothesis  the  gen- 
eral phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  may 
be  satisfactorily  explained,  and  that  they  are  re- 
lated to  the  currents  of  the  inner  liquid  mass, 
and  whatever  affects  these  currents,  as,  for  in- 
stance, volcanoes,  reacts  immediately  upon  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth.  Whenever  a cosmical 
body  becomes  entirely  solid,  no  induced  magnet- 
ism can  exist,  etc. 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  July. — 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  met 
at  Baltimore  J ul  y 9,  and  concluded  its  business 
on  the  day  following.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  August  Belmont,  chairman  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee,  who  named 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  for 
temporary  chairman.  Ex-Senator  James  R. 
Doolittle  was  chosen  permanent  president  of  the 
Convention.  The  platform  of  the  Cincinnati 
Liberal  Republicans  was  adopted  in  full,  with 
the  addition  of  the  following  preamble  : 

11  We,  the  Democratic  electors  of  the  United  States, 
In  convention  assembled,  do  nresent  the  following 
principles,  already  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  as  essential 
to  just  government’' 

A motion  having  been  made  to  adopt  the  res- 
olutions under  the  previous  question,  several  del- 
egates demurred,  but  the  previous  question  was 
sustained  by  a vote  of  573  to  159,  and  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  a vote  of  670  to  62.  Ballots 
were  then  cast  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
resulting  in  the  choice  of  Horace  Greeley  and 
B.  Gratz  Brown.  The  former  on  the  first  ballot 
received  686  votes  ; James  A.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware, 15,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania, 
21 ; William  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio,  2 ; and 
8 blanks:  total,  732.  On  the  vote  for  Vice- 
President  B.  Gratz  Brown  received  713;  John 
W.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  6 ; and  13  blanks. 
Both  nominations  were  subsequently  made  unan- 
imous. 

Several  State  conventions  were  held  during 
the  month,  as  follows : The  Illinois  Democrat- 
ic, in  Springfield,  June  26,  nominating  Gustavus 
A.  Koerner  for  Governor,  and  choosing  delegates 
to  the  Baltimore  Convention ; the  Illinois  Lib- 
eral Republican,  in  the  same  city  and  on  the 
same  day,  indorsing  the  Cincinnati  platform  and 
electing  members  of  the  State  Central  Commit- 
tee; the  Georgia  Democratic,  in  Atlanta,  June 
26,  electing  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion; the  New  Jersey  Democratic,  in  Trenton, 
June  26,  indorsing  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and 
choosing  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion; the  Mississippi  Conservative  Democratic, 
at  Jackson,  June  26,  indorsing  the  Cincinnati 
nominations ; the  Virginia  Conservative  Demo- 
cratic, in  Richmond,  June  28,  electing  delegates 
to  Baltimore  ; the  Michigan  Democratic,  in  De- 
troit, July  2,  indorsing  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
and  choosing  delegates  to  Baltimore. 

A riot  of  “ strikers”  at  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania, grew  to  such  dimensions  that  800  of 
the  State  militia  were  sent  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance, and  the  Governor  issued  a proclama- 
tion, July  23,  declaring  that  the  acts  of  the  strik- 
ers in  preventing  others  from  working  are  unlaw- 
ful, and  directing  the  military  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  enforce  the  law  and  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice. 

A collision  occurred  on  the  Auburn  branch 
of  the  New  York  Central,  July  19,  between  a pas- 
senger and  a freight  train,  by  which  three  per- 
sons were  killed  and  many  injured,  several  of 
the  latter  fatally. 

The  steam -fighter  Wallace , Captain  F.  A. 
Scott,  exploded  her  boiler  off  New  London, 


Connecticut,  June  24,  shattering  the  entire  ves- 
sel, and  killing  two  of  the  crew.  Several  of  the 
men  were  badly  injured. 

Lord  Dufferin,  the  newly  appointed  Govern- 
or-General of  Canada,  took  the  oath  of  office 
June  25. 

OBITUARY. 

Hon.  John  H.  M4Cunn,  of  New  York  city, 
died  July  6. 

Edward  Stanley,  ex-Govemor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, died  in  San  Francisco  July  12. 

David  Paul  Brown,  a distinguished  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city  July  10. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

President  Juarez,  of  Mexico,  died  July  18,  of 
apoplexy.  Lerdo  de  Tejada  will  act  as  President 
until  the  Congress  orders  an  election  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

The  Cuban  privateer  Pioneer , formerly  the 
United  States  cutter  Resolute , carrying  three 
large  guns  and  many  small-arms,  with  ammuni- 
tion, was  seized  by  the  United  States  revenue 
cutter  Moccasin  off  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  July 
8.  The  crew,  consisting  of  four  officers  and  six- 
teen men,  were  placed  in  custody,  awaiting  or- 
ders from  Washington. 

General  Caballos  has  succeeded  Count  Val- 
maseda  as  Captain-General  of  Cuba. 

Fort  Monarca,  at  Nuevitas,  Cuba,  was  struck 
by  lightning  on  the  night  of  July  10.  The  pow- 
der-magazine exploded  instantaneously  with  the 
stroke,  and  seven  artillerists  of  the  garrison  were 
killed.  One  of  the  rifled  cannons  was  carried  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards  from  its  embrasure.  Fort 
Monarca  was  built  in  1869  by  the  city  of  Nue- 
vitas, and  was  presented  to  the  government  in 
1870. 

Mails  from  Aspinwall,  June  22,  bring  the 
news  that  the  order  of  Jesuits  has  been  declared 
extinct  by  the  government  of  Guatemala,  and 
their  property  sold  at  auction. 

Official  proclamation  is  made  Sf  the  postal 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Ecua- 
dor. The  letter  postage  from  one  country  to 
the  other  is  twrenty  cents,  and  the  two  post-of- 
fice departments  may  by  agreement  provide  for 
the  transmission  of  registered  letters  in  the  mails, 
and  exchange  between  the  two  countries,  the 
register  fee  being  ten  cents. 

EUROPE. 

The  German  Reichstag  has  passed  a measure 
suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  expelling 
from  the  empire  the  foreign  members  of  the 
order.  There  are  in  Germany  only  738  mem- 
bers of  the  order ; but,  as  Professor  Von  Schulte 
has  shown,  the  Jesuit  influence  perv  ades  and  con- 
trols the  entire  clerical  system  in  Germany,  which 
has  become  a formidable  organization.  Therd 
are  no  fewer  than  18,000  Roman  Catholic  priests 
in  Germany,  besides  11,000  members  of  con- 
vents. Adding  to  these  the  pupils  in  Catholic 
seminaries,  the  “ Old  Catholic”  professor  com- 
putes the  entire  Romanist  army  at  50,000,  led 
and  marshaled  by  the  Jesuits.  The  vigor  of  its 
growth  in  late  years  M.  Von  Schulte  describes 
as  marvelous.  In  the  five  cities  of  Breslau, 
Trfeves,  Cologne,  Miiuster,  and  Paderborn  alone 
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it  amounts  to  2324,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
126th  inhabitant  of  Cologne  and  the  140th  in 
Trfeves.  In  Pnderbom  there  is  a priest,  monk, 
or  nun  to  every  forty  inhabitants. 

The  Pope,  J une  25,  received  the  members  of  the 
German  Literary  Club  of  Rome,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  address  to  them  made  use  of  the  following 
language:  “The  persecution  of  Catholics  has 
commenced  in  Germany,  but  they  display  cour- 
age under  affliction,  and  have  notified  the  Ger- 
man government  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Church  is  folly.  The  Church,  said  the  Holy 
Father,  remains  triumphant.  We  have  asked 
Prince  Bismarck  how  it  is  that  the  once  con- 
tented German  bishops  have,  according  to  the 
expressed  belief  of  the  German  government, 
been  suddenly  transformed  into  dangerous  con- 
spirators. No  reply  has  yet  been  received.  Let 
us  pray  to  our  Father  in  heaven  that  the  stone 
may  fall  that  will  complete  the  overthrow  of  the 
Colossus.  ” 

According  to  the  census  of  1871,  Germany  has 
a population  of  41,085,616. 

The  monument  in  memory  of  the  distinguished 
statesman  Stein  was  unveiled  in  Nassau,  Ger- 
many, July  9.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Ger- 
many, Prince  Frederick  William,  and  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  the  court  and  empire.  The  spec- 
tacle was  grand  and  imposing,  and  witnessed  by 
vast  crowds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  American  minister  at 
Berlin,  was  invited  to  address  the  assemblage. 
He  gave  an  eloquent  account  of  Stein’s  career. 
“Stein,”  he  said,  “first  kindled  the  idea  of  Ger- 
man unity,  and  time  had  fanned  the  spark  into 
flame,  and  to  him  Germany  owed  the  proud  posi- 
tion she  now  held  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  ” 

A resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath,  June  19,  requesting  the  govern- 
ment to  determine  the  legal  position  of  relig- 
ious societies  in  Austria. 

A royal  decree  was  promulgated  June  29  dis- 
solving the  Spanish  Cortes,  ordering  elections  for 
members  qn  August  24,  and  convoking  the  new 
Cortes  on  the  15th  of  September.  Contrary  to 
their  original  purpose,  the  republicans  have  de- 
termined to  participate  in  the  elections. 

On  the  night  of  July  18  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  King  Amadeus  and  his  wife,  Maria 
Victoria,  as  they  were  returning  from  the  palace 
garden  to  the  palace.  Three  of  the  conspirators 
have  been  arrested. 

M.  De  Remusat,  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Count  Von  Arnim,  the  German  embassa- 
dor, June  29,  signed  the  treaty  providing  for  the 
evacuation  of  French  territory  by  the  German 
troops.  Ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  ex- 
changed July  7. 

The  French  Assembly,  July  23,  by  a vote  of 
317  to  233,  adopted  the  first  chapter  of  the  bill 
imposing  a tax  on  raw  materials.  This  chapter 
provides  for  a tax  on  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Its  adoption  was  an  important  victory  for  Pres- 
ident Thiers  and  the  party  of  the  Left. 

The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  on  the  Alabama 
claims  met  again  at  Geneva  July  15.  On  the 
19th  of  June  the  arbitrators  had  decided  against 
an  adjournment  of  eight  months,  and  also  against 
the  admission  of  the  “indirect  claims.” 

The  International  Prison  Congress  held  its 
first  conference  in  Middle  Temple  Hall,  London, 


July  3.  The  objects  of  the  congress  were  thus 
stated  by  Lord  Caernarvon : “ To  obtain  infor- 
mation to  compare  the  different  prison  systems 
of  different  countries ; to  discuss  the  principles 
and  details  upon  which  those  systems  were 
based ; and  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  general 
conclusions.” 

The  Ballot  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  amended  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
passed  to  its  third  reading  June  25.  It  then 
went  back  to  the  Commons,  where  the  Lords' 
amendments  were  rejected.  On  July  8 the 
Lords  receded  from  their  amendment  making 
the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  optional,  but  adhered 
to  the  amendment  making  the  bill  provisional. 

During  the  session  of  the  House  of  Commons 
July  10,  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  member  for 
Plymouth — a supporter  of  the  ballot,  female  suf- 
frage, and  the  removal  of  all  religious  disabili- 
ties— moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Propor- 
tional Representation  bill,  which  adopts  the 
American  system  of  representation,  propor- 
tioned to  population,  readjusted  according  to 
each  successive  census.  Mr.  Morrison  explained 
the  operation  of  the  bill  at  great  length.  He 
demonstrated  that  under  this  system  Birming- 
ham would  be  entitled  to  seven  and  Liverpool  to 
eleven  representatives  in  Parliament,  instead  of 
three  each,  as  at  present;  and  that  London 
would  be  represented  by  sixty-two  members 
instead  of  twenty,  as  now.  Tom  Hughes  sec- 
onded the  motion  of  Mr.  Morrison.  On  the 
11th  an  amendment  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  was  rejected,  154  to  26. 

Official  tables  give  the  following  report  of  the 
number  of  passengers  traveling  on  the  railways 
of  England  and  Wales  during  1850,  1860,  and 
1870,  respectively:  In  1850  there  were  7,127,822 
first-class  passengers,  22,869,713  second-class 
passengers,  and  28,514,434  third-class  and  Par- 
liamentary train  passengers,  making  a total  of 
58,511,969  passengers;  in  1860  there  were 
16,859,022  first-class,  43,202,202  second-class, 
and  76,897,680  third-class  and  Parliamentary 
train  passengers,  making  a total  of  136,958,904 
passengers ; in  1870  there  were  27,004,386  first- 
class,  66,736,823  second-class,  and  194,891,712 
third-class  and  Parliamentary  train  passengers, 
making  a total  of  288, 632,921  passengers.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  in  twenty  years  the 
first-class  passengers  had  increased  278  per  cent., 
second-class  191  per  cent.,  third-class  and  Par- 
liamentary train  583  per  cent.,  and  the  entire 
number  393  per  cent. 

A terrible  explosion  occurred  July  9 in  an  ex- 
tensive flour-mill  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Eleven 
persons  buried  in  the  ruins  were  burned  to  death, 
and  twelve  were  taken  out  badly  injured. 

The  International  Statistical  Congress  will 
hold  its  eighth  session  in  St.  Petersburg  this 
year,  beginning  about  the  22d  of  August.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  will  be  the  honorary 
president,  and  General  Tiinasheff,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  the  acting  president.  The  im- 
perial government  has  granted  $10,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  congress.  The  session  of  the 
congress  will  last  about  a week,  after  which  the 
members  will  be  taken  on  a grand  excursion,- 
which  will  last  several  days,  to  Moscow  for  the 
Polytechnic  Exposition,  and  to  Nighni-Novgorod  * 
for  the  great  fair. 
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rpHE  Boston  papers  a few  weeks  back  were 
JL  filled  with  the  marvelous  effect  with  which 
the  “Anvil  Chorus”  was  given  at  the  Jubilee, 
one  hundred  anvils  being  beaten  by  one  hundred 
firemen  dressed  in  red  shirts  and  other  loud  tog- 
gery. Good  as  that  might  have  been,  there  was 
more  fun  in  John  Brougham’s  impromptu  at  a 
little  evening  party  once  given  at  Maurice  Stra- 
kosch’s  house  in  Twenty-second  Street.  Brough- 
am and  three  other  friends  were  playing  a quiet 
game  of  “seven  up,”  while  Strakosch,  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  was  seated  at  the  piano  im- 
provising. One  of  the  ladies  present  said,  “ Do, 
Mr.  Strakosch,  play  us  the  ‘Anvil  Chorus.*” 
“Yes,”  added  Brougham,  “and  while  you 
play  that , well  play  4 old  sledge.*  ” 


Ik  a certain  part  of  Missouri  the  following 
style  of  literature  is  popular : “ The  agglutinated 
eyelids  of  M‘Leod  of  Calumet  were  first  sep- 
arated by  an  attentive  nurse  eighty-three  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  they  have  never  looked 
upon  a rain  that  for  wetness  would  equal  that 
which  spread  itself  over  this  village  lost  week.** 


Going  down  Third  Avenue  a few  days  since, 
a lady  was  leading  a little  black-and-tan  dog. 
When  she  reached  the  corner  of  Thirty-sixth 
Street  a boy  suddenly  cut  the  string,  and  giving 
a yell  that  a boy  only  can  give,  black-and-tan 
put  down  the  avenue  at  his  best  pace.  The  lady 
caught  the  boy  and  gave  him  a few  smart  raps 
on  the  head  with  the  handle  of  her  parasol,  and 
being  asked  what  she  was  doing,  naively  an- 
swered, “ I'm  handling  the  nucleus  of  a very  bad 


Soldiers  have  generally  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  courageous  and  cowardly ; but 
here  is  a metaphysical  distinction,  drawn  by  one 
of  themselves,  which  would  puzzle  the  casuists : 

One  of  the  Illinois  brigades,  commanded  by 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  bravest  of  the  soldiers 
of  that  State,  had  for  adjutant  a man  who  had 
served  in  the  British  army  in  a subordinate  po- 
sition, and  so  was,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
elected  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the  belief  that 
he  could  contribute  a vast  fund  of  practical  mil- 
itary knowledge  to  the  men.  Under  fire  he  was 
not  quite  so  recklessly  brave  as  Prince  Rupert, 
and  the  boys,  knowing  this,  used  to  canvass  his 
merits  in  the  frankest  manner  before  his  face. 
On  one  occasion  the  conversation  had  taken  a 
particularly  personal  and  uncomplimentary  turn. 
The  adjutant  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  but 
finally  patience  ceased  to  be  a virtue,  and,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  roared  out, 

“Be , gentlemen,  I may  not  be  a brave 

man ; but,  be , I*m  not  a coward  !’* 


The  clergy  are  necessarily  well  up  in  Scrip- 
ture— else  how  could  they  quote  therefrom  pas- 
sages conveying  the  idea  that  there  is  “a  time 
to  laugh  as  well  as  a time  to  pray  ?’*  This,  we 
know,  is  the  season  of  camp-meetings ; and  we 
can  therefore  imagine  the  mirth  occasioned  by 
a clergyman  who  was  going  out  by  boat  the 
other  day  to  lay  out  a new  camp-meeting  re- 
sort, when  he  asked,  “What  positive  proof  is 


there  that  King  David  and  his  son  Solomon  were 
tailors  ?”  No  one  responding,  and  all  looking  to- 
ward the  parson,  he  simply  quoted  the  familiar 
passage,  “And  Solomon  mended  the  breaches 
which  David  his  father  had  made.’* 


It  is  not  always  safe  to  joke,  even  with  the  be- 
nighted Celestials.  A fine  young  lady  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  on  hearing  from  one  of  her  Chi- 
nese domestics  his  determination  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  twitted  him  upon  the  subject  of 
matrimony. 

“Well,  well!  Ah  Warn  ingoing  back  to  get 
a wife,  I suppose  ?’* 

“Me?  Yes.” 

“ What  sort  of  a girl  is  she?” 

“Belly  nice  woman,  nice  woman!” 

“Well,  tell  us,  Ah  Warn,  is  she  one  of  the 
aristocratic  sort — ‘A  No.  1,*  you  know — nice 
girls  who  have  such  little  wee  feet  ?” 

Ah  Wam  (very  innocently ).  “Oh  no,  no!  oh 
no!  not  little  feet!  great  big  feet!  all  same 
yours  /’* 

“Mr.  Doolittle,”  said  the  Rev.  Cyrus 

P , on  a pastoral  visit,  “I  don’t  see  you 

and  Mrs.  Doolittle  at  church  Sunday  evenings.” 

“Well,  no,”  replied  Mr.  Doolittle.  “My 
wife  has  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the 
children,  and  as  it  comes  rather  hard  on  her,  I 
stay  to  keep  her  company.” 

“ Why,  how  is  that  ? don’t  you  keep  any  sen- 
ants?” 

“ Oh  yes,  we  keep  two ; but  they  don’t  alluw 
us  any  privileges.” 

That  is  about  it  generally. 

Recently  at  a business  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  R , In- 

diana, a proposition  was  made  to  purchase  a 
chandelier  for  the  use  of  the  church.  Of  course 
there  w as  a division  of  sentiment  concerning  the 
matter,  which  found  full  expression.  The  argu- 
ments waxed  warm,  w hen  Elder arose  and 

said,  “My  Christian  friends,  I’m  opposed  to 
introducin’  any  new-fangled  idees  into  our  wor- 
ship. You  all  know  we  hain’t  got  the  funds  to 
spare ; besides,  there  ain’t  no  one  in  the  church 
that  could  play  on  the  thing  if  we  had  it  !** 

No  purchase. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  following 
anecdote  of  Charles  Mathews  the  elder  has  not 
hitherto  been  in  print  in  this  country.  Mathews 
and  Tattersall  were  very  intimate,  and  the  great 
comedian  was  frequently  in  the  hibit  of  accom- 
panying his  friend  to  New'market,  where,  on  one 
occasion,  Mathews  indulged  in  his  well-known 
taste  for  mimicry,*  at  the  expense  of  Tattersall, 
during  a sale  of  blood  stock  conducted  by  the 
latter. 

“The  first  lot,  gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Tatter- 
sall, “ is  a bay  filly  by  Smolensko,”  etc. 

“The  first  lot,  gentlemen,”  echoed  Mr. 
Mathews,  in  precisely  the  same  tone  of  voice, 
“ is  a bay  filly  by  Smolensko,”  etc. 

The  auctioneer  looked  somewhat  annoyed, 
but  proceeded : 

“ What  shall  we  say  to  begin  with  ?” 
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44  What  shall  we  say  to  begin  with?”  replied 
the  echo. 

Still  endeavoring  to  conceal  his  vexation,  Mr. 
Tattersall  inquiringly  called  out,  44  One  hundred 
guineas  ?” 

44  One  hundred  guineas/’  echoed  Mathews. 

44  Thank  you,  Sir,”  cried  Tattersall,  bringing 
down  the  hammer ; 44  the  filly  is  yours.” 

Mathews  was  considerably  taken  aback  by 
his  sudden  acquisition  of  44  blood  stock,”  and 
the  company  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely. 

A short  time  before  the  fire,  a stranger  in 
Chicago  hailed  a newsboy  on  Dearborn  Street, 
and  said, 

44  Bub,  do  you  know  where  the  Sherman 
House  is  ?” 

With  a look  of  mingled  melancholy  and  dis- 
gust, the  boy  answered, 

44  Know  where  the  Sherman  House  is ! Don’t 
I wish  I had  a dollar  for  every  time  I've  known 
where  the  Sherman  House  was  /” 


Mr.  James  O’Reillet,  the  famous  Queen’s 
Counsel,  of  Kingston,  is  one  of  the  best,  as  he  is 
certainly  the  wittiest,  of  the  lawyers  at  the  Cana- 
dian bar.  It  was  he,  by-the-way,  who  conduct- 
ed the  very  skillful  and  sensational  prosecution 
which  ended  in  the  conviction  and  execution  of 
Whelan  for  the  assassination  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Darcy  M4Gee.  On  one  occasion  he  found  him- 
self on  a country  circuit,  of  counsel  for  the  plaint- 
iff in  a civil  suit.  The  plaintiff  claimed  $2000 ; 
the  defendant  denied  that  there  was  any  indebt- 
edness whatever.  There  were  some  nice  points 
of  law  raised  in  the  course  of  the  trial ; counsel 
were  captious,  and  the  judge  critical ; and  for 
three  mortal  days  the  unfortunate  jurors,  who 
were  of  the  rural  persuasion,  were  pelted  with 
examinations,  cross  - examinations,  exceptions, 
objections,  rejoinders,  evidence  in  rebuttal  and 
surrebuttal — Heaven  and  the  Supreme  Court 
alone  know  what — till  they  were  confused  be- 
yond all  measure.  When  O’Reilley  rose  to  wind 
up  the  case  they  feared  that  an  avalanche  of  au- 
thorities was  to  come.  To  their  surprise  and 
pleasure  he  addressed  them  thus : 

44  Gentlemen,  I am  a plain,  practical  man,  as 
each  of  you  is,  and  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon 
your  time  or  insult  your  intelligence  with  useless 
verbiage  or  specious  arguments.  Let  us  look  at 
this  matter  in  the  light  of  common-sense.  Sup- 
pose that  one  of  your  number  has  a horse  to  sell 
[here  the  jury  roused  themselves],  and  I wish  to 
buy  him.  I offer  you  $100;  you  ask  $150. 
We  can  not  agree ; so  we  call  in  some  honest 
neighbor — like  your  worthy  foreman — and  ask 
him  to  decide  between  us,  and  do  the  fair  thing. 
He  splits  the  difference,  and  makes  it  $125. 
Now  appl^  your  plain  good  sense  to  the  present 
case  on  the  same  just  principle.  We  claim 
$2000 : the  defendant  w ill  not  give  us  any  thing,  i 
Do  your  duty  as  between  man  and  man.  I have 
every  confidence  in  you.”  } 

He  sat  down,  and  in  ten  seconds  the  jury  had 
returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  $1000,  j 
which  was  their  idea  of  the  happy  medium  be-  j 
tween  nothing  and  $2000.  | 

Another  anecdote  of  the  same  lawyer  is  w ell 
worth  repeating.  He  once  found  himself  en- 
gaged  at  Kingston  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  1 


a breach-of-promise  suit,  which,  for  a wonder, 
was  as  void  of  romance  as  a frog  pond.  The 
plaintiff*  was  a cook,  fat,  elderly,  and  cross-eyed ; 
the  defendant  a private  in  the  Rifles,  ugly*  and 
unamiable.  The  44  broken  heart”  and  44  blighted 
affection”  line  of  prosecution  would  not  have 
availed  here,  so  Mr.  O’Reilley  produced,  proved, 
and  put  in  evidence  photographs  of  the  heartless 
and  hungry  defendant  before  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  plaintiff,  and  after  he  had 
ravaged  her  affections  and  pantry.  The  first 
showed  him  meagre  and  miserable  as  Romeo’s 
apothecary ; the  second,  a regular  44  fat  boy”  in 
uniform,  the  buttons  whereof  refused  to  meet 
over  his  fair  round  belly  with  fat  capon  lined. 
Then  the  defendant  was  compelled  to  testify  that 
during  his  courtship  his  eating  weight  had  in- 
creased forty  pounds.  Amidst  roars  of  laughter 
the  case  was  sent  to  the  jury,  the  eloquent  coun- 
sel out-Shylocking  Shylock,  demanding  his  forty 
pounds  of  flesh,  w hich,  he  urged,  fairly  belonged 
to  the  plaintiff.  And  the  jury,  without  hesita- 
tion, returned  a verdict  for  £40,  or  $160,  which 
was  only  set  aside  by  the  happy  union  of  the 
high  contesting  parties. 

The  bench  and  the  bar  have  contributed  even 
more  largely  than  the  press  and  the  pulpit  to  the 
funny  literature  of  the  day.  There  is  probably 
not  another  man  in  the  Western  States  of  whose 
absurdities  such  good  stories  are  told  as  are  told 
of  ex-Justice  Charles  O’Malley,  of  Chicago,  who 
filled  the  onerous  and  honorable  position  of 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Garden  City  some 
ten  years  ago.  He  it  was  who  made  the  remark- 
able ruling  in  marine  law  that  44  fwhin  the  jib- 
boom  av  wan  vessel  runs  into  the  jib-boom  av 
another  vessel,  it  is  a collision  on  the  high  seas, 
and  the  vessel  which  firsht  shtrikes  the  other 
vessel  is  guilty.’*  He  it  was  who  alluded  to  a 
complicated  assault  case  as  the  44  hivviest  case 
that  iver  came  up  these  shtairs.”  It  was  he  who 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  law  by  formula- 
ting the  theoiy  that  the  costs  of  the  court  must 
be  paid  by  some  one,  and  this  was  how  it  hap- 
pened : 

One  day,  says  history,  one  citizen  summoned 
another  before  Justice  O’Malley  for  assault. 
The  oflense  was  clearly  proven,  and  judgment 
given,  five  dollars  and  costs.  The  culprit  was 
impecunious  to  a fault,  and  declared  that  he 
must  be  taken  to  the  Bridewell.  “Shtop!” 
cried  the  cadi  to  the  plaintiff,  who,  well  satisfied, 
was  leaving  the  court:  “you,  man,  come  here.” 
The  plaintiff  returned.  44  Mr.  Clerk,”  contin- 
ued the  righteous  judge,  44 1 assiss  five  dollars 
and  costs  on  the  other  man.  The  diynity  av 
the  law  must  be  maintained .” 


Of  the  same  defender  of  the  Constitution  an- 
other good  anecdote  is  related  by  John  Summer- 
field,  police  magistrate  in  Chicago.  When  he 
was  a young  law  student  or  suckling  lawyer,  the 
firm  with  which  he  was  studying  deputed  him  to 
attend  to  some  fiftydollar  civil  suit  which  they 
were  engaged  to  defend  before  J ustice  O’Malley. 
Summerfield  accordingly  went  to  court  bright  and 
early,  and  found  awful  justice  with  unbandaged 
eyes,  and  scales  and  sword  laid  aside.  He  in- 
vited the  judge  to  alcoholic  relaxation,  and  the 
judge  unbent  graciously.  Ordering  44  two  more 
of  the  same,”  Summerfield  advanced  the  general 
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proposition  that  it  was  a shame  for  a man  to 
bring  a case  into  court  when  he  had  no  case  at  all 
To  this  the  judge  assented.  Summerfield,  while 
the  third  drink  was  mixing,  gave  a brief  and  lu- 
cid outline  of  the  case  from  his  point  of  view,  sta- 
ting that  he  did  so  to  avoid  wasting  the  precious 
time  of  the  Court.  After  this  they  took  a fourth 
drink  and  went  upstairs,  where  the  court  opened. 

“Mr.  Clerk,”  said  the  justice,  “this  gintle- 
man  has  a case  which  he  wishes  disposed  av  at 
wanst.  Call  it.” 

Due  proclamation  was  made,  and  the  plaintiff 
appeared,  crammed  to  the  muzzle  with  evidence 
and  indignation.  Ere  he  could  utter  a word,  to 
him  the  judge : 

“Ewhat  the  divil  d’ye  mane,  Sir,  by  coming 
into  court  with  a case  fwhin  ye’ve  no  case  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Clerk,  dismiss  this  case,  with  costs ! ” 

And  John  Summerfield’s  first  case  was  won. 

From  bar  to  bar-room.  An  old  yet  good  story, 
which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  told  of  a Buffalo  hotel-keeper,  who  en- 
gaged a handsome,  well-dressed  bar-keeper,  who 
parted  his  hair  in  the  middle  and  wore  a diamond 
ring.  In  two  years  thereafter  the  hotel-keeper 
became  insolvent,  his  establishment  was  sold  out 
by  the  sheriff’,  and  the  purchaser  was  none  other 
than  the  bar-keeper.  Out  of  compassion  he  en- 
gaged his  old  employer  to  compound  the  insidi- 
ous cocktail  and  the  soothing  smash.  In  two 
years  more  the  whirligig  of  time  had  brought 
about  his  revenges,  and  the  hotel  was  again  sold 
out.  This  time  the  first  proprietor  bought  it 
back.  But  he  did  not  re-engage  that  bar-keeper. 


These  financial  ways  that  are  dark  remind 
us  of  a capital  anecdote,  which  may  be  entitled 
“The  Traveler’s  Revenge:  a Romance  of  the 
Railroad.”  Once  upon  a time  some  resident 
upon  the  line  of  an  Eastern  road  took  umbrage 
at  his  treatment  by  its  officers  in  the  matter  of 
a slain  cow  or  an  overcharge  on  freight.  There- 
after he  persisted  in  refusing  to  buy  a ticket  at 
the  ticket-office,  and  invariably  paid  bis  fare  on 
the  train,  a proceeding  which  involved  an  extra 
ten  cents  on  each  occasion.  As  he  was  almost 
a daily  passenger,  this  proceeding  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  conductor,  who  one  day  said, 

“ Why  don’t  you  buy  your  ticket  at  the  office  ? 
It  would  save  you  money,  and  me  a deal  of 
trouble.” 

“ I dare  say,”  said  the  passenger,  looking  up 
dryly;  “but  I've  got  a spite  against  this  com- 
pany, and  Tve  taken  an  oath  that  they'll  never 
see  a cent  of  my  money  !" 


Yet  another  railroad  anecdote  of  the  same 
sort: 

A too-inquisitive  passenger  was,  in  the  age  of 
specie,  asking  a conductor  how  he  managed  to 
build  a house  and  buy  a fast  horse  out  of  his 
fifty  dollars  a month.  The  answer  was  of  the 
frankest. 

“ You  see,”  said  this  noble  man,  “ sometimes 
we  get  a way-passenger  who  pays  us  a quarter 
or  a half  dollar  for  his  fare.  Well,  we  flip  the 
money  up— -heads  for  the  conductor,  tails  for  the 
company.” 

“But,”  persisted  thi9  investigator  after  truth, 
“sometimes  it  must  turn  up  tails.  What  do 
you  do  then  ?” 


“Oh,”  replied  the  conductor,  with  ineffable 
contempt,  “then  we  flip  it  up  again!” 

So  that  passenger  went  home  and  sold  out  his 
railway  shares. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  have  law  and  rhetoric 
combined  in  nice  proportion,  and  still  better,  as 
an  eminent  English  judge  once  observed  from 
the  bench,  “to  relieve  the  tedium  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings with  a little  honest  hilarity.”  There 
exists  in  Kansas  a gentleman  named  Crosier, 
who  wears  the  long  robe.  He  is  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  from 
his  decision  in  the  case  of  Searlc  et  al . v.  Adams 
(3  Kansas,  515)  we  quote  a few  passages,  con- 
taining so  pleasant  a mingling  of  law  and  fun 
that  we  are  quite  sure  our  staid  jurists  of  the 
East  and  the  laity  every  where  will  enjoy  it : 

“In  this  case  the  irrepressible  statute  of  lim- 
itations is  again  presented  for  consideration.  For 
some  years  past,  upon  the  disposition  of  each 
succeeding  case  involving  a construction  of  this 
statute,  it  was  considered  by  bench  and  bar  that 
fiction  itself  could  scarcely  conceive  of  a new 
question  to  arise  thereunder ; but  as  term  after 
term  rolls  around  there  are  presented  new  ques- 
tions, comparing  favorably  in  point  of  numbers 
with  Falstaff’s  men  in  buckram,  thus  adding  to 
the  legions  that  have  gone  before  a new  dem- 
onstration of  the  propriety  and  verity  of  the 
adage  that  * truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.’  With 
the  heat  of  ninety-eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade,  and  the  newspapers  teeming  with 
reports  of  the  ravages  of  our  great  common 
enemy,  who,  the  more  effectually  to  accom- 
plish his  double  purpose  of  capturing  the  im- 
prudent and  frightening  the  timid,  has  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  Asiatic  monster,  it  might 
be  supposed  by  the  unthinking  that  the  consid- 
eration of  such  questions  would  bo  entered  upon 
rather  reluctantly.  But  we  beg  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  any  such  heresy.  Cases  might 
be  imagined  where  * smashes’  would  not  stimu- 
late, nor  4 cobblers’  quicken,  nor  4 juleps’  invigor- 
ate ; but  a new  question  under  our  statute  of 
limitations  in  coolness  and  restoring  power  so 
far  exceeds  any  and  all  of  these,  that  when  one 
is  presented,  the  ‘fine  ould  Irish  gentleman’s’ 
resurrection,  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in 
the  song,  becomes  as  palpable  a reality  os  the 
‘ Topeka  Constitution  or  the  Territorial  capital 
at  Mineola.’  The  powers  of  a galvanic  battery 
upon  the  vital  energies  are  wholly  incomparable 
to  it.  So  that  the  consideration  of  this  case 
upon  this  day  of  wilted  collars  and  oily  butter 
should  not  entitle  the  Court  to  many  eulogies  for 
extraordinary  energy  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  du- 
ties; and  in  making  this  request  counsel  was 
understood  to  intimate  that  some  mischievously 
disposed  persons,  with  a diabolical  intent  not 
clearly  revealed,  while  organized  as  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  had  made  a violent  and  un- 
warrantable onslaught  upon  the  Constitution — 
that  Constitution  which  this  Court,  as  a tripedal 
pier,  is  exerting  its  utmost  endeavors  to  support 
— that  Constitution  which,  not  only  from  patriotic 
and  moral,  but  from  alimentary  considerations  as 

well,  we  are  bound  to  maintain  and  defend 

It  is  as  transparent  as  the  soup  of  which  Oliver 
Twist  implored  an  additional  supply  that  the 
case  at  bar  is  not  one  of  those  as  to  which  the 
general  limitation  was  sought  to  be  suspended  by 
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the  section  quoted : wherefore  the  District  Court 
erred  in  rendering  judgment  against  Searle.” 


The  Boston  Jubilee  has  caused  an  incredible 
ink-shed  of  prose ; but  the  only  poetical  effusion 
worthy  the  name,  in  fact  the  only  burst-out  of 
the  true  afflatus,  is  the  following,  from  one  of 
the  most  gifted  men  of  the  East,  contributed  to 
J.  R.  O — g — d’s  Jubilee  Days: 

THE  JUBILEE  IN  THE  HEAT. 


DT  AN  UNREASONABLE  OBUMDLEL 

Under  the  cloudless  sky  the  Coliseum 
Bakes  on  the  Back  Bay  sands. 

And  from  her  towers,  like  banner  in  a dre-am, 
Languidly  droop  the  flags  of  many  lands. 

All  round  her  rave  the  tumult  and  the  trouble 
Of  countless  outside  Bhows: 

Whirligigs,  minstrels,  monsters,  dancers,  double- 
Headed  Australians;  ladies  whose  deft  toes, 


In  absence  of  their  hands,  will  tell  your  fortune 
With  cards,  or  saw.  or  play 
On  dulcimers;  and  charlatans  who  importune 
Men  to  lose  teeth  or  corns ; shoot,  swing,  lift,  weigh ; 


While  over  all,  upon  the  dead  air  swimming, 
Floats  the  balloon  afar, 

And  rises  the  un intermitted  screaming 
Of  trains  upon  the  Providence  R.  R. 


You  roast,  you  fry,  you  long  for  some  deep  chasm 
Scooped  in  a glacier’s  core; 

But  with  the  mercury  the  enthusiasm 
Mounts  in  the  Coliseum  evermore. 


The  crowd  encore  the  English,  French,  and  Prussian 
Bands  till  you  inly  bless 
Heaven  that  no  Turkish,  Fceieean,  or  Russian 
Band  has  come  here  to  add  to  your  distress. 

They  have,  again,  in  solo  Peschka-Leutner; 

And  os  for  that  Herr  Strauss, 

The  roar  they  raise  for  him’s  a perfect  fright'ner, 
And  threatens  to  unroof  the  quaking  house. 

With  handkerchiefs  and  hands  and  fans  a-flatter, 
They  exult  and  they  perspire : 

Crushed  in  among  them,  helplessly  I mutter 
My  anguish  ana  my  imprecations  dire. 

“ O fool  incredible,  idiot  without  boundary  !w 
Thus  at  myself  I scoff; 

“Why  not  have  sought  the  nearest  iron-foundery, 
When  from  the  furnace  they  were  pouring  off  ? 

“ Twerc  quite  the  same  as  this  extraordinary 
Torture  called  Jubilee. 

Enceladus.  unto  thy  cool  and  airy 
Tranquil  nest  under  Etna  spirit  me!” 


The  late  Mr.  Lyman  Raymond,  for  many  years 
a much-respected  merchant  at  Bridgewater,  Ver- 
mont, used  to  relate  the  following  anecdote  of 
one  of  his  acquaintances,  and  vouched  for  its 
truthfulness : 

A miller  in  a small  town  in  Vermont  was,  at 
intervals,  temporarily  insane  for  several  days  to- 
gether, and  at  those  times  he  imagined  himself 
to  be  in  another  world — the  world  that  is  to 
come — and  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  He 
built  a large  platform  nearly  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  seated  thereon  in  an  arm-chair,  with 
a ponderous  Bible  in  hand,  he  imagined  a large 
concourse  of  people  to  be  before  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  question  them  concerning  their  former 
occupation,  conduct,  etc.,  answering  the  inquiries 
himself.  At  length  he  came  to  a miller  residing 
in  an  adjoining  town,  and  questioned  him  thus : 

“ What  was  your  occupation  in  yonder  world  ?” 

“A  miller,  Sir/’ 

“ Did  vou  ever  steal  any  grain  ?” 

“Yes, ‘'Sir.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  it?” 

“ Used  it  myself,  Sir.” 


“ Yon  may  go  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques- 
tion,” said  the  pretended  judge,  unhesitatingly. 

Finally,  after  judging  all  others,  he  proceeded 
to  treat  himself  likewise. 

“ What  was  your  occupation  inyonder  world  ?” 
he  asked  of  himself. 

“A  miller,  Sir.” 

“ Did  you  ever  steal  any  grain  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  it?” 

“ Made  bread  of  it,  and  gave  the  bread  to  the 
poor.” 

Then  he  hesitated,  scratched  his  head,  and 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  deep  thought  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  and  finally  said, 

“ Well,  you  may  go  to  the  right  side  of  the 
question,  but — it — is — a tight  squeeze.” 


Apropos  of  the  Bruins  who  fatten  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Wall  Street,  we  find  in  an  old  “Booke 
of  Simples,”  published  in  1562,  the  following 
unctuous  paragraph : 

“The  Beare  is  a beaste  whose  fiesh  is  good 
for  mankynd  ; his  fat  is  good  with  Laudanum, 
to  make  an  oyntmente  to  heale  balde-headed  men 
to  receive  the  hayre  agayne.  The  grease  of  the 
Beare,  the  fatte  of  a Lamb,  and  the  oyntmente 
of  the  Fox,  maketh  a good  oyntmente  to  anoynt 
the  feete  against  the  payne  of  travell  or  labor  of 
footemen.” 


As  combining  epitaph  and  advertisement,  the 
following,  on  a deceased  tapster,  seems  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case : 

Beneath  this  stone,  in  hopes  of  Zion, 

There  lies  the  landlord  of  the  Lion. 

Resign’d  unto  the  heavenly  will, 

His  eon  keeps  on  the  business  bUIL 

A correspondent  at  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
sends  the  following,  which  he  thinks  will  fairly 
offset  the  little  anecdote  in  the  July  Drawer 
“at  the  expense  of  a people  called  (by  those 
hard-pressed  for  arguments)  Campbellites 

A doctor  and  a pedobaptist  clergyman  were 
passing  a deserted  store,  the  former  proprietor 
having  vacated  the  premises  and  taken  in  his 
sign. 

“Why  is  that  store-room  like  popular  Chris- 
tianity ?” 

“I  can  not  imagine  what  similarity  you  can 
claim.” 

“Popular  Christianity  claims  baptism  to  bo 
for  a sign  of  an  inward  work  of  grace.  The 
taking  in  of  the  sign — drying  off  of  the  water — 
indicates  that  business  within  is  stopped 


The  publication  by  Harper  and  Brothers  of 
Lord  Brougham’s  only  novel,  “Albert  Lund,” 
recalls  a pithy  description  of  a lawyer  by  his 
lordship.  “A  lawyer,”  said  he,  “is  a learned 
gentleman  who  rescues  your  estate  from  your 
enemies  and  keeps  it  himself.” 


Quick,  the  comedian,  who  flourished  a hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago,  one  day  passing  through 
Moorfields.  was  seized  upon  by  a touter  of  a fur- 
niture shop,  who  without  ceremony  pulled  him 
in,  and  began  puffing  up  his  chairs  and  tables. 
Quick,  being  old  and  infirm,  made  but  little  re- 
sistance, but  asked  the  man  if  he  were  master 
of  the  shop. 
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44  No,  Sir,”  said  the  touter ; 44  bat  I will  fetch 
him  immediately.” 

The  man  returned  with  his  master,  to  whom 
he  put  the  same  question : 

44  Are  you  the  master  of  the  shop?” 

44  Yes,  Sir ; what  can  I do  for  you?” 

“Only,”  replied  Quick,  “just  to  hold  your 
man  a minute  while  I go  out  ” 

A certain  actor  being  absent  from  rehearsal, 
and  no  intelligence  to  be  obtained  where  he  was, 
the  prompter  said  he  must  be  fined.  “Ay,” 
cries  a brother  player,  “but  before  he  i a Jined 
he  must  be  found. ” 


John  Kemble  was  one  night  performing  a 
favorite  part  in  a country  theatre,  when  he  was 
interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  squalling 
of  a child  in  the  gallery.  At  length,  angered 
by  this  rival  performance,  Kemble  walked  with 
solemn  step  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  ad- 
dressing the  audience  in  his  most  tragic  tones, 
said,  44  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  unless  the  play  is 
stopped  the  child  can  not  possibly  go  on.”  The 
effect  of  this  earnest  appeal  in  favor  of  the  child 
may  be  conceived. 

Another  noted  actor,  who  flourished  just  one 
hundred  years  ago  in  Dublin  and  London,  was 
Henry  Mossop,  a man  of  whom  Tate  Wilkinson 
said,  44  His  port  was  majestic  and  commanding, 
his  voice  strong  and  articulate,  and  audible  even 
in  a whisper,  and  a fine,  speaking,  hazel  eye.” 
He  always  spoke  in  heroics.  A cobbler  in  Dub- 
lin who  once  brought  him  home  his  boots  re- 
fused to  leave  them  without  the  money.  Mossop 
returned  during  the  time  he  was  disputing,  and 
looking  sternly,  exclaimed, 

“Tell  me,  are  you  the  noted  cobbler  I oft 
have  heard  of?” 

44  Yes,”  says  the  fellow ; 44  and  I think  you  are 
the  diverting  vagabond  I have  often  seen.” 

Sometimes  a good  thing  happens  even  in  Ore- 
gon, as  we  are  told  by  a correspondent  in  that 
region. 

Lawyer  B called  at  the  office  of  Counsel- 
or F , who  has  had  considerable  practice  in 

bankruptcy,  and  said,  44  See  here,  F , I want 

to  know  what  the  practice  is  in  such  and  such  a 
case  in  bankruptcy.” 

F , straightening  himself  up  and  looking 

as  wise  as  possible,  replied,  44  Well,  Mr.  B , 

I generally  get  paid  for  telling  what  I know.” 

B put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  forth 

half  a dollar,  handed  it  to  F , and  said, 

44  Here,  tell  me  all  you  know,  and  give  me  the 
change .” 


A Louisville  44  Jim”  is  kind  enough  to  im- 
part to  the  Drawer  the  following  incident  that 
recently  occurred  in  one  of  the  colored  circles  in 
that  city : 

The  head  waiter  in  one  of  our  hotels  was  a 
few  days  since  made  the  recipient  of  a young 
pig.  Never  having  had  a 44  party”  of  that  sort 
to  take  care  of  before,  he  was  at  a loss  to  know 
how  to  feed  it,  but  finally  concluded  that  the 
leavings  of  the  table  would  answer  the  contract. 
These  he  supplied  in  liberal  quantity,  and  as  a 
consequence  piggy  soon  got  very  sick.  One  day, 
after  having  served  to  it  the  usual  collation,  the 


colored  gemman  was  observed  filling  a large  can 
with  ice-cream,  and  on  being  told  that  that  was 
no  food  for  a pig,  replied,  44  Golly ! he’s  jes  got 
to  learn  to  eat  dessert,  or  die !” 


From  Jcffei^pn  City  we  receive  the  following 
Missouri  reminiscences : 

Old  Father  Longdon  was  a Hard-shell  Baptist 
preacher  who  flourished  about  thirty  years  ago 
in  Central  Missouri.  He  was  gifted  with  a nat- 
ural eloquence,  and  often  drew  his  most  striking 
illustrations  from  objects  under  his  immediate 
view.  On  one  occasion,  just  before  a general 
choice  of  officers  by  the  people,  the  meeting- 
house contained  a goodly  number  of  candidates, 
gentlemen  who  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  church 
at  other  times.  The  old  preacher  could  not  let 
slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  giving  a lesson  to 
this  class  of  sinners.  So,  when  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourse  on  the  future  state  of  the  wicked, 
he  told  his  audience  how  44  hell  was  paved  with 
good  intentions,  ” etc. 

“Yes,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  who  expect  to 
get  to  heaven  by  mere  promises  of  reform  will 
find  instead  hell  open  to  receive  you ; and,  be- 
sides that,  you  will  find  yourselves  there  just  as 
numerous  as” — (pausing  for  a simile,  and  to  make 
it  telling) — 44  as  candidates  in  this  meeting-house 
just  before  an  election  l” 


On  another  occasion  the  old  gentleman  sent 
his  son  John  to  a neighbor  to  buy  some  meat. 

44  Mr.  Triplett,”  said  John,  44  father  told  me  to 
come  over  and  buy  a hundred  pounds  of  bacon.” 

44  All  right,”  said  Triplett.  44  Here,  Will,  my 
son,  get  down  a hundred  pounds  of  meat  for  old 
Mr.  Longdon.” 

The  bacon  was  taken  down  and  weighed,  when 
John  observed, 

44  Mr.  Triplett,  father  says  that  he  has  not  the 
money  to  pay  you  to-day,  but  will  pay  you  next 
month.” 

44  Will,” remarked  Mr.  T.,  quietly,  “just  take 
that  meat  back  and  hang  it  in  the  smoke-house 
again.  ” 

And  John  went  home  empty.  The  old  preach- 
er never  mentioned  the  subject,  and  he  and  his 
neighbor  were  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

On  a bright  Sunday  many  months  afterward 
the  preacher,  in  describing  the  beauties  of  heav- 
en, found  himself  stirred  by  a more  than  usual 
power.  He  was  eloquent  and  earnest;  his  con- 
gregation became  thoroughly  absorbed,  and  sighs 
and  sobs  were  heard  all  over  the  church.  As 
the  scenes  of  heavenly  bliss  were  pictured  more 
and  more  fervently,  and  with  all  the  force  of  his 
earnest  nature  and  all  the  beauty  of  his  original 
eloquence,  his  audience  became  deeply  excited, 
and  responded  by  exclamations  of  delight  and 
signs  of  unmistakable  emotion.  Amidst  the  con- 
fusion the  old  man  paused,  and  just  beneath  the 
pulpit  caught  sight  of  his  neighbor  Triplett, 
whose  upturned  face,  suffused  with  tears,  exhib- 
ited intense  feeling.  The  silence  was  at  last 
broken  by  the  preacher  exclaiming  in  his  loudest 
tones,  and  pointing  to  his  weeping  neighbor, 

44  And,  ah ! Brother  Triplett,  when  you  get  to 
heaven  you  won’t  find  any  place  there  to  hang 
up  meat!” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Brother  Triplett’s 
emotion  subsided,  and  that  he  went  home  a bet- 
ter man. 
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It.  wa£  a cattle  on  the  lihirto, 

Fpon  o lofty  uwjiji.  : 

A t.’oiint  tm»ra  ai>«j  titoi  theivim. 
'I’hougk  md  $f  much  •**  accoout n 

Ilia  father  had  a iilacU  imw, 

Ann  “ LrnmhUf-.r  to&~¥g*&£ 

U ytytfQg  w$*  0 gond  young  muo. 

A w his  *b>&  ^•; 

Tbp  family  csfai**  -wm* 

■ Ok)  »ju-  *uihj  .fcWjry  soil : 

And  wind*  hti  dind.  fa?  :“to'drlus  hpgk,’ 
J^or  Mt  fti»  sou  fi  ''.rdcT 

CH  grtmu<J¥'9nv&  where.  the  nastto  stood 
(That  all  ftfe  claim  I); 

A JUru‘uv  wan  hia  tide,  though 

totJjit  wyn  IjHtorv  Kb  names 

3&fe  •'*#*«£.  irmn  acted  had  .Uvel>*  ‘ been; 

Ihu,  ’tip  moat  end  to  tell,  OM 
Ifow  ho,  pom-  chap,  chupfalhm  gr«MV 
Ho  loll  bq  low,  poor  fal-l6wl 


UI  Lave  no  \\K*\iVy  Mi  ro^peud; 

Ode  fifth'!  i}V(j  JWith*}Pt  p«lfa.  ;.'h;V!'.  ' 
There*  nothing  her£  to  Oroftn  tut  cafe* 
III  drown  it  wttii  inyhclL” 


£jK»fl  the  xlvcrW  brink  iho  stood. 

At  cycj,  about  Mttu$t; 

Ami  Dinp  upo*tfophte<Ht  the  stream, 
Eefwre  fre  >♦  took  a. 

mO  Hldm-,  that  tkm>wd  calmlv  on, 
§kmn  11!  'bo  in  thpo,  t know; 
Tfrojeuairn  »£,  alasi  0 It  blue, 
Mccxubc  | ijuvft  no  * &hui<>.' 

" LurJlnn.;!  come 


■JA**  £ Luriinc  1 
Wo  • If.M  fair)  h«‘— poot  chap: 

Thin  tlvor^.|4v> my  only  bank— 

TItib  cloak  is  toy  to  (W)rnpl 

l#Thob  mock’et  me,  nmou.  wilfa  * Silver  n ivb? 
Fur  I cun  ’ rrtify?  no  dp?” 

Ilk  Infant  h<*  hejmtl  with  “hmrv-y”  - throws. 
And  then  hiin*filf  * thrown"  in, 

IJo  a h tremendous  header” 
jT^ep  down— nowlm*  appalled : 

Ui?d  Imd  no  liquor,  so  could  pat 
B$  “Dylu1  liiioiy  tailed,” 
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ANi>  TUKttK  SITS  LftB  HIE  SI* 

Gone!  gone!  and  none  tc 


And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell ; 
The  brook  cornea  tinkling  down  its  side ; 
From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 
Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide, 

Mingling  Us  sound  with  bleating*  of  the  flock* 
That  feed  about  the  vale  among  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat. 

In  former  day*  within  the  valet 
Flapped  in  the  hay  the  pirate’s  sheet; 
Curses  were  on  the  gale; 

Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered  men 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 


The  island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 

Along  its  solitary  shore, 

Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  hay, 

No  sound  hut  ocean’s  roar, 

Save  where  the  hold,  wild  soa-hlrd  makes  her  home, 
Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  reat. 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea 

The  black  duck.  With  her  glossy  breast. 

Sits  swinging  silently— 

How  beautiful  i no  ripples"  break  the  reach. 

And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 
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AXO  ISLAM)  RJ5STS  THE  UUKKM.  M'AKU 


ITt«t  axe  glanced  quick  In  air* 

Whose  corpse  at  mom  lie*  swinging  In  tho  aedge  ? 
There’s  blood  and  hair,  Matt,  on  thy  axe’?  edge. 

“ him  who  floats  there;  let  him  te0;' 

I make  the  brute,  not  roan,  n>y  n»rjrk. 

Who  walks  the  cliffs  needs  heed  hiiu  well! 
Last  bight  waa  fearful  dark. 

Think  ye  the  lustupg  waves  will  spare  or  fed? 

An  ugly  gash  l Those  rocks — they  cut  like  stecL*’ 

He  wiped  )t|»  axe:  and  turnimi  round, 

Said,  with  a cold  and  hardened  atnile, 

•*  The  hemp  is  saved ; the  man  is  drowned. 
W«»*ll  let  him  float  a while  7 
Or  ^ive  him  Christian  burial  on  the  strand? 
lie'll  And  life  fellows  peaceful  under  aind.” 

waste  was  greater  than  his  gain. 

•'lit  try  the  merchant's  trade,”  he  thought, 
“Though  twa*  the  toil  to  kill  than  feign— 
Things  sweeter  robbed  than  bought, 

Hut  then,  to  circumvent  them  Ht  their  arts!" 

Ship  manned,  and  spoils  for  cargo,  Lee  departs. 


But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  grace, 

Now  slowly  fall  upon,  the  ear; 

A quiet  look  Is  In  each  face, 

SaMuetl  and  holy  fear; 

Each  motion  gentle;  all  is  kindly  done  : 

Come,  listen  how  from  crime  the  isle  was  won. 

Twelve  years  are  gone  since  Matthew  Lee 
Held  in  this  Isle  unquestioned  sway ; 

A dark,  low,  brawny  man  was  he; 

His  law— “It  is  my  way.* 

Beneath  Ms  tliickoet  brows  a sha rp  light  broke 
From  small  gray  vyrs ; his  laugh  a triumph  spoke. 

Cruel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm, 

Lund  iti  his  sport,  and  keen  for  spoil, 
lie  little  risked  of  good  or  harm. 

Fierce  both  in  mirth  and  toll; 

Tel  like  a dog  could  fawn,  if  need  there  were ; 
Speak  mildly,  wheo  he  would,  or  look  in  tear. 

Amid  the  uproar  of  the  storm. 

And  by  the  lightning's  sharp,  red  glare. 
Were  kvu  Leo’s  face  and  sturdy  form ; 
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the  nvcornmn. 


’Tta  faarf  nj€  on  the:  %ntew*: 

To  fjM[  them  elmke.  and  hear  them  com* 
■)■'.'■  8<Vrt?ath,  ansTniiiled,  dnuidial  ravt*;'. 


Wtthlu  a Spanish  port  ?he  Thtes. 

Aifgry  and  soured,  Lee  walk#  bfcr  deck. 

. 14  H0t  peaceful  tnnic'  a erttsw  Ueildtui V— 
Ami  thou,  pom)  ship,  a w-iwk ! 

Til  lM."k  in  ehunge •!— -Du!  cheer  U|>,  iny  imu.  t 
liigged  and  at  sea.  And  thep,  old  work  agjtfft"' 

A aotmrl  t 


Around,  n<*  oheeruil  shore. 

Yri  ‘mid  j&jft  solemn  world  what  deeds  are  dote! 
'The  t urn!  goes,  up,  the  (ieadly  ^a-hght's  wop ; 

And  wanton  talk  Add  laughter  heard 
VV %jfrt  sound*  »v  deep  uml  awml  yoicc1. 

Them's  awe  from  that  lone  ocviin»hinl : 

Fray  ye,  when  ye  TPi^et?  1 

> -Lv^v*  prayers to  yjrfeste,*  efclefc  Lm«:  **  I *m  ruler  tu?rH 
Tlt/tec  i-ollowa  know  tail  welt  whom  tUcvsbould  ffej&fjV 

The  ship  work*  Kurd;  the  war?  run  hi  eh  : 

Their  whHO  mps,  ftoBhiog  through  tf»cougbtr 
J'ijve  to  llrv  eager,  atndpwg  eye 
A Wild  8 Hit  r id  i t i n ^ light 
“ !T»rd  h?'  tie?  pi»fW>*.!~-Ti.M  l^k  i*  ggofi^ btnU 
the>h»p ’—Tiie  doYdrridc  that  hbu*l*'. 

Qcym  bfltf  swallowed  for  ite  food 
Mpidla  thou  didst  .gain  fu  murderous  glee; 
MitH,  CO'J hi  if*  tv-dvr?  wash  out  blood, 

. li  Uo»jL  fav®  wed  for  turn. 

€ptm0  Sts  frur  rripif%;  And  do  repentant  tear 

jtlmu  jTor  tdtt ?^Then  wulf.  thine  hour  oi  fear. 

The :k*?&  h*&.  Tiks  a plavthtjug 
Tnht  \n'.»\y  h«u  the  livelong  night. 

TW  man  oi5  idvt-4u*  i«  lint  lost: 

8m  t hraaicfl  ihe  morning  light 
Torti  ^p^  Aptf'Hiiifa.  her  ludiuc  in  the  rtwfy 
The  shm  m-A.r  r.nri  with  How  anil  laboring  **vi.-q;>. 


Whirling  and  dark  come*  bdarbig,  dvnVn 
v A tide  a'*  of  a tlumstnid  i?Aufr 
8 w Replug  both  eowi  ami  cnnvh  j 
On  field  and  vineyard,  thick  nod  r< A H stood; 
%iiilnV  isirhet*  dfhi  Tfetiau«k  art  wet  hfowii. 

And  w r.*th  Hiid  terror-  t-b«.lct?  the  hind  * 

Tim  peak*  ftbuA;  *%ir  hi  light** \; 

8 am  elm?**#  Ti:.-  of  that  »kmt  hfUiO- 

0 hold  Arthur  and  fifk’’  koi«hrjf 
Awak<-;  ye,  Merjm  ? Th^r,  *!,?,  whom  (rotr,  ! 

Tho  pp‘-n  if«  hrok«J  --  Arthur  in  iu>me.  uyuir» ! 

Too  late  tor  thee,  thou  young,  fidr  bride! 
Tlw  lips  a iv  void,  the  brow  ta  ]etl(% 

That  ih.pu.  dkhr  iifn  in  love  ami  pride; 
lie  can  not,  hoar.  H«y  wad- 
Whom  thou  didst  1 rib  with  fondly  mnrmiired  tvound 
Hid  eo.uc)*  ie  cold.  and.  lonely  Hi  the  ground. 

lie  leH  toi  SpMin— ht'r  Bpatu  oo  nooe; 

For  in*  >v>m  goucr  who  mwU?  if  «T*.Hr; 

And  ishu  would  cseek  soon-  distaui:  shore,; 
Awa\  from  sirife  and  feftr, 

And  waif  amid  L*r  borrow  n fill  tbd  day 
'.ills  vpj<;d  of  hive,  slum  Id  call  her  tNohh  away. 


Ur  lllU  #J1K!8  l.iVfKUN«  TOW%vJU)  TUK  SaO.&£ 
nkvoitti  Tiit  wjrreafe  mlac^  i>  tHQinSr 
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wuY,  in  tub  8Um»6vv  op  tiik  aiaht, 

STANDS  THAT  OAUK,  TUOCTOUTPUL  M AN  AJLONE  ? 


The  moon  comes  tip ; the  night  goes 


Lee  feigned  him  grieved,  and  bowed  him  low' 
T would  joy  his  heart  could  he  but  aid 
So  good  a lady  in  her  woe. 

He  meekly,  smoothly  said. 

With  Wealth  mid  servants  she  is  soon  aboard, 

And  that  white  steed  she  rode  beside  her  lord. 


The  moon  comes  tip ; the  night  goes  on. 
Why,  in  the  shadow  of  the  mast. 

Stands  that  dark,  though  tin  1 man  aloue? 
Thy  pledge’— flay , keep  it  fast! 

Bethink  thee  of  tier  youth  and  sorrows,  Lee; 
Helpless,  alone— and  then,  her  trust  in  thee  I 


The  snn  goes  down  upon  the  sen ; 

The  shadows  gather  round  her  home* 

“ How  like  a pall  are  ye  to  me ! 

My  home,  how  like  a tomb! 

Oh,  blow,  ye  flowers  of  Spain,  above  his  head! 
Ye  will  not  blow  o’er  me  when  I am  dead.” 


When  told  the  hardships  tbou  hadst  borne, 
Ifaf  words  to  thee  were  like  a charm. 

With  uncheered  grief  her  heart  Is  worn : 
Thou  wilt  not  do  her  harm  ? 

He  looks  out  on  the  sea  that  sleeps  in  light. 

It  is  too  still  to-night!” 


growls  an  oath- 


Aud  now  the  stars  are  burning  bright ; 
Yot  still  she’s  looking  toward  the  shore 
Beyond  the  water*  black  to  night. 


lie  sleeps;  hot  dreams  of  massy  gold 
And  heaps  of  pearl — stretches  liis  hand*; 
But  hears  a voice,  u III  man,  withhold  1” 
A pale  one  near  him  stands, 
breath  comes  deathly  cold  upon  his  cheek 
touch  Is  cold ; he  hears  a piercing  shriek ; 


"T  ne’er  shall  see  thee  moo*! 

Ye’re  many,  waves,  yet  lonely  seems  yonr  flow 
And  I'm  alone — scarce,  know  I where  1 go.” 


He  wakes!— But  no  relenting*  wake 
Within  bis  angered,  restless  soul. 

shall  a drearn  Matt's  purpose  shake? 
The  gold  will  make  all  whole. 

Thy  merchant  trade  had  nigh  unmanned  thee,  lad ! 
What,  balk  iny  chance  because  a woman's  sad  !m 


Bleep,  sleep,  thon  sad  one  on  the  sea ! 
The  Wash  of  water?  lulls  thee  now; 

His  ami  no  more  will  pillow  thee, 

Thy  fingers  on  his  brow. 

He  Is  not  near  ft*  bu&h  thee,  or  to  save. 

The  ground  Is  his,  the  sea  must  be  thy  grave. 
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He  can  not  look  on  her  mild  eye; 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quell. 

Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 
The  hates  and  fears  of  helL 
His  speech  is  short;  he  wears  a surly  brow. 

There’s  none  will  hear  the  shriek.  What  fear  ye 
now? 

The  workings  of  the  bouI  ye  fear; 

Ye  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath; 

Ye  fear  the  Unseen  One  ever  near, 

Walking  his  ocean  path. 

From  out  the  silent  void  there  comes  a cry— 
“Vengeance  Is  mine!  Thou,  murderer,  too,  shalt 
die!” 

Nor  dread  of  ever-during  woe, 

Nor  the  sea’s  awful  solitude, 

Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 
Then,  bloody  hand— to  blood! 

The  scud  is  driving  wildly  overhead ; 

The  stars  burn  dim;  the  ocean  moans  its  dead. 

Moan  for  the  living;  moan  our  sins— 

The  wrath  of  man  more  fierce  than  thine. 
Hark ! still  thy  weaves  !— The  work  begins— 
Lee  makes  the  deadly  sign. 

The  erew  glide  down  like  shadows.  Eye  and  hand 
Speak  fearful  meanings  through  the  silent  band. 

They’re  gone.— The  helmsman  stands  alone; 
And  one  leans  idly  o’er  the  bow. 

Still  as  a tomb  the  ship  keeps  on; 

No  sound  nor  stirring  now. 

Hush,  hark ! as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep, 
Shrieks,  fiendish  yells ! They  stab  them  in  their  sleep ! 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife. 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cry, 

The  panting  throttled  prayer  for  life, 

The  dying’s  heaving  sigh. 

The  murderer’s  curse,  the  dead  man’s  fixed,  still  glare, 
And  fear’s  and  death's  cold  sweat— they  all  are  there. 

On  pale  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek. 

On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp, 
On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek. 
Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 

Lee  looked.  “ They  sleep  so  sound,”  he,  laughing,  said, 
“They’ll  scarcely  wake  for  mistress  or  for  maid.” 

A crash ! They  force  the  door— and  then 
One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercing  scream 
Comes  thrilling  T>ove  the  growl  of  men. 

Tis  hers!  O God,  redeem 
From  worse  than  death  thy  suffering,  helpless  child ! 
That  dreadful  shriek  again— sharp,  sharp,  and  wild! 

It  ceased.— With  speed  o’  th’  lightning’s  flash, 
A loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair, 
Shoots  by.— A leap— a quick,  short  splash! 

’Tis  gone!— and  nothing  there! 

The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide. 
Brightrcrested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they  ride! 

She’s  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave, 

Nor  hears  the  loud,  stern  roar  above, 

Nor  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 

Young  thing ! her  home  of  love 
She  soon  has  reached!  Fair,  unpolluted  thing! 
They  harmed  her  not ! Was  dying  suffering  ? 

Oh  no!— To  live  when  joy  was  dead, 

To  go  with  on<%  lone,  pining  thought. 

To  mournful  love  her  being  wed, 

Feeling  what  death  had  wrought; 

To  live  the  child  of  woe,  nor  shed  a tear, 

Bear  kindness,  and  yet  share  not  joy  or  fear ; 

To  look  on  man,  and  deem  it  strange 
That  he  on  things  of  earth  should  brood, 
When  all  the  thronged  and  busy  range 
To  her  was  solitude— 

Oh,  this  was  bitterness ! Death  came  and  pressed 
Her  wearied  lids,  and  brought  the  sick  heart  rest 


Why  look  ye  on  each  other  so, 

And  speak  no  word  ?— Ay,  shake  the  head ! 
She’s  gone  where  ye  can  never  go. 

What  fear  ye  from  the  dead  ? 

They  tell  no  tales;  and  ye  are  all  true  men — 

But  wash  away  that  blood;  then,  home  again! 

Tis  on  your  souls;  it  will  not  out! 

Lee,  why  so  lost?  Tis  not  like  thee! 

Come,  where  thy  revel,  oath,  and  shout? 
“That  pale  one  in  the  sea!— 

I mind  not  blood. — But  she— I can  not  tell! 

A spirit  was’t  7— It  flashed  like  fires  of  hell ! 

“ And  when  it  passed  there  was  no  tread ! 

It  leaped  the  deck.  Who  heard  the  sound  ? 

I heard  none !— Say,  what  was  it  fled  ? 

Poor  girl ! and  is  she  drowned  ?— 

Went  down  these  depths?  How  dark  they  look,  and 
cold ! 

She’s  yonder ! stop  her ! — Now ! — there !— hold  her ! 
hold!” 

They  gaze  upon  his  ghastly  face. 

“What  ails  thee,  Lee?  and  why  that  glare?” 

“ Look ! ha ! ’tis  gone,  and  not  a trace ! 

No,  no,  she  was  not  there! — 

Who  of  you  said  ye  heard  her  when  she  fell? 

Twas  strange !— I’ll  not  be  fooled  1— Will  no  one  tell  ?” 

He  paused.  And  soon  the  wildness  passed. 
Then  came  the  tingling  flush  of  shame. 
Remorse  and  fear  are  gone  as  fast 
“The  silly  thing’s  to  blame 
To  quit  us  so.  Tis  plain  she  loved  us  not ; 

Or  she  had  staid  a while,  and  shared  my  cot.” 

And  then  the  ribald  laughed.  The  jest. 
Though  old  and  foul,  loud  laughter  drew ; 
And  fouler  yet  came  from  the  rest 
Of  that  infernal  crew. 

Note,  Heaven,  their  blasphemy,  their  broken  trust! 
Lust  panders  murder;  murder  panders  lust! 

Now  slowly  up  they  bring  the  dead 
From  out  the  silent,  dim-lit  room. 

No  prayer  at  their  quick  burial  said; 

No  friend  to  weep  their  doom. 

The  hungry  waves  have  seized  them  one  by  one; 
And,  swallowing  down  their  prey,  go  roaring  on. 

Cries  Lee,  “We  must  not  be  betrayed; 

Tis  but  to  add  another  corse! 

Strange  words,  we’re  told,  an  ass  once  brayed : 
I’ll  never  trust  a horse ! 

Out ! throw  him  on  the  waves  alive ! — he’ll  swim ; 
For  once  a horse  shall  ride:  we  all  ride  him.” 

Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne’er  came 
As  rang  far  o’er  the  waters  wide. 

It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame: 

The  horse  is  on  the  tide ! 

As  the  waves  leave,  or  lift  him  up,  his  cry 
Comes  lower  now,  and  now  is  near  and  high. 

And  through  the  swift  waves’  yeasty  crown 
His  scared  eyes  shoot  a fiendish  light, 

And  fear  seems  wrath.  He  now  sinks  down, 
Now  heaves  again  to  sight. 

Then  drifts  away ; and  through  the  night  they  hear 
Far  off  that  dreadful  cry-  But  morn  is  near. 

Oh,  hadst  thou  known  wThat  deeds  were  done, 
When  thou  wast  shining  far  away, 

Wouldst  thou  let  fall,  calm-coming  Bun, 

Thy  warm  and  silent  ray? 

The  good  are  in  their  graves;  thon  canst  not  cheer 
Their  dark,  cold  mansions:  Sin  alone  Is  here. 

“The  deed’s  complete!  The  gold  Is  ours! 
There,  wash  away  that  bloody  stain! 

Pray,  who’d  refuse  what  fortune  Bhowers  ? 
Now,  lads,  we  lot  our  gain ! 

Must  fairly  share,  you  know,  what’s  fairly  got ! 

A truly  good  night’s  work!  Who  says  'twas  not?” 
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Not  bigger  than  a star  it  seems. 

And  now  ’tis  like  the  bloody  moon, 

And  now  it  shootB  in  hairy  streams ! 

It  moves !— Twill  reach  us  soon  ? 

A ship ! and  all  on  fire !— hull,  yard,  and  mast ! 

Her  sails  are  sheets  of  flame !— she’s  nearing  fast ! 

And  now  she  rides  upright  and  still, 

Shedding  a wild  and  lurid  light 
Around  the  cove,  on  inland  hill. 

Waking  the  gloom  of  night. 

All  breathes  of  terror!  men,  in  dumb  amaze, 

Qaze  on  each  other  in  the  horrid  blaze. 

It  scares  the  sea-birds  from  their  nests; 

They  dart  and  wheel  with  deafening  screams; 
Now  dark— and  now  their  wings  and  breasts 
Flash  back  disastrous  gleams. 

Fair  Light,  thy  looks  strange  alteration  wear;— 

The  world’s  great  comforter— why  now  its  fear? 

And  what  comes  up  above  the  wave 
So  ghastly  white?  A spectral  head! 

A horse’s  head ! (May  Heaven  save 
Those  looking  on  the  dead— 

The  waging  dead !)  There,  on  the  sea  he  stands — 
The  Spectre-Horse ! He  moves ! he  gains  the  sands ; 

And  on  he  speeds ! His  ghostly  sides 
Are  streaming  with  a cold  blue  light 
Heaven  keep  the  wits  of  him  who  rides 
The  Spectre-Horse  to-night! 

His  path  is  shining  like  a swift  ship’s  wake. 

Before  Lee’s  door  he  gleams  like  day’s  gray  break. 

The  revel  now  is  high  within ; 

It  bursts  upon  the  midnight  air. 

They  little  think,  in  mirth  and  din. 

What  spirit  waits  them  there. 

As  if  the  sky  became  a voice,  there  spread 
A sound  to  appall  the  living,  stir  the  dead. 

The  Spirit-Steed  sent  up  the  neigh : 

It  seemed  the  living  trump  of  hell, 

Sounding  to  call  the  damned  away 
To  join  the  host  that  fell. 

It  rang  along  the  vaulted  sky:  the  shore 
Jarred  hard,  as  when  the  thronging  surges  roar. 

It  rang  in  ears  that  knew  the  sound ; 

And  hot,  flushed  cheeks  are  blanched  with  fear. 
Ha!  why  does  Lee  look  wildly  round? 

Thinks  he  the  drowned  horee  near? 

He  drops  his  cup— his  lip9  are  stiff  with  fright 
Nay,  sit  thee  down ; it  is  thy  banquet  night 

44 I can  not  sit;  I needs  must  go: 

The  spell  is  on  my  spirit  now. 

I go  to  dread— I go  to  woe!” 

Oh,  who  bo  weak  as  thou, 

Strong  man ! His  hoofs  upon  the  door-stone,  see, 
The  Shadow  stands!  His  eyes  are  on  thee,  Lee! 

Thy  hair  pricks  up ! — 11  Oh,  I must  bear 
His  damp,  cold  breath!  It  chills  my  frame! 
His  eyes— their  near  and  dreadful  glare 
Speaks  that  I must  not  name!” 

Art  mad  to  mount  that  Horse !— 41 A power  within, 

I must  obey,  cries,  4 Mount  thee,  man  of  sin !’  ” 

He’s  now  upon  the  Spectre’s  back, 

With  rein  of  silk  and  curb  of  gold. 

Tis  fearful  speed !— the  rein  is  slack 
Within  his  senseless  hold ; 

Borne  by  an  unseen  power,  right  on  he  rides. 

Yet  touches  not  the  Shadow-Beast  he  strides. 

He  goes  with  Bpeed ; he  goes  with  dread ! 

And  now  they’re  on  the  hanging  steep! 

And  now,  the  living  and  the  dead, 

They’ll  make  the  horrid  leap ! 

The  Horse  stops  short— his  feet  are  on  the  verge! 

He  stands,  like  marble,  high  above  the  surge. 


And  nigh  the  tall  ship’s  burning  on, 

, With  red-hot  spars,  and  crackling  flame; 
From  hull  to  gallant,  nothing’s  gone: 

She  burns,  and  yet’s  the  same! 

Her  hot,  red  flame  is  beating,  all  the  night. 

On  man  and  Horse,  in  their  cold,  phosphor  light. 

Through  that  cold  light  the  fearfnl  man 
Sits  looking  on  the  burning  ship. 

Wilt  ever  rail  again,  or  ban  ? 

How  fast  he  moves  the  lip! 

And  yet  he  does  not  speak,  or  make  a sound. 

What  see  yon,  Lee?  the  bodies  of  the  drowned? 

44 1 look  where  mortal  man  may  not— 

Dowm  to  the  chambers  of  the  deep. 

I see  the  dead,  long,  long  forgot ; 

I see  them  in  their  sleep. 

A dreadful  power  is  mine,  which  none  can  know, 
Save  he  who  leagues  his  soul  with  death  and  woe/ 

Thou  mild,  sad  mother,  silent  moon, 

Thy  last  low,  melancholy  ray 

Shines  toward  him.  Quit  him  not  so  soon 

Mother,  in  mercy  stay  1 

Despair  and  death  are  with  him;  and  canst  thou, 
With  that  kind,  earthward  look,  go  leave  him  now? 

Oh,  ,thou  wast  born  for  worlds  of  love ; 
Making  more  lovely  in  thy  shine 
Whate’er  thou  look’st  on:  hosts  above, 

In  that  soft  light  of  thine, 

Burn  softer;  earth,  in  silvery  veil,  seems  heaven. 
Thou’rt  going  dowm !— hast  left  him  unforgiven  1 

The  far,  low  west  is  bright  no  more. 

How  still  it  is!  No  sound  is  heard 
At  sea  or  all  along  the  shore 
But  cry  of  passing  bird. 

Thou  living  thing— and  dar’st  thon  come  so  near 
These  wild  and  ghastly  shapes  of  death  and  fear? 


The  gull  has  found  her  place  ou  shore ; 

The  sun  gone  down  again  to  rest;  0 

And  all  is  still  bat  ocean’s  roar: 

There  stands  the  man  unblest 
But  see,  he  moves— he  turns,  as  asking  where 
His  mates.  Why  looks  he  with  that  piteous  stare? 


And  long  that  thick,  red  light  has  shone 
On  stem,  dark  rocks,  and  deep,  still  bay, 
On  man  and  Horse  that  seem  of  stone, 

So  motionless  are  they. 

But  now  Its  lurid  fire  less  fiercely  burns: 

The  night  is  going— faint,  gray  dawn  returns. 

That  Spectre-Steed  now  slowly  pales. 
Now  changes  like  the  moon-lit  clond; 
That  cold,  thin  light  uow  slowly  fails, 
Which  wrapped  them  like  a shroud. 

Both  ship  and  Horse  are  fading  into  air. 

Lost,  mazed,  alone,  see,  Lee  is  standing  there ! 

The  morning  air  blowrs  fresh  on  him ; 
The  waves  are  dancing  in  his  Bight ; 

The  sea-birds  call,  and  wheel,  and  skim. 
O blessed  morning  light  1 
He  doth  not  hear  their  joyous  call ; he  sees 
No  beauty  in  the  wave,  nor  feels  the  breeze. 

For  he’s  accursed  from  all  that’s  good ; 
He  ne’er  must  know  its  healing  power. 
The  sinner  on  his  sin  shall  brood, 

And  wait,  alone,  his  hoar. 

A stranger  to  earth’s  beauty,  human  lovo— 

No  rest  below  for  him,  no  hope  above! 

The  sun  bcabJ  hot  upon  his  head. 

He  stands  beneath  the  brood,  fierce  blaze, 
As  stiff  and  cold  as  one  that’s  dead : 

A troubled,  dreamy  maze 
Of  some  unearthly  horror,  all  he  knows— 

Of  some  wild  horror  past,  and  coming  woes. 
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Go,  jgjef  jv  borne,  and  end  your  mirth ! 
Go,  call  the  reveler*  again; 

Thvyro  fled  the  I*!**,  and  o’er  the  earth 
An*  wanderers,  like.  Cain. 

Aa  he  hi#  dwr-trtpbe  passed  the  air  blew  chill. 
The  wine  is  on  the  board ; Lee,  lake  your  fill  I 


Time  passes  on.  and  he  grows  bold ; 

Hfs  eye  b ftenre;  bb  oaths  are  fond : 

None  dan;  frvm  !>*?  the  hand  wiUrhofd ; 
Fie  rules  and  «* offs  the  crowd, 
still  at  bean  there  lie*  a secret  fear: 
now  the  year  * dread  round  is  drawing  near. 


il  There’s  none  to  meet  me,  none  to  cheer : 
The  seat*  are  empty— lights  burned  out; 
And  I,  adorn*,  must  sit  me  here: 

Would  I could  bear  th«r  about  r 
He  neVr  *hall  bear  It  more— more  taste  his  wind 
Silent  he  sits  within  the  still  tnoomhiae. 


Day  came  again ; and  up  be  rose, 

A weary  man,  from  life  lone  toward; 

Nor  merry  feast  nor  sweet  repose 
Did  that  long  night  afford. 

No  shadowy  coming  night  to  bring  him  rest— 
No  dawn  to  chase  the  darkbese  of  his  breast  1 


He  laughs,  but  he  is  sick  at  heart ; 

He  swears,  hot  he  turns  deadly  pale; 

Hb  re*tle*e  eye  and  sudden  start— 

They  tell  the  dreadinl  tale 
That  will  be  told : il  needs  no  word*  from  thee, 
Thou  self-sold  slave  to  fear  and  misery. 


He  walks  within  !b<*  day1*  full  glare 
A darkened  man.  Where'er  hr  cornea 
All  shun  him.  Children  peep  and  stare; 
Tturo,  Irigtibmed;  ftfetrk.  their  h»mo*. 
Through  all  the  crowd  A thrilling  b&ft&t,  ran. 
They  point  and  say,  11  There  goet  the  wicked  man 


Brmd~*)ftve  0y  r the  light  l 

4<TJa*  take  me,  take  me  from  ft*  blare  l'1 
Nay,  thou  mtud  ride  the  Steed  to-night  1 
But  other  weary  duyw 

And  nights  roust  shine  ana  darken  o’er  thy  head 
Em  thou  shalt  go  with  him  to  moot  the  dead. 


‘ALL  Mir*  nut.  cnrLD&ax  pejh*  and  stahe/' 


lie  turns,  ami  curses  in  his  wrath 
Both  man  and  child ; then  hast**  awny 
Shoreward,  or  takes  some  gloomy  path ; 
But  there  be  can  not  stay : 

Terror  and  madness  drive  him  back  to  men; 
iiis  hate  of  man  to  sot: cade  again. 
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Again  rim  ship  light*  ail  the  land  *. 

JpS  J-»*-c  UU5  tipccmvitensi ; 

Ag3«0  upon  tip?  d^if  tht^r  fttwnli. 

Thif*  once..  in  be  noised  l— 

Gonft  aftlji  wal hut Ijm&  ia#  bop?  fa  oVr; 
Nor  iAQgli,  nor  1$$$$  nor  **£$  cuu  help  him  more. 


AgO  i\it  the  ehihglR  now  he  $it»f 
And  roll®  the  pebble*  ’heath  hi*  hand*  ; 

Now  walks  the  beach ; now  stops  lip  0ia, 
And  scores  the  einooth  vrct  Kundft; 

Thvt*  mfc  each  cliff  and  oo m and  ml  that  bounds 
The  Iflk?,'  then  home  Iron*  many  weary  roomie. 


They  usk  him  why  he  wanders  ko. 
JP'n'OTi  tlnf  to  dpy;  thr  r.rtevon  tUrund. 
“1  wUb~t  wit&  ti m I might  go  l 
But  1 woaid  g»>  by  land  •; 

And  thefts  no  w hy  thf.i  T 'can  ftud 


. 4*^Ut?u.v-si  twice  nave  cbtoe  to  ibce. 

OAce  toiJK^od  tlieu  a dreadful  way! 

And  tb‘>a  must  go  with  mi  *’’ 

Av,  ding  to  w«rth  m sailor  Vu  rhe  rock  t 
S*i>-t$wepk  ArWbstd  4ay&'&  the  tiviucudouft  shock, 


And  theftfc -n.O-  way  that  X can  And;  Tve  trh*3 
AH  day  aud/hight  i^—tli?  Howard  looked,  and  rigb^, 


Be  ibno  m.nkt  ioofee  Itfy  holt 

And  go  With  J)eati>;  hot  bixiallMi  ^hc  la 


Whok  sitting  on  ehfjt  long,  idack  ledge. 
Which  makes  an  far  tori  fcih?,Wnj 
FedHng  tiio.  kelp*  weed  on  its  edge? 
Poor,  idle  Matthew  Lewi 
So  weak  anil  pal?  I A year  and  lime  more. 
And  bravely  did  he  lord  It  round  the  tdmiVv  f 


He  vk»w»  tbo  »Wp»  timt  come  and  go, 

Loohir#  -ho  like-  in  IB  the  things; 

Oil  l ‘tie  a proud  <Md  gaiiunt  show 
1'4  bxight  a fid  bAtfuhsproul  wings. 

Making  it  light  around  them,  jm  they  keep 
Thjeie^AinJe  rigidUMiwfifd  through  the  tuisouLded  deep. 


rnzKK  » no  way  to * r i o*K  tpq«;  i\t>  atenm- 
■*XI.  mt  #'&y  JNiehtl.V-Ut  6EAW\A3»  !AA>KBtV»  A7*I>  .ma&SR ' 
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At>1  sarbrbe  \b*  ttL r-off  *& lift 
TVir  hj5ck5  its  Ions:  *r««i  narrow  Its?. 
TV  Nrrakf-r*  about  mhi  ir*p  «wi  siufV 
And  IV  ^v-Arkuni*  briR*' 

Us  to  Ubv  *ir:  tVn  reab  to  mlmJc  Girlie: 

Giad  &v%lxnta  of  u>:  set.  tad  jail  ot  Hit  ■ — 


And  now  tbr  Tr-tM  -wtlrt  tiktcr? 

F^raic^  * dial  cirtmlc.  &*.&— 
Enomoz*  tjbuc£  TVre  if  no  eroajv : 
Tb*  ck**  Tppyn  lb#  ^hc4- 
Lw  kiKvfew  bat  r*»  et«t  px**.— VTbr  m;xl  bis 
T&e  a&ip  In*  rinsrrd  H.  Ia%  *ex  go* 


T*4  to  lor.  R?  *1r*  *>w : 

Jfil  fefrafrirtMfr  »x  w^x  ft*  *>.<•»  • 

Borar  &n*m  by  rot  a T»o*rv— 

TV>usb  ir^ii.  (•**»*  ii.?*** 

TS^t  tefcrfcjc  *>b»  bcw  bx*  ^rr-rfy  Ifefexta  cjr*v*„ 
Xi4  r*?  wcrts,  be  l vtifc  ib$  g?%Y< ; 


TV  »r  I* 

Ti/f  'j<r$  £*«▼*  off  tfer 

*-r%  tf*+  m-via* 

TV;t  «hH  *»*!  sB-y.Jwtwi  rwri 
of  hinti**-  *.o  tv;?  — *1.  b?w,  1 v<? 

oa  <%£L  — No*  jtt  ‘—I  fca*w*  asjf  tiraw  i*  c<?ii 
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THE  BUCCANEER- 


In  thick  dftfU  nlg&i  he\i  take  id* 

High  up  the  eljffa;  and  feel  them  shake* 

An  swung  the  eea  v im  heavy  beat 
fhduw,  and  hear  it  break 

Wtih  wva^i  r<m  r,  then  pause  and  put  her  strengths 
Anil  then  oome  tumbling  in  its  swollen  length. 

Hut  t\«  no  more  shall  linnet  the  bunch, 

Sor  «Jt  upon  the  tall  clltt’a  crown, 

Norgo  thu  round  ot  dll  that  reach, 


And  tvhferF.ih-  same  np  slowly  earoe 
The  /mm  out  t he.  $<>iw 

Ami  lie  re  lv.  :'  Hih  pale  aides  flame. 

H*$i;  menf  itufe  shortly,  Lee. 

He  -twr«(l.n  the  water*  a*  a solid  floor; 
lie's  moving  un.  Lte  waits. him  at  the  door. 


Ttxey'ro  mch— u I’ kno^r  thou  corn’s!  for  trie/ 
Uvs  spirit  ip  the  Spectre  Hiiici r 
M1  Umw  that  f mm  git  with  theo: 

Take  me  nor  to  the  ilu*«<V 
It  wu*  not  1 alone  that  did  Hie  deed  ’ ’— 

Dreadful  # i hni  8t>p»n 

Lee  ran  not  turn.  Ttrue  f*  a f.or^u 
In  Uj.U  Used  tiviv  Which  iH»)d&  iiUj>  Mod..  • 
How  slid  lifH$  stand,  the  hum ; ; 
Thhvo  H«>ur  itr  aH>W;r  p&vM  . . 

'*  Oh,  spare  tim 

’"Th.  time  .is  e<«me— 1 airiat  not  go  alone.1' 

’Wm  weak  and  fuinh  OVt>  let  iru»  HuyT\ 


I*  or  uteldy  ait  hiked  own. 

Watching  .the  swaybifc another  day 
And  he1}!  have . £biv  tar  hence  that  dread! nl  way. 

.TV^hfgfctTfcff  eWtnrd  nninber’a  t.okL 
}4  TwK*c  have  1 emm*  lor  thee/’  lr  e?iid. 

V Ohc^  more,  and.  noiiv  stmll  thee  heboid. 

. Clomp  ’ live  mu  :-to  the  dead/* 

So  gutlindn^  aightj 

Yet  fiick  and  weary  of  tbo  toft*  ivUpv  light. 

Again  he  Pits  in  that  stilt  room; 

All  day  he  JkUirs  at  that  *iilll  VuiRrd  ; 

$ooe  to  bring  eomiOH  lo  tils  ijloom, 

Or  npeak:  n friend ly  wntil.  §$$$.? 

Weakened  with  tear,  lone,  Umjhted  by  remofjOv  ; 
Poor,  sfuttered  tvretch,  there  waits  he  that  tede  HdiWi 

iMt  long  be  waits,  Wht'm  now  aro  gone 
JPeilk,  edsulid,  and  towtiT,,  that  . stood 
Bciihtlf itii  wiithi  the  wesf  mow  -Abohd,  . 


>:ir  >>‘urs  him  to  tin-  mm. 

Ijafn  breathe*  the  S|*»ctre  through  the  silent  night 
J?{<irco  /own  his  nostrils  streams  a xleAthly  light 

TIo's  on  the  faath ; hut  stops  not  there  ; 
UoVob  the  sea— that  dremlUO  Horn* I 
-ihngs  and  writhes  iu  wild  despair? 

' to  rain ! The  ^phii-CoreA 
liphJA  Mm  by  funri  ul  speii ; he  can  not  leap : 
Wi/idii  that  horrid  light  he  rides  Urn  duefp. 


And  bathed  thUtn  In  Ills  flood 
Of  ill ry  $ ory 7 — Sadikdi  da/Mre*  tdlf  ; 

And  duwtv  they  peak,  tower,  ytiodeU 

The  ibtrkn«*fl,  like  s dome  Uf  rfopri, 

Cetito*  up  tftf*  hfaVKhs.  T<a.  Gush  us  deniftlt- 
All  but  Mm  oeeanM  ilull,  low  tno.in. 


1ft  U^hts  the  s<yv  around  their  track— 

The  eucllng  comb,  ond  ^treUlnrk  warn  ; 

And  there  sirs  Lee  the  Spvetre’a  back ; 

Ofipai  gone  ! and  ndim  to  savol 
They’re  »Hi*eu  no  more;  the  night  has  shut  them  In, 
ttuy  have  pity  on  thee,  man  ot  ftlu  l 

The  earth  h>m  yr fished  avvny  Sts  stain ; 

Thn  sealed-ftp:  sky  hre  iking  fprthi 
Mnsh’rinc  if;*  glorious  hose*  again, 

From*  the  far  south  und  north  : 

TlV*  rl'Hnblng  >noon  play*?  on  Mm  rippling  eni. 

— . vv  hjilUf  t <»n  its  w in  era  ridoth  iMli 


Dow  hitnt  be  xfmwe*  his  bnJuUh! 

He  shmltlurv  as  he  fxvte  the  working  IPowof., 
Armiae  Lee!  up!  man  the-  cor  thine  hour! 

Tia  eihHc  at  hand:  for  there,  once  more. 
Tim  huriilng  Ship/  Wide  sheets  of  flame 
And  slvifrjd  Urc  ^lie  showed  before— 
Twice  tbu?  she  fifther  cxtine : 

Bat  now  she  rolls  a naked  hulk,  afld  throwi 
A wasting  light ; then.  seMhfig,  do\tu  shu  guvsc 


ytie  <u.p*MA\\  iyoo.v  riAva'  nifc  'airpuko  ifsA.- 
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DOWN  THE  DANUBE. 

Bt  J I'NIES  HENRI  BROWNE, 

[.first  |)apcc.] 


THE  IKON  GATR  OS  THE  D AVCU&,  KEaR  OBSOVA,  IN  WA.LLACHIA. 

considered  abroad  the  ] added  to  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
Europe.  Almost  every  j Rhine — the  Danube  easily  out  strips  itsrivnls, 
veled  on  it  rehearses  its  | and  rolls  through  its  broad  chancels  majes- 
> has  not  is  made  to  be-  ! tic,  glorious,  ami  triumphant,  after  all  its 
f its  l>eaiitiee.  that  he  yet  windings  and  interruptions,  to  lose  itself  in 

It  is  always  so.  One  the  waves  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Though  far 
to  another  on  what  the  more  tort nous  and  broken  in  its  course,  it  is 
)wf  impels  him  to  mourn  the  Mississippi  of  the  Continent,  vividly  re- 
neglected  and  time  mis-  calling  in  many  parts  the  Father  of  Waters. 

The  mighty  river  reproduces  all  the  noted 
in  quest  ion  ably  beautiful,  streams  both  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
due,  as  Strauss’s  popular  and  floating  over  its  checkered  surface  I 
t.  Its  descent,  properly  have  often  thought,  “This  is  the  Hudson; 
live  as  it  is  pleasurable,  that  is  the  Juniata;  see  the  Susquehanna ; 
ou  to  many  curious  and  observe  the  Missouri ; here  is  the  St.  Law- 
» great  diversity  of  seen-  rence;  there  the  Moselle;  we  have  reached. 
! Westing  characters  and  the  Volga;  we  are  passing  down  the  Elbe; 
nationalities.  behold  the  To  ; and  yonder  is  the  Rhine  P 

lodes  almost  all  that  is  It  is  remarkable  how  much  travel  fresh- 
dher  rivers  of  the  Conti-  e ns  on r geography.  Until  l had  begun  to 
place,  it  represents  to  an  study  the  Danube  in  the  hook  of  Nature,  1 
daima  to  he.  It  is  not  a had  well-nigh  forgotten  that  it  owes  its  ori- 
tic ant  strain,  like  the  ; gin  to  the  Brege  and  the  Brigaeh,  two  small 
% or  the  Amo;  it  really  streams  rising  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
l a vast  volume  of  it.  and  Black  Forest,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 

1 as  a rf.*sjH?c table  river  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  twenty -nine  hun- 
f large  ideas  and  splendid  \ deed  feet  above  the  sea.  They  unite  at  the 
arger  than  the  Volga,  the  j village  of  Donaneschingen  : and  in  the  eourt- 
eper,  and  with  every  ad-  yard  of  the  handsome  residence  of  Prince 
ry  — possessing  the*  soft  j Fiirstenl>erg  is  the  spring  which  is  declared 
ovelinesa  of  the  Moselle,  [ to  be  the  fountain-head  of  the  great  river, 
i bold  outline  of  the  Elbe,  i The  spring,  inclosed  in  a marble  basin,  is  so 
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limpid  and  pure  that  I could  not  help  drink- 
ing from  it,  as  is  the  custom  of  those  who 
visit  the  place.  An  old  German  tradition 
declares  that  he  who  slakes  his  thirst  at  the 
fountain-head  of  the  Danube  will  some  day 
be  borne  to  good  fortune  on  its  bosom. 

The  basin  of  the  river  contains,  it  is  esti- 
mated, some  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand square  miles,  while  the  direct  distance 
from  source  to  mouth  is  about  one  thousand 
miles,  and  its  complete  length,  including  all 
its  windings,  fully  twenty -five  hundred 
miles.  The  Danube  flows,  in  its  innumera- 
ble sinuosities,  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, though  its  general  course  is  from  west 
to  east.  It  goes  northeast  to  Ratisbon,  in 
Bavaria ; then  southeast  to  Waitzen,  in  Hun- 
gary ; makes  a sudden  bend  there  nearly  due 
south  to  its  conjunction  with  the  Drave,  in 
Sclavonia,  whence  it  runs  southeast  to  Bel- 
grade, in  Servia ; continues  its  general  east- 
ern course  to  its  confluence  with  the  Bereska, 
and  extends  to  Orsova.  There  it  takes  an 
abrupt  turn  to  the  southeast  and  enters  the 
Turkish  provinces,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Wallochia  and  Bulgaria.  At  Ras- 
sova,  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Wal- 
lachia,  it  flows  almost  directly  north  to  Ga- 
latz,  in  Moldavia,  where  it  again  bends  to 
the  southeast,  and  eighty  miles  further  emp- 
ties into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  great  basin  of  the  Danube  is  divided 
into  four  minor  basins.  The  first  consists 
of  a pentagonal  plateau,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  broad,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  sea-level,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  embracing  part  of  the  principality  of 
Hoheuzollern,  a portion  of  WiirtembeVg,  and 
most  of  Bavaria.  The  second  basin  lies  with- 
in the  domain  of  Austria,  Vienna  being  near- 
ly a central  point,  and  is  bounded  on  every 
side  by  lofty  mountains.  The  third  basin 
comprises  Hungary,  east  of  Waitzen,  with 
the  principality  of  Transylvania,  forming 
a vast  plain  less  than  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  fourth  basin,  composed 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  with  a portion 
of  Bessarabia  and  Bulgaria,  is  so  fiat  as  to 
be  inundated  and  very  marshy  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  The  first  basin  is  the 
most  fertile  and  populous,  the  second  rich  in 
minerals  and  possessed  of  one  of  the  best  cli- 
mates in  Europe,  while  the  third  abounds  in 
morasses  and  sandy  wastes,  and  the  fourth 
is  of  much  the  same  character. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Danube  are  numer- 
ous: the  Iser,  Lech,  Morava,  Ens,  Save, 
Drave,  Aluta,  and  Sereth.  It  varies  in  width 
from  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  (that  is 
its  measurement  at  Ulm)  to  t wenty-two  hun- 
dred yards — its  greatest  breadth  in  the 
Turkish  provinces — and  in  Bulgaria,  below 
Hirsova,  it  expands  into  the  proportions  of 
a sea,  and  is  studded  with  islands.  The  riv- 
er may  be  called  navigable  for  steamers  from 


Ulm  to  the  Euxine,  though  shallows,  rapids, 
and  sand-bars  not  infrequently  render  naviga- 
tion difficult.  Between  Drenkova  and  Scala- 
Kladova  are  the  three  great  rapids,  the  chief 
and  lowest  of  which  is  the  famous  cataract 
known  as  the  Iron  Gate ; but  they  no  longer 
make  the  passage  impossible  in  these  days 
of  steamers,  nor  compel  debarkation,  as  they 
once  did,  to  the  discomfort  of  travelers.  The 
Iron  Gate  is  the  grandest  and  most  interest- 
ing bit  of  scenery  on  the  lower  Danube. 
There  the  river  rushes  through  a narrow 
channel  between  vast  and  frowning  rocks 
with  tremendous  rapidity,  forming  a series 
of  treacherous  eddies,  wild  whirlpools,  and 
lesser  cascades.  The  Gate  is  more  impressive 
as  a spectacle  than  any  thing  of  the  samo 
kind  on  the  Continent,  quite  eclipsing  the 
picturesque  Rhine  Falls,  near  Schafi'hausen, 
by  the  greater  height  of  the  rocks  and  the 
far  superior  savageness  of  the  surroundings. 
Its  nearly  vertical  falls  of  nine  feet  each  look 
extremely  dangerous,  and  it  seems  some- 
times as  if  the  vessel  in  the  boiling  aud  roar- 
ing torrent  could  not  escape.  The  peril, 
however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rarity  of  accidents  when  boats 
descend  the  rapids  during  daylight,  and  un- 
der the  guidance  of  competent  pilots. 

Steam  navigation  was  introduced  into  the 
Danube  about  forty  years  ago.  Before  that 
time  the  current  was  so  rapid  that  the  boats 
making  the  descent  were  seldom  taken  back, 
but  were  broken  up  by  the  owners,  after  the 
manner  of  our  flat-boats  on  the  Southwestern 
waters.  The  current  in  many  places  above 
Orsova  is  so  swift  that  nothing  save  steam 
can  stem  it ; but  below  that  point  the  stream 
is  generally  gentle  and  equable.  The  river 
receives  in  all  some  sixty  navigable  affluents, 
and  the  volume  of  water  it  pours  into  the 
Euxine  through  its  four  mouths  or  channels, 
called  the  Kilia,  Stamboul,  Sulineh,  and  the 
Edrillis,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  volume  of 
all  the  other  streams  emptying  into  the  same 
sea.  The  trade  of  the  Danube  is  steadily 
and  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  number  of 
merchant  vessels  which  go  down  the  river 
annually  is  now  estimated  at  twenty-five 
hundred. 

Having  elected  to  make  as  much  of  the 
water  journey  as  possible,  I went  to  Ulm, 
and  having  ample  leisure,  I occupied  two  or 
three  days  in  making  myself  acquainted  with 
the  old  imperial  city.  Though  its  population 
is  twenty-three  thousand,  it  is  little  more 
than  a fortress  of  WUrtemberg,  and  yet  its 
dullness  is  relieved  by  a quaintness  which 
renders  it  attractive.  The  MUnster,  founded 
five  centuries  ago,  is  regarded  os  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  churches  in  Germany.  The  tow- 
er, two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  is  very 
handsome,  though  still  unfinished,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  architect  having  been  to  carry  it 
to  twice  its  present  altitude.  It  commands 
a fine  view  in  clear  weather,  and  if  you  go 
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the  loaf  until  they  had  secured  tho  money. 
No  doubt  this  habit  had  its  origin  during 
some  medieval  famine,  and  the  bakers  to 
this  day  have  been  unable  to  discover  that 
the  famine  does  not  still  continue. 

From  Ulm  to  Ratislxm  — a distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles — the  Danube 
in  not  remarkable  except  for  its  pleasant 
banks,  fertile  plantations,  and  drowsy  Ger- 
man towns ; but  in  fair  summer  weather  the 
panorama  from  the  little  steamer's  deck  is 
very  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

Ratislmn,  or  Regensburg,  as  the  Teutons 
term  it,  on  account  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  at  that  point  with  the  Regen,  whs 
once  tho  most  flourishing  and  most  popu- 
lous city  of  Sdhthern  Germany.  It  declined 
after  the  fifteenth  century  ; hut  from  U$3 
to  1808  it  was  the  permanent  seat  of  the  im- 
perial diet.  Its  inhabitants  now  number 
jfcioiim  twenty-eight  1 bousand.  In  t he  St  her- 
erstrasse  are  many  medieval  houses,  which 
still  retain  the  imperial  eagle,  the  lion  of  St* 
Mark,  and  other  armorial  bearings,  represent- 
ing the  former  residences  of  the  embassadors 
to  the  diet.  I noticed  there,  for  the  first  time 
in  Germany — they  arc  to  he  seen  nowhere  else 
in  that  country— that  a number  of  the  dwell- 
ings have  towers  of  defense,  which  were 
erected  by  the  old  nobility  hi  times  when 
there  was  need  of  such  protection.  The 
Goldene  Therm, in  the  Wallstrasse,  the  Go- 
liath. the  ancient  residence  of  the  once  pow- 
erful Auer  family,  and  the  Goldene*  Krenz, 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous  for  this 


up  when  it  is  cloudy,  you  may  comfort  your- 
self with  the  thought  that  the  Emperor  Max- 
intiliau,  who,  according  to  an  inscription  on 
tho  north  side,  did  the  same  thing  iu  1492, 
may  have  had  no  better  fortune  than  your- 
self. The  body  of  the  cathedral  exceeds  that 
at  Speyer — where  the  first  protest  was  made, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name  Protestant — and 
is  inferior  only  to  the  world-renowned  edi- 
fice at  Cologne.  The  pulpit  s^nd  shriue  are 
beautifully  curved  in  stone,  ami  the  organ, 
the  largest  iu  Germany,  has  an  admirable 
blending  of  sweetness  and  strength. 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
qnite  harmonious  with  the  curious  and  un- 
til pie  buildings.  The  inhabitants  preserve 
many  of  the  customs  of  centuries  past,  and 
look  ns  if  they  had  just  been  awakened  from 
a sleep  with  the  Middle  Ages.  One  of  their 
jubilant*  recreations  is  to  walk  and  caper 
about  on  stilts*  under  the  impression,  per- 
haps, that,  mounted  on  wooden  legs,  they 
are  further  removed  than  they  would  he 
otherwise  from  the  imetto geniality  of  the 
present  century.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren alike  indulge  in  this  awkward  amuse- 
ment, .and  imagine  it  capital  sport. 

Honest  as  the  Germans  naturally  are,  the 
tradesmen  of  Ulm  appear  little  disposed  to 
trust  their  customers,  rarely  Jetting  any 
thing  go  ont  of  their  hands  tin  til  they  have 
received  its  price.  I observed  that  the  cus- 
tom of  the  bakers  ns  to  sell  bread  t hrough  a 
stnuli  wicket,  and  that  they  never  released 
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martial  stylo  of  architecture.  The  last- 
named  house  is  wow  a hotel  (I  made  it  my 
abiding* place  while  in  that  city),  and  is 
noted  as  the  roof  under  which  Charles  V. 
lodged  in  1546,  and  under  which  the  beauti- 
ful hostess,  Barbara  lllmnborg,  iu  the  fol- 
lowing year,  gave  birth  to  the  emperor's 
son,  Don  John  of  Austria. 

Eatisbon  is  full  of  historic  and  art  asso- 
ciations. St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  is  a noble 
Gothic  structure,  remark  abb*  for  its  beau- 
tiful facade  and  richly  carved  projecting 
porch.  On  the  north  side  of  the  transept 
is  the  Asses'  Tower,  tip  whose  winding  but 
stepless  os  cent,  the  materials  for  building 
the  church  were  carried  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  The  spires  of  the  cathedral,  which 
have  long  stood  unfinished,  arc?  now  in  proc- 
ess of  completion.  The  grotesque  and  taw- 
dry decorations  that  for  a loug  while  marred 
the  interior  of  the  edifice  have  been  re- 
moved, and  symmetry  and  elegance  have 
taken  their  place*  The  church  and  its  clois- 
ters contain  a number  of  handsome  monu- 
ments, tombstones,  and  sarcophagi. 

The  Rathhaus,  or  Town -hall,  a gloomy 
and  ungraceful  pile,  was  mostly  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  imperial  diet  held 
its  sessions  there  from  1663  to  1806,  and  the 


saloons  of  the  diet  have  not  been  altered, 
and  still  contain  the  benches,  arm-chairs, 
and  tables  used  by  the  embassadors.  The 
dismal  dungeons  in  which  prisoners  were 
tortured  are  shown  for  a fee;  and  ou  going 
into  them  I noticed  the  bench  of  the  judge, 
protected  by  an  iron  grating  lest  be  might 
be  killed — as  he  deserved  to  be — by  the  mis- 
erable wretches  in  whose  suffering  he  de- 
lighted. There  are  the  rack,  the  wheel,  the 
thumb-screw,  the  spiked  helmet,  the  burn- 
ing pincers,  the  fiery  cowl,  the  straining- 
cord,  the  bone-crusher,  the  fiery  furnace,  and 
all  those  implements  of  torment  which  wo 
blush  to  think  were  freely  used  by  our  an- 
cestors little  more  than  a century  ago.  The 
collection  of  devilish  devices  for  producing 
pain  is  larger  at  Eatisbon  than  at  the  Na- 
tional Museum  in  Munich,  or  the  Arsenal  in 
Venice. 

In  the  Furstengarten,  at  the  back  of  the 
palace,  in  a small  circular  temple,  is  a bust 
of  Kepler,  the  renowned  astronomer,  who 
died  them  in  1630.  A stone  bridge  six  cen- 
turies old  connects  Eatisbon  with  Stadt  and 
Hof  (almost  entirely  burned  down  by  the 
French  in  1809),  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Danufie. 

The  beer  of  Eatisbon  is  held  in  high  re- 
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pnte,  and  the  citizens  and  their  neighbors  [ eight  millions  of  florins  (about  #3,400,000). 
drink  it  to  excess.  Though  much  less  agree-  | This  magnificent  structure,  two  hundred  and 
able  to  my  palate  than  the  Munich  beer— t lie  j thirty  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  five 
nectar  of  malt  liquors — I was  glad  to  visit  j broad,  is  modeled  after  the  eternal  Parthe- 
non, massively  built  of  unpolished  gray 
marble,  and  surrounded  by  fifty -two  Doric 
columns.  Above  the  columns  in  front  and 
rear  are  pediments,  with  groups  in  marble 
illustrating  Teu toui c glories.  The  interior, 
of  the  Ionic  order,  is  a grand  hall,  richly 
decorated,  and  lighted  from  above.  The 
beams  of  the  ceiling  seem  to  be  supported 
by  Valkyriaa,  tbe  warrior- virgins,  awful  and 
fascinating  ministers  to  heroes,  presiding 
over  battles,  and  marking  out  those  des- 
Tbe  hall  is  encircled  by 
a frieze  representing  the  history  and  life  of 
the  Teutonic  race  down  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  is  ornamented  with 
busts  of  celebrated  Germans,  among  them 
Henry  the  Fowler,  Frederick  Barbaroesa, 
Rudolph  of  Hapaburg,  Gutenberg,  Martin 
Luther,  Albrecht  Dlirer,  Wallenstein,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  Bliicher,  Radetzky,  Lessing, 
Mozart,  Kant,  Goethe,  Humboldt,  and  many 
others  famous  as  rulers^  warriors,  artists,  and 
philosophers.  w 

The  combination  of  Greek  architecture 
with  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology  and 
historic  characters  almost  contemporaneous 
is,  as  may  be  supposed,  somew  hat  incongru- 
ous, but  tbe  general  eftbet  of  the  interior  is 
decidedly  striking. 

From  the  hill  on  which  the  Valhalla 


nans.  They  go  there  ua  tauiiJy  groups,  es- 
pecially in  the  evening,  and  spend  hours 
with  pipes  and  gossip  over  their  generous 
and  foaming  mugs.  For  a few  kroutzers 
they  purchase  more  genuine  pleasure  than 
we  of  thin  Western  hemisphere  could  with  fined  to  be  slain, 
their  earnings  for  a whole  year. 

A few  miles  east,  of  Ratusbon  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Donaustauf,  and  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  the  ebAtenu  and  gardens  of  the 
Prince  of  Tlmra  ami  Taxis,  Perched  on  a 
Steep  limestone  rack  towering  above  the 
village  is  the  ruined  fortress  of  Stauf  (the 
Swedes  destroyed  it  in  1034),  from  which  a 
broader  and  even  more  beautiful  panorama 
is  unrolled  than  from  the  famous  Valhalla. 

This  German  temple  of  fame  is  built  on 
the  summit  of  a hill  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  foundation  was  laid  in  1830  by  the  ec- 
centric King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  became  so  infatuated  with 
Lola  M outer,  during  her  residence  in  Munich. 

It  was  completed  twelve  years  afterward,  in 
accordance  w ith  designs  by  Kleuze,  and  cost 
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i3i»  Jhh,  ftfteen  Imntlml  foal  KklA,  .exceed^ 
(too  bmultb  by  iifty  .yard ft. 

Tim  ylo  rite  ;tlompiiM-2),  oboe  a res  * 

ideuce  of  the  canons,  iis  the,  plaAe 

wbyre  religicuu* .'tolc^r^t jiesi:  ■ w>Jts  .&:i^i 
$i  ;b>$  Ifc*  Tr^tity  itf  Pa&aii  between  Charte* 
V.  and  the  Elector  Aiuurieo  of  Saxony.  A 
vrcinttett  bridge,  Supported  by;  £ 
trmse*.  mum*  the  Inn  (u  lan^tadt.  From 
that  suburb  a broad  jiath  lead*  to  thepil- 
griia^g^  church  ivf.Jtariabilfj  w hose  \i.*»wi  bide 
w retiebtal  tiifmigb a ef***eret)  pRs.$agel*y  two 
hundred  and  ve  steps.  ,The  church. 

tunny  vmivc  r^bd*,  am)  a\\ f.racta 
niminrou^  who  fitMpiphtly  g<> 

tip  the  KtauAVijiy  Ou  -tlieir*  :kii*«;r%,-  ir<*iieviilg  ' 
flial  the  • aniijy; '■'$$:  J^riAg  of  tn*W4; 

mid  putt  moat*  ife  soixiekow  eftteadftiiH;  in  se- 
emmg  pardon  ipr^in*. 

The  fortress  «>f  Obeth.-tu.s  at  tiu  summit 
of  a wooded  height  of»  tie  left  bank  of  tin* 
ri  yer*  rjppo^itb  • yEnfwfMi,  off du  tea&r yeti  ifth tliig 
tin*,  civic  tirbt'i*  of  tiir Middle  Ages  as  u ref- 
uge for  t be  dign itftriea.  Wfmii 

I handed  the  usual  tee—cighf.een  kroutzers 
r^  to  u > soldier 1/4  ghudtifit  rnt‘  t h rough  the 
njrtr^?  & . mremc.d  very  ifolkit ohA  to  ,-. leant 
ihy  namm  nativity,  nnd  profeH^ioip  fov  what 
miaou  / could,  not  d'i  v ine,  unless  lie  thought 
tbo  wait  culim  1 had  given  liitn  might  at 
mini}  distant  dia5T  prove  eouhfotlWt,  and  pm 
abUr  Fimg  in.  fcfljch  event,  to  demand  fay  sur- 
mnlid  froiii  the  Umted  Stottis  andoc  the 
intgwMional.  treaty . . ' V • • • ' ' * ; 


stabtla,  Brarrdendeil  try  groves  »f  eatfe  and 
plea^a ht  piptnemuless  the  darV.  slopes  of  the 
Bavarian  Forest,  the  winding  Danube  and 
the  fertile  plain  of  Smcobing,  with  Immiu- 
stonf  awl  ilatiiibon  to  the  rights  make  a d*> 

: UghtfuX picture.  ' •; ';•  ■.- ';. ^.;v;‘ y -v.; 

The  rivet  from  Ratteen  to  T&esat*  ifc 
rayreii  loig  attractive  titan  i t is  below  the 
latter.  The  east  lb  of  the  very  Arcemfit  torai 

of  Stniahing  was  occupied  iu  the  iife&nih 

eeutrny  f>y  Dake  Albert . vy|ty, 

Agnc^  IleriiuiivT,  the  lovely  dmightd-  at  An. 
Angsknrg  eitrizen;  I fy&.ittvfrfii nTa  father, 
f>uke  ErheBi,  ttas  so  rg- 

Vtphle  marriage  that  he-  tvmdf^rpted  the  me 
fortunate  Agne»  t&  death  during  f ile  absence 
of  her  l;<rd;  told  edited  her  to  be  thrown 
iVoai  the  bridge  iuto  Mu-  Datoibc.  If  ymr 
have  faith  and  a doriu,  .ydii  can  hoVe  the. 
ex  act  epbf  pcuu  ted.  out  for  your  eeutt  mental 
wiiTsfucf  uinjA  •' 

wixlek  foil  her  down,' 
is  pleturA^fjrimy  Hiiumed,  nlut  rt.  gTeht  kd«5pdt; 
for  thiihor*  from  tin-  Bavurimi  Fevest.  A 
bridge  twelve  h updr*T<l  foot,  iting  crossH^  the 
Mvnube  there,  mu\  n*>at  by  is  i hv  Kotteri! 
Uerg,  crowiied  eh^tl.e  .aiid  ^ 

modern  ^h^tcau. 

iWwiu— tt  Ita?  some  f#i\xn  'ibmvmuh  in*) 
habU-Hds-  -i4*  on  a rocky  tdh'gue  'of  hwl; 
formed  by  The  Tofilbmnye  of  the  inn  With 
the  Batmhei  which  \»  ate  j'oitot  Uwfv  by 
the  iithka  a^  ooo  of  thc  luosf  heautt- 

fnl  Hv4>rx  At  thAf  | itutit 
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Within  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  walk 
of  Passau  is  the  market-town  of  Hals,  ro- 
mantically resting  in  the  valley  of  the  Ilz, 
near  which  are  the  ruins  of  Hals  and  Re- 
schenstein.  I found  a walk  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  its  fine  views,  entirely  re- 
munerative. Charming  landscapes,  includ- 
ing the  Bavarian  mountains  and  the  Alps 
of  Styria  and  the  Salzkammergut,  are  to  be 
seen  from  several  heights  thereabout.  I no- 
ticed particularly  the  different  colors  of  the 
three  rivers — the  light  gray  of  the  Inn,  the 
very  dark,  almost  inky,  Hz,  and  the  yellow- 
ish-green of  the  Danube,  which  at  and  from 
that  point  may  be  said  to  establish  its  rank 
as  the  noblest  stream  in  Europe. 

The  finest  and  most  picturesque  part  of 
the  Danube  is  between  Passau  and  Pesth,  a 
distance  by  river  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles.  It  is  over  this  portion  that  seekers 
of  pictorial  scenery  pass,  though  most  trav- 
elers content  themselves  with  going  from 
Linz  to  Vienna,  as  admirers  of  the  Rhine  do 
by  steaming  from  Bingen  to  Bonn.  The 
scenery  of  the  Danube  is  grander  and  more 
imposing  than  that  of  the  Rhine,  but  being 
more  scattered  and  varied,  it  makes  le^s  im- 
pression than  if  it  were  all  presented  within 
briefer  space.  The  aridity  and  baldness 
frequently  observable  along  the  Rhine  are 
not  seen  on  the  Danube,  whose  banks  are 
generally  fringed  either  with  forest  or  rich 
pasture  land.  The  vegetation  is  more  luxu- 
riant, and  the  mountains  are  loftier  than  in 
the  Rhine  country,  but  the  poetical  and  his- 
torical associations  are  not  so  numerous. 
The  “ Nibeluirgen  Lied,”  however,  is  the 
thread  upon  which  many  fables  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Danubian  principalities  are 
strung,  the  famous  German  epic  not  being 
confined  by  any  means,  as  is  often  supposed, 
to  the  region  of  the  Rhine.  All  through  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  the  legends  of  the  “ Lied” 
are  profusely  distributed.  On  th  is  mountain 
the  beautiful  Chriemhild  weeps  for  her  mur- 
dered Siegfried,  and  in  this  valley  she  re- 
solves anew  to  avenge  his  death.  Here  she 
persuades  Etzel  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
Giinther  and  his  heroes ; there  stood  the  cas- 
tle of  Riidiger,  and  there  his  daughter,  be- 
trothed to  Gieselher,  kisses  all  the  guests 
save  the  ferocious  Hagen,  from  whom  she 
turns  with  a shudder.  On  yonder  site  was 
the  hall  in  which  all  the  Burgundians  were 
slain  save  GUnther  and  Hagen,  whose  heads 
Chriemhild  afterward  struck  off  with  Sieg- 
fried’s sword.  On  that  high  rock  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  sweeping,  swirling  river 
sat  Etzel  and  Dietrich,  sole  survivors  of  the 
terrible  contest,  and  mourned  the  beloved 
dead.  And  not  far  distant  is  the  very  spot  j 
which,  centuries  ago,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  Hildebrand  drew  from  the  wondrous  I 
queen. 

Before  quitting  Passau  on  the  steamer 
the  baggage  of  travelers  is  examined  by  the 


custom-house  officials.  Annoying  as  these 
frequent  visits  are,  they  are  never  made  half 
so  obnoxious  as  in  this  country,  where  the 
object  of  the  custom-house  seems  to  be  to 
give  needless  trouble  to  honest  travelers,  and 
to  allow  smugglers  and  deliberate  violators 
of  the  revenue  laws  to  do  as  they  please.  The 
European  officials  are  not  so  desirous  as  ours 
are  to  toss  and  tumble  the  contents  of  trunks, 
and  search  for  diamonds  in  the  toe  of  every 
soiled  stocking.  Their  investigation,  except 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  is  usually  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  If  you  have  not  to- 
bacco, cigars,  playing-cards,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  nothing  is  done  to  ruffle  your  tem- 
per, or  to  increase  your  faith  in  the  divine 
right  of  a gentleman  to  knock  down  a black- 
guard for  unprovoked  impertinence  and  gra- 
tuitous insolence. 

Leaving  Passau,  I had  a charming  retro- 
spect of  the  town  and  its  environs.  On  the 
right,  on  an  abrupt  cliff,  was  the  castle  of 
Krempelstein ; and  on  the  left  Obernzell,  the 
last  Bavarian  village,  and  renowned  for  its 
pottery.  Then  came  Yiechtenstein,  an  im- 
perial ch&teau  on  the  hill ; and  farther  an, 
abutting  on  the  river,  the  Jochenstein,  which 
has  long  been  the  boundary  between  the 
Bavarian  and  Austrian  parts  of  the  stream. 
Engelhardszell,  the  property  of  Prince  Wrede, 
but  formerly  a Benedictine  monastery,  and 
near  it  Engelszell,  once  a Cistercian  abbey, 
soon  rose  to  view.  We  passed  the  ancient 
mountain  castle,  Ranariedl,  which  is  still  in- 
habited ; the  ancient  market-town  of  We- 
senurfahr,  with  its  extensive  wine-cellars ; 
Marsbach,  with  its  ancient  tower ; and  the 
ruin  of  Wessenstein,  perched  like  a maimed 
eagle  on  a pine-girt  rock.  There  the  boat 
was  steered  round  a sharp  promontory  oppo- 
site a wooded  ravine,  and  then  by  the  Kirsch- 
baumer  castle,  destroyed  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  where  the  channel  of  the  river 
grows  much  narrower,  and  is  inclosed  be- 
tween abrupt  wooded  mountains.  The  scen- 
ery is  very  fine  at  that  point,  and  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Danube  are  so  many  that  we  no 
sooner  lost  one  landscape  than  we  came  upon 
another  of  superior  beauty.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Obermiihl  the  little  stream  of  the 
same  name  flows  into  the  Danube  from  a 
shaded  ravine  just  before  the  stately  cas- 
tle of  Nauhaus,  owned  by  Count  Taxis,  is 
reached.  Before  reaching  the  small  town  of 
Aschach  the  river  emerges  from  its  con- 
fined and  mountainous  sides,  and  widens 
over  a broad  plain,  furnishing  a pleasant 
contrast  to  its  past  severity.  The  Postling- 
berg  (eighteen  hundred  feet  high),  with  its 
airy  church,  becomes  visible,  as  do  the  snow- 
crowned  Styrian  and  Austrian  Alps — if  the' 
weather  be  clear — forming  a striking  back- 
ground to  the  southern  landscape,  with  the 
lofty  Traunstein,  an  inferior  edition  of  the 
Mattel  horn,  gleaming  through  the  distance. 
A few  minutes  later  the  vision  of  the  monnt- 
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aius  18  shut  off  by  numerous  wooded  islands 
between  which  the  Danube  flows.  All  that 
valley,  during  the  iusurm  tion  of  the  peas- 
antry of  Upper  Austria  in  1626,  was  the 
scene  of  severe  and  bloody  contests.  At 
A sc  bach,  the  bead-quarters  of  the  insurgents, 
and  at  Nauhaus,  they  literally  chained  the 
river  to  prevent  tlve  Bavarians  from  giving 
aid  to  the  Austrian  governor,  Count  Her* 
berstoin,  shut  up  with  his  forces  in  the  city 
of  Linz. 

Still  further  on  is  Efferding,  a very  old 
village,  where,  as  related  in  thdBtonty- 
first  Adventure  of  the  '**  Ntbolung*mLu*d,H 
Cliriemhikl  passed  the  night  on  her  way  to 
the  land  oft  he  Huns.  Efferdiug  is  now  at  some 
distance  from  the  river,  which  at  one  time, 
it  i»  Hiijd,  bathed  the  feet  of  the  diminutive 
town.  After  steaming  by  a few  more  ruins 
of  castles  and  abbeys,  and  several  romantic 
heights,  I perceived  the  fortifications  of 
Linz,  and  in  half  an  hour  I had  disembarked 
and  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Erzberzog 
Carl. 

Liuz,  notwithstanding  its  population  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand  and  its  excellent 
commercial  situation,  I found  to  be  very 
dull.  The  Hauptplatz,  ascending  from  the 
river,  is  a broad  and  handsome  thoroughfare, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  Trinity  Column, 
erected  by  Charles  VI,  in  1723  to  commemo- 
rate the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  pesti- 
lence. The  castle,  at  present  used  as  bar- 
racks, on  a slope  above  a bridge  crossing  the 
Danube,  w as  occupied  by  Leopold  I.  during 
the  Turkish  siege  of  Vienna  in  167 ft.  The 
Landes  Museum  holds  high  rank  with  the 


citizens  for  its  antiquities,  curiosities,  and 
portraits,  which  are  so  little  remarkable  a* 
to  he  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  The  Cap- 
uchin church,  near  the  upper  suburb  of  the 
town,  contains  the  tomb  of  Moutecuecoli,  the 
imperial  general  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Linz  are  divers 
heights  from  which  most  satisfactory  sur- 
veys of  interesting  scenery  can  be  obtained. 

I boo  it  wearied  of  the  capital*  of  Upper 
Austria,  and  again  took  steamer  for  Vienna. 
The  passage  is  usually  made  in  nine  or  ten 
hours,  and  the  boat,  leaving  nt  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  carries  you  through  by  day- 
light. The  right  bunk  of  the  Danube  below 
Linz  is  fiat  for  some  distance,  while  on  the 
left  you  see  the  village  of  Steyoregg  through 
the  trees  and  foliage  of  an  intervening  isl- 
and, and  towering  above  it  Count  Weissen- 
wolUs  castle.  The  river  thereabout  is  dot- 
ted with  islands;  then  the  right  hank  be- 
comes mountainous  as  far  as  Mauthliauseu, 
while  the  left,  in  turn,  glows  fiat.  At  Aa- 
ten  the  Augustine  abbey,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, rises  to  view,  and  near  It  the  Tillys- 
burg,  a square  building  with  towers  at.  the 
corners.  In  1623  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  presented  to  Tilly  the  castle  of  Volk- 
ersdorf,  which  was  afterward  pulled  down 
by  the  imperial  general's  nephew,  and  the 
present  castle  built  on  the  old  site.  The 
ancient  castle  of  Spielberg,  on  one  of  the 
numerous  islands  to  the  north,  is  a very 
graceful  ruin,  and  the  clustering  moss  aud 
ivy  add  to  its  effect.  At  Mauthhanson  is  a 
dying  bridge  or  bridge  of  boats  (these  struc- 
tures are  quite  common  where  the  Danube 
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nn<1  ihodii^lg  of  Fragsteiu  :•  mitandt.  *.rf  a. ftrgilh&g .id?  J£ • ~fis  popifipj)  i*eu 
jatauda  tin  n iWigke  tf  land  projecting  into  impressive  tlmt,  viewing  it  from  the  yHMiiti- 
the  ntxHytn.  ,Al  iVrdngger  the  rivet  sudden-  ei%  I cm/ld  not  help  biat'-'^km>,w ted&o Nat&fp 
ly  turns  north  v linn  tracts  and  ji&bute  odcc1  to  bt»  tiupreimst  fdaKfri  in  ark.  Horn*?  dVb 
mom  between  immutam*  covered  with  for-  j.  hundred  fret  below  the  iSirmfrt  & ateop  rock, 
esfa.  Atv^T^T4"-  thr  little  Village  looka  ^ fcur^onfrred  ‘hy  a,  (friihildfrig  lower,  fafiftft  # 
if  it  might  Imvc  .dipped  from  the  chateau  at  new  impcdiincni  to  the  Danube.  The  eor- 
itm  ktp  dftlns  momdHiiu  ami  fallen  gTatfejfnl  I- real  hrWk#  tlfr  «t»»nj  riilges  of  k U 

iy  to  it*  whore  it  now  IM  mtiilhig  in  jhdfdtpl, ami  'in  jfofredbacJi  .toward tire La ugor, 
the  of  rock  proton  do  into  j Sudrfrfroin tthfrh  it  mbonmls  nrdT  to  meet 

tho  *drbfl«u  dull  make  the  tireiuonidiwan  another  eatrreuf  • 'front  a dUTbreut  diwliub. 
(bvfgVug  WuteH;  thm  » renting  the  W fried,  once  n dreaded 

IfrfriW  (Stein  the  river  lias  oideutly  farced  w hirlpoofr  hut  now  duly  a dashiug  and  t mu- 
lt* >*•»•  through  *o|id  rocks,  ami  in  divided  Ming  rapid. 

by  the  large  iiieml  of  Worth,  whom  vaot  The  passage  of  the-  Strudel  a ini  Wirhet  o<»- 
umgsoa  of  rock;  purity  under  water,  interrupt  enpfrs  hut  a few  mfrtutes,  and  in  bp  interest 
it«  progm8«Tand  fipTA?  it  h)to  t hroo  elmnoelH.  ing;  nut  to  nay  eietting,  that t w as  sorry  if 
Tlx-i  most  bon  the  fn  of  theai?  khfrwn  m the  did  hut  l&pfr  an  lp»nr-  The  boat  dips  add 
Strudel  (turhhhuir;  w:Htvr).  and  ih  only  thirty  rolls  and  plunges  like  a ship  ifr>a  atr/rifr  and 


tu  ibrry  faet  broad,  and  within  live  hundred  frequently  seem*  m if  it  might  he  dashr-d 
tVet  hita  a fall  oT  nbaut  three  ami  a half  .feet,  to  pfrueadrliilo  ahoplmg  along,  with  arrowy 
Tbia  charvnBl,  though  fulU<  c»f  rocks  thaw  ei-  «.w  iftoeas;  The  knowledge  you  have  beform 
tber  trf  the  .others  ia  the  one  detrended  by  hand  that  a h&#  n*thven  font  thern 

Vessels,  hhd  hlhptf  they  seejo  to  have  many  for  yedm  with  the  monfal  agfra- 

ri6i?d;<V .loupes,  fctofre  is  really  no  iiiiuger  in  thm  yoh  iiilg.b.t  o^hOri^iiOS-'nj0^!  render* 
the  $i»icc  the  final  blasting  ditei'th  | the  rapiik  rutJhOr  .i'auie?d^Oui* ibe , abseuefe • of 

tiouH  cigbfeon  ye  u rn  ago.  . , 

To  the  i \oHU  a eouspiciiotis  oh~ 

in  eabtlo  Vxf  Wcii^einvat  Ae 


Not  fai- froin  the  Wirbxd  is  St.  Nieola,  olVeb 
lsited  by  adi^ls  nuxion^  io  ek« deb.  ibe  ou- 
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raerouswihl  landscapes  in  the.  neighborhood. 
The  river  there  resumes  its  general  charac- 
ter, furuisjhing  the  customary  mined  castles 
and  watch-towers,  decaying  abbeys,  modem 
clidtcaux,  and  ancient  towns.  Near  Baussexi- 
stcin  in  the  renowned  pilgrimage  church  of 
Maria  Taferl,  on  the  apex  of  a mountain  thir- 
teen hundred  feet  high.  Over  one  hundred 
tlnmsaml  devotees  visit  the  church  annually, 
relieving  their  consciences  and  losing  their 
breath  simultaneously  by  toiling  up  the 
steep.  By  feeling  worse  physically  they 
fancy  they  Feel  better  spiritually,  and  it  is 
said  by  persons  claiming  authority  that 
Heaven  hears  quicker  and  heeds  more  the 
prayers  before  the  altar  of  Maria  Taferl  than 
those  offered  in  any  other  part  of  Austria. 
This  might  be  accounted  for,  materially,  by 
the  altitude  of  the  place  and  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  albeit  theologians,  I under- 
stand, explain  the  Divine  preference  in  an- 
other and  abstmser  way.  Some  of  the  pil- 
grinm  make  a journey  of  hundreds  of  miles 
bn  Foot  in  full  expectation  of  obtaining  ab- 
solution, aud  return  home  with  mended  faith 
and  repaired  piety,  celestially  guarded,  as 
they  believe,  from  future  tejnptatifu  and 
wrong-doing. 

Poehlarn,  now  a railway  station,  was  the 
Roman  Arc  lope  and  the  traditional  residence 
of  KUdiger,  one  of  the  li  Nibelujigeu’'  heroes, 


who  there  gave  a most  magnificent  recep- 
tion to  Chriemhild  on  her  journey  to  the 
East.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
a crumbling  pinnacled  castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  apocryphal  gentleman 
who  figures  so  promiueutly  iu  the  sangui- 
nary epic.  Next  cornea  Molk,  a village  at  the 
base  of  a rock  on  which  stands  the  celebrated 
Benedictine  abbey,  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  river.  The  building  lias  been 
erected  nearly  a century  and  a half,  and 
resembles  a Bpacious  palace  more  than  a 
monastery.  A castle  belonging  to  thos^ar- 
graves  of  Babenberg,  some  of  whom  ao> 
buried  in  the  church,  once  occupied  the 
site  of  the  abbey,  which  has  been  several 
times  besieged.  Two  strong  bastions  with 
embrasures  were  improved  and  strengthened 
by  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Aspera,  aud 
are  still  visible  at  the  eastern  entrance. 

Below  Molk  the  river  enters  a narrow'  de- 
file called  the  Wachau,  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
length,  abounding  in  picturesque  landscape 
and  pregnant  with  strange  legends  a boot 
cruel  monsters  and  lovely  maidens,  giants 
ami  genii,  gnomes  and  goblins,  despcratl* 
robbers  and  ravished  beauties,  dwarfs  and 
demons,  with  scenes  of  woe  ami  wassail  as 
grotesquely  interwoven  and  as  absurdly  im- 
probable as  when  introduced  into  the  spec* 
tacuhir  plays  of  the  period. 
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alive,  he  invariably  succeeded  in  escaping. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  made  a compact 
with  liis  Satanic  majesty,  who,  finally  fear- 
ing he  might  he  excelled  by  the  bandit  in 
wickedness,  seized  the  scoundrel  as  he  was 
trying  to  get  away  from  some  of  his  enemies 
by  climbing  over  a ridge  of  rock,  ami  bore 
him  down  to  the  Pit,  the  earth  opening  and 
sulphurous  flames  shooting  up,  as  is  usual 
and  proper  under  so  eh  circumstances.  The 
ridge,  which  resembles  a wall,  and  extends 
from  the  river  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is 
still  known  as  the  Teufelsmauer,  or  devil’s 
wall. 

Spitz,  a market-borough,  with  a very  old 
church  and  crumbling  castle,  is  built  around 
a vine-clad  hill.  On  the  roof  of  the  ancient 
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Cmur  de  Lion,  a prisoner  for  fifteen  months,  mans,  ami  the  station  of  one  of  their  fleet* 
ami  where  the  filth  fill  Blondel  is  reported  designed  to  guard  the  river.  Talln  is  men* 
to  have  discovered  his  royal  master.  Aa  the  honed  in  the  “ >*i?>e!aiigen  Lied,"  as  ks  Tris- 
saaie  story  is  told  of  the  castle  of  Trifels  (in  enmauer.an  antiqae  village  some  miles  from 
the  Bavarian  palatinate >f  to  which  Richard  the  hank.  Giiuther  and  his  retinae  of  ten 
vras  transferred  from  PUrrenstein.  it  is  fair  thousand  men  an*  reputed  to  have  tarried 
to  presume  that  the  account  is  true  of  nei-  and  feasted  in  those  two  places  for 
tber.  In  the  vicinity  tin'  Austnao  marshal,  weeks  while  journeying  to  the  dominions  of 
Schmidt,  fell  in  a skirmish  between  the  Etrel.  Ail  the***  heroes  must  either  have 
French  umier  Mortter  and  the  Russians  un*  hail  their  junketing  in  the  u$N&  all  or  the 
tier  Kritusow.  towns  must  have  been  vastly  larger  in  that 

The  banks  of  the  Danube  now  become  traotdr  dim  rime  than  now.  when  both 
eoosparatjvely  flat  and  aumtervsmug,  and  are  incapable  *>f  aKccnuinodating  more  titan 
» continue  until  within  a short  distance  twenty-five  hundred  persons  Ox*  the  Tuil- 
t»f  Vienna,  Near  the  bridge  of  Stein  are  tier  FeKl.  an  extensive  plain,  £obk«*Ri  ool- 
the  remains  of  a castle  destroyed  by  Mat-  tested  his  army,  sixty  thousand  strong,  in 
thia#  Corvinns  in  14*6,  and  on  the  heights  of  ife  to  aid  the  distressed  Viennese  against 
the  Fraaetiberg  vs  another  decayed  strong-  their  Turkish  Integers, 
hold.  A little  further  down  is  visible  the  As.  the  Weiner  Wald  is  approached  the 
spacious  and  wealthy  Benedictine  abWy  of  sttawy  grows  more  attractive.  After  po^ 
Gottweih,  sitnatod  tic  a high  hill  atet  five  a number  of  des-erted  fortresses  and 
miles  from  the  river.  Here  numerous  s»I-  mm&rg xvwa  ruins,  the  Danube  expands  at 
ands  again  divide  the  stream,  ami  the  boa?  Kb^Ternvuborsr  to  a breadth  *df  thrw^paiat- 
svm  pass**  Tulin,  one  of  the  tddes*  u»wn*  t^rsof  a mile,  and  is  divided  into  three  chan 
on  the  Danube.  the  CocBM&ta  of  the  Ro-  ael-s  by  tree-coveted  sslaiuk,  abave  which  1 
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caught  the  first  view  of  St.  Stephen’s,  the 
celebrated  cathedral  of  Vienna,  rising  in 
gray  gracefulness  in  the  distance.  The 
Klosterneuburg  is  the  oldest  and  richest 
Augustine  monastery  in  Austria,  owning 
two-thirds  of  the  immediate  environs  of  the 
imperial  city.  The  broad  arm  of  the  Dan- 
ube does  not  touch  Vienna,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  In  order  to  reach  there  you  are 
obliged  to  tdce  a smaller  vessel,  and  make 
your  way  by  the  narrow  channel  which 
seems  like,  and  bears  the  name  of,  a canal. 
I have  heard  persons,  after  going  to  the  Aus- 
trian capital  by  rail,  speak  very  contemptu- 
ously of  the  great  river,  forming  their  ideas 
by  what  they  saw  of  it  from  the  quay  near 
the  Ferdinandsbriicke.  They  get  as  correct 
a notion  of  the  Danube  from  that  position  as 
a man  would  get  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by# 
standing  on  High  Bridge. 

Vienna,  architecturally,  is  an  agreeable 
disappointment  to  most  strangers,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  to  me  at  my  first  visit.  Few  per- 
sons expect  to  find  so  many  handsome  build- 
ings, such  fine  squares,  and  such  an  admira- 
ble and  attractive  promenade  as  the  glacis 
— the  circle  around  the  inner  or  old  city. 
Walking  or  driving  on  that  splendid  espla- 
nade, Vienna  seems  the  most  magnificent  city 
in  Europe ; but  when  you  enter  the  narrow, 
thoroughfares,  lined  with  high  houses,  ra- 
diating like  a spider’s  web  from  a central 
point  near  the  cathedral,  become  entangled 
in  the  numerous  minor  streets  and  alleys,  or 
invade  any  of  the  thirty-four  suburbs — as 
the  new  parts  of  the  town  are  called — your 
earliest  impression  is  materially  marred. 
The  old  city  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and 
some  three  miles  in  circumference;  while 
the  entire  circuit  of  Vienna  is  nearly  sixteen 
miles.  The  inner  part  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications  and  a deep  ditch ; 
but  these  have  recently  been  leveled  and 
filled  up,  and  the  space  they  occupied  is 
now  added  to  the  promenade.  Of  the  twelve 
gates  by  which  the  interior  city  was  once 
entered,  the  Palace  and  Francis  Joseph  gates 
alone  remain.  The  emperor  has  a passion 
for  building.  He  is  as  anxious  to  beautify 
Vienna  as  Louis  Napoleon  was  to  beautify 
Paris.  He  has  spent  immense  sums  to  this 
end,  and  is  still  lavish  with  the  nation’s 
purse,  notwithstanding  the  deranged  con- 
dition of  Austria’s  finances,  and,  so  far  as 
amount  is  concerned,  her  eminently  respect- 
able debt.  The  new  Opera-house,  Commer- 
cial Academy,  Hall  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  Academic  Gymnasium  are  ex-  ' 
pensive  and  imposing  structures,  as  will  be, 
when  completed,  the  new  University,  Town- 
hall,  Theatre  of  the  Musical  Society,  Muse- 
um Buildings,  Artists’  Hall,  and  Parliament- 
house. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Vienna  is  its 
vast  edifices  (Hofe),  largely  owned  by  the 
abbeys  and  ecclesiastical  societies  of  Aus- 


tria, which  may  be  considered  tenement- 
houses  on  an  ample  scale.  Among  the  most 
extensive  of  these  is  the  Schottenhof 
(named  after  the  Scotch  Benedictines  who 
resided  there  several  centuries  ago,  but  were 
subsequently  superseded  by  the  German 
monks),  the  Melkerhof,  the  property  of  the 
abbey  of  Molk,  the  Trattnerhof,  Galvagni- 
hof,  Heinrichhof,  and  others,  in  each  of 
which  from  three  to  five  hundred  persons 
reside.  The  Biirger  Hospital,  a vast  build- 
ing, contains  ten  courts  and  some  fourteen 
hundred  inmates,  while  the  still  more  spa- 
cious Starhembergische  Freihaus  and  the 
Rothes  Haus  furnish  accommodations  for 
about  two  thousand  persons  apiece. 

Most  of  the  dwellings  in  the  city  are  built 
about  a court-yard  with  a common  stairway, 
as  they  are  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
a number  of  families  occupying  each  build- 
ing. Vienna  is  one  of  the  compactest  of 
cities,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many 
persons  can  find  shelter  and  preserve  their 
health  there  in  a limited  space.  The  popu- 
j lation  is  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, of  which  one  thousand  are  Greeks, 
j eleven  thousand  Jews,  thirteen  thousand 
Protestants,  and  all  the  rest  Roman  Catho- 
lics, including  a garrison  of  thirty  thousand 
men. 

Vienna  has  had  a checkered  history. 
Originally  an  ancient  settlement  of  Celts  or 
of  Wends,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Marcus  Aurelius  died,  and  the  sen- 
1 suid  Emperor  Gallien  us  lived  there  for  some 
time.  The  Huns,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli,  and 
Ostrogoths  ruled  it,  and  were  expelled  in 
turn  by  other  barbarian  hordes.  At  the 
| close  of  the  eighth  century  Charlemagne 
' acquired  it  by  conquest,  and  after  various 
fortunes,  held  and  lost  by  Hungarians  and 
j the  Hapsburgs,  the  renowned  Rudolph  se- 
cured it  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity. 
In  1519  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  enter- 
tained there  Wadislaw,  King  of  Bohemia  and 
j Hungary,  and  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland, 
and  by  tact  and  diplomacy  so  married  his 
children  that  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Mora- 
via fell  to  the  crown  of  Austria.  These  highly 
advantageous  unions  originated  the  distich : 

“ Bella  gerant  alii,  tu  felix  Austria  nnbe ; 

Nam  qu»  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus.*’ 

The  city  has  been  twice  besieged  by  the 
Turks;  the  French  have  held  it;  and  the 
Prussians,  only  five  years  ago,  dictated  terms 
of  peace  to  Austria  almost  within  sight  of 
St.  Stephen’s  tower. 

On  what  rests  the  much-boasted  reputa- 
tion of  Anstria  as  a military  power  I have 
never  been  able  to  discover.  To  be  sure, 
she  has  always  vapored  grandiloquently, 
and  pretended  to  beard  the  gods  in  King 
Cambyses’s  vein;  but  she  has  seldom  been 
pitched  in  modern  times  against  any  thing 
like  an  equal  force  without  being  soundly 
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beaten,  Almost  v'etv  nation  in  Europe 
hie-  drUaf-ed  bet  *gaiu  and  again  ; ami  yet 
she  agger*  fit t * *1  t»{‘  tfea  haughty 

and  mighty  honnc- ot  Hafrahurj^  t i ? *bould. 
tmw  be  called  tlu*  house  oi  MiHhajvfcb'nrg) 
a*  if  victory  tiiui  tv  ex*  perched  Tijrun  her 
ha  rum**,  Whatever  part  of  Austria  I 
have  v)> I have  found  tuddfar*  drill- 
ing. drilling.  drilling,  and  uwWgoiug  all 
Harts  pf  gyjuQiVKtic  and  warlike  evolutions. 
They  tiV  spend  their  lives  in  that 

way  ; ;ui»i  I bayo  no  doubt  that  they  make 
e$<*dMd<  troop*  theoretically,  though  j 
fid)  ro  pereeive  the  benefit  vf  60  much 
discipline  ami  uiameuvring,  if  they  must 
be  rdnted  every  time  they  take  the  field. 
I mu  nut  ti  particular  admirer  of  nuliiaiy 
pro\i4-&±,  nor  mu  1 a believer  in  mil  it  ru  \ 
glory the  triumphs  ni pen.;*'  n>  n»\  mind 
are  the  gr Hottest  triumphs—  hut  il  I were 
au  Austrian  soldier  1 should  like  to  win 
a victory  once  iu  a while  for  mn (dry’s 
sake.  With  all  my  patience  and  wUif- 
fetviir* , { should  grow  weary  of  engaging 
ID  battle*  eonsLillflv  resulting  in  u irtro- 
grade  movement.  The  AuntriaiiH  must  by 
this  time  hiiVe.  grown  aecnstonied  to  de- 
feat: hVoH  oaltualjy  expect  t lie  order  to 
charge  to  he  followed  by  the  outer  to  re- 
treat, Why- they  are  ho  unfurl  unate  in 
vc4x  is  by  no  mean h clear.  Thcv  tiir 
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brave,  hardy,  resolute ; have  all  the  physical 
and  mental  qualities  that  insure  success,  and 
yet  they  rarely  achieve  it.  Such  has  been 
my  curiosity  on  this  subject  that  I have  en- 
tered, with  or  without  permission,  every 
barrack  and  barrack-yard  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  wanderings  to  see  in  what  the  great  de- 
fect consisted.  After  carefully  observing  the 
exercises  and  evolutions,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  soldiers  are  overdrilled — that 
excess  of  tactics  makes  mere  machines  of 
them,  instead  of  self-dependent,  reasoning 
men  capable  of  extricating  themselves  from 
an  unforeseen  difficulty  or  unanticipated 
peril.  In  other  words,  if  the  Austrians  were 
poorer  soldiers,  they  would  be  better  sol- 
diers. They  learn  too  much,  and  think  too 
little ; have  unceasing  drill  of  the  body,  and 
hardly  any  discipline  of  the  mind.  They 
are  said  to  have  received  a valuable  lesson 
during  their  brief  but  humiliating  contest 
with  Prussia,  and  for  their  sake  I hope  they 
have ; for  I am  really  anxious  in  the  next 
European  war,  which  now  seems  not  far  dis- 
tant, that  the  courageous  Austrians  should 
some  time  be  disappointed  by  a victory. 

St.  Stephen’s  Church  is  the  finest  and  most 
conspicuous  building  in  Vienna.  It  was* 
founded  more  than  seven  centuries  ago ; has 
received  many  additions  and  undergone 
many  alterations;  is  constructed  of  lime- 
stone blocks ; is,  I have  been  repeatedly  told, 
three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  broad,  eighty-six  high, 
and  covers  an  area  of  thirty-two  thousand 
four  hundred  square  feet.  Though  little 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Cologne  ca- 
thedral, it  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
handsomest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Europe.  The  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  the 
sarcophagus  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IV., 
the  stalls,  and  the  tomb  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  are  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  interior.  The  spire  of  the  church,  rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  southern  facade,  is 
extremely  graceful,  beautifully  proportion- 
ed, and  attains  a height  variously  estimated 
from  four  hundred  and  thirty  to  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  feet.  (Why  is  it  that  no 
two  authorities  can  ever  quite  agree  on  the 
altitude  of  any  tower,  dome,  or  spire  T)  It 
ranks  in  loftiness  next  to  the  spire  of  the 
Strasburg  cathedral,  generally  admitted  to 
exceed  all  others. 

Having  both  a natural  and  an  acquired 
fondness  for  climbing,  I mounted  to  the  most 
elevated  part  of  St.  Stephen’s  charmingly 
decreasing  column.  I purchased  an  ascen- 
sion ticket  of  the  sacristan  at  the  base,  but 
found  I had  to  pay  twice  over  again  before 
I reached  the  top,  which  naturally  made  me 
think  it  high.  I discovered  in  going  up  that 
a considerable  part  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Stephens- 
platz  resided  in  the  tower.  A number  of 
cordwainers,  tinkers,  and  tailors  made  their 


appearance  at  regular  intervals,  and  held 
out  their  hands  for  more  kreutzers.  I took 
no  notice  of  them,  and  passed  on ; but  two 
German  fellows  were  so  importunate,  and 
insisted  so  stoutly  they  did  not  understand 
a word  of  any  language  I have  at  command, 
that,  rather  than  parley  further,  I gave  each 
of  them  the  fee  I had  already  given  the  sac- 
ristan. I don’t  know  if  this  petty  mode  of 
swindling  is  general  or  exceptional,  but  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  when  any  poor  devil 
in  Vienna  becomes  impoverished  he  collects 
a few  implements  of  trade,  ascends  St.  Ste- 
phen’s, pretends  to  open  a shop  in  some  of 
the  many  corners  or  crannies,  and  levies  con- 
tributions upon  strangers  afflicted  with  ar- 
chitectural aspirations. 

The  view  from  the  gallery,  comprising  the 
entire  city,  the  environs,  the  windings  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  famous  battle-fields  of 
Lobau,  Wagram,  and  Essling,  was  so  very 
enjoyable  that  I staid  there  until  sunset. 
When  I was  ready  to  descend  I found,  as  I 
supposed,  the  door  through  which  I had 
passed  closed  and  locked. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  think  of  remaining 
up  there  all  night,  and  so  I did  my  best,  by 
yelling  and  roaring  through  a hole  over- 
head, to  which  I climbed  with  no  little 
trouble,  to  make  some  member  of  the  indus- 
trial class  below  comprehend  my  awkward 
situation.  The  sharpers  must  have  heard 
me,  but  nobody  came  to  unlock  that  infernal 
door.  I am  of  opinion  that,  thinking  they 
had  deprived  me  of  the  last  kreutzer,  they 
were  desirous  to  have  me  leap  from  the  gal- 
lery os  the  speediest  mode  of  descent ; or,  it 
may  be,  one  of  the  oafs  I had  refused  to  pay 
had  shut  me  out  for  revenge.  After  incur- 
ring much  hoarseness  by  my  vocal  efforts, 
and  convincing  myself  they  were  bootless,  I 
looked  abont  for  the  best  place  to  make  my 
stony  couch.  Having  selected  a spot,  I took 
another  turn  round  the  gallery,  and  discov- 
ered the  door  open  which  I would  have  sworn 
had  been  Bhut.  Whether  one  of  the  tinkers, 
tailors,  or  cordwainers  in  the  nether  region 
had  quietly  given  me  the  means  of  freedom 
by  drawing  the  bolt,  or  whether  I had  been 
under  an  optical  illusion,  will  never  be  made 
clear  to  me.  I did  not  care  much  ; but  hav- 
ing by  that  time  acquired  a sharp  appetite 
for  dinner,  I groped  my  way  down  to  terra 
firma  without  encountering  in  my  progress 
any  of  the  enterprising  artisans  who  had  so 
beset  my  upward  path. 

Vienna  has  twenty  squares,  the  largest 
of  which,  the  Hof,  is  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty* feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  thirty 
broad.  The  other  prominent  squares  are 
the  Hohemarkt,  the  Josephplatz,  the  Burg- 
platz,  the  Neuraarkt,  and  the  Stephensplatz, 
all  within  the  old  city,  which  is  the  court 
I quarter  and  centre  of  wealth,  gayety,  and 
I fashion.  There  reside  the  Lichtensteins,  Es- 
I terhazys,  Schonbrunns,  Harrachs,  Czemins, 
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and  other  German,  Hungarian,  and  Bohe- 
mian magnates,  whose  large  fortunes  have 
rendered  their  names  celebrated.  The 
members  of  these  distinguished  families 
make  little  display  on  oijpinary  occasions, 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  walking  in  the 
narrow  streets  or  taking  a frugal  luncheon 
at  Prevot’s  or  Schuecke’s.  The  Grabeu,  in 
the  heart  of  the  inner  town,  is  rather  an 
open  space  than  a street ; but  it  contains 
many  of  the  finest  shops  in  the  city.  The 
Herrengasse  and  Wallnergasse  are  noted  for 
the  handsome  mansions  belonging  to  the 
nobility,  while  the  Kohlmarkt  and  Bischoff- 
gasse  are  given  over  to  trade.  The  monu- 
ments and  statues  of  the  capital  are  usually 
in  bad  taste ; but  the  fountain  in  the  Frei- 
ung,  with  the  bronze  figures  by  Sch  wan  tha- 
ler, representing  Austria  and  her  principal 
rivers,  the  Danube,  Vistula,  Elbe,  and  Po, 
is  beautiful  enough  to  deserve  its  reputa- 
tion. 

The  imperial  palace,  commonly  called  the 
Burg,  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Austria  since  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, is  a rambling,  irregular  pile,  which  has 
been  built,  altered,  and  eularged  at  differ- 
ent periods,  every  change,  I should  suppose, 
having  added  to  its  deformity.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  the  original  struc- 
ture may  have  been  ; but  if  it  was  any  uglier 
than  the  present  conglomeration  of  bricks 
and  stones,  I should  fancy  that  the  orthodox 
devil  had  in  some  malignant  mood  been  the 
architect.  There  is  no  compensation  in  be- 
ing an  emperor,  if  he  is  compelled  to  live  in 
such  a hideous  house  as  that.  - The  palace 
is  composed  of  three  quadrangular  courts, 
the  central  one  being  the  Burgplatz.  The 
right  wing,  the  oldest  part,  contains  the 
apartments  of  the  imperial  family,  and  is 
called  Schweizerhof  (Swiss  court),  while  the 
eastern  wing  is  known  as  the  Amalieuhof. 

Adjoining  the  Burg  is  the  Imperial  Libra- 
ry, a handsome  building,  containing  (the 
catalogue  declares)  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes,  twenty  thousand  manu-  j 
scripts,  and  three  hundred  thousand  en- 
gravings— the  last  the  largest  and  finest 
collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Schatzkammer  (Treasury),  in  the 
Schweizerhof,  has  a rich  and  historically 
valuable  collection,  though  some  of  the  rel- 
ics are  ludicrously  absurd  except  to  a super- 
stitious imagination.  The  regalia  of  Char- 
lemagne, said  to  have  been  brought  from 
his  tomb  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  formerly  kept 
at  Niirnberg,  and  used  at  the  imperial  coro- 
nations, consists  of  crown,  sceptre,  sword, 
globe  with  cross,  dalmatica  (this  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  a modern  night-gown), 
alb,  stole,  and  girdle.  There  are  also  the 
Austrian  regalia,  Tamerlaue’s  sabre,  Na- 
poleon’s Italian  regalia,  the  miniature  car- 
riage presented  by  Paris  to  the  Duke  de 
Reichstadt,  and  his  cradle,  given  to  the 


Treasury  by  his  mother,  Maria  Louisa.  Of 
course  the  capital  of  Roman  Catholic  Aus- 
tria could  not  afford  to  be  without  some  of 
the  sacred  shams  so  profusely  distributed 
throughout  Southern  Europe  : you  are 
therefore  permitted  to  gaze  with  unveiled 
eyes  upon  what  purports  to  be  the  actual 
lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  Jesui  Christ, 
with  part  of  the  cross  and  the  nails  driven 
through  his  hands  and  feet.  I suppose  I 
might  have  believed  these  to  be  genuine  had 
I not  seen  in  my  travels  abroad  wood  enough 
and  nails  enough  claiming  to  be  such  holy 
relics  to  build  a good-sized  house  and  start 
a respectable  hardware  establishment.  No 
good  Catholic  permits  himself  to  doubt  their 
authenticity,  sincerely  believing,  if  he  gave 
himself  such  rational  liberty,  that  he  must 
inevitably  be  damued. 

The  collection  of  jewels  is  of  great  value. 
The  first  of  them  is  the  renowned  Burgundy 
diamond,  weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  carats,  and  valued  in  our  money  at 
$150,000,  which  belonged  to  Charles  the 
Bold,  was  carried  off  by  a Swiss  soldier  aft- 
er the  fatal  battle  of  Granson,  and  sold,  it  is 
said,  for  fifteen  florins — about  six  of  our 
‘dollars.  An  emerald,  cut  as  a vase,  weighing 
twenty-eight  hundred  carats,  is  reputed  to  be 
I the  largest  known.  The  emperor’s  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  richly  ornamented  with 
brilliants  and  figures  of  saints,  Maria  The- 
resa’s scarf,  radiant  with  diamonds,  ecclesi- 
! astical  vestments  sumptuously  embroidered 
j with  pearls,  and  Wallenstein’s  talisman,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  objects.  The 
precious  gems  of  the  Schatzkammer  are  more 
valuable,  I believe,  than  those  in  any  other 
European  collection,  that  of  the  Green  Vault 
in  Dresden  excepted. 

The  imperial  cMteau  of  Belvedere,  built 
nearly  a century  and  a half  ago  by  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  is  about  a mile  and  a quar- 
ter from  the  Stephensplatz,  and  is  one  of 
the  Meccas  of  all  strangers.  It  consists  of 
two  separate  buildings,  the  Upper  and  Low- 
er Belvedere,  between  which  is  a large  and 
handsome  garden  laid  out  in  the  French 
style,  and  furnishing  a delightful  promenade. 
The  Upper  Belvedere  contains  a very  ex- 
tensive collection  of  pictures  of  the  Italian, 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools,  with 
numerous  modern  paintings.  Some  of  the 
Paolo  Veroneses  and  Rubenses  are  among 
the  best  I have  seen  either  in  Italy  or  the 
Netherlands,  while  many  of  the  Raphaels, 
Tintorettos,  Murillos,  and  Rembrandts  give 
but  a poor  idea  of  their  artistic  genius.  Two 
of  the  most  admirable  pre-Raphaelite  paint- 
ings in  all  Europe,  to  my  inind,  are  the  por- 
traits of  an  old  man  and  woman  (there  are 
duplicates,  though  not  so  good  as  these,  in 
Dresden)  by  Balthazar  Denner.  The  me- 
chanical finish  for  which  the  old  German 
master  was  distinguished  is  really  wonder- 
ful in  these  portraits.  I examined  them  with 
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a giaRs,  and  discovered  that  every  wrinkle, 
even  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  down  on 
tho  cheeks,  ami  the  gray  bairn  on  the  fee, 
were  faithfully  and  exactly  imitated.  It 
is  said  that  lie  spent  two  years  on  each 
of  these  portraits,  and  I can  well  believe 
it;  for  they  are  as  perfect  as  labor  and  art 
can  make  them,  and  m natural  as  nature 
itself. 

The  Ainbraa  collection,  in  the  Lower  Bel- 
vedere, receives  its  name  from  the  oh&teau 
of  Xmlrnts,  near  Innsprlick,  whence  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  present  collection  of  ancient  ar- 
mor and  curiowties  was  removed  in  1000. 
Taken  as  a w hole,  it  has  no  equal  of  its  kind 
any  where.  Some  of  the  suits  of  armor  aro 
very  rich  and  elaborate,  being  inlaid  with 
and  partly  consisting  of  silver  and  gold. 
The  equestrian  armor  of  Maximilian  I,  is 
exhibited  there ; the  black  coat  of  mail  worn 
by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand;  the  armor  of 
Stcpkeu  Bathori,  Prince  of  Transylvania  and 
King  of  Poland;  the  sword  and  casque  of 
Scanderbeg;  and  the  battle-axe  of  Monte- 
zuma. The  portraits  of  different  members 
of  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg,  if  they  ho  truth- 
ful, show,  whatever  place  they  may  have 
achieved  in  hi. story,  that  they  were  extreme- 
ly i 1 1-fhvored  of  feature.  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg  looks  like  a sneak-thief  after  invading 
a hornet’s  nest;  Philip  the  Handsome  is  as 
ugly  as  any  thing  intended  to  be  human  can 
bo ; Don  John  of  Austria  reminds  me  of  one 


of  the  nide  wood-cuts  in  a patent-medicine 
advertisement,  representing  the  victim  be- 
fore taking  the  nostrum : Philippine  Welser, 
who  was  declared  the  loveliest  woman  in 
Augsburg,  is  hideous  as  a harpy ; Elizabeth 
of  Eugland  looks  almost  as  homely  as  she 
did  in  actual  life ; Charles  V.  resembles  a 
Dutch  burgomaster  whose  brains  had  been 
muddled  for  many  years  with  drinking  ; and 
Francis  L gives  you  a feeling  of  insecurity 
in  respect  to  your  pocket-book. 

Many  of  the  goblets,  weapons,  vases,  and 
ornaments— -of  which  there  is  a great  pro- 
fusion— are  interesting,  especially  to  an  an- 
tiquarian. 

The  private  galleries,  the  Lichtenstein, 
Harnich,  Albertina,  and  Ozeruin,  aro  disap- 
pointing and  hardly  worth  a visit,  though 
for  some  inexplicable  reason  they  are  highly 
commended  in  Vienna. 

The  imperial  printing-office,  where  about 
a thousand  persons  are  regularly  employed, 
is  no  doubt  attractive  to  the  general  public ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  last  places  a journalist 
or  author  would  ever  go  to  unless  dragged 
there  by  main  force.  Professional  wood- 
choppers  seldom  swing  the  axe  themselves 
for  recreation,  or  derive  pleasure  from  see- 
ing others  so  engaged* 

The  city  has  more  minor  sights  not  worth 
seeing  than  any  centre  of  civilization  I am 
familiar  with.  Most  of  the  regular  shows 
are  stupid ; but  much  of  what  you  encoun- 
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tbeni^Ke^  thw»tvghly,  forgetting  ye»tyr-  about  overyliling  in  gthierul  acid  an  filing  in 
day,  carelesH  of  t^nriorrow,  living  w bully  m i par  tied  lid’.  After  Tep-ving  VienOK  the  fcfer- 
the  pattainig  hour.  They  b ud  am  u8*^tnrMut  t»  utAu  eloiuunt  riipiedy  deuliuee,  aiid  five  Hun  - 
the  uiereat  trifles,  and  aoverdign  Heneatpmv?  H.cvu»l4^lu^i'aLO^Ii- 

jip  all  fiiftrtsvpf  ab8jiWiii^4i  So  lioLteroite  W^lttHibiah  lutireaeoai  At  Death  the  Oft  out 
-.ire  they  ihwt  I Ini ve  ^jnmtimea  thought  they  i»  hxtrbflueed.  The  culirjis,  piii'tieulitrly  the 
bad  begun  a riot  wbeu  tbey  ;Avere  ejigngod  »ocomi,  adutain  'Armenian^  Turks,  Greeks, 
aim  ply  in  pastime  They  blow  all  euu.vnn-  Egypthind,  htiisaiaus,  UofeK  Hehr  ewi^-rme® 
riimutity  anil  decorum  to  the  wind*,  and  of  neatly  e<»  r\  ohme  and  every  creed,  at.- 
havft  no  more  eapmdiy  t<*  afe^ek  limn  to  be  m their  poculijvr  &m(  ptctnri^«|iie  garb, 

shucked.  Ever  imtitml  to  extrvinei.  tbclt  giving  the  : bupn^ion  of  a well-got ren-up 
of  amcual  spirits  and  <U«reg«uxl  of  \ mmqiu&i*i\trr  &*  ^ troop  Pf  fempd 

appojirmire*  luts,  no  doubt,  done  Muah  in!  f<u;  the  great  Novg^nwl  fair.  Such  a medley 
glv.v?  Vienna  it*  nvput  a turn  of  one  of  the  td  languages  is  wddmn  hexmiuv  a vessel, 

licentious  nf  captfale.  . which  Al^^ilieM.T^itgier  Od^^i,  and Liuro 

A serious  whack  tu  the  Austrian  capi*  seem  to  have  been  m»w  fled.  Traotical  W- 
toUs  its  hick  of  goml  hotels  aud  ne-MatiTants.  -sons  in  geography  may  be  leuriHH.1  sm  the 
Though'  I lio-ve  hen  hi  uj  nob  of  its  ^xcelkut  lower  Damihe  very  vastly;  mid  it  in  inter- 
•raitvj.y  'I  vuuld  pldain.go  estipg  to  • ahmUrn  ■ the , cbmie*faAt'st.re4  Greek 
wheVo  X Jnighr.  a 'enitisfar-torv  breaklant  dr  a Hitting  »t  the  side  of  the  phlegriralH  (k-  v 
t^irkpie  dinueE  TheOenpau  ouisitm  is  not  man  ; tba  >iidulont  tend  d^eaxny  .Tpffc "#«tdpV. 
to  my : liking,  add  Vipnnu  beer  not  lidaptcd  ing  his  ebVbfdpfue  ^p|K!$ite  the*  cigar-putU 
to  thy  taste.  UoPsed  H(*utXy  ivV  t he  eh  ref  log/  &ii^imi*-tW^d  A.m*tr\c&n;;  :thd'8my««ot 
objeeta  of  T^uiopip  ^Lthnpt^-eating  and  merohaut  tfry'uig  to  umke  u Irargeixi,  with  the 
drir.iking— erin  dot:  ho-  ohiano’d  by  nm  in  stiff 4nd  aiaid  Austrian:  the  incited  Pole. 
Vim  no,  v?htpb  f <<to|uy  Xor^t.  Phifej  hot  mo  repivsvdtltig  the  wrongs  ofhistiplp'fnr  to  a 
pot  .Wry  to  ipuL  droW.\v  Dmchinan;  ?h»-  Siondtr  and  dory 

‘ >tP;.ik  lejjrnoil  aud 

re  aug  Women  af 
[fc,  short,  rtlundor, 


Go  gle 


..On  .%m  DiUinb^.^poctmJry.  vnpxnty  A fan  etpiaiumg.  imattiwi 
of  uxot  bi*,h>w  Vfetina,  »>ue  Ace»  any  aumber  avaricious  dew.  Thun  th 
of  rafte  of  loaibef.  and  barges  trsiii»iKirtiog  all  sorts  on  the  Imnt  -— tu 
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fleshy,  blonde,  brunette--' floating  down  the 
tortuous  river  on  varied  missions,  vague  to 
themselves  and  mysteriously  mixed. 

Where  all  these  motley  travelers  go,  and 
what  they  see,  can  not  now  be  told ; but 
they  well  illustrate,  with  their  eondieting 


interests,  their  divers  purposes,  each  tend- 
ing to  his  own,  and  all  bound  by  some  mys- 
terious law  together,  the  great  journey  of 
life  the  meanest  and  mightiest  of  us  are  ever 
making  down  the  winding,  shifting,  uncer- 
tain river  of  Time, 
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therefore,  invites  the  reading  public  to  cou- 
sider  some  of  the  ways  mid  interests  of  a 
class  of  beings  for  whose  support  they  not 
only  contribute,  hut  absolutely,  though  in- 
directly, provide. 

The  map  which  exhibits  the  position  and 
surroundings  of  the  island  upon  which  New 
York  city  is  built  is  full  of  interesting  sug- 
gestions upon  all  questions  iti  which  our 
commercial  transactions  are  concerned.  The 
island  itself  is  so  slightly  detached  from  the 
Westchester  main-land  as  to  be  a part  of  the 
latter  for  most  intents  and  purposes.  The 
swift  currents  and  powerful  tides  of  the  East 


WHILE  a peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
all  professional  plunderers,  whether 
considered  as  individuals  or  in  aggregations, 
there  is  something  to  be  added  on  behalf  of 
those  who  infest  the  commerce  of  a great 
port  like  New  York.  Whatever  burden  of 
loss  or  cost  that  commerce  may  be  compell- 
ed to  assume,  whether  bv  right  and  law  or 
contrary  to  both,  is  borne  hy  the  entire  pur- 
chasing population  of  the  country,  and  not 
alone  hy  the  mercantile  community  who 
are  the  apparent  sufferers.  This  result  fol- 
lows by  the  sure,  inevitable  working  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  trade.  This  article, 
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River  separate  it  from  Long  Island;  the 
North  River,  on  the  western  side,  is  also  a 
boundary  of  New  Jersey;  while  the  harbor 
and  the  bay  complete  the  unsurpassed  facil- 
ities of  the  port. 

Not  only  on  Manhattan  Islaud,  but  on  the 
Jersey  and  Long  Islaud  shores,  year  after 
year,  as  the  city  grew,  successive  enterprises 
have  driven  out  into  the  rivers  further  and 
further,  until  the  law  and  the  “surveyed 
line”  checked  them,  the  heterogeneous  struc- 
tures which  answer  us  for  piers.  These  and 
the  docks  between  them  have  been  con- 
structed and  preserved  with  little  reference 
to  any  object  but  the  very  minimum  of  imme- 
diate outlay  consistent  with  current  needs. 

Old  or  new,  strong  or  tumble-down,  large 
and  sm^ll,  our  wharves  receive  the  multi- 
form commodities  that  make  up  the  com- 
merce of  New  York,  and  the  very  vastness 
of  our  exports  and  imports  tends  to  exalt 
the  consequence  of  all  the  parasites  that 
prey  upon  them.  Into  these  docks,  none  of 
which  are  any  too  large  for  comfort  or  con- 
venience, are  crowded  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels,  lighters  and  barges,  coasters,  liners, 
and  Indiamen  of  every  sort  and  size,  and  of 
every  flag  known  to  the  seas.  Here  they 
lie,  taking  in  or  discharging  cargoes ; side 
by  side,  eud  for  end,  or  one  beyond  another ; 
tugging,  grating,  bumping,  overshadowed  or 
overshadowing ; watched  and  guarded  well  j 
or  ill,  as  the  case  may  be ; while  out  iu  the 
stream,  or  down  in  the  harbor  and  bay,  or 
off  Quarantine,  are  anchored  others,  loaded 
aud  unladen,  and  under  every  variety  of 
special  circumstances. 

Very  simple  all  this  shipping  business  may 
appear  to  an  uninitiated  observer  — only 
the  taking  your  goods  off  the  vessel,  for  in- 
stance, and  carrying  them  ashore ; but  all 
that  semblance  of  simplicity  vanishes  after 
following  any  particular  bale  or  case  from 
its  resting-place  below  hatches  to  its  desti- 
nation in  the  city.  It  is  a winding  way,  if 
not  a very  long  one,  and  its  course  has  to  be 
steered  through  many  a hap  and  hazard.  It 
is  possible  that  more  than  a little  fresh 
thought  and  information  might  be  picked 
up  by  a stroller  up  and  down  these  busy 
wharves,  and  all  the  more  if  pedestrian  ism 
should  be  combined  with  a moderate  amount 
of  judicious  boating.  Such  a stroller,  if 
given  to  moralizing,  might  reflect  upon  the 
numerous  members  of  the  human  family  the 
world  over  whose  bread-and-butter  come  to  | 
them  by  means  of  this  huge  ebb  and  flow 
of  shipment  and  delivery.  His  immediate 
sympathy  and  curiosity  would,  doubtless, 
be  excited  by  those  who  should  pass  direct- 
ly under  his  observation,  while  he  would  not 
fail  to  consider  that  there  is  at  the  same 
time  more  hard  work  and  more  out-and-out 
loafing  per  hour  accomplished  hereabouts 
than  any  where  else  soever.  He  would  be 
apt  to  reflect  that  upon  all  this  lading  and 
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unlading  of  varied  merchandise  depend  the 
good  or  evil  fortunes  of  the  merchants  aud 
their  employes  of  every  grade  and  name, 
and  the  sailors  and  other  population  of  the 
vessels,  and  of  the  men  who  make  the  ships 
and  mind  them  and  supply  them,  and  of  the 
men  who  work  on  the  docks,  and  of  the  riv- 
er-side shop  and  house  keepers,  and  of  the 
Custom-house  officials,  who  would  also  faint- 
ly suggest  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  national  bills  payable.  He  might,  in- 
deed, suggest  to  himself  no  end  of  commer- 
cial dependencies,  but  he  might,  neverthe- 
less, ignore  some  of  the  most  active  aud  im- 
portant. Besides  all  those  who  make  their 
industry  or  importuuity  opeuly  manifest, 
the  harbor  and  river  fronts  of  New  York 
furnish  a field  of  enterprise  for  others  whose 
untiring  operations  constitute  a tax  on  com- 
merce as  constant,  as  regular,  and  every 
whit  as  thoroughly  collected  as  are  the  le- 
gal imposts  of  the  tariff,  and  who  sometimes 
almost  determine  for  our  merchants  the  im- 
portant questions  of  profit  or  loss  upon  their 
ventures. 

With  the  smuggling  community — their 
systematic  organization,  wealth,  strength, 
“European  connections,”  and  vast  opera- 
tions— this  article  has  very  little  to  do,  al- 
though it  is  said  that  one  or  two  of  the 
lesser  oues,  men  with  no  capital  or  friends 
to  speak  of,  have  recently  been  actually 
brought  to  justice.  Our  business  is  with 
those  smaller,  but  terribly  annoying  vermin, 
the  “ dock  rats,”  with  the  river  thieves,  and 
with  the  junk-shops. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  our  moralizing 
observer,  after  his  patrol  of  the  wharves, 
would  feel  called  upon  to  admire  the  frank 
and  trusting  confidence  of  our  merchants, 
the  beautiful  reliance  on  the  innate  integ- 
rity of  the  human  race  with  which  such 
vast  quantities  of  that  which  is  both  desir- 
able and  stealable  are  left  from  day  to  day 
at  the  apparent  mercy  of  every  chance  com- 
er. Not  perceiving,  except  at  rare  inter- 
vals and  by  fleeting  glimpses,  any  thiug  in 
blue  that  would  answer  to  his  preconceived 
ideas  of  a policeman  on  the  land  or  water, 
he  might  imagine  that  the  faith  of  our  mer- 
chants exceeded  that  of  all  other  Ineu,  and 
that  long  experience  had  approved  their  un- 
questioning trust.  He  might  even,  if  of  an 
enterprising  turn,  or  recently  dismissed  from 
office,  venture  upon  hasty  calculations  of 
profits  which  might  be  made  to  accrue  upon 
the  courageous  prosecution  of  well-digested 
operations  on  his  own  account.  ’ 

If  led  thus  to  a closer  study,  he  would  see 
that  while  the  greater  number  of  our  piers 
are  simple  open  jetties,  and  others  are  but 
roofed  over  with  mere  weather  sheds,  the 
more  important,  especially  those  employed 
by  the  great  railway  and  steaml>oat  lines, 
are  thoroughly  boxed  in,  or  covered  from 
end  to  end  with  substantial  structures  of 
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wood  or  corrugated  iron.  These  boxed  cult  even  for  good  judges  to  discern  between 
piers,  moreover,  are  lighted  well  with  gas  the  two  classes ; and  nowhere  else  have  these 
at  night,  and  receive  the  special  and  con-  Arabs  of  civilization  developed  a more  thor- 
stant  attention  of  regular  details  of  land  ough  system,  or  made  their  labors  more  uni- 
police,  besides  the  care  of  private  watch-  fonnly  productive,  than  along  the  river 
men.  Even  on  the  open  piers  large  quan-  fronts  of  our  own  great  city, 
tities  of  goods,  especially  of  the  more  bulky  It  is  to  be  noted  that  our  river  thieves  arc 
and  less  manageable  materials,  are  necessa-  almost  deprived  of  any  prospect  for  the  at- 
rily  left  for  hours,  and  often  from  day  to  tainment  of  individual  celebrity.  Here,  as 
day,  by  the  exigencies  of  transportation,  elsewhere,  achievement  is  necessarily  meas- 
while  the  boxed  piers  form  a species  of  tern-  ured  by  opportunity.  Here  there  can  be  very 
porary  storage  and  warehouse  system  of  few,  if  any,  heavy  robberies,  deep  in  plot 
their  own.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  per-  and  plan,  brilliant  in  execution,  and  arith- 
manent  warehouse  facilities  afforded  on  the  metically  sensational,  such  as  immortalize 
crowded  island  of  Manhattan  are  of  ueces-  the  great  “ cracksmen”  of  the  day.  Here  is 
sity  utterly  inadequate,  the  cheaper  lands  only  a comparatively  petty,  but  vexatious, 
of  the  adjacent  shores,  and  especially  on  the  irritating,  and  almost  unceasing  drain  upon 
Brooklyn  side  of  the  East  River,  have  been  the  pockets  and  patience  of  the  mercantile 
extensively  utilized  for  that  purpose.  For  community.  Of  all  this,  moreover,  it  may 
long  distances  along  the  water’s  edge,  and  be  said,  with  whatever  of  local  pride  and 
frequently  for  entire  blocks  back,  these  have  satisfaction  the  facts  may  seem  to  call  for, 
been  built  over  with  huge,  massive,  beetle-  that  discovery  is  perpetual,  arrest  frequent, 
browed  structures  of  brick  and  iron,  into  conviction  aud  punishment  almost  unheard 
which  the  heavier  cargoes — sugar,  tea,  cof-  of ; and  about  all  that  is  done,  or,  under  ex- 
fee, tobacco,  rice,  hides,  and  the  like — and  isting  circumstances,  can  be  even  attempted, 
even  miscellaneous  goods  of  all  sorts,  are  dis-  is  a measurable  degree  of  prevention.  The 
charged  directly  from  shipboard.  Thence,  ways  and  means  of  tlys  prevention,  and  the 
as  called  for,  and  from  day  to  day,  these  nature  of  the  success  achieved,  may  in  part 
mountains  of  property  are  conveyed,  in  light-  be  made  to  appear. 

ers  and  otherwise,  to  their  proper  wharves  The  direct  agencies  employed  in  the  de- 
in the  city.  fense  of  our  endangered  commercial  property 

Slowly,  by  favor  of  wind  and  tide,  or  more  are  threefold — the  municipal  police  ou  shore, 
promptly  if  expedition  demands  a steam-  the  private  watchmen  on  piers  and  vessels, 
tug,  the  clumsy  lighters  perform  their  im-  and  the  harbor  police, 
portant  duty ; and  it  might  be  guessed  that  The  larger  number  of  the  city  police  pre- 
many  a cargo  suffers  more  diminution  in  this  cincts  extend  to  the  rivers  on  either  side  of 
brief  transit  than  in  its  voyage  across  the  our  long,  narrow  island,  and  so  are  fringed 
seas.  with  dockB  and  piers.  These  latter,  and  the 

The  merchant  sits  in  his  counting-room  adjacent  streets  and  alleys,  are  all  the  more 
and  sends  out  his  orders  for  the  movement  carefully  and  vigilantly  patrolled  as  being 
of  this  aud  the  shipment  of  that,  with  a full  the  haunts  of  the  worst  grades  of  our  dan- 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  gerous  classes  other  than  the  river  thieves 
he  acts,  and  our  observant  stroller  would  be  j themselves.  The  blue-coats  may  not  be  con- 
almost  compelled  to  pay  his  tribute  either  to  I tinually  in  sight,  except  upon  the  more  im- 
the  general  honesty  of  our  water-front  popu-  portant  piers,  to  each  of  which  an  officer  is 
lation  or  to  a more  than  Moslem  fatalism  on  regularly  detailed,  but  they  are  always  so 
the  part  of  our  merchant  princes.  Neverthe-  near  that  the  foes  of  society  stand  in  con- 
less,  any  such  superficial  argument  and  con-  stant  and  wholesome  awe  of  them.  With 
elusion  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  the  land  police  the  harbor  police  are  in 
and  in  spite  of  many  and  powerful  adverse  co-operation,  and  in  as  frequent  and  regular 
influences,  a great  deal  is  done  for  the  pro-  communication  as  the  gross  defects  of  the 
tection  of  trade  in  and  about  the  harbor  of  existing  force  and  management  will  permit. 
New  York.  Much  is  done,  but  more  is  sys-  We  shall  have  enough  to  say  of  the  private 
tematically  left  undone ; for  in  this  case,  as  watchmen  employed  by  owners  and  lessees 
in  so  many  others,  a short-sighted  thrift  has  of  wharf  property  or  otherwise  hereafter, 
preferred  to  bear  its  evils  rather  than  pay  All  water  patrol  duty  on  the  East  and 
the  necessary  cost  of  their  removal.  North  rivers,  the  harbor,  and  the  bay,  is  es- 

The  United  States  imposes  no  import  duty  pecially  assigned  to  the  regular  police  of  the 
upon  foreign  thieves,  but  then  its  internal  Twenty-fourth  Precinct,  not  in  any  other 
revenue  tax  upon  the  home-made  article  is  respect  an  independent  body,  but  under  the 
correspondingly  slight,  so  that  while  we  con-  general  supervision  of  the  police  authori- 
stantly  receive  consignments  of  the  most  per-  ties.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  navy  of  our  am- 
fect  productions  of  other  lands,  we  have  de-  bitious  municipality,  and  their  service  is  a 
veloped,  especially  among  the  populations  of  perpetual  cruise  without  any  hope  of  prize- 
our  sea-port  towns,  an  unsurpassed  quality  money. 

and  quantity  of  our  own.  It  is  often  diffi-  This  force  musters  a formidable  array  of 
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docks  for  and  their  hm%$  m idona 

or  jt^forr,.  box  weather 'Jar';'  cold,  keeping  a 
' t:  and  their 

nrs  from  Harlem  River  tty  &m\y  HublC  jafrul 

duties,  ttii\y  itu¥0  *4  •ifee*' 

pasol  a pretty  fp&t;  lifilo  ';#£  two 

l?«mlrw tl  MM  ftftem1  tftfc  'J&Hfr 

'ifi,  mid  six  tow  IktatH,  life  latter  h<liug 
HKffteln  t#/^*£hgth  • and 
miracle  in  tb*ir  way ; 3$**  pemiiionit:  hohd* 
quarters  «m  shore  arc  provided  ji  but,  •by.Sh 
Rpfceitta  <if  d«ffeVan.c|ft,  t$u%  Svmw  IVan  tit"  pr**^ 
aula  tolerable  fi  t;tj'pi5iUip".plaw  in)  ihe  pier 
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one  captain*  three  sergeants,  and  twarrty- 
five  men,  or  twnry-uind  nino  tu  all . and  if 
any-  mm  i bM»  tBsposhd  ib  langb,  Rf.if  be,  at 
tbtiir  auto  fete  and 

efiMeift  kdf:  pf  f&$&  J^y^i^^  harrl  tp 
fhiriV  Mfet  of  them  b*v»>bfen  so  iou^  to  the 
war  vice  as  to  bo  woi|  iHmii  ini  j£*>d  ••  :w  ifcji  • if$ 
requirement,  iiir  Y^U -ihrlto  dewfop  (*  fart 
degree  of  ^cuH  skill  * :acnm  aii,  frhrt  He 


and  by  night  to  be  every  ^iiere  ^reseat, 
watching  and  #rotetyf$ng  our  miles  ami 
mites  *%f:.  water- fern t , 9e  norm  g iht>  pitVvs  and 
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£3 hours  each,*  begin- 
V v ' i ■ j //.*•  uiug  at  8 o’clock 

p.m,,  except  two 
d<»g-waichos.  of  r«-.i 
hou ,?ac^ f between 
^ 4 and  8 o’clock  p.m. 
this  means  each 
||f squad  of  men  is  ah 
lowed  ample  time 
M for  rest  ami  refresb- 

tnent,  the  quartern 
“Idr  I on  the  Seneca  being 
; T reasonably  comfort- 

l\  able,  but  no  more 

' ' j5.  so  than  of  right 

jgs  { they  should  be, 

$jjjf  \ i fc  'w/.V(  8o  mneh  for  our 

w = I ^bogi  commercial  frontier 

; ^ I $ ; abd  our  municipal 

A f j D nary,  but  it  is  not  so 

4 JL  -ifo*  easy  to  define  the 

miscellaneous  rov- 
fgjjf  ■ \y  • ^ **rs  with  whom  they 

are  compelled  to 
-.it:/.-  1 jg  Some  id»a  of 

| / ^BSi  these  latter  might 

j/jKm  be  gathered  from  aw 

H[  inspection  of  the 

| ? swarming  popular 
f ' ' /wS  tiou  of  West 

$ fe.  M JHI  St  reet,  South  Street, 

_ and  the  neighbor- 

■«  JJH5k  bag  thorough  fares. 

There  is  such  a su- 
.^..v- , iEWy^|ap;  pera  bun  dance  here 

• BSWfejgSSp^-  of  those  who  toil 

not>  neit  her  do  they 
rft Ki<  *plh,  Tiuf;havenotli- 

ing  else  of  the  lily 
kind  about  them', 
smoking,  drinking, 
l istless,  lounging  human  beings  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  who  provoke  such  perpetual 
wonder  as  to  how  they  live  at  all ; stalwart 
and  grimy  men,  whose  life  seems  one  long 
M waiting  for  a job”  that  never  comes ; boys 
of  from  six  to  eighteen  years,  to  whom,  in 
summer  at  least,  and  in  all  the  time  of  fruit 
importation,  the  world  seems  all  a play-day 
and  a frolic,  in  the  w ater  and  out  of  the  wa* 
ter;  strolling  old  women,  w ho  do  or  do  not 
pretend  to  sell  something,  aud  smell  so 
dreadfully  of  gin  and  tobacco;  keepers  of 
gloomy  junk-shops,  who  maintain  their  stolid 
cheerfulness,  and  appear  to  pay  their  rents 
and  make  money  with  hardly  a visible  sign 
of  business,  either  in  buying  or  selling,  and 
whose  dens  might  stir  a feeling  of  envy  in  the 
bosom  of  Rarmim’a  Museum.  All  these,  aud 
many  others  of  an  apparently  higher  social 
grade  and  cleanlier  exterior,  bear  a perpetual 
grudge  against  ami  wage  unceasing  war 
with  the  vigilance  of  the  harbor  police.  It 
should  be  added  here  tbut  the  lower  clasps 
of  smugglers  are  personally  identical  with 
the  river  thieves,  and  that  the  cruising  of 
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at  the  foot  of  Warren  Street,  North  River. 
It  is,  however,  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
little  cruiser  to  lie  crowded  our.  from  even 
that  remarkably  ill -adapted  police  centre, 
and  she  is  not  at  any  time  a “ sure  tind”  for 
those  who  may  desire  to  communicate  with 
her. 

Two  or  three  times  a day  the  Seneca  makes 
more  or  less  extended  patrol  trips  up  and 
down  the  rivers,  aud  often  out  into  the  Low- 
er Ray,  and  even  as  far  as  Sandy  Hook  when 
urgent  occasion  calls.  It  may  well  bo  that 
her  prowling  habits  and  irregular,  uncer- 
tain presence  tend  to  increase  the  terror 

cruising.  The 


and  protective  value  of  her 
small  boats,  with  crews  of  two  or  three  men 
each,  are  sent  out  every  four  hours  to  patrol 
the  lines  of  the  piers,  but  seldom  go  above 
Sixt  y-fifth  Street  on  either  side  of  the  island. 
How  severe  this  boat  service,  enforced  with- 
out reference  to  times,  or  seasons,  or  stress 
of  weather,  must  be  upon  the  men  can  bet- 
ter be  imagined  than  described. 

The  day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  divided 
by  the  harbor  police  into  watches  of  four 
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th*  Sm*ca  ai)d  li6r  lK»at^  proVal>ly  interferes]  ate*/  Tfonn  «o  warm  ami  limy  day,  > 
With  ;*ll  t lieii  operations  quite  as  ranch  aft  swimming  match i*  imid-n  vised  hoar  some 
any.  other  police.  Ogeh eyy  goreymmiii tal  or  crowded  floek^  urnt  tii^ro  fo:  majefo  cheering 
otherwise.  ami  laughl&r  And  MpbofteUt  o&mteriifcUtf  be 

First  of  ail  in  fob  tit  of  iwoihck  activity  sore  that  Is  befog 

•awl  an  almost  abfcnfote  immunity  from  other  fough  t for  ;n\  tt  skip  or  lighter  in  tin:  v-fo.in- 
punishmetit  than  .m:  Ofecftftiuual  rope’s  end,  if.%%  whiofv  is  Hfos  to  i.rn  deprived,  it  only  for 
are  1 bo  '-  dock  rata* — tin-  Were  boy*  who  a few  ofdUe*  Wrdehful  guardian- 

swam  in  ami  »tit  of  tlio  (iiugy  afipya  ami  ship  wbifah  w the  diily  safety  of  ite, cargo 
tenei menbfo* o$b&  of  t.fgnstreefo  parallel  with  and  outfit.  Kb  shipper  uf  periftlufbfo  jgomfo,. 
tlto  wator*fro#it/  Xti both  *ueh  M fruit;  tan  afford  til  indy t\  hie  cargo; 
'i£fod • and  water  fodice  ':&r* apt;  to ;l>a ifieil,  long  mumgh'.tbr  pursuit,  • cfrpft 

Ofr  '& ge . rtjul  elJfih  dfouC  pr»yvimt  tffofr  )?nKlurt~  if  his  lns»  but& -been  u smart  pwf  and  much 
thio'at.  any  tioitf  fofcfotlfo;.  Ju#tyfr  \dHgm*a  of  ■ less  can  he  await  the  <1  till  dt?foyfM?f  h Kpw 
inscaiky  and^nniB.  Tangbc  all  omvu^r  of  ! York  criicti'md  pros^rUttoiiL  In  other  ease* 
vo  iona  ami  fo*-lik/j  tmnnfog  by  the  I'Sfori-  tlKyeHffkiill'lcH  arc  up!'  to  bo  even  more 
cm  res  of  their  vermin  jifo  they  are ; vyi«Il  j alums  and  eompbamed, 
n>yare  of  the  necessity  t^urganLfofow,  ufol j Tim  peenliur  open  tMjnfttriyTion  of  iut^i 
•almost  invariably  work  in  gangs  and  under  \ ofbhr  piers on timber fofrib  blfowfogpffoi^ 
leaders,  these  latter  fonng  idmym  from  Bi.«  boat  to  pass  under  I loon  at  boy  fnb*? 
older  boys,  with  mow  ami  then  some  gage  file  shHifowr-fort.  rm ployed  by  ibc  m:tU;i«d- 
ohi  hag  nr  gome  Fagiti  of  o jaufc  doater  for  erg'  to  ho  Along  Tfos&iK  llfom  dock  ti> 

special  couu&el  ami  ail  riser  • -nzt  ra^rdiimry.  iloc^?  wlaneiher - m * app^dtaeji  > nr  «50?iQ3ft*4  »ud 
The  range  nT  tlikir  6j>eYafi(h1^  can  wily  bo  ^ the  foet  that  m fn^junn tly  the  v esse l«  an* 
monsured  by  the  aasw?‘rsyeont?erfiihg  my  packed  idondy  side  by  gide  afibnU  uu  ut\- 
particular  article,  to  thvi ^ ^Uftstfoug,  w Is  it  ffitionai  cover  for  all  prow  I era.  Stealing 
wjuchoiir  nuil  “Can  they  lift  il.f7  A imtyly  biumh  jjotPm0  (rorn  b;\ks,  or  potkctfols 
arrived  fruit  vessel,  for  lu^tanee,  mtttill  the  of  coffee;,  m.  odfln  ami  ends  of  cotdago  or 
'haxfceT.if-a  littfo  ft)mrv-bamli.gl>  i«  a ^arw  preyi  small  wan?|  anddhe  likefoisccllanoiing  thipr-: 
M bite  of  their  imbiber  dtatUtti  forward  abi  *ty7 1 ft  ginmted  against  so  far  tpay  bo  by 
corruni  to  gome  open;  flaring  act  of  jK»rty  lar-  watchfulness  on  thb  part  oi  t he  jfqitHtml  guard- 
ceiiy.  eq  that  dt  ' mxift  of  the  jiriiperty  a ml  the  patrolling  of 

in  only  that  attention,  rn-vybd  cbifoouiratcd .-  the  . shore  jjfolicey-:!  The  aggregate  U>w#  ;ire 
upon  him,  anil  the  whiy^fof^:i^b?WrtbTiiy  uit-  forgo,  bui  Win  indtvbltia?  off cnees  are  u*o 
guarded. for  the  rush  of  ids  agile  confoiler*  petty  for  jHii^nlt  or  proseeutiun. 
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The  thoroughly  nataraeij  and  wild -animal  ;: lC*U-.rfc  rmigm/to.Uboiigh  wtuf^  of  tb*$B  geo- 
<iha rtotet  *>f  the  rats'”  is  fcr.'iuuotly  !•  try  «wi  predue*  tolerably  w«  -lUHb‘d  wallet*, 

vivltit^d.  % a sin^olar  t^mieucy  which  they  f beady  money  m ito  aim! of  trade ; let [i\i 
ytffyftdt  $$  making  d> ms  i>t  m^W ; tV^  p rue  ? J cal  oxn jftples  by  waygf  il- 

if  tJjeit-  qwti  nu<h?r  tbe  v^ry  pior* 

;m<t  umhlfg  Tte  .aitoclV  *>t  ;tto  r A c;v^°  finpitf?  and  wn&s  i&  in  pfoc~ 

vrid  sewerage.  Ilf  iothoy  will  patch  togefch*  i zw  of  n^l\r*  ri ssjl;  irn:n  the  .w  awlttinges  w- 
-t  odds  .md  emir.  (if  plonk  dtUVvvooii.  ; the  Brooklyn  khon-  to  the*  lliirtiHjdi  Stre*r 
tip  some  <?f  r/trntxftr : pier/  "jEait  Rivet,  &f  railway  trpiiisponat^ 

vr&Tmth  a?id  cookery,  if  they  oau  so  nmu^  j inland,  and  miiy  paHieutar  lighter  ti&  Ja^ty 
that  tfa<  fumes  of  their  ooko  and  charcoal  j beating;  up  against'  the  fide,  Air  with  a dull 
dial!  hot  trui  speedily  betray  thorn.  These  and  baffling  wiud  All  the  better  if  rite  d:K 
Ae.*t*  axe  great  places  for  tlie  reception  r*f  be  storui'yr  ot  tlut<liour  iaU'  and  qmte  dark: 
plunder  when  the  junk-shops  art'  too  closely  The  may  be  somewhere  or  any  wb*rs, 

wat<^jjedv  Uird  eVery  few  woolo*  tire  luirl»<iT  fur  ^lie  Is  hot  in  eight,  and  the  last  patto 
polico  makh  thorough  marches  tbr  thoui^  boui;  tugging  wearily  againat  tlie  tub 
boating htkS  wndingy  *|4>' tlie  dettiinieuk ^ Vhree  tnilos,  it  may  be,  rip  atreatu,  W.djiig 

u,f  t empers  Siul  'nniforirta^  bud  T&  the  cost  sit  jlhuf, if iirhmediately  alang^idev  by  $t$vv 
^yerp  tAt>h'^'4  Uudpersonul  dtegunu  Noth-  j ans  firriitiffcui* of;  pulla  » y^vl  or  a wherry^ 
kig  but.tmeh  minute  probing  and  searching  ; wlmee  Vnwv  uve  not  altogether  unknown  U> 
would  ;&uf!ii»<5  to  emuiiiig  with  • Mutt  of  tte'\ti^Wier;;  iuid  W.W  M fact. 


wiueli  th*.*  u dwit  rats^  ehneetil'.  their  .unique  | change  place?*  fetid.  eatpIoynwntH  with  them 
HoUK*ment*t  ‘ v ^ i riUMst  fthy  da^  v'  ■;.  .*y* 

Whil«  tlm  younger  scamps  miikp  the  best ! *’ • t }ot  any  diing  bandy  i” 

scouts,  informers  and  general  #*kirmMH*rs  in  [ 11  To h,  all  yon  can  carry  , ,f 

llie  world  for  theirotd^^ ! Ao^  the  hail  ahdat|awer  Succeeded  by 
important  thefts,  and  flofSo  winch  <^pecially  n mprd  atljitslnufflt  nt  tenns*  and  nti  . equally 
engage  the  atteution  of  t?5o  harboir  p4)lk^y  j t^ipid  tran.^^r  of  X'rbperty  to  the  mw*-la>at; 
an^for  tbe  greater^ ^part cofteeraod  wtUibwi^  j The  Ugbi^nnmds  proftte  -tow  genendty  to 
gooiU,  and  require  atrohg  i\xm»  andTsamowbati : to  pajd  in  eaoh,-»ml  lie  may  haW  * utbera  to 
estond^llficlbttos  for  their  v^eritihib  piiuv  ? care  for  at  one  euder  the  other  ofbSa  trip, 
ty  of  muadc  and  hone  and  fall  supplies  of  l The  prices  tire  low,  o>  bo  a»iret  but  Mum  th<- 
lAwle^  fuoi  reckleaa  gnnrg>T  hre  felwjiya  oh  t’toihto^  sth#  ip  the-  row-tipat  h aye  their 
liaudy  Un  wtirto^  ^br  tlio  pmpet  devolopmcrit  jiaki?  to  mm  * and  pfhbia  must  be  Pr*v 
if  any  cotton*  ubjo  fUit**.rpdtjHC  Moiyi.wer,  podiombe. 

all  tins  xiinmly ' r-Temi tiy u - form  is  backed  A gaiiu  n with  bides  is  anchored  out 
op,  car«id  for,,  and  fandeied  fbonmglily  elT  | m tho  stoinb  or  i<*  laid  South  Ainovirm 
/hie nt  by  amide  capital  and  competent,  sys-  hilibf  IumIvIi  ilotiMto  it  ufi'Quaruuihm.  Aie 
v^OiaMc  tnjectfvmMn.tb  cs  vo  i hi' 41  ac^pu^itiori  the  tiouest  tors  who  may  In.  in  / bar p\  iit 
<»f  prdiierty/'  and  the  prnpui  market  aud  aiiy  purtienbr  hduc  »»f  tto  .to^h'H^* 

iiu«ins  fori»a  dtomsiib  • *.  ^ riq^rcida  all  goubmerltol  ^ 

‘f  apitnlt  For  tUi^v^hV'  »horC'f  By  no  uwum  and  ^goiu  thr  r;vc» 

OriAinly  ; and  *mnrtu«i<\s  to  very  respect-  / Mnoy«:S?  busy  yawl  is  laden , ;M*d  Mw  hardy 
a$te.  am;orp\ti?f  v»ueb  uie  $$$.  out  AVwttysi'ftmpiT]  ilVtair ^pfiy  in , trulsili  il^ijrxaV 

uuU^r  the  ^Uy  ptia*jmikcto  uf  tbeopliiiary  indeed,  ensile  nrc*  ont  0 tto  jtraestioti. 
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A ui&hiytoiMiy  other 
pjght,  »tl|0ftj|ii';Et6t  $b  ftivorabU*,  a given 
N^aHitaaf  pier  ift  plethoric  With  valuable 
grH*ls  Wit  tffer  fern  thu  too  y*m*sirig  bw»fe 
av&a  Osf  the  day,  If  f Vic  pier  we fw  an  open 
due,  the  ad venture  might  lift  simplified  to  i 
ib any  ; but  tlm  steamboat  pier  is  | 

Aucl  safely  boxed  in.  The  I 
private  watchmen*  perhaps  two  or  three,  of 
•hem,  HJftk  if  may  be,  with  si  big  and  rigly 
dbg  to  help,  are  their  post  of  duty.  The 
gaU'^  and  doors  are  shut  noil  harm},  the 
KW  ig  lighted^  and,  exo'.pt  for  “capita!”  in 
rim  hands  of  the  rivet  spectilar.om,  the  hm 
proper  1 y V«  safe.  Hero,  as  else  whore. 


rise  locality  of  a cas  k V*f  and  get  Sfeif 

tnyu  boat  and  «si*k  fairly  muler  fi£  an  angry, 
a tribe,  and  & funnel  will  d<u  the  r&gt,  With 
very  little  waste  to  mourn  over. 

There  is  littk,  ©omparafcivelyv  that  the 
harbor  police  cm*  do  to  prevent  the#  various 
minuses'  of  'longshore '.capital,  but  their  part 
rotiiek  iii  from  the  moineot  the  bout*.  nr«< 
loaded*  mid  no  twatler  where  they  may  bfet. 
with  them.  Any  such  yawl  is  a *arijd<  fei* 
craft,  and  may  be  Comp^lM  to  give  a 
faet  erry  account  of  it# If.  f or  ft  iOtMibd  boat 
Ui  W‘ape  by  tlight  from  t he  icwiftvrnwkm 
0 f t.be ,Scnoyi  is,  of  cou  rse;  tidpinctiMblby  bnf 
th&  dist^hew  they  ha  ve  to  nuik  <?  at  e not  long, 
and  ilk  take  thole  ehanefe  Shit 

ftnfr^aenliy  the  nte  taken  in 

the  Very  aef5  imd  idic-iiy  though  rareiyf  ibrTe. 
may  be  afiiuf l*% iiti  1 i feMatYe*?.  nod  Wsjpii* 
iriish,  ho 

islmmnf.  of  the  bin  takes  away  nl]  strong 
incentive  to  violence,  n-pkm  the  ill-gotten 
cargo,  -chaiicc*  to  blind”  oiYoxual  v&lheu  More 
commonly,  and  some  t mica  three  or  fom  fe 
>tm>ees  a day,  the  raptutca  0 the  polite  gw> 
mode :fb and  wfef  nightfall , t in*  $ orth 
Slyer  Sole  being  the  most  pr*v Inc  t i v e gr  o mi  d 
both  for  iv>bberie&  and  reo&jptiitvfe 
In  every  euso  bmh  bndf  and  vargo  that  can 
not  *how  fee  papers  arid  a el  cue  character 
are  aant.  in  fke  property  clerk  at  Police'  Head- 
quiorters,  Am  shoje,  ton!  flic  harbdr  pulfe 
thereby  ttdigVo  thfUfed ves  of  pneum  « ry  riV: 
ftponsifcility  for  eif-hot.  Should  the  hour, 
prove  to  hare  beep  p burrowed  $w?  in 
good  earnest,  the  eUrtag*  add  breakage  tfe 
the  tfvrperV,  loss.  Ife  ahoulti  npt  have  b>? t 
his  boat  loose  for  Hit?  vtst  of  river  thieves. 
The  C4U£W!»  if  of  any  ^p^dgl  voldft,  and  eg- 
pable  of  blent  iftcMlion,  are  iuvffy  sniv  to  be 
ctainp*l  in  drip  tiiim  by  theit  prA^mr  ^'V  u^ts, 
crop  if  the  Ihieves  take  the  trouble  to  prove, 
as  they  always  ran,  that  tfey  paid  gtmd 

ttidriey  for  fern  f»>  th«  erw  0 ytitiitxpck ■•  of ; 
some  crnlb  that  #Ued  dv^r  the  bar  the  day 
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Of  ler’s  perpetual  problem  to  get  all  'fjixeatiou- 
re-  I able  goods  away,  beyond  searching  distance, 
her  before  the  gen  tlenien  in  blue  coine  after  them, 
no,  as  they  are  reasonabl  y sure  to  do.  Of  course, 
ith  and  beyond  all  doubt,  there  are  honest  junk 
dealers,  who  will  neither  buy  nor  sell  that 
he-  wh  ich  lines  not  bear  the  clean  stamp  of  lion* 
rk,  est  traffic,  just  aa  there  are  very  honest  pawn- 
op-  brokers,  but  perhaps  up t to  so  gwnt  an  ex- 
the  tent. 

mg  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  trade,  rv- 
but  ferred  to  above,  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
hat.  shore  police,  ami  a brace  of  detectives,  in 
fan  citizen's  dress,  are  constantly  patrolling  the 
He  whole  water-front  from  shop  to  shop.  Broad 
hot  noon  is  a good  time  for  the  river  men  to  run 
ich  in,  when  every  probable  watcher  is  at  his 
nto  mid-day  lunch.  A “ pack”  of  vessels  in  the 
;ets  dock  w ill  afford  a good  chance  for  conceal- 
ing merit  till  a favorable,  opportunity  occurs, 
ike  The  shades  of  night  have  in  all  time  beou 
, at  friendly  to  such  undertakings.  The  junk 
be  dealers  are  never  off  duty  or  unready  for 
in-  business,  and  but  for  the  constant  vigilance 
of  the  harbor  police  ami  their  .allies  ou  shore 
ire-  this  class  of  commercial  transactions  would 
md  speedily  assume  proportions  truly  interest- 
i to  ing.  As  it  is,  not  a few  junk-men  have  lat- 
>ta.  terly  complained  bitterly  of  the  slackness  of 
er.  t heir  trade,  and  some  have  even  retired  from 
igs  business  altogether  for  lack  of  encourage- 
are  went . 

for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  river 
ot-  thieves  perform  their  work  at  Imp-hazard, 
ain  The  day  is  their  time  for  patrol  duty,  ami 
in  all  probable  adventures  are  duly  noted,  and, 
‘itl-  if  possible,  suitable  personal  arrangement- 
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risk  and  traOlfe  It  is  the  bpinioit  of  fhe 
police  t h it  <d/  cases  itf  theit  front  dosed 
jifera,  i)t  f^nn  li  gh  trout  ye^«eb  m tb*» 

hafboW  with  itwijftiificant  e xeep tit «ti8 T & tv  ^i£- 
eoiHpiifdied  by  «:oIJuaioiv  vvirli  the  private' 
Watchmen,  the  lightermen,  or  Mm  crews* 

: ?£>tu?  of  aeUud  piracy.  fofdhlo  entry  t 

vi  itu  or  '-Vi ( hour  personal ■yioH^M«».s»K,c*.urii;»>: 
within  the,  water*  m New  York  HtirUntj  am 
&j  j?i para t 1 vdy  tew  a ud  of  *h!cft  an  Pxcep* 
ii-M.il  dtaroerer  hh  to  call  for  u<>  *j>etuiil  do 
HCidptlptu  By  Whom  they  .mt:-  committed*, 
aruiliow,  6$  woB  fv»  why there  are  jio  Him*} 
>W  *£0  wi>ttBt>u*Jy  froth  the 

l ? • * r tuor ^ hf* rf- 

To  the  duties  which  have  ahvody  beep  hi* 
dinatod  as  appertaining,  ip /the*  ha  r bar  police 
way  -lit*  pddtvi  thi'wp  >f  ym&khig  *m 

'8UtplH>iml ; £ll#  *(ffVpr£s«W0  of  muthiid*  U5 

rite  harbors  t Uo  youvmiii^  tjfcyVmd  the  ipu 
ship*?  wboye  dninkon  c retry  rotVine  oheiltouuy 
m>  Utdv  #jdicor.<  ; -and  mucIi  other  little  duties 
& woujd  iuitumnybe  expeded  of  so  urtmt*r- 
0U«  a corp.H  of  oflioif*rr»  dud  uiotii 

If  will  k 4ben.  that  th  uil  this  perpetual 
wtvrfhre  between  the  rights  of  property  mid 
Ub:  fvHbhfVfthig  pf6.pt^mfcie§f  of  the 44 
ous  elates/’  there  urn  many  individual  mr- 
eHm'Uauoes  which  make  for  or  against  tiife 
of i-}  wi  ng  shiv*  and* yM  touts . 

On  beital/  of  the,  law  a great  deal  t*  done, 
and  therv  i#  good  rfnso n hetieve  that  It  is 
1M  tvhll  *bmL?*<*  rwImlMly  t&s  tumid-  hi- 
eip^dWLbpt 


to  thy  thieves  are  ftttMCfcptiblfc  of  very  fcqud 
and  n < >tnMe  dim i \vi tin n . 

Tim  const  t nation  of  ynrh  a system  of  (looks 
and.  piers  a*  -would  not  absolutely  dkgrjuu*  us 
Wfbre  the  eoiumrttnhl  Avmdd— ^sudh  t«  feyt, 
oa.w^are,  o-v^n  now  dreaming  fibmit— wiutld 
of  itselflw  awvece  bio  ns  to  the  Whole  irm- 
nmding  nomnmnVty,  ctiu]  would  h^omkiI  ale 
the  re M m nw 33 f of  ri » ore  j unk  dhfdOn>  iu  a tuuef 
frpaoe  of  lime.  . \ . 

>f  he  dii^mt^rKtlon  wp;  fhr  I^rf  of  thdye 
■who  ^mijh»y  ptivviie  Wh»ehxnm)  that  good, 
evwipfdy"  rW{dI1^»  Hrcdp  t*  ]my  their  iuoh 
Mr  wagea  wodld  T-xnmfive  the  £$tnpw*$t)n, 
t*iW  a!  hioM' . »•*  n b pa  I ruvoy  titm..  t Hai  ihitv 

loads  the  tlVernselv^,  w it  h ilie 

ttid  df  iiuif  r Mmpis  t he  fli  mi  trig  caplthlist^.* 
Thrn  is  \M-Uk[*  the  important  point  of 
all,  hut  it  taV^ht  aha  hh  wcjl  to  employ  ns 
few  riyei  thih-vos  m pi^H.h^  in. tluv capacity 

of  .watch niotL-  1 / ' - V,“-  *7!*  ' 

The  adoption  of  & bettor  systeni  of  light- 
vrtsgrt  yfiihid  help  f bid  this  would  he  vf  uw sli 
avoil  only  id  imuJitorf’ipTi  wirli  ^Ve.’r Tetoinndii. 

Ah  ta  the  Unr'l m'  police,  inste ad  of  helpg, 
10  it  now  is,  a petpotrpd  srouf,  edrhrml  o 
local  tin httathm  of  JO«itahh?  apiin ianeet*,  B 
slidiild  af  on  a footing  ®f  thh 

PerithaixtTil  bc,idr^riairteis 
bliouJd V {MvVid/xi,  oc  mad' Cr^tle Garden, 
instead  of  ihe  JMi  onvMvjeiiT  and  uneertam 
XMib  .->»  tile  Wan  on  $t  re<d  pier.  From 
-:tho. ; pr^iOrdHi'^f W: hCtt ;WhtW  both  rivers,  but 
flui harbor  an#  hji#* K ^ottld ytjjji rtiojte  constant h 
vvhteiro^f  and  more  readily  ]vilfrolUuiv  while 
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there  might,  be  in 
the  Hudson*  or  how 
raging  a tide  in  the 
East  River,  or  how 
hard  it  might  blow 
on  the  bay,  a con- 
stant patrol  con  Id 
he  maintained  from 
Harlem  River  to  the 
Lower  Quarantine, 
and  that  without 
unnecessary  fatigue 
and  exposure  to  the 
men.  How  swift  an 
average  rate  is  it 
gene niily  supposed 
can  be  made  by  two 
meu  in  a row-hoat, 
and  with  a look- 
out to  keep,  against 
wind  and  tide,  or  ill 
such  rough  weather 
and  water  as  i«  com- 
mon in  New  York 
Harbor  f Steam  is 
better  than  human 
sinews  for  this  a* 
for  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

Finally,  by  reason 
of  the  great  aid 
which  the  harbor 
police  force  now 

gives  it* 

wn  of  «yiiogg!iug. 
and  its  gyeafiy  oe 
yilhricacy  t<t 

that  end  with  the 
proposed  reforms 
and  i ropravetn exits, 
it  would  be  fair  for 

the  harbor  police  could  always  l»c  comm  uni-  , the  United  States  Treasury  to  bear  one- 
rated  with  promptly  and  by  telegraph  from  half  the  expense  of  a serv  ice  of  which  it 
all  the  other  police  precincts.  derives  at  least  one-half  the  benefit.  The 
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such  an  appropriation,  if  the  subject  should 
be  properly  laid  before  them,  can  hardly  tie 
doubted.  Tile  row-boats  might  very  well 
be  retained  for  dock -searching,  and  like 
errands  requiring  smaller  craft  ’than  the 
launches.  The  more  coustant  communica- 
tion with  the  land  police  and  the  detectives 
could  hardly  fail  to  secure  more  intelligent, 


rapid,  and  successful  co-operation  among 
thorn  all,  while  the  very  augmentation  and 
elevation  of  the  water  police  would  tend  to 
develop  a sense  of  responsibility,  a spirit  of 
emulation,  and  an  enprit  de  cor/)*,  the  value 
whereof  will  at  once  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  arc  familiar  with  any  species  of  similar 
management. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 


KATtiAtftSl  IMWT!l»ll*jR. 


THE  interest  of  a biography  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  number  and  character  of 
the  incident#  of  which  it  is  cotupoaed.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  biograph}* — one  which  col- 
lects and  arranges  the  Outward  events  of  ft 
life,  another  which  collects  and  arranges 
and,  if  possible,  interprets  the  inward  events 
of  the  same  life.  It  is  easy  to  write  the  first  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  write  the  last.  It  is  given 
to  many  to  lead  lives  of  adventure,  and  to 
find  biographer's  who  will  narrate  them  ; to 
lead  the  strange  life  of  the  intellect,  aud  to 
find  a biographer  who  can  understand  it,  is 
given  to  very  few.  It  was  not  given  to 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  He  has  found  no 
biographer  yet,  and  is  less  likely  to  here- 
after. Twenty  years  hence  those  who  knew 


him  m his  youth  will  be  in  their  graves,  as 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  childhood  and  in- 
fancy arc  now.  Now*,  or  never,  is  the  time 
to  write  his  life. 

The  Hawthorne  family  seems  originally  to 
have  been  of  consequence  in  England.  ‘‘  The 
family  sent  of  the  Hawthornes  is  Wigcastle, 
Wfgton,  Wiltshire.  The  present  head  of  the 
family,  now  residing  there,  is  Hugh  Haw- 
thorne, William  Hawthorne,  who  came 
over  in  1635-36,  was  a younger  brother  of 
the  family.”  So  wrote,  in  1837,  our  Haw- 
thorne, who  had  a pardonable  pride  in  his 
name.  The  earliest  member  of  the  family 
in  America  of  whom  we  have  heard  figured 
in  the  Salem  witchcraft.  He  was  a Colonel 
John  Hof  borne,  who  died  in  1717.  ‘'This 
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Hvfc  ops#  tuii.P; 
a.  high  f {touted  old 
fw^te&tL  aJUl  a- 
cnidutratil  rpekingy 
ebafry  with  a high 
Usvk  (hat 
jubl  to  it»  noiiifhrt. 

With  ««r1i  .su  r- 

ru« iiiVifegb' 

jit  this  little  ebaiii- 

iNir.Xatli&utolBas- 


first  ofienM 

,y  ;|;v‘ >y: 

'*' ' i iiiliiiiiiiiiiii  Jittr ’ v,u"  H;,'v!li!in,°' 

through  the  gpoc* 
^ I ^lady 

wa*  tlie •'  -wit cli  4*ay»  H»>vtboriicf  ui  ! ^Jjo  Yvbeii  tiny  child  w*»k 

d^»i'nb3Lh>£  |h^  Imrnl^finne  of)m  fiuee^'j  bfijrji,  and  fw  yiidtrr  ;fli^  capie  a intern#* 
tot  hi  the  ohVtnirmUdace  nt  SaUhtfi  "ThnyfUmi  her  mdghtior,  Mr^  Havrtimrne,  that  tin 
mono  im  t^iink  ifitY  tb».*  earth,  and  lean.-  finny  could ' \h\  seen  by  ealfiug.  *fc  So  iov 
fiir^arjL ;t'b^  grtei  firing  v*ry lonir  about,  ir : friend  tell*  m»:  bite  '.vent  in  and  savr  (lie 

Wv l *>n  atftWiufrOf  the*  Jityiw  rather  diL 1 IHUfi  wiitkmg  frLfiigviir  ite  mother^  ann& 

H&ixllf  u>  make  out  th«  dixtxv  0fbe<r  H*rw- 1 She  Ih  very  clear  w fi>  the  heiuity  of  the 
ihnrims  tfe  luiried  in  a range -yi'Hik  him  on  j itiiaut  f tfyvftgt,  tcbtgi  a w^k  >»UL^d  re- 
*i  thermite.?  Tin*  ®F, aw t iiornea  fallo wd  the  1 member?  that-,4  }sv  Va»  a pb*a*nnt  ebikb^tiitf* 
sea  far  MVeraL,g^uer»jb>us*  'Jt- Wau%*  an  in* : handtnmwyyith  golden  curia, ! 
h £rif  $$r#  ffi  m<ih  fi'ioy  were  bur ja , und  < me  f ha t JlayHf  horde*  mother 
\vtdeh.  #ona  ahkfi  akamt  The  ! WMinatfi.Yrifib  remarkable  £fiB 

«|>i ti?>  \tf  wfy  iUfiev-  ■ httfl£  and  expression;  arid  a 

et  i^rmla  thiVO  t]\iW  eould  ert-  { j»f:rt>ob  of  ^iugtiidr  I'Vttif  ioi^fL 

• ;c ' N ^<1*,  -.i^sie  1 f boit^a  ^iiihipr,  wh^iii 

anti  failed  the  wtf?  ^strslijgtf  eonntnc^  fur  h1»c>.  <ioi»<T»hed  ua  a xvwrjii-liuafbrd  and  ki>aHv 
tthwN}}*  TliAv  weift  to  Iinlta,  ib  Gbina,  tf)  | mauv vcfy  fvmrl  ofoliiULeij.  Jle  Homi- 
ibe  S|yani»U  Mairt,  amL  fte  voyage  vyef:vih<?y  { iiyM^t 

renirned  io  th#  ho?ta<je^  thi»>4-.)iad' giY^. ip.i  ' He  a ^r#r»t ■^iTeri  ejnjduy- 

fortupe.  Snell  art  advent nrr>U8  rov^r  fpjgr^’  tfe  If^itfkx^v  timt  At  lsfh»  f>6uk^/f 

deep  waftCapiajn  NinbauieUfavvtborii^  ^fe^  htlm  xmthw*  of  thU  little  sketch  make  a 
a boat  the  beginning  of  Ike  present  ten  rurv  t mvity  jlmdly  pic-ittm,  if  *;tve  lv^  itnagmu* 
parried  Elizaheth  L'ihrke  Manning.  Thik  ! fioh  ^hon^h  t^o  HU  > ii»> tti  tip  y Vhii  it  & 
worthy  crmple  had  fhree  ebiMr^ik*  1*1^  { do  ^ fvcr  «rheu  we  ^ViVU  in  tfm  HawfhotU^ 
hr»tT  a daughter,  named  filizaV«it  ht  ^Vaa  bom  ’ lionac,  Jigoiy^  O >dt^iSj:e  fe  l ontb  ovor  it^  or- 
Mareli  7,  t&tit, ; Hjo  aecoiid%  A' ..son*  nanjed  j^nr  j etiptrnta- 

tlwniel*  wna  bum  Jirly  1S04.-;  the  third,  • v<ml  her  bronfilHi  t Juhlien.  hut  v^v  ttol 
ft  ,*iaiij<hterf  naturtl  M)tri;i.  Loniaa,  wAsr  ttom  ; lifoJ.ihe  tarlier.  He  has  tnadt 

Junuury  IVttW.  Of  )li«  three  only  thjk  ebM  npe  vnyft^  i no  and  ttill  retum.  uo 

est.  auniV|»k.  The  ^tf  llaWthornei  bnnae, , more.  Captain  VLixvtheJrtfft  diid  at  Sttri- 
whieh  is  Htijl  Aituidihg  in  Salem,  ia  iwm-'j ' ci AY  11  v nL-rtfl  fite'  whiid 
bpred  $jb  Urban  fjtrctu  it  is  -Of  a kind  .•  wa>  tlleneefOTth  a IdauU  'to  i\ia  ililacniia«>lMte 
wliipb  ta  4 hmhyoti  along  fb>v  ^-hourrl  of  j *vri(^v  Tlitf^aljuuiity  wdilrh  had  bof^lleD  ber 
Kew  England  - — a plain  .Avoudoti  : rlnp board'  Wti*  one. to  which  tiie  vrtfb  of  every  eaptaai. 
builrKn^  tvvo  atorieH  high,  wifb  a,  kort  i>f  et  orj  iDatei  eV^ry  eflitor  that  aailtA  out  of 
douhlu  roof,  luclnainga  large  gamt.yho  10  ; Salem  ivaa  liable  my  day,  amt  '#  *iiieli 
vorik:  resort  »f*  bihViv  u on  rainy  davs.  TIcto  | inol  bt'fat’iejri  fbeae  .fw^r.  & thouHanci 

tea  parteied  tlottr.  in  live  rnrildk  oLihpltpTW.  | tiinea.  ti  vr.$#  o eountton.  almost  a m^. 
a-inl  on  each  side  of  the  < n t ry  u pOjinrv  VO'i.aary  ihrd'HfiiUy  ; f.(ttt-it  Imnit-rv  lu?I.H»rne. 

* be&i  iom if7  The  yhhniVor  in  Avbieh  lia.w-1  Sbo  4iuf  herself  np  in  the  hmige— ^ohn* 
thorns  was  Wwr  ->a  atl?l  aiio*rn.  ft  % n«Jtt ! yomi J ih  hot  riW  u rnonl— ^ atwl  retiiMHl  to 
Btrprk  of  a . 'frotn.  tfie  tight  atamL  eprfiihrtt-'dL  She  had  nothing  to  }inj  tV»r 


i*rm  u-v^auo  **r  u 


ithtinng  bo  t iierehjiAlj^m,  ttnn  »f  feitom 


point  ftt  KihSy  England.  Ir  han  an  oj»nn  tire- j 

i»oo-.-  tot  ■ u \»  fM>»J-hro,  ft  J«>w  liiiuitei.  npon  ; 

vrJdcli  fcea-sholl^  vvete  dduhtleH*  in] 


*:  ”4  Y«irtitcotaT»  tiipi  ^nthorb.’ 
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M^io^  had  made  large  ? ' 

meiite  in  land  in  Maine,  tifetog  the  original  } a tree  ^ r\  €t I vsnio^l  hShrib 

proprietor*  *\f  the  irtvcfi  of  Rayinoinlj  Vfaiofc  } .He  wmid  ^i|  la  fbo  Atupte  ybumpey  and 

then  invaded  « tv>iy  wore  than  mfcn TfWife at  <fcfe  *U*rs  through  '{$}&. ggciit  frjp&ri we 
mile*  square,  mid  which  has  since  :.*}Tt  j through  whttdkkbe  Hain  ^ muring  op 
vidfed  to  fona  The  town  bf  Casco.  T k© ■ ik\h  I ** Ak*Y  he  mid,  < haw  Well  I ttr&ft  the mimxm 
cent.  <om,  Richard  Maiming,  f*#etei\‘  a htime  I &»y»  atbo,  when*  with  my  gun.  I roxmftl  ** 
in  Raymond,  on  a little  stream  which  i*\u\b. !.  will  through  the.  woods,  of  Mar no!  How 
ties  into  Bobago  Lake*  in  the  expect  at  ion  *vad  twiddle  life  looWto  people  of  *rraiii; 
that  the  whole  Manning  family  would  make  ^mpei^tnonts!  Every  thing  is 
it  their  zv<>dfIetiro,  Thin  jiitention  waa  not  in  yrndh,  for  every  thing  h*  allowed  to  u 
carried  w%,  although  Mrs.  How thorn#  and  then^,i  >,  • * 1 ■ .. 


her  tdiiMren  removed  thither  in  October,  { The  rt^fulmiin?  of  the  Hawthornes  at  Kayy 
181^*  Whether  they  oecopVed  the  bouse  morid  wa^  eoiiVerred  foaaeirfed  uaea  gftartte 
which  Mi*.  Mmmltig  had  built,  m one  an*  death,  in  lo3br  of  Mr,  Richard  Manning,  ie 
count  or  another  which  he  h said  to  whom  it  belonged  then.  He  left  a provit&iW 

hav*  built  fur  them, I have heoTi  able  to  \u  his  will  for  the  erection  of  a weetttfg* . 
satisfy  myself*  His^vover  this  may  be,  they  boose  for  the  people  id  Raymond,  and  as  iV 
lived  at  Raymond  for  about  a year,  and  No-  Dav.thame  bouse  was  larger  than  any  faab 
tbaniej  pursued  hm  studies  tit  Westbrook^  Uy wait  likely  to  want,  it  was  renu  alelcd 
under  the  l aw  of  tho  Oabe.t  Bradley.  pftt\  .4*  there  was  jwvAooiety  to  take  charge 
lia  entered  with  enthusiasm,  into  the  wild  of  ir,  it  WO#  opened  as  * free  titectiog-honse.. 
life  of  ilia  w ikienie^.  ■.  **.  .1,  Tired  fa  Maine/'  Ministers  of  al  l d»  dmairnaiiouA  held  tnfitk  in . 
In*  -fluid  ajb-nva.p.h  Mike  a bird  id  »b<*  &ir,  it  v.  heii  They  would,  .and  staid  away 
so  ppjfeb t W»*  the  freedom  I etjjojjhd-  But  r hey  pleased,  wiifah  was  most  exf  the  time 
i t miQ  there  I lk*f  gtft  my  wi.weA  habit  of  ktirtg  (irmccu pi^tl.  It  was  fullrng W)iW 
fmlhnde/>  The  theud  in  wli^m  Hawthorue  it  bxUw  mtxre  Vejmiivd,  and  uwtl  t&  k 
nufawrirnd  hitiiseif  (Mr,  James  T. . EinhW  inceting-hoase.  IW  present,  oipdition  & 
gives  tin  a glim pHc  of  hiw  lipv  in  Maine:  tints  described  by  one  Avb<>  visited  it  in 
*' fb^nug  the  nhumUght  rdghts  of  vvpit<  i he  ‘May,  1*70:. 

would  ?»khti5  until  midnight  all  ahme  upon  *'  a UtUo  why  ott  rhe  metn-cnveJerf  road,  it)  ffai1 
KnbhgiV  Take,  with  the  deep  shadow*  of  the  town  of  Raymond,  there  stands  »»  old  whidi 

tev  htiiu  m>  either  ii,ml  When  ffiitoil  in  cofiimou  wHh  the  ItmiHfcHOf  the  <l$f*  *W 

? hillH^pu  MtUpr  liamh  W.ittn  h»  •loutui  ^Uiicuishtd  from  them  h^  m*<* 

hltaa*>U  frmn  Jrt#  home  and  woafy  Ufirh  marks  of  neglect  aud  decay.  ItH  mipalrth^l.  niti?. 

with  if\& ^xtfrfWa.  of  skat irig,  lie  would  w>tiie-  m* ^ deeply  stained  l|y  tunc-  Comic*;  mid  wtudow-le<lge 
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editor  evidently  hod  misgiving  m to  his 
success,  for  among  bis  advertisements  is  the 
following : 

“Nathaniel  Hatbomp  proposca  to  publish  by  «ub- 
scrlptlou  a Nkw  Eiution  op  tok  Mikkuikh  or  Authors. 
to  which  will  be  added  a Seqvri,,  ccmUdnlug  Facjth 
aud  Rkmakils  drawn  from  hia  own  experience." 

The  new  periodical  had  its  a Want*/’  as 
witness  this  little  advertisement : 

rt  Wanted,  by  the  publisher,  a large  number  of  fiub- 
«cribt?ns  to  the  Spkotator,  to  whom,  besides  the  paper, 
a literal  compensation  will  be  given.  r‘ 

The  opinions  of  a boy  are  not  of  much 
consequence  generally,  hut  the  opinions  of 
young  f(awthprn&  in  regard  to  man  as  a so- 
cial auuiuri  deserve  notice,  in  view  of  his  sol- 
itary disposition  and  habit*.  Here  they  are  i 

“OX  SOLITUDE. 

**  Man  is  naturally  a sociable  being,  not  formed  for 
himself  alone,  but  destined  to  tear  a pait  in  the  great 
scheme  of  Nature.  All  his  pleasures  aro  heightened 
and  all  his  griefs  are  lessened  by  participation,  ft  Is 
only  in  society  that  the  fall  energy  of  his  jnind  Is 
aroused,  and  all  Its  powers  drawn  forth.  Apart  from 
the  world  there  are  no  inciteinenls  to  the  pursuits  of 
excellence,  there,  an*  no  rivals  to  contend  with,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  improvement-  Perhaps  life  may 
pasa  more  tranquilly,  estranged  from  the  pursuits  and 
the  vexations  of  the  multitude,  hut  all  the  hurry  and 
whirl  of  pasaion  la  preferable  to  culd  calmness*  and  In- 
difference." 


and  threshold  are  fast  falling  with  the  weight  of  years. 
The  fences  were  long  since  removed  from  all  tte^ljn- 
closures,  the  garden  wall  is  broken  down,  and  the 
garden  itself  is  now  grown  np  to  pines,  whose  shad- 
ows fall  dark  and  heavy  npon  the  old  and  mossy  roof— 
Acting  roof-trees  for  such  a mansion  planted  there  by 
the  hands  of  Nature  herself,  as  If  she  could  not  real- 
ise that  her  darling  child  was  ever  to  go  out  from  his 
early  home.  The  highway  once  passed  the  door,  but 
the  location  of  the  road  hat*  been  changed,  and  now' 
the  old  house  stands  solitarily  apart  from  the  busy 
world.  Longer  than  I can  remember— and  I have  never 
learned  how  long— this  bouse  has  stood  on  tenanted 
and  wholly  unused,  except  for  a few  years  as  u place 
of  public  worship;  bat  for  myself,  and  for  all  who 
know  it*  earlier  history,  it  wiH  ever  have  the  deepest 
interest,  for  it  was  the  early  home  of  Nathaniel  H air- 

thorn  e.'" 

After  a year- 8 residence  at  Raymond  the 
Hawthornes  returned  to  Salem,  and  once 
more  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Manning 
house,  on  Herbert  Street.  Nathaniel  con- 
tinued bin  studio#,  with  a view  to  entering 
college,  and  amused  himself  in  a mild  way 
with  amateur  authorship.  The  earliest 
specimen  of  his  writing  extant  is  a little 
periodical,  entitled  the  Spectator.  It  was 
in  weekly  numbers,  which  were  neatly 
written  by  the  hand  of  the  editor,  “N.  Ha- 
thorae,”  and  was  published  on  Wednesdays, 
“ price  twelve  cents  per  annum,  payment  to 
be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year."  The  young 
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harpervs  nmx&xv. 


It  wife*  not Jbug  hefju*e  on?  yonthful  Ad*£i 
£«m  1ia4  a chance  to  stunr  his  path^y 

a?£  wry  to  bg  unitor 


for ;it$  wtyf.:  It  at  Ja*!;,  fytvihtpfc 

by  tiritf  little  editotM?  ; ‘ t ; 

" Every  ivjuba  of  timtc  nhi*y  odrMre  the  ele^ariJ  Wi- 
i]t<?M  to  file  >riu  with  which  our  pago*  art*  ini*  ftriy 
trr hc«K  The  lofty  wtAUmliy,  tjh&  ttl&n&l  t*»dmtefcs 
tVMtib  fefstoibh  lUtvtfgfcmtit  ervery  Une  at  this  prodin*- 
tJiUjt  axe  o»jm  ju.il  ed  lu  modern  writing*. " 

"ADOHESS  TO  THfc  ^rN. 

" of  Day*  .•  ■^,-:'A *v-V::: 

WI^au,  the  moon  her  cnnrw?  has  ran. 

Wllwi  all  the  ilarknts*  fleet*  away, 

Then  wo  sefe  tbeey  gJorioua  San ! 

“MaWa  LoCltU  UAfiitipflL* 

|?V  pens  an  editoriui  uti  Courage  lb  hi* 
sixth  nuwbti\  OLtiyl  ejalivcua  it  with  a i 
nUccucc  t>i  hi*  buy  hood: 

" Tht  rrpmAijoa  for  coitrage  of  many  men  t*  p«*?- 
h \pF  dhlnUitKt  by  ArfttidtmL.  t risrmmbef,  wfusu  J \*%a 
a.  tf5lA£  somewhat  t*y  w 

homtCimfidicj  of  a tatUnof  wiow-b&fc*  i . 

the  ; No  wnmfcrdM  t discover  my sm*- 

tokrf liom  t rfrcdited  H wltli  tUe.^estm 
,vi$i  $ti  my  trMitn 

dl-dcserved  ivral^  (hr  daring  to  venture  into  the  very 
•j/uhllir  q?  ttte  drc'iiWl  ioe,  * 

TiibU  tfdnic*  thifi  item ; 

anafee  while  swallowing  a 
wait  yife  haye  It frca^  hen*df.  Tai*  ia  title  courage 

!Wh  hijv£  the  germ  tif  that  mti&r'kuhle 
tvoflt,**  Wiitit  l Kiiow  about  Fanning,”  in 
tin*  baoulii'  paragraph ; 

■“  Wtlllam  Ditigley,  $&#.,  of  Hnymotid,  ha*  raised  up- 
ward of  ten  UdUnt*  xvi.mli  of  water  and  roiiak  melons 
nprjw  oil"  piece  of  groan d.  It  would  he  well  lo  lay 
tl>M  statement  before  the  Agricultaral  Society." 


f^^enbH^tb  year.  Of  )m  college  l®e.  1 
1^0#;  uoHmig.  It  is  said  that  his  taHn 
^mniwvstt.fonH  In  lit#  Freshman  year  w»srv  mo 
tr^Uktt  a*  to  at  tract  the  atx^itlnu  hiiiuw* 
Mdt^^xramined  tbente  aitii  tbit;  hi*  Eiiglish 
i'iwvpmi'tioiia  weiv  highly  itromiuetidotl  by* 
Profe.ssor  Kowinun,.  f lie  author  of  a work  m 
rhotono.  The  elasn  of  fft&T  iu  xihiciv  ht* 
graduated,  whs  a reiunikahle  one.  eoritaci- 
ing,  be  Hides  himsjfi!f»  MUh  men  as  If  W>: 
Longfellow,  xn-orgo  D.  Cheeser5  J,  B.  V A i>- 
bolt,  .ioiuii Luai  CiJU.y  ,.  uod  Hawthorne  s iifo- 

long  friurid,  Fran  Win  Pterch. 

His  colli^go  life  i*yet%  Ha  wthorne  returned 
to  the  Jlaiiumg  hon^,  where,  he  reuiaioexl 
until  Doceurher,  when  his  motliet  and 
her  family  r^mos'^1  to.  a cottage  which  hjs 
unde  •Robert  had  hmlt  for  them,  adjouiihg 
WMiM:  hhs  own  rersidenee 
^'orth  Salem,  .ml 
XA'liere  they  Mvdi 
• ibnr  yeai>,  alter 

wdiidb  . th^j  t rr- 
— • ^tirned  txx  Herbert 

‘Stwt<st.  Of  the  life 
of  Hawthorne  fi -on 
his  twenty- dm  to 
ins  twenty -eighth 
year  few  acwjuu n 
hu{->..  jvuvIo.mI  me. 

.1.- 

' 1 u o;  the  liar,  (tad- 

- rambled  about  hi 

vw  averse  to  gohig 
out  in  the  tlnyltHW 
unl^sfl  them  w as:  a 
gathering  In  the 
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streets,  a muster,  a political  meeting,  or  a 
fire.  Fires  were  a great  attraction  to  him, 
provided  he  could  watch  them  unobserved 
in  some  dark  comer.  He  is  said  to  have 
read  all  the  books  in  the  AtftensBum  Libra- 
ry, and  was  considered  a noticeable  young 
man  by  the  few  who  knew  him.  He  con- 
tinued his  reading  of  French,  Voltaire  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Rousseau,  and,  if  he  could 
read  German,  I suspect  he  read  German 
also.  The  books  that  he  read,  however,  do 
not  particularly  concern  us,  for  they  made 
little  or  no  impression  on  his  unique  and 
original  genius:  what  concerns  us  is  the 
life,  the  experience,  the  thought,  which 
went  to  make  him  what  ho  was.  We  must 
look  for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth  and  childhood,  in 
the  melancholy  that  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  in  the  life-long  sorrow  that  darkened 
the  days  of  his  widowed  mother,  in  his 
introverted  and  searching  vision,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  the  transmitted  individuality  of 
his  grim  old  ancestor,  the  “ witch  judge,” 
who  believed  in  the  witchery  he  condemn- 
ed. Hawthorne  was  the  consummate  flower 
of  his  race. 

He  began  to  write  at  an  early  period,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  without  the  confidence 
which  generally  characterizes  youthful  gen- 
ius. His  standard  of  excellence  w'as  singu- 
larly high,  and  he  was  never  satisfied  with 
any  thing  that  he  wrote.  His  first  attempt 
at  authorship  after  leaving  college  was  a 
little  book  which  he  called  “ Seven  Tales 
of  my  Native  Land,”  and  for  which  he  chose 
as  a motto  the  refrain  of  Wordsworth’s  little 
maiden,  “ We  are  Seven.”  He  showed  these 
stories  to  a friend,  who  was  much  struck 
with  them,  especially  with  one  or  two  into 
which  the  witch  element  was  introduced; 
but  this  friend  and  his  admiration  were 
alike  powerless  to  save  them  from  the 
flames,  for  when  the  book  was  ready  for  the 
press  its  dissatisfied  author  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  and  watched  its  destruction  grim- 
ly. He  wrote  more  stories,  and  burned 
them:  never  young  romancer  burned  so 
many  stories.  Those  that  at  all  satisfied 
him  he  used  to  read  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters in  the  evening,  and  they  were  charmed 
with  them,  as  they  should  have  been. 

In  his  twenty -sixth  year  he  published 
anonymously  a forgotten  romance,  the  name 
of  which  Mr.  Fields  has  recovered  for  us. 
It  is  “ Fanshawe.”  I should  like  to  read 
“ Fanshawe,”  and  so,  I fancy,  would  Haw- 
thorne’s admirers.  Hawthorne  himself  re- 
fused to  remember  it.  “Whatever  might 
do  me  credit,”  he  wrote  in  1851,  “ you  may 
be  pretty  sure  I should  be  ready  enough  to 
bring  forward.”  At  what  time,  and  in  what 
magazines  or  newspapers,  Hawthorne  first 
began  his  sketches  and  stories  I have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  But  in  the  same  year 
in  which  his  little  romance  was  published 
Voi.  XLV.-Now  Mf. — 44 


(1828)  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  known  to  fame 
and  the  world  of  child-readers  as  Peter  Par- 
ley, commenced  the  publication  of  an  annu- 
al eutitled  the  Token , to  which  Hawthorne 
is  known  to  have  contributed.  The  Token 
was  published  every  year  until  1842,  by 
which  time  the  rage  for  such  trifles  had 
subsided,  and  its  existence  closed.  It  num- 
bered among  its  contributors  some  of  the 
best  names  of  the  period,  such  writers  as 
Edward  Everett,  Quincy  Adams,  H. 
W.  Longfellow,  John  Pierpont,  John  Neal, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  H.  T.  Tuckerman, 
Miss  Sedgwick,  Miss  Gould,  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
Mrs.  Osgood,  and — Hawthorne.  The  writer 
who  bore  away  the  palm  from  all  others  was 
N.  P.  Willis,  who  rapidly  rose  to  distinction 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Token . 
If  any  of  Hawthorne’s  contributions  attract- 
ed attention  and  awakened  interest,  the 
pleasiug  circumstance  never  came  to  his 
knowledge.  I can  recall  no  other  American 
author  who  ever  wrote  under  such  persistent 
and  continuous  discouragement.  He  was  not 
discouraged,  though,  but  wrote  on  year  aft- 
er year,  like  the  solitary,  self-contained  man  . 
of  genius  that  he  was,  and  in  1837  collected 
a volume  of  his  fugitive  pieces,  and  called 
them  “ Twice-told  Tales.”  How  it  was  re- 
ceived he  has  informed  us  in  the  preface  to 
the  collected  edition  of  these  admirable  pa- 
pers (to  which  a second  volume  was  added 
in  1842) — a preface  which  saddens  me,  and 
sets  me  thinking  whenever  I read  it.  “ The 
author  of  fTwice  - told  Tales,’”  he  writes, 

“ has  a claim  to  one  distinction,  which,  as 
none  of  his  literary  brethren  will  care  about 
disputing  it  with  him,  he  need  not  be  afraid 
to  mention.  He  was  for  a good  many  years 
the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America.” 
He  states  that  the  original  publication  of 
these  tales  extended  over  a series  of  years, 
comprising  the  whole  of  his  young  manhood, 
and  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  has 
no  reasons  for  supposing  that  on  their  first 
appearance  they  met  with  the  good  or  evil 
fortune  tq£e  read  by  any  body ; and  adds, 
“Throughout  the  time  above  specified,  he 
had  no  incitement  to  literary  effort  in  a rea- 
sonable prospect  of  reputation  or  profit; 
nothing  but  the  pleasure  itself  of  composi- 
tion— an  enjoyment  not  at  all  amiss  in  its 
way,  but  which,  in  the  long-run,  will  hardly 
keep  the  chill  out  of  a writer’s  heart,  or  the 
numbness  out  of  his  fingers.”  If  any  thing 
took  the  chill  out  of  Hawthorne’s  heart  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  a review  of  his  “ Twice- 
told  Tales,”  which  his  friend  Longfellow 
wrote  for  the  North  American  Review , and 
which  was  alike  honorable  to  both. 

The  life  of  Hawthorne  now  begins  to 
clear  up,  and  could  be  cleared  up  from  an 
earlier  time  if  the  Note-Books  which  he  kept 
had  been  preserved  from  the  beginning. 
Those  which  remain  and  have  been  printed 
extend  to  six  volumes,  the  first  two  of  which 
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relate  to  his  life  at  Salem,  Boston,  Brook  Farm, 
and  elsewhere.  The  first  entry  in  them  was 
written  at  the  Manning  house,  in  Herbert 
Street,  on  Jane  15,  1835.  I can  not  hope  to 
describe  these  wonderful  Note-Books,  and, 
fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary,  they  have 
been  so  widely  read.  To  me  they  are  the 
most  interesting  books  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  most  interesting 
things  that  they  contain  are  Hawthorne’s 
hints  and  suggestions  for  stories  which 
might  have  been,  but  never  were,  written. 
One  little  entry,  after  October  25,  1836,  was 
jotted  down  at  his  birth-place  in  Union 
Street : “ In  this  dismal  chamber  Fame  was 
won."  The  same  year  in  which  this  dreary 
line  was  written,  and  probably  before  it  was 
written,  Hawthorne  went  to  Boston  to  edit 
a periodical.  Whether  it  sought  him,  or  he 
sought  it,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  It  was 
entitled  the  American  Magazine  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  he  was  to.  have  the  princely 
salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  a year  for  edit- 
ing it.  It  was  devoted  so  entirely  to  the 
useful  that  the  fanciful  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and,  consequently,  fiction  was  not  admit- 
ted into  its  pages.  It  hod  no  contributors 
except  the  editor,  and  he  was  paid  nothing, 
though  he  kept  on  working  just  as  if  he  had 
been  paid  regularly.  That  it  could  not 
possibly  live  he  was  probably  the  last  per- 
son to  see.  It  died,  and  he  went  back  to 
Salem,  satisfied,  it  would  seem,  with  his  ed- 
itorial experience. 

His  next  step  was  a wiser  one.  It  was 
into  the  Boston  custom-house,  Bid  the  post 
of  a weigher  and  gauger,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  then  collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  the  historian  Bancroft.  This  ap- 
pointment is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
1838)  if  so,  it  must  have  been  toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  for  he  was  junketing  about 
in  the  country  as  late  as  September  or  Octo- 
ber. That  he  was  in  his  official  harness  in 
the  summer  of  1839  we  know  from  the  let- 
ters at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
“American  Note-Books,”  whiclndL  suppose, 
were  written  to  the  lady  of  hi^heart.  It 
would  be  easy  to  turn  a pretty  paragraph 
about  Hawthorne’s  custom-house  life,  and 
the  torture  it  must  have  inflicted  upon  his 
sensitive  spirit.  Who  will  may  indulge  in 
this  folly ; I shall  not.  I think  he  was  in 
the  right  place,  for  a time  at  least.  He  need- 
ed a more  active  life  than  he  had  had,  and 
he  had  it ; he  needed  more  society  than  he 
had  had,  and  he  had  it.  He  had  dreamed 
long  enough ; the  time  for  action  was  come. 
Perhaps  he  could  not  think  so  at  first. 
There  is  a slight  shadow  of  discontent  in  his 
letters : 

“ My  life  is  only  a burden  In  the  same  way  that  it  is 
to  every  toilsome  man ; and  mine  ia  a healthy  weari- 
ness, such  as  needs  only  a night’s  sleep  to  remove  it 
But  from  henceforth  forever  I shall  be  entitled  to  call 
the  sons  of  toil  my  brethren,  and  shall  know  how  to 
sympathize  with  them,  seeing  that  I likewise  have  risen 


at  dawn,  and  borne  the  fervor  of  the  mid-day  sun,  nor 
turned  my  heavy  footsteps  homeward  till  even-tide. 
Years  hence,  perhaps,  the  experience  that  my  heart  is 
acquiring  now  will  flow  out  in  truth  and  wisdom.9 

It  was  a man , as  well  as  a man  of  genius, 
who  wrote  that. 

As  the  days  and  the  months  wore  away 
the  moods  of  Hawthorne  changed.  Ho  liked 
his  life,  an*d  he  disliked  it.  What  it  was,  in 
the  main,  may  be  inferred  from  this  entry  in 
his  Note-Books,  under  the  date  of  February 
11, 1840: 

“I  have  been  measuring  coal  all  day,  on  board  of  a 
black  little  British  schooner,  in  a dismal  dock  at  the 
north  end  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  time  I paced  the 
deck  to  keep  myself  warm,  for  the  wind  (northeast,  I 
believe)  blew  up  through  the  dock  as  if  it  had  been 
the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows.  The  vessel  lying  deep 
between  two  wharfs,  there  was  no  more  delightful 
prospect,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  than  the 
poets  and  timbers  half  immersed  In  the  water,  and  cov- 
ered with  ice,  which  the  rising  and  falling  of  success- 
ive tides  had  left  upon  them,  bo  that  they  looked  like 
immense  icicles.  Across  the  water,  however,  not 
more  than  half  a mile  off,  appeared  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  and,  what  interested  me  considerably  more, 
a church  steeple,  with  the  dial  of  a clock  upon  it, 
whereby  I was  enabled  to  measure  the  march  of  the 
weary  hours.  Sometimes  1 descended  into  the  dirty 
little  cabin  of  the  schooner,  and  warmed  myself  by  a 
red-hot  stove,  among  biscuit-barrels,  pots  and  kettles, 
sea-chests,  and  innumerable  lumber  of  all  sorts ; my 
olfactories,  meanwhile,  being  greatly  refreshed  by  the 
odor  of  a pipe  which  the  captain,  or  some  one  of  his 
crew,  was  smoking.  But  at  last  came  the  sunBet,  with 
delicate  clouds,  and  a purple  light  upon  the  islands ; 
and  I blessed  it,  because  it  was  the  signal  of  my  release.” 

The  coal  vessels  which  it  was  Hawthorne’s 
destiny  to  discharge  are  still  unloading  their 
grimy  cargoes  in  his  Note-Books : 

“lam  convinced,”  he  writes,  44  that  Christian’s  bur- 
den consisted  of  coal ; and  no  wonder  he  felt  so  much 
relieved  when  it  fell  off  and  rolled  into  the  sepulchre. 
His  load,  however,  at  the  utmost,  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a few  bushels,  whereas  mine  was  exactly 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  chaldrons  and  Beven  tubs.” 

He  was  not  without  his  little  pleasures, 
and  his  occasional  leaves  of  absence.  When 
work  was  slack  he  went  to  the  picture-gal- 
leries and  reading-rooms,  and  to  dinner  with 
a friend.  He  mentions  going  home  at  two 
in  the  afternoon  and  lying  down  to  read  the 
“ Faerie  Queene.”  Once  in  a while  he  went 
back  to  Salem.  He  was  in  the  old  house  in 
Union  Street  on  the  4th  of  October,  1840, 
and  here  is  what  he  wrote  concerning  it  and 
himself: 

“ Here  I sit  in  my  old  accustomed  chamber  where  I 
used  to  sit  in  days  gone  by.  Here  I have  written  many 
tales— many  that  have  been  burned  to  ashes,  many 
that  doubtless  deserved  the  same  fate.  This  claims  to 
be  called  a haunted  chamber,  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  visions  have  appeared  to  me  In  it ; and  some 
few  of  them  have  become  visible  to  the  world.  If  ever 
I should  have  a biographer,  he  ought  to  make  great 
mention  of  this  chamber  in  my  memoirs,  because  so 
much  of  my  lonely  youth  was  wasted  here,  and  here 
my  mind  and  character  were  formed,  and  here  I have 
been  glad  and  hopeful,  and  here  I have  been  despond- 
ent And  here  I sat  a long,  long  time,  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  world  to  know  me,  and  sometimes  won- 
dering why  it  did  not  know  me  sooner,  or  whether  it 
would  ever  know  me  at  all,  at  least  till  I were  in  my 
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grave.  And  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  1 were  already 
in  the  grave,  with  only  life  enough  to  be  chilled  and 
benumbed.  But  oftener  I was  happy,  at  least  as  hap- 
py as  1 then  knew  how  to  be,  or  was  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  being.  By-and-by  the  world  found  me  out 
in  my  lonely  chamber,  and  called  me  forth,  not,  in- 
deed, with  a huge  roar  of  acclamation,  but  rather  with 
a still,  small  voice ; and  forth  I went,  but  found  noth- 
ing in  the  world  that  I thought  preferable  to  my  old 
solitude  till  now.” 

We  have  seen  Hawthorne  in  his  coal  ves- 
sels, and  we  have  seen  him  in  his  homestead. 
For  my  part,  I prefer  him  in  the  former,  for, 
unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  he  was  hap- 
piest there,  in  spite  of  his  sooty  discomforts. 
They  were  soon  to  be  discontinued,  bnt  at 
what  a cost — to  such  a Democrat  as  he 
thought  himself — the  election  of  a Whig 
President!  The  election  of  General  Harri- 
son in  1840f  and  the  rotation  in  office  which 
followed  that  auspicious  event,  gave  Haw- 
thorne the  release  he  desired,  and  leisure  to 
look  about  him,  and  take  his  next  step  in  life. 

It  was  from  Boston  to  Roxbury,  from  coal 
vessels  and  chaldrons  to  bam -yards  and 
milking-pails — to  Brook  Farm.  I ought  to 
know  all  about  Brook  Farm,  I suppose,  but 
I really  know  nothing  about  it,  except  (but 
this  is  belief  merely)  that  it  was  a commu- 
nity of  gentlemen  who  shook  the  dust  of 
cities  from  off  their  sandals,  and  hied  them 
into  the  country  to  lead  a freer  life.  They 
were  to  work  so  many,  or  so  few,  hours  a 
day,  and  to  do  what  they  liked  the  rest  of 
the  time — read,  write,  talk,  especially  talk — 
in  short,  bring  back  the  Golden  Age.  This 
is  my  notion  of  Brook  Farm.  If  I am  wrong, 
the  august  shade  of  Hawthorne  must  pardon 
me.  I think  it  will. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Brook  Farm  in 
Hawthorne’s  letters  is  under  the  date  of  April 
13, 1841.  “ I have  not  yet  taken  my  first  les- 
son in  agriculture,”  he  wrote,  “ except  that 
I went  to  see  our  cows  foddered  yesterday 
afternoon.  We  have  eight  of  our  own,  and 
the  number  is  now  increased  by  a transcend- 
ental heifer  belonging  to  Miss  Margaret  Ful- 
ler. She  is  very  fractious,  I believe,  and  apt 
to  kick  over  the  milk-pail.”  The  next  day 
the  young  Brook  Farmer  set  to  work  chop- 
ping hay  for  the  cattle,  and  with  such 
“righteous  vehemence”  that  he  soon  broke 
the  machine ! This  done,  he  went  to  break- 
fast, after  which  he  made  one  of  a trio  who, 
armed  with  pitchforks,  gallantly  attacked  a 
heap  of  manure.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
had  learned  to  milk,  to  chop  wood,  to  turn 
a grindstone  a whole  forenoon,  and  to  do 
jobs  about  the  house.  The  life  that  he  led 
at  Brook  Farm  was  so  distasteful  to  him 
that  he  speedily  made  up  his  mind  to  break 
away  from  it.  “ Even  my  custom-house  ex- 
perience,” he  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
“ was  not  such  a thralldom  and  weariness ; 
my  mind  and  heart  were  free.  Oh,  labor  is 
the  curse  of  the  world,  and  nobody  can  med- 
dle with  it  without  becoming  proportion- 


ately brutified ! Is  it  a praiseworthy  matter 
that  I have  spent  five  golden  months  in  pro- 
viding food  for  cows  and  horses  t It  is  not 
so.”  He  was  right ; and  the  next  step  he 
took,  which  was  back  to  Boston,  was  the 
wisest  he  could  have  taken.  Of  his  life  at 
Brook  Farm  he  wrote  on  September  3 : “It 
already  looks  like  a dream  behind  me.  The 
real  Me  was  never  an  associate  of  the  com- 
munity ; there  has  been  a spectral  appearance 
there,  sounding  the  horn  at  daybreak,  and 
milking  the  cows,  and  hoeing  potatoes,  and 
raking  hay,  toiling  in  the  sun,  and  doing  me 
the  honor  to  assume  my  name.  But  this 
spectre  was  not  myself.” 

The  literary  life  of  Hawthorne  was  not 
abandoned  while  he  was  in  the  custom-house 
and  at  Brook  Farm ; but  I have  not  been 
able  to  trace  it  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  “Twice-told  Tales,”  in 
1837.  That  he  dreamed  many  stories  is  evi- 
dent from  his  Note-Books,  and  that  he  wrote 
a few  is  evident  from  the  second  volume  of 
“ Twice-told  Tales,”  which  he  collected  after 
his  return  to  Boston,  in  1842.  A part  of  his 
business  there  then  was  the  publication  of 
this  volume;  another *and  more  importaut 
part  of  it  was  his  marriage  with  Miss  Sophia 
Peabody,  which  was  solemnized  in  July, 
1842,  and  which  opened  a new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  his  life. 

The  young  couple  removed  to  Concord, 
into  a parsonage  which  Hawthorne  had 
rented,  and  which  was  soon  to  become  cele- 
brated as  the  Old  Manse.  It  stood  back 
from  the  road,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of 
black-ash-trees,  which  avenue,  as  well  as  the 
wheel  track  to  the  door,  was  almost  over- 
grown with  grass.  Never  before  had  it  been 
profaned  by  a lay  occupant.  “ A priest  had 
built  it ; a priest  had  succeeded  to  it ; other 
priestly  men,  from  time  to  time,  had  dwelt 
in  it ; and  children  born  in  its  chambers  had 
grown  up  to  assume  the  priestly  character.” 
In  the  rear  of  the  house  there  was  a little 
nook  of  a study,  in  which  Emerson,  *rho  had 
once  inhabited  the  Old  Manse,  had  written 
“ Nature,”  and  in  which  Hawthorne  was  to 
write  some  of  his  most  delightful  stories. 
Blackened,  when  he  first  saw  it,  by  the  smoke 
of  innumerable  years,  and  the  grim  portraits 
of  old  Puritan  ministers,  he  brightened  it  up 
by  a cheerful  coat  of  paint  and  golden-tinted 
paper,  by  the  lovely  head  of  one  of  Raphael's 
Madonnas,  and  two  pretty  little  views  of  the 
Lake  of  Como,  not  forgetting  a pair  of  vases 
containing  flowers  and  ferns.  The  two  little 
windows  on  the  western  side  peeped  through 
willow  branches  into  the  orchard,  with 
glimpses  of  the  river  beyond;  while  the 
third  window,  facing  northward,  command- 
ed a broader  view  of  the  river  and  the  old 
field, 

“Where  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world” 

Here  Hawthorne  dreamed  and  wrote,  and 
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here  his  friends  came  occasionally  to  see 
him — Emerson,  perhaps,  to-day,  Thoreau  to- 
morrow, and  another  day  Lowell,  or  Curtis, 
or  Ripley.  Their  visits,  and  the  walks  they 
took  with  him,  are  described  in  his  Note- 
Books,  as  well  as  the  uneventful  incidents 
of  his  quiet,  studious  days.  The  outlines 
of  Hawthorne’s  life  at  this  period  may  be 
traced  in  his  masterly  sketch  of  the  Old 
Manse,  and  in  his  careless  but  not  less 
graphic  Note-Books,  but  in  neither  as  dis- 
tinctly as  could  be  wished.  They  are  firmer, 
I think — at  least  the  outlines  of  his  intel- 
lectual life  are  firmer — in  the  stories  which 
he  was  now  writing  and  publishing  in  the 
Democratic  Beview,  and  which  he  afterward 
collected  under  the  title  of  “ Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse.”  The  Hawthornes,  who  now 
numbered  more  than  two — a daughter,  Una, 
having  been  bora  to  them — spent  three  hap- 
py years  in  the  Old  Manse,  when  hints  began 
to  reach  them  that  its  owner  was  pining  for 
his  native  air.  Carpenters  appeared,  strew- 
ing the  green  grass  With  pine  shavings  and 
bits  of  chestnut  joists ; all  the  aged  mosses 
were  cleared  away,  and  there  were  horrible 
whispers  about  brushing  up  the  external 
walls  with  a coat  of  paint.  “In  fine,”  Haw- 
thorne confidentially  informed  his  readers, 
“ we  gathered  up  our  household  goods,  drank 
a farewell  cup  of  tea  in  our  pleasant  little 
breakfast-room — delicately  fragrant  tea,  an 
un purchasable  luxury,  one  of  the  many  angel 
gifts  that  had  fallen  like  dew  before  us — 
and  passed  forth  between  the  tall  stone  gate- 
posts as  uncertain  as  the  wandering  Arabs 
where  our  tent  might  next  be  pitched.  Prov- 
idence took  me  by  the  hand,  and — an  oddity 
of  dispensation  which,  I trust,  there  is  no  ir- 
reverence in  smiling  at — has  led  me,  as  the 
newspapers  announce  while  I am  writing, 
from  the  Old  Manse  into  a custom-house. 
As  a story-teller,  I have  often  contrived 
strange  vicissitudes  for  my  imaginary  per- 
sonages, but  none  like  this.” 

The  Providence  which  took  Hawthorne 
by  the  band  was  Bancroft,  who,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  James  K.  Polk  and  the  return  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  power,  had  been  made 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  who,  with  a feel- 
ing for  letters  not  generally  shared  by  suc- 
cessful politicians,  had  procured  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  old  weigher  and  gauger  as 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  Salem.  To  Salem 
went  the  Hawthorne  family  in  October, 
1845,  and  found  a tent  ready  pitched  for 
them  in  the  Manning  house,  in  Herbert 
Street.  In  April,  1846,  Hawthorne  went  to 
Boston ; but  in  August  he  returned  to  Salem, 
and  rented  a house  in  Chestnut  Street,  where 
he  remained  until  October,  1847,  when  he  re- 
moved to  a house  in  Mall  Street,  where  he 
lived  until  April,  1850,  when  he  left  Salem 
for  the  last  time,  as  a resident. 

There  are  no  records  of  Hawthorne’s  sec- 
ond custom-house  life,  except  those  which 


exist  in  the  archives  of  the  custom-house  at 
Salem.  We  are  not  entirely  in  the  dark, 
however,  in  regard  to  it ; for  though  he  neg- 
lected to  keep  his  Note-Books  from  1844  to 
1850,  he  has  left  us  a picture  of  it  such  as  only 
himself  could  have  drawn.  It  is  set  in  the 
introduction  to  “ The  Scarlet  Letter,”  which 
I have  always  thought  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  autobiographic  writing  in  the  language. 
We  see  the  old  custom-house  at  the  head  of 
its  dilapidated  wharf,  over  which  the  tide 
often  flows.  A portico  of  half  a dozen 
wooden  pillars  supports  a balcony,  beneath 
which  a flight  of  granite  steps  descends  to 
the  street.  Over  the  entrance  hovers  an 
enormous  wooden  eagle,  with  outspread 
wings,  a shield  before  its  breast,  and  its 
claws  grasping  the  customary  thunder- 
bolts and  arrows.  We  ascend  the  steps, 
and  find  in  the  entry  a row  of  venerable 
figures  sitting  in  old  - fashioned  chairs 
tipped  back  on  their  hind-legs  against  the 
wails.  These  are  the  surveyor’s  officers, 
and  the  queerest  set  of  old  fossils  any  where 
above-ground.  The  surveyor  himself  is  in 
his  own  office — a lofty  little  room  on  the 
left,  about  fifteen  feet  square,  cobwebbed, 
and  dingy  with  old  paint,  and  with  its  floor 
strewn  with  gray  sand.  He  is  sitting  on  a 
three-legged  stool,  with  his  elbows  on  an 
old  pine  desk,  reading  the  morning  papers, 
or  he  is  pacing  from  corner  to  corner  in  a 
listless  mood,  wondering,  no  doubt,  what 
will  happen  next.  But  let  us  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself: 

“Meanwhile  there  I was,  a surveyor  of  the  rev- 
enue, and,  ho  far  as  I have  been  able  to  understand, 
as  good  a surveyor  as  need  be.  A man  of  thought, 
fancy,  and  sensibility  (had  he  ten  times  the  surveyor’s 
proportion  of  those  qualities)  may  at  any  time  be  a 
man  of  affairs,  if  he  will  only  choose  to  give  himself 
the  trouble.  My  fellow-officers,  and  the  merchants 
and  sca-captains  with  whom  my  official  duties  brought 
me  into  any  manner  of  connection,  viewed  me  in  no 
other  light,  and  probably  knew  me  in  no  other  char- 
acter. None  of  them,  I presume,  had  ever  read  a page 
of  my  inditing,  or  would  have  cared  a fig  more  for  me 
if  they  had  read  them  all ; nor  would  it  have  mended 
the  matter  in  the  least  had  those  same  unprofitable 
pages  been  written  with  a pen  like  that  of  Burns  or 
of  Chaucer,  each  of  whom  was  a custom-house  officer 
in  his  day  os  well  as  I.  It  is  a good  lesson— though 
it  may  often  be  a hard  one— for  a man  who  has 
dreamed  of  literary  fame,  and  of  making  for  himself 
a rank  among  tho  world’s  dignitaries  by  sneb  means, 
to  step  aside  out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  his 
claims  are  recognized,  and  to  find  how  utterly  devoid 
of  significance,  beyond  that  circle,  is  all  that  he  achieves 
and  all  he  alms  at  I know  not  that  I especially  needed 
the  lesson,  either  in  the  way  of  warning  or  rebuke; 
but,  at  any  rate,  I learned  it  thoroughly ; nor,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  reflect,  did  the  truth,  as  it  came  home 
to  my  perception,  ever  cost  me  a pang,  or  require  to  be 
throw  n off  in  a sigh No  longer  seeking  nor  car- 

ing that  my  name  should  be  blazoned  abroad  on  title- 
pages,  I smiled  to  think  that  it  had  now  another  kind 
of  vogue.  The  custom-house  marker  impriuted  it, 
with  a stencil  and  black  paint,  on  pepper-bags,  and 
baskets  of  annotto,  and  cigar-boxes,  and  bales  of  all 
kinds  of  dutiable  merchandise,  in  testimony  that  these 
commodities  had  paid  the  impost,  and  gone  regularly 
through  the  office.  Borne  on  such  queer  vehicle  of 
fame,  a knowledge  of  my  existence,  so  far  as  a name 
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conveys  it,  was  carried  where  it  had  never  been  be* 
fore,  and,  I hope,  will  never  go  again.” 

The  next  shuffle  of  the  Presidential  cards 
elected  General  Taylor  and  decapitated  the 
Democratic  surveyor  of  Salem.  It  was  a 
happy  release  for  us,  if  not  for  him,  for  it 
gave  us  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  and  gave 
him  the  fame  which  had  been  so  long  with- 
held from  him.  The  success  of  “ The  Scarlet 
Letter,”  which  was  published  in  1850,  was 
so  immediate  and  so  great  that  it  justified 
Hawthorne  in  devoting  himself  to  litera- 
ture, which  had  hitherto  been  the  pleasure 
and  hot  the  business  of  his  life.  He  cast 
about  for  a new  home,  and  found  it  at 
Lenox,  in  Berkshire,  in  a little  red  cottage 
on  the  banks  of  a little  lake  known  as  the 
Stockbridge  Bowl.  He  settled  there  early 
in  July,  1850,  and  was  soon  at  work  upon  a 
new  story.  He  resumed  his  Note-Books,  and 
jotted  down  from  day  to  day  the  names  of 
the  friends  who  flocked  to  see  him,  whither 
he  and  they  rambled,  and  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  his  children,  of  whom  there  were 
two,  the  youngest  being  a sprightly  little 
boy  named  Julian.  “When  I grow  up,” 
quoth  Julian,  in  illustration  of  the  might 
to  which  he  meant  to  attain — “when  I 
grow  up,  I shall  be  two  men.”  The  success 
of  his  second  story,  “ The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,”  which  was  published  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  put  Hawthorne  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
and  put  him  on  his  mettle  to  write  another 
at  once.  It  was  not  a story  of  real  life  that 
occupied  him  next,  but  a book  of  stories 
made  up  of  old  classical  myths — “ The  Won- 
der-Book”— which  delighted  young  and  old 
alike.  It  was  followed  by  “Tanglewood 
Tales”  and  “ The  Blithedale  Romance.”  He 
left  Lenox  while  at  work  upon  the  latter, 
which  was  finished  at  West  Newton,  as  he 
records  in  his  Note-Books,  under  the  date  of 
April  30,  1852 : “ Wrote  the  last  page  (199th 
MS.)  of  1 The  Blithedale  Romance.'  May  1 
wrote  preface.  Afterward  modified  the  con- 
clusion, and  lengthened  it  to  201  pages. 
First  proof-sheets  May  14.” 

A month  later  Hawthorne  was  settled 
again  in  Concord,  this  time  in  a house  of 
his  own,  which  he  named  “The  Wayside.” 
It  stood,  and  stands,  on  the  high-road  to 
Boston — the  road  along  which  the  British 
soldiers  marched  that  memorable  April 
morning  that  ushered  in  the  Revolution. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Alcott — “Orphic 
Alcotfc,”  his  friends  called  him— who  had 
beautified  it,  to  the  best  of  his  financial 
ability,  with  terraces  and  arbors,  and  a 
rustic  summer-house,  which  was  fast  falling 
to  decay  when  Hawthorne  became  possessor 
of  the  house  and  grounds.  “ The  Wayside,” 
as  I remember  it,  is  a quaint  and  homely 
little  building,  shut  off  from  the  road  by  a 
low  fence  and  a plot  of  grass.  Behind  it 
rises  a sharp  hill  wooded  with  pines,  lo- 
custs, and  Norway  spruce.  Since  I first 


saw  the  house  a little  tower,  or  elevated 
room,  has  been  added  to  it.  This  little 
nrt>m,  which  is  about  twelve  feet  square, 
with  a window  on  each  side,  is  reached  by 
a steep  flight  of  narrow  stairs,  opening  from 
the  side  of  the  upper  hall.  As  these  stairs 
are  boxed  in  and  closed  by  a door,  Haw- 
thorne was  no  doubt  able  to  maintain  the 
seclusion  he  sought,  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  in  this  little  den  of  a study.  He  could 
write,  if  he  felt  like  it ; if  not,  he  could  col- 
lect his  wandering  thoughts  by  looking  out 
of  his  eyrie  windows.  Villageward  he  look- 
ed over  the  tops  of  his  own  trees  into  the 
tops  of  the  tall  elms  which  shade  the 
grounds  of  his  next  neighbors,  the  Alcotts. 
In  front  and  eastward  he  looked  out  upon 
meadow  lands ; to  the  north  upon  the  vine- 
yards of  another  neighbor  (where  originated 
the  famous  Concord  grape),  and  straight  into 
the  thickets  which  fringed  his  hill-top,  and 
which  were  so  near  that,  as  he  sat  at  his 
work,  he  could  see  the  nodding  wild  flowers 
along  the  margin  of  the  hill.  The  hill-top 
was  his  favorite  walk,  but  as  the  steepness 
of  the  hill-side  forbade  direct  approach  from 
the  rear  of  the  house,  his  path  skirted  the 
foot  until  it  came  near  the  angle  of  hi3 
grounds,  where  it  turned,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  easier  slope,  wound  its  way 
to  the  summit.  Here  he  had  worn  through 
the  wild  turf  and  channeled  out  a foot-track 
some  two  or  three  inches  in  the  sandy  soil. 
Such  is  “The  Wayside”  and  its  surround- 
ings. 

I saw  Hawthorne  first  in  the  summer  of 
1852,  just  after  ho  became  the  possessor  of 
“The  Wayside.”  I was  in  Boston  at  the 
time,  and  I happened  one  morning  to  drop 
in  at  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
School  streets.  There,  behind  a little  green 
curtain,  I found  my  good  friends  James  T. 
Fields  and  E.  P.  Whipple. 

“ We  are  going  to  Concord,  to  see  Haw- 
thorn^k  Mr.  Fields  remarked,  in  a casual 
way,  aJn  it  were  a daily  occurrence ; “ won't 
you  come  along  f ” 

“ Certainly  I will,  and  glad  to  go,”  I an- 
swered. 

Wo  consulted  a time-table,  and  finding 
that  we  had  no  time  to  lose,  we  started  at 
once  for  the  train  which  was  to  bear  us  to 
Concord.  In  the  train  we  met  Colo^p.  T. 
J.  Whipple,  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  like 
ourselves,  was  going  to  “ The  Wayside.”  Ho 
hail  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Pierce 
during  the  Mexican  war,  and  as  Hawthorne 
was  about  to  write  a life  of  Pierce,  who  had 
lately  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  he- was  en  route  for  “ The 
Wayside”  with  biographical  materials.  We 
reached  Concord  in  due  time,  and  plodded 
along  the  dusty  road,  past  Emerson's  house, 
if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  and  the  Old 
Manse,  until  we  came  to  “The  Wayside.” 
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Hawthorne  met  ns  at  the  door.  I was  in- 
troduced to  him ; he  greeted  me  warmly,  and 
throwing  open  the  door  of  the  parlor,  a^I 
suppose  it  was — a pleasant  room  on  the  left 
of  the  hall  as  yon  enter — he  told  ns  to  make 
ourselves  at  home,  and  disappeared  with 
Colonel  Whipple  and  his  budget  of  Presiden- 
tial biography.  We  waited  in  the  parlor  a 
few  minutes — long  enough,  at  ail  events,  for 
me  to  observe  and  admire  a Madonna  of 
Raphael’s  on  the  wall;  and  as  Hawthorne 
did  not  return,  wo  went  out  and  took  a stroll 
over  the  grounds.  We  ascended  the  hill  of 
which  I have  spoken,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  landscape  were  being  pointed  out  to 
me,  when  he  rejoined  ns,  I think,  in  the  old 
rustic  summer-house.  Here  he  began  to  talk 
with  me,  mostly  about  myself  and  the  verses 
I had  written,  which,  I was  surprised  to 
learn,  he  had  read  carefully.  He  mentioned, 
in  particular,  an  architectural  fantasy  that 
I had  thrown  up,  and  compared  it  with  his 
own  little  box  of  a house. 

“If  I could  build  like  you,”  he  said,  “I 
would  have  a ‘ castle  in  the  air’  too.” 

“ Give  me 1 The  Wayside,’  ” I replied,  “ and 
you  shall  have  all  the  air  castles  I can  build.” 

He  recalled  a short  memoir  of  my  humble 
self  that  he  had  lately  read  in  a magazine, 
especially  the  portrait  which  accompanied 
it,  and  was  pleased  to  observe  that  I was 
neither  so  old  nor  so  ill-looking  os  this  por- 
trait had  led  him  to  expect.  As  we  rambled 
and  talked  my  heart  went  out  toward  this 
famous  man,  who  did  not  look  down  upon 
me,  as  ho  might  well  have  done,  but  took 
me  up  to  himself  as  an  equal  and  a friend. 
Dinner  was  announced,  and  eaten,  a plain 
country  dinner,  with  a bottle  or  two  of  vin 
ordinaire,  after  which  we  started  for  Boston, 
leaving  Hawthorne  standing  in  the  door  of 
“The  Wayside.”  I shall  never  forget  that 
first  visit  to  Concord,  and  the  gracious  wel- 
come I received  from  Hawthorne.  I see  him 
now,  as  I saw  him  then,  a strong,  broad- ! 
shouldered  man,  with  dark  iron-graftiiair,  a | 
grave  but  kindly  face,  and  the  most^Rmder- 
ful  eyes  in  the  world,  searching  as  lightning 
and  unfathomable  as  night. 

Not  long  after  my  visit  to  “ The  Wayside” 
I undertook  to  write  a series  of  biographical 
and  critical  papers  for  a magazine  in  New 
York,  and  as  Hawthorne  was  one  of  a num- 
ber of  American  authors  whose  lives  I had 
designs  against,  I asked  him  to  furnish  me 
with  some  particulars  concerning  himself. 
He  sent  me  three  or  four  pages  of  foolscap 
containing  the  facts  I sought,  so  clearly 
stated,  and  in  such  exquisite  English,  that 
I used  nearly  every  word  of  it  in  the  paper 
I prepared.  It  was  published  a month  or 
two  later,  and  was  praised  by  the  newspa- 
pers, I believe.  At  any  rate,  it  should  have 
been,  if  it  was  not,  for,  criticism  excepted, 
every  thing  that  was  good  in  it  was  Haw- 
thorne’s. He  professed  to  be  pleased  with 


it,  but  I suspect  now  that  he  was  easily 
pleased. 

The  “ Life  of  Pierce”  appeared,  and  may 
have  helped  to  elect  Pierce,  though  I doubt 
it.  Elected  he  was,  however,  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  Hawthorne  was 
to  be  provided  for  writh  the  consulate  of  Liv- 
erpool. Something  put  it  into  my  head — 
certainly  not  my  good  angel,  if  I had  one — 
that  I should  like  to  be  provided  for  also, 
though  not  with  a consulate  abroad.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  ignorant  of  what 
he  wanted  than  I was,  and  no  one  could  have 
been  so  ignorant  of  the  means  to  bo  employed 
in  order  to  obtain  it.  My  nebulous  Want 
finally  shaped  itself  into  a place  in  the  New 
York  custom-house,  and  the  fact  was  com- 
municated to  Hawthorne,  though  not  by 
myself.  He  considered  the  matter  so  favor- 
ably that  I went  to  Concord  to  talk  it  over 
with  him.  It  was  winter,  or  wintry  weath- 
er, when  I reached  Concord,  for  the  ground, 
I remember,  was  covered  with  snow.  It  was 
freezing  in  the  shade  and  thawing  in  the  sun, 
and  as  the  sun  happened  to  shine  that  day, 
the  wolki  ng  was  atrocious.  Hawthorne  took 
me  into  his  study — a room  similar  to  and  op- 
posite the  parlor — where  a bright  wood  fire 
was  blazing,  and  we  sat  down  to  discuss  my 
prospects ; but  dinner  being  announced,  we 
postponed  that  momentous  discussion.  We 
dined  in  the  parlor,  where  I met  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne and  Una  and  Julian.  After  dinner 
we  returned  to  the  study,  Hawthorne  and 
myself,  where  he  brought  out  some  strong 
cigars,  which  we  smoked  vigorously.  Cus- 
tom-house matters  were  scarcely  touched 
upon,  and  I was  not  sorry,  for  while  they 
were  my  ostensible  errand  there,  they  were 
not  half  so  interesting  to  me  as  the  discur- 
sive talk  of  Hawthorue.  He  manifested  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity  in  regard  to  some 
old  Brook  Farmers,  whom  I knew  in  a lit- 
erary way,  and  I told  him  what  they  were 
doing,  so  far  as  I knew,  and  gave  him  my 
impressions,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  each.  He  listened,  with  an  oc- 
casional twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  I can  see 
now  that  he  was  amused  by  my  outspoken 
detestation  of  certain  literary  Philistines. 
He  was  outspoken  too,  fpr  he  told  me  plain- 
ly that  a volume  of  fairy  stories  I had  just 
published  was  not  simple  enough  for  the 
young,  and,  he  might  have  added,  was  too 
simple  for  the  old.  I could  not  but  agree 
with  him,  for  by  this  time  I wished  sincerely 
that  I had  let  the  wee  folk  alone.  I men- 
tioned the  biographic  memoranda  he  had 
furnished  me  with,  and  remarked  that  my 
early  life  resembled  his  own.  My  father, 
like  his  father,  was  a Massachusetts  sea- 
captain,  whose  loss  had  left  my  mother  a 
widow  with  three  small  children,  one  of 
whom,  like  his  youngest  sister,  never  beheld 
her  father’s  face.  We  fell  to  talking  about 
the  sea,  and  the  influence  it  had  had  on  the 
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childhood  of  both,  and  other  personal  mat- 
ters vhich  I have  forgotten.  What  im- 
pressed me  most  at  the  time  was  not  the  drift 
of  our  conversation,  but  the  gracious  manner 
of  Hawthorne.  Ho  expressed  the  waqpest 
interest  in  my  affairs,  and  a willingness  to 
serve  me  in  every  possible  way.  In  a word, 
he  was  the  soul  of  kindness,  and  when  I for- 
get him  I shall  have  forgotten  every  thing 
else. 

I have  preserved  but  one  of  Hawthorne’s 
letters  written  at  this  period.  It  is  dated 
“ Concord,  March  16,  1853,”  and  is  full  of 
sagacious  advice  in  regard  to  my  appoint- 
ment. I was  to  pile  up  as  much  of  a snow- 
ball as  I could  in  the  way  of  political  inter- 
est, as  there  never  was  so  fierce  a time  before 
among  office-seekers ; and  it  would  be  well 
for  me  to  go  to  Washington  with  the  letter 
he  inclosed.  “ Are  you  fond  of  brandy  T”  he 
inquired.  a Your  strength  of  head  (which 
you  tell  me  you  possess)  may  stand  you  in 
good  stead  at  Washington  ; for  most  of  these 
public  men  are  inveterate  guzzlers,  and  love 
a man  that  can  stand  up  to  them  in  that 
particular.  It  would  never  do  to  let  them 
see  you  corned,  however.  But  I must  leave 
you  to  find  your  own  way  among  them.  If 
you  have  never  associated  with  them  here.- 
tofore,  you  will  find  them  a new  class,  very 
unlike  poets.”  He  mentions  having  finished 
the  “ Tanglewood  Tales,”  which  he  consid- 
ered as  fully  equal  in  their  way  to  “ Mother 
Goose,”  and  adds,  “ I never  did  any  thing 
else  so  well  as  those  old  baby  stories.”  The 
gist  of  the  letter,  however,  is  the  postscript, 
which  I copy  for  the  benefit  of  all  conscien- 
tious office-seekers : 

“ When  applying  for  an  office,  if  you  are  conscious 
of  any  deficiencies  (moral,  intellectual,  or  education- 
al, or  whatever  else),  keep  them  to  yourself,  and  let 
those  find  them  out  whose  business  it  may  be.  For 
example,  supposing  the  office  of  Translator  to  the 
State  Department  bo  tendered  to  you,  accept  it  boldly, 
without  hinting  that  your  acquaintance  with  foreign 
languages  may  not  be  the  most  familiar.  If  this  im- 
portant fact  be  discovered  afterward,  you  can  be 
transferred  to  some  more  suitable  post.  The  business 
is  to  establish  yourself  somehow  and  anyhow.” 

I established  myself,  by  the  aid  of  Haw- 
thorne, in  the  New  York  custom-house,  on 
July  1,  1853 ; and  ho  established  himself  in 
the  consulate  of  Liverpool  on  the  1st  of 
August  of  the  same  year. 

The  consular  life  of  Hawthorne  has  been 
described  by  himself,  and  so  much  better 
than  I can  hope  to  describe  it  that  I must 
refer  those  who  are  curious  concerning  it  to 
his  “ English  Note-Books.”  It  was  not  es- 
pecially eventful,  but  it  was  busy,  and  in 
the  main  happy.  Chiefly  passed  at  Liver- 
pool, or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  it 
was  diversified  by  little  journeys  * about 
England,  by  occasional  dinner-parties,  and 
by  the  society  of  English  authors,  as  Lord 
Houghton,  then  plain  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  others.  It 


came  to  an  end  shortly  after  the  election  ctf 
Buchanan  to  the  Presidency,  in  1857,  when 
Hawthorne  resigned  his  position.  “ When 
my  successor  arrived,”  he  writes,  “ I drew 
the  long,  delightful  breath  which  first  made 
me  thoroughly  sensible  what  an  unnatural 
life  I had  been  leading,  and  compelled  me 
to  admire  myself  for  having  battled  with  it 
so  sturdily.” 

Hawthorne’s  Continental  life  is  described 
in  his  “ French  and  Italian  Note-Books.”  It 
extended  from  1858  to  1859,  and  was  chiefly 
spent  in  Italy,  at  Rome  and  Florence.  He 
lodged  at  a palace  in  Rome — as  what  Ameri- 
can of  means  in  the  Eternal  City  does  not  ? 
— and  he  had  a villa  at  Florence : 

“ The  house  stands  on  a hill,  overlooking  Florence, 
and  is  big  enough  to  quarter  a regiment,  insomuch 
that  each  member  of  the  family,  including  servants, 
has  a separate  suit  of  apartments,  and  there  are  vast 
wildernesses  of  upper  rooms  into  which  we  have  never 
yet  sent  exploring  expeditions.  At  one  end  of  the 
house  is  a moss-grown  tower,  haunted  by  owls  and  by 
the  ghost  of  a monk,  who  w*os  confined  there  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  previous  to  being  burned  at  the 
stake  in  the  principal  square  of  Florence.  I hire  this 
villa,  tower  and  all,  at  twenty-eight  dollars  a month ; 
but  1 mean  to  take  it  away  bodily  and  clap  it  into  a 
romance,  which  I have  in  my  head  ready  to  be  written 
out,” 

This  romance  was  “The  Marble  Faun.” 
Hawthorne’s  Italian  life,  like  his  English 
life,  was  diversified  by  little  journeys  here 
and  there,  and  by  visits  paid  to  and  received 
from  artists  and  authors — Powers,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  the  Brownings,  the  Storys,  and  the 
Trollopes : he  knew  every  person  that  was 
worth  knowing  in  Italy,  aud  a great  many 
persons  that  were  not  worth  knowing  thought 
they  knew  him.  Among  others  who  visited 
Hawthorne  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1859 
was  ex-President  Pierce,  whose  brow  was 
furrowed  by  the  cares  of  the  high  office  he 
had  so  lately  filled.  “ Poor  fellow !”  Haw- 
thorne writes  of  him,  “he  has  neither  son 
nmtdaughter  to  keep  his  heart  warm.  This 
mRiing  I have  been  with  him  to  St.  Peter’s 
and  elsewhere  about  the  city,  and  find  him 
less  changed  than  he  seemed  to  be  last 
night ; not  at  all  changed  in  heart  and  affec- 
tions.” 

Hawthorne  returned  to  England  with  his 
family  in  the  summer  of  1859,  and  took  up 
hiB  abode  at  Redcar,  in  Yorkshire,  a little 
sea-side  town,  where  the  greater  portion  of 
“ The  Marble  Faun”  was  writteu.  It  was 
finished  at  Leamington,  in  March,  1860,  and 
published  simultaneously  in  England  and 
America,  in  the  former  country  under  the 
stupid  title  of  “Transformation.”  Three 
or  four  months  later,  certainly  in  July,  1860, 
the  Hawthornes  had  returned  to  America, 
and  were  at  home  once  more  in  “The  Way- 
side.”  Hawthorne  resumed  his  old  life,  but 
not  with  the  old  spirit.  There  was  illness  in 
his  family,  as  there  had  been  at  Rome,  and 
he  had  aged  more  than  he  was  aware  of; 
besides,  the  whole  country  was  convulsed 
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at  the  prospect  of  war — the  dreadful  civil 
war  from  which  we  have  hardly  emerged 
yet.  He  wrote  a little  in  his  tower,  and  he 
walked  a great  deal  on  his  hill-top,  thinking 
and  dreaming,  and  not  always  happily ; for 
who  that  loved  his  country  could  think  atd 
dream  happily  then  ? Shortly  after  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Lincoln  Hawthorne 
made  a brief  visit  to  Washington  with  his 
friend  and  publisher,  Mr.  Ticknor ; and  after 
his  return  to  Concord  his  impressions  of  this 
visit  crystallized  themselves  into  a curious 
paper,  “ Chiefly  about  Wax  Matters,”  which 
was  afterward  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly . He  also  wrote  for  the  same  peri- 
odical a series  of  papers  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  his  English  observations  and  expe- 
riences, and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  a new 
Btory.  The  English  sketches  he  collected 
into  a volume,  which  he  entitled  “ Our  Old 
Home,”  and  dedicated  to  Pierce.  He  ws 
urged  to  suppress  the  dedication,  but  raHt- 
fully  refused  to  do  so.  “If  he,”  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fields,  in  regard  to  Pierce,  “is  so 
exceedingly  unpopular  that  his  name  is 
enough  to  sink  the  volume,  there  is  so 
much  the  more  need  that  an  old  friend 
should  stand  by  him.” 

About  this  time,  or  a little  earlier,  I sent 
Hawthorne  a story  in  verse  which  I had 
lately  written,  and  which,  I dare  say,  my 
present  readers  have  never  heard  of,  al- 
though it  was  reprinted  in  England,  and 
translated  into  German.  It  is  a simple 
story  about  a prince,  who,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  erected  a bell  over  his  palace 
which  he  resolved  to  ring  whenever  he  was 
happy ; and  which,  for  reasons  into  which  I 
need  not  enter  now,  was  never  mug  till  he 
was  dead.  Hawthorne  acknowledged  its 
receipt  in  a characteristic  little  note,  which, 
I think,  will  interest  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed me  thus  far,  containing,  os  it  does,  a 


reference  to  himself  and  his  philosophy  of 
life.  • 

14 1 sincerely  thank  you,”  he  wrote, 44  for  your  beau- 
tiful poem,  which  I have  read  with  a great  deal  of 
pleasure.  It  is  such  as  the  public  had  a right  to  px- 
pect  from  what  you  gave  us  in  years  gone  by ; only  I 
wish  the  idea  had  not  been  so  sad.  I think  Felix 
might  have  rung  the  bell  once  in  his  lifetime,  and 
again  at  the  moment  of  death.  Yet  you  may  be 
right  I have  been  a happy  man,  and  yet  I do  not 
remember  any  one  moment  of  such  happy  conspiring 
circumstances  that  I could  have  rung  a joy-bell  at  it” 

He  mentioned  “The  Morgesons,”  a story 
that  Mrs.  Stoddard  had  published  the  year 
before,  which  he  said  interested  him  very 
much,  because  he  thought  he  could  recog- 
nize in  it  a sort  of  misty  representation  of 
his  native  town,  and  likewise  the  half-re- 
vealed features  of  people  whom  he  had 
known.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stoddard,  a month 
or  two  later,  and  was  as  outspoken  to  her  as 
ho  had  been  to  me  ten  years  before : 

44  Pray  pardon  me  the  frankness  of  my  crude  criti- 
cism, for  what  is  the  use  of  saying  any  thing  unless 
we  say  what  we  think  ? There  are  very  few  books  of 
which  I take  the  trouble  to  have  any  opinion  at  all,  or 
of  which  I could  retain  any  memory  so  long  after  read- 
ing them  as  I do  of  4 The  Morgesons.*  I hope  you 
will  not  trouble  yourself  too  much  about  the  morals 
of  your  next  book;  they  may  be  safely  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.” 

With  varying  spirits,  and  in  failing  health, 
the  days  of  Hawthorne  lapsed  away.  He 
was  at  work  on  his  new  story,  “ The  Dolliver 
Romance,”  and  it  was  so  far  advanced  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  that  it  was  an- 
nounced as  the  Atlantic  serial  for  1864.  Before 
the  first  installment  appeared,  which  was  in 
January,  Hawthorne  had  suffered  a severe 
blow  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Pierce,  from  whose 
funeral  he  returned  nervous  and  ill.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  same  condition  till  the  end  of 
March,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
South.  Mr.  Ticknor  accompanied  him,  and 
together  they  proceeded  to  Now  York,  where 
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I saw  Hawthorne  for  the  last  time.  He  was 
so  changed  from  the  strong  man  I had  known 
twelve  years  before,  that  it  pained  me  even 
to  look  at  him.  I saw  him  but  once — I had 
not  the  heart  to  see  him  again.  From  New 
York  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  a 
second  blow  awaited  him,  in  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  which  was  a dreadful 
shock  to  him*  He  returned  at  once  to  Bos- 
ton, and  from  thence  to  Concord,  where  he 
seemed  to  regain  composure  and  strength. 
He  had  so  far  rallied  by  the  middle  of  May 
as  to  be  able  to  go  to  Boston,  where  he  met 
Pierce,  who  had  planned  a journey  for  him 
into  New  Hampshire.  They  set  out  togeth- 
er, and  got  as  far  as  the  Pemigewasset  House, 
iu  Plymouth,  where,  on  the  18th  of  May,  they 
stopped  to  rest  a day  or  two,  and  where 
Hawthorne  entered  into  the  rest  which  is 
everlasting.  His  last  night  on  earth  is  thus 
described  by  Pierce  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Fields, 
written  on  the  morning  of  May  19 : 

u He  retired  to  rest  last  night  soon  after  nine  o'clock, 
and  soon  fell  into  a quiet  slumber.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  he  changed  his  position,  but  continued  to 
sleep.  I left  the  door  open  between  his  bedroom  and 
mine— our  beds  being  opposite  to  each  other— and  was 
asleep  myself  before  eleven  o’clock.  The  light  con- 
tinued to  bum  in  my  room.  At  two  o’clock  I went 

to  H ’s  bedside ; he  was  apparently  in  a sound 

sleep,  and  I did  not  place  my  hand  upon  him.  At  four 
o’clock  I went  into  his  room  again,  and,  as  his  position 
was  unchanged,  I placed  my  hand  upon  him,  and  found 
that  life  was  extinct  I sent,  however,  immediately  for 
a physician,  and  sent  forjudge  Bell  and  Colonel  Hib- 
bard, who  occupied  rooms  upon  the  same  floor,  and 
near  me.  He  lies  upon  his  side,  his  position  so  per- 
fectly natural  and  easy,  his  eyes  closed,  that  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  realize,  while  looking  upon  bis  noble  face,  that 
this  is  death.  He  most  have  passed  from  natural 
slumber  to  that  from  which  there  is  no  waking  with- 
out the  slightest  movement*’ 

Five  days  later  all  that  was  earthly  of 
Hawthorne  was  given  back  to  the  earth. 
The  sun  shone,  the  birds  sang,  the  apple 
blossoms  were  in  bloom.  It  was  a bright 
spring  day.  There  was  but  one  shadow  on 
it,  and  that  was  at  “ The  Wayside.”  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Unitarian 
church  of  the  village.  It  was  profusely  dec- 
orated with  flowers,  and  thronged  with  those 
who  had  known  and  loved  Hawthorne. 
Emerson  was  there,  and  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whipple ; and  among  a 
score  of  others,  all  famous,  Hawthorne’s  dear- 
est friend,  Pierce.  There,  too,  was  the  min- 
ister who  had  married  him,  twenty-two  years  ‘ 
before,  and  who  was  now  to  commit  his  body 
to  dust  with  solemn  and  sacred  rites.  When 
these  were  said  and  sung,  the  coffin  was 
borne  through  the  orchards  of  Concord  to 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  It  was  covered 
with  flowers,  among  which  was  placed  a 
wreath  of  apple  blossoms  from  the  Old  Manse, 
and  the  unfinished  manuscript  of  “ The  Dol- 
liver  Romance.” 

Hawthorne’s  grave  is  under  a group  of 
pines  on  the  brow  of  a hill — a retired  spot, 
like  his  favorite  walk  at  “ The  Wayside.”  j 


MADAME  GERDER’S  HUSBAND. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ PATTY.” 

L 

“ A ND  I say  to  you,  monsieur,  that  I 
would  not  ask  you  to  derange  your- 
self for  my  ^convenience.  Ah,  ma  foi ! I 
think  not,  indeed,  except  that  in  this  change 
you  will  And  a benefit.  Ciel !” 

Here  Madame  M£rand’s  black  eyes  Beek  the 
sky — for  we  are  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  open  court-yard  round  which  the  hotel 
is  built — and  her  weU- shaped  hands  clasp 
each  other  lovingly,  as  if  for  support  against 
my  mute  injustice.  I had  not  spoken.  At 
home,  in  England,  a person,  nameless  here, 
calls  me  contradictory ; but  I am  a shy  man, 
and,  moreover,  my  French,  although  passa- 
ble, is  still  insular  French,  and  if  one  contra- 
dicts, one  should  not  be  either  undecided  or 
absurd,  especially  face  to  face  with  Madame 
M£rand.  • She  has  been  handsome  once,  and 
she  still  has  a well-preserved  figure  and 
bright  black  eyes,  but  the  brightness  is  hard. 
Between  ourselves,  I am  afraid  of  my  land- 
lady. I would  not  change  places  with  that 
small,  light-haired  husband  of  hers  on  any 
account.  His  name  is  Dupont,  and  she 
writes  herself,  I believe,  Dupont  - Maraud ; 
but  every  one  calls  her  Madame  Mlrand. 

As  I look  at  those  block  eyes  coming  down 
from  the  sky  to  settle  piercingly  on  my  quiet 
countenance  I again  congratulate  myself  that 
I am  not  the  light-haired  Dupont.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  have  a rich,  clever  wife,  and  so 
only  to  have  a nominal  post  at  the  harbor 
of  St.  Roque,  to  smoke  cigarettes  or  play 
billiards  all  day ; but  I fancy  Monsieur  Du- 
pont feels  like  a truant  school- boy  when  ho 
comes  home  in  the  evening,  and  goes  into 
the  little  parlor  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
arched  entrance-way,  and  sees  us  free  men 
at  dinner  in  the  salle  A manger  opposite. 
But  then  there  are  men  to  whom  work  is  the 
greatest  evil  of  life,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Monsieur  Dupont  takes  his  snubbings  as  the 
daily  wage  of  his  inglorious  idleness. 

“ Ciel !”  Madame  has  taken  a long  breath, 
and  now  she  repeats  her  adjuration  with  em- 
phasis. “ I say  to  monsieur  that  the  room  I 
propose  is  a charming  bed-chamber — large, 
spacious,  with  two  windows,  with  two  beds 
— enfin,  with  a carpet  of  Brussels,  and  a largo 
round  table.  What  will  you  ? It  has,  be- 
sides, a glass  door,  which  looks  on  the  gallery 
running  round  the  court.” 

She  points  upward,  and  I see  the  door  in 
question  at  the  end  of  the  open  gallery, 
shaded  by  a white  muslin  curtain. 

When  one  has  kept  one’s  repugnance  un- 
der control,  it  is  mortifying  to  be  argued 
with  as  if  one  had  expressed  it.  I know 
that  madame  was  talking  to  the  look  she 
surprised  on  my  face,  not  to  me — a look  which 
I expect  spoke,  plainly, 

“ Why  should  I be  moved  out  of  my  com- 
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stretched  beside  the  little  co 


ur^i 


if  one  of 


fortable  bedroom,  just  because  a general  of 
division  is  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Hotel  Ste.  Barbe  for  two  nights  ?”  But  I 
made  no  remonstrance  in  words. 

Madame  moves  past  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  and  my  tongue  recovers  itself  as 
soon  os  her  back  is  turned,  and  I no  longer 
see  those  dashing  black  eyes. 

“ It  is  all  very  well,  madame,  but  the  room 
to  which  you  point  is  a back-room,  and  I 
object  to  windows  which  have  only  a back 
look-out.” 

Stables,  foul  smells,  horrors  not  to  be 
named,  dit  through  my  brain  as  I follow  those 
drmly  Bet,  shapely  feet  up  stairs.  She  makes 
• no  answer  till  we  reach  the  end  of  this  right- 
hand  gallery,  and  then  she  unlocks  the  cur- 
tained door,  and  dings  it  open. 

“ V oilit,  monsieur ! Perhaps  monsieur  will 

^ ^Tmve-the  complaisance  to  enter  and  tell  me 

if  any  front-windows  in  St.  Roque  can  be 
more  delightful  than  these  ?” 

Two  long  windows.  Madame  pushes  the 
persiennes  wide  open. 

The  sunshine  streams  in — morning  sun- 
shine— bringing  with  it  an  exquisite  dower 
fragrance. 

Involuntarily  I walked  quickly  up  to  a 
window.  I don’t  mind  confessing  that  I 
have  a passion  for  dowers.  They  are  to  me 
that  which  dumb  animals  are  to  some  peo- 
ple— creatures  to  be  loved  and  cherished. 
There  is  something  so  delicate,  so  unearthly, 
in  their  beauty  that  I sometimes  fancy  they 
come  direct  from  heaven — hints  of  the  joys 
in  store  for  the  blessed. 

I have  a satisfaction  in  writing  this 
thought  down  here,  because,  as  this  paper 
will  be  printed  anonymously,  no  one  can 
trace  it  to  me ; and  I would  not  have  Je- 
mima (my  sister’s  name  is  not  Jemima,  but 
it  is  shorter  than  saying  a “nameless  per- 
son” every  time,  and  answers  the  purpose  as 
well) — I would  not  have  her  aware  of  this 
sentimental  belief  of  mine  on  any  account. 
One  must  never  allow  a woman  to  perceive 
that  one  has  any  power  of  fancy.  She  im- 
mediately begins  to  doubt  one’s  common- 
sense,  and  stigmatizes  one  as  womanish,  and 
unable  to  direct  her  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life ; and  with  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said  about  women,  drst  and  last — and 
nine-tenths  of  it  is  sheer  nonsense — the  only 
point  I agree  with  is  that,  however  much 
kindness  and  affection  you  have  for  a wom- 
an, you  must  always  show  her  that  you  are 
her  superior.  Shaw  it— don’t  assert  it,  my 
good  fellow,  whoever  you  may  be,  or  she  will 
laugh  at  you  directly.  I am  not  sure  that 
Madame  M&rand  would  ever  have  eyes  to 
see  any  man’s  superiority.  And  this  reflec- 
tion brings  me  again  to  the  back- window  of 
the  Hdtel  Ste.  Barbe. 

Facing  me  at  a distance  of  ten  yards  or 
so  were  other  back-windows,  plainly  belong- 
ing to  small  houses,  and  on  the  leads  which 


these,  exactly  opposite,  was  a perfect  blaze 
of  flowers : snowy  fuchsias  with  glowing 
centres,  geraniums,  myrtles  full  of  starry 
blossoms,  nasturtiums  of  many  colors,  and, 
among  all,  plenty  of  scented  verbenas  and 
heliotrope. 

“Madame,”  I exclaimed,  “I  am  quite 
satisfied.  Yon  may  order  my  luggage  sent 
round.” 

Madame  grew  radiant;  the  black  eyes 
softened,  and  she  courtesied,  and  was  even 
voluble  for  so  stately  a person. 

“ Monsieur  admires  flowers.”  Really  wom- 
en have  a way  of  seeing  into  my  thoughts 
which  is  startling,  for  when  I look  at  my- 
self in  the  glass  I can  not  say  I behold  an 
expressive  countenance. 

1 i Ah !” — madame  gave  a sigh  here — “ they 
are  the  only  comfort  of  my  poor  neighbor 
there,  }fadame  Gerder.”  She  looked  across 
at  the  opposite  window : it  was  open,  and 
showed  a small,  almost  empty  room.  There 
seemed  only  a curtained  bed,  a table,  two 
chairs,  an  armoire,  and  a white  and  black 
crucifix  beside  the  bed.  “A  dull -looking 
room,”  I thought ; and  my  eyes  went  up  to 
the  story  above,  which  plainly  belonged  to 
a laundress.  Two  poles  projected  from  this 
window,  laden  with  many-colored  garments 
drying  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  court  below 
an  urchin  Bat  on  the  stones  playing  with  a 
headless  doll,  and  from  these  stones  a vine 
struggled  up  the  wall  of  the  house  and  clus- 
tered its  leaves  round  Madame  Gerder’s  win- 
dow. “ Too  bright  a frame  for  so  dull  a pic- 
ture,” I thought.  I turned  to  make  inquiry 
about  my  opposite  neighbor,  but  Madame 
M6rand  had  departed. 

IL 

I looked  round  my  room.  The  beds  ap- 
peared clean  and  comfortable.  Are  not  beds 
in  good  French  inns  always  clean  and  com- 
fortable? There  was  none  of  the  velvet 
and  gilded  splendor  which  had  adorned  the 
chimney-piece  of  my  former  bed-chamber; 
but  then,  what  will  you?  as  madame  would 
have  said.  The  sofa  was  larger,  softer  even, 
and  the  room  itself  was  twice  as  large  as  the 
one  I had  given  up  to  the  general,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  perpetual  noise  and  traffic  of 
the  Rue  lilcuyfere,  I had  a quiet  look-out  on 
those  lovely  flowers.  I felt  glad  that  I had 
yielded  without  much  remonstrance. 

“ I wish  I knew  why  she  is 1 poor  Madame 
Gerder.’  ” I was  looking  at  the  flowers 
again. 

“Madame  Leroux!  Madame  Leroux!”  in 
the  shrillest  tone  from  an  unseeu  inmate 
over  the  way,  “ are  you  come  in  ?” 

My  interest  in  my  flower-looking  neigh- 
bor had  received  a check.  I object  to  loud- 
voiced  women,  and  this  was  no  doubt  Ma- 
dame Gerder.  I took  up  my  hat  again,  and 
went  out  for  a walk  to  the  old  ruined  castle. 
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No  peace  here.  A set  of  boys,  small,  rag- 
ged creatures,  were  collected  round  one  of 
their  number  declared  to  be  a Prussian  spy, 
and  they  grew  so  eager  and  excited  in  their 
game  that  they  were  just  proceeding  to  hong 
him  to  a branch  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the 
castle  moat,  when  the  sentry  above  called  to 
them  to  desist. 

I walked  slowly  through  the  town,  musing 
over  the  miseries  of  war.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a man  to  bf  seen  in  the  shops. 

“ I wonder  what  the  next  generation  of 
Frenchwomen  will  do  for  husbands !” 

I had  to  dine  with  a friend  near  the  har- 
bor ; he  was  to  start  for  Havre  early  next 
morning,  so  I staid  with  him  as  long  as  I 
could. 

Madame  M6rand  was  sitting  in  her  little 
parlor  as  I passed  under  the  low-browed  en- 
trance ; she  came  forward,  and  herself  pre- 
sented me  with  the  key  of  my  new  room — a 
most  unusual  condescension. 

“Monsieur  will  find  his  bougie  on  his 
table.” 

While  I groped  my  way  carefully  across 
my  vast  unknown  chamber,  I saw  a light 
opposite  in  the  vine-flower  window  of  Ma- 
dame Gcrder.  I confess  that  I am  slightly 
inquisitive;  not  more  than  most  men  are, 
perhaps ; but  1 felt  a certain  amount  of  satis- 
faction in  seeing,  when  I went  up  to  the  win- 
dow, that  the  curtain  of  my  neighbor's  win- 
dow was  not  drawn. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a single 
candle.  A woman  was  sitting  at  the  table, 
but  I could  not  see  her  face ; it  was  hidden 
by  her  hands ; but  I could  see  by  the  shud- 
der that  passed  over  her  figure  that  she  was 
crying.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  dress- 
ed in  black. 

“No  doubt  she  has  lost  a husband  or  a 
brother  in  this  war — not  a son : she  can  not 
be  old  enough.” 

It  was  treasonable  to  stand  there  hidden 
by  the  darkness.  I lit  my  candle,  and  when 
I went  back  to  the  window  Madame  Gerder 
had  drawn  the  curtain  across  hers. 

Next  day,  when  I opened  my  windows, 
Madame  Gerder  was  on  the  leads  watering 
her  flowers  out  of  a battered  tin  mug.  I saw 
in  the  morning  light  that  her  gownrwas  dark 
blue ; so  I hod  not  guessed  rightly  at  the 
cause  of  her  grief. 

She  looked  up.  No,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  shrill  voice  which  had  jarred  my  nerves 
belonged  to  that  quiet  face — a face  not  beau- 
tiful according  to  the  vulgar  rendering,  but 
yet  in  which,  spite  of  its  ordinary  features 
and  dull  complexion,  there  was  to  me  a 
certain  beauty  of  expression— a steadfast, 
mournful  look,  as  if  the  earnest  soul  had 
been  set  a task  almost  beyond  its  strength, 
but,  having  it  set,  would  not  falter  or  dally 
willfully,  though  it  might  faint  by  the  way. 

Here  I pulled  up  my  shirt  collar  and  ! 
smiled.  1 


1 There  is  a sentimental  influence  in  this 
St.  Roque.  N.B. — I must  remember  not  to 
come  here  with  Jemima.  I should  never 
hear  the  last  of  such  folly.  I wonder,  if 
Jemima  had  ever  married,  whether  her  hus- 
band would  have  been  compelled  to  keep  . 
the  guard  over  his  words  that  I do  I I rather 
fancy  it  is  for  want  of  this  reserve,  or  self-  • 
respect,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  that 
so  many  husbands  are  hen-pecked.  A wom- 
an, as  I said  before,  is  a charming  creature, 
well  kept  under.  I think  Mr.  Milverton  is 
very  sensible  on  this  subject.  You  must  al- 
ways treat  women  with  kindness  and  court- 
esy, not  so  much  from  any  spontaneous  feel- 
ing, or  because  they  are  only  to  be  ruled  by 
conciliation,  and,  to  a great  extent,  cajol- 
ery ; but  the  man  who  once  lays  his  heart  . 
open  to  a woman  and  lets  her  spy  out  the 
weak  places  thereof,  and  then  appeals  to 
what  he  imagines  are  her  great  qualities,  is 
forever  after  a shorn  Samson.  She  never 
forgets,  never  spares ; she  is,  in  fact,  only  to 
be  governed  by  absolute  authority,'  so  han- 
dled that  she  fancies  that  she  is  pleasing  her- 
self ; as  to  high  souls,  and  self-devotion,  all 
that  kind  of  thing  went  out  with  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  and  his  charming  Harriet. 

At  this  moment  Madame  Gerder  looked 
me  full  in  the  face.  My  sentimentalism  re- 
turned in  full  force,  and  a faint  glimmer 
came  to  me  that  perhaps  there  might  be  an- 
other type  of  woman  in  the  world  than  my 
sister,  Jemima  Ponsonby. 

How  young  Madame  Gerder  was! — not 
more  than  thirty;  and  yet  her  forehead  was 
lined  and  her  faoaftomped  with  anxiety — 
creases  that  will  lOTer  wear  out,  I thought, 
as  I watched  her  retreat  across  the  leads  and 
then  disappear  at  the  end  of  them  down 
some  steps  which  led,  I imagine,  into  the 
house. 

A small  child  toddled  into  the  court  in  its 
night-gown,  and  immediately  the  some  sharp 
cry  of  “ Madame  Leroux ! Madame  Leroux !” 
set  my  nerves  ajar ; it  came  from  the  laun- 
dress on  the  upper  story ; I felt  glad  it  did 
not  belong  to  my  interesting  neighbor  with 
the  quiet  face  and  earnest  eyes. 

“Madame  Leroux!”  a third  time,  “why 
do  you  not  listen  when  there  is  Victor,  en 
chemise  and  with  bare  feet,  catching  frogs 
in  the  yard  f ” 

I had  wondered  what  the  little  fellow  was 
groping  for  in  the  further  comer  among  the 
cracked  moss-grown  stones. 

A stout,  rosy -cheeked  woman  plunged 
suddenly  out  of  the  shed  that  supported  the 
leads  along  one  side  of  the  yard,  seized  Vic- 
tor, and  disappeared  again. 

Instead  of  going  down  into  the  salle,  I 
stood  waiting  till  Madame  Gerder  reappeared 
in  her  little  room.  Then  I left  the  window 
and  went  to  my  breakfast.  When  I came 
up  again  she  was  seated  at  her  table,  work- 
ing hard  at  embroidery. 
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I went  over  to  Villers  that  morning ; but 
when  I came  back,  there  she  was  still  work- 
ing with  the  same  diligence.  I stood  at  the 
window  watching  little  Victor  and  his  sis- 
ter at  play  in  the  yard ; but  Madame  Gerder 
. never  moved;  she  seemed  unconscious  of 
my  presence. 

• “ She  will  water  her  flowers  in  the  even- 

ing/’ I thought,  and  actually  I hurried  up 
stairs  after  the  table  d’hote  dinner  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  her. 

Yes,  there  she  was,  tin  mug  in  hand ; but 
though  I stood  all  the  time  at  my  window, 
she  never  once  looked  up  or  gave  me  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  her. 

I had  tired  myself  at  Villers,  and  besides 
this,  I had  several  letters  to  write.  Why 
. will  women  answer  one’s  letters  so  quickly, 
and  then  write  again  before  one  has  recov- 
ered the  fatigue  of  a previous  letter  f The 
feminine  mind  is  more  impatient  on  this 
subject  than  on  any  other,  and,  considering 
the  marvelous  productions  that  issue  from 
the  feminine  pen — breathless  sentences  wan- 
dering ever  so  many  ways  at  once — the  writ- 
ers should  be  content  with  the  trouble  they 
give  their  unhappy  correspondents  in  the 
way  of  reading,  without  further  expecta- 
tion. 

Still  I must  write  to  Jemima,  though  why 
she  should  fill  nearly  two  pages  with  an 
account  of  the  cook’s  whitlow  baffles  me. 
I have  a respect  for  cook,  and  if  she  suf- 
fers, I am  sorry  for  her ; but  I can  not  do 
her  any  good.  I know  nothing  about  whit- 
lows ; then  why  inflict  the  progress  of  one 
on  me  f I wonder  whatf  emima  would  say 
if  I were  to  write  an  account  of  Madame 
Gerder  aud  her  flowers ! and  yet  the  one  sub- 
ject is  far  more  generally  interesting  than 
the  other. 

At  this  point  of  my  reflections  I rouse  sud- 
denly, os  one  rouses  in  the  night  from  sleep ; 
my  eyes  go  at  once,  as  if  a magnet  drew  them 
there,  to  the  window  of  my  opposite  neigh- 
bor. Her  light  has  vanished,  and  yet  she 
has  not  gone  to  bed,  for  the  curtain  is  still 
undrawn.  I look  at  my  watch.  Nine  o’clock 
— not  likely  she  would  go  to  bed  so  soon ; 
but  what  a strangely  late  hour  for  a young 
woman  to  go  out  walking  alone!  Perhaps 
she  embroiders  for  some  of  the  shops,  and 
has  gone  to  take  her  work  home ; and  then 
I remember  how  punctually  every 'shop  in 
St.  Roque  closes  at  eight  o’clock. 

“ I’m  an  old  fool  to  notice  and  dwell  on 
every  little  incident  about  this  woman. 
What  is  she  to  me  f Besides,  I saw  a ring 
on  her  finger,  and  I have  always  set  myself 
against  widows,  and  there  is  plainly  no 
Monsieur  Gerder  in  the  case.” 

In  five  minutes  I reach  the  Place  St. 
Pierre,  and  while  I pace  up  and  down  smok- 
ing my  cigar  beneath  the  vast  darkness  of 
the  church,  I think  how  exquisite  its  flfcche 
must  look  silvered  by  bright  moonlight. 


But  as  there  is  no  moon,  and  the  streets  are 
deserted — St.  Roque  is  a most  surprising 
town  in  the  way  of  early  going  to  roost — I 
go  back  to  the  H6tel  Ste.  Barb©.  My  land- 
lady does  not  come  forward  to  say  good- 
night. I glarfce  at  the  parlor,  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Madame  Mdrand  sitting  erect, 
with  an  awful  countenance.  The  little  crin- 
ging Dupont  stands  before  her,  hat  in  hand, 
with  drooping  shoulders,  his  whole  attitude 
suggestive  of  a whipped  spanjpL 

“ Defend  me  from  marriage,”  I think,  as  I 
go  up  stairs. 

When  I got  fairly  into  my  room  I saw  be- 
fore I lit  my  candle  that  my  neighbor  had 
returned.  There  she  sat,  her  bonnet  in  her 
lap,  her  face  not  hidden  in  her  hands,  but 
her  grief  plainly  to  be  seen  as  the  light  fell 
on  her.  My  sympathy  carried  me  out  of  all 
reserve.  I stood  watching  her  sorrow — 
sometimes  an  agonizing  burst  of  tears,  her 
handkerchief  pressed  to  her  eyes,  while  her 
body  quivered  with  sobs,  and  then,  as  she 
quieted,  a deep  hushed  stillness  that  seemed 
to  me  like  despair. 

Once  I found  myself  opening  the  window. 
I suppose  I was  actually  going  across  the 
leads  to  comfort  her. 

“ Don’t  be  an  impulsive  fool,  John  Pon- 
sonby!”  The  family  name  brought  back 
the  calm  judgment  that  is  said  to  go  with  it. 
I resolutely  drew  the  curtains  across  my 
windows  and  lit  my  candle. 

When  I looked  over  the  way,  just  before 
going  to  bed,  my  neighbor’s  light  was  out. 

III. 

It  was  very  absurd,  of  course,  but  I have 
generally  found  that  one’s  self-reproach  less- 
ens if  one  communicates  it,  and,  as  I said 
before,  this  article  is  strictly  anonymous; 
therefore  I confess,  without  defense  or  res- 
ervation, spite  of  its  absurdity,  that  my  last 
thought  when  I went  to  bed  was  Madame 
Gerder,  and  when  I waked  next  morning  it 
seemed  also  natural  that  my  first  thought 
was  of  her. 

There  she  was  watering  her  flowers,  with 
the  same  steadfast,  gentle  look  in  her  eyes  I 
noticed  yesterday. 

I opened  my  window  and  I coughed.  Vic- 
tor and  his  sister,  in  one  of  the  intervals  of 
frog-hunting,  heard  the  cough  and  looked 
up.  They  pointed  their  fat  fingers,  and 
cried,  “ V’l&  un  M’sieur  Anglais,  tiens  que 
o’est  dr61e.” 

But  Madame  Gerder  never  looked  off  her 
flowers.  I was  glad  of  this.  Children  are 
sweet  innocents,  I don’t  doubt,  to  their 
mothers,  and  I do  not  dislike  them  myself, 
clean,  and  under  the  care  of  a respectable 
nurse,  who  knows  how  to  check  their  silly 
little  speeches ; but  my  ears  were  tingling 
and  my  face  was  hot. 

Why  should  it  be  droll  to  be  an  English- 
man t or  do  these  begrimed  little  idiots 
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mean  that  thete  is  any  thing  droll  about 
me?  “Bah!  bah!”  as  my  landlady  says; 
they  want  whipping. 

My  landlady’s  name  suggested  a vent  for 
the  curiosity  which  tormented  me.  . Curiosi- 
ty is  not  the  word ; it  was  rather  a friendly 
sympathy  with  this  poor  widow,  and  a wish, 
if  that  were  possible,  to  relieve  her  sorrow. 

I will  say  for  Madame  M<Srand  that  she 
must  be  a very  clever  woman,  and  she  must 
be  also  that  which  clever  women  are  not  al- 
ways— an  excellent  economizerof  time.  She 
has  always  time  to  speak  to  me  in  a collect- 
ed and  gracious  manner,  even  when  I see  the 
chef  looming  white  in  the  distance  beside 
the  great  trough  in  the  court-yard,  or  Ferdi- 
nand, the  head  gar$on,  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  salle  & manger,  both  frenzied  with 
eagerness  to  get  the  mistress’s  ear.  I am 
always  sorry  when  I interfere  with  the  chef ; 
he  is  a genius  in  his  way  j his  vol-au-vents 
and  his  chapon  aux  truffes  are  triumphs 
which  no  ordinary  mind  could  achieve.  He 
is  a good-looking  fellow  too,  especially  in 
his  spotless  white  costume ; but  Ferdinand 
I have  in  aversion.  He  is  always  in  a bus- 
tle, and  he  has  twice  in  his  officious  haste 
spilled  soup  over  me,  and  then  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  whole  table  d’hfite  to  the 
fact  by  his  vociferations  of  surprise  and  re- 
gret. He  was  chattering  os  fast  as  he  could 
at  the  parlor  door  when  I reached  it,  asking 
for  a holiday,  1 think. 

Madame  M6rand  heard  my  steps  before 
she  saw  me. 

“ Va-t-en  paresseux,”  in  such  a deep,  stem 
voice  that  I started,  and  congratulated  my- 
self on  not  being  Monsieur  Dupont. 

Ferdinand  disappeared  so  suddenly  that 
to  this  day  I can  not  imagine  what  became 
of  him. 

“ Madame,”  I said,  with  a lower  bow  than 
usual — for,  in  spite  of  the  smile  that  greeted 
me,  that  “ Va-t-en  paresseux”  had  made  me 
tremble  in  my  boots — “can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  young  woman 
you  mentioned  to  me  as  Madame  Gerder?” 

I wished  I had  held  my  tongue. . Ma- 
dame’s  eyes  opened  widely—dear  me ! what 
great,  black,  staring  things  they  are,  and 
how  very  rudely  women  can  stare!— and 
then  her  smile  broadened  till  it  seemed  to 
reach  me,  and  tell  me  I was  a fool. 

I suppose  I reddened.  I certainly  pulled 
my  collar  up.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one 
expects  when  one  pays  one’s  bill  weekly, 
and  gives  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  that 
one’s  landlady  should  venture  to  laugh  be- 
cause one  asks  a simple  question.  Insolent 
old  vixen ! — for  she  is  much  older  than  she 
looks,  I know. 

“ Madame  Gerder  is  very  unhappy,  mon- 
sieur. Her  husband  has  gone  away  from 
her,  and  she  can  give  no  reason  for  his  de- 
parture.” 

“ Ah !” — I spoke  as  indifferently  as  possi- 


ble, though  I confess  to  disappointment — 

“ I thoright  she  was  a widow.” 

“If  she  were,  she  would  not  grieve  so 
much.”  Madame  spoke  ironically,  I thought. 

“ Why  so,  madame  ?” 

“Monsieur  should  be  as  good  a judge  as 
I am.”  Madame  tried  to  speak  politely. 

“ There  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  that  which 
we  can  not  have.  Death  will  turn  lead  or 
tinsel  into  fine  gold.  Death  in  life  is  another 
matter,  monsieur,  is  it  not  ?” 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a senti- 
ment I had  not  thought  my  landlady  capa- 
ble of. 

She  looked  sad,  almost  subdued,  as  if  she 
would  have  liked  to  prolong  our  talk ; but  I 
was  not  in  a mood  to  talk  sentiment  with 
Madame  M6rand.  She  had  laughed  at  me, 
and  I do  not  easily  forget  when  a*  woman 
laughs  at  me.  My  idea  of  a woman  is  sweet- 
ness, gentleness,  an  incapacity  for  giving 
pain  ; and  it  is  extremely  painful  for  me  to 
feel  that  I have  made  myself  ridiculous. 

I walked  down  the  Rue  Notre  Dame,  and 
then  on  and  on,  till  I found  my6elf  beyond  # 
the  octroi,  and  very  near  La  Maladrerie.  I 
took  no  heed  of  my  way  or  of  the  people  I 
met ; I was  deep  in  pondering  this  story  of 
Madame  Gerder. 

Here  was  Madame  M6rand,  with  a temper 
which  even  I trembled  to  provoke,  and  her 
husband  appeared  content  to  abide  with 
her,  while  this  gentle,  sweet  creature,  who 
looked  so  full  of  love,  was  deserted. 

And  Madame  Gerder  must  have  been  mar- 
ried for  herself : she  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
always  poor  and  industrious.  I had  watched 
the  deftness  with  which  her  needle  sped  in 
and  out  of  her  embroidery,  the  neatness  and 
order  of  her  room. 

“ What  pretext  could  a man  find  for  de- 
serting such  a woman  t” 

There  was  only  one — ho  was  a Frenchman, 
and  therefore  fickle.  No  wonder  the  poor 
woman  grieved — though  why  women  do 
grieve,  and  try  to  bring  back  fellows  of 
that  kind,  is  to  me  always  incomprehensi- 
ble. Can’t  they  or  won’t  they  see  that  the 
mistake  has  been  on  their  side  ? They  have 
chosen  unsuitably.  No  length  of  union  will 
ever  make  two  souls  one  where  the  fusion 
has  not  been  simultaneous.  But  hold — I 
am  going  too  far.  I have  only  to  look  round 
in  England,  and  the  amount  of  patchwork  I 
shall  find  in  marriage  compared  with  the 
perfect  seamless  garment  boys  and  girls 
dream  of  and  novels  picture,  and  I stop.  I 
was  stopped  at  this  point,  not  in  reasoning, 
but  in  reality.  A very  fat  man,  with  his 
legs  wide  apart  and  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
smiling  till  his  face  looked  like  the  moon  at 
the  full,  stood  in  my  path. 

“ Pardon,  monsieur ! Bon  jour,  monsieur ! 
Ah ! it  is  warm,  is  it  not,  for  walking  ?” 

Monsieur  Le  Petit,  the  respectable  hair- 
dresser of  the  Rue  St.  Jean,  wiped  his  shin- 
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ing  bald  head  with  his  bright  orange  hand- 
kerchief. 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “ I had  nofc  thought  about 
. the  heat,  Monsieur  Le  Petit” 

“ Tiens !” — the  astute  hair-cutter  put  his 
'parrot  nose  on  one  side,  and  looked  at  me 
out  of  his  long  brown  eyes — “tiens!  and 
yet  in  the  country  which  monsieur  inhabits 
there  is,  I am  told,  no  sunshine — almost  al- 
ways fog.” 

“ Not  quite  so  bad ; but  I did  not  mean  to 
say  it  is  not  hot,  Monsieur  Le  Petit,  only  I 
had  not  felt  it.” 

“Aha!” — his  face  twitched — “monsieur 
is,  perhaps,  thinking  of  the  war,  and  the 
disgrace  which  an  infamous  tyranny  has 
brought  to  France.  Ah,  mon  Dieu!  for  me, 
monsieur,  I eat  not,  I sleep  not.  I have  no 
sons,  but  I see  all  round  me  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress. There  is  hardly  a home  in  St.  Roque 
which  the  cursed  war  has  not  desolated.” 

A thought  crossed  my  mind.  Had  this 
missing  husband  joined  the  army  t 

“ Do  you  know  any  one  of  the  name  of 
. Gerder  !”  I asked,  and  became  at  once  aware 
that  I had  looked  sheepish  in  asking. 

The  hair-dresser's  eyes  kindled ; his  nose 
quivered  like  the  nose  of  a hungry  spaniel. 

“Aha!  monsieur  has  heard  of  that  affair. 
Ma  foi,  but  it's  a horror,  a scandal  of  the 
most  dreadful,  that  a young  woman,  quiet, 
unoffending,  gentille,  what  will  you — if  she 
only  knew  how  to  coiffer  herself — should  be 
so  suddenly  left  by  her  husband.  Monsieur 
is  acquainted  with  the  poor  young  woman  f 
It  is  sad,  is  it  not,  monsieur!” 

He  was  in  such  a quiver  of  curiosity  that 
I stiffened.  It  seemed  as  if  every  one  was 
prying  into  my  thoughts  this  morning. 

“No,  I have  no  acquaintance  with  Ma- 
dame Gerder.  I have  heard  of  her  grief.  I 
thought  her  husband  might  have  joined  the 
army.” 

“ Of  his  own  will,  monsieur  !”  The  hair- 
# dresser  laid  his  finger  along  his  very  mova- 
ble nose,  and  winked  his  sly  brown  eyes. 
“ Monsieur,  to  join  the  army  willingly  at 
this  time  would  be  the  act  of  a hero,  and 
Gerder  is  not  a hero : he  is  a dancing-mas- 
ter. He  has  run  away  from  war ; he  has  not 
gone  to  meet  it.  That  is  my  opinion.  I be- 
lieve he  has  gone  to  London.” 

“ Gone  to  London,  and  left  his  wife  here 
to  starve !”  I checked  myself,  for  the  hair- 
dresser's curious  eyes  were  fixed  on  me. 

“Plait-il,  monsieur,  but  a woman  who 
can  sew  and  embroider  need  not  starve. 
Madame  Gerder  is  unhappy,  but  she  has  not 
a large  appetite.  No,  she  will  not  starve. 
Au  revoir,  monsieur.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  when  my  fat  little 
friend  put  his  hat  on  after  his  farewell  bow, 
he  clapped  his  hand  on  the  pocket  of  his 
breeches. 

“ These  Frenchmen  are  monkeys,”  I 
thought.  “The  little  glutton  — I'm  sure 


he  is  a glutton — he  imagined  I meant  to 
appeal  to  his  liberality.” 

IV. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  since  I had  given 
up  my  room,  and  the  general  of  division 
had  gone  back  to  his  quarters,  and  I might 
have  gone  back  to  mine,  but  these  back- 
windows  had  become  too  interesting.  And 
yet  each  day  had  been  a repetition  of  the 
first:  flower -watering  by  my  pale,  dark- 
eyed neighbor  on  the  leads;  frog-hunting 
by  those  chubby,  seldom-washed  urchins  in 
the  yard ; constant  stitching  in  the  day- 
time; then  the  mysterious  night  errand; 
and  then  sobs  and  tears,  and  perplexed  sym- 
pathy from  myself. 

“ Why  does  she  only  cry  at  night  f ' 

I stood  thinking.  Jemima  takes  pleas- 
ure in  saying  men  are  slow-witted,  and 
that  I am  especially  dull  in  piecing  facts 
together.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  this  rapid  female  piecing 
leads  are  so  often  distorted  and  impossible 
that  I prefer  my  own  slower  way.  I had 
gone  on  thinking  that  Madame  Gerder  put 
a constraint  on  herself,  and  only  allowed 
hersdlf  to  cry  at  bed-time,  as  we  let  a fount- 
ain play  at  stated  hours. 

“ Something  happens  to  grieve  her  while 
she  is  out.”  The  thought  flitted  itself  into 
my  mind  with  such  weight  and  precision 
that  I felt  it  had  reason  in  it.  I stood  wait- 
ing, as  I often  do,  to  see  what  would  follow. 
Jemima  never  understands  this  system.  She 
thinks  me  dull  and  stupid,  when  I am  only 
trying  to  let  my  thoughts  turn  themselves 
round. 

“ Why  not  see  where  she  goes  !” 

The  table  d'h6te  dinner-bell  had  rung, 
and  I was  just  going  down.  It  was  sur- 
prising how  little  interest  I took  in  that 
which  went  on  around  me.  I am  not  a nov- 
el-reader. I consider  fiction  unworthy  the 
attention  of  a reasonable  man,  and  perhaps 
for  this  reason  I attach  extra  importance  to 
the  events  of  life,  but  I felt  as  if  I were  go- 
ing t*)  begin  a fresh  chapter  of  an  interest- 
ing book  when  I once  more  went  back  to 
my  bedroom.  There  was  mystery  in  the 
affair  which  made  my  ears  tingle.  What 
would  Jemima  or  any  of  my  friends  say  if 
they  knew  that  steady,  quiet  I contem- 
plated any  thing  so  out  of  the  usual  routine 
of  life  as  that  of  following  a woman  of 
whom  I knew  nothing  when  she  went  out 
alone  in  the  evening  f I wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I am  not  afraid  of 
Jemima.  If  I were  afraid,  I should  never 
tell  her  anything  which  she  might  be  likely 
to  laugh  at. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  grow  dusk 
this  evening.  I had  resolved  to  stay  in  my 
room  instead  of  taking  my  usual  stroll : it 
was  better  not  to  risk  the  chance  of  miss- 
ing Madame  Gerder.  I could  not  look  out 
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of  window  even.  I felt  os  if  my  purpose 
were  written  on  my  face ; and  although  my 
neighbor  seldom  raised  her  head  from  that 
incessant  stitching,  still  she  might  find  out 
that  I was  watching  her,  and  so  possibly 
might  give  up  the  evening  errand. 

Madame  Leroux,  too,  the  mother  of  the 
little  frog-hunters,  had  been  in  the  yard 
lately,  and  had  stared  very  inquisitively  at 
my  windows.  I was  resolved  she  should 
not  have  the  chance  of  saying  an  English- 
man was  “ droll.”  Droll ! Such  a misplaced 
term  altogether.  Call  us  dull,  monotonous, 
sober-sided,  but  it  is  impossible  that  there 
can  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  the  calm  de- 
corum of  a well-bred  Englishman;  for  to 
my  mind  a well-bred  man  never  betrays 
either  surprise  or  admiration,  or  any  of  the 
more  feminine  impulses  which  give  room 
for  ridicule  in  spectators. 

I tried  to  read,  but  my  book  had  no  power 
to  fix  my  attention ; it  lay  on  the  table  while 
I sat  upright  in  my  chair:  there  was  no 
union  between  us.  I got  up  and  walked 
about.  I had  not  felt  such  a restless  excite- 
ment to  get  rid  of  time  since  my  first  pan- 
tomime, or  perhaps  later  on.  Ah  me!  in 
that  shamefaced,  hobbledehoy  period,  so  full 
of  delight  and  smarting,  when  I used  to  long 
for  the  one  evening  of  the  week  when  I 
might  call  on  Muriel  Rose!  Poor,  sweet, 
fickle  Muriel ! It  always  has  puzzled  mo  how 
a fair  fragile  creature,  with  a name  as  pretty 
as  herself,  could  marry  as  she  did — Muriel 
Bull ! And  Bull  was  such  a blockhead ! 

This  thought  of  my  old  love  helped  me. 
I had  taken  care  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  Madame  Gerder’s  house 
stood;  and  a little  while  before  her  usual 
starting-time  I buttoned  up  my  coat,  slouch- 
ed my  wide-awake  over  my  eyes,  and  went 
to  find  the  Rue  Puits  d’Amour,  the  street  at 
the  back  of  the  Hdtel  Ste.  Barbe. 

At  this  distance  of  time  I can  not  say  why 
I thus  disguised  myself.  I suppose  my  feel- 
ings had  got  overwrought  by  the  suspense. 
I am  inclined  to  this  thought  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  recalled  that  Muriel 
Rose  story — one  of  the  rare  points  in  my 
life  in  which  I seem  to  myself  ridiculous.  I 
'rather  fancy  I wrote  verses  at  that  time ; I 
know  I made  some  half  a dozen,  all  ending 
with  the  same  line,  “Oh,  Muriel  Rose!” 
And  one  of  the  rhymes  I am  positive  was 
“ nose,”  and  another  “ sloes ;”  for  Muriel  had 
dark  blue  eyes.  Silly  girl,  how  she  threw 
herself  away ! ^ I believe  I ought  to  be  glad. 
She  had  grown  immensely  fat  when  I saw 
her  last ; her  eyes  were  scarcely  visible,  and 
her  nose  was  red  at  the  tip. 

All  this  time  I was  waiting  in  the  Rue 
Puits  d’ Amour,  opposite  the  house  which  I 
fancied  was  Madame  GerdePs. 

Yes,  here  she  was  coming  out  of  the  shab- 
by doorway  in  her  dark  cloak,  so  dark  that, 
as  she  turned  swiftly  down  the  street,  it 


was  difficult  to  see  her  in  the  darkness.  On 
she  went  till  we  came  out  in  the  Place  St. 
fitienne,  then  she  twisted  round  so  suddenly 
that  we  nearly  came  face  to  face.  I pre- 
tended to  go  on  a few  steps  lest  she  should 
detect  me ; but  as  I glanced  over  my  shoul- 
der I saw  she  was  diving  down  a narrow 
turning  on  the  left.  I only  followed  just  in 
time.  She  sped  along  like  a dart,  except 
that  she  turned  and  wound  in  and  out  so 
constantly  that  I had  lost  all  count  of  where- 
abouts I was,  when  she  stopped,  and  then 
disappeared. 

I did  not  know  myself  this  evening.  In- 
stead of  hesitating  or  demurring,  I followed 
blindly  into  the  darkness  where  I had  last 
seen  madame.  It  was  an  open  passage,  full 
of  bad  smells,  and  as  dark  as  the  street  out- 
sides 

“ My  good  friend,”  said  I to  myself,  “ you 
are  in  a rash  mood  to-night ; you  may  lose 
your  watch  and  your  purse  just  for  the  sake 
of  idle  curiosity.  What  would — Hang  it ! 
my  life’s  my  own ; I don’t  live  for  my  watch, 
or  for  Jemima.  I will  know  where  Madame 
Gerder  goes.” 

I had  just  announced  this  resolution  when 
I stumbled  against  the  stairs.  I stretched 
out  my  hand,  and  found  a baluster.  A door 
above  me  opened,  and  then  was  gently 
closed.  This  was  discouraging ; for  although 
I had  been  capable  of  tracking  Madame 
Gerder,  I could  not  listen  through  a key- 
hole. This  was  what  I told  myself  as  I be- 
gan to  mount  the  stairs.  I went  very  slow- 
ly ; the  stairs  were  old,  and  they  creaked, 
and  somehow  it  is  not  easy  to  go  up  a 
strange  staircase  in  utter  darkness  without 
stopping  now  and  then  to  feel  your  way. 

At  last  I came  to  an  end — at  least  the 
stairs  did.  I looked  about,  but  there  was 
no  glimmer  of  light  from  any  of  the  doors, 
which  I guessed  must  be  beside  me — no 
sound  of  voices. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  another  self  more 
like  Jemima  rebuked  me. 

“You’re  a fool,  John  Ponsonty,”  it  said, 
in  a sharp,  cutting  voice ; “ and  you’ve  not 
only  made  yourself  ridiculous,  but  you’ve 
done  it  for  nothing.” 

I felt  glad  it  was  dark,  my  face  had  grown 
so  hot.  I stood  listening. 

Hark ! What  was  that — a cough  t Yes, 
a decided  cough,  and  then  a snarling,  snap- 
ping voice. 

I could  not  make  out  words ; but  I felt 
sure  there  were  speakers  not  far  off,  and 
that  they  were  above  me. 

I groped  cautiously,  and  presently  found 
some  more  stairs  on  my  right  hand,  more 
like  a ladder  than  stairs ; but  I went  up  con- 
fidently, for  the  voices  grew  more  and  more 
distinct.  As  I mounted,  light  shone  through 
long  chinks  above  me,  and  when  I reached 
the  uneven  floor  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
I saw  that  I had  got  to  the  roof,  and  that 
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this  was  merely  a grenier  boarded  off.  No 
need  to  listen  at  the  key-hole.  Quiet  as  the 
voice  was,  its  earnestness  made  each  word 
distinct. 

“ But,  Achille,  it  is  not  so  long ; if  thou 
wouldst  return  to-morrow,  thy  absence 
might  be  explained,  and  thy  pupils  might 
be  recovered.” 

“ Bah ! bah ! bah ! thou  art  a fool,  Euge- 
nie— a selfish  fool  too.  What ! for  the  gain 
of  a few  francs — for  at  my  first  lesson  I 
should  be  captured — thou  wouldst  risk  the 
liberty,  possibly  the  life,  of  thy  husband  I. 
Ciel ! what  egotists  these  women  are — true 
monsters  of  egotism ! To  spare  thy  fingers  a 
few  stitches  thou  wouldst  send  me  to  face 
these  Prussian  devils,  for  they  are  not  men. 
And  I tell  thee,  Eugdnie,  I could  never  stand 
to  be  shot  at ; and  why  should  If  I have 
good  legs,  and  I should  put  them  to  the  use 
for  which  they  were  given  me,  and  then  I 
should  be  disgraced — what  do  I know  f — 
shot  dead,  for  running  away.  Ahi !” 

He  seemed  to  smother  his  head  in  terror. 

“No,  no ; it  is  not  for  that.  Oh,  Achille, 
my  husband”  (there  was  a sob  in  Madame 
Gerder’s  voice),  “only  come  back  to  me, 
or  let  me  stay  hero  with  thee.  I will 
work  just  as  hard.  It  is  not  that  I grieve 
for.” 

“ B£ti se !”  he  snapped  like  an  angry  cur. 
“ What  is  it,  then  f All  again  egotism,  thy 
love.  Parbleu ! love  cares  for  the  welfare  of 
the  thing  loved,  not  its  own.  I am  very 
well  here.  I lie  in  bed,  it  is  true,  but  I 
have  plenty  of  tobacco,  and  I have  some  feu- 
illetons,  and  I am  in  general  content  with 
the  food  thou  bringest.  I tell  thee  I am  con- 
tent ; it  is  only  thy  tormenting  disposition 
which  disturbs  my  life.” 

“ Life !”  and  then  she  drew  a deep  breath. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  she  must  be  having  a 
hard  fight  to  keep  down  her  contempt.  Not 
a bit  of  it.  On  she  went  again : 

“Achille,  my  beloved — idol  of  my  heart — 
listen  to  me.  I believe  thou  wilt  be  as  safe 
in  our  own  apartment  as  here.  Other  hus- 
bands are  not  torn  from  their  wives.  I have 
questioned  and  inquired,  and  I am  sure  of 
what  I say.  Is  it  not  better  to  take  this  lit- 
tle risk  than  to  lie  here  useless  and  idle? 
Kiss  me,  Achille.  I do  not  mean  it  as  re- 
proach— I could  not.” 

“Ah,morbleu!  No,madame.  A kiss!  Go 
away.  I say,  get  up  from  thy  knees,  croco- 
dile— get  out  of  my  sight;  and  to-morrow 
when  thou  bringest  my  supplies,  leave  them 
at  the  door.  Dost  thou  heart  The  door 
will  be  closed — bolted.  Understandest  thon, 
it  is  not  for  nothing  thon  hast  insulted  thy 
husband  and  thy  master.” 

One  more  faint  “ Achille ;”  but  his  vocif- 
eration drowned  it.  I groped  farther  along 
the  flooring,  which  seemed  more  spacious 
than  the  landing  below,  and  presently,  as  I 
expected,  a door  was  cautiously  opened  and 


shut,  and  Madame  Gerder  glided  down  into 
the  darkness. 

I waited  till  I could  no  longer  hear  her 
footsteps;  but  I had  to  put  a strong  con- 
straint on  myself.  I so  longed  to  give  the 
miserable  coward  in  this  grenier  the  chas- 
tisement he  deserved ! 

When  I reached  the  street  I was  fairly 
puzzled.  I fancy  I must  have  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  St.  Roque  in  my  efforts  after  the  HAtel 
Ste.  Barbe ; but  I reached  it  at  last.  When 
I got  to  my  room  Madame  Gerder’s  window 
was  curtained  for  the  night. 

v. 

“A  letter  for  monsieur.” 

I went  to  the  curtained  door  and  took  the 
letter  from  the  femme  de  chambre. 

I was  going  to  pocket  it  till  breakfast- 
time. It  was,  of  course,  from  Jemima,  and 
would  keep,  and  I wanted  to  watch  for  my 
neighbor’s  appearance  among  her  flowers — 
as  yet  her  window  remained  curtained — but 
even  a hasty  glance  showed  that  the  letter 
was  not  in  Jemima’s  handwriting. 

I opened  it  at  once.  It  was  from  the  very 
friend  I had  dined  with  only  a fortnight  ago 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Havre.  He 
writes  from  Havre  now.  He  has  mislaid  or 
lost  his  passport,  and  is  “ in  a fix,”  he  says ; 
because  he  speaks  with  a decided  Yorkshire 
twang,  and  has  a silky  black  beard,  the  fact 
of  his  being  an  Englishman  is  doubted. 
Knowing  that  I have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  authorities  here,  he  asks  me  in  char- 
ity to  go  over  to  him  without  delay.  I can 
go  by  the  Arne  steamer,  he  says,  which  ob- 
viates all  changes  on  the  way.  He  knows 
he  is  asking  a great  favor,  but  what  can 
he  dof 

“ Confound  him !”  I look  over  the  way. 
The  window  has  been  opened,  but  the  cur- 
tain remains  drawn.  I fear  my  neighbor  is 
ill,  and  my  heart  aches ; and  then  my  blood 
boils  oxer  with  rage  as  I think  of  the  little 
coward  yonder,  smoking  as  he  lies  reading 
the  foul  trash  he  calls  “ feuilletons.” 

“ If  I start  by  the  boat  at  once,  I may  get 
back  by  the  train  this  evening.” 

Really,  for  a man  of  my  deliberate  habits, 

I planned  all  this  with  amazing  dispatch.  * 

Though  I had  spent  some  time  in  St. 
Roque,  I had  never  had  the  curiosity  to  go 
and  inspect  the  miserable  little  steamer  that 
plies  daily  down  the  Ame,  and  then  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  Havre.  There 
are  circumstances  in  every  one’s  life  which 
are  treated  of  best  in  gaps,  and  my  voyage 
in  the  Arne  steamer  is  one  of  these.  I will 
simply  state  that  we  carried  about  a score 
of  Norman  peasants,  chiefly  women,  a couple 
of  cows,  some  sheep,  and  a large  family  of 
pigs,  and  that  the  boat  rolled  horribly  when 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arne.  After 
this  I will  only  add  that  by  the  time  I 
reached  Havre,  or  “ Avver,”  as  a British  lady 
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at  Frascati  called  it,  I was  not  in  a mood  to 
return  to  St.  Roque  the  same  afternoon. 

My  friend  had  actually  found  his  passport, 
and  was  at  the  landing-place  when  I reached 
it.  I do  not  think  I ever  felt  so  cross  in  my 
life.  To  have  been  dragged  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  interesting  adventure  I 
had  ever  chanced  on,  to  have  endured  those 
three  hours  of  disgust  and  anguish,  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  a man  grinning  at  me  from 
the  quay  and  calling  me  “a  capital  fel- 
low!” 

I got  rid  of  him  at  last  on  the  plea  of  a 
headache,  and  then  I walked  out  of  Frascati 
and  sat  down  on  the  beach. 

In  the  quiet,  cool  spot  I had  chosen,  with 
the  vast  empty  sea  before  me,  I went  over 
in  thought  the  little  drama  of  the  previous 
night,  and  I asked  myself  if  it  was  really  I, 
myself,  John  Ponsonby,  gray-haired  and  re- 
spectable, who  had  so  acted.  Had  1 really 
followed  a woman  to  a strange  house,  and 
actually  listened  to  her  conversation  1 If  I 
had  been  capable  of  wearing  a paper  collar 
I think  it  might  have  ignited,  so  sudden 
and  intense  was  the  heat  of  my  face  and 
my  ears. 

I got  up  and  walked  about. 

“ This  place  is  much  hotter  than  St.  Roque. 
I shall  go  back  by  the  first  train  to-morrow.” 

VL 

It  seemed  like  going  home  as  the  train 
sped  on  between  the  brilliant  fruited  trees 
of  the  orchards.  When  I came  in  sight  of 
the  low  flat  meadows  with  tall  poplar  fringes 
that  surround  the  many -spired  cit^  of  St. 
Roque,  what  a contrast  to  the  noisy  bustle 
of  Havre,  with  its  streets  full  of  soldiers  and 
disorder! 

The  railway  station  is  not  far  from  the 
Caserne.  I saw  a crowd  there,  and  I asked 
a man  in  a blouse  what  was  going  on. 

“Only  a fresh  levy  gone  off  by  train — 
more  food  for  the  Prussian  guns,”  he  said, 
sturdily. 

I turned  away;  I began  to  wish  myself 
back  in  England. 

The  street  that  leads  hack  into  St.  Roque 
is  frill  of  old  gray  houses,  with  here  aud 
there  a grating  under  an  arched  doorway, 
showing  a glimpse  of  color  and  verdure,  trim- 
ly kept  flower  beds,  backed  by  creeping 
plants  and  clustering  vines. 

Happy  homes  inside  these  old  walls,  and 
each  one  had  to  yield  its  victim  for  this  ac- 
cursed war. 

The  street  had  looked  empty  when  I turn- 
ed into  it,  but  suddenly  under  a recessed 
doorway  I came  upon  a woman  in  a dark 
cloak. 

She  had  not  heard  my  footsteps.  She 
leaned  with  her  face  against  the  hard  stones; 
but  she  was  not  crying. 

I had  no  time  for  reflection.  I saw  it  was 
Madame  Gerder. 
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“ Madame,”  I said,  “pardon  me” — I seemed 
to  know  the  way  to  her  heart  by  instinct — 
“is  any  thing  the  matter  with  your  hus- 
band t” 

She  gave  me  such  a look!  There  was 
keen  inquiry  and  despair,  and  for  a moment 
revolt,  but  this  only  for  an  instant.  The 
effort  to  speak  brought  tears  along  with  her 
words. 

“They  have  taken  him,  monsieur.  My 
Achille  is  dragged  away  to  die  with  the 
army.” 

“I  trust  not.”  The  words  came  of  them- 
selves, but  they  nearly  choked  me.  Would 
it  not  be  the  best  possible  event  in  Madame 
Gordeys  life  if  her  miserable,  cowardly  sneak . 
of  a husband  were  put  out  of  the  way  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible?  But  common- 
sense  had  no  chance  with  sympathy  against 
such  eyes  as  Madame  Gardens.  They  pierced 
me  through  with  their  agony  of  sorrow. 

“ Monsieur  is  English,”  she  said,  clasping 
her  hands,  “ but  monsieur  can  tell  me  wheth- 
er I could  follow  my  husband  if  he  goes  ou 
to  Paris  ?” 

“ I fear  not,  madame.  Very  soon,  I be- 
lieve, the  capital  will  be  so  hemmed  in  that 
ingress  or  egress  will  be  alike  impossible. 
But,  madame,  if  you  will  point  out  any  way 
in  which  I can  serve  you,  I shall  be  grate- 
ful.” 

She  smiled,  though  tears  came  fast  stream- 
ing over  her  pale  face.  I have  rarely  seen 
a woman  look  attractive  in  tears — Madame 
Gerder  was  charming. 

“ Monsieur  is  very  kind” — a little  courtesy 
here — “ I don’t  know  how  to  thank  him ; but 
no  one  but  the  good  God  can  help  me  now. 
Ah,  if  I can  only  get  to  my  husband ! He  is 
not  used  to  be  roughly  treated,  monsieur. 
If  they  will  only  let  me  do  what  I can  for 
him,  that  is  all  I hope  for,  monsieur — all  I 
want ; but  I thank  you  always  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.” 

A thought  came  to  me. 

“ You  would  like  to  follow  your  husband 
to  Rouen  T” 

“ Yes,  monsieur.” 

I hurried  back  to  the  station,  and  learned 
when  the  next  departure  would  be  for  Li- 
sieux.  I dared  not  offer  money  to  Madame 
Gerder — something  in  her  face  forbade  it — 
but  she  looked  grateful  when  I put  the  rail- 
way ticket  in  her  hand,  and  bade  her  God- 
speed. 

I wonder  whether  that  miserable  little 
husband  was  glad  to  see  her  sweet  face 
again,  and  whether  he  came  alive  out  of  the 
war  ? When  I next  visit  8t.  Roque — and  1 
think  it  will  be  soon — I must  learn  these  facts 
from  Madame  M6rand  or  my  fat  friend,  Mon- 
sieur Le  Petit.  I often  wonder  what  will 
happen  should  I find  Madame  Gerder  a 
widow.  She  is  the  most  interesting  wom- 
an I have  ever  seen  — there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 
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Bknkatd  the  ^niverinsr  arch  of  leave* 
Where  sunlight  flickered  through. 
While  birds  Rang  merry  songs  of  love, 
Knch  to  its  mate  so  true. 

Where  just  below  the  mosey  bank 
The  laughing  stream  flowed  by. 

We  came,  with  fishing  line  and  rod, 
My  blue-eyed  May  and  1. 


Ah  l years  have,  passed  since  then,  and  she 
Hath  with  them  tstaaed  away ; 

But  nature  smiles  up  whit  the  less 
For  troubled  hearts  each  dav ! 

The  leaves,  the  birds,  the  bank,  the  brook. 

Their  missions  still  fulfill : 

But  memory  only  cheers  my  heart. 

And  keeps  tne  bapp£  estili. 
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By  MISS  THACKERAY 


«6U;-reAilxatiait  that  r&mer  to  puzzle  her  all 
her  life,  .opposite  the  great-. 

pmyeM>ot>k^}  %vi \h  all  the  tatted  gulden 
KtttUipH  'tf  lions  and  mihionm.  It  Wa*  to 
pte&e  |f<sr  htavfber  OeorgA*  t! tf$f,  Dolly  Ivsid 
toniv  to  church  this  Saluta*  Day,  What 
tym(hSpSt':  i»b; cv  harjy  dope  ; hTr^  i 

Throe  gh  a 1 1 bin curious ' 
bo  tvj^yfed  her  always  to  iblJoWj  awl  'Dully 
;t$*d  foibllp'jfc  as  she  w&g'bs^tdfcdv 

“ For  our  etoati°lV  i^re^r^jHieUv  iind  id) 
the  btesitogs  of  tJiLs  life,**  the  reader  rAtiXfm 
Dolly  m&  ready  enough  h*  be  j&k#>ful  ft* 
all  these  rht.r^ea,  only  oho  lh;Oigfet  fh^  onto 
sxf-door^,  in  tlto  gmdeu^idiiy  wobld  huv^  CbH 
as  gmtofftl  m fche  dpi  now  > atblsbe  ag’tfp 
wondered  why  it  >yr ftfc  Ijettihr  to. 
xhanks  Ii;  inahogany  box  w k b tod  M-aft- 
lags,  out  of  a book,  intend  of  out  of  her 
V “Chji  this  Iw  be- 


heart,  iu  the  open  air. 

• canoe  I have  no  inner  life  f’  thought  Dolly, 
f with  her  vacant  eyes  fixed  cm  ilW  clergy - 
j man,  A bird’s  shadow  llitteil  aenms  the 
; miu-gteam  ou  the  fioor.  Dojjjr  looked  up 
; and  saw  the  bran  oh  of  the  tree  thtouglt  tbb 
great  window,  and  the  blue  depths  stoning, 
darling  and  duTOgtipf.  Then  tlio  £ifi 
pushed  her  hand  WerosM  fax  '6yt&f  arid  tried 
to  other  thoughts  fts  she  stood  mod* 

xrig  oiit  of  the  big  hrown  prayer-hopk; 
Dofly’fc  ghyves had  fallen  over  the  side  of  the 
ptnv*  nnd  were  lying  tri  the  oak-matted  pn^- 


OeorgosayH  he  kiimT&  XqJiw  Morgan  little  vm#,  whu^e  mistto*** 
s it  nil  into  the  day’s  work  and  being  pandered  in  to  the  *.*iund  of.  the  M3  f ami 

■/’r Aimf  Siimii  Si'a.yfc  it  is  reperttaneo*  sat  thw Whf  h te  rosy  fctelt*  bk®  * ntfHfitpfc 
nWtfhfcii  I speak:  eot  apple  tlnvt  had  fallen  by  chance  into  a 
Have  I gbtTtf  What  am  1 ?”  ■ Dpi-  laded  r&lppiary  behmgi vrg  to  a «nmptwous 
rndefb  if *he  is  ^ailing . straight  off  to  tdtritkv  \\'m  if  b^niiae  It  was  Sat  unlay, 
.that  mogfieilfc ‘iu :thah% .‘gu^fdoheit  Dbjpy  wondered,  that  she  could  nor  bring 
L>r  if  the  gTvUjiid  will  opim  and  tnyailow  her  Ifepytio  the  altar  f —that  the  Utile  chapel 
ptie  day c life  the  teplo  of  K imib  dud  did  uoi  e«em  to  her  much  tporu  thau  an  alliv 
aaob:-':' she  i&  at  that  iiistaut  gory  1 ,';Ammyal  rhairelaonly  eeliotwi  and  al- 
dje  th'iidis  at  leaAf. Smne  white  Wished  legorifef  %h>,  people  gn  then?  to  pray  real 
, » light  through  ft. big  wbotow  ; John  prayers,  to  long  pMotmtcJy,  wiDr  .hem in g 
hk'v  vvdc.e  ee’iMMnjj  in  an  odd  mehm-  hearts f Have  dried -up?  ivum  ever  ihlim 

m gp?m  the  big  pages  of  ;ilm  .wftb 

jtehtwn  bepiTe  Ndtluii^tn^  t she  their  eutliUg  uud  dorid  iu 

-n  juv  farther  n-t  th?it  ndimte  to  ward  ivhoso'  pngys  King  t>eoige  the  Third  ^till 
efertud  fact  tjphu  mrtis:  mfty  nite  over  n sliadowy  realm, 

?he  devruiie-  and  'the  immeosHVe.M.,?  lotto  locals  the  ffoynl  Family) 

Xmlly  at  the  tititflftt  nf  lite,  at  the  be-  Dully  had  taxied  away  from  her  vagru: 
n g uf  the  longest  liye  y^arn  of  her  life,  Oxcti tsiona  #♦>  jEpi^tle  ended . M Of 

s in  the  stoangew'  gFeat  p*\v  in  Ron-  the  tribe  of  ^ahiil(ut  fWv'»ve  thousand ; of  the 
uti  -Fftlaieb  H..  y'eiiiig  Phar}»ab;;  : tiri-bty^r > of  the  tribe 

ips‘  hut :.»«  holiest  one,  speenhiring  of  iie.pjanun  thdin«iind.!- Itwisned 

the' future,  mAkto^  broad  her  pli>dac-  th  Dully  hut  k {wrt  of  thtt  atato  and  tlnv  tier- 
1 1 and  with  tlinstv  atrange  fin  sixes  td*  etnony  that oppressed  iWr.  As  the  armies 
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passed  before  her,  she  seemed  to  hear  the 
chant  of  the  multitude,  to  follow  the  endless 
processions  of  the  elect  filing  past  with  the 
seals  on  their  triumphant  brows,  the  white 
robes  and  palms  in  their  extended  hands ! 

But  listen : what  is  this  f John  Morgan 
thundered  out  the  long  lists  of  the  tribes ; 
but  his  voice  softened  as  he  came  to  the 
well-loved  Gospel  of  the  day : “ Blessed  are 
the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom ; blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted ; blessed  are  the  merciful,  the  pure, 
the  peace-makers " 

“ Are  these  the  real  tribes  upon  earth  for 
whom  the  blessing  is  keptf  Am  I of  the 
tribe  of  the  merciful,  of  the  peace-makers  t" 
Dolly  asked  herself  again.  “How  can  I 
make  peace  T — there  is  no  one  angry,"  thought 
the  girl ; “ and  I’m  sure  no  one  has  ever 
done  me  any  harm  to  be  forgiven,  except — 
except  Mr.  Raban,  when  he  spoke  to  Aunt 
Sarah  so  cruelly  about  George.  Ought  I to 
forgive  that  f ’ thought  the  sister,  and  yet 
she  wished  she  had  not  spoken  so  un- 
kindly  

When  the  end  came  there  was  a rustle. 
The  old  ladies  got  up  off  their  knees,  the 
curtains  stirred  in  the  big  Dugald  Dalgetty 
pew : Dolly  was  to  meet  John  Morgan  in  the 
outer  room,  but  the  old  clerk  gave  her  a mes- 
sage to  say  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  gone  to  the 
chaplain’s,  and  would  meet  her  in  the  clock 
court  of  the  Palace. 

“ There  was  a gentleman  asking  for  him 
just  a minute  by,"  said  the  old  clerk. 

So  Dolly,  instead  of  filing  off  with  the  rest 
of  the  congregation,  went  sweeping  along 
the  dark  vaulted  passages  with  the  sunlight 
at  either  end — a gray  maiden  floating  in  the 
shade. 

Dolly’s  dress  was  demure  enough:  for 
though  she  liked  bright  colors,  by  some  odd 
scruples  she  denied  herself  the  tints  she 
liked.  If  she  sometimes  wore  a rose  or  a 
blue  ribbon,  it  was  Lady  Sarah  who  bought 
them,  and  who  had  learned  of  late  to  like 
roses  and  blue  ribbons  by  proxy.  Otherwise 
she  let  Dolly  come,  go,  dress  as  she  liked 
best;  and  so  the  girl  bought  herself  cheap 
gray  gowns  and  economical  brown  petti- 
coats : luckily  she  could  not  paint  her  pret- 
ty cheeks  brown,  nor  her  bright  hair  gray. 
Sometimes  Rhoda  had  proposed  that  they 
should  dress  in  black  with  frill  caps  and 
crosses,  but  this  Aunt  Sarah  peremptorily 
refused  to  permit.  Lady  Sarah  was  a clever 
woman,  with  a horror  of  attitudinizing,  and 
some  want  of  artistic  feeling.  The  poor  peo- 
ple whom  she  visited,  Rhoda  herself,  soon 
discovered  the  futility  of  any  of  the  little 
performances  they  sometimes  attempted  for 
Lady  Sarah’s  benefit. 

Dolly  was  utterly  unconscious.  She  could 
afford  to  be  herself,  and  to  say  herself  out  to 
Aunt  Sarah.  She  had  never  been  repulsed, 
and  had  no  mistrust. 


Dolly  stepped  out  from  the  dark  passage 
into  the  Palace  court-yard,  with  its  dim  rowB 
of  windows,  its  sentinel,  its  brasses  shining, 
the  old  doorways  standing  at  prim  intervals, 
with  knobs  and  iron  bells,  which  may  be 
pulled  to-day,  but  which  seem  to  echo  a 
hundred  years  ago,  as  they  ring  across  the 
Dutch  court.  The  little  cook -maid  was 
peeping  out  of  her  kitchen  door,  and  gave  a 
kind  little  smile.  Some  one  else  was  wait- 
ing, pacing  up  and  down  that  quiet  place, 
where  footsteps  can  be  heard  echoing  in  the 
stillness.  But  as  Dolly  advanced  she  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  John  Morgan,  as  she 
imagined.  The  gentleman,  who  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  walk,  now  turned,  came  to- 
ward her,  lookingflbsently  to  the  right  and 
the  left.  It  was  the  very  last  person  in  the 
world  she  had  expected  or  wished  to  see.  It 
was  Frank  Raban,  wdth  his  pale  face,  who 
stopped  short  when  he  saw  her.  They  had 
not  met  since  that  day  when  he  had  talked 
so  strangely. 

If  Dolly  looked  as  if  she  was  a little  sorry 
to  see  Mr.  Raban,  Mr.  Raban  also  looked  as 
if  he  had  rather  not  have  met  Dolly.  He 
gave  a glance  round,  but  there  was  no  way 
by  which  he  could  avoid  her,  unless  he  was 
prepared,  like  harlequin  in  the  pantomime, 
to  take  a somersault  and  disappear  through 
one  of  the  many  windows.  There  was  no 
help  for  it.  They  both  came  forward. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Miss  Vanborough  f”  said 
Raban,  gravely,  holding  out  his  hand,  and 
thinking  of  the  last  time  they  had  met. 

“ How  do  you  do  f"  said  Dolly,  coldly,  just 
giving  him  her  fingers.  Then  melting  a lit- 
tle, as  people  do  who  have  been  overstaff — 
“ Have  you  seen  George  lately  f how  is  he  f" 
said  Dolly,  more  forgivingly. 

Raban  looked  surprised.  “He  is  quite 
well — Don’t  you — has  he  not — ’’  He  inter- 
rupted himself,  and  then  he  went  on,  looking 
a little  confused : “ I am  only  in  town  for  an 
hour  or  two.  I have  been  calling  at  John 
Morgan’s,  and  they  sent  me  here  to  find  him. 
Shall  I find  Lady  Sarah  at  home  this  after- 
noon f " 

Dolly  flushed  up.  In  a moment  all  her 
coldness  was  gone.  Something  in  his  man- 
ner made  her  suspect  that  all  was  not  well. 
“ It  is  something  more  about  George,"  she 
said,  frightened,  and  she  fixed  her  two  cir- 
cling eyes  upon  the  man.  Why  was  he  for- 
ever coming — evil  messenger  of  ill  tidings  f 
She  guessed  it,  she  felt  it,  she  seemed  to  have 
some  second-sight  as  regards  Raban.  She 
almost  hated  him.  A minute  ago  she  had 
thought  she  could  forgive  him. 

Dolly’s  cheeks  flushed  in  vain,  her  eyes 
flashed  harmless  lightning. 

“ Yes,  it  is  about  your  brother,"  said  the 
young  man,  looking  away.  “ I have  at  last 
been  able  to  make  that  arrangement  to  help 
him,  as  Lady  Sarah  wished.  It  has  taken 
me  some  time  and  some  trouble ;"  and  with- 
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oat  another  word  he  turned  and  walked 
away  toward  the  passage. 

I think  this  was  the  first  time  Dolly  had 
ever  been  snubbed  in  all  her  life,  except  by 
George,  and  that  did  not  count. 

A furtive,  quick,  yet  hesitating  footstep 
flutters  after  Frank.  “Mr.  Raban,”  says 
Miss  Vanborough. 

He  stopped. 

“I  did  not  mean  to  pain  you,”  blushing  up 
(she  was  very  indignant  still,  and  half  in- 
clined to  cry;  but  she  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  bent  upon  apology).  “ I beg  your  par- 
don,” she  said,  in  a lofty,  condoning,  half- 
ashamed,  half-indignant  sort  of  way ; and 
she  held  out  her  hand. 

Frank  Raban  did  not  refuse  the  out- 
stretched hand  ; he  took  it  in  his,  and  held 
it  tight  for  an  instant,  with  a grip  of  which 
he  was  scarcely  aware,  and  then  he  dropped 
it.  “ You  don’t  know,”  he  said,  with  some 
emotion,  “ I hope  you  will  never  know,  what 
it  is  to  have  done  another  great  wrong.  I 
can  not  forget  what  you  said  to  me  that  last 
evening  we  met ; but  you  must  learn  more 
charity,  and  believe  that  even  those  who 
have  failed  once  may  mean  to  do  right  an- 
other time.” 

How  little  she  guessed  that,  as  he  spoke, 
he  was  thinking  what  an  escape  had  been 
his — wondering  what  infatuation  had  made 
him,  even  for  one  instant,  dream  they  could 
ever  be  any  thing  to  one  another. 

As  the  two  made  it  up,  after  a fashion,  a 
bell  tinkled  through  the  court,  a door  open- 
ed, and  John  Morgan  came  running  down 
some  worn  steps,  twirling  his  umbrella  like 
a mill. 

“Here  I am,  Dolly.  Why,  Raban!”  he 
shouts,  “where  do  you  come  from T Dr. 
Thompson  is  better — he  kept  me  discussing 
the  church-rates.  I couldn’t  get  away.  You 
see,  where  the  proportion  of  Dissenters — 
Will  you  have  an  arm  f” 

“ No,  thank  you,”  said  Dolly 

“ — Where  the  proportion  is  one-fiftieth 
of  the  population.” 

The  curate,  always  enthusiastic,  seized 
Raban’s  arm,  and  plunged  with  him  into 
the  very  depths  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  argu- 
ment. Dolly  lingered  behind  for  a minute, 
and  came  after  them  along  the  passage 
again,  and  out  by  a different  way  into  an 
old  avenue  which  leads  from  the  Palace  sta- 
bles, and  by  a garden  inclosed  in  high  brick 
walls.  It  used  to  be  Lady  Henley’s  garden, 
and  Dolly  sometimes  walked  there.  Now 
she  only  skirted  the  wall.  The  sun  was 
casting  long  shadows,  the  mists  were  gone, 
a sort  of  sweet  balmy  ripeness  was  in  the 
air,  as  they  came  out  upon  the  green.  The 
windows  of  the  old  guard-house  were  twink- 
ling ; some  soldiers  were  lounging  on  the 
grass.  Borne  members  of  the  congregation 
were  opening  the  wicket  gates  of  one  of  the 
old  houses  that  stood  round  about  in  those 


days,  modest  dependencies  of  the  Palace, 
qnaint-roofed,  with  slanting  bricks  and  tiles, 
and  narrow  panes,  from  whence  autumnal 
avenues  could  be  descried. 

There  is  a side-door  leading  from  Palace 
Green  to  Kensington  Gardens.  Within  the 
door  stands  an  old  stone  summer-house, 
which  is  generally  brimming  over  with  lit- 
tle children,  who  for  many  years  past  have 
sat  swinging  their  legs  upon  the  seat. 

As  Dolly  passed  the  gate  she  heard  a 
shout,  and  out  of  the  summer-house  darted 
a little  ragged  procession,  with  tatters  fly- 
ing— Mikey  and  his  sister,  who  had  spied 
their  victim,  and  now  pursued  her  with  tri- 
umphant cries. 

“ Tsus ! — hi,  Mikey ! — Miss Vamper !”  (So 
they  oalled  her.) 

“ Give  us  a napenny,”  says  Mikey.  “ Fa- 
ther’s got  no  work,  mother  was  buried  on 
Toosdy ! We’s  so  ’ungry.” 

“ Why,  Betty,”  said  Dolly,  stopping  short, 
and  greatly  shocked,  “ is  this  true  f” 

“Ess,”  says  little  Betty,  grinning,  and 
running  back  through  the  wicket. 

“What  did  yon  have  for  dinner  yester- 
day t”  says  Dolly,  incredulous,  and  pursuing 
Betty  toward  the  summer-house. 

“ Please,  miss,  mother  give  us  some  bread- 
and-drippin’,”  says  Mikey,  with  a caper.  “ I 
mean  father  did.  We’s  so—” 

“You  mean  that  you  have  been  telling 
me  a wicked  story,”  interrupted  Dolly.  “ I 
am  very  angry,  Mikey.  I never  forgive  de- 
ception. I shall  give  you  no  apples — noth- 
ing. I — ■”  She  stopped  short;  her  voice 
suddenly  faltered.  She  stood  quite  still, 
watching  two  people,  who  came  advancing 
down  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  little  door, 
arm  in  arm,  and  so  absorbed  in  each  other 
that  for  a minute  they  did  not  see  that  she 
was  standing  in  the  way.  It  was  a chance. 
If  it  had  not  happened  then,  it  would  have 
happened  at  some  other  time  and  place. 

Rhoda  had  waited  until  the  service  was 
over,  and  in  so  doing  she  had  come  upon  the 
last  person  whom  she  wished  to  see  just 
then.  There  stood  Dolly  by  the  summer- 
house, with  a pale  face,  confronting  her, 
with  the  little  ragged  crew  about  her  knees. 
Mikey,  looking  up,  thought  that  for  once 
“ Miss  Vamper”  was  in  the  tantrums. 

Rhoda  started  back  instinctively,  meeting 
two  blank  wondering  eyes,  and  would  have 
pulled  George  away,  but  it  was  too  late. 

“Nonsense,”  said  George;  and  he  came 
forward,  and  then  they  all  were  quite  silent 
for  a minute,  George  a little  in  advance, 
Rhoda  lingering  still. 

“ What  does  this  mean  f”  said  Dolly,  cold- 
ly, speaking  at  last. 

“ What  does  it  mean !”  George  burst  out. 
“ Don’t  you  see  us  t don’t  you  guess  f It  is 
good  news,  isn’t  it  T Dolly,  she  loves  me. 
Have  you  not  guessed  it  all  jdong— ever 
since — months  agof” 
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He  was  half  distracted,  half  excited,  half 
laughing.  His  eyes  were  dim  with  moist- 
ure. Any  one  might  see  him.  What  did 
he  care  for  the  ragged  children,  the  people 
passing  by — those  silent  crowds  that  flit 
through  our  lives  I He  came  up  to  Dolly. 

“ You  will  be  tender  to  her,  won't  you, 
and  help  her,  for  my  sake,  and  you  will  be 
our  friend,  Dolly  f We  had  not  meant  to 
tell  you  yet ; but  you  wish  us  joy,  won't  you, 
dear  t” 

“ Tender  to  her  f Help  her  ? What  help 
could  she  want  V9  thought  Dolly,  looking  at 
Rhoda,  who  stood  silent  still,  but  who  made 
a little  dumb  movement  of  entreaty.  “Was 
it  George  who  was  asking  her  to  befriend 
him?  Was  it  George  who  had  mistrusted 
her  all  this  long  time,  and  kept  her  in  igno- 
rance ?” 

“ Why  don't  you  answer  ? Why  do  you 
look  like  that  f Do  you  wonder  that  I or 
that  any  body  else  should  love  her?”  he 
went  on,  dRgerly. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  Dolly 
asked,  still  coldly.  “ I can  not  understand 
it.” 

Her  voice  sounded  hard  and  constrained : 
she  was  hurt  and  bewildered. 

George  was  bitterly  disappointed.  Her 
coldness  shocked  him.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  Rhoda  was  right,  and  Dolly  hard  and 
unfeeling  ? 

Poor  Dolly!  A bitter  wave  of  feeling 
seemed  suddenly  to  rise  from  her  heart  and 
choke  her  as  she  stood  there.  “ So ! there 
was  an  understanding  between  them  ? Did 
he  come  to  see  Rhoda  in  secret,  while  she 
was  counting  the  days  till  they  should  meet  ? 
Was  it  only  by  chance  that  she  was  to  learn 
their  engagement?  They  had  been  stop- 
ping up  the  way;  as  they  moved  a little 
aside  to  let  the  people  pass,  Rhoda  timidly 
laid  one  hand  on  Dolly's  arm.  “ Won't  you 
forgive  me  ? won't  you  keep  our  secret  ?”  she 
said. 

“ Why  should  there  be  any  secret  ?”  cried 
Dolly,  haughtily.  “ How  could  I keep  one 
from  Aunt  Sarah  ? I am  not  used  to  such 
inancDnvrings.” 

Rhoda  began  to  cry.  George,  exasperated 
by  Dolly's  manner,  burst  out  with,  “ Tell  her, 
then ! Tell  them  all — tell  them  every  thing ! 
Tell  them  of  my  debts ! Part  us !”  he  said. 
“ You  will  make  your  profit  by  it,  no  doubt, 
and  Rhoda,  poor  child,  will  be  sacrificed.” 
He  felt  he  was  wrong,  but  this  made  him 
only  the  more  bitter.  He  turned  away  from 
Dolly,  and  pulled  Rhoda's  hand  through  his 
arm. 

“ I will  take  care  of  you,  darling,”  he  said. 

“ George ! George !”  from  poor  Dolly,  sick 
and  chilled. 

“ Dolly !”  cried  another  voices  from  with- 
out the  gate.  It  was  John  Morgan's.  He 
had  missed  her,  and  was  retracing  his  steps 
to  find  her. 


Poor  weak-minded  Dolly ! now  brought  to 
the  trial  and  found  wanting : how  could  she 
withstand  those  she  loved?  All  her  life 
long  it  was  so  with  her.  As  George  turned 
away  from  her,  her  heart  went  after  him. 

“ Ob,  George ! don’t  look  at  me  so.  My 
profit  f You  have  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  speak,”  she  faltered,  as  she  moved 
away  to  meet  the  curate  and  Frank  Raban. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? are  you  ill  ?”  said 
John  Morgan,  meeting  Dorothea  in  the  door- 
way. “ Why  did  you  wait  behind?” 

“Mikey  detained  me.  I am  quite  well, 
thank  you,”  said  Dolly,  slowly,  with  a 
changed  face. 

Raban  gave  her  a curious  look.  He  had 
seen  some  one  disappear  into  the  summer- 
house, and  he  thought  he  recognized  the 
stumpy  figure. 

John  Morgan  noticed  nothing ; he  walked 
on,  talking  of  the  serious  aspect  things  were 
taking  in  the  East — of  Dr.  Thompson's  gout 
— of  the  church-rates.  Frank  Raban  looked 
at  Dolly  once  or  twice,  and  slackened  his 
steps  to  hers.  They  left  her  at  the  corner 
of  her  lane. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RHODA  TO  DOLLY. 

Dolly  heard  the  luncheon-bell  ringing  as 
she  walked  slowly  homeward.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  had  been  hearing  a story 
which  had  been  told  her  before,  with  words 
that  she  remembered  now,  though  she  had 
listened  once  without  attaching  any  mean- 
ing to  them.  Now  she  seemed  to  awhke 
and  understand  it  all — a hundred  little 
things,  unnoticed  at  the  time,  crowded  back 
into  her  mind,  and  seemed  to  lead  up  to 
this  moment.  Dolly  suddenly  remembered 
Rhoda's  odd  knowledge  of  George's  doings, 
her  blushes,  his  constant  comings  of  late : 
she  remembered  every  thing,  even  to  the 
gloves  lying  by  the  piano.  The  girl  was 
bitterly  hurt,  wounded,  impatient.  Love 
had  never  entered  into  her  calculations,  ex- 
cept as  a joke  or  a far-away  impossibility. 
It  was  no  such  very  terrible  secret,  after  all, 
that  a young  man  and  a young  woman 
should  have  taken  a fancy  to  each  other; 
but  Dolly,  whose  faults  were  the  faults  of 
inexperience  and  youthful  dominion  and  con- 
fidence, blamed  passionately  as  she  would 
have  sympathized.  Then  in  a breath  she 
blamed  herself. 

How  often  it  happens  that  people  mean- 
ing well  as  Dolly  did  undoubtedly  slide  into 
some  wrong  groove  from  the  overbalance  of 
some  one  or  other  quality ! Dolly  cared  too 
much  and  not  too  little,  and  that  was  what 
made  her  bo  harsh  to  George ; and  then,  as 
if  to  atone  for  her  harshness,  too  yielding  to 
his  wish — to  Rhoda's  wish  working  by  so 
powerful  a lever. 
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Lady  Sarah  came  home  late  for  luncheon, 
and  went  up  to  her  room  soon  after.  Dolly 
gave  Frank  Raban’s  message.  She  herself 
stopped  at  home  all  day  expectiug  George, 
but  no  George  came — not  even  Rhoda,  whom 
she  both  longed  and  hated  to  see  again. 
Every  one  seemed  changed  to  Dolly;  she 
felt  as  if  she  was  wandering  lost  in  the  fa- 
miliar rooms,  as  if  George  and  her  aunt  and 
Rhoda  were  all  different  people  since  the 
morning. 

44  Why  are  you  looking  at  me,  child  1”  said 
Lady  Sarah,  suddenly.  Dolly  had  been  wist- 
fully scanning  the  familiar  linos  of  the  well- 
known  face  ; there  was  now  a secret  between 
them,  she  thought. 

Mr.  Raban  came  in  the  afternoon  as  he 
had  announced,  and  Dolly,  going  into  the 
oak-room,  found  him  there,  standing  in  the 
shadow,  with  a bundle  of  papers  under  his 
arm,  and  looking  more  like  a lawyer’s  clerk 
than  a friend  who  had  been  working  hard 
in  their  service. 

Dolly  was  leaving  the  room  again,  when 
her  aunt  called  her  back  for  a minute. 

“ Did  George  tell  you  any  thing  of  his  dif- 
ficulties the  last  time  he  was  in  town!” 
Lady  Sarah  asked  from  her  chimney-corner. 
44  When  was  it  you  saw  him,  Dolly  ?” 

She  was  nervously  tyiug  some  papers  to- 
gether that  slipped  out  of  her  hands  and  fell 
upon  the  floor.  Poor  Dolly  turned  away, 
and  there  they  lay ; Dolly  did  not  attempt  to 
pick  them  up.  There  was  a minute’s  silence. 

Dolly  flushed  crimson.  “I — I don’t — I 
can’t  tell  you,”  she  said,  confusedly. 

She  saw  Frank  Raban’s  look  of  surprise 
as  she  turned  away.  What  did  she  care 
what  he  thought  of  her?  What  was  it  to 
him  if  she  chose  to  tell  a lie  and  he  guessed  it  ? 
Oh,  George ! cruel  boy ! what  had  he  asked  ? 

Frank  Rabau  wondered  at  Dolly’s  silence. 
Since  she  wished  to  keep  a secret,  he  did  not 
choose  to  interfere ; but  he  blamed  her  for 
that,  as  for  most  other  things ; and  yet  the 
more  he  blamed  her,  the  more  her  stem  face 
haunted  him.  Those  girl’s  eyes,  with  their 
gray  lights  and  clouds ; that  sweet  face, 
that  looked  so  angry  and  yet  so  tender  too. 
When  he  was  away  from  her  he  loved  her ; 
when  he  was  with  her  he  accused  her. 

It  was  a long,  endless  day.  Miss  Moineaux 
was  welcome  at  tea-time,  with  her  flannel 
bindings  and  fluttering  gossip.  It  seemed 
like  a little  bit  of  commonplace,  familiar 
every-day  coming  in.  Dolly  went  to  the 
door  with  her  when  she  left  them,  and  saw 
black  trees  swaying,  winds  chasing  across 
the  dreary  sky,  light  clouds  sailing  by.  The 
winds  rose  that  night,  beating  about  the 
house.  A chimney-pot  fell  crashing  to  the 
ground;  elm  branches  broke  off  from  the 
trees  and  were  scattered  along  the  parks. 
Dolly,  in  her  little  room,  lay  listening  to  the 
sobs  and  moans  without,  to  the  fierce  hands 
beating  and  struggling  with  her  window. 


She  fell  into  a sleep,  in  which  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  railing  and  raving  at  George 
again : she  awoke  with  a start  to  And  that 
it  was  the  wind.  She  dreamed  the  history 
of  the  day  over  and  over.  She  dreamed  of 
Raban,  and  somehow  he  always  looked  at 
her  reproachfully.  She  awoke  very  early  in 
the  morning,  long  before  it  was  time  to  get 
up,  with  penitent,  loving  words  on  her  lips. 
Had  she  been  harsh  to  George  ? Jealous — 
was  she  jealous  ? Dolly  scorned  to  be  jeal- 
ous, she  told  herself.  It  was  her  hatred  of 
wrong,  her  sense  of  justice,  that  made  her 
heart  so  bitter.  Perhaps  Rhoda  might  ex- 
plain it  all  away,  and  what  had  made  her 
tell  that  lie.  Poor  Dolly!  who  had  yet  to 
discover  how  far  she  fell  short  of  her  own 
ideal.  My  poor  little  heroine  was  as  yet  on 
the  eve  of  her  long  and  lonely  expedition  in 
life.  There  might  be  arid  places  waiting 
for  her,  dreary  passes,  but  there  were  also 
cool  waters  and  green  pastures  along  the 
road.  Nor  had  she  yet  journeyed  from  their 
shade,  and  from  the  sound  of  her  companions' 
voices  and  the  shelter  of  their  protection. 

This  was  Rhoda’s  explanation.  She  was 
standing  before  Dolly,  looking  prettier  than 
ever.  She  held  a flower  in  her  hand,  which 
she  had  offered  her  friend,  who  silently  re- 
jected it.  Rhoda  had  looked  for  Dolly  in 
vain  in  the  house.  She  found  her  at  last, 
disconsolately  throwing  crumbs  to  the  Ashes 
in  the  pond.  Dolly  stood  sulky  and  miser- 
able, scarcely  looking  up  when  Rhoda  spoke. 
They  were  safe  in  the  garden  out  of  reach 
of  the  quiet  old  guardians  of  the  house. 
Rhoda  began  at  once. 

“He  urged  it,”  said  Rhoda,  fixing  her 
great  dark  eyes  steadily  upon  Dolly ; 44  in- 
deed he  did.  I said  no  at  first ; I would  not 
even  let  him  be  bound.  One  day  I was  weak 
and  consented  to  be  engaged.  I sinned 
against  my  own  conscience ; I am  chastised.” 

“ Sinned,”  said  Dolly,  impatiently;  44 chas- 
tised. Rhoda,  Rhoda,  you  use  long  words 
that  mean  nothing.  Oh ! why  did  you  not 
tell  Aunt  Sarah  from  the  beginning  ? She 
loves  George  so  dearly — so  dearly  that  she 
would  have  done  any  thing,  consented  to 
every  thing,  and  this  wretchedness  would 
have  been  spared.  How  shall  I tell  her? 
How  shall  I ever  tell  her  ? I can’t  keep  such 
a secret.  Already  I have  had  to  tell  a lie.” 

44 1 could  not  bear  to  be  the  means  of  in- 
juring him,”  Rhoda  said,  flushing  up.  “ I 
dare  say  you  won’t  understand  me  or  believe 
me,  but  it  is  true.  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  true, 
Dolly.  Lady  Sarah  would  never  forgive 
him  now  if  he  were  to  marry  me.  She  does 
not  like  me.  Dolly,  you  know  it.  I have 
been  culpably  foolish.” 

44  Of  course  it  is  foolish  to  be  engaged,” 
said  Dolly;  “but  there  are  worse  things, 
Rhoda,  a thousand  times.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Rhoda.  “Dolly,  you  don’t 
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know  half.  He  has  been  gambling— dear, 
foolish  boy  — borrowing  money  from  the 
Jews.  Uncle  John  heard  of  it  through  a 
pupil  of  his.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Raban.  Oh, 
Dolly,  I love  him  so  dearly  that  it  breaks 
my  heart.  How  can  I trust  him  f How  can 
It  Oh ! how  difficult  it  is  to  be  good,  and 
to  know  what  one  should  do !” 

Rhoda  flung  herself  down  upon  the  wood- 
en bench  as  she  spoke,  leaning  her  head 
against  the  low  brick  wall,  with  its  ivy 
sprays.  Dolly  stood  beside  her,  erect,  in- 
dignant, half  softened  by  the  girl’s  passion 
and  half  hardened  when  she  thought  of  the 
deception  that  she  had  kept  up.  Beyond 
the  low  ivy  wall  was  the  lane  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  where  some  people  were  stroll- 
ing; overhead  the  sky  was  burning  deep, 
the  afternoon  shadows  came  trembling  and 
shimmering  into  the  pond.  Lady  Sarah  had 
had  a screen  of  creepers  put  up  to  shelter 
her  favorite  seat  from  the  winds ; the  great 
leaves  were  still  hanging  to  the  trellis,  gold 
and  brown. 

“If  I thought  only  of  myself,  should  I not 
have  told  every  body  f”  said  Rhoda,  excit- 
edly, and  she  clasped  her  hands ; “ but  I feel 
there  is  a higher  duty  to  him.  I will  be  his 
good  angel  and  urge  him  to  work.  I will 
leave  him  if  I stand  in  his  way,  and  keep  to 
him  if  it  is  for  good.  Do  you  think  I want 
to  be  a cause  of  trouble  between  him  and 
Lady  Sarah  T She  might  disinherit  him.  It 
is  you  she  cares  for,  and  not  poor  George ; I 
heard  Mr.  Raban  say  so  only  yesterday,” 
cried  Rhoda,  in  a sudden  burst  of  tears. 
“ He  told  me  so.” 

Dolly  waited  for  a moment,  and  then 
slowly  turned  away,  leaving  Rhoda  still 
sobbing  against  the  bricks.  She  couldn’t 
forgive  her  at  that  instant ; her  heart  was 
bitter  against  her.  What  had  she  done  to 
deserve  such  taunts  t Why  had  Rhoda 
come  making  dissension  and  unhappiness 
between  themf  It  was  hard,  oh,  it  was 
hard.  There  came  a jangling  burst  of  music 
from  the  church-bells,  as  if  to  add  to  her 
bewilderment. 

“ Dear  Rhoda,”  said  Dolly,  coming  back, 
and  melting  suddenly,  “do  listen  to  me. 
Tell  them  all.  I can  not  see  one  reason 
against  it.” 

“ Except  that  we  are  no  longer  engaged,” 
said  Rhoda,  gravely.  “ I have  set  him  free, 
Dolly ; that  is  what  I wanted  to  tell  you.  I 
wrote  to  him,  and  set  him  free ; for  any 
thing  underhand  is  as  painful  to  me  as  to 
you.  It  was  only  to  please  George  I con- 
sented. Hush ! They  are  calling  me.” 

Engaged  or  not,  poor  Dorothea  felt  that 
all  pleasure  in  her  friend’s  company  was 
gone : there  was  a tacit  jar  between  them — 
a little  rift.  Dolly  for  the  first  time  watched 
Rhoda  with  critical  eyes,  as  she  walked 
away  down  the  path  that  led  to  the  house, 
fresh  and  trim  in  her  pretty  dress  and  her 


black  silk  mantelet,  and  with  her  flower  in 
her  hand.  Dolly  did  not  follow  her.  She 
thought  over  every  single  little  bit  of  her 
life  after  Rhoda  had  left  her,  as  she  sat  there 
alone,  curled  up  on  the  wooden  seat,  with 
her  limp  violet  dress  in  crumpled  folds,  and 
her  brown  hair  falling  loose,  with  pretty 
little  twirls  and  wavings.  Her  gray  eyes 
were  somewhat  sad  and  dim  from  the  day’s 
emotion.  No,  she  must  not  tell  her  aunt 
what  had  happened  until  she  had  George’s 
leave.  She  would  see  him  soon ; she  would 
beg  his  pardon;  she  would  make  him  tell 
Aunt  Sarah.  She  had  been  too  hasty.  She 
had  spoken  harshly,  only  it  was  difficult  not 
to  be  harsh  to  Rhoda,  who  was  so  cold — who 
seemed  as  if  she  would  not  understand.  All 
she  said  sounded  so  good,  and  yet,  somehow, 
it  did  not  come  right.  Dear  George,  dear, 
wicked  boy,  what  had  he  been  doing  f Then 
she  began  to  wonder  if  it*  could  be  that 
Rhoda  loved  him  more  than  Dolly  imagined. 
Some  new  glimmer  had  come  to  the  girl  of 
late — not  of  what  love  was,  but  of  what  it 
might  be.  Only  Dolly  was  fresh  and  prim 
and  shy,  as  girls  are,  and  she  put  the  thought 
far  away  from  her.  Love!  Love  was  up 
in  the  stare,  she  thought,  hastily.  All  the 
same,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  feel  cor- 
dially to  Rhoda.  There  was  something 
miserably  uncomfortable  in  the  new  rela- 
tions between  them ; and  Dolly  showed  it 
in  her  manner  plainly  enough. 

Lady  Sarah  told  Dolly  that  afternoon  that 
she  had  written  to  George  to  come  up  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  “ He  has  had  no  pity  on 
us,  Dolly,”  she  said.  “ I have  some  money 
that  a friend  paid  back,  and  with  that  and 
the  price  of  a field  at  Bartlemere  I shall  be 
able  to  pay  for  his  pastimes  during  the  last 
year.” 

“ Aunt  Sarah,”  said  Dolly,  suddenly  illu- 
minated, “ can’t  you  take  some  of  my  mon- 
ey t Do,  please,  dearest  Aunt  Sarah.” 

“What  would  be  the  use  of  thatf”  said 
Lady  Sarah.  “ I want  the  interest  for  your 
expenses,  Dolly.”  She  spoke  quite  sharply, 
as  if  in  pain,  and  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
side  and  went  away.  If  Lady  Sarah  had 
not  been  ill  herself  and  preoccupied,  she 
might  have  felt  that  something  also  ailed 
Dolly,  that  the  girl  was  cold  and  constrain- 
ed at  times,  and  unlike  herself.  Dolly  only 
wondered  that  her  aunt  did  not  guess  what 
was  passing  before  her,  so  patent  did  it  seem, 
now  that  she  had  the  key. 

One  day  Marker  persuaded  her  mistress 
to  go  to  a doctor.  Lady  Sarah  came  back 
with  one  of  those  impossible  prescriptions 
that  people  give.  Avoid  all  anxiety ; do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  any  thing ; live  gen- 
erously ; distract  yourself  when  you  can  do 
so  without  fatigue. 

Lady  Sarah  came  home  to  find  a Cam- 
bridge letter  on  the  table,  containing  some 
old  bills  of  George’s  which  a tradesman  had 
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sent  on  to  her,  a fresh  call  from  the  un- 
lucky bank  in  which  Mr.  Francis  had  in- 
vested so  much  of  her  money,  an  appeal 
from  Mikey’s  fever- stricken  cellar,  and  a for- 
eign scented  letter,  that  troubled  her  more 
than  all  the  rest  together : 

“ Thwcomalb*,  September  95,  18—. 

11  Dbabkbt  Sabah,— I have  many  and  many  a time 
began  to  write  to  you  of  all,  only  to  destroy  bitter 
records  of  those  Borrows  which  I must  continue  to 
bear  alone.  8oon  we  shall  be  leaving  this  ill-fated 
shore,  where  I have  passed  so  many  miserable  years 
gazing  with  longing  eyes  at  the  broad  expanse  lying 
so  calm  and  indifferent  before  me. 

“Before  long  Admiral  Palmer  sails  for  England. 
He  gives  up  his  command  with  great  reluctance,  and 
returns  via  the  Cape;  but  I,  in  my  weak  state  of 
health,  dare  risk  no  longer  delay.  Friends— kind, 
good  friends,  Mrs.  and  Miss  M4Grudder— have  offered 
to  accompany  me  overland,  sharing  all  expenses,  and 
visiting  Venice  and  Titian’s— the  great  master’s  glori- 
oub  works — en  route , to  say  nothing  of  Raphael,  and 
Angelo  the  divine.  We  shall  rest  a week  at  Paris.  I 
feel  that  after  so  long  a journey  utter  prostration  will 
succeed  to  the  excitement  which  carries  me  through 
where  I see  others,  more  robust  than  myself,  falling 
on  every  side.  And  then  I am  in  rags— a study  for 
Murillo  himself ! I can  not  come  among  you  all  until 
my  wardrobe  is  replenished.  How  I look  forward  to 
the  time  when  I shall  welcome  my  Dorothea— ours,  I 
may  say— for  you  have  been  all  but  a mother  to  her. 
On  my  return  I trust  to  find  some  corner  to  make  ray 
nest ; and  for  that  purpose  I should  wish  to  spend  a 
week  or  two  in  London,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach 
of  alL  Sarah,  my  first  husband’s  sister,  will  you  help 
me  ? For  the  love  of  4 auld  lang  syne,’  will  you  spare 
a little  corner  in  your  dear  old  house  ? Expensive  ho- 
tels I can  not  afford.  My  dear  friends  here  agree  that 
Admiral  Palmer’s  ungraciously  given  allowances  are 
beggarly,  and  unworthy  of  his  high  position.  How 
differently  dear  Stan  would  have  wished  him  to  act ! 
Silver  and  gold  have  I none— barely  sufficient  for  my 
own  dress.  Those  insurances  were  most  unfairly  giv- 
en against  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Tell  my  darlings 
this ; tell  them,  too,  that  all  that  I have  is  theirs.  When 
I think  that  for  the  last  six  years,  ever  since  my  sec- 
ond marriage,  a tyrant  will  has  prevented  me  from 
folding  them  to  my  heart,  indignation  nearly  over- 
comes the  pnidence  so  foreign  to  my  nature.  Once 
more,  fond  love  to  you,  to  my  boy,  and  to  ma  JUU , 
and  trusting  before  long  to  be  once  more  at  home, 

44  Ever  your  very  affectionate  Philippa.” 

“P.S.—  8lnce  writing  the  above  few  lines  I find  that 
my  husband  wishes  to  compass  my  death.  He  again 
proposes  my  returning  with  him  by  the  Cape.  Sarah, 
will  you  spare  me  the  corner  of  a garret  beneath  your 
roof?” 

The  letter  was  scented  with  some  faint 
delicious  perfume.  “ Here,  take  it  away,” 
says  Lady  Sarah.  “ Faugh ! Of  course  she 
knows  very  well  that  she  can  have  the  best 
bedroom,  and  the  dressing-room  for  her 
maid ; and  you,  my  poor  Dolly,  will  have  a 
little  amusement,  and  some  one  better  fitted 
to—” 

“Don’t!”  cries  Dolly,  jumping  forward 
with  a kiss. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CINDERS. 

Dolly  went  to  afternoon  church  the  day 
George  was  expected.  When  she  came  home 
she  heard  that  her  brother  was  up  stairs,  and 


she  hurried  along  the  passage,  with  a quick- 
beating heart,  and  knocked  at  his  door.  It 
was  dark  in  the  passage,  and  Dolly  stood 
listening — a frightened,  gray-eyed,  pent-up 
indignation,  in  a black  dress,  with  her  bon- 
net in  her  hand.  There  was  a dense  cloud 
of  smoke  and  tobacco  in  the  room  when 
Dolly  turned  the  lock  at  last,  and  she  could 
I only  cough  and  blink  her  eyes.  As  the 
fumes  cleared  away  she  saw  that  George 
was  sitting  by  the  low  wooden  fire-place.  He 
had  been  burning  papers.  How  eagerly  the 
flames  leaped  and  traveled  on,  in  bright 
blue  and  golden  tongues,  while  the  papers 
fell  away  black  and  crackling  and  changing 
to  cinder ! Dolly  looked  very  pale  and  un- 
like herself!  George  turned  with  a bright, 
haggard  sort  of  smile. 

“Is  that  you,  Dolly!”  he  said.  “Come 
in;  the  illumination  is  over.  You  don’t 
mind  the  smell  of  tobacco.  I have  been 
burning  a box  of  cigars  that  Robert  gave 
me.  He  knows  no  more  about  cigars  than 
you  do.” 

“ Oh,  George,”  cried  Dolly.  “ Is  this  all 
you  have  to  say,  after  making  us  so  un- 
happy—” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  say!”  said 
George,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“I  want  you  to  say  that  you  have  told 
her  every  thing,  and  that  there  are  no  more 
concealments,”  Dolly  cried,  getting  angry. 
“Oh,  George,  when  Aunt  Sarah  asked  me 
about  you  last,  I felt  as  if  it  was  written  in 
my  face  that  I was  lying.” 

He  was  going  to  answer  roughly,  but  he 
looked  up  at  Dolly’s  pale,  agitated  face,  and 
was  sorry  for  her.  He  spoke  both  kindly 
and  crossly. 

“Don’t  make  such  a talk,  Dolly,  and  a 
fuss.  We  have  had  it  out — John  Morgan 
— council  of  state.  She  has  been — she  has 
been”  (his  voice  faltered  a little  bit)  “a 
great  deal  kinder  than  I deserve  or  had  any 
reason  to  expect,  judging  by  you,  Dolly. 
It’s  not  your  business  to  scold,  you  know.” 

“ And  she  knows  all !”  said  Dolly,  eagerly, 
and  brightening. 

“She  knows  all  about  my  debts,”  said 
George,  expressively.  “ She  is  going  to  let 
me  try  once  more  for  the  next  scholarship. 
If  I had  been  her,  I shouldn’t  have  been  so 
good.  She  sha’n’t  be  disappointed  this 
time.  However,  the  past  is  past,  and  cfm’t 
be  helped.  I’ve  been  burning  a whole 

drawerful  of  it ” And  he  struck  his 

foot  into  the  smouldering  heap. 

People  think  that  what  is  destroyed  is 
over,  forgetting  that  what  has  been  is  never 
over,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  you  burn  and 
scatter  the  cinders  of  many  a past  hope  and 
failure,  and  of  a debt  to  pay,  a promise 
broken.  Debts,  promises,  failures  are  there 
still.  There  were  the  poems  George  had 
tried  to  write,  the  account-books  he  had 
not  filled  up,  the  lists  of  books  he  had  not 
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read,  a dozen  mementoes  of  good  intentions  ' 
broken.  There  are  the  ugly  phenixes  m ^ 
well  as  beautiful  ones  that  rise  out  of  the 
ashes. 

“ And  did  you  not  tell  Aunt  Sarah  about 
Rhoda  ?”  repeated  Dolly,  disappointed.  “ Oh, 
George,  what  does  Rhoda  mean  when  she 
says  you  are  no  longer  engaged!  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?” 

“ It  means — it  means,”  said  George,  impa- 
tiently, “ that  I am  an  idiot,  but  I am  not  a 
sneak;  and  if  a woman  trusts  me,  I can 
keep  her  counsel,  so  long  as  you  don’t  be- 
tray me,  Dolly.  Only  there  are  some  things 
one  can’t  do,  not  even  for  the  woman  one 
loves.”  Then  he  looked  up  suddenly,  and 
seeing  Dolly’s  pained  face,  he  went  on. 
“Dolly,  I think  you  would  cut  off  your 
head  if  I were,  to  ask  you  for  it : Rhoda 
won’t  snip  off  one  little  lock  of  hair.  Poor 
dear,  she  is  frightened  at  every  shadow. 
She  has  given  me  back  this,”  he  said,  open- 
ing his  hand,  which  he  had  kept  closed  be- 
fore, and  showing  Dolly  a little  pearl  locket 
lying  in  his  palm.  Then  he  went  on  in  a 
low  voice,  looking  into  the  fire : “ I love  her 
enough,  God  knows,  and  I would  tell  the 
whole  world  if  she  would  let  me.  But  she 
says  no — always  no;  and  I can  trust  her, 
Dolly,  for  she  is  nearer  heaven  than  I am. 
It  is  her  will  to  be  silent,”  he  said,  gently : 

“ angels  vanish  if  we  would  look  into  their 
faces  too  closely.  She  would  like  me  to 
have  a tranquil  spirit,  such  as  her  own ; she 
thinks  me  a thousand  times  better  than  I 
am,”  said  George,  “and  if  I did  as  she 
wishes,  I could  be  happy  enough,  but  not 
contented.”  Dolly  wondered  of  what  he 
was  thinking  as  he  went  on  pacing  np  and 
down  the  room.  “ I can  not  tell  lies  to  my- 
self, not  even  for  her  sake.  I can  not  take  this 
living,  as  she  wishes.  If  I may  not  believe 
in  God  my  own  way,  I should  blaspheme  and 
deny  him,  while  I confessed  him  in  some 
one  else’s  words.  You  asked  me  one  day 
if  I had  an  inner  life,  Dolly,”  George  said, 
coining  back  to  the  oak  chimney-piece 
again.  “Inner  life  is  only  one’s  self  and 
the  responsibility  of  this  one  life  which  is 
given  me.  Sometimes  I think  that  before 
I loved  Rhoda  I was  not  all  myself,  and 
though  the  truth  was  the  same,  it  did  not 
concern  me  in  the  same  degree,  and  I meant 
to  <Jo  this  or  that  as  it  might  be  most  ad- 
visable. Now,  through  loving  her,  Dolly,  I 
seem  to  have  come  to  something  beyond  us, 
and  what  is  advisable  don’t  seem  to  matter 
any  more.  Can  you  understand  this  T” 

“ Yes,  George,”  said  Dolly,  looking  at  him 
earnestly:  his  sallow  face  had  flushed  up, 
his  closed  eyes  had  opened  out.  Dolly  felt ! 
proud  of  her  brother  as  she  listened  to  him. 
She  had  come  to  blame,  she  remained  to  bless 
him.  Ah,  if  every  one  knew  him  as  well  as  | 
she  did ! She  was  happier  than  she  had  j 
been  for  many  a day,  and  ready  to  believe 


' that  George  could  not  be  wrong.  She  could 
I not  even  say  no  that  evening  after  dinner 
when  George  proposed  that  they  should  go 
over  to  the  Morgans’. 

“ Go,  my  dears,”  said  Lady  Sarah ; and 
Dolly  got  up  with  a sort  of  sigh  to  get  her 
bonnet.  Just  as  they  were  starting  her 
cousin  Robert  walked  in  unexpectedly,  and 
proposed  to  accompany  them.  He  had  come 
in  with  a serious  face,  prepared  to  sympa- 
thize in  their  family  troubles,  and  to  add  a 
few  words  in  season,  if  desired,  for  George’s 
benefit.  He  found  the  young  man  looking 
most  provokingly  cheerful  and  at  home, 
Lady  Sarah  smiling,  and  if  Dolly  was  de- 
pressed she  did  not  show  it,  for,  in  truth,  her 
heart  was  greatly  lightened  since  she  had 
had  that  explanation  with  her  brother. 
The  three  walked  off  together. 

“We  shall  not  be  back  to  tea,”  said  Rob- 
ert, who  always  liked  to  settle  things  before- 
hand. But  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Morgan’s 
hospitable  tea-pot  was  empty  for  once.  The 
whole  party  had  gone  off  to  a lecture  and 
dissolving  views  in  the  Town -hall.  The 
only  person  left  behind  was  Tom  Morgan, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  study  reading  a nov- 
el, with  hi 8 heels  on  the  chimney-piece  when 
they  looked  in. 

“ Good-night,  Tom,”  said  Dolly,  with  more 
frankness  than  necessary.  “We  won’t  stay, 
siuce  there  is  only  you.” 

“Good -evening,”  said  Robert,  affably. 
And  they  came  out  into  the  street  again. 
He  went  on : “I  am  sorry  John  Morgan  was 
not  at  home.  I want  him  to  fix  some  time 
for  coming  down  to  Cambridge.  You  must 
come  with  him,  Dolly.  I think  it  might 
amuse  you.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you !”  says  Dolly,  delighted. 

This  prospect  alone  would  have  been 
enough  to  make  her  walk  back  enjoyable, 
even  if  George  had  not  been  by  her  side,  if 
it  had  not  been  so  lovely  a night,  if  stars  had 
not  burned  sweet  and  clear  overhead,  if  soft 
winds  had  not  been  stirring.  The  place 
looked  transformed,  gables  and  comers  stand- 
ing out  in  sudden  lights.  They  could  see 
the  dim  shade  of  the  old  chnrch,  and  a clear 
green  planet  flashing  with  lambent  streams 
of  light  beyond  the  square  tower.  Then 
they  escaped  from  the  crowd,  and  turned 
down  by  the  quiet  lane  where  Church  House 
was  standing  gabled  against  the  great  Orion. 
They  found  the  door  ajar  when  they  reached 
the  ivy  gate;  the  hall  door  too  was  wide 
open,  and  there  seemed  to  be  boxes  and  some 
confusion. 

“ Oh,  don’t  let  us  go  in ; come  into  the 
garden,”  said  Dolly,  running  to  the  little  iron 
! garden  gate  inside  the  outer  wall.  There 
was  a strange  glimmer  behind  the  gate 
against  which  the  slim  white  figure  was 
I pushing.  The  garden  was  dark,  and  rus- 
| fling  with  a trembling  in  the  branches.  A 
great  moon  had  come  up,  and  was  hanging 
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over  London,  serenely  silvering  the  house- 
tops and  spires.  Its  light  was  rippling 
down  the  straight  walks,  of  which  the  gravel 
was  glittering. 

“ Yes,  come,"  said  George ; and  the  three 
young  people  flitted  along  to  their  usual 
haunt  by  the  pond. 

“ What  is  thatf”  said  Dolly,  pointing  in 
the  darkness.  “ Didn't  somebody  go  by  f" 
She  was  only  a girl  in  her  teens,  and  still 
afraid  of  unseen  things. 

“ A rat,”  cried  George,  dashing  forward. 

“ Oh,  stop !"  from  Dolly. 

“ Don't  be  a goose,"  said  Robert ; and  as 
he  spoke  George  met  them,  flourishing  an 
old  garden  shawl  of  Lady  Sarah's,  which  had 
been  forgotten  upon  the  bench.  He  flung  it 
weirdly  down  upon  the  gravel- walk.  “ ‘ Dead 
for  a ducat,  dead !' " said  he.  Then  he  start- 
ed forward,  with  a strange  moonlight  gleam 
upon  his  face.  “‘This  counselor  is  now 
most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave,' " he 
said,  “ ‘ who  was  in  life  a foolish  prating 
knave."'  His  voice  thrilled — he  got  more 
and  more  excited. 

Robert  began  to  laugh.  “ What  is  it  that 
you  are  acting  f"  he  said. 

“ Acting  f”  cried  George,  opening  his  eyes. 
“ ‘ That  skull  had  a tongue  in  it,  and  could 
sing  once.'  ‘Dost  thou  think  Alexander 
looked  o'  this  fashion  i'  the  earth — ' ” 

“ Those  are  his  Eton  speeches,"  said  Dol- 
ly ; “ but,  George,  yon  look  terrible.  Please 
don't." 

“ Do  be  quiet,"  said  Henley,  impatiently. 
“ Is  not  some  one  calling  T” 

Some  one  was  calling,  lights  were  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow was  wide  open,  and  their  aunt  stood  on 
the  terrace  making  signs,  and  looking  out 
for  them. 

“ Look ! there  goes  a falling  - star,"  said 
George. 

“ Ah,  who  is  that  under  the  tree  T"  cried 
Dolly  again,  with  a little  shriek.  “ I knew 
I had  seen  some  one  move and  as  she  spoke 
a figure  emerging  from  the  gloom  came  near- 
er and  nearer  to  them,  almost  running,  with 
two  extended  arms ; a figure  in  long  flowing 
garments,  silver  in  the  moonlight ; a woman 
advancing  quicker  and  quicker. 

“ Children,  children,"  said  a voice,  “ it  is 
I — George — your  mother ! Don't  you  know 
mo — darlings  f I have  come.  I was  look- 
ing for  you.  Yes,  it  is  I,  your  mother,  chil- 
dren." 

Dolly’s  heart  stood  still,  and  then  began 
to  throb,  as  the  lady  flung  her  arms  round 
Robert,  who  happened  to  be  standing  near- 
est. 

“ Is  this  George  f I should  have  known 
him  any  where  I"  she  cried. 

Was  this  their  mother  t — this  beautiful, 
sweet,  unseen  woman,  this  pathetic  voice ! 

Dolly  had  seized  George's  hand  in  her  agi- 
tation, and  was  crunching  it  in  hers.  Rob- 


ert had  managed  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  poor  lady’s  agitated  clutch. 

“Here  is  George.  I am  Robert  Henley," 
he  said.  “But,  my  dear  aunt,  why — why 
did  yon  not  write  t I should  have  met  you. 
I—" 

It  was  all  a strange  confusion  of  moon- 
light and  bewilderment,  and  of  tears  pres- 
ently, for  Mrs.  Palmer  began  to  cry  and  then 
to  laugh,  and  finally  went  off  into  hysterics 
in  her  son's  arms. 

When  they  were  a little  calmed  down, 
when  they  had  left  the  moon  and  the  stars 
outside  in  the  garden,  and  were  all  standing 
in  a group  in  the  drawing-room  round  the 
chair  in  which  Mrs.  Palmer  had  been  placed, 
Dolly  saw  her  mother's  face  at  last.  She 
vaguely  remembered  her  out  of  the  long  ago, 
a very  young  and  beautiful  face  smiling  at 
her : this  face  was  rounder  and  fuller  than 
the  picture,  but  more  familiar  than  her  re- 
membrance. Mrs.  Palmer  was  a stout  and 
graceful  woman,  with  a sort  of  undulating 
motion  peculiar  to  her,  and  with  looks  and 
ways  some  of  which  Dolly  recognized, 
though  she  had  forgotten  them  before.  There 
was  a strong  likeness  to  Dolly  herself,  and 
even  a little  bit  of  George's  look  when  he 
was  pleased,  though  poor  George's  thick 
complexion  and  snub  nose  were  far,  far  re- 
moved from  any  likeness  to  that  fair  and  del- 
icate countenance.  Dolly  gazed  admiringly 
at  the  soft  white  hand,  with  the  great  Louis 
Quinze  ring  upon  the  forefinger.  Though 
Mrs.  Palmer  had  come  off  a journey  in  semi- 
hysterics,  she  was  beautifully  dressed  in  a 
black  silk  dress,  all  over  rippling  waved 
flounces,  that  flowed  to  her  feet.  She  was 
leaning  back  in  the  chair,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  but  with  a tender,  contented  smile. 

“ I knew  you  would  take  me  in,"  she  said 
to  Lady  Sarah.  “ I felt  I was  coming  home 
— to  my  dear  sister's  home.  See,"  she  said, 
“ what  dear  Stan  gave  me  for  my  wedding- 
gift.  I chose  it  at  Lambert's  myself.  We 
spared  no  expense.  I have  never  taken  off 
his  dear  ring and  she  put  out  her  soft  hand 
and  took  hold  of  Lady  Sarah's  mitten.  “ Oh, 
Sarah,  to  think — to  think — " 

Lady  Sarah  shrunk  back  as  usual,  though 
she  answered  not  unkindly,  “ Not  now,  Phi- 
lippa," she  said,  hastily.  “Of  course  this 
house  is  your  home,  and  always  open  to  you ; 
at  least,  wheu  we  know  you  are  coming. 
Why  did  you  not  write  T There  is  no  bed 
ready.  I have  had  the  maids  called  up.  If 
Admiral  Palmer  had  let  me  know — " 

“He  did  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
getting  agitated.  “ I will  tell  you  all.  Oh, 
Dolly,  my  darling,  beware  how  you  marry  ? 
promise  me — " 

“He  did  not  knowf'  interrupted  Lady 
Sarah.  9 

Dolly's  mother  got  more  and  more  excited. 

“ I had  some  one  to  take  care  of  me,"  she 
said.  “My  old  friend  Colonel  Jeukinson 
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was  on  board,  and  I told  him  every  thing  as 
we  were  coming  along.  I telegraphed  to 
yon,  did  I not?  But  my  poor  head  fails 
me.  Oh,  Sarah,  exile  is  a cruel  thing ; and 
now  how  do  I know  that  I have  not  come 
home  too  soon?”  she  said,  bursting  into 
tears.  “ If  you  knew  all — ” 

“You  shall  tell  us  all  about  it  in  the 
morning,  when  you  are  rested,”  said  Lady 
Sarah,  with  a glance  at  Robert. 

“Yes,  in  the  morning,  yes,”  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  looking  relieved,  and  getting  up 
from  her  chair,  and  wiping  her  eyes.  “ How1 
good  you  are  to  me ! Am  I to  have  my  old 
room  where  I used  to  stay  as  a girl  ? Oh, 
Sarah,  to  think  of  my  longings  being  realized 
at  last,  and  my  darling  children — dear 
Stan’s  children — there  actually  before  me! 
I should  have  known  them  any  where and 
the  poor  thing,  with  a natural  emotion,  once 
more  caught  first  one,  then  the  other,  to  her, 
and  sat  holding  her  son’s  hand  in  both  hers. 
When  he  tried  to  take  it  away  she  burst 
into  fresh  tears;  and,  as  a last  resource, 
Marker  was  summoned. 

Poor  Mrs.  Palmer ! her  surprise  had  been 
something  of  a failure : George  was  not  ex- 
pansive, nor  used  to  having  his  hand  held ; 
the  boy  and  girl  were  shy,  stiff,  taken  aback ; 
Aunt  Sarah  was  kind,  but  cross  and  bewil- 
dered ; Mrs.  Palmer  herself  exhausted  after 
twelve  hours’  railway  journey,  and  vaguely 
disappointed. 

“ It  was  just  like  her,”  said  Lady  Sarah, 
wearily,  to  Marker,  as  they  were  going  up 
stairs  some  two  hours  later,  after  seeing 
Mrs.  Palmer  safe  into  her  room,  and  bolting 
the  doors,  and  putting  out  the  lights  of  this 
eventful  evening.  “ What  can  have  brought 
her  in  this  way  V } 

Marker  looked  at  her  mistress  with  her 
smiling  round  face.  “The  wonder  to  me, 
mum,  was  whatever  kept  her  away  so  long 
from  those  sweet  children,  to  say  nothing  of 
you,  my  lady.” 

“ She  has  chosen  to  make  other  ties,”  said 
Lady  Sarah ; “ her  whole  duty  is  to  her  hus- 
band. Good-night,  Marker ; I do  not  want 
you  to-night.” 

“Of  course  you  know  best,  my  lady,” 
says  Marker,  doubtfully.  “ Good-night,  my 
lady.” 

And  then  all  was  quite  silent  in  the  old 
house.  The  ipice  peeped  out  of  their  little 
holes  and  sniffed  at  the  cheese-trap;  a vast 
company  of  black  beetles  emerged  from  se- 
cret places  and  corners ; the  clocks  began  to 
tick  like  mad.  Dolly  lay  awake  a long 
time,  and  then  dreamed  of  her  new  mamma, 
and  of  the  moonlight  that  evening,  and  of 
a floating  sea.  Mrs.  Palmer  slept  placidly 
between  her  linen  sheets.  Sarah  Francis 
lay  awake  half  tfce  night  crying  her  eyes 
and  her  aching  heart  away  in  bitter  tears. 
Philippa  was  come.  She  knew  of  old  what 
her  advent  meant.  She  loved  Philippa,  but 


with  reserve  and  pain ; and  now  she  would 
claim  her  DoTly,  she  would  win  her  away, 
and  steal  her  treasure  from  her  again — what 
chance  had  she,  sad  and  sorry  and  silent, 
with  no  means  of  uttering  her  love  ? She 
was  a foolish,  jealous  woman ; she  knew  it, 
and  with  all  her  true  heart  she  prayed  for 
strength  and  for  love  to  overcome  jealousy 
and  loneliness.  Once  in  her  life  her  jealous 
nature  had  caused  misery  so  great  between 
her  and  her  husband  that  the  breach  had 
never  been  repaired,  and  it  was  Philippa  who 
had  brought  it  all  about.  How  jealous  poor 
Sarah  had  been ! how  unhappy  Philippa  had 
made  her!  Now  Sarah  knew  that  to  love 
more  is  the  only  secret  for  overcoming  that 
crudest  madness  of  jealousy,  and  to  love 
more  was  her  prayer.  The  dawn  came  at 
last,  stealing  tranquilly  through  the  drawn 
curtains ; with  what  peace  and  tranquillity 
the  faint  light  flowed,  healing  and  qjiieting 
her  pain! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MRS.  PALMER. 

Dolly’s  pew  mamma’s  account  of  herself 
next  morning  was  a little  incoherent.  Her 
health  was  very  indifferent;  she  suffered 
agonies,  and  was  living  upon  morphia  when 
the  doctor  had  ordered  her  home  without 
delay.  She  had  been  obliged  to  come  off  at 
a few  hours’  notice ; she  didn’t  write.  The 
Admiral  was  fortunately  absent  on  a cruise, 
or  he  never  would  have  let  her  go.  He  knew 
what  a helpless  creature  she  was.  She  had 
borrowed  the  passage-money  from  a friend. 
Would  Lady  Sarah  please  advance  her  a 
little  now,  as  she  was  literally  penniless, 
and  she  wished  to  make  George  and  Dolly 
some  presents,  and  to  engage  a French  maid 
at  once.  She  supposed  she  should  hear  by 
the  next  post,  and  receive  some  remittances. 
She  was  not  sure,  for  Hawtry  was  so  dread- 
fully close  about  money.  She  did  not  know 
i chat  he  would  say  to  her  running  away. 
No  doubt  he  would  use  dreadful  language, 
pious  as  he  was ; that  she  was  used  to ; Col- 
onel Jenkinson  could  testify  to  it And 

then  she  sighed.  “I  have  made  my  own 
fate ; I must  bear  my  punishment,”  she  said. 
“ I shall  try  some  German  baths  before  his 
return,  to  brace  my  nerves  for  the — the 
future.” 

There  was  something  soft,  harmonious, 
gently  affecting,  about  Dolly’s  mamma. 
When  Mrs.  Palmer  spoke  she  looked  at  you 
with  two  brown,  innocent  eyes  shining  out 
of  a faded  face : she  put  out  an  earnest  white 
hand ; there  was  a charming  natural  affecta- 
tion about  her.  She  delighted  in  a situation. 
She  was  one  of  those  fortunate  people  whose 
parts  in  life  coincide  with  their  dispositions. 
She  had  been  twice  married.  As  a happy 
wife  people  had  thought  her  scarcely  aware 
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of  the  prize  she  had  drawn.  As  an  injured 
woman  she  was  simply  perfect.  She  did  not 
feel  the  Admiral's  indifference  deeply  enough 
to  lose  her  self-possession,  as  he  did.  Ad- 
miral though  he  was,  and  extempore  preach- 
er, he  could  not  always  hold  his  own  before 
this  frail  woman.  Her  gentle  impressive- 
ness completely  charmed  and  won  the  chil- 
dren over. 

The  conversation  of  selfish  people  is  often 
far  more  amusing  than  that  of  the  unself- 
ish, who  see  things  too  diffusedly,  and  who 
have  not,  as  a rule,  the  gift  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion. Mrs.  Palmer  was  deeply,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  her  own  various  feelings.  She  used 
to  whisper  long  Btories  to  George  and  Dolly 
about  her  complicated  sorrows,  her  peculiar 
difficulties.  Poor  thing!  they  were  real 
enough,  if  she  had  but  known  them ; but  the 
troubles  that  really  troubled  her  were  imag- 
inary for  the  most  part.  She  had  secured 
two  valiant  champions  before  breakfast  next 
morning,  at  which  meal  Robert  appeared. 
He  had  slept  upon  the  crisis,  and  now  seemed 
more  than  equal  to  it;  affectionate  to  his 
aunt,  with  whom  he  was  charmed,  readily 
answering  her  many  questions,  skillfully 
avoiding  the  subject  of  her  difficulties  with 
the  Admiral,  of  which  he  had  heard  before  at 
Henley  Court.  He  was  pleased  by  his  aunt’s 
manner  and  affectionate  dependence,  and  he 
treated  her  from  the  first  with  a certain  man- 
ly superiority.  And  yet — so  she  told  Dolly 
—even  Robert  scarcely  understood  her  pe- 
culiar difficulties. 

“ How  can  he,  dear  fellow  f He  is  preju- 
diced by  Lady  Henley — odious  woman ! I 
can  trace  her  influence.  She  was  a Palmer, 
you  know,  and  she  is  worthy  of  the  name.  I 
dread  my  visit  to  Yorkshire.  This  is  my  real 
home.” 

Mrs.  Palmer’s  mother,  Lady  Henley,  had 
been  an  Alderville,  and  the  Aldervilles  are 
all  young,  beautiful,  helpless,  poor,  and  ele- 
gantly dressed.  Mrs.  Palmer  took  after  them, 
she  said.  But  helpless  as  Philippa  was,  her 
feebleness  always  leaned  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  wished  to  go,  and  in  some  myste- 
rious fashion  she  seemed  to  get  on  as  well  as 
other  stronger  people.  Some  young  officer, 
in  a complimentary  copy  of  verses,  had  once 
likened  her  to  a lily.  If  so,  it  was  a water- 
lily  that  she  resembled  most,  with  its  beau- 
tiful pale  head  drifting  on  the  water,  while 
underneath  was  a long,  limp,  straggling  stalk 
firmly  rooted.  Only  those  who  had  tried  to 
influence  her  knew  of  its  existence. 

Dolly  and  George  hung  upon  her  words. 
George  felt  inclined  to  go  off  to  Ceylon  on 
purpose  to  shoot  the  Admiral  with  one  of  his 
own  Colt’s  revolvers.  Dolly  thrilled  with 
interest  and  excitement  and  sympathy.  Her 
mother  was  like  a sweet  angel,  the  girl  said 
to  her  brother.  It  was  a wonderful  new  life 
that  had  begun  for  them.  The  trouble  which 
had  so  oppressed  Dolly  of  late  seemed  almost 


forgotten  for  a time.  Lady  Sarah,  coming 
and  going  about  the  house,  would  look  with 
a strange  half-glad,  half-sad  glance  at  the 
three  heads  so  near  together  in  the  recess  of 
the  window : Philippa  leaning  back,  flushed 
and  pathetic ; George  by  her  side,  making 
the  most  hideous  faces,  as  he  was  used  to  do 
when  excited ; Dolly  kneeling  on  the  floor, 
with  her  two  elbows  in  her  mother’s  lap,  and 
her  long  chin  upturned  in  breathless  sympa- 
thy. Admiral — jealousy — meanness — cruel 
— mere  necessaries;  little  words  like  this 
used  to  reach  Lady  Sarah,  creaking  uneasily 
and  desolately,  unnoticed,  round  and  round 
the  drawing-room. 

“ Is  it  not  a pity,  Philippa,  to  put  such 
ideas  into  their  heads  T”  says  Lady  Sarah, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Then  three  pairs  of  eyes  would  be  turned 
upon  her  with  a sort  of  reproachful  wonder, 
and  the  trio  would  wait  until  she  was  out  of 
hearing  to  begin  again. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  certainly  an  adaptable 
woman  in  some  ways : one  husband  or  an- 
other, one  life  or  another.  So  long  as  she 
had  her  emotions,  her  maid,  her  cups  of  tea, 
her  comfortable  sofa,  and  some  one  to  listen 
to  her,  she  was  perfectly  happy.  She  car- 
ried about  in  herself  such  an  unfailing  source 
of  interest  and  solicitude  that  no  other  was 
really  necessary  to  her ; although,  to  hear 
her  speak,  you  would  imagine  her  fate  to  be 
one  long  regret. 

“My  spirit  is  quite  broken,”  she  would 
say,  cheerfully.  “ Give  me  that  small  hand- 
screen,  Dolly.  For  your  sake,  Sarah,  I will 
gladly  chaperon  Dolly  to  Cambridge,  as  Rob- 
ert proposes  (it  must  be  after  my  return  from 
Yorkshire) ; but  I do  wish  you  would  let  me 
write  and  ask  for  an  invitation  for  you. 
George,  poor  fellow,  wants  me  to  bring  Rhoda 
and  the  Morgan  girls.  I do  hate  girls.  It  is 
really  wicked  of  him.” 

“ If  that  were  George’s  worst  offense — ” 
said  his  aunt  Sarah,  grimly. 

“ My  poor  boy !”  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  “ Sa- 
rah, you  are  not  a mother,  and  do  not  under- 
stand him.  Come  here,  darling  George! 
How  I wish  I could  spare  you  from  going 
back  to  those  horrid  examinations !” 

George  flushed  up  very  red.  “ I should  be 
very  sorry  to  be  spared,”  he  muttered. 

Mrs.  Palmer  used  to  ask  Robert  endless 
questions  about  Henley  Court  and  his  aunt, 
Lady  Henley.  Was  she  looking  as  weath- 
er-beaten as  ever  ? Did  she  still  wear  plaids  f 
“ Vulgar  woman !”  whispered  Mrs.  Palmer  to 
Dolly.  Robert  pretended  not  to  hear.  “ I 
shall  make  a point  of  going  there,  Robert,” 
she  said,  “ and  facing  the  Henley  buckram.” 
Robert  gravely  assured  her  that  she  would 
be  most  welcome. 

“ Welcome,  my  dear  Robert ! You  can  not 
imagine  what  an  impertinent  letter  I have 
received  from  Joanna,”  says  Mrs.  Palmer. 
“ I shall  go  when  it  is  convenient  to  me,  if 
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only  to  show  Ler  that  I do  not  care  for  any 
thing  she  can  say.  Joanna’s  style  is  only  to 
be  equaled  by  the  Admiral’s.  The  mail  will 
be  in  on  Monday.” 

So  Philippa  remained  a victim,  placidly 
sipping  her  coffee  and  awaiting  the  Admi- 
ral’s insulting  letters.  The  only  wonder 
was  that  they  had  not  burst  their  envelopes 
and  seals,  so  explosive  were  they.  His  fury 
lashed  itself  into  dashes  and  blots  and  frantic 
loops  and  erasures.  The  bills  had  come  in 
for  her  bracelets  and  mufflers  and  tinkling 
ornaments.  Had  she  forgotten  the  fate  of 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who  went  min- 
cing and  tinkling  with  their  feet  t She  might 
take  a situation  as  a kitchen-maid,  for  all  he 
cared.  She  was  a spendthrift,  idle,  extrav- 
agant, good-for-nothing,  etc.,  etc.  Not  one 
farthing  would  he  allow  her,  etc.,  etc. ; and 
so  on.  Mrs.  Palmer  used  to  go  up  to  her 
room  in  high  spirits  to  lie  down  to  rest  on 
the  days  they  arrived,  and  send  for  Colonel 
Jenkinson  to  consult  upon  them. 

She  would  not  come  down  till  dinner  was 
just  over,  and  appeared  on  these  occasions 
in  a long  gray  sort  of  dressing-gown  and  a 
nigligti  little  lace  cap ; she  used  to  dine  off 
almonds  and  raisins  and  cups  of  coffee,  to 
Lady  Sarah’s  secret  indignation.  “ Oh, 
Sarah,  you  will  not  turn  me  away!”  Mrs. 
Palmer  would  say,  leaning  back  in  languid 
comfort.  Lady  Sarah  was  very  sorry,  but 
somewhat  skeptical.  She  would  meet  Pau- 
line carrying  French  novels  to  the  library 
after  scenes  which  had  nearly  unnerved 
them  all. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  TERRACE  AT  ALL-SAINTS  COLLEGE. 

Somewhere  in  the  fairy -land  of  Doro- 
thea’s imagination  rises  a visionary  city, 
with  towers  and  gables  straggling  against 
the  sky.  The  streets  go  up  hill  and  down 
hill,  leading  by  cloisters  and  gateways  and 
by-walls,  behind  which  gardens  are  lying, 
like  lakes  of  green,  among  the  stones  and 
the  ivy.  A thrush  is  singing,  and  the  shrill 
echoes  of  some  boyish,  melancholy  voices 
come  from  a chapel  hard  by.  It  is  a chapel 
with  a pile  of  fantastic  columns  standing  in 
the  quiet  corner  of  a lane.  All  round  the 
side-door  are  niches  and  winding  galleries, 
branches  wreathing,  placed  there  by  faith- 
ful hands,  crisp  saints  beatified  in  stony 
glory.  Are  these,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  as 
one  looks  at  the  generous  old  piles,  the 
stones  that  cry  out  nowadays  wrhen  men  are 
silent  ? They  have,  for  the  last  century  or 
two,  uttered  warnings  and  praises  to  many 
a generation  passing  by,  speaking  to  some 
of  a by-gone  fhith,  to  others  of  a living  one. 
They  still  tell  of  past  love  and  hope,  and  of 
past  and  present  charity. 

But  in  these  times  charity  is  a destroying 


angel;  even  the  divine  attributes  seem  to 
have  changed,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
have  gone  each  their  separate  way. 

To  Dolly  Vanborough,  who  had  thought 
happiness  was  over  forever,  it  was  the  first 
great  song  of  her  youth  that  these  old  stones 
sang  to  her  on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  She 
hears  it  still,  though  her  youth  is  past.  It 
is  the  song  of  the  wonder  of  life,  of  the  di- 
vine in  the  human.  As  we  go  on  its  echoes 
reach  us,  repeated  again  and  again,  reverber- 
ating from  point  to  point:  who  that  has 
heard  them  once  will  ever  forget  them  t To 
some  they  come  with  happiness  and  the  de- 
light of  new  undreamed-of  sympathy,  to  oth- 
ers with  sorrow  and  the  realization  of  love. 

Its  strains  came  with  prayer  and  long 

fasting  to  the  saints  of  old.  This  song  of 
Pentecost — I know  no  better  name  for  it — 
echoes  on  from  generation  to  generation  from 
one  heart  to  another.  Sometimes  by  chance 
one  has  looked  into  a stranger’s  face  and  seen 
its  light  reflected.  Frank  Raban  saw  its  light 
in  Dolly’s  face  that  day  as  she  came  out  of 
the  chapel  to  where  her  brother  had  left  her. 
Just  for  an  instant  it  was  there  while  the 
psalm  still  sung  in  her  heart.  And  yet  the 
light  in  Dolly’s  face  dimmed  a little  when 
she  sa w,  not  the  person  she  had  expected  to 
see,  but  Mr.  Raban  waiting  there. 

“ I came  in  Henley’s  place,”  said  he,  hast- 
ily, guessing  her  thought.  “He  was  sent 
for  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  begged  me 
to  come  and  tell  you  this.  He  will  join  us 
directly.” 

Mr.  Raban  had  stood  waiting  in  the  sun- 
shiny street  while  Dolly  deliberately  ad- 
vanced down  the  worn  steps  of  the  chapel, 
crossed  the  flagged  court,  and  came  out  of 
the  narrow  iron  wicket  of  which  the  barred 
shadow  fell  upon  her  white  fote-day  dress. 
Miss  Vanborough’s  face  was  shaded  by  a 
broad  hat  with  curling  blue  feathers;  she 
wore  a pink  rose  in  her  girdle.  It  was  no 
saintly  costume;  she  was  but  a common- 
place mortal  maiden  in  sprigged  muslin,  and 
saints  wear,  as  we  all  know,  red  and  blue 
and  green,  stained  glass  and  damask  and 
goat-skins;  aud  yet  Frank  Raban  thought 
there  was  something  saint-like  in  her  bright 
face,  which,  for  an  instant,  seemed  reflecting 
all  her  heart. 

“ Henley  lives  on  my  staircase,”  said  Ra- 
ban. “ Those  pink  frills  are  his.  He  makes 
himself  comfortable,  as  you  see.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that,”  said  Dolly,  smiling. 
“ How  nice  it  must  be  for  you  to  have  him 
so  near !” 

“He  always  takes  ladies  to  see  his  rooms,” 
Raban  continued.  “ He  is  a great  favorite 
with  them,  and  gives  tea-parties.” 

“A  great  favorite!”  said  Dolly,  warm- 
ly. “Of  course  one  likes  people  who  are 
kind  and  good  and  clever  and  true  and 
nice.” 

“Who  are,  in  short,  an  addition  sum, made 
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up  of  equal  portions  of  all  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues/’ said  Raban. 

He  was  ashamed  of  himself,  and  yet  he 
did  not  care  to  hear  Henley’s  praises  from 
Dolly.  It  seemed  to  him  dishonest  to  ac- 
quiesce. 

Dolly  stopped  for  half  a second  and  look- 
ed at  him. 

Dorothea  was  a tall  woman,  and  their 
eyes  were  on  a line,  and  their  looks  met. 
My  heroine  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise  the 
meaning  of  her  indignant  glances.  “ How 
can  you  be  so  ungenerous  f”  she  said,  as 
plainly  as  if  she  had  spoken. 

Frank  answered  her  silence  in  words. 

“ No,  I don’t  like  him,”  he  said,  “ and  he 
don’t  like  me ; and  I don’t  care  to  pretend 
to  better  feelings  than  I really  have.  We 
are  civil  enough,  and  pull  very  well  togeth- 
er. I beg  your  pardon.  I own  he  deserves 
to  succeed,”  said  the  young  man.  “There, 
Miss  Vanborough,  this  is  our  garden,  where 
we  refresh  ourselves  with  cigars  and  beer  aft- 
er our  arduous  studies.” 

Dolly  was  still  too  much  vexed  to  express 
her  admiration. 

They  all  began  calling  to  them  from  un- 
der the  tree.  John  Morgan,  who  was  of  the 
party,  was  lying  flat  upon  his  broad  back, 
beaming  at  the  universe,  and  fanning  away 
the  flies.  Rhoda  was  sitting  on  the  grass, 
in  a foam  of  white  muslin  and  Algerian 
shawls.  George  Vanborough,  privileged  for 
the  day,  was  astride  on  a wooden  table ; a 
distant  peacock  went  strutting  across  the 
lawn;  a little  wind  came  blowing  gently, 
stirring  all  the  shadows ; a college  bell  be- 
gan to  tinkle  a little,  and  then  left  off. 

“Glorious  afternoon,  isn’t  it!”  says  John 
Morgan,  from  the  grass. 

“ It  is  like  heaven,”  says  Dolly,  looking 
up  and  round  and  about. 

Rhoda’s  slim  fingers  clasp  her  pearl  lock- 
et, which  has  come  out  again.  They  were 
in  the  shade,  the  sun  was  shining  hot  and 
intense  upon  the  old  garden.  The  roses, 
like  bursting  bubbles,  were  breaking  in  the 
heat  against  the  old  baked  bricks,  upon  the 
rows  of  prim  collegiate  flowers  that  line 
the  side — lilies  and  stocks  and  marigolds. 
There  was  a multiplicity  of  sweet  scents  in 
the  air,  of  shadows  falling  on  the  lawn,  that 
flow  from  the  old  gates  to  the  river ; a tone 
is  struck,  an  insect  floats  away  along  the 
garden  wall.  With  its  silence  and  flowers, 
and  tremulous  shades  and  sunshine,  I know 
no  sweeter  spot  than  the  old  garden  of  All- 
Saints. 

The  gardener  had  placed  seats  and  a bench 
under  the  old  beech-tree  for  pilgrims  to  rest 
upon,  weary  with  their  journeys  from  shrine 
to  shrine.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  leaning  back 
in  a low  garden -chair;  the  sweep  of  her 
flowing  silks  seemed  to  harmonize  with  her 
languid  and  somewhat  melancholy  grace. 
Rhoda  was  helping  to  open  her  parasol  (the 


parasol  was  dove -colored  and  lined  with 
pink).  There  was  a row  of  Morgans  upon 
the  bench ; Mrs.  Morgan  upright  in  the 
midst,  nicely  curled  and  trimmed  with  sat- 
in bows,  and  a white  muslin  daughter  on 
either  side.  Mr.  Rogers,  as  befitted  a lover, 
was  lying  on  the  grass  at  liis  lady’s  feet. 

It  all  happened  in  a moment:  the  sky 
burned  overhead,  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
river,  upon  the  colleges,  with  their  green  gar- 
dens ; the  rays  seemed  to  Btrike  fire  where 
they  met  the  water.  The  swans  were  sail- 
ing along  the  stream  in  placid  state,  fol- 
lowed by  their  gray  brood,  skimming  and 
paddling  in  and  out  among  the  weeds  and 
the  green  stems  and  leaves  that  sway  with 
the  ripple  of  the  waters ; a flight  of  birds 
high  overhead  crossed  the  vault  of  the  heav- 
ens and  disappeared  in  the  distance.  Doro- 
thea Vanborough  was  standing  on  the  ter- 
race at  the  end  of  the  old  college  garden, 
where  every  thing  was  so  still,  so  sweet,  and 
so  intense  that  it  seemed  as  if  time  was  not. 
as  if  the  clocks  had  stopped  on  their  trav- 
els, as  if  no  change  could  ever  be,  nor  hours 
nor  seasons  sweep  through  the  tranquil  old 
place. 

They  were  all  laughing  and  talking ; but 
Dolly,  who  was  too  lazy  and  too  happy  to 
talk,  wandered  away  from  them  a little  bit, 
to  the  garden’s  end,  where  she  stood  stoop- 
ing over  the  low  wall  and  watching  the  wa- 
ter flow  by  ; there  was  a man  fishing  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  casting  his  line  again 
and  again.  In  the  distance  a boat  was  drift- 
ing along  the  stream ; some  insects  passed 
out  toward  the  meadows  humming  their 
summer  drone ; a wasp  sailed  by.  Dolly  was 
half  standing,  half  sitting,  on  the  low  ter- 
race wall ; with  one  hand  she  was  holding 
up  her  wliite  muslin  skirt,  with  the  other 
she  was  grasping  the  ledge  of  the  old  bricks 
upon  which  the  lichens  had  been  at  work 
spreading  their  gold  and  gray.  So  the  girl 
waited,  sunning  herself — herself  a part  of 
the  summer’s  day,  and  gently  blooming  and 
rejoicing  in  its  sweetness  like  any  rose  upon 
the  wall. 

Some  people  that  day,  Frank  Raban  among 
them,  had  thought  her  not  unlike  a rose  her- 
self. 

There  are  blissful  moments  when  one’s 
heart  seems  to  beat  in  harmony  with  the 
great  harmony ; when  one  is  one’s  self  light 
and  warmth  and  the  delight  of  light,  and 
a voice  in  the  comfortable  chorus  of  con- 
tentment and  praise  all  round  about.  Such 
a minute  had  come  to  Dolly,  in  her  wliite 
muslin  dress,  with  the  Cam  flowing  at  her 
feet  and  the  lights  dazzling  her  gray  eyes. 

Mrs.  Morgan  gave  a loud  sneeze  under  the 
tree,  and  the  beautiful  minute  broke  and 
dispersed  away. 

“I  wonder  what  it  can  be  like  to  grow 
old,”  Dolly  wonders,  looking  up  at  John  Mor- 
gan ; “ to  remember  back  for  years  and  years, 
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and  to  wear  stiff  curia  and  satinet  V9  Dolly 
began  to  picture  to  herself  a long  procession 
of  fut  ore  selves,  each  older  and  more  curi- 
ously bedizened  than  the  other.  Somehow 
they  seemed  to  make  a straight  line  between 
herself  and  Mrs.  Morgan  under  the  tree.  It 
was  an  uncomfortable  fancy.  Dolly  tried 
to  forget  it,  and  leaned  over  the  wall,  and 


looked  down  into  the  cool  depths  of  the 
stream  again.  Was  that  fish  rising?  What 
was  this  ? Her  own  face  again  looking  up 
from  the  depth.  Then  Dolly  turned,  hearing 
a step  upon  the  gravel,  to  sec  Robert  Hen- 
ley coming  toward  her.  Ho  was  dressed  in 
his  college  cap  awl  gown,  and  he  advanced, 
floating  balloon-like,  along  the  terrace.  He 
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looked  a little  strange,  she  thought,  as  he 
came  up  to  her. 

“I  couldn’t  get  away  before,”  he  said. 
“ I hope  you  have  been  well  looked  after  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed.  Come  and  sit  down  here, 
Robert.  What  a delicious  old  garden  this 
is!  We  are  all  so  happy!  Look  at  those 
dear  little  swans  in  the  river !” 

“ Do  you  like  the  cygnets  ?”  said  Robert, 
abruptly,  as  he  looked  her  full  in  the  face, 
and  sat  down  on  the  low  wall  beside  her. 
“Do  you  remember  Charles  Martindale,” 
he  asked,  “ whom  we  met  once  at  John  Mor- 
gan’s, who  went  out  to  India  ? He  is  com- 
ing home  next  October.” 

“ Is  he  f”  said  Dolly.  “ Look  at  that  little 
gray  cygnet  scuttling  away !” 

“ Dolly,”  said  Henley,  quickly,  “ they  sent 
for  me  to  offer  me  his  place,  and  I — I — have 
accepted  it.” 

“ Accepted  it  ?”  said  his  cousin,  forgetting 
the  cygnets,  and  looking  up  a little  fright- 
ened. “ Oh,  Robert,  but  you  will  have  to 
go  to  India  and  leave  every  body !” 

Her  face  changed  a little,  and  Robert’s 
brightened,  though  he  tried  to  look  as  usual. 

“ Not  every  body,”  he  said.  “ Not  if — ” 
He  took  the  soft  hand  in  his  that  was  lying 
on  the  wall  beside  him.  “ Dolly,  will  you 
come  too  f”  he  said. 

“ Me  ?”  cried  the  unabashed  Dolly.  Oh, 
Robert,  how  could  I f ’ 

“ You  could  come  if  I married  you,”  said 
Robert,  in  his  quiet  voice  and  most  restrained 
manner.  i ‘ Dearest  Dorothea,  don’t  you  think 
you  can  learn  to  love  me  f It  will  be  nearly 
five  months  before  I start.” 

It  was  all  so  utterly  incomprehensible 
that  the  girl  did  not  quite  realize  her  cous- 
in’s words.  Robert  was  looking  very  strange 
and  unlike  himself.  Dolly  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  it  was  not  some  effect  of  the  daz- 
zle of  light  in  her  own  eyes.  He  was  paler 
than  usual ; he  seemed  somehow  stirred  from 
his  habitual  ways  and  self.  Sift* thought  it 
was  not  even  his  voice  that  she  heard  speak- 
ing. “ Is  this  being  in  love  T”  she  was  say- 
ing to  herself.  A little  bewildered  flush 
came  into  her  cheeks.  She  still  saw  the  sky, 
and  the  garden,  and  the  figures  under  the 
tree ; then,  for  a minute  every  thing  van- 
ished, as  tangible  things  vanish  before  the 
invisible — just  as  spoken  words  are  hushed 
and  lose  their  meaning  when  the  silent  voices 
cry  ou^. 

It  was  but  for  a moment.  There  she  stood 
again,  staring  at  Robert  with  her  innocent, 
gray-eyed  glance. 

Henley  was  a big,  black-and-white,  mel- 
ancholy young  man,  with  a blue  shaved  chin. 
To-day  his  face  was  pale,  his  mouth  was 
quivering,  his  hair  was  all  on  end.  Could 
this  be  Robert,  who  was  so  deliberate,  who 
always  knew  his  own  mind,  vrho  looked  at 
his  watch  so  often  in  church  while  music 
was  going  on?  Even  now,  from  habit,  he 
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was  turning  it  about  in  his  pocket.  This 
little  trick  made  Dolly  feel  more  than  any 
thing  else  that  it  was  all  true — that  her 
cousin  loved  her — incredible  though  it  might 
appear ; and  yet  even  still  she  doubted. 

“ Me,  Robert  t”  repeated  Dorothea,  in  her 
clear,  childish  tones,  looking  up  with  her 
frank  yet  timid  eyes.  “ Are  you  sure  f” 

“ I have  been  sure  ever  since  I first  saw 
you,”  said  Henley,  smiling  down  at  her,  “ at 
Kensington  three  years  ago.  Do  you  re- 
member the  snow-ball,  Dolly  f ’ 

Then  Dolly’s  eyes  fell,  and  she  stood  with 
a tender,  puzzled  face,  listening  to  her  first 
tale  of  love.  She  suddenly  pulled  away  her 
hand,  shy  and  blushing. 

The  swans  had  hardly  passed  beyond  the 
garden  terrace ; the  fisherman  had  only 
thrown  his  line  once  again  ; Dolly’s  mother 
had  time  to  shift  her  parasol : that  was  all. 
Henley  waited,  with  his  handsome  head  a 
little  bent.  Ho  was  regaining  his  compos- 
ure ; he  knew  too  much  of  his  cousin’s  un- 
compromising ways  to  be  made  afraid  by  her 
silence.  He  stood  pulling  at  his  watch,  and 
looking  at  her — at  the  straight  white  figure 
amidst  dazzling  blue  and  green,  at  the  line 
of  the  sweet  face  still  turned  away  from  him. 

“I  thought  you  would  have  understood 
me  better,”  he  said,  reproachfully. 

Still  Dolly  could  not  speak.  For  a mo- 
ment her  heart  had  beat  with  an  innocent 
triumph,  and  then  came  a doubt.  Did  she 
love  him — could  she  love  him?  Had  he, 
then,  cared  for  her  all  this  time,  when  she 
herself  had  been  so  cold  and  so  indifferent, 
and  thinking  so  little  of  him  ? Only  yes- 
terday she  had  told  Rhoda  she  should  never 
marry.  Was  it  yesterday?  No,  it  was  to- 
day— an  hour  ago What  had  she  done  to 

deserve  so  much  from  him — what  had  she 
done  to  be  so  overprized  and  loved  ? At  the 
thought,  quick  upspringing  into  her  two 
gray  eyes  came  the  tears,  sparkling  like  the 
diamonds  in  Rhoda’s  cross. 

“ I never  thought  you  thought — ” Dolly 
began.  “ Oh,  Robert,  you  have  been  in  ear- 
nest all  this  time,  and  I only — only  playing !” 

“ Don’t  be  unhappy,”  said  her  cousin.  “ It 
was  very  natural ; I should  not  have  wished 
it  otherwise.  I did  not  want  to  speak  to 
you  till  I had  something  worth  your  accept- 
ance.” 

“ All  this  long  time !”  repeated  Dolly. 

Did  the  explanations  of  true  love  ever  yet 
run  smooth?  “Dolly!”  cried  Mrs. Palmer, 
from  under  the  tree. 

“ Hulloa,  Robert !”  shouted  George,  com- 
ing across  the  grass  toward  them. 

“Oh,  Robert!”  said  Dorothea,  earnestly, 
unexpectedly,  with  a sudden  resolution  to  be 
true — true  to  him  and  to  herself,  “thank 
you  a thousand  times  for  what  you  have 
told  me:  only  it  mustn’t  be — I don’t  care 
enough  for  you,  dear  Robert ! You  deserve — ” 

Henley  said  not  a word.  He  stood  with 
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a half-incredulous  smile ; his  eyes  were  still 
fixed  on  Dolly’s  sweet  face ; he  did  not  an- 
swer George,  who  again  called  out  some- 
thing as  he  came  up.  As  for  Dolly,  she 
turned  to  her  brother  and  sprang  to  meet 
him,  and  took  his  arm  as  if  for  protection, 
and  then  she  walked  quickly  away  without 


another  look,  and  Henley  remained  stand- 
ing where  she  had  been.  Instead  of  the 
white  muslin  maiden,  the  cygnets  may  have 
seen  a black  silk  young  man,  who  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  then  walked  away  too,  while 
the  fisherman  quietly  baited  his  line  and 
went  on  with  his  sport. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 


By  EMILIO  CA8TELAR. 
[JffftJ  Jtepet.] 


THE  SCLAVIC  PEOPLE8.-( Continued,) 

IT  is  truly  remarkable  that  among  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  reformation  of 
modern  society,  and  its  radical  reorganiza- 
tion, are  to  be  met  so  many  children  of  that 
Russian  nation  which  is  regarded  as  the  key- 
stone of  absolute  authority.  In  this  trans- 
formation of  the  Muscovite  spirit  Hertzen 
represented  the  idea  and  the  sentiment,  and 
his  old  companion  and  friend,  Bakonine,  ac- 
tion and  combat.  Hertzen  was  a republican 
like  Rousseau,  eloquent,  sentimental,  some- 
what of  a dreamer,  a consummate  man  of 
letters,  an  agreeable  novelist,  a fancy  that 
fluttered  lightly  over  all  the  arts,  an  intelli- 
gence most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  all 
revolutionary  ideas,  communicating  by  his 
speech,  warm  with  the  fire  of  faith,  his  own 
ardor  to  all  who  read  his  writings,  which 
were  dictated  by  that  passion  and  enthusi- 
asm which  seem  to  create  new  souls  by  the 
contact  of  new  thoughts.  Bakonine  cer- 
tainly is  nothing  like  this.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  represents  the  reality,  aims  to  modify 
life,  struggles,  organizes,  governs ; when  in- 
surrection is  necessary,  revolts;  and  when  he 
has  roused  a people  to  revolt,  he  sustains, 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  the  work  of  his  conspiracies. 

It  is  rare  that  one  encounters  in  the  world 
a man  more  imbued  with  his  own  ideas,  more 
devoted  to  their  realization,  with  a doctrine 
so  rigorously  logical,  and  a life  so  harmonious 
with  the  doctrine.  The  world,  according  to 
Bakonine,  will  not  be  improved  until  it  has 
accepted  his  Sclavic  ideal,  and  his  Sclavic 
ideal  consists  in  the  death  of  every  govern- 
mental organism;  in  the  absence  of  every 
state,  even  the  most  democratic ; in  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  family  by  the  municipality, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  the  true  human 
family ; in  the  absorption  of  property  by 
socialism  — a reminisceuce  of  the  Russian 
tribes  encamped  on  the  steppes  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Asia. 

This  idea,  in  my  opinion  completely  erro- 
neous and  injurious  to  modem  democracy, 
has  been  sustained  by  a life,  in  my  own  opin- 
ion, pure  and  entirely  devoted  with  admira- 
ble perseverance  to  the  defense  of  the  people. 
We  understand  all  the  damage  which  the 


theories  of  Bakonine  have  done  to  the  prog- 
ress of  democracy  in  the  West,  but  we 
also  understand  and  assert  that  his  inten- 
tions have  been  good,  and  that  his  errors 
take  their  rise  in  the  sincerity  of  his  at- 
tachment to  his  Bystem,  which  has  its 
origin  in  a long  education,  and  has  been 
nourished  by  his  hot  and  reckless  Sclavic 
blood.  Bakonine  frightens  the  proprietary 
classes  of  the  West  with  his  communist  rev- 
olutions, and  he  discourages  the  popular 
class  with  his  contempt  for  the  proceedings 
of  our  republicanism  and  his  repulsion  for 
all  our  political  solutions.  But  Bakonine 
has  found  his  inspiration  in  the  spectacle  of 
his  Russian  municipalities,  which  are  the 
proprietors  in  common  of  all  landed  proper- 
ty, and  he  believes  in  good  faith  that  this  is 
the  germ  of  the  new  human  society.  In  the 
congresses  of  European  democracy,  in  their 
great  controversies,  when  the  athletic  Rus- 
sian, of  almost  gigantic  stature,  raises  his 
Oriental  head  above  all  those  which  sur- 
round him,  as  those  Cimbrian  chiefs  caught 
by  Marius  in  the  fields  of  slaughter  raised 
their  heads  above  the  Roman  trophies,  it  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  contemptuous  smile 
with  which  he  hears  our  discourses,  to  him 
full  of  sophistries,  and  in  the  concentrated 
flash  of  hii^yes,  full  of  wrath  against  our 
individualist  ideas,  that  there  is  in  his  soul, 
even  unknown  to  himself,  something  of  the 
rancorous  hate  against  the  West  which  sus- 
tained the  Goth  Alaric  wheu  he  besieged 
Rome,  and  destroyed  it,  and  slaughtered  it, 
scattering  its  children  and  sacking  its  mon- 
uments with  fire  and  sword. 

Bakonine  would  be  incapable  of  burning 
our  modern  society  in  material  fire,  like  the 
barbarous  chief,  but  he  would  be  easily  capa- 
ble of  melting  it  in  the  crucible  of  his  intel- 
ligence. I oppose,  but  I understand,  this  po- 
litical conception,  which  is  now  appropriate- 
ly called  in  Europe  the  Muscovite  idea.  One 
of  the  greatest  benefits  of  liberty  is  its  wealth 
of  education,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
of  education  is  the  ability  it  gives  to  take 
account  of  existing  facts  in  all  our  political 
solutions.  Talk  with  a citizen  of  Switzer- 
land or  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first 
thing  which  will  strike  you  in  him  will  be 
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liis  practical  sense,  the  sense  of  the  real, 
his  serene  confidence  that  every  reform  will 
be  realized  when  the  people  shall  have  be- 
come familiar  with  it  in  the  school  of  poli- 
tics, in  the  press  and  public  meetings,  and 
shall  be  ready  to  incarnate  it  in  the  form 
best  suited  to  their  sovereignty  at  the  polls. 
But  a man  bom  in  the  shadow  of  despotism, 
reared  among  the  terrors  of  his  own  family 
and  the  suspicions  of  arbitrary  authority, 
educated  under  the  lash  of  a religious  and 
political  dogmatism — as  soon  as  the  idea 
buds  in  his  conscience,  gagged  by  the  cen- 
sorship—as  soon  as  the  citizen  character  is 
developed  by  maturity,  stretched  on  the  rack 
of  slavery,  with  the  spectacle  always  before 
his  eyes  of  the  omnipotence  of  one  man,  and 
the  shame  always  in  his  heart  of  his  own 
slavery,  his  own  impotence,  hampered  by 
spies  in  his  speech  and  writing  and  most  in- 
timate reunions,  apprehensive,  restless,  see- 
ing every  thing  possible  and  easy  to  a tyrant 
— he  creates  in  his  silent  soul  a fantastic  idea 
which  he  loves  with  delirious  exaltation,  and 
ends  by  opposing  to  the  pride  of  despots  the 
plots  of  conspiracy,  the  mysteries  of  the  se- 
cret society,  the  supreme  efforts  of  revolu- 
tions. For  this  reason  I do  not  wonder  that 
the  republican  party  of  Russia  is  the  least 
practical  and  the  most  violent  of  all  the  re- 
publican parties  of  Europe.  For  this  reason 
I do  not  wonder  that  Bakonine  should  be  a 
socialist  in  respect  to  social  problems  and  an 
anarchist  in  respect  to  political  problems.  In 
the  present  state  of  men’s  minds,  amidst  the 
electric  currents  of  ideas,  the  government 
which  does  not  give  birth  to  free  citizens 
must  of  necessity  give  birth  to  furious  dem- 
agogues. Liberty  is  a universal  aspiration, 
and  to  defend  it  those  spirits  which  are  cast 
out  of  their  rights  take  refuge  in  Utopia,  and 
those  intellects  which  are  deprived  of  sov- 
ereignty take  refuge  in  conspiracies.  It  is 
thus  that  I explain  the  Utopian  ideal  and 
the  revolutionary  temperament  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bakonine. 

He  was  by  profession  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery, but  his  inclinations  were  always  those 
of  the  conspirator  and  apostle.  His  mind 
delighted  in  philosophy — in  that  philosophy 
which  calmed  a little  the  violence  of  his 
character  and  tempered  his  thirst  for  reform. 
The  chair  of  philosophy  was  nevertheless 
closed  in  Moscow  since  1826.  Despots  know 
very  well  that  free  thought  forms  free  char- 
acters, and  that  in  the  world  the  intelligent 
force  of  ideas  is  stronger  than  the  brute  force 
of  governments.  They  know  that  those  ab- 
stract, purely  ideal  thoughts  which  arise 
from  the  depths  of  the  conscience,  and  are 
communicated  to  a few  disciples  in  the  re- 
tirement of  schools,  expand  silently  and 
* mysteriously  in  the  intellect  like  gases,  like 
electricity  through  the  air.  It  is  much  eas- 
ier to  persecute  a gas  and  imprison  a sun- 
beam than  to  persecute  or  imprison  an  idea. 


And  so  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  idea  has 
conquered  the  rack  and  the  stake,  has  extin- 
guished the  Inquisition  which  burned  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  from  the  scafibld,  which  it  has 
converted  into  a sacred  symbol,  like  the  cross, 
it  has  broken  the  power  and  overthrown  the 
pride  of  the  Caesars. 

Through  this  mysterious  diffusion  of  ideas 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  es- 
pecially into  the  literary  city  of  Moscow,  the 
German  philosophy.  The  chair  of  philoso- 
phy was  vacant,  but  the  teaching  of  philos- 
ophy survived  in  the  chair  of  physics.  Pau- 
loff,  master  of  this  science,  defined  it  as  the 
knowledge  of  nature.  When  this  definition 
was  formulated  rose  these  two  questions — 
first,  What  is  knowledge  f second,  What  is 
nature!  The  answer  to  the  first  question 
contained  the  whole  moral  world,  the  answer 
to  the  second  the  whole  world  of  physics. 
The  professor  then  entered  with  this  pro- 
logue in  the  chair  of  physics,  and  with  all 
sails  spread,  launched  out  on  the  ocean  of 
philosophy  and  thought.  The  system  of 
Schelling  was  no  longer  fashionable  in  Ger- 
many when  it  obtained  favor  in  Russia.  But 
if  in  Germany  it  was  a reaction  from  the 
point  where  it  was  substituted  by  anoth- 
er system  much  more  rigorous  and  scien- 
tific, iq  Russia  it  marked  a progress  supe- 
rior to  the  scholastic  dogmatism  and  the 
Greek  orthodoxy.  Men’s  spirits  entered  into 
the  sphere  of  nature  like  paralytics  who  re- 
cover the  use  of  their  limbs,  like  blind  men 
recovering  the  light — plunged  with  unut- 
terable pleasure  into  the  tumultuous  waves, 
into  the  splendid  ether,  into  the  sweet  har- 
monies of  universal  life,  with  all  its  marvel- 
ous perspectives,  with  all  its  illimitable  ho- 
rizons, revealing  not  only  its  otvn  existence, 
but  the  presence  every  where  of  the  Infi- 
nite, of  the  Eternal. 

The  philosophy  of  Schelling  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  absolute,  and  the  absolute  is  the 
identity  of  the  subjective  with  the  objective. 
By  a reaction  against  the  former  philosophy 
this  new  system  drew  man  from  his  isola 
tion,  from  concentration  in  himself,  and 
launched  him  into  the  universe.  The  laws 
of  nature  are  ideal  laws  in  the  conscious- 
ness; the  ideal  laws  of  consciousness  are 
real  laws  of  nature.  The  absolute  is  devel- 
oped, is  incarnated  in  matter  and  its  organ- 
isms, in  society  and  its  institutions,  in  phi- 
losophy and  its  ideas,  where  it  acquires  the 
plenitude  of  life  with  the  plenitude  of  con- 
sciousness. The  spirit  is  dormant  in  the 
rock,  is  awake  in  the  plant,  dreams  the 
animal,  thinks  in  the  man.  The  ethe^  di- 
luted in  infinite  space,  an  essence  of  essences, 
was  the  first  manifestation  of  life.  Into  the 
ether,  like  a rock  in  a lake,  fell  the  Divine 
word — the  word  of  creation.  At  the  vibra- 
tions of  this  word  in  the  ether  sprang  forth 
organisms,  and  broke  out  into  open  conflict 
the  natural  antagonisms  of  the  universe. 
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There  wa s an  antagonism  between  the  cen- 
trifugal and  the  centripetal  forces,  which 
nevertheless  constitute  the  celestial  mechan- 
ism; an  antagonism  between  the  chemical 
agencies,  which  constitute  new  affinities  in 
life;  an  antagonism  between  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  which  produces  a fluid 
necessary  to  the  planet ; an  antagonism  be- 
tween azote  and  oxygen,  which  form  the  at- 
mosphere we  breathe;  antagonisms  like  that 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective, 
which  in  its  harmony  forms  knowledge ; an- 
tagonisms which  give  for  their  result  nature, 
the  universe.  The  universal  life  dispersed, 
diffused  every  where  is  only  known  in  its 
organisms,  as  the  dew  dispersed  invisibly  in 
the  air  is  known  only  when  it  concentrates 
in  a tremulous  drop  upon  the  petals  of  the 
flowers.  But  life  does  not  end  in  the  real ; 
it  continues  in  the  ideal.  Naturo  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  real,  and  history  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ideal.  In  nature  the  infi- 
nite radiates  into  the  finite ; and  in  history, 
on  the  contrary,  the  finite  radiates  into  the 
infinite.  But  if  nature  is  the  development 
of  the  real,  and  history  that  of  the  ideal, 
philosophy  is  the  identity  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal,  of  the  objective  with  the  subjective, 
the  great,  the  supreme  equation. 

This  philosophy,  subjecting  the  life  and 
the  spirit,  history  and  nature,  to  fixed  laws 
and  normal  developments,  inspired  a certain 
resignation  to  the  present  social  state,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  former  social  state,  and 
a promise  of  that  which  was  to  come.  It  is 
evident  that,  possessing  such  a character, 
this  philosophy  could  not  long  retain  by  its 
magical  attraction  the  restless,  unquiet  spir- 
it of  Bakonine.  An  indefatigable  soldier, 
he  could  say,  like  the  doctor  of  the  German 
legend  when  he  was  examining  the  origin  of 
things,  “ In  the  beginning  was  not  the  Word ; 
in  the  beginning  was  Action,  Action,  always 
Action.”  His  strong,  sanguiue,  athletic  tem- 
perament needed  the  exercise  of  combat  in 
those  years  of  1840  and  1841  in  which  he  was 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  vital  facul- 
ties. The  system  of  Schelling  was  a mystic, 
contemplative  system,  although  the  object 
of  his  mysticism  and  his  contemplations  was 
nature,  as  the  policy  of  Schelling  was  the 
policy  of  compromises,  of  gradual  and  suc- 
cessive emancipation,  although  it  rested  upon 
a sentiment  so  liberal  as  that  of  progress. 

But  if  Pauloff  bore  to  Moscow  the  philos- 
ophy of  Schelling,  Stanekevitch  bore  another 
philosophy  more  original,  more  systematic, 
less  Arstic — the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  Stane- 
kevtfcn  wras  at  the  time  a youth  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  weak  as  a child  and  impressi- 
ble as  a woman.  The  fever  of  consumption 
consumed  his  broken  frame,  the  fever  of  in- 
spiration his  ecstatic  soul.  In  the  nervous 
agitations  which  swept  like  tempests  through 
all  his  organization;  in  the  enthusiastic 
words  which  bubbled  out  each  instant  from 


his  lips  like  the  boiling  lava  of  ideas ; in  the 
profound,  fixed  glance  of  his  melancholy 
eyes ; in  the  almost  fantastic  aureole  of  ar- 
tistic inspiration  which  crowned  his  brow, 
spacious  as  a sky — in  his  whole  nature,  it 
was  to  be  seen  that  this  youth  was  one  of 
those  favorite  children  of  art  for  whom  the 
world  is  merely  a resting-place,  and  who 
seem  always  ready  to  fly  on  the  wings  of 
ecstasy  and  the  magnetic  dream  of  idealism 
to  their  natural  habitation  and  home — to 
heaven.  Such  a man  was  necessarily  the 
complete  antithesis  of  the  revolution ist.  The 
tumult  of  action  annoyed  him,  and  the  se- 
vere realities  of  life  made  him  ill.  For  this 
feverish  youth,  attacked  by  bitter  pains  of 
body  and  of  soul,  there  was  only  one  exer- 
cise worthy  of  man — that  of  thought;  and 
there  was  only  one  refuge  against  tyranny 
— the  refuge  of  science.  His  study  was  med- 
itation; his  works  were  discourses ; his  min- 
istry, to  teach;  his  passion,  the  idea;  his 
monument,  art ; his  life,  the  company  and 
communion  of  his  disciples;  his  ambition, 
to  transform  minds,  sure  that  when  this  was 
accomplished  they  would  transform  society. 
The  predominant  sentiment  in  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  professed  by  this  young  man  was 
the  historic  sentiment.  Never  did  history 
have  so  clear  a consciousness  of  itself  as  in 
the  system  of  Hegel.  Logic  had  clearly 
demonstrated  the  idea  of  Schelling  that  the 
laws  of  the  understanding  are  the  laws  of 
fact,  as  the  calculations  of  Galileo  dem- 
onstrated the  system  of  Copernicus.  The 
principle  that  the  history  of  philosophy  is 
the  philosophy  of  history,  which  has  been 
stigmatized  by  many  as  a verbal  quibble, 
contained  in  a happy  formula  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  in 
human  life.  The  great  thought  that  the 
history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  liberty 
explained  how  the  personality,  asleep  in  the 
breast  of  an  Asiatic  pantheism  whelmed  in 
the  ocean  of  darkness  formed  by  universal 
slavery,  rises  through  an  interior  develop- 
ment and  growth,  producing  religion,  art, 
science,  and  the  various  applications  of  its 
faculties,  till  it  arrives  at  the  highest  grade 
of  life,  the  full  consciousness  of  itself.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  this  system  should  engender 
in  Russia  a most  eloquent  professor  of  his- 
tory, Granovski,  wrho  brought  it  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Moscow,  and  an  eminent  critic, 
who  applied  it  to  the  study  of  ideas  and  to 
the  examination  of  the  arts.  The  critic  of 
whom  we  speak  is  Belinski,  who  exercised, 
by  his  bitter  sarcasms  against  all  theologic 
error  and  social  castes,  a ministry  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Russia  like 
that  which  Voltaire  exercised  in  France  in 
the  middle  of  the  former  century.  This 
great  Russian  critic,  who  had  propagated  # 
with  such  success  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
had  his  moments  of  vacillation,  and  even  of 
reaction.  He  was  the  intimate  friend,  al- 
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most  the  brother,  of  Bakonine,  who  cher- 
ished for  him  that  affectionate  enthusiasm 
which  only  grows  up  among  temperaments 
and  characters  radically  different.  Belinski 
was,  in  private  life,  taciturn,  melancholy, 
timid,  querulous.  His  timidity  and  his  mod- 
esty prevented  him  from  exercising  that  con- 
trolling influence  which  demands  great  con- 
fidence in  one’s  self  as  the  basis  of  character, 
and  great  dogmatic  force  as  the  basis  of 
thought.  But  when  his  dearest  ideas  were 
combated,  when  his  political  and  scientific 
sentiments  were  opposed  by  some  servile 
book,  some  court  writer,  his  timidity  turned 
to  heroism,  his  taciturnity  to  eloquence,  his 
melancholy  to  wit  and  humor,  and  with  a 
vein  worthy  of  Cervantes  and  an  irony 
worthy  of  Heinrich  Heine,  he  lashed  those 
unreasoning  and  spiritless  authors  who  were 
capable  of  throwing  under  the  wheels  of  the 
imperial  car,  like  the  superstitious  Hindoos, 
something  more  than  body  and  life,  the  con- 
science and  the  immortal  soul.  In  these 
combats  for  the  vindication  of  human  dig- 
nity, at  least  in  the  republic  of  letters,  the 
eminent  critic  not  only  destroyed  his  oppo- 
nents, but,  by  opposing  ideas  to  ideas,  sys- 
tem to  system,  he  rose  often  on  the  wings  of 
his  genius,  lyrical  and  logical  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  summit  of  the  ideal,  whence  he 
poured  out  torrents  of  the  purest  poetry. 

For  a while  Bakonine  and  Belinski  were 
estranged.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
latter,  dazzled  by  the  thought  of  Hegel, 
which  he  did  not  fully  comprehend,  began 
to  justify  despotism  and  resignation.  This 
thought  was,  “ All  that  is  real  is  rational.” 
The  disciple  drew  the  inference  that  if  the 
czar  had  wounded  and  slaughtered  fourteen 
nations — if,  with  the  sceptre  in  one  hand  and 
the  sabre  in  the  other,  he  ruled  in  Asia,  in 
Europe,  and  even  in  America,  entire  races 
subjected  to  his  domination,  like  a flock  to 
the  shepherd,  it  was  because  this  authority 
was  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  and  its  Anal  education.  Thus  separa- 
ting himself  from  the  actual  world  like  a 
mystic,  refusing  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
human  misery,  impassive  in  the  face  of  uni- 
versal slavery,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  spirit,  epjoying  his 
intellectual  selfishness,  before  whose  dreams 
and  abstractions  the  world  and  society  van- 
ished like  the  smoke  of  sacrifices. 

An  active  and  enterprising  nature  like 
that  of  Bakonine,  little  given  to  abstrac- 
tions, and  devoted  to  realities,  could  not 
assent  to  this  indifference  between  good 
and  bad,  between  liberty  and  slavery,  which 
for  a time  chilled  the  ardent  soul  of  the 
critic.  But,  in  fact,  this  coldness  was  but 
temporary,  and  Belinski  returned  with  re- 
newed vigor  to  vindicate,  as  far  as  the  Mus- 
covite censorship  permitted  it,  the  right  of 
thought  to  independence,  and  of  the  citi- 
zen to  liberty.  Around  this  great  writer  was 


grouped  a company  of  youth  eager  for  re- 
form. Under  obscure  symbols,  in  allegories 
often  unintelligible,  through  tortuous  ways, 
with  scalpel  in  his  hand  to  analyze  the  relig- 
ious orthodoxy  and  the  imperial  authority, 
the  fire  of  the  new  faith  in  a soul  faint  with 
infinite  and  indomitable  aspirations,  the 
great  writer  transformed  the  conscience  of 
the  youth  about  him,  affronted  by  that  half- 
divine emperor  and  those  half-bestial  serfs, 
and  eager  to  change  every  thing,  even  to 
property  and  the  church,  fitting  them  to  re- 
ceive rather  the  inspirations  of  reason  than 
the  livefy  of  the  court.  The  military  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Petersburg  frequently  said  to 
him,  when  he  met  the  critic  on  the  prome- 
nade of  the  Perspective,  “ I have  a fortress 
prepared  for  you,  and  a good  dungeon  in  it.” 
And,  in  fact,  his  writings  were  prohibited  in 
his  life,  and  the  government  denied  to  his 
disciples  after  his  death  the  privilege  of  rais- 
ing him  a monument,  which  never  would 
have  been  so  durable  as  his  memory. 

Existence  being  thus  reduced  to  pure 
thought,  and  thought  in  its  expression  to 
mere  allegory,  Bakonine  could  not  find  in 
Russia  sufficient  room  for  the  development 
of  his  character.  The  political  and  intellect- 
ual agitation  of  the  West  tempted  him  with 
irresistible  seductions.  Paris  attracted  him 
as  the  capital  of  thought,  the  focus  of  revo- 
lution. At  Paris  he  passed  several  years 
before  the  movement  of  February.  In  the 
capital  of  Europe  the  revolutionary  Russian 
became  the  advocate  of  the  unhappy  Poles. 
We  can  not  comprehend  the  effort  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Russian  to  make  to  rise 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  native  country 
in  the  wretched  affairs  of  Poland.  According 
to  the  most  fundamental  ideas  of  Russian 
education,  the  Poles  are  a people  who  have 
merited  their  terrible  chastisement  by  their 
internal  divisions,  their  radical  incapacity 
to  govern  themselves;  a people  who  sold 
themselves  to  their  foreign  enemies  rather 
than  reconcile  their  internal  dissensions ; a 
people  who  agitated  all  Europe  with  their 
scandalous  elections  of  kings,  and  afterward 
reduced  all  their  kings  to  nullity  and  impo- 
tence; a people  whose  better  classes  held 
all  authority  in  the  hands  of  a powerful  oli 
garchy,  and  whose  lower  classes  were  the 
fettered  victims  of  aristocratic  privileges ; a 
people  who  had  conquered  the  Russians,  and 
had  held  them  long  ages  in  irons  and  under 
the  lash  ; a people  who,  destroyed  and  dis- 
membeicd,  their  most  illustrious  sons  scat- 
tered, their  most  ancient  provinces  divided 
among  foreign  nations,  still  preserve  such  a 
character  that  they  can  not  free  themselves 
from  intolerant  Catholicism,  from  intellectu- 
al and  moral  slavery,  from  their  proud  aris- 
tocracy, from  their  seditious  and  hostile  par- 
ties, from  their  two  eternal  faults,  the  mon- 
strous union  of  anarchy  and  despotism. 
When  a man  has  raised  himself  in  this  way 
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above  the  whole  education  of  his  life,  such 
a man  has  genuine  merit,  and  renders  serv- 
ices to  humanity  which  can  not  be  easily 
blotted  out  by  other  faults  or  other  errors. 

Meanwhile  thundered  the  revolution  of 
February.  With  the  revolutionary  Febru- 
ary broke  out  simultaneous  insurrections  in 
all  Europe.  Germany,  the  focus  of  scientific 
light,  became  in  turn  the  volcano  of  ardent 
revolutionary  fame.  The  Russian  apostle 
traversed  the  fields  of  Germany,  filled  with 
combats,  visited  the  cities,  the  prey  of  exal- 
tation and  delirium.  His  soul  dilated  in 
the  fight.  Organization  was  his  work,  com- 
bat his  passion,  insurrection  his  purpose,  the 
establishment  of  a revolutionary  dictator- 
ship his  ambition.  He  wished  no  state,  no 
government.  In  his  idea  authority  is  re- 
duced to  the  administration  of  a mercantile 
company.  In  his  system  social  direction 
must  lose  all  political  character.  Anarchy 
could  not  be  more  crudely  formulated.  But 
this  man,  who  desired  no  form  of  govern- 
ment himself,  governed  imperiously.  Rear- 
ed in  absolutism,  he  had  a passion  for  secret 
societies  and  their  cabalistic  formulas,  like 
that  of  night  birds  for  darkness.  Although 
he  protested  against  all  authority,  it  is  evi- 
dent in  his  acts  that  he  had  a great  idea  of 
power  and  authority.  He  exercised  it,  at 
least,  with  genuine  imperiousness.  For  the 
laboring  classes  I do  not  know  but  that  there 
was  some  mysterious  power  in  his  gigantic 
stature,  in  the  patriarchal  aspect  given  by 
his  thick  white  beard,  in  the  athletic  form 
reminding  one  of  those  Goths  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  empire  by  the  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, in  his  attitude  and  air  of  an  Eastern 
priest,  in  the  concentrated  light  of  his  small 
eyes  and  the  ironic  smile  of  his  shrewd  lips — 
in  his  whole  person,  which  seemed  to  unite 
the  German  perseverance  with  the  Sclavic 
mobility,  all  the  contrasted  characteristics 
of  Russia.  I have  seen  him  exercise  a pow- 
erful attraction  over  working-men,  who  re- 
ceived his  formulas  like  luminous  doctrines, 
and  his  plans  of  organization  like  works  of 
emancipation.  And  this  magnetism  which 
he  unquestionably  exercised  over  the  work- 
ing classes  explains  to  me  the  suddenness 
of  his  fortune  and  his  failure  in  Dresden. 
He  is  still  called  in  Germany,  in  memory  of 
his  exploits  in  the  revolution,  the  Dictator 
of  Dresden.  Captured  with  arms  in  his 
hands,  condemned  to  death,  his  punishment 
was  commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  Austrian  empire,  which  has  always 
enjoyed  these  charges  of  executioner  and 
jailer,  assumed  the  custody  of  the  prisoner. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  claimed  him,  and  he 
was  given  up  after  a year  of  severe  imprison- 
ment. When  the  Russian  soldiers  received 
him  in  their  hands  he  was  loaded  with 
chains,  which  had  made  deep  wounds  in  his 
flesh.  They  immediately  freed  him  from 
this  torture.  He  gratefully  threw  himsslf 


on  the  necks  of  his  compatriots,  and  em- 
braced them  with  effusion.  This  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm did  not  gain  him  his  liberty,  bnt  did 
gain  him  some  mitigation  of  his  captivity. 
From  1849  to  1855  he  was  a prisoner,  but  at 
the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  his  imprison- 
ment was  commuted  into  exile  to  Siberia. 
He  was  sent  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Arnoor, 
but  escaped  to  Japan,  and  thence  to  the 
United  States,  and  from  there  went  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  installed  himself  to 
devote  his  life,  in  the  shadow  of  its  repub- 
lican liberties,  to  the  propaganda  of  what  he 
styles  “ collectivism.” 

This  collectivism  is  in  its  essence  nothing 
more  than  communism.  No  society  which 
springs  from  the  Renaissance  in  its  art,  from 
the  Reformation  in  its  conscience,  from  the 
criticism  of  pure  reason  in  its  philosophy, 
from  the  dogma  of  responsibility  • in  its 
morals,  from  the  idea  of  liberty  in  its  law, 
from  the  American  and  French  revolutions 
in  its  institutions,  and  which  is  moving  on 
to  the  completion  of  all  these  forms  of  prog 
ress  by  the  consecration  of  the  human  per- 
sonality in  its  inviolable  essence  and  tho 
sum  total  of  its  relations — no  such  society, 
profoundly  democratic,  but  at  the  same  time 
profoundly  liberal,  can  adopt  for  its  rule  of 
life,  for  its  hope  of  progress  and  growth,  the 
Asiatic  communism  which  was  the  beginning 
of  society,  the  epoch  of  its  gestation,  in  which 
the  rich  variety  of  human  nature  as  yet  had 
not  begun  its  development  any  more  than 
the  boughs,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
fruits  find  their  development  in  the  rough 
kernel,  which  nevertheless  contains  all  the 
plant.  Communism  is  the  most  natural  form 
of  the  ancient  patriarchate,  of  the  nomad 
and  wandering  tribe  which  bears  in  its  war- 
carts  family,  property,  government,  laws, 
and  gods.  But  as  soon  as  the  personality 
is  developed,  with  it  springs  forth  the  law 
of  variety,  and  with  the  law  of  variety  the 
diversity  of  aptitudes,  a result  of  the  diver- 
sity of  faculties,  which  form  by  their  very 
contradictions  the  harnonies  of  life.  Man 
has  a right  to  live  in  society  where  all  his 
faculties  may  find  free  development  and 
growth  in  his  individual  responsibility, 
through  the  counsels  of  his  free  conscience 
and  the  impulses  of  his  independent  will. 
But  man  has  not,  can  have  no  right  to,  an 
equal  reward  for  the  unequal  employment  of 
his  faculties,  the  product  of  his  own  will. 
To  attain  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  create  a 
state  which  shall  outrage  nature;  and  for 
this  it  is  necessary  to  create  a state  which 
shall  assassinate  liberty.  Only  force  can 
destroy  the  individualism  innate  in  the  hu- 
man person.  Only  force  can  discipline  and 
control  human  aptitudes,  and  distribute 
their  products  with  equality.  The  scissors 
of  the  gardener  of  Versailles  reduced  to 
equality  the  trees  which  nature  in  its  spon- 
taneity produced  of  different  sizes  for  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  laws  of  variety ; and 
as  the  gardener  reduced  to  equality  the 
trees  in  the  mathematical  but  lifeless  com- 
binations of  Le  Notre,  the  monarchy  crushed 
all  classes  under  the  yoke  of  Louis‘XIV.  An 
authority  as  strong,  therefore,  as  that  of  le 
Boi  Soldi  is  necessary  to  distribute  property 
equally,  and  preserve  it  in  common.  And 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  communism  is 
its  mechanical  character,  by  which  it  de- 
stroys the  spontaneity  of  the  mind.  If  you 
ask  of  Bakonine,  he  will  tell  you  that  the 
Sclavic  communist  municipality  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  human  society.  And  if  you  tell  him 
you  prefer  the  Saxon  municipality  or  the 
American,  he  will  say  that  inequality  and 
selfishness  reign  in  them.  But  I would  ask 
him,  how  has  the  Sclavic  municipality  never 
produced  a Fulton,  nor  a Franklin,  nor  a 
Morse  ? It  does  not  produce  them,  because 
nature  only  yields  to  genius,  and  genius  only 
is  revealed  in  liberty. 

In  fact,  the  whole  idea  of  Bakonine  is  a 
Utopia,  and  one  destitute  of  fancy,  a Utopia 
which  has  never  been  warmed  by  the  fire  of 
imagination.  I comprehend  the  great  Uto- 
pians who  have  written  and  published  a 
social  poem,  a poem  of  cosmogony.  I com- 
prehend them,  and  their  theories  appear  to 
me  like  the  galaxy  of  ideas  in  which  all 
the  undecided  vanishes  and  new  worlds  are 
condensed.  If  these  Utopians,  who  have 
sought  in  their  consciences  a new  society, 
have  done  no  more  than  sustain,  console, 
and  open  new  horizons,  they  have  done 
much  for  humanity.  They  have  joined  to 
our  sorrows  their  hopes.  In  this  way  their 
ideality  is  raised  above  all  times,  and  main- 
tains high  aspirations  toward  progress,  and 
revives  the  thirst  for  the  infinite.  The  social 
prophet  is  like  the  poet,  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  man,  and,  like  the  poet,  he  covers 
beneath  the  roseate  wings  of  his  prophetic 
thoughts  the  griefs  of  each  pulsation  of  life, 
and  the  pains  of  every  day  of  toil.  In  the 
biblical  world  the  prophet  created  the  idea 
of  Israel  which  gave  sustenance  to  a hun- 
dred generations.  In  like  manner  the  sibyl 
of  the  pagan  world  survived  above  the  altars 
of  Christianity  when  all  the  gods  were  dead. 
This  mysterious  woman  outlived  the  divin- 
ities, and  still  stands  resplendent  beneath 
me  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Catholicism,  because  she  hoped 
much.  In  every  epoch,  joined  to  every 
reality,  there  is  an  iris  of  these  illusions, 
which  promise  not  only  the  reform  which 
changes  society,  but  the  reform  which 
changes  the  world.  After  having  read  one 
of  those  apocalyptic  books,  I feel  my  tem- 
ples beating  with  new  force,  and  my  senti- 
ments widening  into  magic  hopes.  If  I look 
to  the  heavens,  it  seems  that  the  infinite  ex- 
pands within  my  eyes,  that  I hear  in  my  dull 
cars  the  vibrations  of  the  life  of  the  universe ; 
and  when  I consider  the  luminous  orbs,  the 


wandering  comets,  the  stars,  which  are  suns 
of  suns,  the  luminary  of  our  terrestrial  days, 
accompanied  by  its  rolling  planets,  which  in 
turn  drag  after  them  their  placid  satellites 
and  swarms  of  aerolites,  I feel  that  the  cos- 
mogonic forces  are  aiding  me  powerfully  in 
my  individual  progress,  and  that  the  mys- 
teries of  nature  and  of  the  spirit  reveal 
themselves  to  my  feeble  reason,  that  the 
heavens  are  blooming  as  if  universal 
spring,  that  the  Milky  Way  rains  drops  of 
mysterious  dew  upon  our  celestial  zones,  il- 
luminating them  with  new  stars,  and  that 
light  wings  of  resistance  are  growing  upon 
our  shoulders,  that  we  may  fly,  with  ecstasy 
in  our  eyes  and  the  truth  in  our  thought, 
from  world  to  world,  from  sun  to  sun,  in 
communication  with  all  their  inhabitants, 
devising  aspects  of  beauty  and  of  eternal 
truth  before  unknown,  hearing  the  ineffable 
harmonies  of  the  stars  and  the  combinations 
of  their  movements,  until  all  the  life  of  the 
cosmos  flows  back  upon  me  without  whelm- 
ing me ; and  without  feeling  my  reason  daz- 
zled, t can  see  the  transformations  of  my 
being  in  new  forms  of  the  spirit,  and  above 
my  spirit,  God,  animating  and  reproducing 
life  and  its  creations  eternally. 

But  what  is  the  ideal  of  Bakonine  f A 
communist  municipal  council,  subjected  in 
politics  to  an  irresponsible  czar,  and  in  ad- 
ministration to  an  unfeeling  bureaucracy. 
I have  myself  seen  him  mount  the  tribune 
of  the  Congress  of  Berne  and  coldly  explain 
his  Utopias  in  easy  but  jejune  language.  A 
legion  of  workmen  followed  him,  bent  on 
believing  that  their  position  could  not  be 
ameliorated  until  men  were  made  equal  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  a strong  state,  which 
would  cut  them  uniformly  by  the  pattern 
of  communist  combinations.  Several  Rus- 
sian youths  surrounded  him,  pale  as  death, 
feverish  and  hectic,  excited  almost  to  in- 
sanity, proposing  the  proclamation  of  athe- 
ism as  a dogma  of  democracy,  and  an  official 
armed  public  opposition  by  all  the  powers 
of  the  government  to  the  idea  of  God.  Some 
of  these  raving  nihilists  desired  to  see  an 
inqnisition  of  materialism  like  that  of  Philip 
II.,  which  should  persecute  the  deists,  a 
moral  slavery  of  conscience,  a violent  war 
against  ideas  which  can  no  more  be  coerced 
than  light  and  heat.  The  Russian  commu- 
nist passed  his  keen  and  sparkling  glance 
over  his  disciples,  like  a priest  over  his  be- 
lievers, and  directed  sardonic  sarcasms  at 
all  those  who  did  not  regard  as  the  best  of 
all  governments  the  government  of  our  con- 
vents, and  as  the  most  privileged  region  of 
the  earth  the  sad  and  sterile  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia. “ I desire,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  dem- 
ocrats of  Europe,  u a clear  and  decisive  reso- 
lution ; I desire  the  leveling  of  individuals 
and  of  classes,  because  without  this  there 
can  be  no  justice.  I am  a collectivist,  and 
therefore  demand  the  abolition  of  inherit- 
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ance.  If  you  have  any  other  measures,  give 
them  to  us;  in  default  of  this,  we  will  be- 
lieve that  you  have  only  called  the  laboring- 
men  together  to  fasten  new  chains  upon 
them.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  this  so- 
ciety is  found  in  the  collective  possession 
of  the  soil."  Jaclart  was  still  more  fanat- 
ical. His  words  were  uttered  in  great  ex- 
citement : “If  you  are  not  atheist,  you  are 
logically  tywts.  Far  from  being  leagued 
to  emancipate  the  peoples,  you  would  form 
a holy  alliance  against  revolutions.  Rather 
than  preserve  any  thing  of  the  ancient  social 
organization,  I would  prefer  an  irruption  of 
barbarians.” 

The  Congress  of  Berne,  faithful  represent- 
ative of  democracy  and  of  the  federal  re- 
public, could  in  no  way  accede  to  such  doc- 
trines. It  would  have  destroyed  the  work 
which  had  among  its  prophets  Dante  and 
Luther,  among  its  philosophers  Descartes 
and  Locke,  among  its  Baptists  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  among  its  soldiers  Washington  and 
Hoche.  It  would  have  trampled  tlpsse  in 
the  dust  of  nihilist  materialism.  When  the 
democrats  rejected  these  doctrines  the  Mus- 
covite publicist  rose  angrily,  called  together 
his  adherents,  directed  a few  threats  at  those 
whom  he  called  formalist  republicans,  and 
abandoned  the  hall,  saying  that  he  would 
from  that  day  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  workmen,  and  to  the  solution  of  the  so- 
cial problem  which  he  thought  comprised  in 
collectivism. 

One  year  later  an  important  congress  of 
laborers  took  place  in  Basle.  Bakonine  had 
fulfilled  his  threats,  had  infused  his  Musco- 
vite ideas  in  the  veins  of  the  Western  labor- 
iug-men.  His  theories  are  reduced  to  the 
following : 

1.  The  destruction  of  every  political  state. 

2.  Substitution  of  associations  of  work- 
men for  the  political  state. 

3.  Social  liquidation. 

4.  Collective  property  in  lands. 

5.  The  appropriation  in  common  of  all  the 
instruments  of  labor. 

6.  Atheism  in  religion,  materialism  in 
philosophy. 

These  theories  are  accepted  by  a large 
portion  of  the  European  working-men.  Do 
they  proceed  from  any  of  those  nations 
which  have  passed  through  all  the  phases 
of  civilization,  or  any  one  of  those  universi- 
ties which  have  sounded  all  the  depths  of 
science  ? No ; they  proceed  from  the  steppes 
of  Russia,  from  tribes  rotten  before  they 
were  ripe,  without  intelligence,  tormented 
by  shadows  which  chill  all  they  touch — from 
Russian  sectaries  lost  in  the  desert,  removed 
from  all  our  scientific  movements,  and  who, 
fleeing  from  the  intolerance  of  their  church 
and  the  tyranny  of  their  barbarous  czars, 
plunged  resolutely  into  nihilism,  the  suicide 
of  the  soul. 

The  theory  of  Bakonine  obeys  in  its  foun- 


dation a sentiment  analogous  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Sclavophilists.  These  sectaries 
believe  their  race  the  chosen,  race  of  liberty, 
as  the  Jews  believed  their  people  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  In  the  heart  of  such  patri- 
ots exist  ideas  which  repel  not  only  the  dom- 
ination but  the  influence  of  foreigners.  It 
would  appear  as  if  they  had  been  conquered 
like  the  Hungarians  and  the  Italians,  quar- 
tered like  the  people  of  Poland,  they,  the 
conquerors  and  the  tyrants  of  so  many  dead 
nationalities.  The  idea  of  the  Russian 
Sclavophilists  arose  in  mysticism,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  when  the  kings, 
excited  by  their  victories,  and  the  peoples, 
feverish  after  their  battles,  thought  revolu- 
tionary ideas  extinguished,  and  imagined 
it  was  possible  to  restore  the  Middle  Ages 
with  their  theocratic  and  military  aristocra- 
cies, their  soldier  kings,  their  pontiffs  medi- 
ating between  God  and  man,  between  heav- 
en and  the  great  powers  of  earth.  At  the 
same  time  arose  the  so-called  romantic 
school,  coinciding  with  this  tendency  of  des- 
pots, and  devoting  itself  in  Germany  to  rais- 
ing above  the  invention  of  printing,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  the  preaching  of 
Luther  and  the  irony  of  Cervantes,  the  stat- 
ues of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  paintings 
of  Raphael — above  that  Renaissance  which 
had  restored  to  the  spirit  its  life,  to  nature 
its  just  empire — a society  which  the  roman- 
ticists called  catholic  and  chivalrous,  when 
in  its  essence  it  was  military  and  slavish. 
Seduced  by  these  archaic  tendencies,  the 
Bohemians,  oppressed  by  Austria,  stretched 
out  their  arms  to  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  the  name  of  community  of  blood,  in  the 
name  of  the  Sclavic  race.  At  this  appeal 
the  Russians  remembered  that  they  were 
also  Sclaves,  brothers  of  the  oppressed,  and 
Alexander  a German,  the  brother  of  the  op- 
pressors. A movement  toward  the  times 
preceding  the  German  dynasty  revealed  it- 
self in  Russia.  In  the  view  of  these  arch*e- 
ologists,  the  Russian  religion,  heir  of  the 
Greek  spirit,  which  has  been  the  metaphys- 
ical and  dogmatic  spirit  of  Christianity ; the 
Sclavic  race,  with  its  enterprising  character, 
its  nervous  and  feminine  sensibility  united 
to  energies  truly  masculine,  with  its  talent 
for  assimilation,  in  which  all  ideas  peimr 
trate  without  losing  their  character,  as  t™ 
juices  of  the  earth  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  penetrate  the  blood ; the  municipal  tra- 
ditions of  the  Russian  peasantry,  who  gov- 
ern themselves  with  genuine  independence, 
and  live  in  perfect  community  of  interests 
— are  bases  of  the  true  political  and  social 
growth  interrupted  by  Germanism,  whose 
emperors,  with  their  mechanical  soldiers 
and  their  bureaucrat  machines,  have  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a people  stunted  in 
their  growth  the  leaden  covering  of  a cul- 
ture already  touched  with  irremediable  de- 
cadence. The  most  truly  Russian  city  is 
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Moscow,  a city  of  the  East,  with  its  gilded 
cupolas,  the  chief  city  of  the  ancient  Mus- 
covy ; while  St.  Petersburg,  founded  by  the 
sea  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  to  breathe 
more  readily  the  ideas  and  receive  more 
promptly  the  blood  of  the  Germans,  is  the 
city  which  has  set  above  the  Selavic  insti- 
tutions and  the  Sclavic  life  an  empire  of  for- 
eigners, which  makes  of  a race  of  freemen, 
in  its  aristocracy,  a crowd  of  courtiers,  and 
in  its  democracy  a herd  of  serfs.  To  restore 
Sclavism — this  is  the  whole  idea  of  the  Rus- 
sian traditionalist.  And  the  idea  of  Bako- 
nine  is  analogous  to  this — to  impose  upon  the 
West,  upon  that  land  where  the  loftiest  in- 
stitutions have  been  given  form  by  philoso- 
phers, and  put  in  practice  by  peoples,  the 
nihilist  doctrine  bom  in  the  inert  immensi- 
ty of  the  steppes,  which  have  never  yet  pro- 
duced one  of  those  marvelous  prophets  like 
Christ  and  Moses  and  Mohammed,  bora  in 
the  warm  deserts  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  by 
the  luminous  rivers  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  sea  of  the  arts  and  of  ideas ; and  under 
the  reign  of  nihilism — a sort  of  dogmatic 
theology  of  the  despair  produced  by  slavery 
— to  extend  the  Russian  municipality,  with 
its  community  of  land,  or  its  division  of  land 
by  lot,  like  that  existing  in  India,  which 
might  serve  as  the  beginning  of  a civiliza- 
tion in  leading-strings,  but  not  as  the  ideal 
or  the  hope  of  a civilization  like  ours,  which 
has  arrived  at  its  complete  maturity,  and 
which  has  acquired,  or  has  nearly  acquired, 
that  supreme  benefit,  the  alliance  of  order 
with  liberty,  of  stability  with  progress,  of 
democracy  with  law,  of  the  individual  with 
society,  in  the  serene  air  of  the  modern  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

This  party  of  the  Sclavophilists,  or  Scla- 
vonophilists,  as  others  call  them,  is  a party 
which  has  very  great  influence  in  the  desti- 
nies of  Russia.  In  Russia  Sclavism  is  direct- 
ed against  the  influence  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
its  court.  Outside  of  Russia  it  is  directed 
against  the  Austrians,  who  rule  over  the 
Czechs,  and  the  Hungarians,  who  govern  an- 
other branch  of  the  Sclavic  family.  When- 
ever there  is  a conflict  between  France  and. 
Germany  the  Sclavophilists  place  themselves* 
on  the  side  of  France,  because  Germany  is 
the  target  of  their  historic  resentments. 
But  in  reality  they  detest  the  whole  civil- 
ization of  the  West,  on  account  of  its  con- 
trast with  their  patriarchal  tribes.  Moscow 
was  the  natural  residence  of  this  sect.  In 
the  year  1840  came  to  the  holy  city  a Croat 
adventurer  named  Gay,  appealing  to  the 
Russian  sentiment  to  defend  and  protect 
him  against  the  oppressors  of  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia.  An  enormous  sum  was  given  to 
this  apostle,  and  at  a splendid  banquet  of- 
fered to  him  were  pronounced  in  verses, 
amidst  the  clanging  of  glasses,  these  terrible 
words : “ Let  us  drink  till  we  are  drunk  the 
blood  of  Magyars  and  of  Germans.7’  A wag- 


gish fellow,  hearing  this  proposition,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  ridicule  it  with  the  follow- 
ing sally : “ Gentlemen,  excuse  me ; I am 
going  to  leave  you  for  a few  moments.  My 
landlord  is  a German;  I am  going  to  kill 
him  with  this  table-knife,  and  will  return  in 
a moment.”  This  buffoonery,  while  it  pro- 
voked some  to  anger,  provoked  others  to 
great  indignation,  so  deeply  rooted  is  this 
national  fanaticism  in  Russia. 

Against  these  reactionary  tendencies  ap- 
peared a man  of  extraordinary  talent- — 
Tchedayeff.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1838. 
This  man,  depressed,  melancholy,  unable  to 
forget  the  multitude  of  exiles  buried  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  whose  lamentations  were 
always  in  his  ears,  whose  sorrows  in  his 
heart-,  feeling  himself,  like  them,  smothered 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  despotism, 
nervously  seized  his  pen  and  traced  by  the 
light  of  his  anger  an  elegy  of  Russian  des- 
peration. In  his  eyes  this  Russia,  so  flat- 
tered by  the  Sclavophilists,  was  nothing 
more  in  the  European  world  than  a horrible 
exception,  a poisonous  lake  at  whose  mi- 
asmatic borders  the  reason  of  a whole  people 
had  fallen  asleep  and  the  blood  of  a whole 
race  had  been  corrupted.  This  sufferer  in 
the  Russian  hell,  who  had  the  courage  to 
write  an  audacious  protest  against  the  eter- 
nity of  his  punishment,  merited  what  has 
been  said  of  him  by  a great  poet : “In  Rome 
he  would  have  been  Brutus,  in  Athens  Peri- 
cles, but  under  the  yoke  of  despotism  he  was 
not,  he  could  not  be,  more  than  a simple  of- 
ficer of  hussars.”  The  emperor,  at  the  sight 
of  a man  of  such  audacity,  who  dared  to  in- 
sult the  nation  which  was  the  heir-loom  of 
his  despotism,  had  him  officially  declared  in- 
sane. Every  Sunday  a doctor  and  a police- 
man came  to  certify  that  the  great  writer 
continued  in  a state  of  dangerous  monoma- 
nia. This  madman  was  a man  of  tall  stat- 
ure, of  aristocratic  air  and  refined  manners, 
dressed  with  elegance,  saluted  by  all  with 
respect.  In  his  face,  of  a waxen  pallor,  in 
his  eyes,  sombre  as  a Northern  sky,  in  his 
lips,  always  contracted  by  a bitter  smile,  in 
his  epigrammatic  conversation,  you  could 
see  the  image  of  a great  melancholy,  which 
sometimes  separated  him  from  society  like  a 
hermit,  and  at  other  times  plunged  him  like 
a shipwrecked  man  in  the  wave  of  passions 
and  the  storms  of  the  world.  Wandering  in 
the  streets  of  Moscow  with  the  sinister  as- 
pect of  a ghost,  he  sometimes  took  refuge  in 
silence,  as  if  he  had  renounced  all  communi- 
cation of  his  thoughts,  and  at  other  times 
gave  free  rein  to  his  satirical  spirit,  and 
laughed  at  every  thing  in  the  Muscovite  life, 
its  religious  and  social  servitude.  There  is 
in  Moscow  a great  bell,  w hich  cracked  at  the 
first  blow,  and  made  it  necessary  to  take 
away  the  clapper.  This  great  and  tongueless 
bell  was,  in  the  fancy  of  the  liberal  writer, 
a symbol  of  this  immense  Russian  people, 
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occupying  a vast  portion  of  the  earth,  hut 
mute,  forbidden  to  hold  an  idea  in  its  intel- 
ligence or  a word  on  its  lips,  sealed  by  des- 
potism. Thus  Tehedayeff,  attributing  this 
Russian  slavery  to  the  orthodox  religion, 
deserted  the  Byzantine  altars  and  embraced 
the  democratic  Catholicism  preached  by  La- 
mennais  and  Lacordaire,  modifying  it  with 
the  naturalism  of  Schelling,  which  was  fall 
of  religious  and  mystical  ideas.  The  Word 
had  been  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  idea 
in  human  life ; the  Word,  the  eternal  revela- 
tion of  thought  by  speech,  had  elevated  the 
darkened  human  conscience  like  a luminous 
Host  in  the  temple  of  space,  over  the  gigan- 
tic altar  of  earth.  “And  this  immense  Rus- 
sian territory,”  said  the  writer,  “ is  peopled 
by  an  innumerable  race  who  are  forbidden 
to  speak,  and  yet  give  themselves  the  name 
of  Sclave — a name  which  in  its  most  genu- 
ine etymology  means  the  Word.”  And,  in 
fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  comprehend  all  the 
virtue  of  human  speech — all  the  force  and 
efficacy  for  the  progress  of  the  world — which 
is  possessed  by  those  sounds  merely  articu- 
lated by  the  lips  and  vanishing  in  the  air ; 
it  can  not  be  understood  how  it  penetrates 
to  the  depths  of  the  intellect,  how  it  moves 
and  elevates  the  will,  how  it  opens  new  ho- 
rizons in  time  and  inaugurates  new  ages  in 
history,  how  it  converts  into  men  the  petri- 
factions of  races  sunk  in  despotism — this 
miracle  can  not  be  comprehended  until  we 
look  at  the  means  employed  by  tyrants  for 
impeding  the  diffusion  of  this  generating 
light  and  heat,  and  the  power  with  which, 
in  the  end,  human  speech  overcomes  every 
thing,  and,  although  so  fragile,  so  light,  so 
ethereal,  buries  its  persecutors  with  all  their 
bravos  and  all  their  armies.  The  Word 
spoken  in  the  desert  always  raises  a Moses, 
and  the  Pharaohs  who  persecute  it,  who 
think  that  with  their  swords  they  can  reach 
the  prophet,  are  miserably  drowned  in  the 
tide  raised  by  the  Word. 

Therefore,  when  men  can  not  exercise 
their  faculty  of  speech,  and  communicate 
with  each  other  with  regard  to  political  and 
religious  problems,  they  seek  a historical 
problem,  an  archaeological  problem,  and  de- 
vote to  it  the  conflicts  of  their  intellects, 
and  around  it  spring  up  the  strifes  of  party, 
and  in  it  are  included  all  discussions  of 
social  systems.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  I 
explain  to  myself  the  existence  of  the  Scla- 
vophilists  in  Russia,  and  that  of  their  op- 
ponents. The  orthodox  Sclavophilists  are 
like  our  traditionalist  party,  and  this  exist- 
ence of  a traditionalist  party  in  Russia  has 
an  advantage,  because  it  occasions  the  rise 
of  an  opposition  party  of  progress.  It  is  the 
essential  condition  of  human  nature.  An 
idea  never  is  planted  without  its  opposing 
idea  being  planted  immediately  afterward. 
From  the  opposition  of  ideas  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  forces  results  at  the  same  time  the 


equilibrium  of  the  celestial  mechanism  and 
of  the  human  reason.  Thus  history  march- 
es among  radical  oppositions  until  contra- 
dictions are  resolved  and  raised  to  mysteri- 
ous harmonies.  Our  breath  and  the  breath 
of  the  plants,  which  are  the  opposite  of 
each  other,  need  and  complete  each  other. 

With  the  antagonisms  of  ideas  the  same 
thing  happens.  The  peoples  may  cherish 
Utopias,  but  despots  also  dally  with  Utopias 
of  authority,  and  one  of  the  wildest  Utopias 
of  authority  is  that  of  attaining  a unity  of  $ 
faith,  of  religious  and  metaphysical  belief 
For  this  they  have  employed  their  theo- 
cratic aristocracies,  supported  often  by  their 
legions  of  inquisitors.  And  nature  has 
avenged  itself  of  these  criminal  dreams, 
raising  up  by  the  side  of  every  dogma  its 
heresy,  by  the  side  of  every  church  its  sect 
of  dissenters,  by  the  side  of  every  priest  his 
tribune,  by  the  side  of  every  idea,  through 
the  irrepressible  force  of  discussion,  the  rad- 
ically opposite  idea.  And  so  by  the  side  of 
the  orthodox  and  reactionary  Sclavophilists 
appear  the  republican  and  socialist  Scla- 
vophilists. 

They  have  three  men  prominent  above 
all  others — Komekof,  the  dialectician ; Kire- 
yefski,  the  mystic;  Aksakof,  the  fanatic. 
Komekof  was  a Muscovite  of  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  character,  of  prodigious  memory ; a 
fanciful  poet,  strong  in  argument,  indefati- 
gable in  debate ; always  ready  for  the  com- 
bat, and  last  in  the  retreat ; armed  with  syl- 
logisms and  invectives,  with  poetical  tra- 
ditions and  insoluble  dilemmas ; now  forti- 
fied in  science,  and  now  wandering  in  mys- 
ticism ; whose  only  object  seemed  to  be  to 
demonstrate  in  all  his  conversation  that 
human  reason  was  attacked  with  incurable 
blindness  for  understanding  the  truth,  and 
the  human  will  with  incurable  impotency 
for  accomplishing  good,  there  being  no  re- 
source on  earth  but  the  invocation  of  the 
help  of  God,  whose  organ  is  the  Greek 
Church,  depository  of  the  Divine  spirit  and 
Divine  word.  Kireyefski,  with  his  brother, 
represented  mysticism,  ecstasy.  Humani- 
tarian philosophers  at  one  time,  a series  of 
terrible  misfortunes  had  thrown  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  where  they  suffered  and  de- 
spaired like  lost  sailors  on  desert  reefs  who 
have  fled  from  a sudden  death  to  meet  a lin- 
gering one.  They  were  like  two  monks ; they 
wandered  from  church  to  church,  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  images,  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion, lost  in  mystic  prayers ; and  when  they 
had  concluded  their  pious  exercises,  looking 
at  each  other  with  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
they  would  say,  “ Soon  our  only  desires  will 
be  fulfilled ; soon  we  shall  arrive  at  the  eter- 
nal rest  of  death.”  Aksakof  represented  ac- 
tion. His  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  he 
believed  he  found  in  the  fields  of  Russia  the 
granite  for  the  foundation  of  a perfect  so- 
ciety, and  in  reaction  toward  the  times, 
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which  were  truly  Russian , the  only  means 
of  strengthening  the  character  and  enlight- 
ening the  intelligence  of  his  race.  To  show 
the  hate  he  bore  to  every  thing  Western  he 
went  dressed  in  the  Muscovite  fashion,  with 
flowing  pantaloons  gathered  in  high  boots, 
a tunic  buttoned  after  the  manner  of  the 
peasantry,  a tall  fur  cap,  which  gave  him, 
like  Rousseau  in  his  later  extravagancies, 
the  aspect  of  an  Armenian  or  a Persian.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  must  have 
been  his  hate  of  the  West  which  carried  him 
to  such  puerile  extremes.  Peter  I.,  who  had 
traveled  in  England  and  Holland  in  the 
track  of  civilization  and  of  labor,  was  to 
him  an  object  of  invincible  repugnance.  He 
saw  nothing  in  him  but  the  disturber  of  the 
Russian  life,  the  assassin,  like  Philip  II.,  of 
his  own  son,  the  cruel  executioner  who  de- 
lighted in  the  torments  and  the  death  of 
his  victims,  the  plagiarist  of  the  West,  the 
founder  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  anti -Musco- 
vite city,  the  seraglio  of  courtesans,  the 
workshop  of  the  Germans.  And  this  horror 
which  he  felt  for  Peter  I.  was  still  more  in- 
tense toward  Peter  III.,  toward  Catherine 
II.,  Germans  by  disposition  and  origin,  the 
founders  of  the  German  dynasty  which  still 
oppressed  the  Russians.  The  entire  life  of 
Aksakof  was  passed  in  the  vindication  of  the 
national  spirit.  The  mbre  he  studied  his- 
tory the  more  his  fanaticism  grew.  His 
passion  disturbed  him ; his  excessive  zeal 
for  his  country  darkened  his  clear  intelli- 
gence. He  believed  that  the  development 
of  popular  life  was  exclusively  Russian,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  greater  illusion. 
The  Scandinavians  formed  Russia  into  a 
principality,  the  Mongols  into  an  empire. 
The  city  of  Novgorod  enjoyed  a power  which 
afterward  passed  to  Moscow,  and  Moscow 
retained  it  until  compelled  to  cede  it  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Tartar,  the  Cossack,  the 
Asiatic  Scythian,  have  brought  a great  va- 
riety into  the  Russian  life.  And  these  influ- 
ences of  the  East  were  not  the  only  ones 
which  formed  a people  so  great,  an  empire 
so  vast  as  the  Russian  people  and  empire. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
it  is  only  among  Southern  peoples  that  great 
invasions  take  place.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
that  conquest  is  attracted  by  the  aroma  of 
our  orange  flowers,  by  the  clearness  of  our 
skies,  by  the  magic  of  our  coasts  sparkling 
with  dazzling  brilliancy,  by  the  plastic 
beauty  of  those  sirens  whose  names  are 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  crowned  vrith  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  and  cradled  by  the  sound- 
ing waves  of  the  artistic  Mediterranean. 
But  history  teaches  us  that  the  glacial 
steppes,  the  eternal  nights,  the  dull  shad- 
ows of  the  North,  have  also  been  traversed 
by  continual  invasions ; that  from  this  trans- 
lation of  races,  and  this  incessant  communi- 
cation of  commerce  or  war,  sooner  or  later 
results  the  vivid  quickening  of  new  peo- 


pies.  Consequently  to  re-establish  Russia 
in  its  easiest  existence,  as  the  Sclavophi- 
lists  wish,  was  mere  madness. 

The  dbnstellation  in  which  Belinski  was 
philosophy,  Granovski  history,  Ogareff  the 
apostolate,  Hertzen  fancy,  and  Bakonine  ac- 
tion, desired  something  else.  They  desired 
to  bring  to  Russia  the  liberal,  democratic 
institutions  of  the  West,  and  to  the  West  the 
social  solutions  and  the  spirit  of  Russia.  We 
must  say  this  in  honor  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionist. He  has  traversed  all  the  spheres 
of  life,  and  has  brought  to  all  an  equal  pas- 
sion for  his  ideal.  From  secret  societies  to 
the  public  saloons  of  Russia,  thence  to  the 
Parisian  clubs ; from  the  clubs  of  Paris  to  the 
barricades  of  Germany,  to  tho  Austrian  pris- 
ons, to  the  Russian  fortresses,  the  mines  of 
Siberia ; from  the  mines  of  Siberia  across  the 
Pacific  to  the  United  States,  thence  to  Switz- 
erland and  its  congress,  to  Belgium,  to  Lon- 
i don  and  the  International,  to  the  late  revo- 
lutions of  Lyons  and  Marseilles — his  one 
thought  has  been  to  found  the  Sclavic  com- 
munist tribe  in  the  midst  of  civilized  Europe. 
In  vain  have  we  told  him  that  communism 
is  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion ; that  this  social  form  is  only  found  in 
the  origin  of  societies  and  in  the  cradle  of 
sects ; that  we  are  going  to  re-establish  the 
human  personality  in  all  its  essence  and  all  its 
right,  and  not  to  imprison  it  in  the  bosom  of 
nature  like  an  embryo ; that  collective  prop- 
erty is  the  property  of  the  first  Christian 
churches  and  of  the  latest  Catholic  convents; 
that  no  emancipation  is  possible  for  the  peo- 
ple unless  liberty  is  saved  in  all  its  extent, 
and,  as  the  root  of  our  liberties,  property 
in  all  its  purity.  Bakonine  continues  to  in- 
fuse into  the  veins  of  the  West  a Utopian 
idea,  an  idea,  in  my  opinion,  fundamental- 
ly reactionary,  which,  if  admitted,  would 
carry  us  back  to  ancient  times,  and  reduce 
us  to  a lot  which  is  to-day  that  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant — perpetual  infancy. 

There  is  a general  belief  that  revolution- 
ary ideas  had  not  during  tho  previous  reign 
in  Russia  penetrated  farther  than  the  salons 
and  among  the  few  6migr6s  who  had  become 
Western  in  thought  and  spirit.  The  com- 
mon impression  is  that  repression  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  human  spirit.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  nothing  which  shows  more 
clearly  the  uselessness  of  repression  than  the 
study  of  the  ihefficacy  of  despotism  in  Russia 
against  the  force  of  ideas.  Those  mysteri- 
ous rays  of  light  have  traversed  all  obstacles ; 
against  them  the  thick  walls  of  Muscovite 
tyranny  become  transparent  as  crystal;  at 
every  step  a secret  republican  society  is  dis- 
covered, and  in  every  society  a political  con- 
spiracy. Mr.  Lipraud,  speaking  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  years  1849  and  1850  in  a se- 
cret report,  said,  “ The  scholars  of  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  have  lost  their  heads ; satu- 
rated with  extravagant  systems,  every  word, 
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every  line  which  issues  from  them  is  full  of 
those  pernicious  doctrines  whose  terrible  con- 
sequences they  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand.” In  another  document  presfeited  to 
General  Nabokoff  with  regard  to  the  same 
conspiracies  occur  these  words:  “Abandon- 
ing themselves  blindly  to  Utopias,  they  be- 
lieved themselves  called  to  found  anew  all 
the  social  life  of  humanity.  Ready  to  con- 
vert themselves  into  apostles  and  martyrs  of 
this  unhappy  deception,  every  thing  may  be 
expected  from  such  men  ; no  obstacles  stand 
in  their  way,  because  in  their  opinion  they 
are  not  working  for  themselves  but  for  hu- 
manity, and  in  their  labors  they  look  not  to 
the  present,  but  to  the  future.”  “ I was  sur- 
prised,” says  a certain  officer  of  the  guard, 
“ in  a visit  made  to  my  nephew  in  a large 
school  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  find  him  reading 
the  ‘Economic  Contradictions’  of  Proud- 
hon. Having  asked  him  in  a tone  of  se- 
verity how  he  procured  such  a book,  he  said, 
‘ I received  it  from  one  of  my  comrades ; ev- 
ery body  has  it.*”  We  read  this  statement 
in  a pamphlet  signed  Jscander:  “Russia 
seems  tranquil  because  she  is  immovable 
under  a shroud.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix 
the  precise  day  of  the  rise  of  revolutionary 
ideas  in  Russia,  but  they  are  about  to  assume 
greater  scope,  to  take  on  a new  and  peculiar 
form.”  Bakonine  said,  in  one  of  the  pam- 
phlets published  after  his  captivity,  “The 
Russian  people  does  not  consider  itself  hap- 
py ; it  is  governed  by  a foreign  hand,  by  sov- 
ereigns of  German  origin  who  do  not  under- 
stand either  the  needs  or  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  whose  policy,  a mixture  of 
Mongolian  brutality  and  German  pedantry, 
excludes  every  national  sentiment;  so  that, 
deprived  of  political  rights,  we  have  not  even 
those  natural  liberties  enjoyed  by  civilized 
peoples,  and  which  permit  men  to  live  in 
harmony  with  their  own  native  character, 
and  to  gratify  fully  the  instincts  of  their 
race.” 


“IL  BACIO.” 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

R.  ADOLPHUS  RANTHORPE  was  one 
of  the  magnates  of  London  literature. 
He  was  a romancist  and  a dramatist.  He 
was  in  every  way  an  immense  success.  He 
was  born  in  the  purple  of  literature.  His 
father  had  been  a wealthy  patron  of  poor 
poets  and  story-tellers ; the  son  became  a 
story-teller  on  his  own  account.  Now  Adol- 
phus Rauthorpe  would  have  been  a wealthy 
man  though  all  his  novels  had  followed  the 
fate  of  Jean  Paul’s  first,  and  “ gone  off  like 
wild-fire  as  waste  paper.”  But  to  him  who 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  Mr.  Ranthorpe’s 
novels  and  plays  were  a great  success. 
Money  rolled  in  to  him  as  to  Dumas.  He 
had  the  critics  and  the  public  too — the  crit- 
ics because  they  all  knew  him  personally 


and  were  attached  to  him,  and  perhaps, 
too,  because  he  kept  open  house  and  gave 
such  splendid  dinners.  At  his  little  festi- 
vals, I am  told,  you  have  twelve  wine-glass- 
es beside  each  plate.  The  true  Amphitryon, 
the  really  great  novelist,  beyond  doubt,  is 
the  novelist  who  sets  twelve  wine-glasses 
beside  your  plate.  For  myself,  I don’t  care 
much  about  Ranthorpe’s  novels;  I don’t  see 
any  thing  in  them.  But  I confess  to  having 
heard  that  he  disparaged  one  of  my  own  lit- 
tle works,  and  I don’t  dine  at  his  house — in 
fact,  I have  not  been  asked. 

The  public  admire  Ranthorpe’s  novels  be- 
cause he  tells  a fine  story,  with  a vigorous 
current  of  life  rushing  through  it  like  a 
healthy  breeze,  and  full  of  that  old  romantic 
emotion  about  true  love  and  courage  sur- 
mounting difficulty,  and  passion  stronger 
than  death,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which 
sets  the  great  child-like  heart  of  the  big 
public  throbbing,  and  fills  its  great  soft  eyes 
with  tears.  To  say  the  truth,  although  I 
myself  disparage  the  merit  of  Ranthorpe’s 
works  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  yet 
if  I take  one  up  I can’t  put  it  down  until  I 
have  got  to  the  end  of  it ; and  whenever  the 
hero  does  something  splendid  for  love  of  the 
heroine,  or  vice  versa , I find  myself  positively 
wishing  I was  that  hero.  But,  of  course,  to 
compare  that  sort  of  thing  with  the  thought- 
ful and  intellectual  masterpieces  of  Slowboy, 
or  the  profound  psychological  studies  of 
Barnacles,  or  the  less  appreciated  but  still 
more  refined  and  impressive  works  of — well, 
it’s  no  use  mentioning  names!  Ranthorpe 
is  anyhow  a great  success  and  a rich  man, 
with  a country  house  and  a mansion  in 
Berkeley  Square,  London. 

In  his  study  in  this  mansion  sat  Ran- 
thorpe one  spring  day.  He  was  a big  man, 
some  fifty-four  years  of  age,  dark-haired, 
with  a large  beard,  and  not  one  faintest 
shadow  of  gray  in  hair  or  beard.  He  wore 
a shabby  old  velvet  coat  with  big  pockets, 
and  he  was  now  waiting  for  an  idea. 

His  servant  told  him  a young  man  wished 
to  see  him.  The  young  man  would  not  give 
his  name,  but  declared  he  must  see  the  great 
author.  The  great  author  grumbled,  groan- 
ed, turned  uneasily  in  his  chair,  threw  down 
his  pen,  and,  as  usual,  consented  to  be  inter- 
rupted. 

A slender  young  man  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  with  a pale,  eager  face,  deep,  dark 
eyes,  and  a small  mustache — the  brand  of 
the  race  of  artist  stamped  on  every  linea- 
ment and  member  from  forehead  to  fingers — 
entered  the  room.  He  was  carelessly  dress- 
ed, but  there  was  an  ease  about  him  which 
banished  every  appearance  of  shabbiness. 
He  carried  a book  in  his  hand,' at  the  sight 
of  which  Mr.  Ranthorpe  shuddered. 

“ Mr.  Rauthorpe,”  the  visitor  began,  “ I 
am  one  of  your  devoted  cyimirers.  Your 
works  have  made  me!  They  have  aroused 
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in  me  an  ambition  and  a knowledge  of  what 
I can  do.  You  have  brought  me  up  to  Lon- 
don, through  your  books.” 

Mr.  Ranthorpe  bowed,  but  could  not  say 
he  felt  very  glad  of  this. 

“ My  name,”  the  young  man  went  on,  “ is 
Hayward — Philip  Hayward.  I am  alone  in 
the  world,  and  I have  come  up  to  London  to 
make  a fame ! Therefore  I have  presented 
myself  at  once  to  you  as  my  teacher  and 
chief.” 

Mr.  Ranthorpe  bowed  again,  and  asked, 
“ Have  you  any  friends  in  London  V 9 

“ None — except  you .” 

Ranthorpe  smiled,  but  was  rather  touched 
by  this  boyish  kind  of  confidence. 

“ Have  you  no  one  to  give  you  a helping 
hand  ?” 

“ No  one  but  God  and  you.” 

Ranthorpe  was  tempted  to  repeat  the  old 
bonmot  to  the  effect  that  no  one  could  have 
two  patrons  who  had  less  influence  in  Lon- 
don. But  he  did  not,  for  the  thing  was  be- 
coming rather  serious. 

“ Excuse  the  bluntness  of  my  question: 
have  you  any  money  t” 

“Oh  yes,  plenty  I never  would  have 
come  even  to  you  if  I had  any  fear  of  being 
taken  for  a beggar.  I have  sold  every  thing 
I could  spare,  and  I have  a hundred  and  odd 
pounds  left.  I live  on  very  little,  and  I hope 
to  be  in  the  way  to  make  a fortune  and  fame 
before  all  that  is  spent.” 

Ranthorpe  smiled  sadly.  Fortune  and 
fame  so  soon ! A fortune  to  be  made  in  lit- 
erature by  a novice  before  he  had  spent  one 
hundred  pounds ! 

“ You  have  already  published  something  ?” 
Ranthorpe  said,  glancing  at  the  book  which 
his  young  visitor  carried. 

“Yes;  I have  published  this — a sort  of 
philosophical  story,  or  prose  poem.” 

“ Was  it  a success  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  young  man,  boldly.  “I 
didn’t  expect  it  to  be.” 

“ Ah,  too  good  for  the  dull  world ! I see. 
We  all  begin  that  way.  Did  the  critics  at- 
tack it  t” 

“No;  not  exactly.” 

“ Was  it  reviewed  at  all  f” 

“ Hardly ; two  or  three  short  notices ; faint 
praise.” 

“ No  condemnation,  no  censure,  no  sensa- 
tion at  all  t” 

“ None.” 

Ranthorpe  thought  this  a very  desperate 
case. 

“ Tell  me  frankly,”  he  said,  “ why  you 
think  you  are  likely  to  succeed  in  literature. 
Remember,  you  have  actually  been  in  the 
field ; you  have  had  your  chance.  I have 
known  fellows  whose  first  attempt  lay  for 
years  mouldering,  from  mere  want  of  a pub- 
lisher ; but  when  the  thing  came  out  at  last 
it  made  a hit.  Now  your  first  attempt  has 
been  out — how  long  ?” 


“ More  than  a year.” 

#“  Yes ; and  I,  who  am  concerned  in  noth- 
ing but  literature,  never  heard  of  it  or  you. 
Excuse  me  if  I speak  plainly ; it’s  best  and 
honestest.  Come,  now ; this  first  attempt  is 
clearly  a failure.  Why  do  you  think  the 
next  is  likely  to  be  a success,  or  the  next  f” 

“ Will  you  look  at  my  book  ?” 

“My  good  fellow,  what’s  the  use  of  my 
looking  at  your  book  f I can’t  order  a new 
edition,  and  make  it  pay.  If  you  have  to  live 
by  literature,  you  must  write  for  the  public 
or  the  critics,  or  both.  The  public  and  the 
critics  would  not  have  this  book,  it  seems.” 

“I  only  came  to  ask  you  to  look  at  my 
book,  Mr.  Ranthorpe.” 

“ I suppose  so.  I guessed  as  much  from 
the  first.  Well,  hand  it  over.  Let’s  have 
a look.” 

Ranthorpe  took  the  little  volume.  He 
had  a wonderful  way  of  getting  the  meaning 
and  value  of  a book  into  his  mind  in  a mo- 
ment. He  used  to  say,  “ I haven’t  time  to 
read.  I tear  the  heart  out  of  a book,  and 
then  put  it  away.” 

The  young  man  watched  him  with  a glow- 
ing cheek  and  eager,  kindling  eyes.  The 
confidence  which  had  carried  him  on  so  far 
seemed  to  desert  him  during  this  awful  or- 
deal. The  great  author  was  actually  look- 
ing at  the  pages  of  his  first  effort.  Ran- 
thorpe was  thus  occupied  for  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  study  opened, 
and  a pretty,  brown -haired  girl  came  in. 
She  was  so  pretty  and  graceful,  her  eyes  were 
so  animated  and  sparkliug,  her  hair  was  so 
rich  in  its  curling  masses,  that  our  poor  Hay- 
ward forgot  even  his  first  literary  venture 
and  its  ordeal  as  he  looked  at  her.  He  rose, 
from  his  chair.  She  was  about  to  draw  back, 
seeing  the  stranger,  when  her  father,  with- 
out looking  at  her,  made  a peculiar  motion 
with  his  hand.  She  smiled,  blushed,  looked 
a little  embarrassed,  but  remained  standing 
just  as  she  was,  and  said  not  a word.  She 
kej)t  the  very  attitude  of  attempted  retreat, 
and  looked  as  graceful  as  Canova’s  “ Dan- 
cing Girl.”  The  young  man  assumed  that 
he  had  better  keep  silence  too,  and  remain 
standing,  and  he  did  so ; but,  instead  of  fix- 
ing his  eyes  now  on  the  great  author,  he 
glanced  every  moment  furtively  at  the  pret- 
ty girl.  The  moment  was  delicious,  but  em- 
barrassing. 

“ There !”  said  Ranthorpe,  after  five  min 
utes  more  had  passed,  and  he  put  down  the 
volume.  “ That  will  do,  Charlie ; I release 
you. — I am  great  in  discipline  in  this  room, 
Mr.  Hayward.  If  my  daughter  ventures  in 
while  I am  reading  any  thing  that  requires 
attention  I make  a sign,  and  then  she  knows 
that  she  isn’t  to  speak,  she  isn’t  to  go  away 
— for  that  would  only  distract  me  again — 
and  she  isn’t  to  rustle  her  dress.  She  is  a 
good  girl,  and  does  as  she  is  told.  Charlie, 
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this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Hay  ward,  a new  friend 
of  mine.'* 

“ I am  afraid  you  thought  me  very  rude 
and  awkward,  Mr.  Hayward,”  said  Charlie 
(otherwise  Charlotte);  “but  papa's  orders 
are  imperative  in  this  room.  Any  where  else 
I can  generally  have  my  own  way,  but  here 
he  is  supreme.” 

“ Well,  Charlie,  now  that  you  may  speak, 
what  is  it,  love  f” 

“ I only  came  to  ask  you  about  luncheon, 
dear.  Shall  you  be  at  home  t” 

“ Yes,  certainly.  Mr.  Hayward  will  take 
luncheon  with  us.” 

“ Charlie”  bowed  to  the  visitor,  gave  him 
a friendly  smile  which  meant  welcome,  and 
escaped.  Her  smile  was  wonderfully  like 
that  of  her  father.  The  young  author  had 
not  been  able  to  say  a word.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  thought  himself  a fooL 

“ Well,  Mr.  Hayward,”  said  the  great  au- 
thor, “ I think  I have  read  enough  of  this  to 
form  an  opinion.” 

For  a moment  Charlie  ceased  to  inhabit 
the  mind  of  our  youth.  He  awaited  the  sen- 
tence in  eagerness  and  awe. 

“ Yes,  I think  I can  judge.  I don't  won- 
der it  failed.  You  affect  obscurity,  thinking 
it  fine,  no  doubt — young  men  always  do; 
a great  mistake,  for  young  men  have  no  ! 
thoughts  that  are  worth  people's  groping 
after.  All  the  thinking  parts,  the  philo- 
sophic parts,  of  the  book  are  poor  and  thin 
stuff,  mere  rubbish*  Every  body  who  isn't 
a downright  idiot  has  thought  all  the  same 
kind  of  thing,  but  that  isn't  any  reason  why 
it  should  be  put  into  print.  I indorse  the 
verdict  of  the  public  as  to  this  book — as  a 
book,  observe.  It  ought  to  be  a failure ; but 
— don't  be  alarmed — I don't  say  that  you 
ought  to  be  a failure.” 

The  young  man's  heart  had  almost  stood 
still  with  a shock  of  grief  and  pain.  A faint 
gleam  of  hope  now  bade  it  beat  again. 

“ No ; there  are  sparkles  of  fancy  here  and 
there — and  of  humor  too,  when  you  are  off 
your  philosophy — which  do  promise,  Tjry 
your  hand  next  at  a mere  story — a story  of 
common  life,  but  with  a lyric  dash  of  pas- 
sion in  it.  I shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were 
to  succeed.  I am  not  too  hopeful,  for  I have 
seen  rather  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing ; 
but,  at  least,  I know  of  no  reason  which  for- 
bids you  to  succeed.  Come,  I can't  say  any 
t bing  more : and  now  what  do  you  want  me 
to  do  for  you  T” 

“ Nothing  more,  Mr.  Ranthorpe.  You  have 
done  enough  already.  You  confirm  my  faith 
in  myself — you  encourage  me  to  live!” 

Ranthorpe  smiled.  Some  people  are  easi- 
ly encouraged,  he  thought,  especially  when 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  beforehand. 

“ Well,  then,”  he  asked,  “ what  are  you  going  , 
to  do  for  yourself!”  | 

“ To  begin  a new  work  this  very  evening.” 

“ What  is  it  to  be  about  ?” 


“ I don't  know  yet.  The  idea  will  come, 
I am  sure.” 

“ Good ! If  you  have  any  genius,  trust  to 
it.  When  the  first  three  chapters  are  done, 
let  me  see  them.  Now  let  us  have  lunch- 
eon, and  then  we  must  both  of  us  set  to  our 
work.” 

That  was  a wonderful  day  for  young  Phil- 
ip Hayward.  To  have  spoken  with  the 
great  author  would  have  been  something — 
indeed,  a pride  and  delight ; to  have  been 
encouraged  to  go  on  in  literature  by  him 
was  the  rich  fulfillment  of  a wild  dream; 
to  sit  at  his  table  and  be  talked  to  by  Ran- 
thorpe as  a friend  wras  beyond  words ; but  to 
sit  next  to  Ranthorpe's  daughter  was  sim- 
ply ecstasy.  Poor  Philip  Hayward  was  in  a 
dream  for  the  hour  which  thus  passed  away. 

Ranthorpe  was  a charming  companion — 
fresh,  boyish,  full  of  humor  and  good  spirits. 
As  for  the  daughter,  young  Hayward  was 
madly  in  love  with  Charlie  before  he  left 
the  house.  She  was  Ranthorpe's  only  child, 
and  he  was  a widower. 

The  successful  author  took  a great  liking 
to  the  young  man,  and  invited  him  to  his 
house  again  and  again.  He  could  have  found 
him  ample  opportunity  of  making  a little 
money  by  writing  for  the  magazines,  but 
Philip  Hayward  firmly  declined  doing  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  said  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  try  one  book  more,  and  do  his 
very  best,  and  that  nothing  should  distract 
him  from  that  purpose.  “ If  this  is  a fail- 
ure, Mr.  Ranthorpe,”  he  said,  “ I’ll  suppli- 
cate you  then  to  get  me  a chance  on  the 
magazines.” 

“ Your  withered  serving-man  makes  your 
fresh  tapster,  eh  f”  said  Ranthorpe.  “ Your 
unsuccessful  novelist  turns  out  your  excel- 
lent magazinist ! Good  for  the  magazines !” 
But  he  liked  Hayward's  spirit  and  resolve 
all  the  same. 

Philip  took  a small  room  in  a suburban 
house,  and  worked  away  there.  He  spent 
many  of  his  evenings  at  Ranthorpe's.  The 
hundred  pounds  were  nearly  out,  but  the 
book  was  on  the  verge  of  publication,  and 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  young  author 
were  almost  distracting.  For  they  were 
not  now  hopes  and  fears  bound  up  only 
with  his  literary  success:  they  wrere  bound 
up  by  his  wery  heart-strings.  O dullest  of 
great  romancists!  most  blundering  student 
of  human  nature!  Ranthorpe,  how  could 
you  go  on  from  day  to  day  evolving  love-en- 
tanglements out  of  your  moral  conscious- 
ness and  not  see  what  was  certain  to  hap- 
pen, what  was  actually  happening  under 
your  own  bright,  brown,  blinded  eyes!  If 
any  where  else  Ranthorpe  had  seen  a pret- 
ty poetic  girl  and  a handsome  romantic 
youth  thrown  together,  he  would  have  at 
once  seen  material  for  love  chapters  in  them. 
At  home  he  only  saw  a devoted  daughter, 
who  was  a little  child  the  other  day,  and  a 
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spirited,  manly  young  fellow,  who  was  mere- 
ly trying  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Let 
us  see  how  things  were  getting  on. 

One  evening  Philip  Hayward  came  to 
Ranthorpe’s  house  and  found  that  his  great 
patron  was  not  at  home.  But  Charlie  was, 
and  of  course  Charlie  saw  him. 

“ I have  written  the  last  line  of  the  last 
chapter,”  said  Philip. 

“ Oh,  how  delighted  I am ! What  a suc- 
cess it  will  be ! But  you  look  depressed  and 
melancholy.  Why  is  that  t Tell  me.  You 
ought  to  be  full  of  hope  and  joy.”  She  laid 
her  hand  gently  upon  his  arm. 

“ I am  afraid  now ; I am  a coward ! I 
have  no  confidence ; I only  think  of  failure. 
Charlie,  if  it  should  fail !” 

“ But  it  sha’n’t  fail ; it  won’t  fail ! And  if 
it  did,  you  must  only  try  again.” 

“Try  again!  With  what  chance f My 
whole  life  is  staked  on  this  venture.  If  I 
lose  this,  Charlie,  I lose  you  /” 

“ Oh,  for  shame ! How  can  you  speak  so  t 
Philip ! to  think  that  I could  change  to  you 
because  of  a book!  Have  I not  given  you 
my  whole  heart  f I didn’t  give  it  to  your 
book.” 

“I  never  doubted  you,  dearest”  (and  he 
took  her  hand) ; “ I am  not  such  a miserable 
wretch.  But  your  father.  Can  I ask  him 
to  give  his  daughter  to  a pauper  and  a fail- 
ure ?” 

Charlie  did  look  sad  and  dashed  for  a mo- 
ment. “I  can’t  imagine  papa  doing  any 
thing  which  would  make  me  unhappy,”  she 
said  ; “ and  he  has  money  enough,  I am  sure. 
But  he  is  a little  hard  on  failures ; and  then 
you  are  proud ; but  oh,  please,  don’t  let  us 
think  of  dreadful  things  that  never  shall  or 
will  occur.  If  I tell  papa  that  I can  not  live 
happily  without  you — ” 

“But  then  I shall  be  only  a pensioned 
pauper.  What  woman  could  respect  such 
a husband  T ” 

“No,  but  tancy  your  being  a pensioned 
pauper!  As  if  you  could  fail  to  make  a 
way  for  yourself  in  life  * I know  you  too 
well  for  that.” 

“ But  suppose — ” 

“I  won’t  suppose.  I can’t  suppose  any 
thing  but  your  being  clever  and  successful. 
But  if  you  are  not,  well,  then,  do  you  think 
I could  care  the  less  for  you  because  the 
world  didn’t  appreciate  you  f I appreciate 
you — that’s  enough  for  me.” 

“ And  enough  for  me,”  cried  Philip,  in  ec- 
stasy. 

The  arrival  of  a visitor  cut  short  this 
conversation,  which  has  only  been  intro- 
duced to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  how 
things  were  going.  We  may  add,  however, 
that  both  Charlie  and  her  lover  were  a little 
remorseful  at  the  idea  of  having  all  this  pro- 
nd  secret  from  her  father,  and  that  they 
ermined  only  to  wait  for  the  success  of 
the  forth-coming  chef -d?  oeuvre  in  order  that 


Philip  should  boldly  tell  Mr.  Ranthorpe  how 
much  he  loved  his  daughter. 

The  book  came  out.  It  was  in  one  sense 
a complete  success.  It  had  the  approval, 
nay,  the  enthusiastic  admiration,  of  the  high- 
est critics.  It  won  for  its  author  a name  to 
be  respected  wherever  literature  wras  talked 
of.  It  gave  him  an  individual  celebrity.  It 
placed  him  well  up  among  rising  authors — 
that  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  class. 
But  the  public  did  not  much  care  about  it. 
The  libraries  did  not  clamor  for  it.  A few 
copies  sufficed  all  demands.  The  book  paid 
very  little  to  the  author  or  the  publisher. 
Poor  Philip  was,  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  now  exactly  where  he  started.  His 
original  hundred  pounds  were  all  gone,  and 
his  great  work  gave  him  another  hundred 
pounds.  Our  young  author  was  almost 
crushed  with  disappointment.  Mr.  Ran- 
thorpe could  not  understand  this,  for  in 
his  mind  the  book  was  a genuine  success. 
It  had  won  the  wise,  and  he  felt  no  doubt 
that  in  time  the  foolish  would  follow.  The 
wise  appreciate,  and  the  foolish  pay. 

“You  silly  boy,”  Ranthorpe  said,  “you 
have  made  a great  hit.  Don’t  you  see  that 
if  you  only  keep  up  your  reputation  it  will 
soon  become  the  1 right  sort  of  thing’  to  buy 
your  books  ? People  will  buy  them  because 
the  critics  say  every  educated  person  reads 
them.  Then  you  are  all  right.  You  will 
have  the  admiration  of  the  appreciative 
and  the  guineas  of  the  rest.  It  is  not  jiven 
to  many  men  in  a century  to  have  the  sin- 
cere admiration  of  all.  You  have  done  very 
well,  and  ought  to  be  delighted.  I didn’t 
know  that  you  cared  so  much  about  mere 
money.” 

Poor  Philip  thereupon  burst  out  with  a 
full  confession.  He  told  of  his  love,  of  his 
hopes,  and  of  the  reason  why  he  so  wanted 
money.  Mr.  Ranthorpe  was  absolutely  be- 
wildered. This  return  for  his  kindness  he 
had  never  expected.  In  language  of  grave 
anger  he  rebuked  the  audacious  young  man, 
showed  him  how  it  was  impossible  his  daugh- 
ter could  live  in  poverty,  and  equally  impos- 
sible that  a man  of  any  spirit  could  consent 
to  live  as  a pensioner.  He  flatly  refused  to 
hear  any  more  on  the  subject ; and  Hayward 
left  the  house  like  one  utterly  crushed. 

Mr.  Ranthorpe  was  very  sorry  for  all  this. 
He  had  grown  to  like  the  companionship  of 
Hayward,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  him. 
The  sincere  devotion  of  the  young  man  was 
grateful  to  him  ; and  Philip  was  brimful  of 
ideas  and  fancies  which  refreshed  the  elder 
author,  and  sometimes  even  came  to  his  aid 
as  he  toiled,  now  perhaps  somewhat  mechan- 
ically and  perfunctorily,  over  his  books.  He 
had  had  great  ideas  of  employing  Philip  per- 
manently as  a secretary  and  collaborateur ; 
and  now  all  this  was  shivered  to  pieces  by 
the  young  man’s  preposterous  folly.  The 
idea  of  handing  over  Charlie  as  a wife  to  a 
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poor  youth,  simply  because  a lad  and  a girl 
chose  to  fancy  they  were  fond  of  each  other, 
seemed  to  the  love  romaucist  simply  absurd. 

He  had  a sad  time,  too,  with  Charlie.  For 
the  girl  told  him  in  the  plainest  language 
that  she  loved  Philip  Hayward,  and  never 
could  love  any  one  else.  She  defended  her 
lover  plaintively  and  passionately,  denied 
that  he  had  ever  been  ungrateful  to  Ran- 
thorpe,  insisted  that  she  had  done  all  the 
love-making  and  was  to  blame  for  all,  and, 
in  a word,  much  bewildered  and  tormented 
the  kindly  heart  of  her  father.  Still  he 
thought  he  saw  his  duty  as  a parent,  and 
he  would  not  give  way.  But  he  was  very 
unhappy. 

Days  and  weeks  went  on  and  made  no 
change.  There  were  times  when,  as  Ran- 
thorpe  kissed  his  daughter  and  looked  with 
sad  and  anxious  eye  upon  her  pale  cheek, 
she  thought  she  could  see  signs  of  yielding 
on  his  part — symptoms  that  seemed  to  show 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  even  compelled 
to  yield.  But  he  said  nothing,  and  she  said 
nothing ; and  each  knew  that  the  other  was 
wretched. 

Charlie  was  always  accustomed  to  act  as 
a sort  of  secretary  to  her  father.  None  but 
she  was  ever  allowed  to  put  his  papers  in 
order,  and  when  he  was  out  of  the  house  she 
generally  set  things  to  rights  in  his  study. 
One  of  his  whims  was  that  no  servant  must 
touch  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper  belonging 
to  him,  and  that  the  shelves  must  not  even 
be  brushed  free  of  dust  unless  Charlie  was 
present  to  direct  and  control  the  operations. 
'Charlie,  of  course,  remained  faithful  to  her 
functions  even  in  her  unhappiness.  One  of 
Mr.  Ranthorpe’s  literary  peculiarities  was 
to  endeavor  to  take  all  the  incidents  of  his 
stories  from  real  life.  When  any  striking 
little  event  attracted  his  attention  in  a 
newspaper  narrative,  he  often  cut  out  the 
scrap  and  pasted  it  in  a memorandum- 
book,  ready  for  possible  use,  with  perhaps 
a note  of  his  own  affixed.  Now  on  one  of 
her  saddest  days  after  the  separation  of  her 
lover  and  herself  she  entered  her  father’s 
study,  and  almost  mechanically  went  to 
work  to  arrange  liis  papers.  An  open  mem- 
orandum-book caught  her  eye.  It  contained 
a printed  scrap  of  paper,  pasted  in,  and  with 
a few  words  written  by  Mr.  Ranthorpe.  “ Not 
a bad  notion,”  Ranthorpe  wrote ; “ might  be 
used  for  a little  comedy  or  proverb,  or  an 
incident  in  a novel.  Clever,  but,  I should 
say,  can’t  be  true.  A French  girl  would 
never  do  it.” 

What  was  the  scrap  ? It  was  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  a French  girl,  daugh- 
ter of  a distinguished  statesman,  whose  name 
was  broadly  hinted  at,  compelled  her  father 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  a brilliant  but  poor 
young  foreigner  whom  she  loved  for  her 
hand.  We  shall  not  tell  just  yet  wTliat  the 
stratagem  was. 


Charlie  dropped  the  book,  and  her  face 
reddened,  her  eyes  sparkled ; she  clapped  her 
hands  in  wild  delight.  She  sat  down  and 
trembled,  got  up  and  paced  the  room  with 
renewed  courage,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  beside 
herself  with  agitation  and  excitement.  At 
last  she  made  up  her  mind.  “ I’ll  do  it  P 
she  exclaimed;  “I’ll  do  it!  Perhaps  you 
are  right,  my  wise  papa ; perhaps  a French 
girl  wouldn’t  venture.  But  you  shall  see 
that  an  English  girl  would !” 

She  ran  to  her  own  room  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands — timid  but  firmly  re- 
solved. 

Next  day  poor  Philip  Hayward,  drudging 
sadly  in  his  lonely  den,  received  a letter,  the 
very  sight  of  which  made  him  start  and 
tremble.  It  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Charlie.  Since  her  father  had  rejected  his 
prayer  the  two  young  lovers  had  been  loyal, 
and  had  not  striven  to  meet  or  even  inter- 
change letters.  This  little  scrawl,  which 
made  him  wild  with  joy,  contained  only  a 
few  hasty  lines.  It  told  him  that  on  the 
following  night  her  father  and  she  were  to 
be  at  the  opera  with  an  elderly  lady  and 
gentleman  of  great  dignity  and  high  social 
position,  whom  Mr.  Ranthorpe  greatly  rev- 
erenced ; and  it  begged  Philip,  if  he  truly 
loved  her,  to  come  to  their  box  at  nine  o’clock, 
to  tap  at  the  door,  and  when  admitted  to 
express  no  surprise  at  any  thing  that  might 
occur,  but  adapt  himself  at  once  to  what- 
ever should  happen.  “If  you  love,  love, 
love  me,  do  this,  and  don’t  fail  your  devoted 
Charlie.” 

Think  of  the  day  and  night  our  lover 
spent — his  wonder,  his  hope,  his  feverish 
longing  and  dread,  his  torturing  anxiety  to 
know  what  it  all  could  mean ! It  seemed 
humiliating  to  go,  for  any  purpose,  to  Mr. 
Ranthorpe’s  box ; but  if  Charlie  had  bidden 
him  to  walk  into  Buckingham  Palace  or  into 
the  Thames,  he  would  have  obeyed  without 
remonstrance. 

Mr.  Ranthorpe  and  his  party  are  in  their 
box  at  the  opera.  Miss  Charlie  is  palpita- 
ting and  distrait;  her  father  can  not  but  see 
it ; he  pities  the  child  and  is  tender  to  her, 
and  almost  wishes  he  hadn’t  seen  his  pater- 
nal duty  quite  so  clearly.  She  draws  back 
from  the  front  of  the  box,  and  says  she  pre- 
fers to  sit  a little  behind;  and  Ranthorpe 
looks  anxiously  at  her,  fearing  that  tears  are 
in  her  eyes.  She  can  hardly  speak,  so  he 
endeavors  to  do  all  the  talking  for  his  guests. 
Nine  o’clock  comes,  and  Charlie’s  bosom 
heaves  “like  a little  billow.”  “Will  he 
come  f”  she  thinks ; “ and  shall  I ever  have 
the  courage  ? If  lie  comes  and  I fail,  we 
are  lost !” 

A light,  hesitating  tap  is  heard  at  the 
box  door.  Oh,  he  comes!  She  half  rises 
from  her  seat,  and  looks  all  crimson  towud 
the  door.  Ranthorpe  calls,  “ Come  in,”  aW 
glances  round.  The  door  opens,  and  Mr. 
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Philip  Hayward,  pale  and  embarrassed-look- 
ing, stands  in  the  box. 

And  before  Ranthorpe  can  say  a word  bis 
daughter  springs  from  her  seat,  takes  both 
bands  of  the  astonished  Philip  in  her  own, 
reaches  np  to  him,  kisses  his  lips,  and  ex- 
claims, “My  dearest  Philip!” 

Then  she  looks  round,  turns  pale,  and 
faints  in  her  lover's  arms. 

Here  was  a pretty  scene  for  Ranthorpe's 
party  and  for  the  theatre!  The  novelist 
saw  the  whole  thing  at  a glance.  He  re- 
membered having  left  his  memorandum- 
book  open  with  the  fatal  scrap  of  paper ; 
he  saw  by  the  bewildered  looks  of  Philip 
that  the  young  man  was  as  much  amazed 
and  innocent  of  complicity  as  himself;  he 
was  conquered  by  the  girl's  devotion  and 
by  the  humor  of  the  whole  scene.  He  was 
equal  to  the  situation. 

“Let  us  bring  her  into  the  corridor, 
Philip,”  he  said.  “ Don't  be  alarmed,  pray” 
(to  his  guests).  “ Let  me  introduce  my  in- 
tended son-in-law,  Mr.  Philip  Hayward. 
This  foolish  child  has  been  wild  all  the 
night  lest  he  should  not  come.  What  peo- 
ple these  young  lovers  are,  Lady  Harriet !” 

In  a very  few  moments  Miss  Charlie  re- 
vived, and  she  saw  instantly  how  things 
had  gone.  She  crept  tenderly  to  her  father 
and  touched  his  hand.  He  answered  with 
an  affectionate  pressure ; and  she  knew  that 
all  was  well. 

“Now,  my  love,”  said  Ranthorpe,  “since 
you  are  well  again,  sit  with  Philip  and  ex- 
plain to  him  why  you  fainted,  and  let  us 
elders  enjoy  our  music.” 

“ You  see,  papa,”  she  said,  in  the  faintest 
whisper,  “ I wanted  to  show  you  how  much 
more  courage  an  English  girl  has  than  you 
would  allow  to  a French  girl.” 

Ranthorpe  only  said,  “ Comme  V esprit  vient 
aux  filles  /”  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  good- 
humoredly.  The  coup  de  baiser  was  a relief 
to  him  too,  and  put  him  out  of  pain. 

The  young  pair  were  married ; and  Mr. 
Philip,  I know,  is  already  making  a name 
and  a decent  income  in  literature. 


EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

AT  the  time  Mr.  Stanton  died  he  was 
probably  the  object  of  more  bitter 
personal  hatred,  and  therefore  the  victim  of 
grosser  misrepresentation  as  regards  his  real 
character,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Nor  has  death,  which  proverbially  tempers 
and  finally  destroys  personal  animosities,  up 
to  this  time  materially  softened  this  intense 
dislike  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  for  his 
memory  has  been  pursued  with  ruthless 
cruelty  beyond  the  grave.  He  died  sur- 
rounded by  the  members  of  his  devoted 
family,  and  received,  up  to  the  last  moment, 
the  constant  professional  attention  of  his 
warm  personal  friend,  the  Surgeon-General 
Vox.  XLV.-No.  269.-47 


of  the  United  States  army,  and  the  religious 
consolation  of  his  chosen  pastor ; yet  it  has 
been  published,  and  by  some  believed,  that 
Mr.  Stanton,  borne  down  by  remorse  of  con- 
science, found  life  unendurable,  and,  to  es- 
cape its  torments,  filled  a suicide's  grave. 

Mr.  Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War,  held  the 
most  responsible  position  under  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration,  and  ho  was  throughout  the 
term  of  his  office  vehemently  in  earnest; 
but  there  were  other  men  just  as  sincere  and 
just  as  determined,  who  went  through  the 
trying  ordeal  without  provoking  such  per- 
sonal animosity,  or  having  the  purity  of  their 
motives  questioned.  There  must  have  been, 
therefore,  some  constitutional  or  acquired 
peculiarity  of  character,  which  invited  and 
fostered  unjust  criticism,  created  opposition, 
and  made  great  masses  of  people,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Stanton's  admitted  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, incapable  of  appreciating  his  real  char- 
acter and  unparalleled  services. 

It  was  a great  misfortune  to  Mr.  Stanton 
that  he  was  not,  in  the  American  sense,  pop- 
ular ; that  this  was  not  so,  marred  his  per- 
sonal comfort,  embarrassed  his  usefulness  as 
a statesman  and  an  administrative  officer, 
and,  undoubtedly,  more  or  less  imbittered 
his  sensitive  iqind.  As  much  as  we  may 
affect  to  be  above  worldly  applause,  the 
assumption  is  groundless  that  any  one  can 
ever  be  wholly  indifferent  to  personal  sym- 
pathy, for  it  is  a proper  incentive  and  a just 
reward  to  every  honest  statesman  and  hard- 
working official  of  any  grade  to  know  that 
his  services  are  kindly  spoken  of  and  justly 
appreciated. 

Sir.  Stanton’s  lack  of  this  grateful  recogni- 
tion while  he  lived  grew  out  of  causes  which 
are  worthy  of  investigation,  and  which,  be- 
ing pointed  out,  may  serve  as  rocks  for 
succeeding  American  statesmen  to  avoid; 
since,  most  unfortunately  for  our  country, 
too  many  of  our  “ modern  great  men”  have 
Mr.  Stanton's  infirmities  of  character,  with- 
out the  slightest  claim  to  his  intellectual 
abilities,  conscientious  fidelity,  and  devoted 
patriotism. 

Mr.  Stanton's  permanent  residence  in  the 
city  of  Washington  was  forced  upon  him 
against  his  will.  His  constantly  increasing 
practice,  as  he  approached  the  meridian 
splendor  of  his  legal  attainments,  finally  oc- 
cupied all  his  time  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
national  capital  he  quietly  procured  an  un- 
ostentatious suit  of  rooms,  and  putting  on 
the  door-post  to  their  street  entrance  the 
modest  and  vtell-worn  sign  ho  brought  from 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  he  was  prepared  for  busi- 
ness; and  the  sign  was  never  taken  down 
while  Mr.  Stanton  lived.  It  was  in  this  cul- 
minating era  of  his  studious  life  (1859),  when 
nothing  but  the  absorbing  routine  of  a law- 
yer’s life  interested  him,  that  he  was  one 
morning,  while  in  his  office,  and  always  be- 
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fore  his  clerks  made  their  appearance,  con- 
fronted by  a tall,  ungainly-looking  Western 
man,  who,  upon  holding  out  his  hand,  was 
first  greeted  with  a look  from  those  strange, 
dreamy  eyes  which  habitually  glanced 
through  Mr.  Stanton’s  spectacles,  and  the 
next  instant  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  warmly  greeted  each  other.  They 
were  associate  counsel  in  the  great  u McCor- 
mick Reaper  Case,”  which  at  the  time,  from 
the  large  pecuniary  interest  involved,  at- 
tracted public  attention. 

How  little  these  two  men  at  that  instant 
understood  the  mighty  future  in  which  they 
were  to  be  associated  as  prominent  actors! 
But  Providence  ordained  that  in  this  humble 
and  unromantic  way  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  the  sympa- 
thetic heart,  unflinching  patriotism,  and  iron 
firmness  of  Mr.  Stanton,  upon  which  last- 
named  quality  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  his  tribulations  at  the  White  House, 
was  destined  to  lean  for  support. 

It  would  be  sadly  interesting,  now  that 
both  these  men  sleep  in  the  grave,  if  the 
casual  conversations  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Stanton  at  this  time  could  be  read  by  living 
men.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  common-sense  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  the  McCormick  reaper, 
which  had  aideff  so  much  in  the  development 
of  the  wealth  of  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  illu- 
minated the  hard,  dry,  legal  experience  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  gave  the  Washington  at- 
torney new  views  of  the  relations  and  de- 
pendencies of  practical  farming  life  with 
jurisprudence.  It  was,  no  doubt,  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  discovered  that  Mr. 
Stanton,  though,  like  himself,  a native  of  a 
Slave  State,  “ was  always  an  abolitionist.” 

To  appreciate  Mr.  Stanton  thoroughly,  and 
truly  understand  his  real  character,  we  must 
for  an  instant  refer  to  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  intellectual  life.  From  his  boy- 
hood to  the  end  of  his  earthly  career  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  untiring  industry,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  ten 
years  (though  coming  daily  in  contact  with 
the  best  legal  minds  of  the  nation)  he  was 
acknowledged  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. Ten  years  later  this  position  was 
so  thoroughly  recognized  that,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  his  business  before  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Court  occupied  his  en- 
tire time. 

All  this  was  accomplished  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  health.  The  providing  of  nu- 
tritious food,  of  regular  hours  of  refresh- 
ment, of  proper  rest  at  right,  and  of  ju- 
dicious relaxation  from  toil,  Mr.  Stanton 
never  regarded  as  of  the  least  importance, 
if  it  interfered  with  his  professional  pur- 
suits. A constitution  naturally  the  very  j 
best  would,  under  such  constant  outrage, 
give  way.  And  what  a catalogue  of  ills  did 


I Mr.  Stanton  thus  entail  upon  himself!  And 
! who  can  imagine  the  long,  lingering  hours 
of  suffering,  including  days  and  years,  re- 
sulting from  these  abuses  of  the  natural 
laws  of  our  existence  f But  there  also  nat- 
urally followed  a distaste  for  general  socie- 
ty, since  he  had  no  time  to  enjoy  it ; and  he 
underestimated  the  value  of  personal  popu- 
larity. 

Suddenly  there  was  a revolution  in  public 
sentiment.  Aroused  by  the  distant  rum- 
bling of  the  approaching  storm,  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, at  the  eleventh  hour,  called  upon  Mr. 
Stanton  to  accept  a seat  in  his  cabinet.  Mr. 
Stanton’s  instinctive  patriotism  was  as  true 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  He  took  a place 
in  the  President’s  cabinet,  and  opposed  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  He  battled  for 
the  right,  on  every  measure,  with  the  cour- 
age of  a patriot,  and  the  intelligence  of  a 
cultivated  and  comprehensive  mind.  Mr. 
Buchanan  went  out  of  office,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton returned  to  his  dusty  tomes ; but  their 
charm  was  gone.  A new  revelation  had 
worked  its  way  to  his  logical,  grasping 
mind.  An  appeal  from  his  country  to  be 
saved  to  liberty  had  touched  his  soul  with 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel.  The  chains  which 
bound  him  to  the  law  fell  to  pieces.  Ho 
sighed  for  more  active  life.  Labor  for  his 
clients  would  fill  his  purse;  but  he  owed 
every  thing  to  his  country,  and  he  desired 
to  devote  himself  to  her  salvation. 

To  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  newly 
acquired  ambition,  if  Mr.  Stanton  had  been 
obliged  to  go  through  the  discipline  of  seek- 
ing a nomination  for  office  from  the  people, 
and  winning  his  place  by  pliancy  to  the 
voters,  he  might  possibly  have  worn  off 
some  of  the  unhappy  manner  which  made 
him  so  many  enemies;  but  he  reached  the 
apex  of  sublime  political  power  through  the 
aristocratic  channel  of  appointment,  the  only 
opening  to  him  for  official  position.  Once 
Secretary  of  War,  the  natural  industry, 
the  ceaseless  energy,  and  the  firmness  of 
purpose  which  had  won  for  him  his  legal 
triumphs  characterized  the  administration 
of  his  new  office.  But  it  was  the  flashing 
up  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  before  it  sets. 
With  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing a million  of  men  in  the  field,  he  was  a 
confirmed  invalid,  suffering  from  painful, 
lingering  bodily  infirmities,  which  made  him 
irritable,  impatient,  and,  to  the  superficial 
observer,  out  of  humor  with  himself  and  the 
world. 

Relieved  of  all  responsibility  but  the  per- 
formance of  his  new  duties,  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  the  public  was  forgotten.  He 
knew  nothing  but  to  carry  on  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  his  office ; and  to  do  this  he  sacri- 
ficed and — except  to  a few — disregarded  all 
j the  usual  amenities  of  social  life.  He  could 
have  been  equally  earnest  in  saving  the 
country,  equally  hostile  to  the  grasping 
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army  contractor,  equally  denunciatory  of 
the  shirking  officer  who  was  in  Washington 
when  needed  in  the  front,  equally  condem- 
natory of  all  who  failed  in  the  hour  of  need 
to  do  their  dnty,  and  been  popular ; but  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  this  appreciation  when 
it  was  too  late,  and  he  went  on,  did  his  duty 
nobly,  and  continued  to  be  misrepresented 
and  misconceived  to  the  melancholy  end. 

The  charm  of  a kind  manner  in  our  public 
men — who  can  fully  comprehend  its  value? 
The  recipient  of  rudeness  knows  none  of  the 
palliating  secrets  which  give  rise  to  the 
heartless  rebuff,  the  cold  look,  the  chilling 
stare.  Suffering  under  the  infliction  of  dis- 
appointed pride,  the  indignant  constituent 
does  not  see  or  understand  the  causes  of 
this  discourtesy;  and  the  ambitious  poli- 
tician, all  unconscious  of  the  fact,  has  made 
Jin  enemy  for  life.  The  days  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
courtly  manners  and  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  bland 
attentions  lidve  passed  away.  Both  of  these 
men  would  recall  faces  and  names  of  persons 
to  whom  they  were  introduced  a score  of 
years  before,  and  whom  they  had  never  met 
again  in  all  that  time.  They  inquired  aft- 
er the  health  and  interests  of  their  humblest 
constituents  and  casual  acquaintances  with 
the  earnestness  of  sanguine  friends ; they 
made  those  who  came  within  the  circle  of 
their  voice  remember  them  kindly,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  go  away  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  personally  of  some  importance 
to  these  remarkable  men.  Of  Clay  it  was 
said  that  he  made  an  active  friend  for  life, 
even  when  he  refused  a solicited  favor;  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  that  he  most  frequently 
made  a bitter  foe  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
granted  one. 

When  Mr.  Stanton’s  nomination  for  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  faces  of  many  of  the  earnest 
friends  of  the  President  blanched  with  sur- 
prise that  Mr.  Stantou,  a “life-long  Demo- 
crat,” should  be  thus  honored.  At  this  crit- 
ical moment,  when  it  seemed  to  many  ear- 
nest men  as  if  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  were  erected  the  fabric  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  giving  way,  when  it  appear- 
ed to  others  as  if  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had 
lost  confidence  in  the  future  and  his  friends, 
then  it  was  that  Mr.  Sumner  rose  in  his 
place,  and  calmly  meeting  the  bewildered 
gaze  of  the  members  on  his  own  side  of  the 
Senate,  and  defiantly  challenging  the  hardly 
concealed  triumph  of  the  opposition,  with 
an  emphasis  and  manner  that  made  him  the 
impersonation  of  fate,  said : 

“ I urge  that  confirmation.  Mr.  Stanton, 
within  my  knowledge,  is  one  of  us,” 

Then  commenced  Mr.  Stanton’s  career  as 
a public  man.  His  triumphs  before  the 
courts  had  affected  only  a limited  circle. 
Outside  of  his  gratified  clients  and  a very 
few  personal  friends  he  was  comparatively 
unknown;  but  henceforth  the  eyes  of  the 


country  and  the  world  we  1*0  upon  him.  And 
what  a history  does  that  short  public  life 
present ! 

The  manner  of  Air.  Stanton’s  intercourse 
with  the  general  public  while  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  War,  up  to  the  time  of  Lee’s  surren- 
der, was  repellent.  He  had  so  much  work 
to  perform,  so  much  responsibility  constant- 
ly to  assume,  that  he  had  no  time  to  think 
of  aught  else ; and  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
every  one  who  even  addressed  him  occupied 
a precious  moment  of  time  that  could  be 
more  profitably  employed.  He  acted  like  one 
out  of  humor  with  the  ordinary  methods  of 
giving  and  receiving  ideas.  And  laboring 
under  the  constant  feeling  that  he  had  not 
half  the  time  he  desired  to  do  his  work,  he 
fretted  under  the  infliction,  and  probably 
found  some  apparent  relief  in  venting  his  ir- 
ritation on  those  who  came  into  his  presence. 
He  was  such  a terrible  task-master  to  him- 
self that  he  never  thought  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  He  was  successful — why  should 
others  fail  ? He  was  quick  of  perception — 
why  should  any  be  dull  ? He  never  wanted 
relaxation — who  should  complain  of  being 
overwrought  ? During  the  greater  part  of 
the  war  he  defied  the  demands  of  nature  for 
repose.  Through  the  livelong  day  he  would 
toil  in  his  office,  and  when  the  multitude 
were  gone,  would  labor  on  until  twro  and 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  snatching  a 
few  moments  for  sleep,  to  be  again  at  work 
at  early  dawn. 

Commanding  the  ablest  assistants  the  na- 
tion afforded,  as  secretaries,  these  one  after 
another  broke  down  under  the  protracted 
labor  demanded  by  him,  and  inspired  by 
his  own  example.  He  turned  the  library 
of  the  War  Department  into  a telegraph- 
office  ; a corps  of  clerks  relieved  each  other 
every  few  hours  in  receiving  and  sending 
messages.  Mr.  Stanton  read  these  messages 
and  dictated  their  answers — and  they  num- 
bered hundreds  a day — as  a mere  incident  of 
the  routine  of  his  daily  work.  What  time 
had  he  for  the  amenities  of  life  ? 

The  real  character  of  Mr.  Stanton,  howev- 
er, was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  was 
presented  to  the  outside  world.  He  was  a 
man,  by  nature,  of  the  finest  sensibilities, 
where  ho  could  indulge  them  without  sacri- 
ficing his  sense  of  justice.  In  this  hist  qual- 
ity he  was  literally  of  Homan  firmness.  The 
few  who  knew  him  intimately  were  attached 
to  him  by  ties  of  the  warmest  friendship 
and  admiration.  The  simplicity  of  his  nat- 
ural manner  made  him  fond  of  children,  and 
he  would  relax  in  their  presence,  and  charm 
them  by  his  freedom.  After  General  Grant 
was  President  elect,  Mr.  Stanton,  with  others, 
made  an  excursion  to  Fortress  Monroe.  On 
the  steamer  he  sat  apart  from  the  gay  throng 
of  excursionists,  absorbed  in  hi  sown  thoughts, 
this  temporary  relief  from  care  probably  only 
forcing  upon  him  a keener  sense  of  his  ill 
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health.  Presently  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a bright  little  girl  some  four  years 
old,  and  so  charmed  the  child  by  his  efforts 
to  please  her  that  the  little  innocent  was 
content  with  no  other  company.  The  re- 
sult was  that  this  demonstrative  friendship 
brought  the  father  of  the  child  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton into  conversation.  The  result  was  that 
the  most  powerful  journalist  of  the  opposi- 
tion press  and  the  severest  toward  Mr.  Stan- 
ton throughout  the  wTar  became  a personal 
friend  of  the  great  Secretary. 

The  only  relaxation  Mr.  Stanton  indulged 
in  while  Secretary  was  characteristic  of  the 
natural  amiability  of  his  nature.  Every 
morning  he  appeared  in  the  street  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm,  intent  upon  doing  his 
own  marketing.  On  this  important  occa- 
sion he  was  wont  to  throw  aside  the  cares 
of  his  official  position.  He  walked  slow- 
ly, and  if  ever,  when  out-of-doors,  he  in- 
dulged in  a moment  of  gossip,  or  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  language  of  courtesy,  it  was 
on  this  journey  to  and  from  the  market. 
Having  selected  his  dealer,  he  gave  the  man 
his  patronage,  and  this  person  was  probably 
the  only  man  in  Washington  who  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  what  he  pleased  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  with  the  certainty  of  being  patient-  ] 
ly  listened  to,  and  getting  a kind  answer  in 
return.  Very  little  examination  into  the  un- 
der-currents of  Mr.  Stanton’s  life  will  show 
how  little  he  was  really  understood,  not  only 
by  his  enemies,  but  by  the  majority  of  his 
personal  friends. 

A visitor  at  Washington  going  to  the 
War  Department  will  find  on  the  second- 
story  range  of  offices  a small  room,  possibly 
fifteen  by  twenty  feet  in  dimensions,  over 
the  entrance  of  which  he  will  find  the  fig- 
ures “ 19,” and  in  addition  the  words,  “West 
Point  Academy.”  This  small  office  was 
through  the  war  a point  of  the  grandest  in- 
terest ; it  was  Mr.  Stanton’s  public  reception- 
room.  The  furniture  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  of  one  or  two  lounges,  some 
ohairs,  and  a high  office  desk,  situated  in 
the  rear  of  the  room,  and  directly  opposite  its 
entrance.  The  room  was  punctually  opened 
at  ten  a.m.,  and  was  soon  filled  with  an  au- 
dience of  excited  people,  generally  made  up 
of  claim  agents,  contractors,  friends  of  rebel 
prisoners  asking  for  exchange,  “ army  wid- 
ows,” anxious  relatives  of  wounded  and  miss- 
ing soldiers,  uniniluential  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  who  were  not  al- 
lowed interviews  at  Mr.  Stanton’s  private 
office. 

Mr.  Stanton,  accompanied  by  an  amanu- 
ensis, made  his  appearance  punctually  at 
eleven  o’clock.  His  approach  was  always 
heralded  by  the  noise  of  the  rapidly  disap- 
pearing feet  of  messengers  and  idlers,  who 
were  by  some  fascination  always  hanging 
about  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Stanton  passed  on  to  and  behind  the 


high  desk  without  recognizing  any  one,  and 
having  poised  himself,  he  cast  a glance 
around  the  room  which,  while  it  sent  a cold 
chill  through  the  very  bones  of  the  specula- 
tors in  the  sufferings  of  the  war,  gave  as- 
surance of  succor  and  redress  to  the  widows 
and  wounded  soldiers. 

Instantly  a tall  gentleman,  supported  by  a 
bundle  of  papers,  fawning  and  gushing,  but 
with  very  weak  knees  and  a stereotyped 
smile,  would  approach,  and,  with  a vulgar 
salute  of  presumed  familiarity,  would  hur- 
riedly utter,  “ Good-morning,  Mr.  Secretary ; 
fine  morning,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Stanton  would  give  a nervous  twitch 
as  the  familiar  voice  met  his  ear,  and,  turn- 
ing abruptly  to  the  speaker,  would  growl 
between  his  teeth : 

“ Sit  down,  Sir.  Fll  attend  to  you  by- 
and-by.”  And  Mr.  Senator  Mealymouth,  with 
his  papers  about  some  “job,”  would  disap- 
pear. 

Next,  in  presumed  importance,  a gentle- 
man with  a brand-new  suit  of  military  cloth- 
ing, glistening  like  an  ignited  pin-wheel 
with  stars  and  stripes : 

“ My  card,  Mr.  Secretary—* M^jor-General 
Brassbuttons.’  ” 

Mr.  Stanton  would  turn  on  the  new  speak- 
er like  a tiger  at  bay,  would  examine  the 
caricature  of  Mars  from  head  to  foot,  and 
thunder  out : 

“ Come,  Sir ; what  are  you  doing  in  Wash- 
ington f If  you  are  not  needed  at  the  front, 
I’ll  see  about  mustering  you  out.”  General 
Brassbuttons  would  gasp  for  breath,  and  his 
capacious  boots,  less  sensitive  than  the  man, 
would  retain  self-possession  enough  to  carry 
the  discomfited  soldier  from  the  field. 

Consternation  wrould  now  reign  supreme 
in  the  room ; even  the  widows  and  wounded 
soldiers  would  grow  pale.  When  they  beheld 
such  great  men  as  Senators  and  generals  in 
good  health  so  suddenly  squelched  out,  they 
naturally  asked  themselves,  “ What  is  to  be- 
come of  us  f” 

By  this  time  Mr.  Stanton  literally  had  his 
audience  in  hand;  no  one  was  now  ven- 
turesome enough  to  obtrude  especially  his 
person  or  wants  upon  his  notice ; so,  at  his 
leisure,  he  would  glance  around  the  room, 
then  suddenly  stopping  to  examine  attent- 
ively a sick  or  wounded  soldier,  the  poor 
fellow  would  attempt  to  rise  from  his  seat 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  honor,  when  Mr. 
Stanton  would  mildly,  musically  say,  “ Keep 
your  seat,  my  good  man.”  And  the  iron 
Secretary  would  leave  his  place,  walk  over 
to  the  silent  but  eloquent  applicant  for  re- 
lief, and  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand, 
would  ask,  “ What  brings  you  here  ?” 

The  story  was  the  same  so  often  told. 
Soldier  in  one  of  the  Washington  hospitals, 
suffering  from  a severe  wound ; can  not  iden- 
tify himself,  as  his  regiment  is  on  the  move, 
and  no  descriptive  list  can  be  obtained. 
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Can  consequently  get  no  pay,  draw  no  cloth- 
ing ; wants  a furlough,  and  leave  to  go  home. 
The  hospital  regulations  keep  him  with  the 
strictest  severity  in  the  narrow  whitewash- 
ed walls,  which  have  now  become  more  of- 
fensive than  a prison. 

Order  from  Mr.  Stanton.  Advance  of  two 
months’  pay,  transportation  home,  and  thir- 
ty days’  furlough. 

Soldier  retires,  his  face  beaming  with 
satisfaction,  and  realizing  keenly  for  the 
first  time  that  ho  has  a country  worth  fight- 
ing for,  and  men  in  the  government  who 
have  a paternal  care  for  its  defenders. 

“What  do  you  desire?”  would  be  Mr. 
Stanton’s  next  question,  addressed  to  one 
who  was  a soldier’s  widow  or  a soldier’s 
mother,  seeking  information  of  relatives  lost 
in  the  great  national  struggle. 

“ It  is  impossible,  madam,  to  serve  you  as 
we  could  wish. — Take  down  the  name  of  the 
soldier  asked  for,  and  see  what  can  be  done.” 

And  thus,  in  relieving  the  suffering,  was 
this  precious  public  hour  consumed  which 
Mr.  Stanton  remorselessly  appropriated  of 
the  short-lived  day,  every  moment  of  which, 
however  industriously  occupied,  failed  to 
meet  the  pressing  responsibilities  which  each 
instant  accumulated  to  challenge  his  person- 
al notice.  At  the  instant  of  twelve  o’clock 
the  audience  ended.  Contractors  and  rebel 
sympathizers  had  been  overlooked. 

Unreasonable  requests  with  an  aching 
heart  he  refused  to  gallant  men,  but  kindly 
words  of  praise  and  hopes  of  promotion  he 
gave  to  all,  however  humble,  who  were 
worthy  of  their  country’s  gratitude;  nor 
did  he  ever  forget  to  say  (circumstances 
favoring)  that  the  soldier  should  remember 
that  he  fought  to  sustain  no  State  lines  or 
State  laws,  but  offered  himself  as  a defender 
of  the  whole  country,  one  and  indivisible. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  imagine  that  a man 
situated  as  Mr.  Stanton  was  could  be  curt 
and  haTsh  with  some  excuse  ? The  fearful 
infringement  on  his  time  by  place-hunters 
for  army  promotion,  more  frequently  than 
any  other  thing,  stung  him  to  indignation. 

A “ Congressman  elect”  from  one  of  the 
largest  States,  in  the  budding  pride  of  his 
newly  fledged  position,  made  his  appearance 
at  Washington  as  an  applicant  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a volunteer  colonel  from  his — the 
Congressman’s — district  to  the  more  com- 
manding position  of  a brigadier-general.  The 
capital,  turned  into  a military  post,  afforded 
no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Congres- 
sional importance,  and  the  Congressman 
elect,  after  a few  days’  experience,  became 
satisfied  that  his  personal  and  official  conse- 
quence became  small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less  just  in  proportion  to  his  distance 
from  home.  But  he  was  an  indefatigable 
man.  He  had  forced  himself  on  his  constit- 
uents, and  he  decided  to  force  himself  into 
the  notice  of  the  obdurate  Secretary  of  War. 


Long  waitings  in  the  anteroom,  kept  up 
with  unfaltering  pertinacity,  at  last  gained 
an  audience  with  the  arbiter  of  military  fate. 
Stanton  listened  impatiently — heard  but  lit- 
tle of  the  introductory  remarks ; but  when 
the  request  came  to  commission  a new  brig- 
adier-general, an  expression  of  disgust  and 
ill-concealed  anger  flashed  across  his  face. 

“ Another  brigadier!”  he  slowly  muttered ; 
and  then,  with  his  peculiar  bitterness,  he 
added,  “ I wish  the  whole  army  was  com- 
posed of  brigadieis ; we  wouldn’t  have  any 
draft  riots  then.” 

With  this  significant  remark,  “the papers 
of  recommendation”  were  received,  and,  as 
was  often  the  case,  consigned  to  a dusty  pig- 
eon-hole— that  official  grave  in  the  national 
capital  of  so  many  recommendations. 

After  “ duly  waiting,”  and  perceiving  no 
favorable  result,  the  fledgeling  Congressman, 
in  accordance  with  custom,  appealed  to  the 
man  of  untold  sorrows  who  occupied  the 
White  House.  Hero  pertinacious  efforts 
were  so  far  successful  as  to  secure  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  indorsement  that,  “as  a matter 
of  judicious  policy,  I think  it  would  be  well 
to  grant  this  application ; therefore  let  the 
appointment  be  made.” 

This  seeming  order  was  sent  over  to  the 
War  Department ; and  under  a tacit  but  not 
arranged  agreement  existing  between  the 
kind-hearted  President  and  his  ever-faithful 
Secretary,  that  the  latter  should,  except  in 
special  cases,  have  control  of  liis  department, 
the  order  was  deposited  along  with  the  other 
similarly  indorsed  papers  in  the  obscurity 
of  a pigeon-hole. 

But  the  Congressional  applicant  for  favor 
was  as  tenacious  as  Stanton  was  firm ; and 
having  circulated  broadcast  over  “ his  dis- 
trict” the  “ Presidential  promise,”  and  glo- 
ried upon  his  victory  over  the  stubborn  Sec- 
retary, retreat  with  justification  was  impos- 
sible, and  all  this  was  in  due  time  explained 
to  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  result  was  a personal 
request  from  the  President  that  the  Con- 
gressman’s wishes  should  be  gratified. 

Returning  from  a cabinet  meeting,  more 
than  usually  exhausted,  Mr.  Stanton  sum- 
moned the  proper  attendant  officer,  and  in 
substance  said, 

“We  shall  have  to  appoint  Judge ’s 

man ; let  his  nomination  go  in.” 

“ Very  well,  Sir,”  replied  the  subordinate; 
and  continued,  “ please  give  me  the  papers.” 

Mr.  Stanton  hurriedly  rushed  his  hand 
through  the  compartments  of  his  desk,  and 
not  at  once  finding  the  now  odious  docu- 
ments, suddenly  concluded  he  could  never 
have  had  them  in  his  custody,  and  sternly 
and  emphatically  ordered  his  assistant  to 
look  for  them  on  the  files,  and  make  out  the 
nomination. 

Not  daring  to  question,  the  officer  retired 
and  bethought  himself,  as  he  remembered 
the  given  name  of  the  colonel,  to  hunt  up 
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the  necessary  information  from  the  muster- 
rolls  of  the  State  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
name  was  found,  the  nomination  sent  in, 
and  duly  confirmed.  The  colonel  was  dis- 
charged from  his  regimental  commission, 
and  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  his  promo- 
tion instantly  filled.  Then,  when  all  this 
was  done,  and  not  before,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  two  officers  of  the  same 
name  and  rank  from  the  same  State,  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  sport  of  chance, 
the  wrong  colonel  had  been  made  a brigadier. 

The  “ indefatigable  Congressman,”  then  at 
home,  heard  the  result  of  his  hard  work  with 
dismay.  His  political  opponents,  and  per- 
sonal friends,  who  envied  him  his  populari- 
ty, professed  to  be  highly  delighted  with  the 
way  he,  the  Congressman,  had  been  over- 
reached by  the  superior  ability  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton ; and  that  unhappy  parent  of  a putative 
brigadier-general  again  posted  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Ever  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  in  his 
measures  when  action  was  demanded,  and 
without  thought  of  the  consequences  to  the 
“ innocent  party,”  Mr.  Stanton,  after  hearing 
what  had  occurred,  revoked  the  appointment 
of  the  newly  fledged  brigadier,  and  that  per- 
son found  himself  suddenly  reduced  from  a 
distinguished  position  among  the  defenders 
of  his  country  to  a private  citizen,  the  vic- 
tim of  a most  cruel  and  unhappy  mistake. 

Again  the  indefatigable  Congressman  re- 
turned to  his  home,  but  not  to  a peaceful 
triumph.  The  displaced  colonel  and  re- 
moved brigadier,  it  seems,  had  gone  to  the 
war  in  an  earnest  spirit,  and  by  modest  mer- 
it, and  the  display  of  unquestioned  valor  in 
the  field,  had  won  an  enviable  reputation 
from  his  companions  in  arms,  and  marks 
of  approbation  from  his  friends  at  home; 
and  from  them  was  showered  untold  abuse 
upon  the  meddling  Representative,  who,  it 
was  charged,  to  further  the  interests  of  a 
personal  favorite,  had  meanly  gone  to  work 
to  strike  down  a meritorious  officer  at  the 
very  time  he  was  serving  with  distinguished 
success  before  the  enemy. 

This  assault  upon  the  reputation  and  mo- 
tives of  the  meddling  Representative  was 
more  than  he  could  stand.  He  could  make 
no  defense  that  would  relieve  him  of  the 
charges.  The  public  mind  was  too  much 
excited  to  care  for  any  thing  else  than  de- 
fending the  fortunes  of  a brave  soldier ; and 
the  unhappy  man  again  started  for  Wash- 
ington, and  in  a state  of  despair  sought  the 
presence  of  the  dreaded  Secretary  of  War. 
The  petition  now  was  to  restore  the  deposed 
brigadier  to  his  accidentally  gained  position. 

This  time  Secretary  Stanton  listened  pa- 
tiently, for  he  himself  had  caught  the  dis- 
tant rumbling  of  the  coming  storm  of  indig- 
nation w^hicli  had  alieady  quite  overwhelm- 
ed the  time-serving  Representative ; and  as 
the  Secretary  quietly  wrote  the  words  re- 


scinding the  revocation  of  a gallant  officer’s 
well-earned  though  unintentional  promo- 
tion, he  remarked,  with  that  equivocal  ex- 
pression of  humor  that  sometimes  sparkled 
in  his  eyes, 

“You  see,  Sir,  this  department  can  not 
make  a mistake,  even  when  it  tries.” 

And  ho  was  right ; for  the  brave  man  who 
had  been  fcr  the  moment  the  sport  of  for- 
tune again  put  on  his  armor  of  a brigadier, 
and  w ith  joyful  and  eager  steps  sought  the 
battle-field,  from  the  bloody  scenes  of  which 
he  never  returned.  But  he  lived  long  enough 
to  indicate  the  justice  of  his  appointment,  by 
a display  of  valor  before  the  enemy  that  end- 
ed in  death. 

But  the  sacrifice  did  more — it  thoroughly 
restored  the  popularity  of  the  zealous  Con- 
gressman ; for  that  gentleman,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  a “ servant  of  the  people,”  mod- 
estly accepted  the  credit,  as  the  crowning 
act  of  his  official  life,  of  having  restored  this 
departed  hero  to  his  justly  entitled  place  in 
the  army  after  having  been  arbitrarily  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Stanton. 

The  lamented  General  Sedgwick,  the  thor- 
ough, w'arm-liearted  soldier,  who  had  passed 
most  of  his  life  in  the  dangerous  service  of 
the  frontier,  arrived  in  Washington  in  the 
darkest  days  of  1861.  Receiving  on  his  ar- 
rival the  appointment  of  a brigadier-gener- 
al, with  utter  impersonality  save  where  duty 
led,  without  even  paying  his  respects  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  he  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  took  command  of  a brigade  of  undisci- 
plined volunteers.  During  the  long  winter 
of  1861-62  none  of  the  attractions  of  Wash- 
ington enticed  him  to  the  city.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  rose  in  the  army  to  the 
responsible  command  of  a major-general  by 
sheer  merit,  and  from  service  in  the  terri- 
ble fields  of  the  peninsular  war,  under  Pope, 
and  in  the  Antietam  campaigns,  to  an  envi- 
able fame  throughout  the  country  as  the 
commander  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps ; yet, 
personally,  from  the  time  he  crossed  the 
Potomac  he  had  never  been  seen  in  Wash- 
ington. Indulgent  as  a father,  when  neces- 
sary discipline  was  not  infringed,  to  his 
officers  and  men,  from  his  division  com- 
manders to  his  drummer-boys,  he  never  in- 
dulged himself  with  an  hour’s  relaxation 
from  the  duties  of  the  camp. 

In  1863  he  was  summoned  to  Washington 
to  appear  before  a “ committee  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war”  relative  to  the  Fredericks- 
burg disaster.  He  found  himself  in  the  na- 
tional capital,  individually  unknow'n.  Tak- 
ing modest  quarters  at  Willard’s,  his  West 
Point  training  suggested  the  propriety  of 
calling  at  the  War  Department  to  pay  his 
respects  to  one  who  bitterly  lamented  that, 
while  ho  could  make  generals,  he  couldn’t 
make  commanders. 

Sedgwick  inquired  his  way  to  the  War-of- 
fice, and  was  fortunate  in  finding  in  Colonel 
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Hardy,  of  the  staff  of  the  Secretary,  an  old 
commander  in  the  McClellan  campaign.  Here 
he  was  informed  that  room  19  was  the  place 
of  public  receptions,  and,  refusing  the  ad- 
vantages of  a private  office  for  a waiting- 
room,  General  Sedgwick  modestly  presented 
himself  with  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Stanton  that  morning  was  prompt  as 
usual.  He  had  now  become  more  than  ever 
annoyed  and  restive  when  he  saw  the  shoul- 
der-straps of  a major-general  in  his  ante- 
room, and  he  turned  his  eyes  suspiciously, 
and  with  some  expressed  indignation,  to- 
ward the  commander  of  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps.  Whatever  of  reproof  might  have 
been  on  his  tongue  was  fortunately  not  ut- 
tered when  he  looked  full  in  the  war-worn 
face  of  that  modest  commander,  and  the  cus- 
tomary query  to  major-generals  in  Wash- 
ington was  omitted,  while  he  contented  him- 
self with  sedulously  ignoring  the  presence  of 
Sedgwick  until  every  one  in  the  room  had 
been  sent  about  their  business. 

The  two  alone,  Mr.  Stanton  turned  toward 
his  imperturbable  visitor,  and,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face,  ejaculated, 

“ Well,  Sir  ?”  To  which  expression  came 
the  reply : 

“Mr.  Secretary,  I am  General  Sedgwick ; I 
have  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  as  the 
head  of  this  department.  I have  neglected 
this  duty  up  to  this  time,  because  I have  not 
been  here  sinco  I came  from  the  frontier  in 
1861 ; and,”  Sedgwick  added,  with  some  emo- 
tion, “ I shouldn’t  have  been  here  now,  Sir, 
if  I had  not  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  a com- 
mittee of  Congress.” 

The  Secretary’s  face  instantly  changed. 
The  harsh  voice  that  put  the  equivocal 
“ Well,  Sir  f”  softened  into  a cordial  greet- 
ing. 

“ Give  me  your  hand,  General,”  said  Mr. 
Stanton,  his  face  beaming  with  pleasure ; “ I 
am  glad  to  see  yon — I would  be  glad  to  see 
more  soldiers  like  you.  Come  into  my  pri- 
vate room ; I don’t  see  you  very  often.” 

The  emphasis,  the  look,  and  the  panto- 
mime Mr.  Stanton  associated  with  the  sim- 
ple “ you”  was  understood  by  General  Sedg- 
wick, and  the  two  great  men  were  from 
that  time  fast  friends. 

A little  wounded  drummer-boy,  who  had 
been  sent  from  the  front  to  the  hospital  sur- 
geon at  Washington,  after  languishing  for 
months  on  his  narrow  cot,  was  finally  dis- 
charged for  “ disability.”  He  worked  around 
the  “ Soldier’s  Rest”  and  the  railway  station, 
doing  such  work  as  his  feeble  health  permit- 
ted, waiting,  meantime,  for  his  “descriptive 
papers,”  which  would  entitle  him  to  his  pay 
and  transportation  home.  For  many  days 
and  weeks  he  called  at  the  “medical  head- 
quarters,” but  no  papers  came  ; instead,  the 
stereotype  answer,  “ The  papers  haven’t 
come ; the  army  is  now  on  the  move,  and 
there  is  no  telling  when  they  will  come.” 


If  the  boy  protested,  the  thoughtless  official 
would  reiterate,  “ I can’t  do  any  thing  for 
you  until  these  papers  come.” 

Ragged,  shoeless,  suffering,  and  without 
any  prospect  of  relief,  he  would  tell  his  piti- 
ful tale  to  whoever  would  listen,  when  one 
day  a gentleman,  probably  from  ignorance 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  proposition,  advised 
the  hapless  drummer-boy  to  apply  person- 
ally to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Despair  made  the  suffering  applicant  bold, 
and,  with  the  effrontery  of  ignorant  boyhood, 
he  went  to  Mr.  Stanton’s  house.  He,  the 
drummer-boy,  was  now  in  a most  abject  con- 
dition, his  clothing  not  even  frilly  answering 
the  purposes  of  common  decency.  Ringing 
the  door-bell,  the  servant  who  answered  it 
declined  either  to  admit  the  applicant  or 
take  a message  to  the  Secretary^  advising 
him  to  go  to  the  War  Department  with  his 
complaints.  The  boy  answered  back  pertly, 
and  said,  “ There  was  nobody  in  that  build- 
ing who  would  listen  to  him.” 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  Mr. 
Stanton’s  carriage  came  up  to  the  door,  and 
the  Secretary,  in  endeavoring  to  reach  it, 
came  in  contact  with  the  applicant  for  offi- 
cial favor. 

Mr.  Stanton  stopped  and  heard  the  story 
so  often  told,  for  the  wretched  appearance 
of  the  boy’s  apparel,  and  his  wan  face,  were 
most  eloquent  witnesses  of  his  neglected 
state.  At  this  instant  Senator  Sherman 
came  up  the  steps,  and  was  about  to  address 
the  Secretary,  when  Mr.  Stanton,  with  illy 
concealed  impatience,  said : 

“ Mr.  Senator,  I have  no  time  to  attend  to 
you  now,  Sir ; look  at  this  poor  child,”  point- 
ing at  the  drummer-boy.  “ He  has  been  in 
this  condition  for  weeks ; he  has  no  money, 
no  clothing ; his  health  is  broken  down ; he 
has  been  discharged  from  the  service,  and 
some  fond  mother  in  her  distant  home  is 
now  waiting  for  him.  He  says  he  can’t  get 
his  pay,  that  he  can’t  get  transportation,  and 
that  he  can’t  get  away  from  this  city.  But 
Fll  see  why  he  can  not.” 

His  next  impulse  was  to  put  the  boy  in 
his  carriage ; then,  noticing  that  the  boy 
was  shivering  with  cold,  he  was  about  send- 
ing him  into  the  house  by  the  fire,  but  fearing 
that  he  would  be  forgotten  in  the  press  of 
the  day’s  business,  Mr.  Stanton  said, 

“ My  child,  follow  my  carriage  to  the  War- 
office  and  turning  to  the  coachman,  he  add- 
ed, “ Drive  more  slowly  than  usual.”  The 
Secretary  and  the  humble  drummer-boy  ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  of  the  War-office  at 
the  same  moment.  Mr.  Stanton  beckoned 
the  child  to  follow  him,  and,  entering  the 
door  of  the  first  room  he  came  to,  his  excited 
manner  and  strange  attendant  apparently 
consumed  the  clerks  as  by  fire.  The  Sec- 
retary seated  himself  at  a vacant  desk ; he 
seized  a pen,  and  driving  it  into  the  ink- 
stand  as  if  it  had  been  a bayonet,  he  wrote  a 
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peremptory  order  to  have  the  drummer-hoy’s 
account  ascertained  from  the  best  data  at 
command,  and  then  paid.  This  done,  the 
Secretary  rose  from  his  seat,  shook  the  little 
fellow’s  hand  earnestly,  and  said, 

“ Give  my  regards,  my  boy,  to  your  moth- 
er, and  to  all  good  mothers  in  her  neighbor- 
hood who  have  their  sons  in  the  front.  God 
bless  you ! Good-by !” 

The  grandest  illustration  of  Mr.  Stanton’s 
broad  comprehensive  patriotism,  of  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  a really  Napoleonic  fond- 
ness for  dramatic  display  was  given  on  one 
memorable  occasion,  when  a chosen  number 
of  Custer’s  cavalry  brigade,  who  in  sojne 
one  of  Sheridan’s  brilliant  lights  had,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  captured  a flag,  came 
on  to  Washington  to  deliver  it  personally 
into  the  possession  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Stanton  that  morning  was  at  his  re- 
ception-desk, apparently  unconscious  that 
there  wras  to  be  any  variation  of  his  daily 
routine,  unless  the  presence  of  Adjutant- 
General  Townsend,  with  a lady,  veiled,  lean- 
ing upon  his  arm,  denoted  tho  promise  of 
some  unusual  event.  The  room  at  the  mo- 
ment was  more  than  usually  crowded.  Sen- 
ator Ira  Harris,  of  New  York,  on  presenting 
himself,  received  a cordial  greeting  from  the 
Secretary ; but  before  that  gentleman  could 
make  his  wishes  known,  there  was  heard  in 
the  hall  the  rattling  of  sabres,  and  the  heavy 
awkward  tread  so  peculiar  to  veteran  cav- 
alry. The  audience  instinctively  opened  a 
passage  to  the  desk,  and  in  another  instant 
Custer’s  heroes,  rough  and  bronzed  from  the 
victorious  field,  in  charge  of  an  officer  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  his  gallant  serv- 
ices, filed  in,  bearing  the  banner,  and  giving 
a military  salute,  halted  before  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Officer.  “Mr.  Secretary,  Sergeant  John 
Smith,  of  the  Michigan  cavalry,  who  bears 
to  you  this  battle-flag,  captured  by  his  own 
hand.” 

Mr.  Stanton  surveyed  the  heroes  a moment, 
then  rushed  from  his  desk,  and,  to  Sergeant 
Smith’s  evident  consternation,  commenced 
shaking  him  by  the  hand ; then,  turning  to 
the  men,  he  went  through  the  same  cere- 
mony, saying,  as  he  went  from  man  to  man, 
“Most  happy  to  shake  hands  with  brave 
men and  then,  stopping  before  the  ser- 
geant, he  animatedly  asked,  “ Sergeant,  how 
came  you  by  that  flag  ?” 

The  sergeant,  now  thoroughly  abashed, 
and  looking  as  if  he  had  pilfered  it  at  some 
country  barbecue,  rather  than  won  its  pos- 
session by  the  sword,  most  awkwardly  told 
his  story,  yet  made  it  up  of  details  of  such 
eloquent  action  that  few  dry  eyes  remained 
tearless  witnesses  of  the  effort. 

“ You  are  a brave  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, finally;  and  then  turning  to  the  lady 
with  General  Townsend,  who  had  exhibited 
great  interest  in  the  proceedings,  he  said, 


I “ Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Custer,  the 
wife  of  your  brave  commanding  officer.  Wo 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  here  to-day,  but 
he  is  better  employed  elsewhere.” 

Mrs.  Custer,  almost  overcome  with  emo- 
tion, but  with  a face  beaming  with  unal- 
loyed pleasure,  pressed  the  hands  of  these 
brave  companions  of  her  husband’s  toils. 

“ This  is  Senator  Harris,  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  soldiers.  Your  own  brave  Sen- 
ator is  not  here ; but  no  matter ; you  are  fight- 
ing for  our  country,  and  every  Senator  loves 
you.” 

Each  hero  tells  his  tale,  until  the  last,  a 
pale,  slender  young  man,  whose  exploits  were 
of  more  than  common  interest ; for  even  his 
comrades,  who  had  witnessed  the  event  and 
often  heard  the  tale,  crowded  around  that 
they  might  catch  every  word  of  the  thrilling 
recital. 

The  soldier  seems  to  study  to  leave  him- 
self out  of  the  eventful  recital ; the  con- 
test with  the  bearer  of  the  enemy’s  stand- 
ard was  hand  to  hand.  At  last  a fearful 
home  thrust  achieved  the  victory.  Bo  in- 
tent was  the  standard-bearer  on  maintain- 
ing his  charge,  that  Custer’s  men,  who  now 
came  to  the  rescue,  could  only  capture  a 
shattered  staff  and  a tom  flag  from  that  last 
grip  of  death. 

The  crowd  which  listened  to  that  recital 
for  a moment  were  so  full  of  inspiration  that 
they  seemed  immortal.  The  pale,  emaciated 
hospital  patient,  on  whose  face  was  the 
shadow  of  the  grave,  lighted  up,  for  the  fee- 
ble and  almost  paralyzed  heart  sent  for  one 
instant  a glow  of  health  to  those  attenu- 
ated cheeks.  Strong  men  turned  to  chil- 
dren in  the  abandonment  of  unreserved  ad- 
miration. 

The  apparently  cold,  iron-hearted  Secre- 
tary opened  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  souL 
He  let  the  world  for  a moment  witness  the 
expression  of  that  natural  sympathy  which 
embraced  all  mankind,  which,  left  to  itself, 
would  have  made  him  a philanthropist,  but 
which,  by  the  stem  sense  of  just  duty,  had 
been  steel-bound,  chained,  and  imprisoned, 
so  that  nQtliing  should  materially  interfere 
with  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Again  and  again  Mr.  Stanton  shook  these 
warriors  by  the  hand ; he  found  something 
electrical  in  their  touch  which  quieted  and 
disciplined  his  own  soul.  Of  all  in  the  room 
he  was  the  first  to  thoroughly  recover  his 
presence  of  mind ; for,  in  his  abrupt  way,  he 
finally  said : 

“General  Townsend,  give  each  of  these 
brave  fellows  thirty  days’  furlough;  give 
them  transportation  to  their  homes,  and  for 
their  return;  give  them  an  order  for  one 
month’s  pay,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  cause 
the  proper  medals  of  honor  to  be  prepared 
for  them,  and  sent  to  their  address.” 

Thus  ended  this  thoroughly  emotional  and 
most  dramatic  scene  in  the  reception-room 
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of  Secretary  Stanton : one  of  many  constant- 
ly occurring,  and  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting, because  it  was  on  occasions  of  this 
kind  only  that  Mr.  Stanton,  even  for  a few 
moments,  relieved  himself  of  the  weight  of 
care  arising  from  his  official  position. 

In  time  the  infirmities  of  Mr.  Stanton’s 
manner  will  be  forgotten.  If,  when  young, 
had  he  understood  that  the  body  and  mind 
require  judicious  recreation  to  preserve  them 
in  perfection,  and  that  gentleness  of  manners, 
arising  either  from  the  natural  impulses  of 
the  heart  or  from  careful  cultivation,  are  es- 
sential to  perfect  success,  the  probabilities 
are  he  would  be  living  to-day,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health,  and  the  recipient  of  ovations 
accorded  him  by  a grateful  country.  Honest 
he  was,  for  the  bitterest  enmity  never  charged 
him  with  private  speculations,  or  with  being 
pecuniarily  benefited  by  the  power  of  his 
office.  As  Secretary  of  War,  his  indorse- 
ments disbursed  millions ; beyond  his  salary, 
he  was  never  benefited  a cent.  Patriotic  he 
was,  for  his  public  record  shows  the  greatest 
possible  devotion  to  his  country. 

It  may  be  difficult  with  the  living  thou- 
sands of  the  present  generation  to  realize  the 
prominent  place  he  will  eventually  occupy 
in  the  history  of  the  country ; but  to  real- 
ize this  somewhat,  we  have  but  to  recollect 
that  the  world  cordially  cherishes  only  those 
in  vital  remembrance  who  achieve  success ; 
the  misfortunes,  the  failures,  and  the  mis- 
takes of  public  men  are  too  numerous  to 
create  any  lasting  interest.  When  the  vic- 
tims of  these  misfortunes,  failures,  and  mis- 
takes, who  now  clamor  against  Mr.  Stanton, 
are  forgotten,  the  fame  of  the  great  Secre- 
tary will  be  surrounded  by  a halo  of  nation- 
al veneration. 


ALITTLE  STORY  FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

“ T)OH,  poh,  poh !”  quoth  Mr.  Corporal  to 
JL  Mrs.  Ponderit,  at  whose  house  he  and 
his  family  were  spending  a social  evening. 
“ All  talk,  my  dear  madam,  mere  talk : the 
women  don’t  believe  it  themselves.  Ask 
my  wife,  ask  my  daughters,  who  they  are 
that  rule  in  my  house.” 

“ In  whose  house  f”  said  the  soft  voice  of 
Mrs.  Ponderit. 

“ A mere  figure  of  speech,  ma’am — a form 
of  convenience  for  tax-collectors,  landlords, 
etc.  Say  their  house,  if  you’d  rather : I know 
I didn’t  dare  to  take  it  till  I brought  them 
all  down  from  the  country  to  look  at  it. 
Here,  Betty,  my  duck,  come  over  here ; Julia, 
Annie,  come  here  and  testify  that  you’re  not 
the  wasting  victims  of  a tyrannical  husband 
and  father.” 

Mrs.  C.  arose  with  a smile ; the  young  la- 
dies shook  their  naughty  curls  and  remain- 
ed at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Of  course 
they  did,  for  we  all  know  how  profound  and 
absorbing  a thing  is  parlor  croquet  when 


you  are  playing  it  with  Mr.  Tillinghurst  and 
young  Mr.  Ponderit. 

“ Do  you  hear  me  f”  roared  Mr.  Corporal, 
swelliug  with  triumph  at  this  opportune 
disobedience. 

“ Yes,  pa,  to-morrow,”  said  Julia,  smiling 
placidly  at  him  over  her  gauze  - covered 
shoulder. 

“ Go  it  alone,  papa,”  suggested  the  skit-  9 
tish  young  Annie. 

“Do  you  hear  that,  ma’am f There’s  a 
specimen  of  slavish  subserviency!  Now, 
Mrs.  Corporal,  I want  you  to  answer  as  if 
you  were  under  oath : Am  I a severe  hus- 
band ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Am  I a selfish  husband  T” 

“No.” 

“ Am  I an  ungenerous  husband  ?” 

“No.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Ponderit,  that  you 
are  answered.” 

“ I should  like  to  remark,”  said  that  lady, 

“ that  when  I expressed  my  opinion  on  the 
abstract  question,  I had  no  idea  of  making  a 
personal  application.” 

“ Oh ! I don’t  like  abstractions.  Put  your 
theories  to  the  test,  say  I,  and  see  if  they 
stand  or  fall.” 

“ But  I haven’t  finished  my  answers,”  said 
Mrs.  Corporal,  looking  earnestly  at  her  hus- 
band. 

It  was  a loving,  half-troubled,  yet  deter- 
mined look  that  she  gave  him  as  she  went 
on  to  say : 

“ Firstly,  you  are  not  severe,  but  you  are 
overbearing:  taking  for  granted  that  the 
head  of  the  family  carries  the  brains  of  the 
family,  it  seldom  occurs  to  you  to  consult 
me  in  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  so 
your  very  kindness  takes  the  form  of  tyran- 
ny; the  very  thing  I may  want  to  do  or 
have  is  less  acceptable  to  me  for  being  im- 
posed upon  me  at  the  decision  of  another.” 

“ Really !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Corporal,  taken 
all  aback : “ I overbearing ! Well !” 

“ Secondly,”  continued  his  wife,  “ you  are 
not  by  nature  selfish,  and  yet  you  are  incon- 
siderate— that  is  to  say,  there  are  some 
things  that  you  have  never  been  taught  to 
consider.  You  have  been  brought  up  to 
look  upon  women’s  tastes,  women’s  plans, 
and  women’s  household  theories  or  rules  as 
whimsies  to  be  indulged  out  of  kindness, 
but  never  taken  into  serious  account  in  de- 
ciding your  own  movements.” 

“ Well,  well,  well !”  sighed  the  bewildered 
husband : “ I inconsiderate !” 

“Thirdly,  you  are  not  ungenerous,  but 
you  are  unjust:  you  will  buy  me  a silk 
dress  that  I do  not  need,  or  a set  of  jewelry 
that  I would  rather  not  have ; in  fact,  you 
are  continually  wasting  money  upon  me: 
and  yet  in  all  the  years  of  our  married  life 
I have  never  had  a dollar  that  did  not  come 
in  the  shape  of  a gift.” 
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“ Good  Heavens !”  cried  Mr.  Corporal,  ris- 
ing vehemently,  then  sinking  back,  over- 
come, into  his  chair:  “ I an  unjust  husband, 
when  she  knows  that  I never  in  all  my  life 
refused  to  open  my  purse  at  her  desire !” 

“ Whose  purse  V ’ again  insinuated  the  mu- 
sical voice  of  Mrs.  Ponderit. 

“Oh,  poh,  poh! — her  purse,  if  she  likes 
• it  better;  the  little  receptacle  which  my 
wife  and  daughters  find  it  convenient  for 
me  to  keep — well  filled — in  my  pocket.  Be- 
sides, Elizabeth,  if  you  have  harbored  this 
sense  of  wrong  for  so  many  years,  why  con- 
ceal it  ? Why  cherish  a secret  resentment 
against  your  husband  until  we  have  nearly 
reached  our  silver  wedding  ?” 

“ Perhaps  I ought  not  to  have  spoken  here 
and  now,”  said  Mrs.  Corporal,  “ in  the  pres- 
ence even  of  this  our  nearest  friend.  I have 
never  spoken  before,  because  I was  educated 
to  be  subservient  to  my  husband,  and  have  la- 
bored faithfully  to  conquer  the  sense  of  hu- 
miliation and  the  disposition  to  rebel,  which  I 
thought  peculiar  to  myself,  and  coming  from 
some  fault  in  my  own  character.  But  very 
lately  my  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  fact 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  women  in 
Christendom  feel  the  same  discontent,  which 
a sense  of  duty  or  fear  or  a dread  of  ridi- 
cule has  induced  them  to  suppress ; and  I 
now  begin  to  think  that  if  we  had  all  freed 
our  minds  long  ago,  the  world  would  be  far 
happier  to-day.” 

“ But  I don’t  believe  it,”  said  Mr.  Corporal, 
relapsing  into  indignation.  “ A woman  who 
can  get  whatever  she  wants  for  the  asking 
to  be  unhappy  because  she  has  to  ask ! It 
is  unreasonable — more  than  that,  it’s  petty — 
to  be  so  anxious  about  one’s  position  and 
personal  dignity:  one  who  has  all  these 
years  been  cared  for  and  sheltered  and 
guided,  scarcely  allowed  to  know,  much  less 
to  be  hurt  by,  the  rough  ways  of  the  world. 
Have  I not  spared  you  all  care  and  responsi- 
bility ? Do  I not  bear  alone  every  business 
anxiety  f By  the  New  Jerusalem,  if  I could 
only  live  such  an  easy,  guarded  life,  I’d 
gladly  give  you  my  lot,  and  my  independ- 
ence with  it.” 

“ Would  you  !”  said  Mrs.  Corporal. 

“I  would.” 

“Very  well,  we  will  try  it;  you  shall  be 
tenderly  guided  and  guarded  for  a week, 
and  if  at  the  end  you  plead  for  another, 
well.” 

“Agreed,”  said  Mr.  Corporal.  “I  say, 
Betty,  in  regard  to  the  outside  business, 
how  could  you,  you  know  f ” 

“ I will  allow  you  to  manage  the  business, 
and  to  handle  money  in  strictly  business 
operations ; but  out  of  the  office  you  spend 
not  a cent  save  what  I give  you,  and  take 
no  step  in  any  way  affecting  the  household 
interest.  Only  make  all  your  wishes  known 
to  me.” 

The  evening  closed,  but  the  young  folks 


were  (by  the  merest  accident)  delayed,  in 
their  preparations. 

“Don’t  let  it  detain  you  a moment,”  said 
Frederick  Ponderit,  magnanimously ; “ Char- 
lie and  I will  see  the  young  ladies  home.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  began  Mr.  Corporal ; but 
his  wife  put  her  arm  through  his,  and  drew 
him  quietly  away. 

“ Well,  but,  mother,”  again  began  Mr.  Cor- 
poral. 

“ We’ll  talk  as  we  go  along,”  said  his  wife, 
stopping  not  for  a moment  until  they  were 
fairly  in  the  street. 

“Why,  how  queer  of  you,  Betty!  You 
know  I don’t  want  Fred  Ponderit  to  get  so 
intimate  with  Annie — a fellow  without  a 
cent  but  what  he  earns.  But  you  didn’t 
give  me  time  to  think.” 

“ Oh,  I do  the  thinking,  you  know,”  said 
Mrs.  Corporal;  “and  as  for  being  poor,  I 
never  intend  to  marry  my  daughters  for 
money.” 

“ Your  daughters,  Mrs.  Corporal  t Oh ! ah ! 
I forgot.” 

“Well,  father,”  said  Materfamilias  next 
morning,  “ what  have  you  in  your  porte- 
monnaie  ?” 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know ; some  fifty  dol- 
lars— seventy-five,  perhaps.  Why  f” 

“ Dear,  dear,  that’s  bad ! You  ought  al- 
ways to  know  how  much  you  are  carrying. 
Well,  let  me  have  it,  and  the  key  of  the  desk. 
I’ll  put  it  with  the  rest.  Do  you  want  any 
change  I” 

“ Change ! why,  how  can  I tell  yet  f and 
what  are  you  doing  with  my  money?  Oh, 

I forgot  again.  All  right ; just  leave  me  ten 
dollars,  please : I might  want  it  for  some- 
thing.” 

“ Bless  his  little  heart !”  said  Mrs.  Corpo- 
ral, pulling  his  ear,  “ I’ll  lay  any  wager  he 
spends  it  before  he  gets  home.  Or  stay — I 
believe  I’ll  go  with  you  as' far  as  the  office. 

I have  some  business  that  way.” 

“ I’ll  get  what  I want  at  the  office,”  chuck- 
led Mr.  Corporal.  “ Hum ! I promised  not, 
though.  Whew!  what  predicaments  this 
may  lead  me  into ! — My  dear,  excuse  me  a 
moment ; I want  to  cross  over  and  speak  to 
Jack  Hepburn.” 

He  came  back  in  a couple  of  minutes. 
“ Have  you  any  money  with  you  ? Just  give 
me  twenty  dollars.  Let  me  have  the  pock- 
et-book.” 

“ Twenty  dollars ! What  do  you  want  to 
do  with  it  ?” 

“ Do  with  it ! Oh  yes ; I am  going  to  lend 
it  to  Jack.” 

“I  guess  I wouldn’t  do  that,  father.  I 
know  that  Hepburn  well  enough  to  doubt 
if  you  ever  get  it  back  again.” 

“Bless  her  prudent  little  heart!  Come, 
I’m  rather  in  a hurry.” 

But  Materfamilias  was  not.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  to  let  him  have  it  or  not. — 
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Well,  if  you’ve  set  your  heart  on  it,  TO  give 
him  fifteen/’  And  she  counted  it  out  de- 
liberately in  ones  and  twos  and  smaller 
notes,  which  proceeding  the  gentleman  on 
the  opposite  curb-stone  watched  with  a live- 
ly interest. 

Mr.  C.  flushed,  choked  a little ; then  in 
silence  hastened  across  with  the  fifteen  dol- 
lars. 

“ Really,  my  love,”  said  the  matron,  on  his 
return,  “ I gave  you  the  money  this  time  be- 
cause I didn’t  want  to  hurt  your  feelings ; but 
I must  say  that  I don’t  approve  this  promis- 
cuous generosity ; in  fact,  it  isn’t  generosity 
— it’s  weakness.  Men  are  so  undiscrimina- 
ting. Don’t  think  I’m  scolding,  dear ; only 
remember  another  time.” 

Mr.  Corporal  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
and  as  suddenly  closed  it.  He  would  have  ex- 
postulated, but  the  words  sounded  strangely 
familiar.  Could  it  be  that  he  had  uttered 
them  yesterday  f And  could  they  have  been 
as  offensive  to  her  as  they  now  appeared  to 
him? 

Soon  after  they  parted,  to  meet  no  more 
until  dinner. 

After  such  a meal  as  would  be  a triumph 
to  any  housekeeper,  the  lady  remarked,  as 
she  led  the  way  to  the  library : 

“ My  dear,  I’ve  bought  you  a new  carriage. 
I’ve  just  ordered  it  round  to  the  window  for 
you  to  see.” 

“ A new  carriage ! Why,  Betty,  what  are 
you  thinking  of,  when  I have — we  have — a 
first-class  carriage  already  ?” 

“ Oh,  I’ve  made  a trade.  The  fact  is,  there 
was  too  much  money  in  that  carriage.  Now 
this  is  equally  well  made  and  comfortable ; 
the  difference  is  merely  a matter  of  style; 
and  I left  off  the  coat  of  arms.” 

“ And  that  was  just  the  beauty  of  it,”  said 
Mr.  C.,  disconsolately.  “ I’m  sure  I don’t 
care  for  show  in  a general  way,  but  if  I 
have  a vanity,  it  is  my  coat  of  arms : some- 
thing so  substantial  about  it.” 

“ Ah,  I’ve  been  thinking  it  over,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  country, 
where  families  disappear  in  two  or  three 
generations,  a coat  of  arms  is  snobbish ; and 
I never  will  bring  up  my  family  to  be  snob- 
bish. Sooner  than  that  I will  keep  no  car- 
riage at  all.  Besides,  I have  made  something 
handsome  by  the  operation.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  is  really  dramatic,” 
said  Mr.  Corporal,  laughing  loudly,  if  not 
joyously.  Go  on,  go  on ; you  won’t  catch 
me  taking  offense  at  what  is  done  for  my 
good.”  And  he  betook  himself  to  silence 
and  the  evening  paper — that  is  to  say,  to 
a nap. 

“ Pa,  may  Will  and  I study  German  this 
fall?”  cried  Molly,  the  youngest  Corporal, 
bouncing  into  the  room  and  whirling  like  a 
cyclone.  “ Oh,  just  see  what  a big  cheese  I 
made ! Could  you  make  such  big  ones,  ma, 
when  you  were  my  size  ?” 


“Bigger;  my  skirts  were  fuller.  Well, 
now,  about  this  German  ?” 

“ Oh,  it’s  splendid,”  exploded  Molly. 
“ Maggie  Maxwell  and  Jane  Purdy  and  Cous- 
in Hal  and  Cousin  Josephine  and  Will  and 
me  and  one  or  two  of  Jane’s  cousins  and  one 
or  two  of  Maggie’s  cousins  and  they’ve  got 
a splendid  teacher  real  German  and  a long 
pipe  and  related  to  the  Von  Deckels  and — ” 

“ Poh,  poh,  poh !”  said  Mr.  Corporal,  half 
wakened  by  the  clatter.  “ I’m  not  going  to 
have  my  girls — ” 

“ I’ll  attend  to  it,  father,”  said  Mrs.  Cor- 
poral. “ Finish  your  nap,  dear ; it’s  a most 
injurious  thing  to  be  wakened  suddenly. 
Molly,  you  should  be  careful.  Now  about 
this  German — is  he  young  or  old  ?” 

“ Old  as  Beersheba  and  bald  and  a large 
silk  handkerchief  and  meet  once  a week  and 
if  we  study  hard  till  about  nine  for  instance 
what  would  you  say  to  a little  of  the — you 
know — the  other  German  to  top  off  with  ?” 

“ I want  a little  of  the  other  German  too,” 
cried  Will,  who  had  just  come  up,  also  boun- 
cing and  explosive.  “ Pa,  may  I ?” 

“ I’ll  attend  to  it,”  put  in  ma,  quietly  but 
decidedly.  “My  son,  I wouldn’t  keep  my 
hands  in  my  pockets ; it’s  awkward.” 

“Dancing  teaches  young  people  to  be 
graceful,”  soliloquized  William,  audibly. 

“ Now  in  regard  to  the  language,  if  you 
are  in  earnest,  and  things  appear  right  on 
inquiry,  I haven’t  the  slightest  objection. 
In  regard  to  the  other  German,  no.” 

“ Well,  we  didn’t  much  think  you  would,” 
said  the  young  philosopher,  shrugging  her 
chubby  shoulders.  “Will  and  I just  thought 
we’d  try.” 

“But  it’s  the  language  we  want,”  said 
Will,  “ really  and  truly ; isn’t  it,  Moll  ? Poh, 
you  can’t  hop  worth  a cent.” 

“ Can,  too — see  here.  Oh,  Will,  let’s  you 
and  I make  guys  of  ourselves,  and  pay  a vis- 
it to  Maggie.  May  we,  ma  ?” 

“How  about  to-morrow’s  lessons,  pup- 
pets ?” 

“ All  but  one,”  replied  both  voices ; and 
both  Young  Americas  scampered  to  the  little 
study-room,  whence  proceeded  for  some  twen- 
ty minutes  a loud,  dull,  double-voiced  dron- 
ing, followed  by.  a sudden  simultaneous  up- 
setting of  chairs  and  scuttling  from  the  room. 

During  the  above  discussion  Mr.  Corporal 
had  preserved  a silence  only  broken  now  and 
then  by  a muffled  snort.  Turning  now  to 
his  wife,  his  face  was  perfectly  tranquil. 

“ Do  you  forget,  mother,”  he  said,  in  well- 
modulated  tones,  “that  I disapprove  of 
girls  pursuing  these  useless  studies?  I’m 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  teuds  to  their  happi- 
ness, as — ” 

“I  know  you’re  not  sure,  my  dear,”  re- 
plied the  matron,  soothingly,  “ and  so  I don’t 
think  it  best  to  puzzle  your  brain  with  the 
matter;  only  have  confidence  in  me;  I’ll 
bring  it  out  all  right.  Why,  my  dearest, 
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sooner  than  bring  a wrinkle  of  anxiety  to 
that  pure  brow,  I'd  keep  you  from  thinking 
altogether." 

Mr.  Corporal  glared  at  her  for  a moment, 
undecided ; then,  bursting  into  a laugh,  took 
his  hat  and  went  out  for  the  evening. 

“ One  day  gone,"  he  remarked,  as  he  walk- 
ed down  the  street.  “ Whew ! what  a sin- 
gular sense  of  relief  comes  over  me ! I won- 
der how  it  would  feel  to  be  a fly  rolled  up 
in  a spider’s  web  f The  thing  wouldn't  hurt 
any  where,  but  it  would  suppress  every 
where.  Not  to  act  for  myself ; not  to  think 
for  myself ; not  to  have  any  money ; but — 
By-the-way,  I haven't  a cent  in  my  pocket- 
book.  I must  go  back  and  ask  for  some. 
Well,  now,  it's  curious,  but  although  I know 
it  to  be  a joke,  and  a joke  of  my  own  pro- 
posing, I can't  bear  to  go  and  ask  her.  Con- 
found it!  I won't — I'll  do  without  first." 
And  ho  pursued  his  penniless  and  somewhat 
sulky  way. 

“ Well,  my  dears,"  said  the  mother,  bus- 
tling into  breakfast,  all  beaming,  “ I'm  go- 
ing to  give  you  a treat  this  morning.  Get 
out  your  bathing  rigs,  and  we'll  all  run 
down  and  take  a dip  in  the  sea  before  we  go 
to  the  mountains  for  the  summer." 

Will  and  Molly  looked  at  each  other  ; so 
did  Annie  and  Julia.  The  first  look  express- 
ed surprise,  the  second  mischief. 

“ Really,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Corporal,  almost 
upsetting  his  coffee,  “ I honor  your  kind  in- 
tention, but  you  oughtn't  to  spring  it  upon 
me  so  suddenly.  How  do  you  know  it  will 
be  convenient  f In  fact,  it  isn't : I engaged 
to  go  with  Jorkin  this  afternoon  to  try  his 
new  horse." 

u Tut,  tut,  tut ! you  mustn’t  make  engage- 
ments in  that  wild  way  without  my  knowl- 
edge. How  can  I plan  for  you  if  you  inter- 
fere with  me  this  way  f Now  get  your  hat 
and  run  right  over  to  Jorkin  and  tell  him 
you  didn’t  know  you  were  going  to  the  shore 
this  morning,  and  don't  be  long,  dear;  I 
want  to  take  the  ten  o'clock  train." 

“ But  I am  not — ah ! I mean,  let  us  stop 
and  talk  about  it.  You  see,  I really  couldn't 
go  and  tell  Jorkin  that ; it  would  make  me 
look  so  foolish." 

“ My  love,”  said  Mrs.  Corporal,  gravely, 
u what  I have  done  I have  done  for  the  best, 
and  it's  childish  to  argue  about  it  now.  And 
let  this  little  disappointment  be  a lesson  to 
you  for  the  future  not  to  make  engagements 
without  my  knowledge.  Don't  think  I'm 
scolding, dear;  only  remember  another  time.” 

“ I’m  in  for  it,"  groaned  the  head  of  the 
family,  taking  down  his  hat ; “ and  this  is 
only  the  second  day ! Can  it  be  that  I have 
ever  treated  her  in  this  way  f Verily,  I re- 
member something  like  it  a year  ago.  But 
if  I could  have  imagined — " 

It  took  so  long  to  compose  his  excuse  to 
Jorkin  that  on  his  return,  although  every 


thing  needful  was  laid  to  his  hand,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  be  ready  to  start  with  the 
party,  and  barely  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
train  in  time. 

“ Jump  in,"  said  Mrs.  Corporal ; “I  have 
the  tickets.  Not  there ! come  on  to  the  next 
car." 

“ Here  are  good  seats,"  said  Mr.  C.,  pre- 
paring to  take  them. 

“ Next  car,"  repeated  Mrs.  C.,  placidly; 
and  on  he  went,  feeling  like  a horse  with  his 
first  experience  of  the  bearing-rein. 

u Goodness  1 what  are  you  at  now  f"  For 
no  sooner  was  he  fully  ensconced  and  com- 
fortable than  madam  leaned  across  and  qui- 
etly lowered  his  window. 

“Can't  you  let  me — I mean  I want  it 
open.” 

“ The  cinders  are  blowing  in  on  you ; the 
wind  is  on  this  side.  My  dear,  you  don't 
feel  in  a right  good  temper  this  morning,  do 
you  t Never  mind,  it  '11  be  all  right  when 
you  begin  to  feel  the  sea-breeze." 

“ Mother,"  said  the  gentleman  after  a 
while,  emerging  from  his  paper. 

“ Well,  Billy  f” 

“ Do  you  know,  I haven’t  a cent  of  money." 

“ Money  f Oh  yes ; I gave  you  ten  dollars 
yesterday.” 

“ It's  gone." 

“ Gone ! Oh,  well,  if  you  enjoyed  your- 
self with  it,  I'm  sure  it's  all  right.  How 
much  do  you  want  now  f ” 

“How  muchf  oh,  really — I suppose  you 
will  allow  me  to  pay  the  bills  ?" 

“ You  may,  if  it  would  amuse  you.  I'll 
give  you  two  hundred  dollars,  and  if  you 
want  more,  you  know  where  to  get  it.”  And 
madam  began  counting  it  out  in  fives  and 
tens. 

“Stay,”  said  Mr.  C.,  nervously;  “there’s 
Thompson  and  his  wife  on  the  other  side. 
They're  looking  at  us." 

“ Are  they  ? I’ll  speak  to  them  directly. 
Thirty,  and  ten  is  forty,  and  ten — ” 

“ Do  give  me  the  porte-monnaie,"  said  the 
gentleman,  reddening.  “Don't  dribble  it 
out  in  that  way.  They'll  think  I'm  an  idiot 
under  guardianship." 

“ Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Corporal,  cheerfully ; 

“ it's  done  every  day  to  persons  who  are  not 
idiots.  However,  here  are  two  more  fifties. 
I'm  only  afraid  you'll  meet  some  more  of 
your  borrowing  friends,  and  I know  what 
you  are  with  money  in  your  pocket.  Don't 
think  I'm  scolding,  dear ; only — ” But  here 
Mr.  Corporal  flounced  away. 

In  time,  however,  the  day  passed,  and  the 
next,  and  on  the  fourth  the  family  returned 
to  their  homes. 

“ Any  letters  for  me,  Nan  T”  said  her  fa- 
ther. 

“Lots  for  you,  dear  papa,"  said  Annie, 
fetching  them  ; “ and — and" — growing  all 
in  a moment  flushed  and  agitated — “and 
one  for  ma." 
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Mrs.  Corporal  read  it  through  with  ever- 
increasing  gravity. 

“ Did  you  know  this  was  coming,  my 
daughter  t”  she  said,  at  the  end. 

“ Yes,  ma,”  faltered  Miss  Annie.  “ He  was 
coming  to  you  himself;  but  I felt  as  if  I 
couldn’t  bear  it,  and  so  I told  him  to  write.” 

“ A most  important  letter,”  said  Mrs.  Cor- 
poral : “ it  is  but  right  that  you  should  hear 
it,  father.”  And  ma,  adjusting  her  specta- 
cles, read  as  follows : 

“‘Dear  Madam,— Kind  and  truly  like  a mother  as 
you  have  always  been  to  me,  it  la  yet  almost  with  trem- 
bling that  I come  to  you  now.  I would  fain,  from 
cowardice,  use  a little  circumlocution,  but  am  unskill- 
ed at  it,  and  must  therefore  say  at  once  that  I am  de- 
votedly attached  to  your  daughter,  and  that  she— well, 
that  she  has  referred  me  to  her  mother/” 

“ To  her  what  fn  said  Pater,  with  a little 
jump. 

“ To  her  mother. 

“ ‘ Dear  Mrs.  Corporal,  you  know  I have  no  inherit- 
ance, but  I am  strong,  and  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
Annie  is  willing  to  put  up  with  my  income,  and  thinks 
she  knows  how  to  add  to  it  And  indeed  I love  her  as 
I never  loved  before.  [He  was  then  twenty-three.]  If 
you  think  it  best,  we  are  prepared  to  wait  a while,  but 
it  Is  our  own  conviction  that  early  marriages  are  de- 
sirable. Dear  Mre.  Corporal,  pray  believe  that  next 
to  the  necessity  of  being  Annie's  husband  is  the  hope 
of  calling  myself  your  son. 

14  4 Yours  in  great  suspense, 

44  4 Frederick  Pondkrit. 

“ 4 P.8.— Dear  Mr.  Corporal,  I count  upon  your  influ- 
ence with  Annie's  mother.’” 

“ Good  Heavens !”  exclaimed  the  head  of 
the  family : “ and  there  are  yet  two  days !” 

“ Father,”  said  Annie,  piteously, “ do  plead 
for  me.  See  how  solemn  she  looks!  Do 
speak !” 

“ My  child,”  said  the  mother,  drawing  An- 
nie toward  her,  “ are  you  sure  you  love  this 
young  man  well  enough  to  live  with  him,  if 
need  be,  in  poverty  ?” 

^ Stop !”  exploded  the  father,  growing  des- 
perate. “ Y"oung  woman,  do  you  know  that 
this  chick  of  yours  has  not  a cent  to  rent  a 
house  with  f” 

“ Ho  has  five  thousand  dollars,”  said  An- 
nie ; “ and  you  know  I have  five  thousand 
dollars.” 

“ Five  thousand  straws!  Do  you  think  I 
will  allow — ” 

“ My  love,”  said  Mrs.  Corporal,  “ you  are 
getting  excited : sit  down  and  compose  your- 
self. Annie,  I confess  that  I should  greatly 
prefer  the  husband  of  my  child  to  be  a little 
forehanded ; but  if  you  truly  love  him,  there 
is  no  power  in  money,  or  in  the  lack  of  it, 
that  can  influence  me  to  interfere  with  your 
choice.  All  I ask  of  you  is  to  wait  a year  to 
test  the  quality  of  your  attachment.” 

“Oh,  thanks,  mother,  thanks!”  and  An- 
nie rushed,  sobbing,  from  the  room,  shortly 
followed  by  her  mother. 

“Aha,  my  lady,”  muttered  the  slighted 
parent,  “ that’s  done  in  a week  may  be  un- 
done In  a year.  The  impertinent  jacka- 


napes! I never  was  treated  so;  I never 
treated  any  one  so ; I wouldn’t — Good  gra- 
cious ! I did : when  I proposed  to  Elizabeth’s 
father  I did  it  almost  in  that  identical  way, 
and  if  any  one  had  told  me  her  mother 
would  be  hurt,  I shouldn’t  have  known  what 
was  meant.  Well,  well,  I’ll  think  more 
about  these  things.  I had  no  idea  so  much 
could  be  said  on  their  side.” 

Half  in  dread  of  what  the  twelve  hours 
might  bring  forth,  and  half  in  joyous  antici- 
pation of  freedom,  Mr.  Corporal  began  the 
seventh  day  of  his  experiment.  Through 
much  inconvenience,  chagrin,  and  a constant 
sense  of  mild  suffocation,  as  of  a lobster  sub- 
merged iu  lukewarm  water,  he  had  faithful- 
ly kept  the  conditions  of  his  bargain,  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  finding  on  the  dinner-table 
a letter  after  his  own  heart — or,  to  speak 
with  correctness,  after  the  heart  of  his  eld- 
est daughter,  Julia. 

“Here’s  good  news  for  you,  mother,”  he 
announced,  with  a burst  of  triumph.  “ Mr. 
Alfred  Stringer,  of  the  house  of  Stringer  and 
Stringer,  has  proposed — to  me — for  the  hand 
of  my  daughter  J ulia. — My  duck,  you  will  be 
one  of  the  richest  women,  and  belong  to  one 
of  the  best  families,  in  Philadelphia,  and  I 
freely  give  my  consent.” 

“ Hold !”  cried  Mrs.  Corporal,  rising  with 
stern  demeanor.  “ Does  that  man  have  the 
insolence  to  propose  to  my  daughter  ? Al- 
fred Stringer — a man  suspected  of  dishonor 
in  business,  a man  known  to  be  drunk  at 
evening  parties,  a man  who  has  wasted  and 
staled  his  nature  in  the  deepest  flirtations 
till  he  is  thirty-five  years  old — to  dare  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  fresh  heart  of  my  daugh- 
ter ! Tell  him,  No ! and  never  let  me  hear 
his  name  again.” 

“Elizabeth!”  cried  the  father,  aghast, 
“you  are  beside  yourself!  You  can  not 
mean  what  you  say !” 

“ I forbid  you,  husband,  I forbid  you, 
children,  ever  to  breathe  the  name  of  that 
man  in  my  house.  It  is  enough ; the  subject 
is  dead.”  She  arose  and  left  the  room. 

“ There,”  soliloquized  Mr.  Corporal,  exul- 
tation mingled  with  his  anger.  “ Now  that 
she  may  call  tyranny,  and  that  is  just  the 
thing  I never  would  do.  Why,  she  gave  me 
no  time  to  speak,  or  even  to  think ! As  if 
either  parent  could  have  a right  to  give  or 
refuse  to  give  a child  in  marriage  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  other!  It’s  mon- 
strous! And  yet — and  yet  I have  known 
good  men  to  do  it,  and  good  women  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it ; and  as  sure  as  I live  it  never 
till  this  moment  struck  me  as  an  insufferable 
assumption.  Well,  well,  well.  I must  over- 
haul my  whole  theory,  if  I ever  had  any,  on 
these  subjects.  Betty,  come  here. — Why, 
there  I go  again ! Why  should  I call  her  to 
me  f — Elizabeth,  my  wife”  (sitting  tenderly 
down  by  her  side),  “ can  it  be  possible  that  I 
have  made  you  suffer  all  these  years  the 
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sense  of  helplessness  and  subordination  that 
I have  endured  for  a week? — I who  love 
you  so  dearly,  I who  would  give  my  life,  or 
my  health,  or  my  peaee  of  mind  to  save 
yours  ?” 

“ My  husband,”  said  his  wife,  with  shining 
eyes,  “ I have  never  doubted  your  love,  and 
I have  never  blamed  you  for  what  was  amiss 
in  bur  relations  together.  I know  how  nearly 
impossible  it  is  for  us  to  act,  or  even  to  think, 
in  a direction  varying  from  the  current  of 
our  age.  But  I feel  very  sure  that  of  late 
this  current  is  changing,  and  I know  that 
you,  with  your  generous  heart  and  keen 
sense  of  justice,  will  be  among  the  first  to 
take  the  new  direction.” 

“ I will,  my  love,  I will.  I only  needed  to 
see.  And  now  about  these  chicks  of  ours, 
what  had  we  better  do  ?” 

At  this  moment  in  steps  Annie,  with  a 
face  in  which  hope  and  fear  and  a sense  of 
guilt  and  a sense  of  fun  are  combined  in 
equal  proportions. 

“ Young  woman,”  said  her  father,  “ what 
does  that  jackanapes  mean  by  this  remark- 
able beginning  of  his  domestic  career  ?” 

“ Father,”  said  Annie,  laughing  and  cry- 
ing, “ he  didn’t.” 

“ Didn’t ! What’s  this  evidence  in  black 
and  white  ?” 

“A  base  forgery,  my  papa.  The  fact  is, 
he  gave  me  the  letter  to  read  and  hand  to 
you,  and  as  I was  naturally  working  in  moth- 
er’s interest,  and  thought  you  would  rather 
not  have  the  joke  go  beyond  the  family,  I 
said  nothing  to  him,  but  just — copied  it,  with 
a few  variations.  And  oh,  father  and  moth- 
er both,  I am  strong  and  healthy,  and  can 
work  if  need  be ; and  you  were  poor  when 
you  were  married.  And  so,”  added  this  ir- 
repressible young  female,  “ you  know  how  it 
is  yourselves.” 

“ Have  your  own  way,”  replied  these  ri- 
diculous parents.  “And  now  about  Julia; 
and  here,  of  course,  Bhe  comes.” 

“ In  regard  to  this  Mr.  Stringer,  Elizabeth, 
you  know  the  position  he  could  give  our 
daughter ; and  as  to  the  little  reports  about 
him,  there  never  was  any  thing  verified.  I 
never  found  him  more  than  a little  sharp  in 
business,  and  I never  saw  him  drunk.” 

“William,”  said  the  mother,  “remember 
that  this  matter  never  came  to  your  knowl- 
edge until  yesterday,  whereas  I noticed  his 
attentions  months  ago,  and  have  been  quiet- 
ly watching  and  inquiring  ever  since.  You 
little  know  a mother’s  sympathetic  heart  if 
you  suppose  that  such  a state  of  things  could 
exist  without  her  cognizance.” 

“Parents  both,”  remarked  3ulia,  with  her 
usual  serenity,  “ t-o  spare  you  any  farther  ex- 
citement this  warm  weather,  I will  state  that 
neither  the  great  fortune  nor  the  small  hab- 
its of  the  gentleman  are  of  the  slightest 
importance  to  your  daughter,  who  does  not 
intend  to  marry  him.  This  indifference 


may  possibly  result,”  continued  the  imper- 
turbable young  female,  “ from  wliat  Mr. 
Weller  would  call  a 1 priory  attachment.’  ” 
“A  what? ” cried  the  much-tried  parents, 
again  in  terror.® 

“ Priory  attachment : party  of  the  name 
of  Tillinghurst,  well  known  to  you  both  as 
sober,  honest,  and  sufficiently  well-to-do.” 

“ Charlie  Tillinghurst !”  cried  Mrs.  C.,  as- 
tounded. “Little  Charlie!  Why,  I em- 
broidered his  first  trowsers ! Well,  he’s  just 
the  one  person  I never  did  think  of  in  that 
connection.” 

“I  ‘ little  know  a mother’s  sympathetic 
heart,’  ” quoted  the  delighted  father. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices  of  conspicuous  Public  Men , with  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities,— Accounts 
Of  Congressional  and  other  Duels,  and  personal  Col- 
lisions  in  Congress , including  a Glance  at  Washing- 
ton Public  Life  during  several  Administrations, 

HL 

MR.  WEBSTER  was  full  of  fun  and  hu- 
mor at  times,  and  when  in  company 
with  a few  intimate  friends  he  unbent,  and 
exhibited  his  wonderful  versatility  of  talent, 
to  the  delight  of  all  listeners.  He  had  mar- 
velous narrative  powers,  was  a capital  mimic, 
and  imitated  a broken  dialect  to  perfection. 
He  was  not  an  unamiable  man,  and  never 
said  a malicious  thing  in  all  his  life;  but 
when  perturbed  or  uncomfortable,  either 
from  indisposition  or  the  effect  of  exuberant 
conviviality,  he  was  as  unapproachable  as  a 
porcupine,  and  often  indulged  in  peevish 
exclamations  and  satirical  remarks. 

I once  heard  him  describe  a visit  that  he 
made  to  the  elder  Adams,  at  Quincy,  a few 
months  before  his  death.  The  venerable 
sage,  then  ninety  years  of  age,  received  hijn 
with  cordiality,  thanking  him  for  his  civility 
in  coming  to  see  him.  He  was  lying  in  bed, 
supported  by  pillows,  a heavy,  plethoric  man, 
inclining  to  dropsy,  and  drawing  his  breath 
with  much  difficulty.  He  seemed  to  pump 
up  his  words,  Mr.  Webster  said,  from  a great 
depth,  and  spoke  in  short  sentences. 

“ How  are  you,  Mr.  Adams  ?”  inquired  his 
visitor. 

“Feeble  and  nearly  worn  out,”  was  the 
reply.  “ The  old  tenement  is  in  a state  of 
dilapidation,  and  from  what  I can  judge  of 
the  intentions  of  the  landlord,  he  is  not  like- 
ly to  lay  any  thing  more  out  in  repairs.” 

Meeting  him  at  the  Astor  House  in  184-, 

I mentioned  that  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge, 
lately  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  was  dead. 
“Ah!  is  Tallmadge  dead?  Well,  all  the 
tears  that  will  be  shed  on  the  occasion  lie 
in  an  onion.” 

Managingpoliticians  who  assumed  to  con- 
trol the  movements  of  the  people  were  his 
aversion.  Mr.  Webster  went  down  to  his 
grave  with  the  firm  conviction  that  he  had 
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been  defrauded  of  the  Presidency  by  the 
jealousy  aud  intrigues  of  his  rivals.  He  en- 
tertained no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of 
his  countrymen  were  anxious  to  make  him 
President,  but  were  overruled  and  thwarted 
by  the  party  leaders. 

He  accosted  me  once  on  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue : “ How  long  have  you  been  in  town  T” 

“ A couple  of  days.” 

“ Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  me  t” 

“ I don’t  know  where  you  live.” 

“ At  the  old  place,  on  Louisiana  Avenue.” 

“ Near  the  church  on  Sixth  Street  ?” 

“ Yes ; directly  under  the  droppings  of  the 
sanctuary.” 

Rejoining  rather  irrelevantly,  I said,  u I 
did  not  know  there  was  much  sanctity  in 
the  droppings  from  a Unitarian  church.” 

“ I used  the  phrase  as  descriptive  merely. 
Have  you  seen  Uncle  Truman  since  you  ar- 
rived ?” 

1 answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“ Is  he  now,  as  usual,  responsible  for  all 
mankind  t” 

I said  there  seemed  to  he  a heap  of  trouble 
on  the  old  man’s  mind. 

“ The  last  time  I saw  him,’?  said  he,  “ he 
fairly  staggered  under  the  weight  of  empire.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  quarrel  between  Mr. 
Clay  and  President  Tyler,  and  while  it  seem- 
ed doubtful  whether  or  not  Mr.  Webster  would 
be  able  to  stay  in  the  cabinet,  a New  England 
admirer  of  his  was  execrating  the  New  York 
Herald , and  wondering  that  such  an  infamous 
sheet  should  be  tolerated  by  decent  people. 
Mr.  Webster  said  it  was  more  generally  read 
than  any  other  paper  in  the  country,  besides 
being  the  organ  of  the  administration.  The 
friend  inquired  if  he  knew  the  correspondent 
of  the  Herald  who  had  so  much  to  say  about 
every  thing,  and  what  place  ho  held  under 
Tyler.  Mr.  Webster  said  he  was  “ a commit- 
tee to  fulfill  prophecies,  an  office  created  ex- 
l>re8sly  for  him.  He  foretold  events,  and 
then  made  Tyler  carry  out  his  predictions.” 

There  was  a strong  feeling  of  mutual  jeal- 
ousy and  dislike  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Webster.  They  wero  too  great  men,  and 
too  conscious  of  their  own  powers,  and  ap- 
preciated each  other  too  accurately,  to  admit 
of  their  harmonious  co-operation  in  the  pub- 
lic councils.  After  serving  several  years  in 
Congress,  where  he  attained  to  greater  dis- 
tinction than  he  had  ever  achieved  in  the 
cabinet  or  the  White  House,  Mr.  Adams  de- 
sired to  be  transferred  to  the  Senate,  as  a 
more  suitable  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  in  his  advancing  years  than  the 
House,  a more  numerous  and  disorderly  body. 
A vacancy  occurred  in  the  Senatorial  repre- 
sentation of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Legis- 
lature would  have  spontaneously  selected 
Mr.  Adams  to  fill  it.  But  Mr.  Webster  in- 
terposed very  strenuously  to  prevent  that 
result.  He  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  having 
Mr.  Adams  as  a colleague.  The  wonderful 


knowledge  of  the  old  gentleman,  as  compre- 
hensive {is  it  was  minute  and  exact,  his  com- 
manding intellect,  and  his  long  experience 
in  public  life,  made  it  certain  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster would  no  longer  be  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  Mr.  Adams  should  be  elect- 
ed to  the  Upper  House.  Mr.  Webster  was  at 
that  time  the  idol  of  Boston,  and  Boston  was 
then  as  much  the  State  as  Paris  was  France. 
He  appealed  to  the  “ merchant  princes,”  al- 
leging the  importance  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  House,  and  represented  that 
he  could  look  after  the  interests  of  Massa- 
chusetts, assisted  by  a colleague  less  con- 
spicuous for  his  ability  and  experience  than 
Mr.  Adams.  The  obsequious  Bostonians  de- 
ferred to  his  wishes,  and  the  respectable, 
wealthy,  and  dull  Mr.  Silsbee,  of  Salem,  was 
elected  instead  of  Mr.  Adams.  This  was  a 
mortal  offense,  aud  it  was  never  forgiven. 
Mr.  Adams,  although  an  eminently  just  man, 
was  neither  placable  nor  amiable  in  disposi- 
tion. He  was  not  malignant  nor  specially 
vindictive,  but  he  never  forgot  an  ipjury, 
and  ho  was  sure  to  get  even  with  an  adver- 
sary in  the  long-rjm.  Patient  and  watchful, 
he  never  made  the  mistake  of  striking  pre- 
maturely, and  thus  missing  his  mark.  He 
knew  his  man,  and  biding  his  time,  with  his 
wrath  carefully  bottled  up,  he  was  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  grave  error 
into  which  Mr.  Webster  might  fall.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait.  Mr.  Webster,  usually  se- 
date and  self-contained,  occasionally  forgot 
himself  and  spoke  inadvertently,  without 
counting  the  cost  of  his  enunciations.  Pend- 
ing our  dispute  with  Great  Britain  about 
the  northwestern  boundary,  and  when  timid 
men  feared  hostile  measures  on  the  part  of 
John  Bull,  a bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appropriating  five  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion 
for  the  defense  of  our  territory.  The  bill 
was  warmly  discussed  in  the  House,  and 
only  passed  after  vigorous  opposition.  Com- 
ing to  the  Senate,  it  had  the  usual  reference, 
and  was  reported  favorably  by  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Webster  opposed  it  in  au  elaborate 
and  powerful  speech.  He  said  the  bill  con- 
templated a violation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  he  would  not  consent  to  a violation  of 
that  sacred  compact — no,  not  if  the  guns  of 
the  enemy  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
the  capital. 

Mr.  Adams  made  a powerful  speech  soon 
after,  intended  as  a rebuke  to  Mr.  Webster. 
It  was  characterized  by  all  his  wealth  of 
learning,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he 
confuted  the  propositions  of  his  great  rival 
were  conclusive  and  impregnable.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  a mau  capable  of  ut- 
tering such  doctrines  had  only  to  go  one  step 
further,  and  aid  the  enemy  in  battering  down 
the  walls  of  the  capital.  Mr.  Webster  made 
no  public  allusion  to  this  attack,  but  it  was 
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known  that  he  was  severely  stung  by  the 
hostile  criticism.  He  had  warm,  devoted, 
and  able  friends,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  attack  of  Mr.  Adams,  gratuitous  and  un- 
provoked, it  was  alleged,  should  not  pass 
without  notice  and  rebuke.  George  Evans, 
then  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a bold, 
outspoken,  and  determined  man,  was  a warm 
friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Webster.  His  in- 
dignation at  the  assault  on  Mr.  Webster  was 
intensified  and  exasperated  by  a wrong  and 
grievance  which  ho  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Adams.  So  he  lay  in  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity when  he  might  legitimately  avenge 
the  indignity  offered  to  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  the  war  into  Africa  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Adams  was  bad- 
tempered,  bad-mannered,  and  often  aggress- 
ive ; but  he  was  the  best  equipped  man  in 
Congress,  and  his  power  of  invective  and  de- 
nunciation was  so  great  that  he  was  a bold 
man  who  should  voluntarily  provoke  his 
wrath.  But  Mr.  Evans  knew  his  man  thor- 
oughly, and  was  sure  to  penetrate  the  joints 
of  his  harness  whenever  he  laid  his  lance  in 
rest  against  him.  The  gentleman  had  been 
in  the  House  ever  since  Mr.  Adams  came  to 
Washington  as  the  representative  of  the 
Quincy  district.  Mr.  Evans  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Webster  the  ablest  lawyer 
in  New  England — of  course  with  a mental 
reservation  in  favor  of  himself — and  he  had 
rare  skill  as  a dialectician.  His  voice  was 
of  the  finest,  and  his  elocution  admirable, 
and  as  a gladiatorial  debater  he  was  scarce- 
ly ever  overmatched.  When  excited  he  spoke 
in  short,  pregnant  sentences,  piling  up  ac- 
cusations and  epithets  with  overwhelming 
force.  Mr.  Adams  had  a high  opinion  of  his 
ability,  and  although  he  feared  no  man  on 
earth  in  an  argumentative  contest,  and  gen- 
erally enjoyed  a wordy  duel,  had  no  special 
inclination  for  an  encounter  with  Mr.  Evans. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  a suitable  op- 
portunity occurred  for  Mr.  Evans  to  execute 
his  plan  of  holding  Mr.  Adams  responsible 
for  certain  sins  of  commission  and  omission, 
and  on  which  he  intended  to  arraign  him  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The  time  came  at 
last,  and  the  work  was  thoroughly  done. 
His  preparation  was  elaborate  and  ample. 
He  commenced  with  the  early  history  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and  stated  concisely  the  circum- 
stances under  which  ho  deserted  the  faith 
of  his  fathers  and  joined  the  Republican 
party,  then  led  by  his  father’s  great  enemy 
and  traducer,  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  mer- 
cenary motives  that  prompted  him  to  aban- 
don his  principles  and  betray  his  New  En- 
gland supporters  were  portrayed  with  graph- 
ic power,  and  the  price  of  his  alleged  treach- 
ery was  set.  forth  in  vivid  colors.  He  traced 
his  career  in  diplomacy,  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  his  four  years’  Presidency, 
with  a luminous  pencil.  Then  touching  upon 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Massachu- 


setts, he  described  his  gratuitous  and  malig- 
nant attack  upon  her  honored  Senator,  wind- 
ing up  with  a sentence  of  concentrated  bit- 
terness : “I  leave  him  to  the  pity  of  his 
friends  and  the  contempt  of  his  enemies.” 

A reply  in  kind  was  anxiously  expected 
by  the  House,  for  the  best  of  men  relish  con- 
troversial discussion,  and  many  of  the  listen- 
ers had  been  subjected  to  the  unsparing  sar- 
casm of  Mr.  Evans.  His  speech  gave  great 
delight  to  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  enjoy  the  castigation 
which  was  undoubtedly  in  store  for  his  as- 
sailant. But  Mr.  Adams,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  body,  made  no  reply.  A few  months 
afterward  Mr.  Adams  became  involved  in 
one  of  his  periodical  quarrels  with  the  slave- 
holders. Wise,  Mark  Cooper  of  Georgia,  and 
several  other  hot-headed  Southerners  as- 
sailed him  with  uncommon  virulence.  He 
defended  himself  with  characteristic  vigor 
and  effect ; but  the  attacks  were  continued 
with  increasing  violence,  until  Mr.  Evans 
finally  mixed  in  the  quarrel,  and  dealt  the 
fire-eaters  a series  of  telling  blows  that 
brought  the  contest  to  an  end.  Mr.  Adams 
was  so  grateful  for  this  timely  reinforcement 
that  he  apparently  forgave  Air.  Evans.  The 
impression  produced  upon  him  by  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  charges  and  specifications 
Of  Mr.  Evans  may  bo  inferred  from  the  re- 
ply he  made  to  a disparaging  remark  of  a 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  had  listen- 
ed to  some  observations  of  Mr.  Evans  in 
the  House,  and  had  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Adams  by  John  M'Kean.  “Is  that  your 
famous  member  from  Alaine  ?”  said  the  gen- 
tleman. “ He  disappoints  mo  altogether.” 
Mr.  Adams  said  the  subject  was  not  one 
that  admitted  of  any  eloquence  or  display, 
being  a mere  question  of  finance  and  statis- 
tics. “ I don’t  think  there  is  much  in  him, 
anyway,”  was  the  rejoinder.  Mr.  Adams, 
writhing  and  twisting  as  though  he  felt  the 
lash  on  his  back,  replied,  “ If  you  had  been 
in  my  place  one  day,  you  would  have  thought 
there  was  something  in  him.” 

In  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  a dispute 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  sprung  up  on 
the  floor  between  William  A.  Duer,  of  Oswe- 
go, and  Richard  K.  Meade,  of  Virginia.  In 
the  course  of  debate  some  angry  words  pass- 
ed, when  Duer  promptly  called  Meade  a liar, 
evidently  with  the  intent  of  putting  the  oiuu 
on  his  antagonist,  and  thus  securing  the 
choice  of  weapons  in  case  a resort  to  the 
field  became  unavoidable.  A challenge  fol- 
lowed, as  a matter  of  course.  Mr.  Conrad, 
afterward  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Fill- 
more, was  selected  as  his  second  by  Mr.  Duer. 
Conrad  was  experienced  in  affairs  of  honor, 
having  killed  his  man  in  New  Orleans.  He 
determined  to  prevent  a fight,  if  possible, 
but  Duer  was  as  firm  as  a rock.  Some  of 
the  Virginians  were  anxious  that  the  affair 
should  proceed,  and  they  braced  up  Meade 
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to  insist  upon  satisfaction.  The  matter  was 
pending  several  days,  negotiations  being  all 
the  time  in  progress.  Major  Dade,  a well- 
known  citizen  of  Virginia,  then  in  Washing- 
ton, made  himself  conspicuous  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  said  these  devilish  Yankees  had 
grown  insolent,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give 
them  a lesson.  Kidder  (as  he  called  Meade) 
was  just  the  man  for  the  duty.  He  did  not 
thirst  for  blood,  but  if  Duer  should  get 
winged,  the  effect  would  be  salutary  in  the 
highest  degree.  But  further  information 
changed  Dade’s  views  on  the  subject.  “ Bless 
my  soulP’  said  he,  “this  thing  must  be 
stopped  at  once.  They  say  Duer  is  a cool 
hand,  expert  with  the  pistol,  and  sure  to 
knock  Kidder  over.  J ack”  (addressing  J ohn 
Pendleton,  a member  from  Virginia,  after- 
ward minister  to  Buenos  Ayres),  “you  must 
get  Kidder  out  of  this  scrape,  even  if  you 
have  to  procure  his  arrest  by  the  police.’’ 
The  programme  was  thereupon  changed,  and 
a duel  prevented,  Duer  coming  off  with  fly- 
ing colors. 

It  was  during  the  Twenty-eighth  Con- 
gress that  the  famous  debate  took  place  in 
the  Senate  on  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  dis- 
cussion was  a very  able,  comprehensive,  and 
exhaustive  one.  All  the  arguments  capable 
of  being  adduced  on  the  subject  were  pre- 
sented on  both  sides.  George  Evans  was  the 
champion  of  the  protectionists,  and  George 
M'Duffie  was  the  principal  advocate  of  free 
trade.  They  were  among  the  very  ablest 
£ men  in  Congress,  and  the  Senate  was  crowd- 
# ed  for  days  with  eager  listeners  during  the 
whole  debate.  On  the  subject  of  political 
economy  and  all  cognate  topics  Mr.  Evans 
was  perhaps  the  best-equipped  man  in  the 
Senate.  His  style  as  a speaker  was  com- 
pact, perspicuous,  and  forcible,  while  his 
logic  was  invincible.  He  understood  all 
the  details  of  the  tariff  question,  and  no 
man  excelled  him  in  presenting  the  strong 
points  of  his  case.  He  was  really  the  author 
of  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  he  told  me  that  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  that  he  had  to  en- 
counter while  maturing  it  was  in  familiariz- 
ing the  mind  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  House  with  the  structure 
and  operations  of  the  bill. 

General  McDuffie  was  fully  the  equal  of 
Mr.  Evans  in  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and 
his  reasoning  faculties  were  of  the  highest 
order.  But  although  he  had  what  I regard- 
ed as  the  right  side  of  the  question,  it  seem- 
ed that  Mr.  Evans  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. And  such  was  the  general  impression 
in  the  Senate.  Indeed,  Mr.  Rives  told  the 
writer  that  he  had  been  converted  from  a 
free  trade  to  a tariff  man  by  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Evans,  and  he  was  ready  to  make 
public  avowal  of  the  fact  when  the  proper 
occasion  should  arise. 

Mr.  Rives  was  one  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed gentlemen  in  the  Senate.  He  spoke  with 
Vot.  XLV.-No.  2C9.-48 


great  fluency,  in  the  choicest  language,  and 
rarely  was  overmatched  in  debate.  Mr. 
Jefferson  told  Francis  Granger,  at  Richmond, 
in  1821,  that  William  C.  Rives  was  the  only 
thoroughly  educated  young  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Of  the  four  members  from  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  three 
are  now  living — to  wit,  Judge  Roosevelt, 
Fernando  Wood,  and  John  M‘Keon.  Charles 
G.  Ferris,  of  the  Seventh  Ward,  died  many 
years  ago.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  popular  in 
the  House  and  in  Washington  society.  He 
lived  pleasantly,  entertained  his  friends  in 
genial,  hospitable  style,  and  his  house  was 
one  of  the  pleasantest  places  of  resort  in 
the  city.  Mr.  M‘Keon  had  a good  position 
in  Congress,  and  although  in  the  minority, 
was  always  well  esteemed  as  an  intelligent, 
fair-minded  man.  Mr.  Wood  then  gave  no 
indication  of  the  real  ability  and  effective 
force  which  he  has  since  displayed.  He  was 
not  a floor  member,  nor  did  he  take  much 
part  in  current  legislation. 

Of  their  predecessors  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Grinnell  is  the  only  one  alive.  Ogden  Hoff- 
man was  a gentleman  of  much  brilliancy, 
and  a charming  orator.  Edward  Curtis, 
afterward  collector  of  the  port,  was  a skill- 
ful, adroit  man,  full  of  resources,  and  al- 
ways exercising  a great  deal  of  influence. 
John  J.  Morgan,  appointed  collector  on  the 
removal  of  Jesse  Hoyt,  was  a man  of  excel- 
lent repute,  an  intelligent  business  man, 
but  he  was  quiet,  reserved,  and  not  much 
felt  in  the  House. 
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“ O i>eip  brown  eyes,”  sang  gay  October, 

“ Deep  brown  eyes  running  over  with  glee ; 

Bine  eyes  are  pale,  and  gray  eyes  are  sol>er ; 

Bonnie  brown  eyes  are  the  eyes  for  me. 

“ Black  eyes  shine  in  the  glowing  summer 
With  red  of  rose  and  yellow  of  corn ; 

Bnt  cold  they  close  when  the  still  late-comcr, 

Silvery  Frost,  creepB  over  the  morn. 

“Bine  eyes  shimmer  with  angel  glances, 

Like  spring  violets  over  the  lea— 

Bnt  oh,  my  Grapes,  my  Wines,  and  my  Dance?, 

What  have  angels  in  common  with  me? 

“Go,  Gray  Eyes!  What  know  ye  of  laughing, 

Giddy  with  glee  from  the  mere  sunshine? 

Go  to  your  books ! What  know  ye  of  quaffing 
Luscious  juice  from  the  riotous  vine  ? 

“All  the  earth  is  full  of  frolicking; 

Growing  is  over ; harvest  is  done ; 

All  the  trees  arc  ready  for  rollicking, 

Glowing  scarlet  with  rustical  fun. 

“Stay,  Brown  Eyes,  in  the  purple  weather, 

A crown  of  oak  leaves  with  maple  blent 
Shall  deck  your  brow,  while  gayly  together 
We  two  will  wander  to  heart’s  content” 

Thus  October’s  wild  voice  was  singing, 

While  on  his  pipe  he  cunningly  played  ; 

All  the  red  woods  with  music  were  ringing, 

And  Brown  Eyes  listened,  with  footsteps  stayed— 

Waited  to  hear  the  song  beguiling, 

Listened  and  laughed  through  the  sunny  day ; 

And  earth  and  sky  fell  to  merry  smiling, 

As  hand  in  hand  they  wandered  away. 

t 
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By  WILKIE 

JCnt  Scene. 

THE  COTTAGE  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 

PREAMBLE. 

HE  place  is  France. 

The  time  is  autumn,  in  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy — the  year  of  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany. 

The  persons  are,  Captain  Arnault,  of 
the  French  army ; Surgeon  Surville,  of  the 
French  ambulance ; Surgeon  Wetzel,  of  the 
German  army ; Mercy  Merrick,  attached  as 
nurse  to  the  French  ambulance ; and  Grace 
Roseberry,  a traveling  lady  on  her  way  to 
England.  

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TWO  WOMEN. 

It  was  a dark  night.  The  rain*was  pour- 
ing in  torrents. 

Late  in  the  evening  a skirmishing  party 
of  the  French  and  a skirmishing  party  of 
the  Germans  had  met,  by  accident,  near  the 
little  village  of  Lagrange,  close  to  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  In  the  struggle  that  fol- 
lowed the  French  had  (for  once)  got  the 
better  of  the  enemy.  For  the  time,  at  least, 
a few  hundreds  out  of  the  host  of  the  in- 
vaders had  been  forced  back  over  the  front- 
ier. It  was  a trifling  affair,  occurring  not 
long  after  the  great  German  victory  of  Weis- 
senbourg,  and  the  newspapers  took  little  or 
no  notice  of  it. 

Captain  Arnault,  commanding  on  the 
French  side,  sat  alone  in  one  of  the  cottages 
of  the  village,  inhabited  by  the  miller  of  the 
district.  The  captain  was  reading,  by  the 
light  of  a solitary  tallow  candle,  some  inter- 
cepted dispatches  taken  from  the  Germans. 
He  had  suffered  the  wood  fire,  scattered  over 
the  large  open  grate,  to  burn  low ; the  red 
embers  only  faintly  illuminated  a part  of 
the  room.  On  the  floor  behind  him  lay 
some  of  the  miller’s  empty  sacks.  In  a 
comer  opposite  to  him  was  the  miller’s  solid 
walnut-wood  bed.  On  the  walls  all  round 
him  were  the  miller’s  colored  prints,  repre- 
senting a happy  mixture  of  devotional  and 
domestic  subjects.  A door  of  communica- 
tion leading  into  the  kitchen  of  the  cottage 
had  been  tom  from  its  hinges,  and  used  to 
carry  the  men  wounded  in  the  skirmish 
from  the  field.  They  were  now  comforta- 
bly laid  at  rest  in  the  kitchen,  under  the 
care  of  the  French  surgeon  and  the  English 
nurse  attached  to  the  ambulance.  A piece 
of  coarse  canvas  screened  the  opening  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  in  place  of  the  door. 
A second  door,  leading  from  tho  bed-oham- 
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ber  into  the  yard,  was  locked;  and  the 
wooden  shutter  protecting  the  one  window 
of  the  room  was  carefully  barred.  Sentinels, 
doubled  in  number,  were  placed  at  all  the 
outposts.  The  French  commander  had  neg- 
lected no  precaution  which  could  reasona- 
bly insure  for  himself  and  for  his  men  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  night. 

Still  absorbed  in  his  perusal  of  the  dis- 
patches, and  now  and  then  making  notes  of 
what  he  read  by  the  help  of  writing  mate- 
rials placed  at  his  side,  Captain  Arnault  was 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  an  intruder 
in  the  room.  Surgeon  Surville,  entering  from 
the  kitchen,  drew  aside  the  canvas  screen, 
and  approached  the  little  round  table  at 
which  his  superior  officer  was  sitting. 

“ What  is  it  f”  said  the  captain,  sharply. 

“ A question  to  ask,”  replied  the  surgeon. 

“ Are  we  safe  for  the  night  f ’ 

“ Why  do  you  want  to  know  T”  inquired 
the  captain,  suspiciously. 

The  surgeon  pointed  to  the  kitchen,  now 
the  hospital  devoted  to  the  wounded  men. 

44  The  poor  fellows  are  anxious  about  the 
next  few  hours,”  he  replied.  44  They  dread 
a surprise,  and  they  ask  me  if  there  is  any 
reasonable  hope  of  their  having  one  night’s 
rest.  What  do  you  think  of  the  chances  f” 

The  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  £ 
surgeon  persisted.  44  Surely  you  ought  to  # 
know  f”  he  said. 

44  I know  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
village  for  the  present,”  retorted  Captain 
Arnault,  “and  I know  no  more.  Here  are 
the  papers  of  the  enemy.”  He  held  them 
up,  and  shook  them  impatiently  as  he  spoke. 

44  They  give  me  no  information  that  I can 
rely  on.  For  all  I can  tell  to  the  contrary, 
the  main  body  of  the  Germans,  outnumber- 
ing us  ten  to  one,  may  be  nearer  this  cottage 
than  the  main  body  of  the  French.  Draw 
your  own  conclusions.  I have  nothing  more 
to  say.” 

Having  answered  in  those  discouraging 
terms,  Captain  Arnault  got  on  his  feet,  drew 
the  hood  of  his  great  coat  over  his  head,  and 
lit  a cigar  at  the  candle. 

44  Where  are  you  going  f”  asked  the  sur- 
geon. 

44  To  visit  the  outposts.” 

44  Do  you  want  this  room  for  a little  while  V1 

44  Not  for  some  hours  to  come.  Are  yon 
thinking  of  moving  any  of  your  wounded 
men  in  here  ?” 

44  I was  thinking  of  the  English  lady,”  an- 
swered the  Burgeon.  44  The  kitchen  is  not 
quite  the  place  for  her.  She  would  be  more 
comfortable  here;  and  the  English  nurse 
might  keep  her  company.” 

Captain  Arnault'  smiled,  not  very  pleaa- 
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antly.  “ They  are  two  fine  women,”  he  said, 
“ and  Surgeon  Surville  is  a ladies’  man.  Let 
them  come  in,  if  they  are  rash  enough  to 
trust  themselves  here  with  you.”  He  checked 
himself  on  the  point  of  going  out,  and  looked 
back  distrustfully  at  the  lighted  candle. 
“ Caution  the  women,”  he  said,  “ to  limit  the 
exercise  of  their  curiosity  to  the  inside  of 
this  room.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  t” 

The  captain’s  forefinger  pointed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  closed  window-shutter. 

“ Did  you  ever  know  a woman  who  could 
resist  looking  out  of  window  t”  he  asked. 
“ Dark  as  it  is,  sooner  or  later  these  ladies 
of  yours  will  feel  tempted  to  open  that  shut- 
. ter.  Tell  them  I don’t  want  the  light  of 
the  candle  to  betray  my  head-quarters  to 
the  German  scouts.  How  is  the  weather! 
Still  raining  !” 

“ Pouring.” 

“ So  much  the  better.  The  Germans  won’ t 
see  us.”  With  that  consolatory  remark  he 
unlocked  the  door  leading  into  the  yard,  and 
walked  out. 

The  surgeon  lifted  the  canvas  screen  and 
called  into  the  kitchen : 

“Miss  Menick,  have  you  time  to  take  a 
little  rest !” 

“ Plenty  of  time,”  answered  a soft  voice 
with  an  underlying  melancholy  in  it,  plainly 
distinguishable  though  it  had  only  spoken 
three  words. 

“ Come  in,  then,”  continued  the  surgeon, 
“and  bring  the  English  lady  with  you. 
Here  is  a quiet  room  all  to  yourselves.” 

He  held  back  the  canvas,  and  the  two 
women  appeared. 

The  nurse  led  the  way — tall,  lithe,  and 
graceful — attired  in  her  uniform  dress  of 
neat  black  stuff,  with  plain  linen  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  with  the  scarlet  cross  of  the  .Ge- 
neva Convention  embroidered  on  her  left 
shoulder.  Pale  and  sad,  her  expression  and 
manner  both  eloquently  suggestive  of  sup- 
pressed suffering  and  sorrow,  there  was  an 
innate  nobility  in  the  carriage  of  this  wom- 
an’s head,  an  innate  grandeur  in  the  gaze  of 
her  large  gray  eyes  and  in  the  lines  of  her 
finely  proportioned  face,  which  made  her 
irresistibly  striking  and  beautiful,  seen  un- 
der any  circumstances  and  clad  in  any  dress. 
Her  companion,  darker  in  complexion  and 
smaller  in  stature,  possessed  attractions 
which  were  quite  marked  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  surgeon’s  polite  anxiety  to 
shelter  her  in  the  captain’s  room.  The  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind  would  have  de- 
clared her  to  be  an  unusually  pretty  woman. 
She  wore  the  large  gray  cloak  that  covered 
her  from  head  to  foot  with  a grace  that  lent 
its  own  attractions  to  a plain  and  even  a 
shabby  article  of  dress.  The  languor  in  her 
movements,  and  the  uncertainty  of  tone  in 
her  voice  as  she  thanked  the  surgeon,  sug- 
gested that  she  was  suffering  from  fatigue. 
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Her  dark  eyes  searched  the  dimly  lighted 
room  timidly,  and  she  held  fast  by  the  nurse’s 
arm  with  the  air  of  a woman  whose  nerves 
had  been  severely  shaken  by  some  recent 
alarm* 

“ You  have  one  thing  to  remember,  ladies,” 
said  the  surgeon.  “ Beware  of  opening  the 
shutter,  for  fear  of  the  light  being  seen 
through  the  window.  For  the  rest,  we  are 
free  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  here  as 
we  can.  Compose  yourself,  dear  madam,  and 
rely  on  the  protection  of  a Frenchman  who 
is  devoted  to  you!”  He  gallantly  emphasized 
his  last  words  by  raising  the  hand  of  the  En- 
glish lady  to  his  lips.  At  the  moment  when 
he  kissed  it  the  canvas  screen  was  again 
drawn  aside.  A person  in  the  service  of 
the  ambulance  appeared,  announcing  that 
a bandage  had  slipped,  and  that  one  of  the 
wounded  men  was  to  all  appearance  bleeding 
to  death.  The  surgeon,  submitting  to  des- 
tiny with  the  worst  possible  grace,  dropped 
the  charming  Englishwoman’s  hand,  and  re- 
turned to  his  duties  in  the  kitchen.  The 
two  ladies  were  left  together  in  the  room. 

“ Will  you  take  a chair,  madam  T”  asked 
the  nurse. 

“Don’t  call  me  ‘ madam,’”  returned  the 
young  lady,  cordially.  “ My  name  is  Grace 
Rose  berry.  What  is  your  name  T” 

The  nurse  hesitated.  “ Not  a pretty  name 
like  yours,”  she  said,  and  hesitated  again. 

“ Call  me  i Mercy  Merrick,’  ” she  added,  after 
a moment’s  consideration. 

Had  she  given  an  assumed  name!  Was 
there  some  unhappy  celebrity  attached  to 
her  own  name!  Miss  Roseberry  did  not 
wait  to  ask  herself  those  questions.  “ How 
can  I thank  you,”  she  exclaimed,  gratefully, 

“for  your  sisterly  kindness  to  a stranger 
like  me  V ’ 

“ I have  only  done  my  duty,”  said  Mercy 
Merrick,  a little  coldly.  “Don’t  speak  of 
it.” 

“ I must  speak  of  it.  What  a situation 
you  found  me  in  when  the  French  soldiers 
had  driven  the  Germans  away!  My  trav- 
eling carriage  stopped ; the  horses  seized ; I 
myself  in  a strange  country  at  night-fall, 
robbed  of  my  money  and  my  luggage,  and 
drenched  to  the  skin  by  the  pouring  rain ! I 
am  indebted  to  you  for  shelter  in  this  place 
— I am  wearing  your  clothes — I should  have 
died  of  the  fright  and  the  exposure  but  for 
you.  What  return  can  I make  for  such  serv- 
ices as  these  !” 

Mercy  placed  a chair  for  her  guest  near 
the  captain’s  table,  and  seated  herself,  at 
some  little  distance,  on  an  old  chest  in  a 
comer  of  the  room.  “May  I ask  you  a 
question  ?”  she  said,  abruptly. 

“ A hundred  questions,”  cried  Grace,  “ if 
you  like.”  She  looked  at  the  expiring  fire, 
and  at  the  dimly  visible  figure  of  her  com- 
panion seated  in  the  obscurest  comer  of  the 
room.  “ That  wretched  candle  hardly  gives 
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any  light,"  she  said,  impatiently.  “ It  won't 
last  much  longer.  Can't  we  make  the  place 
more  cheerful?  Come  out  of  your  corner. 
Call  for  more  wood  and  more  lights." 

Mercy  remained  in  her  corner  and  shook 
her  head.  “Candles  and  wood  are  scarce 
things  here,"  she  answered.  “We  must  be 
patient,  even  if  we  are  left  in  the  dark. 
Tell  me,"  she  went  on,  raising  her  quiet 
voice  a little,  “how  c*ine  you  to  risk  cross- 
ing the  frontier  in  war-time  ?" 

Grace’s  voice  dropped  when  she  auswered 
the  question.  Grace's  momentary  gayety  of 
manner  suddenly  left  her. 

“ I had  urgeut  reasons,"  she  said,  “ for  re- 
turning to  England.” 

“ Alone  ?"  rejoined  the  other.  “ Without 
any  one  to  protect  you  f” 

Grace’s  head  sank  on  her  bosom.  “ I have 
left  my  only  protector — my  father — in  the 
English  burial-ground  at  Rome,"  she  an- 
swered, simply.  “My  mother  died,  years 
since,  in  Canada."  • 

The  shadowy  figure  of  the  nurse  suddenly 
changed  its  position  on  the  chest.  She  had 
started  as  the  last  word  passed  Miss  Rose- 
berry’s  lips. 

“ Do  you  know  Canada  ?"  asked  Grace. 

“ Well,"  was  the  brief  answer — reluctant- 
ly given,  short  as  it  was. 

“ Were  you  ever  near  Port  Logan  T" 

“ I once  lived  within  a few  miles  of  Port 
Logan.” 

“When?" 

“Some  time  since."  With  those  words 
Mercy  Merrick  shrank  back  into  her  comer 
and  changed  the  subject.  “Your  relatives 
in  England  must  bo  very  anxious  about 
you,"  she  said. 

Grace  sighed.  “I  have  no  relatives  in 
England.  You  can  hardly  imagine  a person 
more  friendless  than  I am.  We  went  away 
from  Canada,  when  my  father's  health  failed, 
to  try  the  climato  of  Italy  by  the  doctor’s 
advice.  His  death  has  left  me  not  only 
Mondless  but  poor."  She  paused,  and  took 
a leather  letter-case  from  the  pocket  of  the 
large  gray  cloak  which  the  nurse  had  lent 
to  her.  “ My  prospects  in  life,”  Bhe  resumed, 
“ are  all  contained  in  this  little  case.  Here 
is  the  one  treasure  I contrived  to  conceal 
when  I was  robbed  of  my  other  things." 

Mercy  could  just  see  the  letter- case  as 
Grace  held  it  up  in  the  deepening  obscurity 
of  the  room.  “ Have  you  got  money  in  it  P’ 
she  asked. 

“ No ; only  a few  family  papers,  and  a let- 
ter from  my  father,  introducing  me  to  an 
elderly  lady  in  England — a connection  of 
his  by  marriage,  whom  I have  never  seen. 
The  lady  has  consented  to  receive  me  as  her 
companion  and  reader.  If  I don’t  return  to 
England  soon,  some  other  person  may  get 
the  place.” 

“ Have  you  no  other  resource  ?’’ 

“ None.  My  education  has  been  neglected 


— we  led  a wild  life  in  the  far  West.  I am 
quite  unfit  to  go  out  as  a governess.  I am 
absolutely  dependent  on  this  stranger,  who 
receives  me  for  my  father’s  sake.”  Sho  put 
the  letter-case  back  in  the  pocket  of  her 
cloak,  and  ended  her  little  narrative  as  un- 
affectedly as  she  had  begun  it.  “ Mine  is  a 
sad  6tory,  is  it  not  ?’’  she  said. 

The  voice  of  the  nurse  answered  her  sud- 
denly and  bitterly  in  these  strange  words : 

“There  are  sadder  stories  than  yours. 
There  are  thousands  of  miserable  women 
who  would  ask  for  no  greater  blessing  than 
to  change  places  with  You." 

Grace  started.  “ What  can  there  possibly 
be  to  envy  in  such  a lot  as  mine  ?” 

“Your  unblemished  character,  and  your 
prospect  of  being  established  honorably  in  a 
respectable  house.” 

Grace  turned  in  her  chair,  and  looked  won- 
deringly  into  the  dim  corner  of  the  room. 

“How  'strangely  you  say  that!"  she  ex- 
claimed. There  was  no  answer ; the  shad- 
owy figure  on  the  chest  never  moved.  Grace 
rose  impulsively,  and  drawing  her  chair  aft- 
er her,  approached  the  nurse.  “Is  there 
some  romance  in  your  life  ?"  sho  asked. 

“ Why  have  you  sacrificed  yourself  to  the 
terrible  duties  which  I find  you  performing 
here?  Yon  interest  me  indescribably.  Give 
me  your  hand." 

Mercy  shrank  back,  and  refused  the  offer- 
ed hand. 

“ Are  we  not  Mends  f’  Grace  asked,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

“ We  can  never  be  Mends.” 

“Why  not  ?” 

The  nurse  was  dumb.  Grace  called  to 
mind  the  hesitation  that  she  had  shown 
when  she  had  mentioned  her  name,  and 
drew  a new  conclusion  from  it.  “ Should  I 
bo  guessing  right,”  she  asked,  eagerly,  “ if  I 
guessed  yoif  to  be  some  great  lady  in  dis- 
guise ?” 

Mercy  laughed  to  herself — low  and  bitter- 
ly. “Ia  great  lady !”  she  said,  contemptu- 
ously. “ For  Heaven’s  sake,  let  us  talk  of 
something  else !” 

Grace’s  curiosity  was  thoroughly  roused. 
Sho  persisted.  “ Once  more,"  she  whisper- 
ed, persuasively.  “ Let  us  be  friends."  She 
gently  laid  her  hand  as  she  spoke  on  Mercy’s 
shoulder.  Mercy  roughly  shook  it  oft*.  There 
was  a rudeness  in  the  action  which  would 
have  offended  the  most  patient  woman  liv- 
ing. Grace  drew  back  indignantly.  “ Ah !" 
she  cried,  “ you  are  cruel.” 

“ I am  kind,”  answered  the  nurse,  speak- 
ing more  sternly  than  ever. 

“ Is  it  kind  to  keep  me  at  a distance  ? I 
have  told  you  my  story." 

The  nurse’s  voice  rose  excitedly.  “ Don’t 
tempt  me  to  speak  out,"  she  said ; “ you  will 
regret  it.” 

Grace  declined  to  accept  the  warning.  “ I 
have  placed  confidence  in  you,"  she  went 
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on.  “ It  is  ungenerous  to  Jay  me  under  an 
obligation,  and  then  to  shut  me  out  of  your 
confidence  in  return." 

“ You  mil  have  it  f"  said  Mercy  Merrick. 
“You  shall  have  it!  Sit  down  again." 
Grace’s  heart  began  to  quicken  its  beat  in 
expectation  of  the  disclosure  that  was  to 
come.  She  drew  her  chair  closer  to  the 
chest  on  which  the  nurse  was  sitting.  With 
a firm  hand  Mercy  put  the  chair  back  to  a 
distance  from  her.  “ Not  so  near  me !"  she 
said,  harshly. 

“ Why  not !" 

“Not  so  near,"  repeated  the  sternly  reso- 
lute voice.  “ Wait  till  you  have  heard  what 
I have  to  say." 

Grace  obeyed  without  a word  more.  There 
was  a momentary  silence.  A faint  flash  of 
light  leaped  up  from  the  expiring  candle, 
and  showed  Mercy  crouching  on  the  chest, 
with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands.  The  next  instant  the 
room  was  buried  in  obscurity.  As  the  dark- 
ness fell  on  the  two  women  the  nurse  spoke. 


CHAPTER  H. 

MAGDALEN — IN  MODERN  TIMES. 

“ When  your  mother  was  alive  were  you 
ever  out  with  her  after  night-fall  in  the 
streets  of  a great  city  I" 

In  those  extraordinary  terms  Mercy  Mer- 
rick opened  the  confidential  interview  which 
Grace  Roseberry  had  forced  on  her.  Grace 
answered,  simply,  “ I don’t  understand  you." 

“ I will  put  it  in  another  way,"  said  the 
nurse.  Its  unnatural  hardness  and  stern- 
ness of  tone  passed  away  from  her  voice,  and 
its  native  gentleness  and  sadness  returned, 
as  she  made  that  reply.  “You  read  the 
newspapers  like  the  rest  of  the  world,"  she 
went  on  ; “ have  you  ever  read  of  your  un- 
happy  fellow-cteatures  (the  starving  out- 
casts of  the  population)  whom  Want  has 
driven  into  Sin  f" 

Still  wondering,  Grace  answered  that  she 
had  read  of  such  things  often,  in  newspapers 
and  in  books. 

“ Have  you  heard — when  those  starving 
and  sinning  fellow-creatures  happened  to  be 
women — of  Refuges  established  to  protect 
and  reclaim  them  ?” 

The  wonder  in  Grace’s  mind  passed  away, 
and  a vague  suspicion  of  something  pain- 
ful to  come  took  its  place.  “ These  are  ex- 
traordinary questions,”  she  said,  nervously. 
“ What  do  you  mean  f" 

“ Answer  me,”  the  nurse  insisted.  “ Have 
you  heard  of  the  Refuges  f Have  you  heard 
of  the  Women  ?” 

“ Yes." 

“ Move  your  chair  a little  farther  away 
from  me."  She  paused.  Her  voice,  without 
losing  its  steadiness,  fell  to  its  lowest  tones. 
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“7  was  once  of  those  women,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

Grace  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a faint  cry. 
She  stood  petrified — incapable  of  uttering  a 
word. 

“ I have  been  in  a Refuge,"  pursued  the 
sweet,  sad  voice  of  the  other  woman.  “ I 
have  been  in  a Prison.  Do  you  still  wish  to 
be  my  friend!  Do  you  still  insist  on  sit- 
ting close  by  me  and  taking  my  lijiudf" 
She  waited  for  a reply,  and  no  reply  came. 
“You  see  you  were  wrong,"  she  went  ou, 
gently,  “when  you  called  me  cruel — and  I 
was  right  when  I told  you  I was  kind.” 

At  that  appeal  Grace  composed  herself,  and 
spoke.  “ I don’t  wish  to  offend  you — ” she 
began,  confusedly. 

Mercy  Merrick  stopped  her  there. 

“ You  don’t  offend  me,"  she  said,  without 
the  faintest  note  of  displeasure  in  her  tone. 

“ I am  accustomed  to  stand  in  the  pillory  of 
my  own  past  life.  I sometimes  ask  myself 
if  it  was  all  my  fault.  I sometimes  wonder 
if  Society  had  no  duties  toward  me  when  I 
was  a child  selling  matches  in  the  street — 
when  1 was  a hard-working  girl  fainting  at 
my  needle  for  want  of  food."  Her  voice  fal- 
tered a little  for  the  first  time  as  it  pro- 
nounced those  words ; she  waited  a moment, 
and  recovered  herself.  “It’s  too  late  to 
dwell  on  these  things  now,”  she  said,  resign- 
edly. “Society  can  subscribe  to  reclaim 
me ; but  Society  can’t  take  me  back.  You 
see  me  here  in  a place  of  trust — patiently, 
humbly,  doing  all  the  good  I can.  It  doesn’t 
matter ! Here,  or  elsewhere,  what  I am  can 
never  alter  what  I teas.  For  three  years 
past  all  that  a sincerely  penitent  woman  can 
do  I have  done.  It  doesn’t  matter!  Once 
let  my  past  story  be  known,  and  the  shadow 
of  it  covers  me ; the  kindest  people  shrink.” 

She  waited  again.  Would  a word  of  sym- 
pathy come  to  comfort  her  from  the  other 
woman’s  lips?  No!  Miss  Roseberry  was 
shocked ; Miss  Roseberry  was  confused.  “ I 
! am  very  sorry  for  you,”  was  all  that  Miss 
Roseberry  could  say. 

“ Every  body  is  sorry  for  me,”  answered 
the  nurse,  as  patiently  as  ever;  “every 
body  is  kind  to  me.  But  the  lost  place  is 
not  to  be  regained.  I can’t  get  back ! I can’t 
get  back !”  she  cried,  with  a passionate  out- 
burst of  despair — checked  instantly  the  mo- 
ment it  had  escaped  her.  “ Shall  I tell  you 
what  my  experience  has  been  f"  she  resumed. 

“ Will  you  hear  the  story  of  Magdalen — in 
modern  times  ?" 

Grace  drew  back  a step ; Mercy  instantly 
understood  her. 

“ I am  going  to  tell  you  nothing  that  you 
need  shrink  from  hearing,"  she  said.  “ A lady 
in  your  position  would  not  understand  the 
trials  and  the  struggles  that  I have  passed 
through.  My  story  shall  begin  at  the  Ref- 
uge. The  matron  sent  me  out  to  service 
with  the  character  that  I had  honestly  eara- 
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ed — the  character  of  a reclaimed  woman.  I 
justified  the  confidence  placed  in  me ; I was 
a faithful  servant.  One  day  my  mistress 
sent  for  me — a kind  mistress,  if  ever  there 
was  one  yet.  1 Mercy,  I am  sorry  for  yon ; 
it  has  come  out  that  I took  you  from  a Ref- 
uge ; I shall  lose  every  servant  in  the  house ; 
you  must  go.’  I went  back  to  the  matron — 
another  kind  woman.  She  received  me  like 
a mother.  i We  will  try  again,  Mercy ; don’t 
be  cast  down.’  I told  you  I had  been  in 
Canada  f” 

Grace  began  to  feel  interested  in  spite  of 
herself.  She  answered  with  something  like 
warmth  in  her  tone.  She  returned  to  her 
chair — placed  at  its  safe  and  significant 
distance  from  the  chest. 

The  nurse  went  on : 

“My  next  place  was  in  Canada,  with  an 
officer’s  wife:  gentlefolks  who  had  emi- 
grated. More  kindness;  and,  this  time,  a 
pleasant  peaceful  life  for  me.  I said  to  my- 
self, 'Is  the  lost  place  regained f Have  I 
got  back  f’  My  mistress  died.  New  people 
came  into  our  neighborhood.  There  was  a - 
young  lady  among  them — my  master  began 
to  think  of  another  wife.  I have  the  mis- 
fortune (in  my  situation)  to  be  what  is 
called  a handsome  woman ; I rouse  the  curi- 
osity of  strangers.  The  new  people  asked 
questions  about  me;  my  master’s  answers 
did  not  satisfy  them.  In  a word,  they 
found  me  out.  The  old  story  again ! ‘ Mer- 
cy, I am  very  sorry;  scandal  is  busy  with 
you  and  with  me ; we  are  innocent,  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it — we  must  part.’  I 
left  the  place ; having  gained  one  advan- 
tage during  my  stay  in  Canada,  which  I 
find  of  use  to  me  here.” 

“What  is  it f’ 

“ Our  nearest  neighbors  were  French  Ca- 
nadians. I learned  to  speak  the  French 
language.” 

“ Did  you  return  to  London  f” 

“ Where  else  could  I go,  without  a char- 
acter P’  said  Mercy,  sadly.  “I  went  back 
again  to  the  matron.  Sickness  had  broken 
out  in  the  Refuge ; I made  myself  useful  as  a 
nurse.  One  of  the  doctors  was  struck  with 
me — 1 fell  in  love’  with  me,  as  the  phrase  is. 
He  would  have  married  me.  The  nurse,  as 
an  honest  woman,  was  bound  to  tell  him  the 
truth.  He  never  appeared  again.  The  old 
story!  I began  to  be  weary  of  saying  to 
myself,  *1  can’t  get  back!  I can’t  get  back !’ 
Despair  got  hold  of  me,  the  despair  that 
hardens  the  heart.  I might  have  commit- 
ted suicide ; I might  even  have  drifted  back 
into  my  old  life — but  for  one  man.” 

At  those  last  words  her  voice — quiet  and 
even  through  the  earlier  parts  of  her  sad 
stofry — began  to  falter  once  more.  She 
stopped,  following  silently  the  memories 
and  associations  roused  in  her  by  what  she 
had  just  said.  Had  she  forgotten  the  pres- 
ence of  another  person  in  the  room  t Grace’s 


curiosity  left  Grace  no  resource  but  to^ay  a 
word  on  her  side. 

“ Who  was  the  man  t”  she  asked.  “ How 
did  he  befriend  you  f” 

“Befriend  met  He  doesn’t  even  know 
that  such  a person  as  I am  is  in  existence.” 

That  strange  answer,  naturally  enough, 
only  strengthened  the  anxiety  of  Grace  to 
hear  more.  “ You  said  just  now — ” she  be- 
gan. 

“ I said  just  now  that  he  saved  me.  He 
did  save  me;  you  shall  hear  how.  One 
Sunday  our  regular  clergyman  at  the  Ref- 
uge was  not  able  to  officiate.  His  place  was 
taken  by  a stranger,  quite  a young  man. 
The  matron  told  us  the  stranger’s  name  was 
Julian  Gray.  I sat  in  the  back  row  of  seats, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  gallery,  where  I 
could  see  him  without  his  seeing  me.  His 
text  was  from  the  words,  ‘ Joy  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons, 
which  need  no  repentance.’  What  happier 
women  might  have  thought  of  his  sermon  I 
can  not  say ; there  was  not  a dry  eye  among 
us  at  the  Refuge.  As  for  me,  he  touched  my 
heart  as  no  man  has  touched  it  before  or 
since.  The  hard  despair  melted  in  me  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice ; the  weary  round  of 
my  life  showed  its  nobler  side  again  while 
he  spoke.  From  that  time  I have  accepted 
my  hard  lot,  I have  been  a patient  woman. 
I might  have  been  something  more,  I might 
have  been  a happy  woman,  if  I could  have 
prevailed  on  myself  to  speak  to  Julian 
Gray.” 

“What  hindered  you  from  speaking  to 
him  T” 

“ I was  afraid.” 

“ Afraid  of  what  T” 

“Afraid  of  making  my  hard  life  harder 
still.” 

A woman  who  could  have  sympathized 
with  her  would  perhaps  have  guessed  what 
those  words  meant.  Grace  was  simply  em- 
barrassed by  her ; and  Grace  failed  to  guess. 

“ I don’t  understand  you,”  she  said. 

There  was  no  alternative  for  Mercy  but 
to  own  the  truth  in  plain  words.  She  sigh- 
ed, and  said  the  words.  “I  was  afraid  I 
might  interest  him  in  my  sorrows,  and 
might  set  my  heart  on  him  in  return.”  The 
utter  absence  of  any  fellow-feeling  with  her 
on  Grace’s  side  expressed  itself  eloquently  in 
one  word. 

“You !”  she  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  blank 
astonishment. 

The  nurse  rose  slowly  to  her  feet.  Grace’s 
expression  of  surprise  told  her  plainly — al- 
most brutally — that  her  confession  had  gone 
far  enoughs 

“I  astonish  you?”  she  said.  “Ah,  my 
young  lady,  you  don’t  know  what  rough 
usage  a woman’s  heart  can  bear,  and  still 
beat  truly!  Before  I saw  Julian  Gray  I 
only  knew  men  as  objects  of  horror  to  me. 
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Let  us  drop  the  subject.  The  preacher  at 
the  Refuge  is  nothing  but  a remembrance 
now — the  one  welcome  remembrance  of  my 
life  I I have  nothing  more  to  tell  you.  You 
insisted  on  hearing  my  story  — you  have 
heard  it.” 

44 1 have  not  heard  how  you  found  em- 
ployment here/’  said  Grace,  continuing  the 
conversation  with  uneasy  politeness,  as  she 
best  might. 

Mercy  crossed  the  room,  and  slowly  raked 
together  the  last  living  embers  of  the  fire. 

44  The  matron  has  friends  in  France,”  she 
answered,  “who  are  connected  with  the 
military  hospitals.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
get  me  the  place,  under  those  circumstances. 
Society  can  find* a use  for  me  here.  My 
hand  is  as  light,  my  words  of  comfort  are  as 
welcome,  among  those  suffering  wretches” 
(she  pointed  to  the  room  in  which  the 
wounded  men  were  lying)  44  as  if  I was  the 
most  reputable  woman  breathing.  And  if  a 
stray*shot  comes  my  way  before  the  war  is 
ovefc— well ! Society  will  be  rid  of  me  on  easy 
terms.” 

She  stood  looking  thoughtfully  into  the 
wreck  of  the  fire — as  if  she  saw  in  it  the 
wreck  of  her  own  life.  Common  humanity 
made  it  an  act  of  necessity  to  say  something 
to  her.  Grace  considered — advanced  a step 
toward  her — stopped — and  took  refuge  in 
the  most  trivial  of  all  the  common  phrases 
which  one  human  being  can  address  to  an- 
other. 

44  If  there  is  any  thing  I can  do  for  ybu — ” 
she  began.  The  sentence,  halting  there,  was 
never  finished.  Miss  Roseberry  was  just 
merciful  enough  toward  the  lost  woman  who 
had  rescued  and  sheltered  her  to  feel  that  it 
was  needless  to  say  more. 

The  nurse  lifted  her  noble  head  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  toward  the  canvas  screen  to 
return  to  her  duties.  44  Miss  Roseberry  might 
have  taken  my  hand !”  she  thought  to  her- 
self, bitterly.  No!  Miss  Roseberry  stood 
there  at  a distance,  at  a loss  what  to  say 
next.  44  What  can  you  do  for  me  f”  Mercy 
asked,  stung  by  the  cold  courtesy  of  her 
companion  into  a momentary  outbreak  of 
Am  tempt.  44  Can  you  change  my  identity  t 
Can  you  give  me  the  name  and  the  place  of  an 
innocent  woman  T If  I only  had  your  chance ! 
If  I only  had  your  reputation  and  your  pros- 
pects !”  She  laid  one  hand  over  her  bosom, 
and  controlled  herself.  44  Stay  here,”  she  re- 
sumed, 44  while  I go  back  to  my  work.  I will 
see  that  your  clothes  are  dried.  You  shall 
wear  my  clothes  as  short  a time  as  possible.” 

With  these  melancholy  words — touching- 
ly, not  bitterly  spoken — she  moved  to  pass 
into  the  kitchen,  when  she  noticed  that  the 
pattering  sound  of  the  rain  against  the  win- 
dow was  audible  no  more.  Dropping  the 
canvas  for  the  moment,  she  retraced  her 
steps,  and,  unfastening  the  wooden  shutter, 
looked  out. 
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The  moon  was  rising  dimly  in  the  watery 
sky;  the  rain  had  ceased ; the  friendly  dark- 
ness which  had  hidden  the  French  position 
from  the  German  scouts  was  lessening  every 
moment.  In  a few  hours  more  (if  nothing 
happened)  the  English  lady  might  resume 
her  journey.  In  a few  hours  more  the  morn- 
ing would  dawn. 

Mercy  lifted  her  hand  to  close  the  shutter. 
Before  she  could  fasten  it  the  report  of  a 
rifle-shot  reached  the  cottage  from  one  of 
the  distant  posts.  It  was  followed  almost 
instantly  by  a second  report,  nearer  and 
louder  than  the  first.  Mercy  paused,  with 
the  shutter  in  her  hand,  and  listened  intent- 
ly for  the  next  sound. 


CHAPTER  HL 

THE  GERMAN  SHELL. 

A third  rifle-shot  rang  through  the  night 
air,  close  to  the  cottage.  Grace  started  and 
approached  the  window  in  alarm. 

44  What  does  that  firing  mean  f”  she  asked. 

44  Signals  from  the  outposts,”  the  nurse 
quietly  replied. 

44 Is  there  any  danger?  Have  the  Ger- 
mans come  back  f” 

Surgeon  Surville  answered  the  question. 
He  lifted  the  canvas  screen,  and  looked  into 
the  room  as  Miss  Roseberry  spoke. 

44  The  Germans  are  advancing  on  us,”  he 
said.  44  Their  van-guard  is  in  sight.” 

Grace  sank  on  the  chair  near  her,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot.  Mercy  advanced 
to  the  surgeon,  and  put  the  decisive  question 
to  him. 

44  Do  we  defend  the  position  ?”  she  inquired. 

Surgeon  Surville  ominously  shook  his  head. 

44  Impossible ! We  are  outnumbered  as  usu- 
al— ten  to  one.” 

The  shrill  roll  of  the  French  drums  was 
heard  outside. 

44  There  is  the  retreat  sounded !”  said  the 
surgeon.  44  The  captain  is  not  a man  to  think 
twice  about  what  he  does.  We  are  left  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  In  five  minutes  we 
must  be  out  of  this  place.” 

A volley  of  rifle-shots  rang  out  as  he  spoke. 
The  German  van-guard  was  attacking  the 
French  at  the  outposts.  Grace  caught  the 
surgeon  entreatingly  by  the  arm.  44  Take 
me  with  you,”  she  cried.  44  Oh,  Sir,  I have 
suffered  from  the  Germans  already ! Don’t 
forsake  me,  if  they  come  back !”  The  sur- 
geon was  equal  to  the  occasion ; he  placed 
the  hand  of  the  pretty  Englishwoman  on 
his  breast.  44  Fear  nothing,  madam,”  he  said, 
looking  as  if  he  could  have  annihilated  the 
whole  German  force  with  his  own  invincible 
arm.  44  A Frenchman’s  heart  beats  under 
your  hand.  A Frenchman’s  devotion  pro- 
tects you.”  Grace’s  head  sank  on  his  shoul- 
der. Monsieur  Surville  felt  that  he  had  as- 
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serted  himself ; he  looked  round  invitingly 
at  Mercy.  She,  tod,  was  an  attractive  wom- 
an. The  Frenchman  had  another  shoulder 
at  her  service.  Unhappily  the  room  was 
dark — the  look  was  lost  on  Mercy.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  helpless  men  in  the  in- 
ner chamber,  and  she  quietly  recalled  the 
surgeon  to  a sense  of  his  professional  duties. 

“ What  is  to  become  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed f”  she  asked. 

Monsieur  Surville  shrugged  one  shoulder 
— the  shoulder  that  was  free. 

“The  strongest  among  them  we  can  take 
away  with  us,”  he  said.  “ The  others  must 
be  left  here.  Fear  nothing  for  yourself,  dear 
lady.  There  will  be  a place  for  you  in  the 
baggage-wagon.” 

“And  for  me,  too  t”  Grace  pleaded,  eagerly. 

The  surgeon’s  invincible  arm  stole  round 
the  young  lady’s  waist,  and  answered  mute- 
ly with  a squeeze. 

“ Take  her  with  you,”  said  Mercy.  “ My 
place  is  with  the  men  whom  you  leave  be- 
hind.” 

Grace  listened  in  amazement.  “Think 
what  you  risk,”  she  said,  “ if  you  stop  here.” 

Mercy  pointed  to  her  left  shoulder. 

“ Don’t  alarm  yourself  on  my  account,”  she 
answered ; “ the  red  cross  will  protect  me.” 

Another  roll  of  the  drum  warned  the  sus- 
ceptible surgeon  to  take  his  place  as  director- 
general  of  the  ambulance  without  any  fur- 
ther delay.  He  conducted  Grace  to  a chair, 
and  placed  both  her  hands  on  his  heart  this 
time,  to  reconcile  her  to  the  misfortune  of 
his  absence.  “Wait  here  till  I return  for 
you,”  he  whispered:  “Fear  nothing,  my 
charming  friend.  Say  to  yourself, i Surville 
is  the  soul  of  honor ! Surville  is  devoted  to 
me !’  ” He  struck  his  breast ; he  again  forgot 
the  obscurity  in  the  room,  and  cast  one  look 
of  unutterable  homage  at  his  charming 
friend.  “ A bientot  /”  he  cried,  and  kissed  i 
his  hand  and  disappeared.  | 

As  the  canvas  screen  fell  over  him  the 
sharp  report  of  the  rifle-firing  was  suddenly 
and  grandly  dominated  by  the  roar  of  can- 
non. The  instant  after  a shell  exploded  in 
the  garden  outside,  within  a few  yards  of 
the  window. 

Grace  sank  on  her  knees  with  a shriek  of 
terror.  Mercy,  without  losing  her  self-pos- 
session, advanced  to  the  window  and  looked 
out. 

“The  moon  has  risen,”  she  said.  “The 
Germans  are  shelling  the  village.” 

Grace  rose,  and  ran  to  her  for  protection. 

“ Take  me  away !”  she  cried.  “ We  shall 
be  killed  if  we  stay  here.”  She  stopped, 
looking  in  astonishment  at  the  tall  black 
figure  of  the  nurse,  standing  immovably  by 
the  window.  “ Are  yon  made  of  iron  f”  she 
exclaimed.  “ Will  nothing  frighten  you  ?” 

Mercy  smiled  sadly.  “ Why  should  I be 
afraid  of  losing  my  life  T”  she  answered.  “ I 
have  nothing  worth  living  for !” 


The  roar  of  the  cannon  shook  the  cottage 
for  the  second  time.  A second  shell  ex- 
ploded in  the  court-yard,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building. 

Bewildered  by  the  noise,  panic-stricken  as 
the  danger  from  the  shells  threatened  the 
cottage  more  and  more  nearly,  Grace  threw 
her  arms  round  the  nurse,  and  clung,  in  the 
abject  familiarity  of  terror,  to  the  woman 
whose  hand  she  had  shrunk  from  touching 
not  five  minutes  since.  i ‘ Where  is  it  safest  t” 
she  cried.  “ Where  can  I hide  myself  t” 

“ How  can  I tell  where  the  next  shell  will 
fall  f”  Mercy  answered,  quietly. 

The  steady  composure  of  the  one  woman 
seemed  to  madden  the  other.  Releasing  the 
nurse,  Grace  looked  wildly*  round  for  a way 
of  escape  from  the  cottage.  Making  first 
for  the  kitchen,  Bhe  was  driven  back  by  the 
clamor  and  confusion  attending  the  removal 
of  those  among  the  wounded  who  were 
strong  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  wagon. 
A second  look  round  showed  her  the*door 
leading  into  the  yard.  She  rushed  tmit 
with  a cry  of  relief.  She  had  just  laid  ner 
hand  on  the  lock  when  the  third  report  of 
cannon  burst  over  the  place. 

Starting  back  a step,  Grace  lifted  her 
hands  mechanically  to  her  ears.  At  the 
same  moment  the  third  shell  burst  through 
the  roof  of  the  cottage,  and  exploded  in  the 
room,  just  inside  the  door.  Mercy  sprang 
forward,  unhurt,  from  her  place  at  the  win- 
dow. The  burning  fragments  of  the  shell 
were  already  firing  the  dry  wooden  floor,  and 
in  the  midst  of  them,  dimly  seen  through 
the  smoke,  lay  the  insensible  body  of  her 
companion  in  the  room.  Even  at  that  dread- 
ful moment  the  nurse’s  presence  of  mind  did 
not  fail  her.  Hurrying  back  to  the  place 
that  she  had  just  left,  near  which  she  had 
already  noticed  the  miller’s  empty  sacks  ly- 
ing in  a heap,  she  seized  two  of  them,  and, 
throwing  them  on  the  smouldering  floor, 
trampled  out  the  fire.  That  done,  she  knelt 
by  the  senseless  woman,  and  lifted  her  head. 

Was  she  wounded  f or  dead  f 

Mercy  raised  one  helpless  hand,  and  laid 
her  fingers  on  the  wrist.  While  she  ^as 
still  vainly  trying  to  feel  the  beating  o # 
the  pulse,  Surgeon  Surville  (alarmed  for  the 
ladies)  hurried  in  to  inquire  if  any  harm  had 
been  done. 

Mercy  called  to  him  to  approach.  “Iam 
afraid  the  shell  has  struck  her,”  she  said, 
yielding  her  place  to  him.  “ See  if  she  is 
badly  hurt.” 

The  surgeon’s  anxiety  for  his  charmiug 
patient  expressed  itself  briefly  in  an  oath, 
with  a prodigious  emphasis  laid  on  one  of 
the  letters  in  it — the  letter  R.  “ Take  off 
her  cloak,”  he  cried,  raising  his  hand  to  her 
neck.  “Poor  angel!  She  has  turned  in 
falling;  the  string  is  twisted  round  her 
throat.” 

Mercy  Removed  the  cloak.  It  dropped  on 
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the  floor  as  the  surgeon  lifted  Grace  in  his 
arms.  “ Get  a candle,”  he  said,  impatiently ; 
“they  will  give  yon  one  in  the  kitchen.” 
He  tried  to  feel  the  pulse : his  hand  trembled, 
the  noise  and  confusion  in  the  kitchen  be- 
wildered him.  “ Just  Heaven !”  he  exclaim- 
ed. “ My  emotions  overpower  me !”  Mercy 
approached  him  with  the  candle.  The  light 
disclosed  the  frightful  injury  which  a frag- 
ment of  the  shell  had  inflicted  on  the  En- 
glishwoman’s head.  Surgeon  Surville’s  man- 
ner altered  on  the  instant.  The  expression 
of  anxiety  left  his  face ; its  professional  com- 
posure covered  it  suddenly  like  a mask. 
What  was  the  object  of  his  admiration  now  T 
An  inert  burden  in  his  arms — nothing  more. 

The  change  in  his  face  was  not  lost  on 
Mercy.  Her  large  gray  eyes  watched  him 
attentively.  “ Is  the  lady  seriously  wound- 
ed T”  she  asked. 

“ Don’t  trouble  yourself  to  hold  the  light 
any  longer,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “ It’s  all 
over — I can  do  nothing  for  her.” 

“Deadf” 

Surgeon  Surville  nodded,  and  shook  his 
fist  in  the  direction  of  the  outposts.  “Ac- 
cursed Germans !”  he  cried,  and  looked  down 
at  the  dead  face  on  his  arm,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  resignedly.  “ The  fortune  of 
war!”  he  said,  as  he  lifted  the  body  and 
placed  it  on  the  bed  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  “Next  time,  nurse,  it  may  be  you 
or  me.  Who  knows!  Bah!  the  problem  of 
human  destiny  disgusts  me.”  He  turned 
from  the  bed,  and  illustrated  his  disgust  by 
spitting  on  the  fragments  of  the  exploded 
shell.  “We  must  leave  her  there,”  he  re- 
sumed. “ She  was  once  a charming  person 
— she  is  nothing  now.  Come  away,  Miss 
Mercy,  before  it  is  too  late.” 

He  offered  his  arm  to  the  nurse;  the 
creaking  of  the  baggage-wagon,  starting  on 
its  journey,  was  heard  outside,  and  the  shrill 
roll  of  the  drums  was  renewed  in  the  dis- 
tauce.  The  retreat  had  begun. 

Mercy  drew  aside  the  canvas,  and  saw  the 
badly  wounded  men,  left  helpless  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  enemy,  on  their  straw  beds.  She 
refused  the  offer  of  Monsieur  Surville’s  arm. 

“ I have  already  told  you  that  I shall  stay 
here,”  she  said. 

Monsieur  Surville  lifted  his  hands  in  po- 
lite remonstrance.  Mercy  held  back  the 
curtain,  and  pointed  to  the  cottage  door. 

“ Go,”  she  said.  “ My  mind  is  made  up.” 

Even  at  that  final  moment  the  French- 
man asserted  himself.  He  made  his  exit 
with  unimpaired  grace  and  dignity.  “ Mad- 
am,” he  said,  “ you  are  sublime !”  With  that 
parting  compliment  the  man  of  gallantry — 
true  to  the  last  to  his  admiration  of  the  sex 
— bowed,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
left  the  cottage. 

Mercy  dropped  the  canvas  over  the  door- 
way. She  was  alone  with  the  dead  woman. 

The  last  tramp  of  footsteps,  the  last  rum- 


bling of  the  wagon  wheels,  died  away  in  the 
distance.  No  renewal  of  firing  from  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  enemy  disturbed  the 
silence  that  followed.  The  Germans  knew 
that  the  French  were  in  retreat.  A few 
minutes  more  and  they  would  take  posses- 
sion of  the  abandoned  village : the  tumult 
of  their  approach  would  become  audible  at 
the  cottage.  In  the  mean  time  the  stillness 
was  terrible.  Even  the  wounded  wretches 
who  were  left  in  the  kitchen  waited  their 
fate  in  silence. 

Alone  in  the  room,  Mercy’s  first  look  was 
directed  to  the  bed. 

The  two  women  had  met  in  the  confusion 
of  the  first  skirmish  at  the  close  of  twilight. 
Separated,  on  their  arrival  at  the  cottage, 
by  the  duties  required  of  the  nurse,  they 
had  ouly  met  again  in  the  captain’s  room. 
The  acquaintance  between  them  had  been  a 
short  one ; and  it  had  given  no  promise  of 
ripening  into  friendship.  But  the  fatal  ac- 
cident had  roused  Mercy’s  interest  in  the 
stranger.  She  took  the  candle,  and  ap- 
proached the  corpse  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  literally  killed  at  her  side. 

She  stood  by  the  bed,  looking  down  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  at  the  stillness  of  the 
dead  face. 

It  was  a striking  face — once  seen  (in  life 
or  in  death)  not  to  be  forgotten  afterward. 
The  forehead  was  unusually  low  and  broad ; 
the  eyes  unusually  far  apart ; the  mouth  and 
chin  remarkably  small.  With  tender  hands 
Mercy  smoothed  the  disheveled  haif  and  ar- 
ranged the  crumpled  dress.  “ Not  five  min- 
utes since,”  she  thought  to  herself,  “ I was 
longing  to  change  places  with  you  /”  She 
turned  from  the  bed  with  a sigh.  “ I wish 
I could  change  places  now !” 

The  silence  began  to  oppress  her.  She 
walked  slowly  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

The  cloak  on  the  floor — her  own  cloak, 
which  she  had  lent  to  Miss  Roseberry — at- 
tracted her  attention  as  she  passed  it.  She 
picked  it  up  and  brushed  the  dust  from  it, 
and  laid  it  across  a chair.  This  done,  she 
put  the  light  back  on  the  table,  and  going 
to  the  window,  listened  for  tile  first  sounds 
of  the  German  advance.  The  faint  passage 
of  the  wind  through  some  trees  near  at  hand 
was  the  only  sound  that  caught  her  ears. 
She  turned  from  the  window,  and  seated  her- 
self at  the  table,  thinking.  Was  there  any 
duty  still  left  undone  that  Christian  charity 
owed  fro  the  dead  ? Was  there  any  further 
service  that  pressed  for  performance  in  the 
interval  before  the  Germans  appeared  t 

Mercy  recalled  the  conversation  that  had 
passed  between  her  ill-fated  companion  and 
herself.  Miss  Roseberry  had  spoken  of  her 
object  in  returning  to  England.  She  had 
mentioned  a lady — a connection  by  marriage, 
to  whom  she  was  personally  a stranger — 
who  was  waiting  to  receive  her.  Some  one 
capable  of  stating  how  the  poor  creature  had 
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met  with  her  death  ought  to  write  to  her 
only  friend.  Who  was  to  do  it  f There  was 
nobody  to  do  it  bnt  the  one  witness  of  the 
catastrophe  now  left  in  the  cottage — Mercy 
herself. 

She  lifted  the  cloak  from  the  chair  on  which 
she  had  placed  it,  and  took  from  the  pocket 
the  leather  letter -case  which  Grace  had 
shown  to  her.  The  only  way  of  discovering 
the  address  to  write  to  in  England  was  to 
open  the  case  and  examine  the  papers  in- 
side. Mercy  opened  the  case — and  stopped, 
feeling  a strange  reluctance  to  carry  the  in- 
vestigation any  further. 

A moment’s  consideration  satisfied  her 
that  her  scruples  were  misplaced.  If  she 
respected  the  case  as  inviolable,  the  Ger- 
mans would  certainly  not  hesitate  to  exam- 
ine it,  and  the  Germans  would  hardly  trou- 
ble themselves  to  write  to  England.  Which 
were  the  fittest  eyes  to  inspect  the  papers 
of  the  deceased  lady — the  eyes  of  men  and 
foreigners,  or  the  eyes  of  her  own  country- 
woman f Mercy’s  hesitation  left  her.  She 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  case  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

That  trifling  action  decided  the  whole  fu- 
ture course  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

Some  fitters,  tied  together  with  a ribbon, 
attracted  Mercy’s  attention  first.  The  ink 
in  which  the  addresses  were  written  had 
f&led  with  age.  The  letters,  directed  alter- 
nately to  Colonel  Roseberry  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Mrs.  Roseberry,  contained  a corre- 
spondence between  the  husband  and  wife  at 
a time  when  the  Colonel’s  military  duties 
had  obliged  him  to  be  absent  from  home. 
Mercy  tied  the  letters  up  again,  and  passed 
on  to  the  papere  that  lay  next  in  order  un- 
der her  hand.  ! 

These  consisted  of  a few  leaves  pinned 
together,  and  headed  (in  a woman’s  hand- 
writing), “ M^  Journal  at  Rome.”  A brief 
examination  showed  that  the  journal  had 
been  written  by  Miss  Roseberry,  and  that  it 
was  mainly  devoted  to  a record  of  the  last 
days  of  her  father’s  life. 

After  replacing  the  journal  and  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  case,  the  one  paper  left  on 
the  table  was  a letter.  The  envelope,  which 
was  unclosed,  bore  this  address : “ Lady 
Janet  Roy,  Mablethorpe  House,  Kensington, 
London.”  Mercy  took  the  inclosnre  from 
the  open  envelope.  The  first  lines  she  read 
informed  her  that  she  had  found  the  Col- 
onel’s letter  of  introduction,  presenting  his 
daughter  to  her  protectress  on  her  arrival 
in  England. 

Mercy  read  the  letter  through.  It  was 
described  by  the  writer  as  the  last  effort  of 


[ a dying  man.  Colonel  Roseberry  wrote  af- 
fectionately of  his  daughter’s  merits,  and 
regretfully  of  her  neglected  education — as- 
cribing the  latter  to  the  pecuniary  losses 
which  had  forced  him  to  emigrate  to  Can- 
ada in  the  character  of  a poor  man.  Fer- 
vent expressions  of  gratitude  followed,  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Janet.  “ I owe  it  to  you,” 
the  letter  concluded,  “ that  I am  dying  with 
my  mind  at  ease  about  the  future  of  my 
darling  girl.  To  your  generous  protection 
I commit  the  one  treasure  I have  left  to  me 
on  earth.  Through  your  long  lifetime  you 
have  nobly  used  your  high  rank  and  your 
great  fortune  as  a means  of  doing  good.  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  counted  among  the 
least  of  your  virtues  hereafter  that  you 
comforted  the  last  hours  of  an  old  soldier 
by  opening  your  heart  and  your  home  to 
his  friendless  child.” 

So  the  letter  ended.  Mercy  laid  it  down 
with  a heavy  heart.  What  a chance  the 
poor  girl  had  lost ! A woman  of  rank  and 
fortune  waiting  to  receive  her — a woman  so 
merciful  and  so  generons  that  the  father’s 
mind  had  been  easy  about  the  daughter  on 
his  death-bed — and  there  the  daughter  lay, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Lady  Janet’s  kindness, 
beyond  the  need  of  Lady  Janet’s  help ! 

The  French  captain’s  writing  materials 
were  left  on  the  table.  Mercy  turned  the 
letter  over  so  that  she  might  write  the  news 
of  Miss  Roseberry’s  death  on  the  blank  page 
at  the  end.  She  was  still  considering  what 
expressions  she  should  use,  when  the  sound 
of  complaining  voices  from  the  next  room 
caught  her  ear.  The  wounded  men  left  be- 
hind were  moaning  for  help — the  deserted 
soldiers  were  losing  their  fortitude  at  last. 

She  entered  the  kitchen.  A cry  of  delight 
welcomed  her  appearance — the  mere  sight 
of  her  composed  the  men.  From  one  straw 
bed  to  another  she  passed  with  comforting 
words  that  gave  them  hope,  with  skilled  and 
tender  hands  that  soothed  their  pain.  They 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  black  dress,  they  called 
her  their  guardian  angel,  as  the  beautiful 
creature  moved  among  them,  and  bent  over 
their  hard  pillows  her  gentle  compassionate 
face.  “ I will  be  with  you  when  the  Ger- 
mans come,”  she  said,  as  she  left  them  to 
return  to  her  unwritten  letter.  “ Courage, 
my  poor  fellows ! you  are  not  deserted  by 
your  nurse.”  s 

“Courage,  madam!”  the  men  replied; 
“ and  God  bless  you !” 

If  the  firing  had  been  resumed  at  that  mo- 
ment— if  a shell  had  struck  her  dead  in  the 
act  of  succoring  the  afflicted,  what  Christian 
judgment  would  have  hesitated  to  declare 
that  there  was  a place  for  this  woman  in 
heaven  t But  if  the  war  ended  and  left  her 
'still  living,  where  was  the  place  for  her  on 
earth  T Where  were  her  prospects  t Where 
was  her  home  f 

She  returned  to  the  letter.  Instead,  how- 
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ever,  of  seating  herself  to  write,  she  stood  by 
the  table,  absently  looking  down  at  the  mor- 
sel of  paper. 

A strange  fancy  had  sprang  to  life  in  her 
mind  on  re-entering  the  room ; she  herself 
smiled  faintly  at  the  extravagance  of  it. 
What  if  she  were  to  ask  Lady  Janet  Roy  to 
let  her  supply  Miss  Roseberry’s  place  t She 
had  met  with  Miss  Roseberry  under  critical 
circumstances,  and  she  had  done  for  her  all 
that  one  woman  could  do  to  help  another. 
There  was  in  this  circumstance  some  little 
claim  to  notice,  perhaps,  if  Lady  Janet  had 
no  other  companion  and  reader  in  view. 
Suppose  she  ventured  to  plead  her  own 
cause — what  would  the  noble  and  merciful 
lady  do  ? She  would  write  back,  and  say, 
“ Send  me  references  to  your  character,  and 
I will  see  what  can  be  done.”  Her  charac- 
ter! Her  references!  Mercy  laughed  bit- 
terly, and  sat  down  to  write  in  the  fewest 
words  all  that  was  needed  from  her — a plain 
statement  of  the  facts. 

No ! Not  a line  could  she  pnt  on  the  pa- 
per. That  fancy  of  hers  was  not  to  be  dis- 
missed at  wilL  Her  mind  was  perversely 
busy  now  with  an  imaginative  picture  of 
the  beauty  of  Mablethorpe  House  and  the 
comfort  and  elegance  of  the  life  that  was  led 
there.  Once  more  she  thought  of  the  chance 
which  Miss  Roseberry  had  lost.  Unhappy 
creature!  what  a home  would  have  been 
open  to  her  if  the  shell  had  onljf  fallen  on 
the  side  of  the  window,  instead  of  on  the  side 
of  the  yard ! 

Mercy  pushed  the  letter  away  from  her, 
and  walked  impatiently  to  and  fro  in  the 
room. 

The  perversity  in  her  thoughts  was  not  to 
be  mastered  in  that  way.  Her  mind  only 
abandoned  one  useless  train  of  reflection  to 
occupy  itself  with  another.  She  was  now 
looking  by  anticipation  at  her  own  future. 
What  were  her  prospects  (if  she  lived 
through  it)  when  the  war  was  overt  The 
experience  of  the  past  delineated  with  piti- 
less fidelity  the  dreary  scene.  Go  where  she 
might,  do  what  she  might,  it  would  end  al- 
ways in  the  same  way.  Curiosity  and  admi- 
ration excited  by  her  beauty ; inquiries  made 
about  her ; the  story  of  the  past  discovered ; 
Society  charitably  sorry  for  her;  Society  gen- 
erously subscribing  for  her ; and  still,  through 
all  the  years  of  her  life,  the  same  result  in  the 
.end — the  shadow  of  the  old  disgrace  sur- 
rounding her  as  with  a pestilence,  isolating 
her  among  other  women,  branding  her,  even 
when  she  had  earned  her  pardon  in  the  sight 
of  God,  with  the  mark  of  an  indelible  dis- 
graoe  in  the  sight  of  man:  there  was  the 
prospect ! And  she  was  only  five-and-twen- 
ty  last.birthdav ; she  was  in  the  prime  of  her 
health  and  her  strength ; she  might  live,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  fifty  years  more ! 

She  stopped  again  at  the  bedside;  she 
looked  again  at  the  face  of  the  corpse. 


To  what  end  had  the  shell  struck  the 
woman  who  had  some  hope  in  her  life,  and 
spared  the  woman  who  had  none?  The 
words  she  had  herself  spoken  to  Grace  Rose- 
berry came  back  to  her  as  she  thought  of  it. 
“ If  I only  had  your  chance ! If  I only  had 
your  reputation  and  your  prospects !”  And 
there  was  the  chance  wasted!  there  were 
the  enviable  prospects  thrown  away!  It 
was  almost  maddening  to  contemplate  that 
result,  feeling  her  own  position  as  she  felt  it. 
In  the  bitter  mockery  of  despair  she  bent 
over  the  lifeless  figure,  and  spoke  to  it  as  if 
it  had  ears  to  hear  her.  “Oh!”  she  said, 
longingly,  “ if  you  could  be  Mercy  Merrick, 
and  if  I could  be  Grace  Roseberry,  now  /” 

The  instant  the  words  passed  her  lips  she 
started  into  an  erect  position.  She  stood  by 
the  bed,  with  her  eyes  staring  wildly  into 
empty  space;  with  her  brain  in  a flame; 
with  her  heart  beating  as  if  it  would  stifle 
her.  “ If  you  could  be  Mercy  Merrick,  and 
if  I could  be  Grace  Roseberry,  now!”  In 
one  breathless  moment  the  thought  assumed 
a new  development  in  her  mind.  In  one 
breathless  moment  the  conviction  struck 
her  like  an  electric  shock.  She  might  he 
Grace  Roseberry  if  she  dared  l There  was  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  stop  her  from  presenting 
herself  to  Lady  Janet  Roy  under  Grace’s 
name  and  in  Grace’s  place ! 

What  were  the  risks  f Where  was  the 
weak  point  iq  the  scheme  f 

Grace  had  said  it  herself  in  so  many  words 
— she  and  Lady  Janet  had  never  seen  each 
other.  Her  friends  were  in  Canada;  her 
relations  in  England  were  dead.  Mercy 
knew  the  place  in  which  she  had  lived — the 
place  called  Port  Logan — as  well  as  she  had 
known  it  herself.  Mercy  had  only  to  read 
the  manuscript  journal  to  be  able  to  answer 
any  questions  relating  to  the  visit  to  Rome 
and  to  Colonel  Roseberry’s  death.  She  had 
no  accomplished  lady  to  personate:  Grace 
had  spoken  herself — her  father’s  letter  spoke 
also  in  the  plainest  terms — of  her  neglect- 
ed education.  Every  thing,  literally  every 
thing,  was  in  the  lost  woman’s  favor.  The 
people  with  whom  she  hod  been  connected 
in  the  ambulance  had  gone,  to  return  no 
more.  Her  own  clothes  were  on  Miss  Rose- 
berry at  that  moment — marked  with  her 
own  name.  Miss  Roseberry’s  clothes,  mark- 
ed with  her  name,  were  drying,  at  Mercy’s 
disposal,  in  the  next  room.  The  way  of  es- 
cape from  the  unendurable  humiliation  of 
her  present  life  lay  open  before  her  at  last. 
What  a prospect  it  was ! A new  identity, 
which  she  might  own  any  where!  a new 
name,  which  was  beyond  reproach ! a new 
past  life,  into  which  all  the  world  might 
search,  and  be  welcome ! Her  color  rose,  her 
eyes  sparkled ; she  had  never  been  so  irre- 
sistibly beautiful  as  she  looked  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  new  future  disclosed  itself, 
radiant  with  new  hope. 
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She  waited  a minute,  until  she  could  look 
at  her  own  daring  project  from  another 
point  of  view.  Where  was  the  harm  of  it  T 
what  did  her  conscience  say  1 

As  to  Grace,  in  the  first  place.  What  in- 
jury was  she  doing  to  a woman  who  was 
deodf  The  question  answered  itself.  No 
injury  to  the  woman.  No  injury  to  her  re- 
lations. Her  relations  were  dead  also. 

As  to  Lady  Janet,  in  the  second  place.  If 
she  served  her  new  mistress  faithfully,  if  she 
filled  her  new  sphere  honorably,  if  she  was 
diligent  under  instruction  and  grateful  for 
kindness — if,  in  one  word,  she  was  all  that 
she  might  be  and  would  be  in  the  heavenly 
peace  and  security  of  that  new  life — what 
injury  was  she  doing  to  Lady  Janet  t Once 
more  the  question  answered  itself.  She 
might,  and  would,  give  Lady  Janet  cause  to 
bless  the  day  when  she  first  entered  the 
hduse. 

She  snatched  up  Colonel  Roseberry’s  let- 
ter, and  put  it  into  the  case  with  the  other 
papers.  The  opportunity  was  before  her; 
the  chances  were  all  in  her  favor ; her  con- 
science said  nothing  against  trying  the  dar- 
ing scheme.  She  decided  then  and  there — 
“ I’ll  do  it!” 

Something  jarred  on  her  finer  sense,  some- 
thing offended  her  better  nature,  as  she  put 
the  case  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress.  She 
had  decided,  and  yet  she  was  not  at  ease ; 
she  was  not  quite  sure  of  haviqg  fairly  ques- 
tioned her  conscience  yet.  What  if  she  laid 
the  letter-case  on  the  table  again,  and  wait- 
ed until  her  excitement  had  all  cooled  down, 
and  then  put  the  contemplated  project  so- 
berly on  its  trial  before  her  own  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  f 

She  thought  once — and  hesitated.  Before 
she  could  think  twice,  the  distant  tramp  of 
marching  footsteps  and  the  distant  clatter 
of  horses’  hoofs  were  wjvfted  to  her  on  the 
night  air.  The  Germans  were  entering  the 
village ! In  a few  minutes  more  they  would 
appear  in  the  cottage ; they  would  summon 
her  to  give  an  account  of  herself.  There 
was  no  time  for  waiting  until  she  was  com- 
posed again.  Which  should  it  be — the  new 
life,  as  Grace  Roseberry  T or  the  old  life,  as 
Mercy  Merrick  t 

She  looked  for  the  last  time  at  the  bed. 
Grace’s  course  was  run ; Grace’s  future  was 
at  her  disposal.  Her  resolute  nature,  forced 
to  a choice  on  the  instant,  chose  the  daring 
alternative.  She  decided  on  taking  Grace’s 
place. 

The  tramping  footsteps  of  the  Germans 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  The  voices  of  the 
officers  were  audible,  giving  the  words  of 
command. 

She  seated  herself  at  the  table,  waiting 
steadily  for  what  was  to  come. 

The  ineradicable  instinct  of  the  sex  direct- 
ed her  eyes  to  her  dress,  before  the  Germans 


appeared.  Looking  it  over  to  see  that  it 
was  in  perfect  order,  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
red  cross  on  her  left  shoulder.  In  a moment 
it  struck  her  that  her  nurse’s  costume  might 
involve  her  in  a needless  risk.  It  associated 
her  with  a public  position ; it  might  lead  to 
inquiries  at  a later  time,  and  those  inquiries 
might  betray  her. 

She  looked  round.  The  gray  cloak  which 
she  had  lent  to  Grace  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. She  took  it  up,  and  covered  herself 
with  it  from  head  to  foot. 

The  cloak  was  just  arranged  round  her 
when  she  heard  the  outer  door  thrust  open, 
and  voices  speaking  in  a strange  tongue, 
and  arms  grounded  in  the  room  behind  her. 
Should  she  wait  to  be  discovered  ? or  should 
she  show’  herself  of  her  own  accord  t It 
was  less  trying  to  such  a nature  as  hers  to 
show  herself  than  to  wait.  She  advanced 
to  enter  the  kitchen.  The  canvas  curtain, 
as  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  it,  was  sud- 
denly drawn  back  from  the  other  side,  and 
three  men  confronted  her  in  the  open  door- 
way. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GERMAN  SURGEON. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  strangers — 
judging  by  features,  complexion,  and  man- 
ner— was  ‘apparently  an  Englishman.  He 
wore  a military  cap  and  military  boots,  but 
was  otherwise  dressed  as  a civilian.  Next 
to  him  stood  an  officer  in  Prussian  uniform, 
and  next  to  the  officer  was  the  third  and 
the  oldest  of  the  party.  He  also  was  dressed 
in  uniform,  but  his  appearance  was  far  from 
being  suggestive  of  the  appearance  of  a 
military  man.  He  halted  on  one  foot,  he 
stooped  at  the  shoulders,  and  instead  of  a 
sword  at  his  side  he  carried  a stick  in  his 
hand.  After  looking  sharply  through  a large 
pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  first  at  Mer- 
cy, then  at  the  bed,  then  all  round  the  room, 
he  turned  with  a cynical  composure  of  man- 
ner to  the  Prussian  officer,  and  broke  the 
silence  in  these  words : 

“ A woman  ill  on  the  bed ; another  woman 
in  attendance  on  her,  and  no  one  else  in  the 
room.  Any  necessity,  major,  for  setting  a 
guard  here  ?” 

“ No  necessity,”  answered  the  m^jor.  He 
wheeled  round  on  his  heel  4ind  returned  to 
the  kitchen.  The  German  surgeon  advanced 
a little,  led  by  his  professional  instinct,  in 
the  direction  of  the  bedside.  The  young 
Englishman,  whose  eyes  had  remained  riv- 
eted in  admiration  on  Mercy,  drew  the  can- 
vas screen  over  the  doorw’ay,  and  respect- 
fully addressed  her  in  the  French  language. 

“ May  I ask  if  I am  speaking  to  a French 
lady  f ” he  said. 

“ I am  an  Englishwoman,”  Mercy  replied. 

The  surgeon  heard  the  answer.  Stopping 
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short  on  his  way  to  the  bed,  he  pointed  to  the 
recumbent  figure  on  it,  and  said  to  Mercy,  in 
good  English,  spoken  with  a strong  German 
accent, 

“ Can  I be  of  any  use  there  ?” 

His  manner  was  ironically  courteous,  his 
harsh  voice  was  pitched  in  one  sardonic  mo- 
notony of  tone.  Mercy  took  an  instantane- 
ous dislike  to  this  hobbling,  ugly  old  man, 
staring  at  her  rudely  through  his  great  tor- 
toise-shell spectacles. 

• “ You  can  be  of  no  use,  Sir,”  she  said,  short- 

ly. “ The  lady  was  killed  when  your  troops 
shelled  this  cottage.” 

The  Englishman  started,  and  looked  com- 
passionately toward  the  bed:  The  German 
refreshed  himself  with  a pinch  of  snufif,  and 
put  another  question. 

“ Has  the  body  been  examined  by  a medi- 
cal man  ?”  he  asked. 

Mercy  ungraciously  limited  her  reply  to 
the  one  necessary  word  “ Yes.” 

The  present  surgeon  was  not  a man  to  be 
daunted  by  a lady’s  disapproval  of  him.  He 
went  on  with  his  questions. 

“ Who  has  examined  the  body  ?”  he  in- 
quired next. 

Mercy  answered,  “ The  doctor  attached  to 
the  French  ambulance.” 

The  German  grunted  in  contemptuous  dis- 
approval of  all  Frenchmen  and  all  French  in- 
stitutions. The  Englishman  seized  his  first 
opportunity  of  addressing  himself  to  Mercy 
once  more. 

“Is  the  lady  a countrywoman  of  ours?” 
he  asked,  gently. 

Mercy  considered  before  she  answered  him. 
With  the  object  she  had  in  view,  there  might 
be  serious  reasons  for  speaking  with  extreme 
caution  whon  she  spoko  of  Grace. 

“ I believe  so,”  she  said.  “ We  met  here 
by  accident.  I know  nothing  of  her.” 

“ Not  even  her  name  f”  inquired  the  Ger- 
man surgeon. 

Mercy’s  resolution  was  hardly  equal  yet  to 
giving  her  own  name  openly  as  the  name 
of  Grace.  She  took  refuge  in  flat  denial. 

“Not  even  her  name,”  she  repeated,  ob- 
stinately. 

The  old  man  stared  at  her  more  rudely 
than  ever,  considered  with  himself,  and  took 
the  candle  from  the  table.  He  hobbled  back 
to  the  bed,  and  examined  the  figure  laid  on 
it  in  silence.  The  Englishman  continued 
the  conversation,  no  longer  concealing  the 
interest  that  he  felt  in  the  beautiful  woman 
who  stood  before  him. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  said;  “you  are  very 
young  to  be  alone  in  war-time  in  such  a 
place  as  this.” 

The  sudden  outbreak  of  a disturbance  in 
the  kitchen  relieved  Mercy  from  any  imme- 
diate necessity  for  answering  him.  She 
heard  the  voices  of  the  wounded  men  raised 
in  feeble  remonstrance,  and  the  harsh  com- 
mand of  the  foreign  officers,  bidding  them 


be  silent.  The  generous  instincts  of  the 
woman  instantly  prevailed  over  every  per- 
sonal consideration  imposed  on  her  by  the 
position  which  she  had  assumed.  Reckless 
whether  she  betrayed  herself  or  not  as  nurse 
in  the  French  ambulance,  she  instantly  drew 
aside  the  canvas  to  enter  the  kitchen.  A 
German  sentinel  barred  the  way  to  her,  and 
announced,  in  his  own  language,  that  no 
strangers  were  admitted.  The  Englishman, 
politely  interposing,  asked  if  she  ha^any 
special  object  in  wishing  to  enter  the  nbm. 

“ The  poor  Frenchmen !”  she  said,  earnest- 
ly, her  heart  upbraiding  Her  for  having  for- 
gotten them.  “ The  poor  wounded  French- 
men !” 

The  German  surgeon  advanced  from  the 
bedside,  and  took  the  matter  up  before  the 
| Englishman  could  say  a word  more. 

I “ You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wound- 
ed Frenchmen,”  he  croaked,  in  the  harshest 
notes  of  his  voice.  “ The  wounded  French- 
men are  my  business,  and  not  yours.  They 
are  bur  prisoners,  and  they  are  being  iftoved 
to  our  ambulance.  I am  Ignatius  Wetzel, 
chief  of  the  medical  staff — and  I toll  you 
this.  Hold  your  tongue.”  He  turned  to  the 
sentinel,  and  added  in  German,  “ Draw  the 
curtain  again ; and  if  the  woman  persists, 
put  her  back  into  this  room  with  your  own 
hand.” 

Mercy  attempted  to  remonstrate.  The 
Englishman  respectfully  took  her  arm,  and 
drew  her  out  of  the  sentinel’s  reach. 

“ It  is  useless  to  resist,”  he  said.  “ The 
German  discipline  never  gives  way.  There 
is  not  the  least  need  to  be  uneasy  about  the 
Frenchmen.  The  ambulance  under  Sur- 
geon Wetzel  is  admirably  administered.  I 
answer  for  it,  the  men  will  be  well  treated.” 
He  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes  as  he  spoke ; 
his  admiration  for  her  rose  higher  and  high- 
er. “ Kind  as  well  as  beautiful,”  he  thought. 
“ What  a charming  creature !” 

u Well !”  said  Ignatius  Wetzel,  eying  Mer- 
cy sternly  through  his  spectacles.  “Are  you 
satisfied  f And  will  you  hold  your  tongue  T” 

She  yielded : it  was  plainly  useless  to  per- 
sist. But  for  the  surgeon’s  resistance,  her 
devotion  to  the  wounded  men  might  have 
stopped  her  on  the  downward  way  that  she 
was  goiug.  If  she  could  only  have  been  ab- 
sorbed again,  mind  and  body,  in  her  good 
work  as  a nurse,  the  temptatioh  might  even 
yet  have  found  her  strong  enough  to  resist 
it.  The  fatal  severity  of  the  German  disci- 
pline had  snapped  asunder  the  last  tie  that 
bound  her  to  her  better  self.  Her  face  hard- 
ened as  she  turned  her  back  proudly  on  Sur- 
geon Wetzel,  and  took  a chair. 

The  Englishman  followed  her,  and  revert- 
ed to  the  question  of  her  present  situation  in 
the  cottage. 

“Don’t  suppose  that  I want  to  alarm  you,” 
he  said.  “ There  is,  I repeat,  no  need  to  be 
anxious  about  the  Frenchmen,  but  there  is 
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serious  reason  for  anxiety  on  yonr  own  ac- 
count. The  action  will  be  renewed  round 
this  village  by  daylight ; yon  ought  Teally 
to  be  in  a place  of  safety.  I am  an  officer  in 
the  English  army — my  name  is  Horace  Holm- 
croft.  I shall  be  delighted  to  be  of  use  to 
you,  and  I can  be  of  use,  if  you  will  let  me. 
May  I ask  if  you  are  traveling  t” 

Mercy  gathered  the  cloak  which  concealed 
her  nurse’s  dress  more  closely  round  her,  and 
committed  herself  silently  to  her  first  overt 
act^fr  deception.  She  bowed  her  head  in 
the  affirmative. 

“ Are  you  on  your  way  to  England  f” 

“Yes.” 

“ In  that  case  I can  pass  you  through  the 
German  lines,  and  forward  you  at  once  on 
your  journey.” 

Mercy  looked  at  him  in  unconcealed  sur- 
prise. His  strongly  felt  interest  in  her  was 
restrained  within  the  strictest  limits  of  good- 
breeding: he  was  unmistakably  a gentle- 
man. Did  he  really  mean  what  he  had  just 
said# 

“You  can  pass  me  through  the  German 
lines f”  she  repeated.  “You  must  possess 
extraordinary  influence,  Sir,  to  be  able  to  do 
that.” 

Mr.  Horace  Holmcroft  smiled. 

“ I possess  the  influence  that  no  one  can 
resist,”  he  answered — “ the  influence  of  the 
Press.  I am  serving  here  as  war  correspond- 
ent of  one  of  our  great  English  newspapers. 
If  I ask  him,  the  commanding  officer  will 
grant  you  a pass.  He  is  close  to  this  cot- 
tage. What  do  you  soy  f” 

She  summoned  her  resolution— not  with- 
out difficulty,  even  now — and  took  him  at 
his  word. 

“ I gratefully  accept  your  offer,  Sir.” 

He  advanced  a step  toward  the  kitchen, 
and  stopped. 

“ It  may  be  well  to  make  the  application 
as  privately  as  possible,”  he  said.  “ I shall 
be  questioned  if  I pass  through  that  room. 
Is  there  no  other  way  out  of  the  cottage  f” 

Mercy  showed  him  the  door  leading  into 
the  yard.  He  bowed — and  left  her. 

She  looked  furtively  toward  the  German 
surgeon.  Ignatius  Wetzel  was  still  at  the 
bed,  bending  over  the  body,  and  apparently 
absorbed  in  examining  the  wound  which 
had  been  inflicted  by  the  shell.  Mercy’s  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  the  old  man  increased 
tenfold  now  that  she  was  left  alone  with 
him.  She  withdrew  uneasily  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out  at  the  moonlight. 

Had  she  committed  herself  to  the  fraud  T 
Hardly,  yet.  She  had  committed  herself  to 
returning  to  Englaud — nothing  more.  There 
was  no  necessity,  thus  far,  which  forced  her 
to^p resent  herself  at  Mablethorpe  House,  in 
Grace’s  place.  There  was  still  time  to  recon- 
sider her  resolution — still  time  to  write  the 
account  of  the  accident,  as  she  had  proposed, 
and  to  send  it  with  the  letter-case  to  Lady 


Janet  Roy.  Suppose  she  finally  decided  on 
taking  this  course,  what  was  to  become  of 
her  when  she  found  herself  in  England 
again  T There  was  no  alternative  open  but 
to  apply  once  more  to  her  friend  the  matron. 
There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  re- 
turn to  the  Refuge ! 

The  Refuge!  The  matron!  What  past 
association  with  these  two  was  now  present- 
ing itself  uninvited,  and  taking  the  foremost 
place  in  her  mind  T Of  whom  was  she  now 
thinking,  in  that  strange  place,  and  at  that 
crisis  in  her  life  t Of  the  man  whose  words 
had  found  their  way  to  her  heart,  whose  in- 
fluence had  strengthened  and  comforted  her, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Refuge.  One  of  the 
finest  passages  in  his  sermon  had  been  espe- 
cially devoted  by  Julian  Gray  to  warning 
the  congregation  whom  he  addressed  against 
the  degrading  influences  of  falsehood  and 
deceit.  The  terms  in  which  he  had  appeal- 
ed to  the  miserable  women  round  him — 
terms  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  nev- 
er addressed  to  them  before — came  back  to 
Mercy  Merrick  as  if  she  had  heard  them  an 
hoar  since.  She  turned  deadly  pale  as  they 
now  pleaded  with  her  once  more.  “ Oh !” 
she  whispered  to  herself,  as  she  thought  of 
what  she  had  purposed  and  planned,  “ what 
have  I done  T what  have  I done  f” 

She  tamed  from  the  window  with  some 
vague  idea  in  her  mind  of  following  Mr. 
Holmcroft  and  calling  him  hack.  As  she 
faced  the  bed  again  she  also  confronted  Ig- 
natius Wetzel.  He  was  just  stepping  for- 
ward to  speak  to  her,  with  a white  hand- 
kerchief— the  handkerchief  which  she  had 
lent  to  Grace — held  up  in  his  hand. 

“I  have  found  this  in  her  pocket,”  he 
said.  “Here  is  her  name  written  on  it. 
She  must  be  a countrywoman  of  yours.”  He 
read  the  letters  marked  on  the  handkerchief 
with  some  difficulty.  “ Her  name  is — Mer- 
cy Merrick.” 

His  lips  had  said  it — not  hers!  Ht  had 
given  her  the  name. 

“‘Mercy  Merrick’  is  an  English  namet” 
pursued  Ignatius  Wetzel,  with  his  eyes  stead- 
ily fixed  on  her.  “ Is  it  not  so  ?” 

The  hold  on  her  mind  of  the  past  associa- 
tion with  Jnlian  Gray  began  to  relax.  One 
present  and  pressing  question  now  possessed 
itself  of  the  foremost  place  in  her  thoughts. 
Should  she  correct  the  error  into  which  the 
German  had  fallen  f The  time  had  come — 
to  speak,  and  assert  her  own  identity ; or 
to  he  silent,  and  commit  herself  to  the 
fraud. 

Horace  Holmcroft  entered  the  room  again 
at  the  moment  when  Surgeon  Wetzel’s  star- 
ing eyes  were  still  fastened  on  her,  waiting 
for  her  reply. 

“ I have  not  overrated  my  interest,”  he 
said,  pointing  to  a little  slip  of  paper  in  his 
hand.  “ Here  is  the  pass.  Have  you  got 
! pen  and  ink  ? I must  fill  np  the  form.” 
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Mercy  pointed  to  the  writing  materials  on 
the  table.  Horace  seated  himself,  and  dipped 
the  pen  in  the  ink. 

“ Pray  don’t  think  that  I wish  to  intrude 
myself  into  your  affairs/’  he  said.  “ I am 
obliged  to  ask  you  one  or  two  plain  ques- 
tions. What  is  your  name  f” 

A sudden  trembling  seized  her.  She  sup- 
ported herself  against  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Her  whole  future  existence  depended  on  her 
answer.  She  was  incapable  of  uttering  a 
word. 

Ignatius  Wetzel  stood  her  friend  for  once. 
His  croaking  voice  filled  the  empty  gap  of 
silence  exactly  at  the  right  time.  He  dog- 
gedly held  the  handkerchief  under  her  eyes. 
He  obstinately  repeated,  “ Merty  Merrick  is 
an  English  name.  Is  it  not  so  1” 

Horace  Holmcroft  looked  up  from  the  ta- 
ble. “ Mercy  Merrick  ?”  he  said.  “ Who  is 
Mercy  Merrick  T” 

Surgeon  Wetzel  pointed  to  the  corpse  on 
the  bed. 

“ I have  found  the  name  on  the  handker- 
chief,” he  said.  “ This  lady,  it  seems,  had 
not  curiosity  enough  to  look  for  the  name  of 
her  own  countrywoman.”  He  made  that 
mocking  allusion  to  Mercy  with  a tone  which 
was  almost  a tone  of  suspicion,  and  a look 
which  was  almost  a look  of  contempt.  Her 
quick  temper  instantly  resented  the  dis- 
courtesy of  which  she  had  been  made  the  ob- 
ject. The  irritation  of  the  moment — so  oft- 
en do  the  most  trifling  motives  determine 
the  most  serious  human  actions — decided  her 
on  the  course  that  she  should  pursue.  She 
turned  her  back  scornfully  on  the  rude  old 
man,  and  left  him  in  the  delusion  that  he 
had  discovered  the  dead  woman’s  name. 

Horace  returned  to  the  business  of  filling 
up  the  form. 

“ Pardon  me  for  pressing  the  question,”  he 
said.  “ You  know  what  German  discipline 
is  by  this  time.  What  is  your  name  f” 

She  answered  him  recklessly,  defiantly, 
without  fairly  realizing  what  she  was  doing 
until  it  was  done. 

“ Grace  Roseberry,”  she  said. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth 
before  she  would  have  given  every  thing  she 
possessed  in  the  world  to  recall  them. 

“ Miss  f ’ asked  Horace,  smiling. 

She  could  only  answer  him  by  bowing  her 
head. 

He  wrote,  “ Miss  Grace  Roseberry” — re- 
flected for  a moment — and  then  added,  in- 
terrogatively, “ Returning  to  her  friends  in 
England  f”  Her  friends  in  England  t Mer- 
cy’s heart  swelled:  she  silently  replied  by 
another  sign.  Ho  wrote  the  words  aftei;the 
name,  and  shook  the  sand-box  over  the  wet 
ink.  “ That  will  be  enough,”  he  said,  rising 
and  presenting  the  pass  to  Mercy ; “ I will 
see  you  through  the  lines  myself,  and  arrange 
for  your  being  sent  on  by  the  rail  way.  Where 
is  your  luggage  f” 


Mercy  pointed  toward  the  front-door  of 
the  building.  “In  a shed  outside  the  oot- 
tage,”  she  answered.  “ It  is  not  much;  I 
can  do  every  thing  for  myself  if  the  sentinel 
will  let  me  pass  through  the  kitchen.” 

Horace  pointed  to  the  paper  in  her  hand. 
“ You  can  go  where  you  like  now,”  he  said. 
“ Shall  I wait  for  you  here  or  outside  f” 

Mercy  glanced  distrustfully  at  Ignatius 
Wetzel.  He  was  again  absorbed  in  his  end- 
less examination  of  the  body  on  the  bed.  If 
she  left  him  alone  with  Mr.  Holmcroft,  there 
was  no  knowing  what  the  hateful  old  man 
might  not  say  of  her.  She  answered,  “ Wait 
for  me  outside,  if  you  please.”  • 

The  sentinel  drew  back  with  a military 
salute  at  the  sight  of  the  pass.  All  the 
French  prisoners  had  been  removed ; there 
were  not  more  than  half  a dozen  Germans  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  asleep.  Mercy  took  Grace  Roseberry’s 
clothes  from  the  corner  in  which  they  had 
been  left  to  dry,  and  made  for  the  shed — a 
rough  structure  of  wood,  built  out  from  the 
cottage  wall.  At  the  front-door  she  encoun- 
tered a second  sentinel,  and  showed  her  pass 
for  the  second  time.  She  spoke  to  this  man, 
asking  him  if  he  understood  French.  He 
answered  that  he  understood  a little.  Mercy 
gave  him  a piece  of  money,  and  said,  “ I am 
going  to  pack  up  my  luggage  in  the  shed. 
Be  kind  enough  to  see  that  nobody  disturbs 
me.”  The  sentinel  saluted,  in  token  that  he 
understood.  Mercy  disappeared  in  the  dark 
interior  of  the  shed. 

Left  alone  with  Surgeon  Wetzel,  Horace 
noticed  the  strange  old  man  still  bending 
intently  over  the  English  lady  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  shell. 

“Any  thing  remarkable,”  he  asl^ed,  “in 
the  manner  of  that  poor  creature’s  death  ?” 

“ Nothing  to  put  in  a newspaper,”  retort- 
ed the  cynic,  pursuing  his  investigations  as 
attentively  as  ever. 

“Interesting  to  a doctor — ehf”  said  Hor- 
ace. 

“ Yes.  Interesting  to  a doctor,”  was  the 
gruff  reply. 

Horace  good-humoredly  accepted  the  hint 
implied  in*  those  words.  He  quitted  the 
room  by  the  door  leading  into  the  yard,  and 
waited  for  the  charming  Englishwoman,  as 
he  had  been  instructed,  outside  the  cot- 
tage. 

Left  by  himself,  Ignatius  Wetzel,  after  a 
first  cautious  look  all  round  him,  opened  the 
upper  part  of  Grace’s  dress,  and  laid  his  left 
hand  on  her  heart.  Taking  a little  steel  in- 
strument from  his  waistcoat  pocket  with 
the  other  hand,  he  applied  it  carefully  to  the 
wound,  raised  a morsel  of  the  broken  and 
depressed  bone  of  the  skull,  and  waited  for 
the  result.  “Aha!”  he  cried,  addressing 
with  a terrible  gayety  the  senseless  creature 
under  his  hands.  “The  Frenchman  says 
you  are  dead,  my  dear — does  he?  The 
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Frenchman  is  a Quack ! The  Frenchman  is 
an  Ass !”  He  lifted  his  head,  and  called  into 
the  kitchen.  “ Max !”  A sleepy  young  Ger- 
man, covered  with  a dresser’s  apron  from  his 
chin  to  his  feet,  drew  the  curtain,  and  wait- 
ed for  his  instructions.  “ Bring  me  my  black 
bag,”  said  Ignatius  Wetzel.  Having  given 
that  order,  he  rubbed  his  hands  cheerfully, 
and  shook  himself  like  a dog.  “Now  I am 
quite  happy,”  croaked  the  terrible  old  man, 
with  his  fierce  eyes  leering  sidelong  at  the 
bed.  “My  dear  dead  Englishwoman,  I 
would  not  have  missed  this  meeting  with 
you  for  all  the  money  I have  in  the  world. 
Ha  ► you  infernal  French  Quack,  you  call  it 
death,  do  you  ? I call  it  suspended  anima- 
tion from  pressure  on  the  brain !” 

Max  appeared  with  the  black  bag. 

Ignatius  Wetzel  selected  two  fearful  in- 
struments, bright  and  new,  and  hugged  them 
to  his  bosom.  “My  little  boys,”  he  said, 
tenderly,  as  if  they  were  two  children ; “ my 
blessed  little  boys,  come  to  work!”  He 
turned  to  the  assistant.  “ Do  you  remember 
the  battle  of  Solferino,  Max — and  the  Aus- 
trian soldier  I operated  on  for  a wound  on 
the  head  t” 

The  assistant’s  sleepy  eyes  opened  wide ; 
he  was  evidently  interested.  “ I remem- 
ber,” he  said.  “ I held  the  candle.” 

The  master  led  the  way  to  the  bed. 

“ I am  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  that 
operation  at  Solferino,”  he  said;  “I  have 
wanted  to  try  again  ever  since.  It’s  true 
that  I saved  the  man’s  life,  but  I failed  to 
give  him  back  his  reason  along  with  it.  It 
might  have  been  something  wrong  in  the 
operation,  or  it  might  have  been  something 
wrong  in  the  man.  Whichever  it  was,  he 
will  live  and  die  mad.  Now  look  here,  my 
little  Max,  at  this  dear  young  lady  on  the 
bed.  She  gives  me  just  what  I wanted; 
here  is  the  case  at  Solferino  once  more. 
You  shall  hold  the  candle  again,  my  good 
boy;  stand  there,  and  look  with  all  your 
eyes.  I am  going  to  try  if  I can  save  the 
life  and  the  reason  too  this  time.” 

He  tucked  up  the  cuffs  of  his  coat  and 
began  the  operation.  As  his  fearful  instru- 
ments touched  Grace’s  head,  the  voice  of 
the  sentinel  at  the  nearest  outpost  was 
heard,  giving  the  word  in  German  which 
permitted  Mercy  to  take  the  first  step  on 
her  journey  to  England : 

“ Pass  the  English  lady !” 

The  operation  proceeded.  The  voice  of 
the  sentinel  at  the  next  post  was  heard  more 
faintly,  in  its  turn: 

“ Pass  the  English  lady !”  • 

The  operation  ended.  Ignatius  Wetzel 
held  up  his  hand  for  silence  and  put  his  ear 
close  to  the  patient’s  mouth. 

The  first  trembling  breath  of  returning 
life  fluttered  over  Grace  Roseberry’s  lips, 
and  touched  the  old  man’s  wrinkled  cheek. 
“ Aha !”  he  cried.  “ Good  girl ! you  breathe 


— you  live !”  As  he  spoke,  the  voice  of  the 
sentinel  at  the  final  limit  of  the  German 
lines  (barely  audible  in  the  distance)  gave 
the  word  for  the  last  time : 

“ Pass  the  English  lady !” 

THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  SCENE. 


ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS. 

ALL  writers  are,  to  some  extent,  robbed 
of  their  beauties  by  translation  into 
another  language.  By  what  process  of  skill 
can  the  copyist  present  in  their  full  splendor 
the  silvery  lights  of  Livy  or  the  picture  pas- 
sages of  jEschylus  T The  sweet  and  almost 
forgotten  verses  of  Boccaccio  lose  their  fra- 
grance, and  the  bloom  of  Petrarch  melts  un- 
der the  touch.  The  polish  is  removed  from 
Massillon  and  Moli&re,  and  the  beauties  of 
B^ranger’s  spirited  chansons  are  utterly  lost 
in  the  process,  even  when  done  by  so  skillful 
a translator  as  the  late  Francis  Mahony,  bet- 
ter known  as  “ Father  Prout.”  An  elegant 
writer  remarks  that  “ another  obstacle  may 
be  noticed  to  the  success  of  the  carefulest 
version — a home  feeling  generally  injures 
the  truth  of  a description.  I am  taught  by 
the  pencil  sketch  of  Twickenham  wrhich  Pope 
drew  on  the  fly  - leaf  of  his  Homer.  The 
trim  grass-plot  runs  up  to  the  door  of  Hec- 
tor. # The  character  of  a poem  and  a history 
suffers  from  the  same  cause — the  complexion 
and  the  garb  are  no  longer  national.  Cato 
addresses  the  Senate  in  a wig;  and  ASneas, 
on  the  arm  of  Dryden,  has  the  lounge  of 
Pall  Mall.” 

A most  entertaining  volume  might  be 
made  from  the  amusing  and  often  absurd 
blunders  perpetrated  by  translators.  For 
instance,  Miss  Cooper  tells  us  that  the  per- 
son who  first  rendered  her  father’s  novel, 
“The  Spy,”  into  the  French  tongue,  among 
other  mistakes,  made  the  following.  Read- 
ers of  the  Revolutionary  romance  will  re- 
member that  the  residence  of  the  Wharton 
family  was  called  “The  Locusts.”  The 
translator  referred  to  his  dictionary,  and 
found  the  rendering  of  the  word  to  be  Lcs 
Sauterel1esy  “ The  Grasshoppers.”  But  when 
he  found  one  of  the  dragoons  represented  as 
tying  his  horse  to  one  of  the  locusts  on  the 
lawn,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  might  have 
been  at  fault.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
but  taking  it  for  granted  that  American 
grasshoppers  must  be  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, he  gravely  informs  his  readers  that 
the  cavalryman  secured  his  charger  by  fast- 
ening the  bridle  to  one  of  the  grasshoppers 
before  the  door,  apparently  standing  there 
for. that  purpose. 

Much  laughter  has  deservedly  been  raised 
at  French  litterateurs  who  professed  to  be 
“ doctus  utriusque  linguce Cibber’s  play  of 
“Love’s  Last  Shift”  was  translated  by  a 
Frenchman  who  spoke  “Inglees”  as  “Lt  Der- 
nidre  Chemise  de  V Amour;”  Congreve’s  “Mourn- 
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ing  Bride,”  by  another,  as  “ VEpouee  du  Ma- 
tin;” and  a French  scholar  recently  included 
among  his  catalogue  of  works  on  natural  his- 
tory the  essay  on  “ Irish  Bulls”  by  the  Edge- 
worths.  Jules  Janin,  the  great  critic,  in  his 
translation  of  “Macbeth,”  renders  “Out, 
out,  brief  candle !”  as  “ Sortez,  charidelle.”  And 
another,  who  traduced  Shakspeare,  commits 
an  equally  amusing  blunder  in  rendering 
Northumberland’s  famous  speech  in  “ Henry 
IV.”  In  the  passage 

“ Even  such  a man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 

So  dull,  so  dead  In  look,  so  woe-begone” 

the  words  italicized  are  rendered,  “ainsi  dou- 
leur  ! va-fen  /” — “ bo  grief,  be  off  with  you !” 
Voltaire  did  no  better  with  his  translations 
of  several  of  Sliakspeare’s  plays;  in  one  of 
which  the  “ myriad-minded”  makes  a char- 
acter renounce  all  claim  to  a doubtful  in- 
heritance, with  an  avowed  resolution  to 
carve  for  himself  a fortune  with  his  sword. 
Voltaire  put  it  in  French  which,  retrans- 
lated, reads,  “ What  care  I for  lands  T With 
my  sword  I will  make  a fortune  cutting 
meat.” 

The  late  centennial  celebration  of  Shaks- 
peare’s  birthday  in  England  called  forth  nu- 
merous publications  relating  to  the  works 
and  times  of  the  immortal  dramatist. 
Among  them  was  a new  translation  of 
“ Hamlet,”  by  the  Chevalier  De  Chatelain, 
who  also  translated  Halleck’s  “Alnwick 
Castle,”  “Bums,”  and  “Marco  Bozzaris.” 
Our  readers  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
following  lines : 

“ How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I 
Fie  on’t ! Oh,  fie ! ’tie  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed ; things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature, 
Possess  it  merely.” 

The  chevalier,  less  successful  with  the  En- 
glish than  with  the  modem  American  poet, 
thus  renders  them  into  French : 

“ Fi  done  ! fi  done  / Cm  jours  qu'on  nous  montrons 
super  bes 

Sont  un  vilain  jardin  rempli  de  foUes  herbes , 

Qui  donnent  de  Vivraie,  el  eertes  rien  de  plus 
Si  ee  n'est  Us  engine  du  cholercwnorbus. ” 

The  French  translator  of  one  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott’s  novels,  knowing  nothing  of  that 
familiar  name  for  toasted  cheese,  “ a Welsh 
rabbit,”  rendered  it  literally  by  “wt  lupin 
du  pays  de  Gallee ,”  or  a rabbit  of  Wales,  and 
then  informed  his  readers  in  a foot-note  that 
the  lapins  or  rabbits  of  Wales  have  a very 
superior  flavor,  and  are  very  tender,  which 
cause  them  to  be  in  great  request  in  En- 
gland and  Scotland.  A writer  in  the  Ne- 
* apolitan  paper,  II  Giomale  della  due  Sid  lie, 
was  more  ingenuous.  He  was  translating 
from  an  English  paper  the  account  of  a man 
who  killed  his  wife  by  striking  her  with  a 
poker ; and  at  the  end  of  his  story  the  hon- 
est journalist,  with  a modesty  unusual  in 
his  craft,  said,  “ Non  sappiamo  per  certo  ee 
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questo  pokero  Inglese  eia  uno  etrumento  domes - 
tico  o ben8i  chirurgico ” — “ We  are  not  quite 
certain  whether  this  English  poker  [pokero ] 
be  a domestic  or  surgical  instrument.” 

Monsieur  Bouchette,  in  writing  the  life 
of  the  German  theosophist  and  mystic  vis- 
ionary, Jacob  Boehm,  gives  a list  of  his  nu- 
merous works,  among  which  he  sets  down 
as  one  “Reflections  on  Isaiah’s  Boots.” 
Now  these  said  reflections  were  applied  by 
Boehm  to  a theological  and  controversial 
treatise  written  by  a learned  divine  called 
Isaiah  Stiefel;  but  Stiefel,  as  well  as  being 
a family  name,  is  the  German  word  for  the 
English  boot , French  botte,  hence,  with  the 
help  of  a little  blundering,  came  M.  Bou- 
chette’s  “ Reflections  sur  les  Bottes  d’Isai.” 

We  recently  met  with  a brochure  by  the 
well-known  writer,  Edmond  About,  in  which 
there  figures  an  English  character  who  gives 
utterance  to  some  charming  phrases  in  his 
own  language.  Here  is  one  of  them.  Arriv- 
ing at  a ch&teau  in  the  country,  he  exclaims : 
“Park  and  mansion  are  indeed  beautiful. 
How  much  they  remind  me  [query,  oft] 
the  shady  avenues  and  lofty  turrets  of  Wal- 
sing  Hall !”  To  this  M.  About,  by  way  of 
displaying  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
English  as  it  is  spoken  at  home,  appends  a 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to  show  how  it 
should  be  pronounced.  Observe:  uPrononcer 
A pen  prhs : ‘ Park  and  maunshone  ere  lan- 
ded beautifouL  Haow  meutch  zey  reminds 
mi  ze  shede  avenious  annd  lofte  turrets  of 
Walsinng-haul  P ” 

A capital  lesson  in  English  pronunciation 
for  the  French  student,  certainly.  But  by  far 
the  raciest  specimens  of  foreign  English  it 
has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  encounter  are 
to  be  found  in  a “ Guide  to  Portuguese  and 
English,”  published  in  Paris.  The  country- 
men of  Camoens  and  Lope  de  Vega  must 
have  about  as  correct  an  idea  of  the  English 
language,  judging  from  this  little  manual, 
as  John  Chinaman,  whose  “ pigeon  talk”  has 
been  so  often  reported  in  the  volumes  of 
Eastern  travel.  One  might  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  if  no  other  tie  existed  between 
England  and  Portugal,  the  commercial  rela- 
tions existing  by  the  enormous  consumption 
of  port-wine  in  the  former  country  would 
have  so  brought  the  two  peoples  together 
as  to  give  the  Portuguese  a better  acquaint- 
ance with  English  idiom.  The  fact  that 
such  Lusitanian  ideas  of  what  is  correct  En- 
glish as  this  guide  presents  do  prevail  con- 
vinces us  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
port-wine  sold  in  England  has  never  seen 
Oporto.  Take,  for  example,  this  little  sen- 
tence, concluding  the  preface,  wherein  the 
author  sets  forth  his  own  reasonable  expec- 
tations with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  vol- 
ume : “ We  expect,  then,  who  the  little  book 
(for  the  care  what  we  wrote  him,  and  for  her 
typographical  correction)  that  may  be  worth 
the  acceptation  of  the  studious  persons,  and 
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especially  of  the  Youth,  at  which  we  dedi- 
cate him  particularly.” 

We  naturally  look  forward,  to  some  re- 
markable dialogues  after  reading  this,  and 
accordingly  we  have  them.  For  instance : 
“ ‘ Do  you  study  V ‘ Yes,  Sir,  i attempts  to 
translate  of  french  by  Portuguese.’  ‘ Do 
you  know  already  the  principal  grammars 
rules  V * I am  appleed  myself  at  to  learn 
it  by  heart.’  ” We  continue  by  quoting  some 
horse-talk  that  is  enough  to  excite  a horse- 
laugh : “ Here  is  a horse  who  have  a bad 
looks.  Give  mi  another:  i will  not  that. 
He  not  sail  to  know  to  march ; he  is  pursy, 
he  is  foundered.  Dont  you  are  ashamed  to 
give  me  a jade  as  like  T he  is  undshoed, 
he  is  with  nails  up : it  want  to  lead  to  the 
farrier.  He  go  limp,  he  is  disable,  he  is 
blind.  That  saddle  shall  hurt  me.  The 
stirrups  are  too  long,  very  shorts.” 

The  anecdotes,  however,  constitute  the 
most  diverting  portion  of  the  manual.  The 
old  story  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  oysters 
for  his  horse  takes  a new  form  here:  “A 
traveler,  which  a storm  had  benumb  of  cold, 
he  come  in  a fields  inn,  and  find  it  so  full  of 
companies  that  he  can  not  to  approach  of 
the  chimney.  ‘ What  carry  to  the  my  horse 
a oyster’s  basket,’  tell  him  to  the  host. 
‘To  your  horse  cry  out  this.  Do  you 
know  that  he  wake  eating  them  !’  ‘ Make 

what  i command  you,’  reply  the  gentleman. 
At  the  words,  all  the  assistants  run  to  the 
stable,  and  our  traveler  he  got  warm  him 
self.  ‘Gentlemen,’  tell  the  host  coming 
again,  i shall  have  it  upon  my  head  the 
horse  will  not  it.  So,  take  again  the  trav- 
eler, which  was  very  warmed  one’s  then  it 
must  that  i eat  them.’  ” 

Joe  Miller  him&elf  would  hardly  recog- 
nize this  second  anecdote,  could  he  come 
back  to  read  it,  familiar  to  him  as  it  was  of 
old : “ Two  friends  who  from  long  they  not 
were  seen  meet  one’s  selves  for  hazard. 
‘How  do  is  thouf  told  one  of  the  two. 
‘No  very  well,’  told  the  other,  ‘and  i am 
married  from  that  i saw  thee.’  ‘ Good  news  f ’ 
‘Not  quit,  because  i had  married  with  a 
bad  woman.’  ‘ So  much  worse !’  ‘ Not  so 

much  great  deal  worse,  because  her  dower 
was  from  two  thousand  louis.’  ‘ Well,  that 
comfort.’  ‘ Not  absolutely : why  i had  em- 
ploid  this  sum  for  to  buy  some  muttons, 
which  are  all  dead  of  the  rots.’  ‘ That  is  in- 
deed very  sorry!’  ‘Not  so  sorry,  because 
the  selling  of  hers  hide  have  bring  me  above 
the  price  of  the  muttons.’  ‘So  you  are  then 
indemnified  P ‘ Not  quit,  because  my  house 
where  i was  deposed  my  money,  finish  to  be 
consumed  by  the  flames.’  ‘Oh!  here  is  a 
great  misfortune !’  ‘ Not  so  great  nor  i either, 
because  my  wife  and  my  house  are  burned 
together.’  ” 

To  quote  the  enthusiastic  reviewer  of  an- 
other publication,  “This  book  is  an  un- 
mixed delight  from  beginning  to  end,  ex- 


cept, of  course,  that  it  has  an  end,”  and  we 
regret  extremely  our  inability  to  bid  the 
reader  judge  for  himself  by  straightway  pro- 
curing it ; but,  alas ! this  treasure  of  philol- 
ogy has  been  considered  too  precious  for  the 
vulgar  eye,  and  ruthlessly  withdrawn  from 
circulation  by  the  Parisian  publishers.  We 
have  therefore  availed  ourselves  of  this  op- 
portunity of  rescuing  from  oblivion  a few  of 
its  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  making  them  up 
into  the  nosegay  we  present  for  our  readers’ 
acceptance.  In  bidding  adieu  to  this  bro- 
chure we  would  offer  our  best  thanks  to  the 
Senhor  Jos6  de  Fonseca  for  having  invented 
and  introduced  to  us,  by  means  of  his  un- 
pretending little  work,  a language  pre-emi- 
nently calculated  to  fulfill  the  object  of  all 
language,  according  to  Talleyrand — that  of 
concealing  our  meaning. 

The  tribulations  that  English  books  have 
to  undergo  in  being  translated  into  Russian 
are  fearful : and  in  cases  where  a work  like 
“Pickwick,”  pre-eminently  renowned  for 
pithy  and  sparkling  dialogue,  filled  with 
racy  popular  jokes,  is  to  be  reproduced  in  a 
language  unelliptical,  wordy,  and  utterly 
wanting  in  equivoque,  the  Eastern  transla- 
tor fails,  as  we  should  expect  him  to  fail, 
ignominiously.  Instancing  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Russian  Sam 
Weller,  a writer  familiar  with  the  Russian 
language  gives  the  following  corresponding 
passages: 

E^OLISII.  RTTS8IAW. 

44  Instead  of  saying.”  44  Instead  of  that,  so  as  to 
sa  y.” 

44  He  can  do  nothing  bat  “ He  can  do  nothing  ex- 
talk.” cept  that,  so  os  to 

talk.” 

41  It  is  missing.”  44  It  has  disappeared,  God 

knows  whither.” 

41  One  of  bis  best  friends.”  44  One  of  the  very  best  of 
the  friends  of  him." 

In  addition  to  considerations  upon  idiom,  it 
seems  there  is  a farther  “ insurmountable 
difficulty”  in  the  fact  that  to  a Russian  a 
joke,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  is  a sealed 
book,  witticisms  only  serving  to  bewilder 
him. 

One  of  the  fomons  Japanese  embassy  that 
visited  the  United  States,  on  his  return  to 
his  native  land  published  a work  on  this 
country,  which,  as  the  Irishman  said  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  “ begins  at  the  end.”  Last 
year  the  author  issued  in  Japan  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  work,  to  which  he  appends  En- 
glish translations  of  the  Japanese  text  de- 
scriptive of  the  numerous  illustrations : 

“No  1.  The  fisherman  of  a American  land 
in  a fishing  boat  to  fish  with  a hook  and 
line.” 

“No  2.  The  foreigner  at  in  the  ocean  to 
fish  a hook  and  line  and  He  to  make  a dried 
fish.” 

“No  3.  And  now  He  the  fish  put  on  a 
horseback  and  going  to  sell  off  but  that  is 
horse  very  small  horse.” 
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“ No  4.  The  children  of  the  American  in 
the  Sunday  He  to  assemble  and  He  is  a pic- 
ture at  play  to  blow  the  flute.” 

“ No  5.  American  fisherman  is  a picture 
to  catch  of  the  whale.” 

“ No  6.  This  picture  is  a Duch  men  walk 
out  to  ocean  and  He  to  fishing  and  to  catch 
with  a net  of  a fish.” 

“ No  8.  The  ocean  of  the  north  pole  the 
liippopotomas  walk  in  the  great  ocean  and 
He  up  set  the  steamer  and  ship  men  perhaps 
will  to  bo  dead  men.” 

“ No  9.  The  women  in  the  all  West  land  to 
make  the  coffee  and  he  will  dring  and  eat.” 

“ No  13.  The  American  hunter  killed  with 
a gun  of  the  tiger  after  than  he  to  skin  an 
tiger  and  the  skin  came  to  sell  in  to  the 
Japanese.” 


“No  16.  Two  little  children  of  the  Amer- 
ican land  the  women  is  a picture  of  that  to 
selld  off  the  splendid  fruit  of  plants.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  us  to  itfto- 
tion  that  we  are  guiltless  of  any  knowlOTge 
of  the  Japanese  language,  and  therefore  we 
may  be  in  error  in  stating  that  punctuation 
is  an  unknown  science  to  the  Japs ; but  we 
are  not  mistaken  in  announcing  that  the 
learned  traveler  from  whose  work  we  have 
made  extracts  is  evidently  of  the  opinion 
that  the  art  of  pointing  is  not  known  to 
Americans,  as  his  English  translations  are 
entirely  free  from  commas,  colons,  or  semi- 
colons. We  may  remark,  in  taking  leave 
of  this  amusing  book,  that  the  illustrations 
are  as  entertaining  as  its  English  transla- 
tions. 


A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROSA  cried  “ Oh !”  and  put  up  her  hands 
to  her  face  in  lovely  confusion,  color- 
ing like  a peony. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Christopher, 
stiffly,  but  in  a voice  that  trembled. 

“No,”  said  Rosa;  “it  was  I ran  against 
you.  I walk  so  fast  now.  Hope  I did  not 
hurt  you.” 

“ Hurt  me  ?” 

“ Well,  then,  frighten  you  f” 

No  answer. 

“ Oh,  please  don’t  quarrel  with  me  in  the 
street,”  said  Rosa,  cunningly  implying  that 
he  was  the  quarrelsome  one.  “ I am  going 
on  the  beach.  Good-by.”  This  adieu  she 
uttered  softly,  and  in  a hesitating  tone  that 
belied  it.  She  started  off,  however,  but 
much  more  slowly  than  she  was  going  be- 
fore ; and,  as  she  went,  she  turned  her  head 
with  infinite  grace,  and  kept  looking  askant 
down  at  the  pavement  two  yanls  behind  her: 
moreover,  she  went  close  to  the  wall,  and  left 
room  at  her  side  for  another  to  walk. 

Christopher  hesitated  a moment ; but  the 
mute  invitation,  so  arch  yet  timid,  so  pret- 
ty, tender,  sly,  and  womanly,  was  too  much 
for  him,  as  it  has  generally  proved  for  males, 
and  the  philosopher’s  foot  was  soon  in  the 
very  place  to  which  the  Bimpleton  with  the 
mere  tail  of  her  eye  directed  it. 

They  walked  along  side  by  side  in  silence, 
Staines  agitated,  gloomy,  confused ; Rosa  ra- 
diant and  glowing ; yet  not  knowing  what 
to  say  for  herself,  and  wanting  Christopher 
to  begin.  So  they  walked  along  without  a 
word. 

Falcon  followed  them  at  some  distance  to 
see  whether  it  was  an  admirer  or  only  an 


acquaintance — a lover  he  never  dreamed  of; 
she  had  shown  such  evident  pleasure  in  his 
company,  and  had  received  his  visits  alone 
so  constantly. 

However,  when  the  pair  had  got  to  the 
beach,  and  were  walking  slower  and  slower, 
he  felt  a pang  of  rage  and  jealousy,  turned 
on  his  heel  with  an  audible  curse,  and  found 
Phoebe  Dale  a few  yards  behind  him  with  a 
white  face  and  a peculiar  look.  He  knew 
what  the  look  meant ; he  had  brought  it  to 
that  faithful  face  before  to-day. 

“ You  are  better,  Miss  Lusignan.” 

“ Better,  Doctor  Staines  T I am  health  it- 
self, thanks  to—  Hem !” 

“ Our  estrangement  has  agreed  with  you.” 
This  very  bitterly. 

“ You  know  very  well  it  is  not  that.  Oh, 
please  don’t  make  me  cry  in  the  streets.” 

This  humble  petition,  or  rather  meek 
threat,  led  to  another  long  silence.  It 
was  continued  till  they  had  nearly  reached 
the  shore.  But,  meantime,  Rosa’s  furtive 
eyes  scanned  Christopher’s  face,  and  her 
conscience  smote  her  at  the  signs  of  suffer- 
ing. She  felt  a desire  to  beg  his  pardon 
with  deep  humility,  but  she  suppressed  that 
weakness.  She  hung  her  head  with  a pretty, 
sheepish  air,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
think  of  something  agreeable  to  say  to  one 
after  deserting  one  so  long. 

“ I am  afraid  not,”  said  Christopher,  blunt- 
ly. “ I have  an  awkward  habit  of  speaking 
the  truth ; and  some  people  can’t  bear  that, 
not  even  when  it  is  spoken  for  their  good.” 

“ That  depends  on  temper  and  nerves  and 
things,”  said  Rosa,  deprecatingly ; then  soffc- 
ly,  “ I could  bear  any  thing  from  you  now.” 

“ Indeed !”  said  Christopher,  grimly. 
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“Well,  then,  I hear  you  had  no  sooner  got 
rid  of  your  old  lover,  for  loving  you  too  well 
and  telling  you  the  truth,  than  you  took  up 
aa^her : some  flimsy  man  of  fashion,  who 
\nPtell  you  any  lie  you  like.” 

“ It  is  a story,  a wicked  story,”  cried  Rosa, 
thoroughly  alarmed.  “Me,  a lover!  He 
dances  like  an  angel ; I can’t  help  that.” 

“ Are  his  visits  at  your  house  like  angels’, 
few  and  far  between  t”  And  the  true  lover’s 
brow  lowered  black  upon  her  for  the  first 
time. 

Rosa  changed  color,  and  her  eyes  fell  a 
moment.  “Ask  papa,”  said  she.  “His  fa- 
ther was  an  old  friend  of  papa’s.” 

“Rosa,  you  are  prevaricating.  Young 
men  do  not  call  on  old  gentlemen  when  there 
is  an  attractive  young  lady  in  the  house.” 

The  argument  was  getting  too  close,  so 
Rosa  operated  a diversion.  “ So,”  said  she, 
with  a sudden  air  of  lofty  disdain,  swiftly 
and  adroitly  assumed,  “you  have  had  me 
watched.” 

“ Not  I ; I only  hear  what  people  say.” 

“ Listen  to  gossip,  and  not  have  me 
watched ! That  shows  how  little  you  really 
cared  for  me.  Well,  if  you  had,  you  would 
have  made  a little  discovery,  that  is  all.” 

“Should  It”  said  Christopher,  puzzled. 
“What!” 

“ I shall  not  tell  you.  Think  what  you 
please.  Yes,  8ir,  you  would  have  found  out 
that  I take  long  walks  every  day,  all  alone ; 
and  what  is  more,  that  I walk  through 
Gravesend  hoping — like  a goose — that  some- 
body really  loved  me,  and  would  meet  me, 
and  beg  my  pardon ; and  if  he  had  I should 
have  told  him  it  was  only  my  tongue  and 
my  nerves  and  things:  my  heart  was  his, 
and  my  gratitude;  and,  after  all,  what  do 
words  signify,  when  I am  a good,  obedient 
girl  at  bottom  ? So  that  is  what  you  have 
lost  by  not  condescending  to  look  after  me 
— fine  love ! — Christopher,  beg  my  pardon.” 

“ May  I ask  for  what  I” 

“ Why,  for  not  understanding  me ; for  not 
knowing  that  I should  be  sorry  the  moment 
you  were  gone.  I took  them  off  the  very 
next  day,  to  please  you.” 

“ Took  off  whom  T — oh,  I understand.  You 
did  f Then  you  are  a good  girl.” 

“ Didn’t  I tell  you  I was  ! A good,  obedi- 
ent girl,  and  any  thing  but  a flirt.” 

“ I don’t  soy  that.” 

“But  I do.  Don’t  interrupt.  It  is  to 
your  good  advice  I owe  my  health ; and  to 
love  any  body  but  you,  when  I owe  you  my 
love  and  my  life,  I must  be  a heartless,  un- 
grateful, worthless — Oh,  Christopher,  for- 
give me!  No,  no;  I mean  beg  my  par- 
don.” 

“I’ll  do  both,”  said  Christopher,  taking 
her  in  his  arms.  “ I beg  your  pardon,  and  I 
fqrgive  you.” 

Rosa  leaned  her  head  tenderly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  began  to  sigh.  “Oh  dear, 


dear,  I am  a wicked,  foolish  girl : not  fit  to 
walk  alone !” 

On  this  admission  Christopher  spoke  out, 
and  urged  her  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  un- 
happy misunderstandings,  and  to  his  new 
torment,  jealousy,  by  marrying  him. 

“And  so  I would  this  very  minute  if 
papa  would  consent.  But,”  said  she,  slyly, 
“you  never  can  be  so  foolish  to  wish  it. 
What ! a wise  man  like  you  marry  a simple- 
ton !” 

“ Did  I ever  call  you  that  f ” asked  Chris- 
topher, reproachfully. 

“ No,  dear ; but  you  are  the  only  one  who 
has  not : and  perhaps  I should  lose  even  the 
one  if  you  were  to  marry  me — oh,  husbands 
are  not  so  polite  as  lovers ; I have  observed 
that,  simpleton  or  not.” 

Christopher  assured  her  that  he  took  quite 
a different  view  of  her  character:  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  too  profound  for  shallow 
people  to  read  all  in  a moment ; he  even  in- 
timated that  he  himself  had  experienced  no 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  her  at  odd 
times.  “ And  so,”  said  he,  “ they  turn  round 
upon  you,  and  instead  of  saying, 4 We  are  too 
shallow  to  fathom  you,’  they  pretend  you 
are  a simpleton.” 

This  solution  of  the  mystery  had  never 
occurred  to  Rosa,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  likely 
to  occur  to  any  creature  less  ingenious  than 
a lover.  It  pleased  her  hugely ; her  fine  eyes 
sparkled,  and  she  nestled  closer  still  to  the 
strong  arm  that  was  to  pany  every  ill,  from 
mortal  disease  to  galling  epithets. 

She  listened  with  a willing  ear  to  all  his 
reasons,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  when  they 
reached  her  father’s  door  it  was  settled  that 
he  should  dine  there  that  day,  and  urge  his 
suit  to  her  father  after  dinner;  she  would 
implore  the  old  gentleman  to  listen  to  it  fa- 
vorably. 

The  lovers  parted,  and  Christopher  went 
home  like  one  who  has  awakened  from  a 
hideous  dream  to  daylight  and  happiness. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a dash- 
ing dog-cart  driven  by  an  exquisite.  He 
turned  to  look  after  it,  and  saw  it  drive  up 
to  Kent  Villa. 

In  a moment  he  divined  his  rival,  and  a 
sickness  of  heart  came  over  him.  But  he  re- 
covered himself  directly,  and  said,  “ If  that 
is  the  fellow,  she  will  not  receive  him  now.” 

She  did  receive  him,  though : at  all  events, 
the  dog-cart  stood  at  the  door,  and  its  mas- 
ter remained  inside. 

Christopher  stood  and  counted  the  min- 
utes : five — ten — fifteen — twenty  minutes— 
and  still  the  dog-cart  stood  there. 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He 
turned  savagely,  and  strode  back  to  Graves- 
end, resolving  that  all  this  torture  should 
end  that  night,  one  way  or  other. 

Phcebe  Dale  was  the  daughter  of  a farmer 
in  Essex,  and  one  of  the  happiest  young 
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women  in  England  till  she  knew  Reginald 
Falcon,  Esq. 

She  was  reared  on  wholesome  food,  in 
wholesome  air,  and  used  to  churn  butter, 
make  bread,  cook  a bit  now  and  then,  cut 
out  and  sew  all  her  own  dresses,  get  up  her 
own  linen,  make  hay,  ride  any  thing  on  four 
legs ; and,  for  all  that,  was  a great  reader, 
and  taught  in  the  Sunday-school  to  oblige 
the  vicar;  wrote  a neat  hand,  and  was  a 
good  arithmetician ; kept  all  the  house  ac- 
counts and  farm  accounts.  She  was  a mu- 
sician too — not  profound,  but  very  correct ; 
she  would  take  her  turn  at  the  harmonium 
in  church,  and  when  she  was  there  you  nev- 
er heard  a wrong  note  in  the  bass,  nor  an 
inappropriate  flourish,  nor  bad  time.  She 
could  sing  too,  but  never  would,  except  her 
part  in  a psalm.  Her  voice  was  a deep  con- 
tralto, and  she  chose  to  be  ashamed  of  this 
heavenly  organ  becanse  a pack  of  envious 
girls  had  giggled,  and  said  it  was  like  a 
man’s. 

In  short,  her  natural  ability,  and  the  range 
and  variety  of  her  useful  accomplishments, 
were  considerable ; not  that  she  was  a prodi- 
gy, but  she  belonged  to  a small  class  of  wom- 
en in  this  island  who  are  not  too  high  to  use 
their  arms,  nor  too  low  to  cultivate  their 
minds ; and,  having  a faculty  and  a habit, 
deplorably  rare  among  her  sex,  viz.,  Atten- 
tion, she  had  profited  by  her  miscellaneous 
advantages. 

Her  figure  and  face  both  told  her  breed 
at  once : here  was  an  old  English  pastoral 
beauty;  not  the  round  - backed,  narrow- 
chested  cottager,  but  the  well-fed,  erect 
rustic,  with  broad,  full  bust  and  massive 
shoulder,  and  arm  as  hard  as  a rock  with 
health  and  constant  use ; a hand  finely  cut, 
though  neither  small  nor  very  white,  and 
just  a little  hard  inside  compared  with 
Luxury’s  soft  palm ; a face  honest,  fair,  and 
rather  large  than  small ; not  beautiful,  but 
exceedingly  comely ; a complexion  not  pink 
and  white,  but  that  delicately  blended, 
brick- dusty  color  which  tints  the  whole 
cheek  in  fine  gradation,  outlasts  other  com- 
plexions twenty  years,  and  beautifies  the 
true  Northern  even  in  old  age.  Gray,  lim- 
pid, honest,  point-blank,  searching  eyes; 
hair  true  nut-brown,  without  a shade  of 
red  or  black,  and  a high  smooth  forehead, 
full  of  sense.  Across  it  ran  one  deep  wrin- 
kle that  did  not  belong  to  her  youth ; that 
wrinkle  was  the  brand  of  trouble,  the  line 
of  agony.  It  had  come  of  loving  above  her, 
yet  below  her ; and  of  loving  an  egotist. 

Three  years  before  our  tale  commenced  a 
gentleman’s  horse  ran  away  with  him,  and 
throw  him  on  a heap  of  stones  by  the  road- 
side, not  very  far  from  Farmer  Dale’s  gate. 
The  farmer  had  him  taken  in:  the  doctor 
said  he  must  not  be  moved.  He  was  in- 
sensible; his  cheek  like  delicate  wax;  his 
fair  hair  like  6ilk  stained  with  blood.  He 
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became  Phoebe’s  patient,  and,  in  due  course, 
her  convalescent:  his  pale,  handsome  face 
and  fascinating  manners  gained  one  charm 
more  from  weakness;  his  vices  were  in 
abeyance. 

The  womanly  nurse’s  heart  yearned  over 
her  child,  for  he  was  feeble  os  a child ; and 
when  he  got  well  enough  to  amuse  his 
weary  hours  by  making  love  to  her,  and 
telling  her  a pack  of  arrant  lies,  she  was  a 
ready  dupe.  He  was  to  marry  her  as  soon 
as  ever  his  old  uncle  died  and  left  him  the 
means,  etc.,  etc.  At  last  he  got  well  enough 
to  leave  her,  and  went  away,  her  open  ad- 
mirer and  secret  lover.  He  borrowed  twen- 
ty pounds  of  her  the  day  he  left. 

He  used  to  write  her  charming  letters, 
and  feed  the  flame : but  one  day  her  father 
sent  her  up  to  London,  on  his  own  business, 
all  of  a sudden ; and  she  called  on  Mr.  Fal- 
con at  his  feigned  address.  She  found  he  did 
not  live  there — only  received  letters.  How- 
ever, half  a crown  soon  bought  his  real  ad- 
dress, and  thither  Phoebe  proceeded,  with  a 
troubled  heart,  for  she  suspected  that  her 
true  lover  was  in  debt  or  trouble,  and 
obliged  to  hide.  Well,  he  must  be  got  out 
of  it,  and  hide  at  the  farm  meantime. 

So  the  loving  girl  knocked  at  the  door, 
asked  for  Mr.  Falcon,  and  was  shown  in  to  a 
lady  rather  showily  dressed,  who  asked  her 
business,  and  introduced  herself  as  Mrs. 
Falcon. 

Phoobe  Dale  stared  at  her,  and  then  turn- 
ed pale  as  ashes.  She  was  paralyzed,  and 
could  not  find  her  tongue. 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  P’  said  the 
other,  sharply. 

“ Are  you  married  to  Reginald  Falcon  T” 

“ Of  course  I am.  Look  at  my  wedding- 
ring.” 

“Then  I am  not  wanted  here,”  faltered 
Phcebe,  ready  to  sink  on  the  floor. 

“Certainly  not,  if  you  are  one  of  the 
by-gones,”  said  the  woman,  coarsely ; and 
Phoebe  Dale  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
found  her  way,  Heaven  knows  how,  into  the 
street,  and  there  leaned,  half  fainting,  on  a 
rail,  till  a policeman  came  and  told  her  she 
had  been  drinking,  and  suggested  a cool  cell 
as  the  best  cure. 

“ Not  drink ; only  a breaking  heart,”  said 
she,  in  her  low  mellow  voice  that  few  could 
resist. 

He  got  her  a glass  of  water,  drove  away 
the  boys  that  congregated  directly,  and  she 
left  the  street.  But  she  soon  came  back 
again,  and  waited  about  for  Reginald  Fal- 
con. 

It  was  night  when  he  appeared.  She 
seized  him  by  the  breast  and  taxed  him 
with  his  villainy. 

What  with  her  iron  grasp,  pale  face,  and 
flashing  eyes,  he  lost  his  cool  impudence,  and 
blurted  out  excuses.  It  was  an  old  and  un- 
fortunate connection;  he  would  give  the 
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world  to  dissolve  it,  if  be  could  do  it  like  a 
gentleman. 

Phoebe  told  him  to  please  himself;  he 
must  part  with  one  or  the  other. 

“ Don’t  talk  nonsense,”  said  this  man  of 
brass ; “ I’ll  un-Falcon  her  on  the  spot.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Phcebe.  “I  am  going 
home,  and  if  you  are  not  there  by  to-morrow 
at  noon — ■”  She  said  no  more,  but  looked  a 
great  deal.  Then  she  departed,  and  refused 
him  her  hand  at  parting.  “We  will  see 
about  that  by-and-by,”  said  sbe. 

At  noon  my  lord  came  down  to  the  farm, 
and,  unfortunately  for  Phcebe,  played  the 
penitent  so  skillfully  for  about  a month  that 
she  forgave  him,  and  loved  him  all  the  more 
for  having  so  nearly  parted  with  him. 

Her  peace  was  not  to  endure  long.  He 
was  detected  in  an  intrigue  in  the  very  vil- 
lage. 

The  insult  struck  so  home  that  Phoebe  her- 
self, to  her  parents’  satisfaction,  ordered  him 
out  of  the  house  at  once. 

But  when  he  was  gone  she  had  fits  of 
weeping,  and  could  settle  to  nothing  for  a 
long  time. 

Months  had  elapsed,  and  she  was  getting 
a sort  of  dull  tranquillity,  when  one  evening, 
taking  a walk  she  had  often  taken  with  him, 
and  mourning  her  solitude  and  wasted  affec- 
tion, he  waylaid  her,  and  clung  to  her  knees, 
and  shed  crocodile  tears  on  her  hands,  and 
after  a long  resistance,  violent  at  first,  but 
fainter  and  fainter,  got  her  in  his  power 
again,  and  that  so  completely  that  she  met 
him  several  times  by  night,  being  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  him  in  those  parts  by  day. 

This  ended  in  fresh  promises  of  marriage, 
and  in  a constant  correspondence  by  letter. 
This  pest  knew  exactly  how  to  talk  to  a 
woman,  and  how  to  write  to  one.  His  let- 
ters fed  the  unhappy  flame : and,  mind  you, 
he  sometimes  deceived  himself  and  thought 
he  loved  her;  but  it  was  only  himself  he 
loved.  Sho  was  an  invaluable  lover,  a faith- 
ful, disinterested  friend : hers  was  a vile  bar- 
gain ; his  an  excellent  one,  and  he  clung  to  it. 

And  so  they  went  on.  She  detected  him 
.in  another  infidelity,  and  reproached  him 
bitterly ; but  she  had  no  longer  the  strength 
to  break  with  him.  Nevertheless,  this  time 
she  had  the  sense  to  make  a struggle.  She 
implored  him  on  her  very  knees  to  show  her 
a little  mercy  in  return  for  all  her  love. 
“ For  pity’s  sake,  leave  me !”  she  cried.  “ You 
are  strong,  and  I am  weak.  You  can  end  it 
forever ; and  pray  do.  You  don’t  want  me ; 
you  don’t  value  mo : then  leave  me  once  and 
for  all,  and  end  this  hell  you  keep  me  in.” 

No ; he  conld  not  or  he  would  not  leave 
her  alone.  Look  at  a bird's  wings! — how 
like  an  angel’s ! Yet  so  vile  a thing  as  a bit 
of  bird-lime  subdues  them  utterly : and  such 
was  the  fascinating  power  of  this  mean  man 
over  this  worthy  woman.  She  was  a reader, 
a thinker,  a model  of  respectability,  indus- 


try, and  sense ; a business  woman,  keen  and 
practical;  could  encounter  sharp  hands  in 
sharp  trades ; could  buy  or  sell  hogs,  calves, 
or  beasts  with  any  farmer  or  butcher  in  the 
country;  yet  no  match  for  a cunning  fool. 
She  had  enshrined  an  idol  in  her  heart,  and 
that  heart  adored  it  and  clung  to  it,  though 
the  superior  head  saw  through  it,  dreaded 
it,  despised  it. 

No  wonder  three  years  of  this  had  drawn 
a tell-tale  wrinkle  across  the  polished  brow. 

Phcebe  Dale  had  not  received  a letter  for 
some  days:  that  roused  her  suspicion  and 
stung  her  jealousy ; she  came  up  to  London  by 
fast  train,  and  down  to  Gravesend  directly. 

She  had  a thick  veil  that  concealed  her 
features;  and,  with  a little  inquiring  and 
bribing,  she  soon  found  out  that  Mr.  Falcon 
was  there  with  a showy  dog-cart.  “Ah!” 
thought  Phcsbe,  “ he  has  won  a little  money 
at  play  or  pigeon-shooting ; so  now  he  has 
no  need  of  me.” 

She  took  lodgings  opposite  him,  but  ob- 
served nothing  till  this  very  morning,  when 
she  saw  him  throw  off  his  dressing-gown  all 
in  a hurry,  and  fling  on  his  coat.  She  tied 
on  her  bonnet  as  rapidly,  and  followed  him 
until  she  discovered  the  object  of  his  pur- 
suit. It  was  a surprise  to  her,  and  a puzzle, 
to  see  another  man  step  in,  as  if  to  take  her 
part.  But,  as  Reginald  still  followed  the 
loitering  pair,  she  followed  Reginald,  till  he 
turned  and  found  her  at  his  heels,  white  and 
lowering. 

She  confronted  him  in  threatening  silence 
for  some  time,  during  w hich  he  prepared  his 
defense. 

“ So  it  is  a lady  this  time,”  said  she,  in  her 
low,  rich  voice,  sternly. 

“Is  it  T” 

“Yes,  and  I should  say  she  is  bespoke. 
That  tall,  fine-built  gentleman.  But  I sup- 
pose you  care  no  more  for  his  feelings  than 
you  do  for  mine.” 

“ Phoebe,”  said  the  egotist,  “ I will  not  try 
to  deceive  you.  You  have  often  said  you 
are  my  true  friend.” 

“ And  I think  I have  proved  it.” 

“ That  you  have.  Well,  then,  be  my  true 
friend  now.  I am  in  love — really  in  love— 
this  time.  You  and  I only  torment  each 
other ; let  us  part  friends.  There  are  plenty 
of  farmers  in  Essex  that  would  jump  at  you. 
As  for  me,  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth ; I have  run 
through  every  farthing;  my  estate  mort- 
gaged beyond  its  value — two  or  three  writs 
out  against  me — that  is  why  I slipped  down 
here.  My  only  chance  is  to  marry  Money. 
Her  father  knows  I have  land,  and  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  mortgages;  she  is  his 
only  daughter.  Don’t  stand  in  my  way,  that 
is  a good  girl ; be  my  friend  as  you  always 
were.  Hang  it  all,  Phcebe,  can’t  you  say  a 
word  to  a fellow  that  is  driven  into  a corner, 
instead  of  glaring  at  me  like  that : there,  I 
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know  it  is  ungrateful — but  what  can  a fel- 
low dot  I must  live  like  a gentleman,  or 
else  take  a dose  of  prussic  acid ; you  don’t 
want  to  drive  me  to  that.  Why,  you  pro- 
posed to  part,  last  time,  yourself.” 

She  gave  him  one  mqjestic,  indescribable 
look  that  made  even  his  callous  heart  quiver, 
and  turned  away. 

Then  the  scamp  admired  her  for  despising 
him,  and  could  not  bear  to  lose  her.  He  fol- 
lowed her,  and  put  forth  all  those  powers  of 
persuading  and  soothing  which  had  so  often 
proved  irresistible.  But  this  time  it  was  in 
vain.  The  insult  was  too  savage  and  his 
egotism  too  brutal  for  honeyed  phrases  to 
blind  her. 

After  enduring  it  a long  time  with  a silent 
Bhndder,  she  turned  and  shook  him  fiercely 
off  her  like  some  poisonous  reptile. 

“ Do  you  want  me  to  kill  you  f Fd  liever 
kill  myself  for  loving  such  a thing  as  thou. 
Go  thy  ways,  man,  and  let  me  go  mine.”  In 
her  passion  she  dropped  her  cnltivation  for 
once,  and  went  back  to  the  thou  and  thee 
of  her  grandam. 

He  colored  up,  and  looked  spiteful  enough ; 
but  ho  soon  recovered  his  cynical  egotism, 
and  went  off  whistling  an  operatic  passage. 

She  crept  to  her  lodgings  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  pillow,  and  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro  for  hours  in  the  bitterest  agony  the  heart 
can  feel,  groaning  over  her  great  affectiou 
wasted,  flung  into  the  dirt. 

While  she  was  thus  she  heard  a little  com- 
motion. She  came  to  the  window  and  saw 
Falcon,  exquisitely  dressed,  drive  off  in  his 
dog-cart,  attended  by  the  acclamations  of 
eight  boys.  She  saw  at  a glance  he  was 
going  courting ; her  knees  gave  way  under 
her,  and,  such  is  the  power  of  the  mind,  this 
stalwart  girl  lay  weak  as  water  on  the  sofa, 
and  had  not  the  power  to  go  home,  though 
just  then  she  had  but  one  wish,  one  hope, 
to  see  her  idol’s  face  no  more,  nor  hear  his 
wheedling  tongue,  that  had  ruined  her  peace. 

The  exquisite  Mr.  Falcon  was  received  by 
Rosa  Lusignan  with  a certain  tremor  that 
flattered  his  hopes.  He  told  her,  in  charm- 
ing language,  how  he  had  admired  her  at 
first  sight,  then  esteemed  her,  then  loved  her. 

She  blushed  and  panted,  and  showed 
more  than  once  a desire  to  interrupt  him, 
but  was  too  polite.  She  heard  him  out,  with 
rising  dismay,  and  he  offered  her  his  hand 
and  heart. 

But  by  this  time  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  what  to  say.  “ Oh,  Mr.  Falcon,”  she 
cried,  “ how  can  you  speak  to  me  in  this  way  f 
Why,  I’m  engaged.  Didn’t  you  know  f” 

“ No ; and  I am  sure  you  are  not,  or  you 
would  never  have  given  me  the  encourage- 
ment you  have.” 

“Oh,  all  engaged  young  ladies  flirt — a 
little ; and  every  body  here  knows  I am  en- 
gaged to  Dr.  Staines.” 


“ Why,  I never  saw  him  here.” 

Rosa’s  tact  was  a quality  that  came  and 
went ; so  she  blushed  and  faltered  out,  “ We 
had  a little  tiff,  as  lovers  will.” 

“ And  you  did  me  the  honor  to  select  me 
as  cat’s-paw  to  bring  him  on  again.  Was  not 
that  rather  heartless  t” 

Rosa’s  fitful  tact  returned  to  her. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  do  not  think  so  ill  of  me.  I am 
not  heartless,  I am  only  unwise.  And  you  are 
so  superior  to  the  people  about  you  I could 
not  help  appreciating  you,  and  I thought 
you  knew  I was  engaged,  and  so  I was  less 
on  my  guard.  I hope  I shall  not  lose  your 
esteem,  though  I have  no  right  to  any  thing 
more.  Ah!  I see  by  your  face  I have  be- 
haved very  ill : pray  forgive  me.” 

And  with  this  she  turned  on  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  better  known  to  you  perhaps  os 
“ crocodile  tears.” 

Falcon  was  a gentleman  on  the  surface, 
and  knew  he  should  only  make  matters 
worse  by  quarreling  with  her.  80  he  ground 
his  teeth  and  said,  “ May  your  own  heart 
never  feel  the  pangs  you  have  inflicted.  I 
shall  love  you  and  remember  you  till  my  dy- 
ing day.”  • 

He  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  left  her. 
“Ay,”  said  he,  to  himself,  “ I will  remember 
you,  you  heartless  jilt,  and  the  man  you 
have  jilted  me  for.  Staines  is  his  d — d 
name,  is  it  f” 

He  drove  back  crest-fallen,  bitter,  and,  for 
once  in  his  life,  heart-sick,  and  drew  up  at 
his  lodgings.  Here  he  found  attendants 
waiting  to  receive  him. 

A sheriff’s  officer  took  his  dog-cart  and 
horse  under  a judgment;  the  disturbance 
this  caused  collected  a tidy  crowd,  gaping 
and  grinning,  and  brought  Phcebe’s  white 
face  and  eyes  swollen  with  weeping  to  the 
window. 

Falcon  saw  her,  and  brazened  it  out. 
“Take  them,”  said  he,  with  an  oath.  “I’ll 
have  a better  turn-out  by  to-morrow,  break- 
fast-time.” 

The  crowd  cheered  him  for  his  spirit. 

He  got  down,  lit  a cigar,  chaffed  the  offi- 
cer and  the  crowd,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
admired. 

Then  another  officer,  who  had  been  hunt- 
ing him  in  couples  with  the  other,  stepped 
forward  and  took  him  for  the  balance  of  a 
judgment  debt. 

Then  the  swell’s  cigar  fell  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  he  was  seriously  alarmed.  “ Why, 
Cartwright,”  said  he,  “ this  is  too  bad.  You 
promised  not  to  see  me  this  month.  You 
passed  me  fpil  in  the  Strand.” 

“ You  are  mistaken,  Sir,”  said  Cartwright, 
with  sullen  irony,  “ I’ve  got  a twin  brother ; 
a many  takes  him  for  me,  till  they  finds 
the  difference.”  Then,  lowering  his  voice, 
“ What  call  had  you  to  boast  in  your  club 
you  had  made  it  right  with  Bill  Cartwright, 
and  he’d  never  see  yout  That  got  about. 
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and  so  I was  bound  to  see  you  or  lose  my 
bread.  There’s  one  or  two  I don’t  see,  but 
then  they  are  real  gentlemen,  and  thinks  of 
me  as  well  as  theirselves,  and  doesn’t  blab.” 

“ I must  have  been  drunk,”  said  Faloon, 
apologetically. 

“More  likely  blowing  a cloud.  When 
you  young  gents  gets  a-amoking  together 
you’d  tell  on  your  own  mothers.  Come 
along,  colonel ; off  we  go  to  Merrimashee.” 

“Why,  it  is  only  twenty-six  pounds.  I 
have  paid  the  rest.” 

“ More  than  that ; there’s  the  costs.” 

“ Come  in  and  I’ll  settle  it.” 

“ All  right,  Sir ; Jem,  watch  the  back.” 

“ Oh,  I shall  not  try  that  game  with  a 
sharp  hand  like  you,  Cartwright.” 

“You  had  better  not,  Sir,”  said  Cart- 
wright ; but  he  was  softened  a little  by  the 
compliment. 

When  they  were  alone  Falcon  began  by 
saying  it  was  a bad  job  for  him. 

“ Why,  I thought  you  was  a-going  to  pay 
it  all  in  a moment.” 

“ I can’t : but  I have  got  a friend  over  the 
way  that  could,  if  she  chose.  She  has  al- 
ways got  money  somehow.” 

“ Oh,  if  it  is  a she,  it  is  all  right.” 

“ I don’t  know.  She  has  quarreled  with 
me ; but  give  me  a little  time.  Here,  have  a 
glass  of  sherry  and  a biscuit,  while  I try  it 
on.” 

Having  thus  muffled  Cartwright,  this  man 
of  the  world  opened  his  window  and  looked 
out.  The  crowd  had  followed  the  captured 
dog-cart,  so  he  had  the  street  to  himself. 
He  beckoned  to  PhcBbe,  and,  after  consider- 
able hesitation,  she  opened  her  window. 

“ Phoebe,”  said  he,  in  tones  of  tender  re- 
gret, admirably  natural  and  sweet,  “ I shall 
never  offend  you  again ; so  forgive  me  this 
once.  I have  given  that  girl  up.” 

“ Not  you,”  said  Phoebe,  sullenly. 

“ Indeed  I have.  After  our  quarrel  I start- 
ed to  propose  to  her,  but  I had  not  the  heart : 
I came  back  and  left  her.” 

“ Time  will  show.  If  it  is  not  her,  it  will 
be  some  other,  you  false,  heartless  villain.” 

“ Come,  I Bay,  don’t  be  so  hard  on  me  in 
trouble.  I am  going  to  prison.” 

“ So  I suppose.” 

“Ah,  but  it  is  worse  than  you  think.  Iam 
only  taken  for  a paltry  thirty  pounds  or  so.” 

“ Thirty  - three,  fifteen,  five,”  suggested 
Cartwright,  in  a muffled  whisper,  his  mouth 
being  full  of  biscuit. 

“ But  once  they  get  me  to  a sponging- 
house,  detainers  will  pour  in,  and  my  cruel 
creditors  will  confine  me  for  life.” 

“ It  is  the  best  place  for  you.  * It  will  put 
a stop  to  your  wickedness,  and  I shall  be  at 
peace.  That’s  what  I have  never  known, 
night  or  day,  this  three  years.” 

“ But  you  will  not  be  happy  if  you  see  me 
go  to  prison  before  your  eyes.  Were  you 
ever  inside  a prison  f Just  think  what  it 


must  be  to  be  cooped  up  in  those  cold  grim 
cells  all  alone ; for  they  use  a debtor  like  a 
criminal  now.” 

Phoebe  shuddered;  but  she  said,  bravely, 
“Well,  tell  them  you  have  been  a-courting. 
There  was  a time  Pd  have  died  sooner  than 
see  a hair  of  your  head  hurt ; but  it  is  all 
over  now : you  have  worn  me  out.” 

Then  she  began  to  cry. 

Falcon  heaved  a deep  sigh.  “It  is  no 
more  than  I deserve,”  said  he.  “ I’ll  pack 
up  my  things  and  go  with  the  officer.  Give 
me  one  kind  word  at  parting,  and  I’ll  think 
of  it  in  my  prison  night  and  day.” 

He  withdrew  from  the  window  with  an- 
other deep  sigh,  told  Cartwright,  cheerfully, 
it  was  all  right,  and  proceeded  to  pack  up 
his  traps. 

Meantime  Pfiaebe  sat  at  her  window  and 
cried  bitterly.  Her  words  had  been  braver 
than  her  heart. 

Falcon  managed  to  pay  the  trifle  he  owed 
for  the  lodgings,  and  presently  he  came  out 
with  Cartwright,  and  the  attendant  called 
a cab.  His  things  were  thrown  in,  and 
Cartwright  invited  him  to  follow.  Then  he 
looked  up  and  cast  a genuine  look  of  terror 
and  misery  at  Phoebe.  He  thought  she 
would  have  relented  before  this. 

Her  heart  gave  way ; I am  afraid  it  would, 
even  without  that  piteous  and  mute  appeal. 
She  opened  the  window,  and  asked  Mr. 
Cartwright  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
come  and  speak  to  her. 

Cartwright  committed  his  prisoner  to  the 
subordinate,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
PhoBbe’s  lodgings.  She  came  down  herself 
and  let  him  in.  She  led  the  way  up  stairs, 
motioned  him  to  a seat,  sat  down  by  him, 
and  began  to  cry  again.  She  was  thorough- 
ly unstrung. 

Cartwright  was  human,  and  muttered 
some  words  of  regret  that  a poor  fellow  must 
do  his  duty. 

“ Oh,  it  is  not  that,”  sobbed  Phoebe.  “ I 
can  find  the  money.  I have  found  more  for 
him  than  that  many’s  the  time.”  Then, 
drying  her  eyes,  “ But  you  must  know  the 
world,  and  I dare  say  you  can  see  how  ’tis 
with  me.” 

“I  can,”  said  Cartwright,  gravely;  “I 
overheard  you  and  him,  and,  my  girl,  if  you 
take  my  advice,  why,  let  him  go.  He  is  a 
gentleman  skin  deep,  and  dresses  well,  and 
can  palaver  a girl,  no  doubt ; but  bless  your 
heart,  I can  see  at  a glance  he  is  not  worth 
your  little  finger,  an  honest,  decent  young 
woman  like  you.  Why,  it  is  like  butter 
fighting  with  stone.  Let  him  go ; or  I will 
tell  you  what  it  is,  you  will  hang  for  him 
some  day,  or  else  make  away  with  yourself.” 

“Ay,  Sir,”  said  Phoebe,  “that’s  likelier; 
and  if  I was  to  let  him  go  to  prison  I should 
sit  me  down  and  think  of  his  parting  look, 
and  I should  fling  myself  into  the  water  for 
him  before  I was  a day  older.” 
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“Ye  mustn't  do  that,  any  way.  While 
there’s  life  there’s  hope.” 

Upon  this  Phcebe  put  him  a question,  and 
found  him  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  her,  in 
reason — provided  he  was  paid  for  it.  And 
the  end  of  it  all  was,  the  prisoner  was  con- 
veyed to  London ; Phoebe  got  the  requisite 
sum ; Falcon  was  deposited  in  a third-class 
carriage  bound  for  Essex.  Phoebe  paid  his 
debt,  and  gave  Cartwright  a present,  and 
away  rattled  the  train  conveying  the  hand- 
some egotist  into  temporary  retirement,  to 
wit,  at  a village  five  miles  from  the  Dales’ 
farm.  She  was  too  ashamed  of  her  young 
gentleman  and  herself  to  be  seen  with  him 
in  her  native  village.  On  the  road  down  he 
was  full  of  little  practical  attentions ; she 
received  them  coldly.  His  mellifluous  mouth 
was  often  at  her  ear,  pouring  thanks  and 
praises  into  it ; she  never  vouchsafed  a word 
of  reply.*  All  she  did  was  to  shudder  now 
and  then,  and  cry  at  intervals.  Yet  when- 
ever he  left  her  side  her  whole  body  became 
restless,  and  when  he  came  back  to  her  a 
furtive  thrill  announced  the  insane  compla- 
cency his  bare  contact  gave  her.  Surely  of 
all  the  forms  in  which  love  torments  the 
heart,  this  was  the  most  terrible  and  pitiable. 

Mr.  Lusiguan  found  his  daughter  in  tears. 

44  Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?”  said  he, 
a little  peevishly.  44  We  have  had  nothing 
of  this  sort  of  thing  lately.” 

44  Papa,  it  is  because  I have  misconducted 
myself.  I am  a foolish,  imprudent  girl.  I 
have  been  flirting  with  Mr.  Falcon,  and  he 
has  taken  a cruel  advantage  of  it — proposed 
to  me — this  very  afternoon — actually !” 

44  Has  he  f Well,  ho  is  a fine  fellow,  and 
has  a landed  estate  in  Norfolk.  There’s 
nothing  like  land.  They  may  well  call  it 
real  property — there  is  something  to  show ; 
you  can  walk  on  it,  and  ride  on  it,  and  look 
out  of  window  at  it : that  is  property.” 

“Oh, papa!  What  are  you  saying?  Would 
you  have  me  marry  one  man,  when  I belong 
to  another  ?” 

44  But  you  don’t  belong  to  any  one — ex- 
cept to  me.” 

“Oh  yes,  I do.  I belong  to  my  dear 
Christopher.” 

“ Why,  you  dismissed  him  before  my  very 
eyes;  and  very  ill  you  behaved,  begging 
your  pardon.  The  man  was  your  able  phy- 
sician and  your  best  friend,  and  said  noth- 
ing that  was  not  for  your  good;  and  you 
treated  him  like  a dog.” 

“ Yes,  but  ho  has  apologized.” 

44  What  for?  for  being  treated  like  a dog  ?” 

44  Oh,  don’t  say  so,  papa ! At  all  events, 
he  has  apologized,  as  a gentleman  should 
whenever — whenever — ” 

44  Whenever  a lady  is  in  the  wrong.” 

44  Don’t,  papa ; and  I have  asked  him  to 
dinner.” 

44  With  all  my  heart.  I shall  be  downright 


glad  to  see  him  again.  You  used  him  abom- 
inably.” 

44  But  you  need  not  keep  saying  so,”  whined 
Rosa.  44  And  that  is  not  all,  dear  papa ; the 
worst  of  it  is,  Mr.  Falcon  proposing  to  me 
has  opened  my  eyes.  I am  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  alone.  I am  too  fond  of  dancing, 
and  flirting  will  follow  somehow.  Oh,  think 
how  ill  I was  a few  months  ago,  and  how 
unhappy  you  were  about  me.  They  were 
killing  me.  He  came  and  saved  me.  Yes, 
papa,  I owe  all  this  health  and  strength  to 
Christopher.  I did  take  them  off  the  very 
next  day,  and  see  the  effect  of  it,  and  my 
long  walks ; I owe  him  my  life,  and,  what  I 
value  far  more,  my  good  looks — la ! I wish 
I had  not  told  you  that — and  after  all  this, 
don’t  I belong  to  my  Christopher?  How 
could  I be  happy,  or  respect  myself,  if  I mar- 
ried any  one  else  ? And  oh,  papa!  he  looks 
wan  and  worn.  He  has  been  fretting  for 
his  simpleton.  Oh  dear,  I mustn’t  think  of 
that — it  makes  me  cry ; and  you  don’t  like 
scenes,  do  you  ?” 

“Hate  ’em!” 

44  Well,  then,”  said  Rosa,  coaxingly, 44  I’ll 
tell  you  how  to  end  them.  Marry  your  sim- 
pleton to  the  only  man  who  is  fit  to  take 
care  of  her.  Oh,  papa,  think  of  bis  deep, 
deep  affection  for  me,  and  pray  don’t  snub 
him  if — by  any  chance — after  dinner — he 
should  happen  to  ask  you — something.” 

44  Oh,  then  it  is  possible  that,  by  the  merest 
chance,  the  gentleman  you  have  accidental- 
ly asked  to  dinner  may,  by  some  strange 
fortuity,  be  surprised  into  asking  me  a sec- 
ond time  for  something  very  much  resem- 
bling my  daughter’s  hand — eh  ?” 

Rosa  colored  high.  44  He  might,  you 
know.  How  can  I tell  what  gentlemen  will 
say  when  the  ladies  have  retired,  and  they 
are  left  alone  with — with — ” 

44  With  the  bottle.  Ay,  that’s  true:  when 
the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out.” 

Said  Rosa,  44  Well,  if  he  should  happen  to 
be  so  foolish,  pray  think  of  me;  of  all  we  owe 
him,  and  how  much  I love  him,  and  ought 
to  love  him.”  She  then  bestowed  a propitia- 
tory kiss,  and  ran  off  to  dress  for  dinner : it 
was  a much  longer  operation  to-day  than 
usual. 

Dr.  Staines  was  punctual.  Mr.  Lusignan 
commented  favorably  on  that. 

“ He  always  is,”  said  Rosa,  eagerly. 

They  dined  together ; Mr.  Lusignan  chat- 
ted freely,  but  Staines  and  Rosa  were  under 
a feeling  of  restraint,  Staines  in  particular : 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  before  long 
his  fate  must  be  settled.  He  would  either 
obtain  Rosa’s  hand,  or  have  to  resign  her  to 
some  man  of  fortune  who  would  step  in ; for 
beauty  such  as  hers  could  not  long  lack  brill- 
iant offers.  Longing,  though  dreading,  to 
know  his  fate,  he  was  glad  when  dinner 
ended. 

Rosa  sat  with  them  a little  while  after 
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dinner,  then  rose,  bestowed  another  propi- 
tiatory kiss  on  her  father's  head,  and  retired 
with  a modest  blush,  and  a look  at  Christo- 
pher that  was  almost  divine. 

It  inspired  him  with  the  courage  of  lions, 
and  he  commenced  the  attack  at  once. 


IMPROVISATIONS.— III. 

Come  to  me,  Lalage! 

Girl  of  the  flying  feet, 

Girl  of  the  tossing  hair 

And  the  red  mouth,  small  and  sweet : 

Less  of  the  earth  than  air, 

So  witchingly  fond  and  fair, 

Lalage! 


Fondle  me,  Lalage! 

Girl  of  the  soft  white  hand, 

Girl  of  the  low  white  brow 
And  the  roseate  bosom-band; 
Bloom  from  an  orchard  bough 
Less  downy-soft  than  thou, 

Lalage ! 

Kiss  me,  Lalage! 

Girl  of  the  fragrant  breath, 

Girl  of  the  sun  of  May ; 

As  a bird  that  flutters  in  death, 
My  fluttering  pulses  say: 

If  thou  be  Death,  yet  stay, 
Lalage! 

. Bayard  Taylor. 


(Biiitor'0  (Eabu  Cjjair. 


Ff  one  of  Charles  Lamb’s  essays  he  sings  “ The 
Praise  of  Chimney-sweepers,”  and  in  his 
most  delightful  and  characteristic  strain.  His 
vivid  touch  gives,  episodically,  one  of  the  clear- 
est glimpses  of  early  morning  in  London  fifty 
years  ago,  before  chimneys  were  swept  with  ma- 
chinery, and  that  strange  music  of  the  sweep  at 
the  chimney-top  had  not  forever  ceased.  “I 
reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our  own 
growth,”  says  Elia — “ these  almost  clergy  imps 
who  sport  their  cloth  without  assumption,  and 
from  their  little  pulpits  (the  tops  of  chimneys), 
in  the  nipping  air  of  a December  morning,  preach 
a lesson  of  patience  to  mankind.”  Did  the  re- 
spected reader  ever  hear  that  sermon  ? Did  he 
ever — say  thirty  years  ago,  if  his  memory  reaches 
into  that  dim  and  fabulous  antiquity — see  the 
little  figure  with  its  brush  at  that  awful  and  un- 
friendly height,  and  hear  that  thin,  sad  song? 

The  fate  of  poor  children  i6  hard  at  best,  but 
that  of  the  young  sweep  seemed  a peculiar  refine- 
ment of  hardship.  Not  only  was  he  poor  and 
friendless — not  only  did  the  anxious  imagination 
see  him  horribly  belabored  by  a drunken  master, 
but  the  cruel  condition  of  his  calling  was  that  he 
should  lose  his  very  identity.  As  a white  child, 
lie  was  obliterated.  By  that  awful  middle  pas- 
sage through  the  chimucy  he,  who  was  not  bom 
of  the  servile  color,  became  as  black  as  a mid- 
African  barbarian.  It  was  pitiful.  And  now 
that  those  little  sermons  from  those  airy  pulpits 
are  ended,  and  that  thin,  sad  song  is  heard  no 
more,  it  somehow  seems  as  if,  by  that  very  fact, 
the  condition  of  poor  children  were  improved, 
and  the  probable  average  of  happiness  greater 
than  ever  before.  Or  does  the  terrible  law  rule 
here  also,  and,  like  matter,  is  misery  never  lost, 
but  only  changed  in  form  ? 

How  Charles  Lamb  would  have  beamed  and 
smiled  could  he  have  read  the  story  of  the  news- 
boys’ and  boot-blacks’  picnic,  and  of  all  the  pic- 
nics for  all  the  poor  children  which  have  been 
the  happy  care  of  the  New  York  Times  during 
the  last  summer ! But  especially  how  Charles 
Lamb’s  friend,  James  White,  would  have  re- 
joiced— Jem  White,  wdio  “instituted  an  annual 
feast  of  chimney-sweepers,  at  which  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  officiate  as  host  and  waiter.  It  was 


a solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfield  upon  the 
yearly  return  of  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.” 
A Bartholomew’s  eve  of  another  kind  than  that 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  No  other  record  of 
it  survives  than  this  mention  of  Lamb’s,  and  that 
is  perfect.  Even  one  such  glimpse  is  so  preg- 
nant, so  suggestive!  How  many  heroes  are 
there  like  Agamemnon  White  who  have  had  no 
Elia  to  sing  them  ? Is  society  full  of  such  happy 
thoughts  so  quaintly  realized?  Is  it  the  whim 
of  multitudes  of  whom  we  never  hear  to  make 
poor  children  happy  ? Was  it  not  last  year  that 
a kind  gentleman,  who  has  a beautiful  place  near 
Irvington,  invited  some  ragged  school,  or  the  boys 
of  a lodging-house,  to  keep  holiday  under  his 
trees  and  on  his  lawns?  Actually  inviting  an 
irruption  of  young  Goths  and  Vandals  to  his  fair 
Italy!  Perhaps  that  was  not  his  view  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  walked  among  them  like  the  good 
bishop  among  the  young  British  slaves:  “An- 
gles— nay,  angels,”  quoth  his  reverence. 

Some  good  genius  whispered  to  the  Times — 
and  henceforth  let  ns  not  deny  souls  to  corpora- 
tions— that  there  was  a diffused  sentiment  of 
good-will  in  the  community,  like  solar  rays, 
which,  like  those  rays  also,  needed  only  to  be 
brought  to  a focus  to  kindle  a fire  which  would 
warm  many  a cold  life — ves,  and  cook  many  a 
chowder  for  hungry  younglings.  The  Times  did 
not  put  the  whisper  by,  but  listened  and  smiled, 
and  itself  concentrated  those  wandering,  kindly 
rays,  and  cooked  that  veritable  chowder.  It  pro- 
posed a subscription  for  picnics  for  poor  chil- 
dren, and  instantly,  in  little  sums  and  large, 
nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  poured  into 
its  hand.  The  Times  undertook  the  manage- 
ment, happily  knowing  that  there  are  among  us 
Jem  Whites  who  do  not  preside  at  one  annual 
feast  of  chimney-sweepers  only,  but  whose  whole 
lives  are  a faithful  service  of  poor  children. 
Charles  O'Conor,  George  Calder,  John  Gourley, 
Samuel  Lovel — these  are  some  of  the  names  of 
Jem  White  to-day,  names  very  well  known  and 
blessed  by  the  tender  sleepers  at  the  lodging- 
houses  ; and  to  their  superintendence,  with  that 
of  other  benevolent  gentlemen,  the  newsboys*  and 
boot-blacks*  picnic  was  intrusted. 

The  roisterers  assembled  in  what  remains  of 
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the  City  Hall  Park  in  the  early  morning.  There 
was  a swarming  multitude,  but  only  about  a 
thousand  of  the  most  juvenile  were  selected  for 
happiness,  the  older  and  tougher,  those  who  were 
already  in  the  shadow  of  manhocxl,  being  left  for 
another  time.  Only  nine  hundred  and  thirteen 
were  taken.  Think  of  that,  friendly  shade  of 
James  White  ! and  not  a whole  pair  of  trowsers 
among  them.  At  eight  o'clock,  with  a national 
band  going  before,  which  the  commandant  of  the 
post  at  Governor  s Island  permitted  to  come,  and 
with  banners  flying,  the  army  of  happy  ragamuf- 
fins marched  away,  shouting,  chaffing,  and  cheer- 
ing. They  marched  to  the  river-side,  at  the  foot 
of  Market  Street,  and  then  embarking  upon  a 
barge,  were  off'  for  Oriental  Grove,  up  the  East 
River,  where  they  were  to  go  ashore  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. The  sport  was  immense  and  rough,  but 
not  ill-natured.  Every  boy  stood  to  his  guns. 
Boys  who  begin  life  for  themselves  at  the  age  of 
six  must  do  that,  or  they  will  never  be  known,  as 
boys  of  fifteen.  Nature,  according  to  Mr.  Dar- 
win, selects  for  men  only  boys  who  stand  to  their 
guns.  There  were  nine  hundred  and  thirteen 
boys,  and  each  received  a ticket,  and  passed  down 
to  the  lower  deck  and  exchanged  his  ticket  for  a 
huge  sandwich,  and  came  immediately  up  on  the 
other  side  and  ate  his  huge  sandwich  for  break- 
fast. The  jolly  rascals  ate  sixty-one  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents' worth  of  sandwiches.  But  confis- 
cation of  a neighbor’s  share  was  unknown. 

They  came  to  Oriental  Grove  like  the  Spanish 
sailors  of  Columbus  to  San  Salvador.  The  coun- 
try was  a new  world  to  them.  One  of  the  little 
pilgrims  had  never  seen  a tree  but  twice  or  thrice, 
and  then  upon  the  Battery!  They  climbed; 
they  cut  sticks ; they  roamed  far  and  wide ; they  J 
ate  green  fruit?  they  swam  in  the  river;  they 
tumbled,  and  tripped,  and  danced,  and  played 
ball,  and  all  in  the  most  boisterous  way  ; but,  it 
was  remarked,  all  in  good  humor,  and  without 
“ using  language."  The  dialect  of  the  lodging-  I 
house  is  not  choice,  but  it  was  not  offensive  this 
happy  day.  Scarcely  were  they  ashore,  however,  j 
before  chowder  was  served ; and  the  unconscion- 
able  revelers  consumed  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  dollars’  worth  of  that  delicious  dish.  And 
after  chowder  infinite  frolic,  and  after  the  frolic 
more  chow'der ! The  last  chowder  was  served 
on  barge-board,  so  that  the  host  might  not  scat-  j 
ter,  and  while  it  was  busily  feeding  the  barge  cast 
off,  and  every  boy  was  on  board  safe  and  sound,  | 
and  ready  for  another.  The  passengers  in  all 
the  steamers  and  craft  they  passed  cheered,  and 
were  terrifically  cheered  in  response.  As  they 
neared  the  city  the  ladies  bound  for  Newport 
and  their  chowder  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  boys  roared  in  chorus  with  delight.  Mr. 
Hatch’s  yacht  fired  a salute,  as  if  they  had  been 
conquerors  returning  from  a victorious  campaign, 
and  the  newsboys  and  boot-blacks  bawled  back 
again  with  enthusiasm.  Never  did  a barge  hold 
more  happiness,  and  the  Argonauts  returning 
with  the  Golden  Fleece  were  not  a merrier  crew. 

There  were  many  of  these  picnics,  and  at  some, 
although  it  will  not  be  believed,  there  was  ice- 
cream! At  Jem  White’s  feast  the  entertain- 
ment was  sausages.  But  new  times,  new  man- 
ners. At  those  Smithfield  orgies  also  w*e  read 
that  the  guests  assembled  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, and  sat  at  three  tables,  at  one  of  which  Jem 
White  himself  presided,  and  Lamb  and  another 


friend  ministered  at  the  other  two.  But  there 
was  a memorable  grace  at  the  beginning  of  the 
banquet.  “ After  some  general  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  honor  the  company  had  done  him, 

| his  inaugural  ceremony  [who  but  Jem  ?]  was  to 
I clasp  the  greasy  waist  of  old  Dame  Ursula  (the 
fattest  of  the  three)  that  stood  frying  and  fret- 
ting, half  blessing,  half  cursing  4 the  gentleman,’ 
and  imprint  upon  her  chaste  lips  a tender  salute, 
whereat  the  universal  host  would  set  up  a shout 
that  tore  the  Concave,  while  hundreds  of  grin- 
ning teeth  startled  the  night  with  their  bright- 
ness." We  find  no  such  incident  in  the  modem 
history.  Indeed,  no  such  appetizer  was  needed, 
as  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars’  worth  of 
chowder  attests  1 

But  the  same  kindly  spirit  appears  in  these 
poor-children’s  picnics  as  in  the  Smithfield  sup- 
per of  the  sweeps.  That  was  a happy  fancy,  but 
this  is  not  less  worth  because  it  is  a thoughtful 
charity.  Certainly  it  was  a most  original  and 
felicitous  illustration  of  “ the  power  of  the  press." 
Publicity  was  essential  to  success,  both  to  collect 
the  money  and  to  diffuse  the  inspiring  story;  and 
a responsible  agent  was  indispensable  to  organize 
the  details.  All  this  was  found  when  a great 
journal  undertook  the  work.  Let  us  hope  that 
no  strict  constructionist  quarrels  with  the  means 
of  producing  this  happiness  upon  the  theory  of 
the  limited  function  of  journalism.  ’Tis  the 
business  of  a newspaper  to  tell  the  news  and  to 
comment  upon  it,  says  the  severe  critic,  as  it  is 
the  business  of  government  to  defend  individual 
liberty  and  not  to  keep  a soup-house. 

Mercy!  mercy!  ’Twos  the  business  of  Jem 
White  to  mind  his  business,  doubtless ; but  his 
business  happened  to  be  in  part  that  benevolence 
of  a supper.  Cain  was  not  his  brother’s  keeper, 
but  it  were  better  for  him  if  he  had  been.  *Tis 
the  business  of  a newspaper  to  do  all  the  good  it 
can,  and  remain  a newspaper.  True,  those  taxes 
which  you  pay  in  the  form  of  subscription  entitle 
you  to  the  full  equivalent ; and  if  you  get  it  not, 
then  plant  yourself  with  the  immortal  Hampden, 
and  declare,  44  Not  a penny  for  ship-money !’’  even 
though  it  be  a barge  for  the  joy  of  boot-blacks. 
Doubtless  Jem  White  was  a better  man  for  those 
sausage  feasts,  and  the  Times  is  no  worse  a news- 
paper for  the  happiness  it  has  so  amply  bestowed 
upon  thousands  of  the  poorest  and  most  friend- 
less of  children. 

They  will  long  and  long  remember  those  days 
of  picnic  and  that  savory  chowder.  Traditions 
of  these  feasts,  enlarging  ever  and  more  succu- 
lent, will  linger  and  linger  in  the  lodging-house. 
And  some  day  many  of  these  young  beneficiaries, 
become  men  of  mark  and  substance,  will  happen, 
in  some  book  seldom  read,  npon  a passage  which 
will  strangely  recall  a half-forgotten  delight : 

“James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these  sup- 
pers have  long  ceased.  He  carried  away  with  him 
naif  the  fun  of  the  world  when  he  died— of  my  wdrld, 
at  least  His  old  clients  look  for  him  among  the 
pens ; and.  missing  him,  reproach  the  altered  feast  of 
St  Bartholomew,  and  the  glory  of  Smithfield  departed 
forever.” 


Another  striking  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
American  press  is  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Herald  to  discover  Dr.  Livingstone.  In  the 
strictly  professional  and  technical  sense,  it  sent 
a reporter  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  it  would 
send  one  to  Saratoga  or  to  the  Adirondack.  But 
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African  travel  from  the  time  of  Bruce  and  Mun- 
go Park  has  been  romantic,  and  among  African 
travelers  Dr.  Livingstone  is  very  eminent.  He 
had  also  been  so  long  absent,  and  there  were  such 
vague  rumors  of  his  loss  and  general  doubt  as  to 
his  fate,  that  the  search  for  Livingstone  gave  a 
point  to  the  reporters  exploration  which  would 
have  been  wanting  to  a mere  journey  of  investi- 
gation. And  again,  the  newspaper  could  invest 
it  with  that  continuous  and  emphatic  publicity 
which  is  of  itself  a kind  of  renown.  There  are 
those  who  smiled  at  the  story  as  a good  adver- 
tisement, but  who  had  very  little  faith  in  an  act- 
ual expedition.  Indeed,  the  usual  African  haze 
enveloped  the  whole  affair,  until  suddenly  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  found  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone. 

It  was  a great  feat.  No  part  of  the  world  is 
more  unknown — more  fabulously  unknown,  so 
to  speak — than  the  interior  of  Africa ; and  to 
penetrate  it  through  every  kind  of  exposure  and 
peril,  of  climate,  of  beasts,  and  of  inhabitants, 
and  to  follow  through  the  labyrinth  a clew  which 
must  necessarily  be  shadowy  and  illusive,  until 
one  man  wandering  somewhere  in  Africa,  if 
still  alive,  was  found,  is  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable incidents  in  all  the  romance  of  African 
travel.  Indeed,  the  improbability  of  success  was 
so  great  that  when  the  news  came  it  was  hardly 
credited ; nor  until  the  British  government  an- 
nounced that  it  had  letters  from  the  long-lost 
traveler,  and  his  son  declared  that  there  could  be 
no  question  that  the  letters  brought  to  him  by 
Mr.  Stanley  were  from  his  father,  was  there  gen- 
eral conviction  that  Livingstone  had  been  found. 
Even  now  there  arc  those  who  shake  their  heads 
in  newspapers  and  in  conversation,  and  who  rel- 
egate the  letters  of  Livingstone  to  the  apocry- 
pha. But  at  this  moment  of  writing  there  is  no 
general  doubt.  It  was  a great  feat  and  a remark- 
able event.  How  Mungo  Park  and  the  Landers 
and  Bruce,  and  still  more  the  earlier  travelers, 
would  have  been  puzzled  had  it  been  said  to  them 
that  one  day  the  discovery  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
of  an  African  explorer  supposed  to  be  lost  would 
be  a signal  triumph  of  the  American  press ! 

The  letters  of  Livingstone  show  that  men  are 
called  to  be  African  explorers  as  they  are  to  be 
poets  and  inventors.  The  research  into  that  dim 
region,  that  world  still  lying  obscure  while  all  other 
worlds  roll  into  light,  and  even  Japan  breaks  the 
seals  of  its  mystic  seclusion,  is  a passion,  an  en- 
thusiasm, a mania.  The  earliest  and  most  fas- 
cinating reading  of  many  boys  who  are  gray- 
beards  now  were  the  African  books.  There  is 
no  passage  in  all  the  vast  library  of  travel  more 
familiar  and  more  touching  than  Mungo  Park's 
description  of  the  negro  woman  singing  by  his 
sick-bed  ; and  the  actual  source  of  the  Nile,  hid- 
den somewhere  in  midmost  Africa,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  securely  guarded  of  geographical 
secrets.  Yet  the  desire  to  master  that  secret  is 
a magic  like  that  of  the  lotus  which  grew  upon 
the  Nile  shores. 

“ Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 

Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 

And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Par,  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores:  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave: 

And  deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake. 

And  music  in  his  cars  his  beating  heart  did  make.” 


How  truly  Livingstone  has  tasted  of  that  lotas 
of  African  desire  is  curiously  shown  in  his  let- 
ter of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bennett.  For  years  he 
has  been  away  from  England.  His  wife  has 
died.  He  has  been  long  believed  to  be  dead. 

J He  has  suffered  every  hardship  and  disappoint- 
j ment,  and  had  reached,  apparently,  a point  be- 
yond which  nothing  remained  but  starvation,  if 
not  assassination,  with  a/l  clew  to  his  later  life 
and  death  absolutely  and  forever  lost,  when  lie 
is  suddenly  greeted  in  his  own  language,  by  a 
man  of  his  own  race,  who  has  come  straight 
from  the  outer  world  to  find  him.  But  even  in 
that  moment,  which  was  indeed  a resurrection, 
he  still  turns  the  lotus  upon  his  tongue,  and  its 
taste  is  sweeter  than  the  hope  of  home  and  fam- 
ily and  fame. 

“ Now  I know  about  six  hundred  miles  of  the 
water- shed,”  he  says,  “and  unfortunately  the 
seventh  hundred  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole;  for  in  it,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  four 
fountains  arise  from  an  earthem  mound,  and 
the  last  of  the  four  becomes,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance off,  a large  river 

“ I have  heard  of  them  so  often  and  at  great 
distances  off  that  I can  not  doubt  their  exist- 
ence, and  in  spite  of  the  sore  longing  for  home 
that  seizes  me  every  time  I think  of  my  family, 
I wish  to  finish  up  by  their  rediscovery.” 

How  perfectly  these  words  of  Livingstone,  writ- 
ten under  the  well-known  circumstances,  repro- 
duce the  legend  of  the  Odyssey  and  repeat  the 
words  of  Tennyson : 

“ Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam ; 

Then  some  one  said,  ‘We  wilt  retain  no  more:’ 

And  all  at  once  they  sang,  * Oar  island  home 

Ib  far  beyond  the  wave : we  will  no  longer  roam.1  n 

In  a subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Bennett  Dr. 
Livingstone  gives  the  best  and  clearest  account 
that  we  have  of  the  native  African  of  the  inte- 
rior. There  are  some  things  in  the  letters  which 
the  friends  of  the  Doctor  declare  that  he  could 
not  have  written.  These  may  be  interpolations, 
but  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  letters  seems  to  be  conclusive.  Livingstone 
is  not  a traveler  only,  but  a missionary  and  a 
moralist — or,  to  express  them  all  in  one  suffi- 
cient monosyllable,  he  is  a man.  His  heart  is 
fixed  upon  finding  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  and 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade.  He 
touches  at  once  one  of  its  worst  aspects  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  only  a curse  because  of  the  in- 
calculable immediate  evils  that  it  inflicts,  bat 
because  it  impedes  friendly  intercourse  between 
different  races  and  nations.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
seldom  considered  that  the  very  degradation  and 
inferiority  of  the  Africans,  which  were  urged  as 
an  excuse  for  enslaving  them,  were  greatly  due 
to  slavery  itself. 

“ Most  people  imagine,”  says  Livingstone, 
“ that  negroes,  after  being  brutalized  by  a long 
course  of  servitude,  with  but  few  of  the  ameliora- 
ting influences  that  elevate  the  more  favored 
races,  are  fair  average  specimens  of  the  African 
man.  Our  ideas  are  derived  from  slaves  of  the 
west  coast,  who  havo  for  ages  been  subject  to 
domestic  bondage  and  all  the  depressing  agen- 
cies of  a most  unhealthy  climate.  These  have 
told  most  injuriously  on  their  physical  frames, 
while  fraud  and  the  rum  trade  have  ruined  thetr 
moral  natures  so  as  not  to  discriminate  the  dif- 
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ference  of  the  monstrons  injustice.  The  main 
body  of  the  population  live  free  in  the  interior, 
under  their  own  chiefs  and  laws,  cultivating  their 
own  farms,  catching  fish  in  their  own  rivers,  or 
fighting  bravely  with  the  grand  old  denizens  of 
the  forests,  which,  in  more  recent  continents, 
can  only  be  reached  in  rocky  strata  or  under 
perennial  ice.  Winwood  Reade  hit  the  truth 
when  he  said  the  ancient  Egyptian,  with  his 
large,  round,  black  eyes,  full,  luscious  lips,  and 
somewhat  depressed  nose,  is  far  nearer  the  typic- 
al negro  than  the  west-coast  African,  who  has 
fteri  debased  by  the  unhealthy  land  he  lives  in. 
The  slaves  generally,  and  especially  those  of  the 
west  coast  of  Zanzibar  and  elsewhere,  are  ex- 
tremely ugly.  I have  no  prejudice  against  their 
color ; indeed,  any  one  who  lives  long  among 
them  forgets  they  are  black,  and  feels  they  ore 
just  fellow-men. ,y 

There  is  the  right  man  for  an  African  explorer. 
The  lotus  has  not  drugged  his  conscience  nor  his 
heart.  He  speaks  of  the  entire  reasonableness 
and  good  sense  of  “the  uncontaminated  African’' 
as  remarkable,  and  he  tells  a pathetic  story  in  il- 
lustration of  the  pride  of  manhood,  which  has 
been  sometimes  thought  peculiar  to  the  Euro- 
pean people.  There  had  been  a fight  in  conse- 
quence of  the  coming  of  slave-traders,  and  “a 
very  large  number  of  fine  young  men  were  cap- 
tured,” to  be  enslaved.  They  were  yoked  and 
chained ; but  when  the  gyves  were  loosened  by 
reason  of  the  distance  from  their  home,  twenty- 
two  instantly  fied  to  the  mountains.  Others  died 
absolutely  of  heart-break.  “ They  had  no  com- 
plaint but  pain  in  the  heart ; and  they  pointed 
out  its  seat  correctly,  though  many  believe  the 
heart  situated  underneath  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
or  breast- bone.  This,  to  me,  was  the  most 
startling  death  I ever  saw.  They  evidently  die 
of  broken-heartedness,  and  the  Arabs  wondered, 
seeing  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  I saw  others 
perish,  particularly  a very  fine  boy  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  When  asked  where  he  felt  ill,  he 
put  his  hand  correctly  and  exactly  over  his  heart. 
He  was  kindly  carried,  and,  as  he  breathed  out 
his  soul,  was  laid  gently  on  the  side  of  the  path.” 
The  Doctor  treats  heart-break  very  literally.  But 
the  point  is  that  the  captives  died  of  what  are 
called  moral  causes. 

These  letters  of  Dr.  Livingstone  are  full  of  in- 
terest. The  Herald  expedition  would  have  been 
a public  benefit  had  it  borne  no  other  fruit ; and 
the  book  which  we  may  expect  from  the  explorer, 
if  he  escapes  the  further  perils  of  his  task,  will 
probably  contain  the  most  valuable  information 
about  the  mysterious  continent  and  its  people. 
“I  wait  here  at  Unyanyembe,”  he  says,  lost 
November,  “only  until  Mr.  Stanley  can  send 
me  fifty  free  men  from  the  coast,  and  then  I 
proceed  to  finish  up  the  geographical  part  of  my 
mission.  I come  back  to  the  slavery  question ; 
and  if  I am  permitted  in  any  way  to  promote  its 
suppression,  I shall  not  grudge  the  time  and  toil 
I have  spent.  It  would  be  better  to  lessen  hu- 
man woe  than  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile.” 

Let  us  hope  that  the  heroic  man  will  do  both. 
His  life  has  now  become  very  precious  to  civili- 
zation, for  his  words  of  counsel  in  regard  to 
African  endeavor  would  be  more  weighty  than 
those  of  any  other.  And  should  his  hope  of  dis- 
covery be  fulfilled,  and  he  should  finally  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Nile  fountains,  it  will  be  ap- 


parently wholly  due  to  the  timely  succors  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  an  American  newspaper  will  have 
linked  its  name  with  one  of  the  great  and  most 
iuteresting  explorations  and  discoveries. 


Paddling  a canoe  is  one  of  the  modern  forms 
of  muscular  Christianity,  and  very  entertaining 
books  have  been  published  of  CAnoe  voyages: 
and  a woman  who  can  paddle  a canoe  sends  a 
few  hints,  which  will  be  of  general  interest.  She 
writes  from  “ West  of  Pittsburg,”  and  the  editor 
is  of  opinion  that  a sketch  of  her  brother’s  voy- 
age might  be  acceptable  if  it  were  well  done. 
But  editors  promise  nothing,  and  every  contri- 
bution will  be  judged  upon  its  intrinsic  merits. 

“ Wur  OF  PlTTIinfl,  July  1S7*. 

“Drab  Easy  Chato, — We  have  been  reading  about 
the  new  fancy  for  canoes  and  solltaiy  excursions  that 
has  taken  possession  of  a number  or  the  superior  sex 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  have  been  wondering 
why  they  did  not  try  canoeing  lone  ago,  and  why  they 
need  such  expensive  boats.  Mr.  M’Gregor’s  account 
of  his  voyages  in  Europe  are  very  interesting,  and 
the  Dolly  Varden  canoe  nad  a very  4 nice  time but 
I do  think  that  what  we  people  here  know  about  ca- 
noeing is  quite  as  interesting  and  more  funny. 

“Two  vears  ago  my  brother  went  from  New  York 
by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  a place  near  the  source  of  the 
Alleghany  River,  and  having  bought  a canoe  from 
some  of  the  4 Corn-planter  Indians/  he  made  the  trip 
down  to  the  moutn  of  the  river,  and  twenty  miles 
down  the  Ohio.  He  did  have  a most  charming  time; 
met  with  all  sorts  of  comical  adventures,  and  passed 
through  beautiful  scenety.  His  canoe  was  only  an 
Indian  4 dug-out,’  and  all  the  4 traps*  he  had  were  his 
valise,  gun,  and  fishing-tackle ; but  his  account  of  it 
is— at  least  It  seems  so— as  good  as  other  people's. 

44  All  the  canoes  we  have  read  about  cost  from  one 
to  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  owners  thereof  are 
supposed  to  take  long  trips — say  from  New  York  up 
the  Hudson  via  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Now  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  young  men  who 
like  to  canoe  (if  there  is  no  such  verb  I make  it  now), 
and  have  not  a hundred  dollars  to  spare,  nor  can  be 
long  away  from  business.  For  that  class  would  it 
notbe  interesting  to  know  that  they  can  buy  a canoe 
for  five  dollars,  paddle  included,  and  make  the  trip 

down  the  river  In  a little  over  a week  ? F said  it 

cost  him  about  twenty-five  dollars  to  come  from  New 
York  here,  including  the  canoe,  of  course.  And  peo- 
ple have  no  idea  what  lovely  mountain  views  there  are 
on  that  trip,  nor  what  hungry  hass  can  be  caught  by 
trolling,  nor  what  nice  farm-houses  are  hospitably 
opened  to  cook  the  trout  and  dry  the  boatman ; for 
he  tips  out  sometimes. 

44 1 have  a special  interest  in  the  canoe,  for  F 

was  going  to  take  me  with  him,  but  I could  not  go. 
But  lean  paddle  it,  1 must  tell  you  that;  for  I know 
many  men  who  have  tried  to  paddle  it,  and  straigbt- 
way  tipped  themselves  out— then  voted  it  a ‘moist, 
unpleasant’  affair.  Scribner'*  for  August  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  canoe,  which  says  that  M ‘Gregor's  Dob 
Roy  was  ‘excessively  crank.’  Crank!  Why,  that’s 
just  the  fun  of  it ! Any  one  can  paddle  a keel-boat. 
And  the  club  canoe  has  a double  paddle,  so  that  the 
boatman  can  change  it  from  one  side  of  the  boat  to  the 
other.  Any  one  can  do  that ! But  when  one  can  pad- 
dle a 4 dug-out,’  with  the  paddle  on  the  left  side  alone, 
keeping  the  boat  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  at  racing 
speed,  why,  then,  he  deserves  the  name  of  a voyageur 
—I  was  going  to  say  a canoeist ; but  I will  not 

44  These  last  two  summers,  as  soon  as  I came  here 
from  New  York,  I have  gone  and  looked  at  the  canoe, 
and  sailed  with  F in  it,  and  longed  to  get  in  my- 

self ; but  this  summer  I really  did  get  into  it  alone 
and  paddled  it.  I wasn’t  afraid  of  drowning,  for  I 

can  swim,  but  I was  afraid  of  F 's  laughing  at  me. 

He  sat  watching  me  from  the  bank  for  that  purpose. 
Well,  I made  it  go  down  stream  beautifully,  while 

F looked  half  admiring,  half  skeptical.  Then  It 

occurred  to  me  to  turn  back.  F began  to  get  in- 

terested, and  gave  half  a dozen  directions.  But  it  did 
not  occur  to  that  canoe  to  turn  back.  The  more  I 
‘angled’  the  paddle  and  sculled  the  worse  it  was. 
Round  and  round  the  thing  went— for  I would  not  put 
the  paddle  in  on  the  opposite  side— while  F -j,a 
champion  of  the  canoe,  kept  laughing  at  me.  Oh 
dear!  I did  feel  so  feminine  and  Inferior  as  I waltzed 
up  to  the  landing.  And  when  I did  get  there  I had— 
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oh,  humiliating  fact! — to  paddle  on  both  aides  till 

F could  reach  the  chain,  when  he  hauled  me  in 

like  a trout  on  a trolling-hook. 

“ I can  paddle  it  all  right  now ; but,  you  see,  my 


first  attempt  gave  me  a great  respect  for  the  * dug- 
out  and  1 do  think  there  is  as  much  enjoyment  to 
be  found  in  a five-do  liar  canoe  as  in  a two-huudred- 
dollar  canoe-yacht — & la  Scribner." 


(Kbitor's  litaru  JUtorb. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

IF  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  Her.  Henri 
Ward  Beecher’s  Yale  Lectures  on  Preach - 
ing  (J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.)  will  not  only  add  to  his 
reputation,  but  will  go  far  to  correct  a popular 
impression  concerning  him  as  w idespread  as  it  is 
egregiously  erroneous.  The  detractors  and  de- 
famers  of  Mr.  Beecher  have  conceded  him  to  be 
a man  of  brilliant  parts,  but  have  denied  him  the 
possession  of  solid  judgment.  His  best  friends, 
with  the  exception  of  a comparatively  small  cir- 
cle w'ho  know  him  personally,  have  admired  his 
genius,  but  few  of  them  have  conceded  to  him 
the  merit  of  patient  study.  In  fact,  however, 
Mr.  Beecher’s  greatness  is  not  altogether  a gift — 
it  is  largely  an  acquisition ; and  this  book,  if  it 
does  no  other  service,  will  be  exceedingly  useful 
if  it  suffices  to  teach  young  ministers  that  suc- 
cess in  the  pulpit,  liko  success  in  every  thing 
else,  is  the  fruit  only  of  much  thought  and  much 
study.  Men  imagine  because  Mr.  Beecher's  rhet- 
oric is  inartificial  and  unstudied  in  appearance, 
that  it  is  therefore  not  the  fruit  of  study  ; that 
because  his  oratory  is  natural,  and  free  from  the 
trammels  of  the  professional  elocutionist,  that 
the  proper  way  to  acquire  pulpit  oratory  is  to 
give  the  study  of  elocution  and  rhetoric  a wide 
berth.  Indeed,  the  most  common  direction  to 
young  ministers  is,  “Be  natural,”  which  is  very 
well  as  a guard  against  the  artificial  habits  of 
the  profession,  but  very  ill  if  it  teaches  the  young 
clergyman  to  take  no  pains  and  devote  no  study 
to  improve  his  nature.  Mr.  Beecher  tells  us 
what  a reader  he  has  been  of  the  old  sermon- 
izers — Barrow,  Howe,  Sherlock,  Butler,  and  Ed- 
wards ; what  a student  and  practitioner  of  elo- 
cution— a study  which  he  keeps  up,  by-the-way, 
to  the  present  time;  and  how  his  own  method 
of  sermonizing  is  the  result  of  deep,  anxious, 
prayerful  study  of  the  best — ».  e.  the  most  pow- 
erful— sermons  of  all  time,  those  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament. 

This  autobiographical  element,  while  it  dis- 
closes one  of  the  secrets  of  ministerial  success, 
viz.,  assiduous  study  of  ministerial  instruments, 
also  lends  to  the  book  a peculiar  fascination,  and 
will  win  for  it  a large  circle  of  readers  outside 
the  clerical  profession,  to  which  it  is  more  pecul- 
iarly addressed. 

But  Mr.  Beecher  is  not  only  a student — he  is 
a thinker;  he  is  not  only  a genius,  carrying  his 
audiences  with  him  by  the  power  of  his  rare  en- 
dowments— oratory  is  with  him  an  art,  and  he 
has  thought  out  the  secrets  of  pulpit  success  as 
well  as  studied  the  best  pulpit  models.  His  book, 
therefore,  possesses  the  merit,  exceptionally  rare 
in  treatises  on  homiletics,  of  presenting  not  mere- 
ly a discussion  of  methods  and  forms,  but  a state- 
ment of  the  foundations  on  which  permanent  pul- 
pit success  must  be  built. 

In  his  system — for  though  the  book  is  not  sys- 
tematic in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  tenn, 


it  presents  a well-defined  system — there  are  two 
cardinal  principles : first,  that  the  power  of  th£ 
pulpit  is  personal  power,  “the  living  force  of  the 
human  soul  brought  to  bear  on  living  souls  for 
the  sake  of  their  transformation and  second, 
that  the  sermon  is  only  an  instrument  to  this 
end,  that  it  is  to  be  measured  by  its  power  over 
men’s  minds  and  hearts ; that  the  criterion  of  a 
sermon  is  not  its  accuracy  of  statement  or  its 
elegance  of  diction,  but  its  power  of  “building 
men”  so  as  to  bring  them  into  the  condition  of 
children  of  God.  simple  as  is  this  idea,  it  is 
radical,  and,  to  some  extent,  revolutionary  of  the 
old  methods  of  sermonizing,  and  its  statement 
and  elucidation  is  one  of  the  best  results  of  Mr. 
Beecher’s  fruitful  life.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  style  of  these  lectures,  which  Mr. 
Beecher  describes  as  “familiar  conversations,” 
is  lively  and  vivacious,  though  never  forced  or 
flippant.  This  volume  only  opens  the  subject 
Two  more  courses  of  lectures  are  to  be  furnished 
during  the  two  coming  years.  We  shall  look 
for  their  publication  with  large  expectations  of 
their  interest  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  L.  Buchner  is  the  representative  of  the 
most  advanced  school  of  infidel  thought  in  Ger- 
many ; he  presents  in  a scholarly  way,  and  free 
from  passion,  though  not  from  partisanship,  the 
extreme  materialistic  and  socialistic  theories  of 
the  age,  and  this  gives  a peculiar  value  to  his 
Man  in  the  Past , Present , and  Future  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.).  This  volume  is  divided 
into  three  books,  whose  character  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles — “Our  origin,”  “What 
are  we?”  “Where  are  we  going?”  The  first 
advocates  the  doctrine  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race,  and  its  development  from  a bar- 
barous beginning.  It  sums  up  the  arguments 
for  this  position  clearly  and  briefly,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  an  advocate,  and  gives  no  hint  of  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side.  Thus  it  asserts 
that  “the  flint  hatchets  are  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  human  hands,”  whereas,  in  fact,  grave 
doubts  are  entertained  on  this  subject  by  able 
scientists;  and  even  Sir  Charles  Lyell  admits, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing the  fact  that  they  were  found  in  such  great 
numbers  in  a single  locality.  The  second  book 
advocates  substantially  the  Darwinian  hypothe- 
sis in  respect  to  the  scientific  place  which  man 
occupies  in  the  animal  creation.  We  are,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Buchner,  not  only  of  simian  ori- 
gin, but  also  of  simian  nature.  At  the  same 
time  he  denies  the  unity  of  the  human  species, 
though  we  are  at  a loss  to  understand  how  he 
reconciles  his  apparently  conflicting  conclusions. 
The  third  book  discusses  the  future  of  man  and 
of  the  human  race.  It  has  no  particular  rela- 
tions to  the  preceding  books ; indeed,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  reconcile  its  conclusions  respect- 
ing education  and  morality  with  some  of  the 
preceding  theories.  He  holds  that  government 
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should  be  republican ; apparently  denies  the  right 
of  hereditary  property,  though  he  admits  that  it 
is  impracticable  at  present  to  get  rid  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  inheritance ; insists  on  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  capital,  and  the  consequent  reorganiza- 
tion of  society,  as  essential  to  the  working  class- 
es ; would  take  education  out  of  the  family,  and 
intrust  it  to  the  state;  would  give  to  woman 
legal  and  political  rights  equal  to  those  of  man ; 
would  “ make  marriage  dependent  for  its  con- 
tinuance upon  the  continuance  of  mutual  affec- 
tion and  would  dispense  with  religion  alto- 
gether, though  not  with  morality.  His  intense 
partisanship  leads  us  to  question  his  accuracy 
even  in  his  statements  of  scientific  facts  ; and  in 
his  discussions,  religious  and  sociological,  he 
makes  some  curious  blunders,  as  in  attributing 
the  destruction  of  the  library  of  Alexandria  to 
Christian  fanaticism,  and  in  adopting  the  golden 
rule  as  a code  of  morals  superior  to  “the  quin- 
tessence of  all  the  religious  systems  in  the  world,” 
in  seeming  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  laid 
down  by  Christ  as  the  quintessence  of  Christian 
ethics. 

The  first  canon  of  criticism  is  said  to  be,  As- 
certain the  object  of  the  author,  then  consider 
whether  the  object  is  one  worthy  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  has  been  worthily  accomplished.  It 
is  not  easy  to  apply  this  first  canon  to  such  a 
work  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  (Roberts  Brothers). 
The  title-page  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  work  was,  if  not  a biography  of  the  great 
apostle,  at  least  a treatise  on  his  character  and 
influence ; and  this  idea  receives  some  confirma- 
tion from  the  preface,  though  title-page  and  pref- 
ace indicate  a broader  scope  to  the  book,  which 
is  said  to  embody  “a  sketch  of  the  times  in 
which  St.  Paul  lived,  of  the  religious  systems 
with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact,  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  taught,  and  of  the  work  which 
he  ultimately  achieved.’1  In  fact,  however,  we 
are  carried  half-way  through  the  book  before  we 
come  to  St.  Paul,  and  then  the  author  gives  to 
us,  not  a portrait  of  the  apostle,  but  a disjointed 
sketch  of  isolated  features,  out  of  which  the  read- 
er is  left  to  construct  a portrait  for  himself.  If 
the  writer  be  not  the  author  of  “ Ecce  Homo,” 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  that  remark- 
able treatise  has  suggested  this,  and  been  in 
some  sense  the  model  upon  which  this  one  has 
been  formed ; if  he  is  the  author  of  “ Ecce 
Homo,”  he  falls  far  behind  himself  in  philosoph- 
ical breadth,  in  originality  of  conception,  and  in 
vividness  and  vigor  of  treatment.  The  first  five 
chapters  of  his  book  are  occupied  mainly  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  times  of  the  apostle — the  rules 
and  principles  of  Judaism,  the  philosophy  and 
government  of  Rome,  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Gnosticism  and  the  Gnostic  sects,  the  organiza- 
tion and  government  of  the  early  church,  the 
character  and  influence  of  Jesus  Christ.  These 
chapters  are  full  of  information  ; but  the  wealth 
of  the  author’s  learning  has  been  too  much  for 
him ; he  lacks  the  power  to  arrange  his  various 
stores  in  such  a way  as  to  present  results  clearly 
to  the  unlearned  reader  ; he  pursues  no  straight 
path  to  a predetermined  goal,  but  wanders  off  in 
perpetual  excursions,  so  that  the  reader  is  per- 
plexed to  understand  the  connection  of  his 
thoughts  or  the  points  to  which  they  tend ; and 
like  most  writers  on  the  times  and  teachings  of 
Paul,  he  attempts  to  portray  the  scholasticism 


of  the  first  century — a scholasticism  so  abstruse, 
so  far  removed  from  modern  forms  of  thought, 
and  so  disconnected  with  modern  life,  that  the 
endeavor  is  almost  necessarily  a failure.  The 
theologian  and  the  scholar  will  find  much  in 
these  chapters  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  if 
he  reads  them  with  care.  The  common  reader, 
who  is  more  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  in  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  the  first,  will  hardly  read  these  chapters 
at  all.  He  will  find  more  to  interest  and  instruct 
him  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book;  yet  its  dis- 
cursive character  greatly  lessens  its  value.  The 
author  implies  that  a life  of  the  apostle  can  not 
| be  constructed  ; he  asserts  that  such  a life  never 
has  been  written,  and  his  own  object  appears  to 
be  not  so  much  to  depict  the  life  or  even  to  por- 
tray the  character  of  Paul  as  to  make  him  the 
occasion  for  inculcating  the  author’s  philosophy, 
which  may  in  general  terms  be  characterized  as 
that  of  the  Broad-Church.  To  the  readers  of 
| religious  literature  this  book  is  almost  wholly 
‘ lacking  in  that  personal  magnetic  enthusiasm 
which  gave  to  “ Ecce  Homo”  such  a hold  upon 
! the  popular  mind ; but  its  free  though  kindly 
criticism,  generous  catholic  spirit,  and  wealth  of 
classic  learning  render  it  a valuable  book  to  the 
student  who  is  willing  aud  able  to  supply  the 
connecting  links  which  are  missing,  and  so  con- 
struct out  of  the  information  here  afforded  his 
own  picture  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  apostle. 

FICTION. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  imparts 
a special  interest  to  Character  Sketches  (A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Co.).  In  Scotland  Dr.  Macleod 
was  widely  known  and  largely  influential  in  ec- 
clesiastical circles.  Though  not  a great  debater, 
his  speeches  in  the  General  Assembly  always 
commanded  attention  and  exerted  perceptible 
influence.  Though  in  no  sense  an  ecclesiastical 
manager,  he  was  a leading  man  in  his  church. 
He  may  fairly  bo  taken  os  a representative  Scotch- 
man : and  one  needs  no  better  evidence  than  this 
little  book  contains  of  the  falseness  of  the  average 
caricaturist’s  representative  of  the  Scottish  theo- 
logian. For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  Dr. 
Macleod  was  the  editor  of  Good  Words . No 
one  but  a man  of  broad  mind  and  genial  spirit 
could  have  given  to  that  journal  its  almost  un- 
paralleled circulation.  Most  of  these  “Charac- 
ter Sketches”  are  taken,  if  we  mistake  not,  from 
the  pages  of  that  magazine.  They  are  singularly 
simple,  both  in  structure  and  in  diction ; there 
are  neither  any  complicated  plots,  nor  is  there 
any  unnaturally  fine  writing ; the  characters  are 
drawn  with  a few  powerful  but  masterly  touches. 
The  book  gives  proof  of  the  possession  by  the 
author  of  a delicate  Appreciation  of  hidden  traits 
of  character,  such  as  escape  the  observation  of 
the  most  careful  on-looker,  and  reveal  themselves 
only  to  the  sympathetic  in- looker.  In  their  al- 
ternations of  humor  and  pathos  these  sketches 
are  a very  April  contribution  to  literature,  but 
in  the  richness  of  the  sympathy  for  the  humble 
and  the  lowly  they  are  full  of  the  ripened  fruits 
of  perfect  summer.  Certainly  one  need  only 
read  the  first  story,  “ Billy  Buttons,  ” with  its 
indescribably  pathetic  and  humorous  account  of 
the  nursing  of  the  little  babe  by  the  rough  ship 
captain  and  his  crew,  to  be  convinced  that  Dr. 
Macleod’s  theology  did  not  teach  him  that  there 
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was  nothing  good  in  human  nature,  nor  jet  that 
all  Christian  virtue  was  confined  to  the  men  of 
his  own  creed  and  church. 

The  marks  of  Hawthodve’s  inimitable  genius 
are  on  Septimius  Felton  (J.  K.  Osgood  and  Co.). 
It  is  a story  of  the  search  for  the  elixir  of  life — 
a story  of  a wild,  weird  imagination,  diseased  yet 
pure,  chaste,  morally  free  from  every  thing  that 
can  contaminate.  Certainly  neither  life  nor  lit- 
erature affords  any  such  characters  as  walk  in 
shadowy  forms  upon  this  stage — Septimius  Fel- 
ton, Hr.  Portsoaken,  Aunt  Keziah,  and  Sybil 
Hacy ; certainly,  outside  of  the  lunatic  asylum, 
no  such  imaginings  were  ever  indulged  in  as 
those  in  which  Septimius  Felton  indulges  just  as 
he  is  about  to  drink  what  he  imagines  to  be 
the  elixir  of  life;  and  certainly  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  plot  in  the  death  of  Sybil  and  the 
flight  of  Septimius  is  as  unexpected  as  its  course 
is  unparalleled  in  fiction.  Yet  with  all  the  gen- 
ius which  characterizes  the  book,  it  can  hardly 
be  popular;  not  even  the  pen  of  Hawthorne  can 
give  a semblance  of  reality  to  so  weird  and 
ghostly  a story ; every  thing  is,  as  it  were,  a 
shadow;  the  very  characters  are  impalpable 
spectres ; their  aims  and  thoughts  and  purposes 
are  those  of  dream-land,  not  of  actual  life ; and 
we  judge  the  book  will  achieve  its  reputation 
rather  as  a literary  curiosity  than  as  a popular 
romance. 

No  one  would  suspect  “Gail  Hamilton”  of 
writing  any  thing  that  is  not  entertaining.  Her 
Little  Folk  Life  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  entertaining.  It  is  a series  of 
photographs  of  child  life,  very  natural,  very 
simple,  very  true  not  only  to  nature,  but  also  to 
the  higher  verities,  so  that  no  child,  on  the  one 
hand,  will  read  it  with  a silent  protest  against  the 
morbid  piety  which  so  often  disfigures  juvenile 
literature,  and  none  can  read  it,  on  the  other, 
without  being  strengthened  against  the  common 
temptations  of  childhood,  and  helped  to  carry, 
through  all  its  vexations  and  its  disappointments, 
a kindlier  and  a more  courageous  spirit. 

We  hardly  needed  to  be  told  by  the  title-page 
that  By  His  Own  Might  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co.)  is  by  the  author  of  “ Only  a Girl.”  Wil- 
helmink  von  Hillebx  has  a hobby.  It  is  the 
mismanagement  of  misunderstood  children.  Her 
chosen  mission  in  life  is  to  correct  the  misun- 
derstanding and  rebuke  the  mismanagement. 
In  her  former  romance  tho  victim  was  a girl, 
and  her  sufferings  were  those  inflicted  by  a cruel 
despotism.  In  this  romance  the  victim  is  a boy, 
and  he  suffers  from  overcare  and  solicitude. 
Weak,  sickly,  a cripple,  his  anxious  mother  and 
his  three  old-maid  aunts  make  his  life  a per- 
petual torment  to  him : they  deny  him  air,  sun- 
light, recreation,  playmates ; they  dose  and  doc- 
tor him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  All  the  while 
against  their  tender  machinations  there  is  at 
work  the  influence  of  Herr  Feldhein,  Alfred’s 
tutor.  He  teaches  the  lad  that  the  age  of  phys- 
ical prowess  has  passed,  and  that  even  a cripple 
may  achieve  great  things  by  his  own  might. 
The  boy  grows  up  to  realize  his  tutor’s  instruc- 
tions, and  to  prove  in  his  own  person  the  power 
of  a strong  spirit  in  a weak  physique.  This  is 
the  moral  which  underlies  the  story.  Its  com- 
plicated plot  we  shall  not  attempt  to  unfold. 
The  unfaithfulness  of  the  wife  leads  to  tragical 
consequences,  which  cast  a shadow  over  the 


whole  story.  Incidentally  it  bears  strong  testi- 
mony against  anti-negro  prejudice,  for,  next  to 
Alfred,  the  negro  Frank  may  almost  be  called 
the  hero  of  the  romance ; and  certainly  the  most 
graphic  and  powerful  picture  in  the  book  is  that 
of  the  scene  in  which  he  rescues  poor  Annchen, 
by  the  use  of  the  lasso,  from  her  perilous  posi- 
tion after  the  explosion  of  the  mill.  Whether 
it  be  judged  by  its  character-drawing,  its  inci- 
dents, or  its  moral  teaching,  “By  His  Own 
Might”  must  be  pronounced  decidedly  superior 
to  the  average  novel. 

Ombra  (Harper  and  Brothers)  will  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  novel-readers,  if  we  mistake  not, 
one  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  best  We  say  this 
without  claiming  to  have  read  all  the  writings 
of  this  voluminous  but  never  prosy  author.  It 
is,  however,  thoroughly  English,  not  only  in  its 
tone,  but  in  its  substance.  We  suspect  that  one 
reason  why  we  go  abroad  for  our  novels  is  that 
we  lack  the  materials  out  of  which  to  construct 
a love  romance  here.  If  in  America  two  hearts 
tend  to  each  other,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them 
apart ; there  are  no  artificial  barriers ; neither 
difference  in  wealth  nor  in  social  position  con- 
stitutes a hedge  so  high  that  love  finds  any  dif- 
ficulty in  vaulting  over  it.  Does  a rich  man 
marry  a governess  or  a school-teacher?  It  is 
quite  as  likely  her  friends  as  his  that  object.  If 
he  marries  his  cook,  she  steps  presently  into  the 
best  society,  where  she  holds  her  own  without 
difficulty,  if  she  can  master  the  English  gram- 
mar, and  yield  her  own  questionable  taste  to  the 
requirements  of  fashion.  Indeed,  the  American 
reader  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why  Kath- 
erine Courtenay,  even  if  she  is  an  heiress,  should 
not  marry  Bertie  Hardwicke,  the  rector ’9  son, 
if  she  loves  him  and  he  loves  her.  However, 
though  we  do  but  half  understand  and  not  at 
all  appreciate  these  artificial  barriers  of  English 
society,  they  are  quite  essential  to  the  English 
novel.  Without  them  the  occupation  of  half 
of  the  professional  romancers  would  be  gone. 
In  “ Ombra”  the  barrier  between  Kate  and  her 
Bertie  is  not  very  great.  The  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  other  Bertie  and  Ombra  her- 
self leads  to  no  very  terrible  consequences.  The 
course  of  love  in  both  cases  is  very  much  as 
such  a course  is  apt  to  run,  and  we  pursue  the 
thread  of  the  story  with  interest,  without  being 
hurried  on  to  an  uncomfortable  pace  by  the  too 
eager  excitement  to  learn  the  denouement,  or  be- 
ing turned  from  the  perusal  altogether  by  any 
extraordinary  and  unreal  incidents.  Both  Kate 
and  Ombra  are  exceedingly  well  drawn — Kate 
especially,  whose  character  is  remarkably  fresh 
in  conception,  and  exceedingly  well  maintained 
through  the  story.  And  when  finally  she  pro- 
poses to  Bertie,  it  seems  quite  the  most  rational 
thing,  and  we  rather  like  her  the  better  for  it. 

Let  not  the  reader  who  opens  Love  and  Valor 
(*T.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  be  deluded  by  the  early 
chapters  into  the  belief  that  it  is  a mere  story 
of  college  life  and  college  pranks,  or  be  turned 
from  following  the  course  of  the  story  by  the  too 
great  abundance  of  college  vernacular.  It  is  a 
story  of  very  much  more  than  ordinary  merit : 
the  college  boys  develop  into  men ; life  widens 
out  into  a larger  current  as  it  flows ; the  flirta- 
tion ripens  into  love ; and  the  boys  and  girls  are 
carried  beyond  the  honey-moon,  through  the  act- 
ual battles  of  manhood.  There  areino  stage 
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villains,  no  stage  villainies.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn,  and  possess  a somewhat  remarka- 
ble individuality.  The  writer  displays  no  mean 
dramatic  power  in  his  pictures  of  the  Sepoy  re- 
bellion, though  we  suspect  if  the  Sepoys  could 
write  a novel  they  would  give  us  a different  pic- 
ture. Incidentally,  too,  there  is  given  a portrait- 
ure of  the  trials  of  the  life  of  a clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  petty  tyrannies  to 
which  he  is  subjected  by  a base  patron,  which 
will  not  tend  to  enamor  the  American  reader 
of  the  Church  Establishment. 

We  do  not  expect  a sermon  to  be  always  as 
good  as  the  text.  Mrs.  Hoey  is  not  equal  to 
Shakspeare,  nor  A Golden  Sorrow  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  equal  to  the  motto  which  interprets  its 
enigmatical  title : 

“I  swear  ’tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 

Than  to  be  perk’d  up  in  a glist’ring  grief, 

And  wear  a golden  sorrow. 

But  though  the  authoress  does  not  carry  out  all 
the  expectations  which  her  title  and  her  text 
awaken,  she  carries  out  her  own  idea  well,  and 
her  story  is,  both  in  interest  and  moral  power, 
above  the  average.  The  contrast  between  mar- 
riage for  love  and  marriage  for  money  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  contrasted  lives  of  Miriam 
and  her  brother.  If  the  young  ladies  only  be- 
lieved the  novels,  marriages  for  money  would 
be  abrogated  by  this  time.  The  most  serious 
defect  in  the  book  is  the  forgery.  No  woman 
not  hardened  in  crime — and  Miriam  is  repre- 
sented as  very  far  from  that — would  have  co- 
erced a sick  brother  into  forging  the  will  of  a 
husband  who  lay  dead  in  the  adjoining  room.  At 
this  scene  the  reader  practically  parts  with  Mrs. 
St.  Quentin,  who  no  longer  has  any  measure  of 
his  sympathy,  and  in  whose  subsequent  fortunes 
he  no  longer  has  any  great  concern. 

Florence  Montgomery  has  opened  a new 
vein  of  fiction.  The  novel  generally  depends 
for  its  interest  upon  love  affairs  between  young 
men  and  maidens.  In  Thrown  Together  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.),  as  in  “Misunderstood,” 
the  dependence  is  on  love  between  parent  and 
child.  To  write  a story  on  this  foundation  so  as 
to  impart  interest  not  merely  or  mainly  by  the 
moral  teachings  involved,  but  rather  by  the 
course  of  that  love  itself,  with  the  record  of  its 
impediment,  its  stayed  current,  and  its  final,  full, 
and  perfect  flow,  requires  something  more  than 
talent ; and  it  is  not  accrediting  this  compara- 
tively unknown  writer  overmuch  if  we  say  that 
she  has  a real  though  a peculiar  genius.  We 
shall  not  essay  even  the  bare  outline  of  the  story, 
because  it  will  seem  meagre  and  poor,  the  inter- 
est being  almost  wholly  dependent,  not  on  auy 
plot,  nor  much  on  any  startling  incident,  but  on 
the  impetuous  passion  which  gives  to  incidents 
of  a very  common  character — a sick  child  whom 
the  mother  can  not  quiet  and  the  sister  can,  a 
fall,  a sprained  ankle,  and  the  harmless  acci- 
dental shot  of  a gun — quite  as  much  power  as 
more  ordinary  writers  get  out  of  a railroad  ac- 
cident, a steamboat  explosion,  or  a fire  in  a mine. 
Though  the  story  is  not  intended  for  children, 
they  w ill  be  inclined  to  read  it,  possibly  in  some 
few  cases  to  their  detriment.  Nina  is  not  a 
healthful  example  to  follow.  Mrs.  Middleton’s 
training  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  health- 
ful characters.  We  do  not  imagine,  however, 
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that  any  child  who  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
parental  sympathy  can  be  harmed  by  this  story. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a better  book  for  young  moth~ 
era  than  for  little  maidens. 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

In  these  days  of  professional  book-making  it 
is  refreshing  to  fall  upon  such  a volume  as 
Charles  L.  Brace’s  Dangerous  Classes  of  New 
York  (Wynkoop  and  Hailenbeck),  a book  writ- 
ten not  because  the  market  demanded  it,  but  be- 
cause it  was  demanded  by  the  heart  of  the  au- 
thor; a book  not  “got  up”  by  a short  process 
of  crude  study,  but  evoked  from  more  than  twen- 
ty years  of  personal  experience  among  the  neg- 
lected, the  outcast,  and  the  criminal  classes  of 
New  York  city.  The  motto  of  this  book  flight 
well  be,  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.”  Its  object,  the  author  tells  us, 
is  “to  prove  to  society  that  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficacious  way  of  dealing  with  the  * dan- 
gerous classes’  of  large  cities  is  not  to  punish 
them,  but  to  prevent  their  growth ; to  so  throw 
the  influences  of  education  and  discipline  and 
religion  about  the  abandoned  and  destitute 
youth  of  our  large  towns,  to  so  change  their 
material  circumstances,  and  draw  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  moral  and  fortunate  classes, 
that  they  shall  grow  up  as  useful  producers  and 
members  of  society,  able  and  inclined  to  aid  in 
its  progress.”  Mr.  Brace  might  have  added,  did 
not  his  modesty  forbid,  that  this  has  been  the 
object  of  his  life ; and  rarely  is  it  given  to  any 
man  to  carry  out  so  consistently  so  noble  a mis- 
sion. He  treats  first  of  the  causes  of  crime,  as 
chief  of  which  he  mentions  ignorance,  weakness 
of  the  marriage  tie,  overcrowding,  and  intemper- 
ance, and  then  details,  not  the  hypothetical  rem- 
edies of  a theoretical  philanthropist,  but  the  act- 
ual remedial  experiments  that  have  been  tried, 
and  the  failures  and  successes  which  have  result- 
ed. To  enter  into  any  analysis  of  this  portion  of 
the  book  would  be  to  open  a theme  whose  inter- 
est would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a book 
notice.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  there  is  not  any  subject  of  greater  practical 
importance  to  the  American  philanthropist  than 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  “dangerous  classes” 
in  our  great  cities ; that  there  is  not  within  our 
knowledge  any  work  on  this  topic  which  in  full- 
ness of  information  and  in  practical  suggestive- 
ness compares  with  this  work  of  Mr.  Brace’s; 
and  that,  in  our  judgment,  not  only  every  worker 
among  the  outcast  and  every  student  of  sociolo- 
gy, but  also  every  American  who  means  to  con- 
tribute any  thing  to  the  elevation  and  education 
of  the  lower  classes  in  America,  ought  to  study 
its  pages. 

A charming  book  of  travels  is  Laurent  La- 
porte’s  Sailing  on  the  Nile  (Roberts  Brothers). 
All  the  glow  and  glamour  of  the  Orient,  which 
the  prosaic  English  and  American  travelers  have 
taken  off  that  they  might  present  us  with  a pic- 
ture of  life  in  the  East  in  its  sober  and  dirty 
and  uncomfortable  reality,  is  restored.  The 
land  is  not  the  East  of  real  life,  but  that  of 
the  poet  and  the  artist.  Who,  for  example, 
would  ever  identify  this  description  of  the  donkey 
with  any  known  to  English  literature:  “You 
can  not  imagine,  indeed,  the  ardor — I was  going 
to  say  nerve— of  these  pretty  beasts,  so  spirited, 
alert,  and  gay.  With  their  wide-awake,  ani- 
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mated  expression,  they  win  all  hearts  from  the 
very  first.  A shrewd,  sagacious  physiognomy  ; 
eyes  tender,  although  keen,  set  in  the  sides  of 
the  head  ; well-shaped,  clean-cut  hind-quarters; 
and,  above  all,  the  most  coquettish  ears  in  the 
world — these  attractions  soon  complete  the  con- 
quest of  the  stranger.  ” One  longs  to  get  off  our 
commonplace  steamboats  to  luxuriate  in  the 
Egyptian  dahabilh,  and  out  of  our  prosaic  pal- 
ace cars  on  to  the  back  of  one  of  these  marvel- 
ous donkeys.  But  is  it  true?  asks  the  reader. 
Ah ! we  did  not  say  it  was  true ; we  only  said  it 
was  charming.  For  truth  go  to  the  Englishman ; 
for  glow,  and  romance,  and  an  imagination  that 
sifts  out  all  the  disagreeable  recollections  of  a 
jaunt  and  throws  them  away,  and  retains  only 
the  delightful  remembrances,  go  to  the  French- 
man. M.  Laporte  has  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  enchant,  not  to  instruct,  his 
readers.  For  him  the  Orient  is  a “magical 
Orient ;”  and  whatever  the  reality  may  be,  “sail- 
ing on  the  Nile”  with  him  is  a delightful  pastime. 

During  the  late  musical  Jubilee  in  Boston  J. 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.  published  a daily  illustrated 
paper.  The  numbers  of  this  journal  are  now 
bound  and  laid  on  our  table,  bearing  the  name 
which  the  daily  bore,  Jubilee  Days . This  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  issue 
a daily  illustrated  paper.  It  is  a novelty  and 
curiosity  in  art,  the  pictures  being  drawn  from 
day  to  day  by  Mr.  Hoppin,  and  engraved  by  a 
chemical  process  in  three  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  drawings.  The  process  evidently  needs 
improvement  before  it  can  compete  with  the  en- 
graver’s burin ; yet  some  of  the  illustrations  are 
more  than  curiosities — “the  oak,”  for  example, 
which  closes  the  volume.  Generally,  however, 
the  pictures  have  a mazy  appearance,  the  lines 
are  not  clear  and  well-defined,  and  the  volume 
is  valuable — apart  from  its  local  interest  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Jubilee — chief- 
ly as  an  indication  of  what  American  art  will  do 
in  the  future,  when  the  daily  illustrated  journal 
becomes  as  much  a part  of  our  literature  as  the 
weekly  illustrated  paper  has  already  become. — 
A good  cook-book  does  not  make  a good  cook, 
and  a good  treatise  on  gardening  does  not  make 
a good  gardener.  The  originator  of  the  motto, 


“Practice  makes  perfect,” must  have  been  a tiller 
of  the  soil.  The  readers  of  Every  Woman  her 
own  Flower  Gardener , by  Mrs.  S.  O.  Johnson* 
and  of  Window  Gardening , a treatise  devoted 
especially  to  the  culture  of  flowers  and  orna- 
mental plants  for  in-door  use  and  parlor  decora- 
tion (both  from  the  press  of  H.  T.  Williams), 
need  not  expect  to  achieve  all  the  results  indi- 
cated in  the  illustrations  with  which  the  latter 
book  abounds  without  many  trials  and  some  dis- 
appointments ; but  in  those  trials  any  intelligent 
reader  may  get  a good  deal  of  useful  information 
from  both  books,  which  are  rather  more  specific 
and  practical  than  such  treatises  usually  are. — 
Caper  Sauce  (G.  W.  Carleton  and  Co.)  is  de- 
scribed by  the  authoress,  “Fanny  Fern,”  as  “a 
volume  of  chit-chat  about  men,  uvomen,  and 
things.”  Most  of  this  “ chit-chat”  has  already 
entertained  the  American  public  in  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Ledger  and  other  journals. 
Every  body  is  presumed  by  this  time  to  know 
Fanny  Fern;  and  we  need  only  6ay  that  she 
shows  no  sign  as  yet  of  losing  the  freshness  and 
vivacity  of  her  youth,  while  her  maturer  thoughts 
are  comparatively  free  from  the  crudeness  which 
sometimes  marred  her  earlier  writings. 

What  we  have  heretofore  said  of  David  B. 
Scott’s  “ History  of  the  United  States”  might 
be  repeated  of  his  Smaller  School  History  of  the 
United  States  (Harper  and  Brothers).  It  is  an 
admirable  compendium,  though  condensed  to  the 
last  degree  of  brevity;  its  attractiveness  n en- 
hanced by  its  illustrations,  and  its  usefulness  by 
its  numerous  maps. 

A Hand-Book  of  Politics  for  1872,  is  the  title 
of  a volume  prepared  by  Edward  Macpherboh, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  afford  a record  of  the  important 
political  action  in  this  country,  both  State  and 
national,  from  July,  1870,  to  July,  1 872.  It  em- 
braces official  reports  of  the  most  important  state 
papers,  Presidential  messages,  acts  of  Congress, 
treaties,  governmental  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, election  returns,  and  party  platforms.  It 
appears  to  be  impartial  and  full,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  book  of  reference, 
especially  to  those  who  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  Presidential  campaign. 


C iiitar'0  JMtntific  rir. 


SUMMARY  OP  WORK  DONE  BY  THE 
“HASSLER.” 

DR.  THOMAS  HILL,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 

Salisbury,  of  Worcester,  dated  at  Panama, 
gives  a brief  summary  of  the  general  results  ac- 
complished by  Professor  Agassiz  and  party  on 
the  Hassler.  The  programme  of  operations,  as 
originally  laid  out  before  starting,  was  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  defective  character  of  the 
machinery  on  board,  and  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent stops  for  repairs,  both  at  the  beginning  of 
the  voyage  and  throughout  its  continuance.  For 
this  reason  the  projected  stay  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, at  the  Falkland  Islands  and  elsewhere, 
had  necessarily  to  be  abandoned.  Of  the  twenty- 
nine  weeks  that  had  elapsed  since  starting  from 
Boston,  ten  were  spent  in  port,  for  the  reasons 


named.  They  were  therefore  unable,  to  any  ex- 
tent, to  prosecute  deep-sea  soundings  or  dredg- 
ings, to  take  the  temperature,  to  make  chemical 
analyses  of  the  deep  waters,  or  to  determine  the 
penetration  of  light  and  actinic  force.  The  only 
deep-sea  dredgings  of  importance  were  a few  in 
the  West  Indies,  one  or  two  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  several  near  San  Juan  Fernandez. 
Near  this  island  the  doctor  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  one  experiment  on  the  penetration  of 
photographic  force,  and  obtained  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  force  enough  to  make  an  image  on 
a collodion  plate  at  a depth  of  300  feet,  after  an 
exposure  of  45  minutes. 

As  a compensation  for  the  necessary  lack  of 
physical  observations,  the  opportunities  for  shore 
and  zoological  collecting  have  been  multiplied. 
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and  Professor  Agassiz  had  obtained,  np  to  the 
time  of  Dr.  Hill’s  letter,  and  sent  home,  speci- 
mens enough  to  fill  137  barrels,  boxes,  and  cases. 
Numerous  sea- weeds  and  marine  plants  had  been 
procured ; and  the  collections  of  the  Cambridge 
Museum  will  undoubtedly  receive  a very  impor- 
tant accession  from  these  treasures. 

TETRONERYTHRIN  IN  TROUT,  ETC. 

The  red  coloring  matter  first  detected  in  the  red 
•comb  of  the  grouse  and  ptarmigan,  and  known  as 
tetronerythrin,  has  also  been  found  in  the  reddish 
spots  of  the  trout  and  the  crab,  and  in  the  Phia - 
lopsis  rubra.  This  coloring  matter  is  soluble  in 
chloroform,  and  is  unchanged  by  caustic  potash, 
while  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  turns  it  indigo 
blue,  then  black.  It  is  also  soluble  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon  and  ether.  It  appears  to  be  different 
from  the  cdforing  matter  of  blood. 

ANALYSIS  OP  METEORIC  SAND. 

A meteoric  sand  which  accompanied  a heavy 
rain  storm  in  Sicily,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1872, 
has  been  reported  upon  by  Silvestri,  who  states 
that  the  sand  strained  out  from  the  water  con- 
sisted of  about  75  per  cent,  of  a clayey  substance, 
colored  yellow  by  oxide  of  iron,  1 1 per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  about  14  per  cent,  of  or- 
ganic matter.  In  this  the  microscope  revealed 
numerous  vegetable  fragments,  such  as  hairs  of 
plants,  membrane,  scales,  seeds,  etc.,  with  various 
•diatoms  and  living  infusoria,  while  the  water  con- 
tained carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
carbonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
potassium,  sulphate  of  soda,  etc. 

IMITATION  MARBLE. 

Mr.  J.  Terwer,  of  Trier,  announces  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  a most  perfect  imitation  of 
marble  in  a new  and  very  simple  manner.  He 
uses  carbonate  of  lime,  without  any  cement  or 
high  pressure,  and  the  product  is  as  hard  and 
•easily  polished  as  the  best  marble,  and  is  readily 
•colored  in  any  shade,  even  to  the  most  intense 
black.  As  the  mass,  while  in  a plastic  state,  is 
readily  worked  into  any  shape  and  form,  its  ap- 
plicability for  ornamental  walls,  floors,  furniture, 
etc.,  is  very  great;  but  the  inventor  especially 
directs  attention  to  its  value  in  furnishing  mate- 
rial for  the  finer  mosaics,  which  often  consist  of 
1 50  pieces  to  the  square  inch.  Convenient  forms, 
brilliant  colors  in  all  shades,  greatest  durability, 
•even  in  the  thinnest  stratum  of  inlaid- work,  etc., 
are  promised. 

CAST-STEEL  FROM  THE  IRON  SAND  OP  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

According  to  the  London  limes,  iron  sand,  as 
found  on  the  beaches  in  New  Zealand,  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  process  consists 
in  mixing  the  sand  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
clay  and  of  the  ordinary  sea  sand,  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  shells,  and  then  working  this 
into  bricks,  which  are  hardened  in  a kiln,  broken 
up  into  irregular  pieces,  and  smelted  in  an  ordi- 
nary cupola  furnace.  The  result  is  a cast-steel, 
from  which  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  finest 
cutlery  have  been  manufactured. 

These  experiments  were  conducted  by  a me- 
chanic in  government  employ,  who  was  restrict- 
ed to  an  expenditure  of  £100.  With  the  ap- 
paratus he  was  able  to  construct  with  this  sum, 


he  succeeded  in  producing  500  pounds  of  steel 
in  the  manner  described  above. 

DISCOVERY  OP  LIVINGSTONE  BY  STANLEY. 

The  successful  accomplishment  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley of  the  mission  intrusted  to  him  by  the  New 
York  Herald , namely,  that  of  finding  and  suc- 
coring Dr.  Livingstone,  has  created  an  excite- 
ment throughout  the  civilized  world ; and  the 
European  and  American  press  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  commendations  of  the  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  journal,  and  the  ability  and 
energy  with  which  it  was  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished by  the  agent. 

Mr.  Stanley,  after  receiving  his  instructions 
from,  the  Herald  to  find  Dr.  Livingstone, 
“dead  or  alive,”  proceeded  to  Zanzibar,  and 
thence  penetrated  the  African  continent,  as 
nearly  as  possible  by  the  route  that  Dr.  Living- 
stone was  thought  to  have  taken,  and  arrival 
at  Unyanyembe  on  the  23d  of  June,  1871,  which 
was  the  date  of  the  last  advices  previously  re- 
ceived from  him.  He  experienced  drawbacks 
in  the  sickness  and  death  of  his  men,  which 
weakened  his  company  very  considerably,  so 
that  he  was  glad  to  join  some  Arabian  caravans 
on  their  way  to  the  west.  Their  progress,  how- 
ever, was  impeded  by  the  opposition  of  Miram- 
bo,  an  African  king,  wbo  first  insisted  on  levy- 
ing black-mail  upon  the  caravans,  and  finally 
absolutely  refused  permission  to  pass.  This 
involved  a war  with  the  potentate  named,  in 
which  the  combined  forces  of  Stanley  and  the 
Arabs  were  at  first  successful;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ambush  on  the  part  of  Mirambo, 
the  party  was  -demoralized  and  pat  to  flight, 
leaving  Stanley  ill  with  a fever,  and  with  only 
nine  attendants. 

Finding  so  much  difficulty  in  traveling  by  the 
route  originally  contemplated,  Stanley  made  a 
detour,  and,  after  various  adventures,  finally 
succeeded  in  reaching  Ujiji,  where,  to  his  de- 
light, he  found  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  good  health 
and  condition,  and  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  precise  date  of  the  arrival  of  Stanley 
at  Ujiji  is  not  mentioned  in  his  dispatches,  al- 
though he  states  that  on  the  16th  of  October,  in 
company  with  Livingstone,  he  left  Ujiji,  and  ar- 
rived, November  2,  at  Unyanyembe,  where  they 
spent  twenty-eight  days  in  exploration,  returning 
to  Ujiji  ana  passing  Christmas-day  in  company, 
and  then  leaving  again  for  Unyanyembe  on  the 
26th  of  December,  where  they  arrived  after  fifty- 
four  days  of  travel.  This  journey  was  for  the 
special  purpose  of  enabling  Dr.  Livingstone  to 
obtain  supplies  of  goods  and  provisions,  which 
had  been  sent  him  from  the  British  consulate  at 
Zanzibar,  but  which  had  been  detained  on  the 
way  a very  unnecessary  length  of  time. 

Stanley  himself,  in  parting  with  Livingstone, 
turned  over  to  him  large  quantities  of  material 
for  presents,  and  also  a portable  boat,  tools,  fire- 
arms, and  ammunition,  leaving  him  on  the  14th 
of  March,  on  his  return  to  Zanzibar.  He  was 
commissioned  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  forward  to 
him  fifty  well-armed  men  to  act  as  soldiers  and 
servants  to  accompany  him  on  a new  expedition 
that  he  is  organizing,  which  will  occupy  about  a 
year  and  a half,  to  complete  the  problems  which 
remain  to  be  solved  before  his  return.  His  plan 
is  to  proceed  to  the  copper  mines  of  Katanga, 
then  eight  days  south,  to  discover  the  fountains 
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of  Herodotus;  returning  by  Katanga  to  the  un- 
der-ground houses  of  Rua ; thence  to  Lake  Ka- 
molondo,  and  after  making  some  explorations 
in  that  vicinity  to  go  back  to  Lualaba,  and  by 
way  of  Uguhha  to  Ujiji,  and  thence  to  the  coast. 
In  this  work  he  expected  to  examine  the  north 
shore  of  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  the  180  miles  of 
the  Chambezi  River  not  visited  by  him. 

An  abstract  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  explorations 
up  to  the  time  that  Stanley  met  him,  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald,  informs  us  that  in 
March,  1866,  he  left  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa 
below  Zanzibar,  and  was  proceeding  up  the  Bo- 
yuma  River,  when  the  report  of  the  existence 
of  hostile  tribes  farther  on  reached  the  party, 
which  caused  most  of  his  twenty-eight  men  to 
desert ; and  as  an  excuse  for  their  cowardice 
they  spread  the  report  of  his  death,  which  was 
so  widely  circulated.  The  Doctor,  however, 
in  spite  of  this  defection,  continued  his  journey 
around  by  the  south  end  of  Nyanza  Lake,  and 
finally  reached  the  Chambezi  River,  which  he 
skirted  for  700  miles,  and  became  satisfied  that 
this  was  the  real  source  of  the  Nile,  making 
the  total  length  of  that  river  2600  miles.  He 
also  ascertained  that  Lake  Tanganyika  was  not 
a tributary  of  this  river.  After  arriving  within 
180  miles  of  the  head  of  the  Chambezi,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Ujiji  for  want  of  supplies, 
and  was  there  met  by  the  commander  of  the 
Herald  expedition. 

It  was  Livingstone’s  intention,  when  Stanley 
left,  in  March,  1872,  to  explore  the  north  shore 
of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  the  remaining  180 
miles  of  the  Chambezi,  which  he  expected  would 
occupy  him  for  the  next  two  years. 

ACTION  OP  GA8  JET  ON  WATER. 

It  is  said  that  if  a thin  thread  of  water  is 
passed  through  the  jet  from  a blow-pipe,  it  is  but 
slightly  warmed,  the  increase  in  temperature  be- 
ing but  three  degrees,  although  its  heat  is  suf- 
ficient to  melt  almost  any  metal.  When  passed 
through  an  ordinary  flame,  the  increase  in  tem- 
perature is  considerably  greater,  possibly  owing 
to  the  incandescent  particles  being  carried  away 
by  the  liquid  in  smoke.  If  the  blow'-pipe  jet 
is  directed  against  a sheet  of  water,  it  is  not 
pierced,  nor  does  it  produce  any  sensible  heat- 
ing effect.  It  is  suggested  that  if,  instead  of 
the  metallic  curtains  used  in  theatres,  a sheet 
of  running  water  were  interposed,  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  as  a fire  guard. 

IMITATION  OF  MAHOGANY. 

A method  is  now  in  use  in  Paris  by  which  al- 
most any  kind  of  wood  of  close  grain  can  be 
made  to  imitate  mahogany  so  closely  as  to  ren- 
der it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  real  and  false  article.  The  wood  is  first 
planed  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  smooth,  and 
is  then  rubbed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Aft- 
erwavd  an  ounce  and  a half  of  dragon’s-blood 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  alcohol,  and  half  that  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  soda,  are  mixed  together  and 
filtered,  and  this  liquid  is  then  rubbed,  or  rath- 
er laid,  on  to  the  wood  with  a soft  brush.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  in  a short  time  the  w'ood 
will  be  found  to  have  the  appearance  of  mahog- 
any. A little  cold-drawn  linseed-oil  will  restore 
the  polish,  which  becomes  dimmed.  It  is  said 
that  this  substitute  is  now  applied  with  success 


in  Paris  to  all  purposes  for  which  mahogany  was 
formerly  used. 

MICROSCOPICAL  COMPOSITION  OP  SLATE. 

Zirkel  has  been  studying  the  microscopic  con- 
stitution of  clay  and  roofing  slate,  and  finds  that 
these  are  not  composed  simply  of  elastic  and  dia- 
litic  mineral  constituents,  nor  of  the  hardened 
and  finely  ground  mud  of  pre-existing  rocks; 
but  that  they  embrace  within  their  texture  mi- 
croscopical crystalline  and  ciystallized  constitu- 
ents which  vary  in  amount,  and  often  play  the 
principal  part  in  the  composition  of  the  strata. 

DANE’S  PUDDLING  FURNACE. 

Iron  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  are  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  the  introduction 
into  Great  Britain  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Dank, 
of  Cincinnati,  by  which  machine  puddling  has 
become  practicable.  Heretofore  the  operation 
of  puddling,  or  the  conversion  of  ores  or  cast 
iron  into  wrought  iron,  has  been  one  so  severe 
and  trying  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
find  hands  willing  to  engage  in  the  work,  and 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  wrought 
iron  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  find  compe- 
tent men  in  sufficient  number  for  the  purpose. 

Numerous  efforts  had  been  made  to  relieve 
iron  manufacturers  from  this  dependence  upon 
manual  labor,  but  without  success ; and  the  an- 
nouncement made  last  autumn  by  Mr.  Dank, 
before  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  that  he  had 
successfully  solved  the  problem,  was  received  at 
first  with  incredulity.  A committee  was,  how- 
ever, appointed  to  proceed  to  Cincinnati  to  ex- 
amine Mr.  Dank’s  furnaces,  w’hich  was  done; 
and  on  their  return  they  reported  that  every 
thing  promised  could  be  accomplished,  and  that 
the  interest  of  the  trade  was  closely  connected 
with  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Dank’s  offers. 

It  is  now  suited  that  two  hundred  furnaces  on 
Mr.  Dank’s  plan  are  to  be  shortly  put  up  in  vari- 
ous districts,  and  that  he  is  to  receive  the  sum  of 
£50,000  as  his  premium,  whether  the  furnace* 
are  in  operation  or  not. 

GENESIS  OP  HIPPOCAMPUa 

Cancstrini,  of  the  University  of  Padua,  has 
lately  discovered  that  the  young  hippocampus, 
or  sea-horse,  a small  fish  well  known  on  our 
coast,  is  provided  writh  a rudimentary  caudal  fin, 
the  adult  lacking  this  appendage,  the  tail  being 
converted  into  a prehensile  organ.  A fossil  fish 
( Calamostomus ),  however,  from  Monte  Bolca, 
agrees  with  the  young  Hippocampus  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  tail,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a ge- 
netical  relationship  between  the  twro  genera.  A 
similar  relation  exists  between  the  genera  Ne- 
rophis  and  Syngnathus  ; the  latter,  the  pipe-fish 
of  our  coast,  being  provided  with  a caudal  fin, 
while  the  former  is  without  it. 

ACTION  OF  THE  MAGNET  ON  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 

Professor  Houston  calls  attention,  in  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Franklin  Institute,  to  the  action  of 
the  magnet  upon  electrical  light,  first  noticed  by 
him  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  upon  the 
rotation  of  light  by  the  magnet.  In  this  he  ap- 
proached a compound  bar  magnet  to  the  light, 
holding  it  with  one  end  pointing  directly  to  the 
arch,  in  a horizontal  plane,  equidistant  between 
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the  carbon  electrodes.  When  the  nearest  end 
of  the  magnet  was  four  inches  from  the  elec- 
trodes, the  light  was  instantly  extinguished. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  he  thinks,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  tendency  of  the  flame 
to  rotate  on  the  approach  of  the  magnet.  This 
might  cause  the  extinguishing  of  the  light  in 
two  ways:  either  by  the  irregularities  on  the 
surface  of  the  carbon  electrodes  offering  greater 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  from 
some  points  than  from  others,  or  by  the  current 
being  unable  to  pass  through  the  greater  dis- 
tance of  the  arched  path  which  is  always  as- 
sumed by  the  light  on  the  approach  of  a magnet. 

Another  assumption /which  is  perhaps  as  prob- 
able as  any,  is  that  on  the  approach  of  the  mag- 
net there  is  a slight  increase  in  the  non-conduct- 
ing power  of  the  medium  between  the  electrodes, 
produced  by  their  polarization,  and  which,  though 
always  acting,  can  only  manifest  itself  in  a strik- 
ing manner  when  the  distance  between  the  elec- 
trodes is  near  a maximum,  and  the  tension  of 
the  current  is  exerted  to  its  utmost  in  passing 
through  the  non-conducting  medium.  This  as- 
sumption of  the  polarization  of  the  medium  be- 
tween the  electrodes,  and  its  consequently  di- 
minished power  of  conducting  the  current,  seems 
to  ^ somewhat  sustained  by  the  fact  that  a pow- 
erful electro-magnet,  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe, 
when  approached  did  not  extinguish  the  light, 
although  it  produced  rotation  of  the  current ; for 
we  may  conceive  that  the  two  poles,  acting  si- 
multaneously on  the  medium,  would  each  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  the  other. 

NEW  MINERALS. 

The  discovery  of  several  new  minerals  has 
lately  been  announced.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Julianite , a species  somewhat  resem- 
bling fahlerz,  occurring  in  small  groups  of  cubic 
crystals  of  a dark  gray  color,  and  containing 
Asa  Cu3  S6,  part  of  the  arsenic  being  replaced  by 
Antimony  and  iron,  and  part  of  the  copper  by 
silver.  The  ore  was  formerly  found  in  the  Frie- 
derike-Juliane  Mine,  at  Iiudelstadt,  in  Silesia. 
Another  species  is  Beyrichite , from  the  Wester- 
wald.  This  occurs  in  groups  of  maculed  prisms, 
of  a lead-gray  color,  with  a faint  metallic  lustre. 
A native  silicate,  hitherto  undescribed,  has  been 
called  Bismuthoferrite  by  FrenzeL  This  occurs 
at  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony.  Other  new  species, 
described  by  Weisbach,  are  Trdgerite  and  Wcd- 
purgine. 

NEW  LACUSTRINE  VILLAGES  ON  LAKE 
BIENNE. 

Nature  records  an  interesting  archceological 
discovery  which  has  recently  been  made  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Bienne,  in  Switzerland. 
The  Swiss  government  has  been  for  a long  time 
endeavoring  to  drain  a considerable  tract  of  land 
between  the  two  lakes  of  Morat  and  Bienne,  but 
in  order  to  do  this  effectually  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  lower  the  level  of  the  latter  by  cut- 
ting a canal  from  it  to  the  lake  of  Neufchatel.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  sluices  were 
opened,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Bienne  al- 
lowed to  flow  into  that  of  Neufchatel.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  level  of  the  Bieler  See  has  fallen 
upward  of  three  feet,  and  this  fall  has  brought  to 
light  a number  of  stakes  driven  flrmly  into  the 
bed  of  the  lake.  This  fact  becoming  known,  a 


number  of  Swiss  arch&ologists  visited  the  spot, 
and  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  soil  round 
these  stakes  to  see  whether  any  remains  of  a 
lacustrine  village,  which  they  suspected  had  been 
raised  upon  them,  could  be  traced.  At  a dis- 
tance of  between  five  and  six  feet  from  the  pres- 
ent bed  of  the  lake  the  workmen  came  upon  a 
large  number  of  objects  of  different  kinds,  which 
have  been  collected,  and  are  at  present  under  the 
custody  of  Dr.  Gross,  of  Locrass.  Among  them 
are  pieces  of  cord  made  from  hemp,  vases,  stags’ 
horns,  stone  hatchets,  and  utensils  used  appar- 
ently for  cooking.  The  most  precious  specimen 
is,  however,  a hatchet  made  of  nephrite.  This 
hatchet  is  sixteen  centimeters  long  by  seven  broad, 
and  is  by  far  the  largest  yet  discovered  in  any 
part  of  Switzerland,  no  other  collection  having  any 
measuring  more  than  eight  centimeters  in  length. 
A quantity  of  the  bones  found  at  the  same  time 
have  been  sent  to  Dr.  Uhlmann,  of  Miinchen- 
buchsee,  and  he  finds  that  they  belong  to  the 
following  animals,  viz.,  stag,  horse,  ox,  wild- 
boar,  pig,  dog,  beaver,  goat,  mouse,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  a number  of  human  bones.  If  the 
level  of  the  lake  continues  to  sink,  it  is  hoped  that 
further  discoveries  will  be  made,  and  the  scien- 
tific world  in  Europe  is  waiting  the  result  of  the 
engineering  operations  with  keen  interest. 

CHANGE  OF  VOLUME  IN  SOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Bolson  has  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  the  results  of  a series  of  exper- 
iments upon  the  change  of  volume  accompanying 
solution,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  general 
conclusions : 

1.  In  every  case  there  is  a diminution  in  vol- 
ume when  an  anhydrous  salt  is  dissolved  in  water; 
that  is,  the  volume  of  the  solution  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  volume  of  the  water  and  salt.  Of  all 
salts  tried,  ammonium  chloride  gives  the  least 
contraction. 

2.  The  first  portions  of  the  anhydrous  salt  cor- 
respond to  the  maximum  of  contraction.  As 
the  strength  of  the  solution  increases,  the  con- 
traction diminishes,  until,  with  very  soluble  salts, 
when  the  solution  is  nearly  saturated,  the  con- 
traction is  almost  insensible. 

3.  Viewed  w ith  regard  to  their  energy  of  con- 
traction, the  substances  experimented  on  may  be 
ranged  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the 
greatest  contraction:  (a.)  With  respect  to  the 
non  - metallic  radicals — carbonates,  sulphates, 
chlorides,  nitrates,  iodides;  (6.)  With  respect 
to  the  metals— iron,  zinc,  copper,  magnesium, 
strontium,  barium,  calcium,  sodium,  lead,  potas- 
sium, ammonium. 

4.  Hydrated  salts  give  far  less  contraction 
than  the  corresponding  anhydrous  salts ; the 
contraction  is  smaller  as  the  number  of  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization  becomes  greater. 

5.  Salts  which  crystallize  in  the  anhydrous 
state  are  those  in  which  the  co-efficient  of  con- 
traction is  smallest. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PLANETS  ON  SUN  SPOTS. 

Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  the  result 
of  investigations  made  by  them  on  planetary  in- 
fluences upon  solar  activity,  and  give  as  one  of 
several  conclusions  reached  that,  in  examining 
the  tables  for  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus, 
they  find  in  them  indications  of  a behavior  of 
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sun  spots  appearing  to  have  reference  to  the 
position  of  these  planets,  and  which  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  for  both.  This  behavior  may 
be  characterized  as  follows:  The  average  size 
of  a spot  would  appear  to  attain  its  maximum 
on  that  side  of  the  sun  which  is  turned  away 
from  Venus  or  from  Mercury,  and  to  have  its 
minimum  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venus  or  of 
Mercury. 

METHOD  OP  REPRODUCING  DRAWINGS. 

Mr.  Renault  announces  a new  process  for  re- 
producing drawings,  which  consists  in  tracing  a 
design  upon  a stout  and  rather  polished  sheet  of 
paper  with  a gummy  ink,  over  which  is  to  be 
shaken  a metallic  powder  like  the  bronze  pow- 
der of  the  arts.  In  this  way  a kind  of  plate  is 
obtained,  by  means  of  which  the  drawing  can  be 
transferred  to  sensitized  paper,  this  being  color- 
ed black  by  the  pulverulent  metal. 

THE  REFRACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

An  elaborate  series  of  observations  has  recent- 
ly been  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, to  settle  the  disputed  question  in  optics 
whether  the  thickness  of  the  object-glass  has  any 
influence  on  the  position  of  a star  seen  through 
it,  in  consequence  of  a change  in  the  aberration 
of  the  light.  It  is  well  known  that  the  refrac- 
tion which  a ray  of  light  undergoes  on  entering 
a medium  depends  on  the  angle  of  incidence,  so 
that  if  it  strike  the  refracting  surface  perpendicu- 
larly, it  will  suffer  no  refraction  at  all.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  stars  appear  displaced  from  their 
true  position  about  twenty  seconds  whenever  the 
earth  in  its  motion  round  the  sun  moves  in  a di- 
rection nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  star. 
The  true  direction  of  the  star  is  then  twenty  sec- 
onds from  the  apparent  direction.  The  disputed 
question  amounts  to  this : in  order  that  a ray  of 
light  from  a star  may  suffer  no  refraction  on  en- 
tering a lens,  must  the  surface  of  the  latter  be 
perpendicular  to  the  true  or  to  the  apparent  di- 
rection of  the  star?  This  question  Professor 
Airy  has  sought  to  answer  by  mounting  a ze- 
nith telescope,  of  w bich  the  entire  tube  between 
the  eye-piece  and  objective  w'as  filled  with  water, 
and  observing  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star  y 
Draconis  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

The  result  was  that  the  apparent  position  of 
the  star  fluctuated  exactly  as  if  there  had  been 
no  water  in  the  telescope,  thus  showing  that  the 
thickness  of  the  object-glass  was  without  influ- 
ence on  the  amount  of  the  aberration.  Applied 
to  the  question  we  have  suggested,  this  proves 
that  to  have  no  refraction  the  surface  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  apparent  and  not  to  the 
true  direction  of  a star.  The  result  is  expected 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  various  questions  of 
the  ethereal  medium,  and  especially  of  its  density 
in  transparent  bodies,  and  of  its  motion  with 
such  bodies. 

MENSBRUGGHE^S  LAW  IN  PHYSICS. 

Professor  Van  der  Mensbrugghe,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent,  has  announced  as  a law  in 
physics  that  each  time  a liquid  of  strong  super- 
ficial tension,  and  containing  gas  in  solution,  is 
brought  into  contact  w’ith  a liquid  of  feeble  ten- 
sion, there  is  a more  or  less  decided  disengage- 
ment of  the  gas  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 

The  accuracy  of  this  proposition  the  author* 


proposes  to  establish  hereafter  in  a special  m^i- 
oir,  and  announces  it  at  present  simply  to  lb- 
cure  priority  of  presentation.  One  illustration 
presented  by  him  is  to  the  effect  that  if  a drop 
of  alcohol  or  of  ether  be  introduced  into  distilled 
water  half  filling  a small  vial  of  one  or  one  and 
a half  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  liquid  agitated, 
a lively  effervescence  will  be  observed  after  the 
agitation.  This  experiment  wras  made  long 
since  by  Duprez,  but  without  any  explanation. 
It  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  effervescence  to 
the  air  introduced  by  the  agitation,  since  the  al- 
cohol and  ether  alone,  or  water  alone,  give  no 
marked  result  in  this  respect.  The  experiment 
succeeds  equally  with  benzine,  sulphide  of  car- 
bon, creosote,  turpentine,  olive-oil,  lavender,  etc. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  shake  the  distilled  water, 
after  having  introduced  a glass  rod  containing  a 
slight  quantity  of  any  fatty  body  whatever,  in 
order  to  perceive  a distinct  disengagement  of 
small  bubbles  of  gas. 

TRANSVERSELY  STRIATED  MUSCULAR  FIBRE 
IN  ACARL 

Mr.  Dali  some  time  ago  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  transversely  striated  muscular  fibre  in 
the  mollusca;  and  w'e  are  informed  by  Flogel 
that  the  same  attribute  applies  to  the  musdfcof 
a species  of  Trombidium , one  of  the  Acdri . 
These  striae  are  very  wide  apart,  each  fibre  ap- 
pearing to  be  composed  of  a semi-fluid  substance, 
which  remains  uncolored  in  perosmic  acid,  and 
is  filled  with  denser  columns,  the  fibrils. 

ACTUAL  SANITARY  VALUE  OF  CHLORALUM. 

Professor  A.  Fleck  has  made  a chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  several  preparations  of  chlora- 
lum,  so  freely  advertised  all  over  the  world  by  an 
English  establishment,  and  finds  reason  to  con- 
sider them  not  only  as  rather  indifferent,  but  as 
even  injurious.  Of  these  preparations  there  are, 
first,  chloralum,  claimed  to  be  the  safest,  most 
inodorous,  and  least  noxious  disinfectant,  and 
used  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy  against 
sore  throat,  diphtheritis,  etc. ; second,  chloralum 
powder,  an  antiseptic,  and  an  astringent  when 
eaten  in  a mixture  w'ith  wheat  flour,  besides  be- 
ing used  as  a disinfectant  for  ships,  stables,  etc. ; 
third,  chloralum  w'ool,  or  wadding,  for  dressing 
wounds,  disinfecting  coffins,  etc.  ; finally,  the  so- 
lution of  chloralum  as  a very  effective  fertilizer, 
for  w'hich  purpose  it  is  absolutely  worthless.  Pro- 
fessor Fleck  finds  chloralum  as  a disinfectant 
even  less  active  than  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina, 
or  sulphate  of  iron,  while  its  price  is  so  exorbi- 
tant that  it  must  be  considered  fraudulent.  As 
a medical  preparation  he  declares  it  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  earnestly  warns  the  public  against 
its  use,  it  being  contaminated  with  lead,  copper, 
etc.,  and  advises  them  not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name  to  chloral  hydrate,  w'ith 
which  it  has  nothing  in  common. 

ACTION  OF  SKIN  IRRITANTS. 

The  experiments  of  Rohrig  and  Zuntz  had 
rendered  it  probable  that  all  irritants  applied  to 
the  skin  exercise  a tissue  change  in  the  body, 
and  as  carbonic  acid  baths  are  recommended  as 
stimulants  to  the  skin,  Paalzow  tested  the  action 
of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  on  rabbits, 
but  found  that  it  neither  increased  the  amount 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  expired  by  rabbits, 
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nor  did  it  redden  the  skin  either  in  them  or  in 
iMn.  He  thinks  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid 
baths,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  carbonic 
acid  dissolved  in  the  water,  is  really  due  to  alka- 
line salts.  On  applying  real  irritants,  such  as 
mustard,  to  the  skin  of  rabbits,  he  found  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  invariably  increased,  often  by  more 
than  one-half;  *.  e.,  tissue  change  in  the  body 
was  rendered  much  more  rapid  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  irritant.  The  relation  between  the 
oxygen  consumed  and  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
was  not  constant. 

MASKELYNE  ON  METEORITES. 

Mr.  Maskelyne,  the  chief  of  the  mineralogical 
department  of  the  British  Museum,  in  a recent 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
meteorites.  According  to  the  lecturer  the  max- 
imum height  at  which  these  have  been  observed 
is  120  miles,  and  their  velocity  from  18  to  34 
miles  a second,  this  resulting  in  great  heat,  in- 
tense light,  and  violent  explosive  force.  The 
heat,  he  thinks,  is  due  to  the  retardation  of  the 
velocity  by  passing  from  a rarer  medium  to  our 
denser  atmosphere.  He  considered  meteorites 
as  belonging  to  three  classes — side  rites  (princi- 
pally iron;,  siderolites  (iron  and  stone),  and 
aerolites  (mostly  stone). 

The  components  of  meteorites  embrace  about 
one- third  of  the  known  elements.  Mr.  Maske- 
lyne considers  meteorites  as  probably  cosmical 
in  their  origin ; their  velocity,  however,  he  thinks 
incompatible  with  a lunar  or  sublunar  origin, 
while  their  chemical  constitution  differs  from 
that  of  the  sun,  as  far  as  at  present  known. 

NOMENCLATURE  OF  OBJECTIVEa 

Dr.  Woodward,  of  the  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum, in  speaking  of  the  nomenclature  of  ach- 
romatic objectives,  and  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope, takes  exception  to  the  method  of  estima- 
ting their  power  by  their  real  or  supposed  agree- 
ment, in  the  amount  of  magnifying,  with  single 
lenses  of  specified  focal  lengths.  Thus,  when 
we  read  of  inch,  half-inch,  and  quarter-inch  ob- 
jectives, we  are  expected  to  understand  combi- 
nations agreeing  in  magnifying  power  with  sin- 
gle convex  lenses  of  the  focal  length  named. 
After  a critical  discussion  of  the  formula  for  ex- 
pressing the  relationship  between  the  distances 
of  the  object  and  the  lenses  to  each  other,  and 
their  magnifying  power,  the  doctor  finds  that  in 
compound  lenses,  instead  of  having  one  value 
for  all  distances,  as  with  the  single  lens,  we  may 
have  as  many  different  values  for  the  principal 
focus  as  there  are  distances  used.  After  a full 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  best  interest  of  makers  and  pur- 
chasers of  instruments  would  be  consulted  if  the 
present  nomenclature  were  abandoned  altogeth- 
er, and  objectives  named  instead  by  their  pre- 
cise magnifying  power  without  eve- pieces  at 
some  selected  distance,  this  to  be  always  explic- 
itly stated. 

ZOLLNER  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  COMETS. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  for  June 
contains  an  abstract  of  a work  recently  published 
by  Professor  Zoilner  upon  the  “Nature  of  Com- 
ets/' in  which,  starting  from  the  well-known  j 


fact  that  water,  mercury,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, even  in  the  solid  state,  give  off  vapor 
of  a certain  amount,  though  of  very  low  ten- 
sion, and  inferring  from  the  characteristic  odors 
of  the  metals  that  they  also,  even  at  very  low 
temperatures,  are  constantly  giving  off  vapor, 
though  of  an  amount  too  small  to  be  recognized 
by  any  of  the  tests  yet  employed  in  science,  it 
follows  that  a mass  of  matter  in  space  will  ul- 
timately surround  itself  with  its  own  vapor,  and 
the  tension  of  the  latter  will  depend  upon  the 
mass  of  the  body — that  is,  upon  its  gravitative 
energy — and  the  temperature.  If  the  mass  of 
the  body  is  so  small  that  its  attractive  force  is  in- 
sufficient to  give  the  enveloping  vapor  its  maxi- 
mum tension  for  the  existing  temperature,  the 
evolution  of  vapor  will  be  continuous  until  the 
whole  mass  is  converted  into  it. 

Then  comes  the  question  whether  a mass  of 
gas  or  vapor  uuder  these  circumstances  would 
be  in  a condition  of  stable  equilibrium.  The 
analytical  discussion  of  this  point  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  empty  and  unlimited  space  a 
finite  mass  of  gas  is  in  a condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  and  must  become  dissipated  by  con- 
tinual expansion  and  consequent  decrease  of 
density.  A necessary  consequence  of  this  result 
is  that  the  celestial  spaces,  at  least  within  the 
limits  of  the  stellar  universe,  must  be  filled  with 
matter  in  the  form  of  gas,  pre-eminently  that  of 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  BEEF  TEA. 

The  authority  of  Gustave  Bunge  is  now  added 
to  the  list  of  those  who  have  taken  ground  against 
the  value  of  beef  tea  and  extracts  of  meat  as  ar- 
ticles of  diet.  He  thinks  the  refreshment  they 
give  is  only  due  to  their  warmth  and  pleasant 
taste,  and  that  their  chief  value  consists  in  en- 
abling a person  to  take  with  appetite  a larger 
amount  of  dry  or  tasteless  food  than  he  could 
otherwise  do.  The  statements  of  Liebig  that 
the  addition  of  meat  extract  to  vegetable  food 
increases  its  nutritive  value,  and  that  the  ex- 
tractive matter  of  meat,  especially  creatine  and 
creatinine,  is  the  material  for  muscular  work, 
have  been  disproved  by  Voit  and  Meissner,  and 
the  idea  that  beef  tea  and  meat  extract  are  ben- 
eficial on  account  of  the  salts  they  contain  is  an 
unlikely  one.  as  these  salts  are  already  present 
in  excess  in  ordinary  food. 

The  suggestion,  however,  that  they  answer  the 
purpose  of  stimulants,  like  coffee,  tea,  and  al- 
cohol, seems  to  be  confirmed  by  experiment. 
Small  doses  of  meat  extract  quicken  the  pulse, 
but  largo  ones  produced  paralysis  of  the  heart 
and  death.  This  action  is  attributed  to  the  pot- 
ash salts  contained  in  the  extract,  as  the  ash 
alone  produced  the  same  effect  as  the  quantity 
of  extract  from  w hich  it  had  been  obtained. 

RELATION  OF  RECENT  NORTH  AMERICAN 
FLORA  TO  ANCIENT. 

The  reports  recently  published  by  Dr.  Hayden 
of  his  explorations  in  Montana  contain  a great 
deal  of  very  valuable  information  bearing  not 
only  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
but  upon  the  geological  changes  through  which 
it  has  passed.  In  an  account  of  the  results  of 
an  examination  of  certain  tertiary  fossil  plants 
collected  by  Dr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Lesquereux,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  remarks  upon  the  typical  analogy 
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of  our  present  flora  with  that  of  the  tertiary. 
This  analogy  he  finds  to  become  more  evident  as 
bis  researches  are  multiplied. 

A large  number  of  the  genera  to  which  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Northern  America  at  present 
belong  have  been  recognized  as  tertiary  fossils. 
Among  these,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned,  are  the  mulberry  (Moms)  and  the  Vir- 
ginia creeper  (Ampelopsis) ; and  among  the  few 
modern  forms  not  yet  detected  in  the  tertiary 
are  Asimina  or  papaw,  the  sEsculus  or  horse- 
chestnut,  the  witch-hazel,  etc.  The  absence 
of  some  genera  may,  however,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  readiness  with  which  their  leaves  become 
decomposed  before  a suitable  cast  can  be  made 
of  them  in  the  muds  into  which  they  fall. 

The  general  similarity  of  the  modern  flora  of 
North  America  to  that  of  its  tertiary  and  even 
cretaceous  deposits,  according  to  M.  Lesque- 
reux,  indicates  a very  ancient  origin  of  the  for- 
mer. The  chain  of  connection,  however,  from 
the  upper  cretaceous  to  the  modem  dates  is  not 
entirely  complete,  there  being  several  important 
links  wanting,  particularly  that  of  the  pliocene 
period.  The  only  locality  of  strata  of  the  later 
age  known  to  Mr.  Lesquereux  is  at  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  on  what  is  called  the  Chalk  Banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  obtained  sundry 
specimens  not  to  be  distinguished  from  living 
species;  among  them  the  live-oak,  chincapin, 
wahoo  elm,  the  winter-berry,  calamus  root,  the 
pecan  nut,  etc. 

INSTANTANEOUS  GALVANIC  LAMP-LIGHTER. 

Dr.  Klinkerfues,  in  Gottingen,  Hanover,  has 
invented  what  he  calls  a hydrostatic  instantane- 
ous galvanic  lamp-lighter,  and  tried  it  on  about 
forty  street  lamps.  The  experiment  was  entire- 
ly successful,  and  a general  introduction  of  the 
apparatus  is  confidently  anticipated. 

SYNTHESIS  OP  ORCINE. 

Messrs.  Vogt  and  Henninger  announce  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  forming  synthetically  the  substance 
known  as  orcine,  the  basis  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  lichens.  Numerous  attempts  have  pre- 
viously been  made  in  vain  to  produce  this  body. 
The  artificial  orcine  appears  to  have  all  the  prop- 
erties of  the  original,  and  its  mode  of  formation 
shows  that  it  is  a diphenol  or  toluene. 

METAMORPHOSES  OP  FROGS. 

Mr.  Jourdain  calls  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists to  the  peculiarities  exhibited  in  the  repro- 
duction of  various  forms  of  frogs,  some  of  these 
having  tadpoles  of  enormous  size,  much  larger 
than  the  adult  which  is  developed  from  them, 
while  others  again  are  scarcely  larger  in  the  tad- 
pole condition  than  afterward.  The  author  com- 
pares the  species  having  the  small  tadpoles  to 
insects  with  incomplete  metamorphosis;  these 
feeding  and  growing  in  a regular  and  gradual 
manner  throughout  their  entire  life,  up  to  the 
time  that  the  adult  acquires  its  normal  and  def- 
inite dimensions,  growing  and  becoming  perfect 
gradually,  like  the  hemiptera.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  very  large  tadpoles.  These,  from 
the  period  of  their  emergence  from  the  egg,  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  quickly  acquire  a considerable 
size,  like  the  caterpillar  of  a butterfly,  to  which 
they  may  be  compared  during  this  first  period, 


which  they  make  use  of  in  acquiring  an  ample 
nutritive  reserve.  In  the  second  period  they 
take  little  or  no  food,  but  the  substance  stored 
is  expended  in  building  up  the  new  structure. 
Their  volume  diminishes,  the  animal  living  and 
feeding  by  the  absorption  of  its  tail  and  the  oth- 
er parts,  which  are  taken  up  or  lose  their  im- 
portance. This  period  the  author  likens  to  the 
pupa  condition  of  insects  with  complete  meta- 
morphosis, the  animal  feeding  upon  substances 
stored  up  by  the  larva. 

CURE  FOR  SCIATICA,  ETC. 

Dr.  Hemy  Lawson,  of  London,  publishes  a 
work  upon  the  cure  of  sciatica,  lumbago,  and 
brachialgia,  in  which  he  gives  the  resnlt  of  ex- 
periments upon  himself  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
I hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  in  curing 
I these  diseases.  For  this  purpose  he  first  in- 
i duces  local  anaesthesia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  part 
affected,  by  means  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  spray 
producer,  with  the  use  of  ether  of  low  specific 
gravity,  and  then  inserting  the  needle  of  the  . 
syringe  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  flesh  of  the 
patient,  he  injects  the  proper  quantity  of  mor- 
phine (in  the  form  of  sulphate,  probably),  to 
the  amount  of  a quarter  or  half  a grain,  or 
more.  The  application  is  to  be  made  as  near 
to  the  seat  of  pain  as  possible,  and  will  almost 
inevitably  be  followed,  in  the  course  of  a few 
minutes,  by  absolute  relief.  Should  the  pain 
recur,  the  remedy  is  to  be  repeated.  This  ap- 
plication may  be  made  quite  close  to  the  same 
spot,  and  every  day  for  a month,  within  a 
radius  of  an  inch  and  a half,  and  in  all  cases  as 
near  the  seat  of  pain  as  possible.  The  pain  dis- 
appears in  a few  minutes,  leaving  a sensation  of 
unutterable  relief  and  quiet. 

CHINESE  CYPRENIDda. 

Dr.  Bleeker,  the  indefatigable  Ichthyologist, 
of  Holland,  has  lately  published  a paper  upon 
the  cyprinoids  of  China.  In  this  he  enumerates 
fifty  species  already  described,  and  adds  to  them 
twenty  from  collections  made  by  Daubiy  and 
the  At>b£  David.  He  is,  however,  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  number  scarcely  embraces  half  of 
the  cyprinoids  actually  belonging  to  the  fresh- 
waters  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  forms  are 
rather  those  of  Japan  and  Europe  than  of  trop- 
ical Asia. 

PROTOXIDE  OF  HYDROGEN  AS  A 
DISINFECTANT. 

According  to  Dr.  Day,  of  Victoria,  the  pro- 
toxide of  hydrogen  may  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage  in  destroying  the  infectious  property 
of  pus  globules,  its  effect  in  cases  of  small-pox 
having  been  very  decidedly  marked. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  GASES  IN  THE 
SWIMMING  BLADDERS  OF  FISHES. 

According  to  Schultze,  the  gases  contained  in 
the  swimming  bladders  of  certain  cyprinoid  fishes 
consist  of  oxygen,  carbonic  add,  and  nitrogen  in 
different  proportions,  the  amount  of  oxygen  nev- 
er exceeding  that  in  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
carbonic  acid  being  always  present.  He  con- 
cludes from  his  experiments  that  in  such  fishes 
the  swimming  bladder  contains  the  ordinary 
gases  found  in  the  expired  air  of  the  lungs  and 
gills. 
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UR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  August. — 
The  election  in  North  Carolina,  August  1 , 
resulted  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  by  a majority 
of  about  *2000.  The  Democrats  elected  five  out 
of  eight  Congressmen,  and  have  a majority  in 
the  State  Legislature. — Political  State  Conven- 
tions have  been  held  as  follows : In  Vermont, 
August  1 , the  Liberal  and  Democratic,  nomina- 
ting A.  B.  Gardner  for  Governor;  in  Florida, 
August  8,  the  Republican,  nominating  O.  B. 
Hart  for  Governor;  in  Maine,  August  15,  the 
Liberal  Republican ; in  Alabama,  August  14, 
the  Republican,  and  August  16,  the  Liberal  and 
Democratic;  in  New  York,  August  21,  the  Re- 
publican, nominating  General  John  A.  Dix  for 
Governor;  in  Georgia,  August  21,  the  Repub- 
lican, nominating  Judge  D.  A.  Walker  for  Gov- 
ernor; in  Connecticut,  August  21,  the  Repub- 
lican; in  Missouri,  August  21,  the  Democratic 
and  Liberal ; in  Tennessee,  August  21,  the  Dem- 
ocratic. 

Judge  Barnard,  of  New  York,  was  convicted 
by  the  Court  of  Impeachment  August  19,  and 
was  removed  and  disqualified  from  holding  office. 

The  Boston  Board  of  Trade  gave  a grand  ban- 
quet to  the  members  of  the  Japanese  embassy 
August  2.  Speeches  were  made  by  Alexander 
H.  Rice,  president  of  the  board,  Secretary  Bout- 
well,  Governor  Washburn,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, and  a poem  written  for  the  occasion  was 
read  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  chief  of 
the  embassy,  Iwakura,  R.  Soogiwoora,  and  Jus- 
sammi  T.  Kido  replied  for  the  embassadors. 

The  total  debts  of  the  States,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  magnitude,  are  as  follows : 

1.  New  York $37,879,380 

2.  Louisiana 30,244,762 

8.  North  Carolina 29,899,646 

4.  Massachusetts 29,560,664 

5.  Pennsylvania 28,656,876 

6.  Alabama 25,181,967 

7.  Missouri 20,869,000 

8.  Georgia 18,267,500 

9.  South  Carolina 15,851,328 

10.  Maryland 12,436,716 

11.  Arkansas 11,200,000 

12.  Ohio 8,838,408 

13.  Maine 7,212,900 

14.  Connecticut 5,769,300 

15.  Florida 5,307,866 

16.  Indiaua 3,937,821 

17.  Texas 3,701,294 

18.  California 3,362,500 

19.  New  Jersey 2,796,200 

20.  Rhode  Island 2,770,000 

21.  Minnesota 2,626,000 

22.  Kentucky 2,692,317 

23.  Michigan 2,298,000 

24.  Wisconsin 2,262,000 

25.  Illinois 2,138,000 

26.  New  Hampshire 1,968,000 

27.  Delaware 1,462,000 

28.  Kansas 1,327,675 

29.  Nevada 760,000 

30.  Vermont 412,000 

31.  Oregon 800,177 

82.  Iowa 800,000 

In  1871-72  the  estimated  value  of  the  imports 
of  general  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York 
was  placed  at  $415,808,912,  an  increase  over 
those  of  last  year  of  nearly  $58,000,000,  and 
over  those  of  the  year  previous  of  $112,000,000. 
The  exports  for  1871-72  amounted  to  only 
$226,062,773. 


The  Catholic  Union  of  New  York,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  el- 
evation of  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  pontificate,  for- 
warded to  the  Holy  Father  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation and  27,500  francs. 

DISASTERS. 

On  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  113  miles 
east  of  Denver,  a passenger  train  ran  through 
the  bridge  over  Coon  Creek  July  29.  Five  per- 
sons were  killed  and  six  wounded. 

The  raft  boat  James  Malvern  exploded  her 
boiler  just  above  M ‘Gregor,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, July  30.  Of  the  twenty-five  persons  on 
board  only  ten  were  saved. 

A disastrous  oil  conflagration  occurred  at  Hun- 
ter's Point,  Long  Island,  July  30. 

OBITUARY. 

A.  W.  Randall,  ex-Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, died  at  Elmira,  New  York,  July  25,  aged 
fifty- three. 

Commodore  William  C.  Nicholson  died  at 
Philadelphia  J uly  25,  aged  seventy-three. 

Simeon  Lei  and,  the  well-known  hotel  proprie- 
tor, died  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  August  3, 
aged  fifty-six. 

Jesse  Olney,  the  geographer,  died  at  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  July  30,  aged  seventy-four. 

EUROPE. 

The  British  Ballot  bill  received  the  assent  of 
the  Queen  on  July  18.  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  Queen  August  10. 

The  repeal  by  the  British  Parliament  of  the 
Anti-Processions  act  led  to  riotous  demonstra- 
tions on  a large  scale  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  com- 
mencing August  16,  and  reaching  such  propor- 
tions that  the  city  had  to  be  placed  under  mar- 
tial law. 

Mile.  Christine  Nilsson  was  married  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  July  27,  to  M.  Rouzaud,  of  Par- 
is. Her  wedding  presents  amounted  in  value 
to  £12,000. 

The  French  National  Assembly  takes  a recess 
from  August  3 to  November  1 1 . 

Six  hundred  Communist  prisoners,  who  since 
their  conviction  have  been  incarcerated  in  the 
military  prison  on  the  island  of  Aix,  sailed,  Au- 
gust 9,  on  the  transport  Garonne  for  New  Cale- 
donia, where  they  are  to  serve  out  the  sentences 
imposed  upon  them. 

Adolph  Gucroult,  the  editor  of  the  Opinion 
Nationale , one  of  the  most  powerful  liberal  jour- 
nals of  Paris,  died  July  21. 

Francois- Louis  Philippe  Marie  d’Orleans, 
Duke  of  Guise,  second  son  bf  the  Due  d’Au- 
male,  died  at  Paris  July  25,  aged  eighteen. 

A special  dispatch  from  Madrid  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  says  King  Amadeus  has  not — as  re- 
ported by  telegraph  from  that  city — signed  a de- 
cree providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  document 
which  he  has  signed  is  simply  a code  of  rules 
providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  Cortes  in  1869,  making  preparations  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Spanish  colonies. 

Emil  Gustave  Devrieul,  the  great  German  act- 
or, died  at  Dresden  August  6,  aged  sixty-nine. 
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AT  a dinner-table  in  Washington  recently  the 
conversation  took  a religious  turn  (two  min- 
isters being  present),  and  the  introduction  of  sin 
into  the  world  and  the  responsibility  of  Adam 
and  Eve  for  the  short-comings  of  this  genera- 
tion were  discussed.  A very  liberal  gentleman 
remarked  that  he  did  not  believe  in  saddling  our 
sins  upon  our  first  parents.  To  this  a minister 
assented,  but  at  the  same  time  reiterated  the  old 
story  about  the  fall  of  man.  Whereupon  an 
other,  of  worldly  mind,  remarked  that  while  it 
might  not  be  exactly  just  to  hold  them  directly 
responsible,  yet,  if  the  story  as  told  be  true,  we 
ought  certainly  to  put  in  a claim  for  consequaitial 
damages . 


In  Colorado  poets  seem  to  be  a natural  out- 
cropping of  the  soil,  though  at  present  the  growth 
seems  imperfect.  Imagination  is  largely  devel- 
oped, though  with  some  deficiency  in  the  sphere 
of  accuracy,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  sobriety  of 
statement.  We  take  the  following  from  a local 
paper.  Perhaps  it  is  slightly  high-falutin’  as  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  that  will  be  pardoned : 

Is  it  where  the  cabbages  grow  so  fast 
That  they  burst  with  a noise  like  the  thunder’s  blast? 
Is  it  where  through  the  rich  deep  mellow  soil 
The  beets  grow  down  as  if  boring  for  oil? 

Is  it  where  the  turnips  arc  hard  to  beat, 

And  the  cattle  grow  fat  on  nothing  to  eat  ? 

Is  it  where  each  irrigating  sluice 
Is  fed  by  water-melon  juice? 

Is  it  where  every  thing  grows  to  such  monstrous  size 
That  the  biggest  stories  appear  like  lies? 

Tell  me,  in  short— I would  like  to  know— 

Is  this  wondrous  land  called  Colorado  ? 

You’re  right,  old  boy,  it  is ! 

They  have  in  New  Orleans  a gentleman  of 
color  who  is  fond  of  writing  his  name  in  conspic- 
uous places,  who  was  told  by  a German  fellow- 
citizen  that  he  did  not  spell  it  correctly. 

“ ‘Thomas,’  not  ‘Tomes,’  ” said  his  inform- 
ant, “is  the  right  way  to  spell  your  name.” 

“I  understand  all  ’bout  dat,”  said  the  darky; 
“ but  you  ought  to  know  dat  de  ’Merican  lan- 
guage is  very  unregular,  an’  dere  is  mo’  dan 
one  right  way  to  spell  a man’s  name  in  dis 
country.” 

There  are  certain  families  in  which  certain 
characteristics  seem  to  pervade  all  the  various 
members.  The  Adams  family  have  for  four 
generations  run  to  statesmanship;  the  Bayard 
family  have  for  two  or  three  generations  had  a 
vested  interest  in  the  United  States  Senatorship 
from  Delaware.  In  banking  and  money  pur- 
suits family  names  are  handed  down  for  centu- 
ries. In  New  York  there  is  one  family  that  is 
conspicuous  for  the  success  and  magnitude  of 
its  operations — the  Schells.  Augustus  Schell, 
formerly  collector  of  the  port,  and  Grand  Sa- 
chem of  Tammany,  is  a prominent  figure  and 
figurer  in  the  leading  railroad  corporations  of 
the  country,  and  a man  whose  wealth  is  counted 
by  millions.  Robert  Schell’s  name  is  less  fre- 
quently in  print,  but  he  is  a man  of  fortune,  made 
by  himself.  Edward  Schell  is  connected  with  a 
number  of  savings-banks,  life-insurance  and  oth- 
er financial  institutions,  and  a gentleman  of 
wealth.  Richard  Schell  is  one  of  the  best  known 


business  men  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  largest 
operators  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Wall  Street 
To  him  millions  are  as  dollars  to  most  people, 
and  whether  a transaction  result  in  gain  or  loss 
is  to  him  a matter  of  philosophic  indifference. 
Apropos  of  this  enviable  temperament  a charac- 
teristic story  is  told  of  “Uncle  Richard,”  as  he 
is  pleasantly  called  by  his  friends.  At  Saratoga 
last  summer  he  was  one  day  recounting  to  a few 
listeners  some  of  his  operations,  including  a little 
one  of  $5,000,000  in  a single  stock  speculation. 

“ Don’t  these  tremendous  operations  affect  your 
sleep,  Mr.  Schell  ?”  asked  a fascinating  widow. 

“Why,  yes,”  replied  Mr.  Schell,  in  his  quiet 
way,  “ they  do  sometimes  affect  my  sleep.  When 
I’m  in  some  of  these  big  operations  I frequently 
sleep  all  day  /” 

That  is  the  way  it  troubles  him. 

Telegraphy  is  death  on  verbosity.  (Good 
proverb  that!)  In  Texas  they  simmer  it  down 
to  vowels.  Specimen  : A man  in  a certain  neigh- 
borhood who  had  lost  a valuable  mare  received, 
per  wire,  the  following  dispatch : “ Mare  here. 
Come  get  her.  Thief  hung.” 


This  from  a city  friend : 

Not  long  since  the  writer  had  occasion  to  call 

on  the  Rev.  Mr.  I , of  this  city.  On  ringing 

the  bell  an  Irish  servant  put  in  an  appearance, 
when  the  following  colloquy  ensued : 

“ Is  the  Rev.  Mr.  I at  home?” 

“No,  Sir;  he’s  attindin’  a widdin’.” 

“ Can  you  tell  me  when  I can  see  him  ?” 

“ Sure,  Sir,  he’s  another  funeral  to  attind  right 
afther,  and  I don’t  know  whin  he'll  be  home, 
Sir.”  

A friend  says : Going  to  Cape  May  the  other 
day,  I 6a w a young  man  leaning  over  the  railing 
of  the  upper  deck,  and  with  considerable  violence 
giving  to  the  winds  and  the  sea  the  contents  of 
his  stomach.  Just  at  this  juncture  one  of  the 
boat  officials,  walking  briskly  by,  asked,  in  a pat- 
ronizing manner,  “ Sick,  Sir?” 

“ You  don’t  suppose  I’m  doing  this  for  fun, 
do  you?”  said  the  poor  fellow,  indignantly,  as 
soon  as  he  could  recover  his  breath. 

A country  physician,  with  a keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ludicrous  side  of  his  practice,  tells 
the  following : 

I was  called  to  the  Cross  Roads  the  other  day 
to  see  Mrs.  Watson,  who  enjoys  the  singular 
reputation  of  not  living  amicably  with  her  hus- 
band’s relatives.  I found  my  patient  in  bed, 
but  on  examining  into  the  symptoms  was  puz- 
zled to  make  out  a diagnosis. 

“Mrs.  Watson,”  said  I,  “I  can’t  make  out 
that  you’re  much  sick.” 

“Well,  doctor,”  said  she,  drawing  a long  sigh, 
“it’s  trouble,  I suppose,  more’n  any  thing  else. 
You  know  what  his  folks  is.  I ain’t  nothin’  agin 
him  in  partikeler — but  his  folks  /” 

Brother  Kale  was  a famous  exhorter  in  the 
“Squedunk  meetin’-house,”  and  held  his  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  a weakness  for  which  he  was  no- 
torious— viz.,  a difficulty  in  speaking  the  truth, 
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had  on  :i  Mi !»>  fo/ifc  Wt/?.*;  and  wupiTiii* 

with  br;t*«  twjtfon*:,  1 Oui>  Lm»t  (fa  « fouA-  whisper).  “Johnnie,  my  *i»u,  who  is  that,  gen- 
took  it;td?;..aiultfouiTa.\;t|ei7jj-ib  v’* 
peace  in  fan 

minuter V\ *>  v r c'  • t ; ?‘s ' \ 

The  ahoyi*  3f|i»Hti‘U 
bet  tig  dsUveiid  nith 


; • • . *op*-rsj>ire<boi  uithorw?  rfhjtuty).  KK  Mother,  hereV  tlie 

hlil  nffar^  tfm  t^rs SvXijfat ; 

Old  Indy,  ignoring  the  bill  of  fare,  stpdfc  bditehceiHly  on  the  waiter,  and 
......  Afa  to  loud,  high  key  remarks,  A 4 Believe  Til  take  sonfa fresh  w**t*  I ainT 

greiU  mnuKnv  proved  none  since  I was  down  to  IlamialiW,  n 

A.  few  tion  of  Prince  A leads  . of  Russia  at  Topeka,,  ae- 
~,  still  cording  to  a local  sheet,  a certain  young  lady 
l was  the  cynosure  of  oil  exv?  as  she  promenaded. 
u4diien  I ” leaning  heavily  upon  the  cork:  Clipper’  of  a 'Hus- 
J&n  county  whose  breast  looked  like  the  shop- 
window  of  a tin  >fa}p,  glftifafag  u*  it  >riw  with 


a decided  Rueceftf*  7f 

and  Bf p titer  hfaje  rose  m an  exttpner. 

Avetvks  4\?tki%  how«v,ex*,  »;be  K»v;  Mr.  W- 
p reaching  ugnitt  it:  worhHfaes*,  leveled  hija  great 
giiits^guiiiH  fAslHofiabie  dreeing, 
iboutnd  Brother  &Xfa,  yw  the  minister  took  his 
xaiit  ‘VcVmen/V*npi  |je,  mini . in  his  place,  j wi 

nnd’  tei  ^....,  _ _ . . ^ . 

a*.  tV*  nflesri  fold  yon  before  when  l Lgtugeons  pHrufdicmhiia  df  jv 4>dlar  srom  JJjsf 
wm  under  non viclioit  of  sin r and  finally  got  re*  j fair  ctfaipiiufau  > fvfac  .w*fa:  fashed  with  exeiuK 
hgiou,;  1 Imdii'i  a coat  tv  thy-  back  I”  ’>  j meat  and ~ ^ V t>lpbm  ot  Vomit,  ami  her  hy}* 
The  youitge*  ntemhers  of  the  flock,  could  noli  fairly  flashed  \vuh  meri-juauu  a ad  hcUadoonu  m 
help  ;cbu*i}mf ihg  notes  n>>  they  cmrte  out  of  meet*  ! she  linmuetl  to  Vftfe  #>| § "zta.ib'hAK- 
h/g^  iUKi  the  -hmdr  could  tell ^kem  which  ; svllables  of  the  coutu. " 
r»d‘*y  to  bcljcvf;,  | _ — 

7^/viv--/,^V  ‘ — 7 j Tftt  ittemfiers  of  ft-eeyfab  Bihle-'cfaM  In 

•'  1h  ihp..^ir/enil£'  way. we  d©  .not  tememb^r  in  Baltimore  wkn&  rciT«ntiy  stu dying  8t>  P^ulV 
Iujvc ’burjr  4ny  thing  Niter  rhau  this,  which,  we  rdktchlewi  twle«  for  Chtivifau  Uung,  fa  ffa- 
■•■  I'corn  % juraii^fatfadl  nf  Massachusetts,  ujutn*,  xii.  The  <{net?ti0n  ium  ask'^i  by  th& 

Thu  ciidiir  had  feuu  d rronCesi  betn^on  iia  ft«f-  pennterudsnt  t 

tuid  i»  cin;.(;tjrt.  wpi*m,  fa  wjiich  Uie  fatier  wub  “Wlfat  faotto  in  iu  he  adopted  when  siriui&c™ 
Idli.ed fond;  and  this  recalled  are  to  bejenteruufaeiV'^’  '*  , ; ' ^ 

an  anuedofa  of  a !i«lo  Irpy  witii  law  at  ond  end  j The  correct'  niisiVer,  pf  course,  is,,  “’  Given  fio 
uf  hisn  and  foe  at  ylfa  other,  who  ►aid  Uuu  he  i hospiraliiy bat  one  irutnr.  Ir* Jy  held  the  opin- 
loteil  bin  nuuhur  best,  hut  in  a ^miighb-ont  husk-  ion  that  it  should  he  " P»usf<<  in  tribulation." 
in-*  iuaneh  httVl  bet  m hiF  nmtt.  — — ^ 

— WriDris^het^  i«  this  M*ctfan  of  tbo  Atate-tiiAt 
tk  thl«  wise  datk  liUsVaess  m$ia%  bus  hot  heard  of  Chpoifa  fchrmerly  com- 

w hose  ! * hruiio  is  with  the  ^iing  jwfnVr  udvor-  mruadgrof  ;t  ernft  on  the  Jiud^oh,  and  aftemutd 
dsv.  'a  woiidertid  cosmetic : ” Uum?g  the  rcccp-  far  several  year*  super  in  Lumlent  of  one  of  the 
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railways  terminating  at  Troy  ? It  came  to  pass 
that  on  a certain  day  some  cattle  belonging  to 
a farmer  named  John  Innis  jumped  the  fence 
belonging  to  the  railroad  company,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  graze  along  the  track.  Soon  a train 
came  thundering  by,  and  one  of  their  number, 
not  having  the  fear  of  cars  before  his  eyes,  was 
“sent  to  grass.”  Thereupon  Mr.  Innis  pro- 
ceeded to  Troy  to  interview  Captain  T and 

get  pay  for  the  defunct  animal.  After  some  par- 
leying, terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  captain, 
better  as  a superintendent  than  as  a grammarian, 
filled  out  a voucher  thus : 

The Railroad 

To  John  Innis,  Dr. 

To  Killing  Bull  to  date $30  00 

And  thus  the  slaughter  was  atoned. 

In  the  succinct  statement  of  an  obvious  fact 
commend  us  to  the  able  editor  of  California,  i 
Here,  for  example,  is  a plain,  simple  statement,  I 
so  evidently  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  so  \ 
instructive  that  the  Eastern  reader  will  not  fail 
to  appreciate  it : “A  number  of  sheep  on  Pat- 
ton's ranch,  north  of  the  American,  were  not 
sheared  last  fall,  and  hence  their  fleece  is  very 
long.  During  the  fall  it  got  very  dirty,  and 
probably  grass  and  other  seeds  fell  into  it.  At  ' 
all  events,  since  rain  commenced  to  fall,  grass,  j 
with  blades  say  two  inches  long,  is  growing  lux-  j 
uriantly  out  of  the  wool,  and  the  sheep  travel  j 
about  earning  their  pastures  upon  their  backs. 
Any  grass  which  the  sheep  itself  can  not  reach  I 
a friend  is  allowed  to  nibble,  and  he  or  she  re-  ■ 
ciprocates.  We  haven't  seen  the  sheep  ourselves 

A gentleman  in  Maine,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching caving  in  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  elevation  of  the  rights  of  woman,  suggests 
that  the  coming  obituary  will  be  phrased  some- 
thing in  this  style : “ Died,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  John  Smith,  husband  of  the  Hon. 
Jane  Smith,  at  her  residence  in  Franklin.  Mr.  1 
Smith  was  a meek  and  quiet  husband,  beloved  ! 
for  the  graces  of  a cultivated  nature.  He  ex-  ! 
celled  in  the  domestic  virtues.  As  a cook  he  j 
was  surpassed  by  few ; as  a nurse  he  was  equaled 
by  none.  ” 

The  inclosed  reply  to  a request  from  a legal 
firm  in  this  city  for  a list  of  attorneys  from  a 
Missouri  official,  though  not  first  class  for  or- 
thography and  grammar,  contains  a moral  at  its 
close  that  seems  to  fit  the  case : 

Mr.  H.  C.  U ; 

Deb  Sir,— There  is  no  attorney  at  law  in  this  Coun- 
ty. There  has  bin  four  that  has  tryed  it  awhile  twTo 
of  them  Starved  out  the  third  one  ran  of  without  pay- 
ing his  Bord,  the  fourth  one  w as  the  Charpest  he  Stole  i 
a suit  of  close,  and  ten  dollars  in  Cash  and  left  for  I 
parts  un  known.  This  account /or  Carter  County  Bonds  I 
being  at  pare.  Yours  Truly 

Casts*  Cocntt,  Musotrmi,  July  16,  >72. 

How  about  this  ? 

An  Otsego  farmer,  speaking  of  his  clergy- 
man, whose  sermons  lacked  point,  said,  “Ah, 
yes,  he’s  a good  man ; but  he  will  rake  with  the 
teeth  upwrard.” 

From  Athol,  Massachusetts,  we  hear  of  a good 
Methodist  parson,  somewhat  eccentric,  and  an 
excellent  singer.  Sunday  after  Sunday  his  rich 


[ voice  came  from  the  pulpit  “with  the  spirit  and 
the  understanding.”  Not  so  at  the  other  end 
l of  the  church,  where,  with  abundance  of  spirits 
there  was  lamentable  lack  of  the  other  virtue. 
In  fact,  the  singing  was  simply  execrable.  The 
good  brother  finally  could  endure  it  no  longer, 

( and  exclaimed, 

! “Brothers  and  sisters,  I wish  those  of  yon 
who  cant  sing  would  wait  until  you  get  to  the 
celestial  regions  before  you  try.” 

The  hint  was  a success. 

In  the  early  ministry  of  the  same  clergyman  ii 
was  customary'  to  look  after  delinquent  parish- 
ioners who  failed  to  attend  church  regularly. 
The  young  divine  had  occasion  to  make  such  a 
parochial  call.  He  found  Uncle  John  down  in 
his  meadow  getting  the  hay. 

“Well,  Uncle  John,  I find  you  absent  from 
church.” 

“ Yees,  yees,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Why  do  you  not  come?”  gently  insinuated 
the  parson. 

“ I dunno  care  to”  (growing  uneasy). 

“But  why,  I insist?”  (growing  excited). 

“Well,  parson,  I mean  no  offense  to  ye.  Sir” 
(hesitating),  “ but  your  preaching  seems  to  me 
like  medder  hay,  and  putty  poor  medder  at 
that.” 

Quite  affecting  is  the  following,  taken  from 
the  obituary  column  of  the  Cleveland  Hemald 
of  July  2,  1872: 

Thanks  to  all  those  friends  who  attended  the 
fnneral  of  our  beloved  son  and  brother,  August  Rhode, 
who  got  kilted  by  another  person. 

Tire  Mocrn'ixq  Family. 

August,  it  appears,  entered  into  an  affray,  and 
the  subsequent  proceedings  eventuated  in  his 
demise. 

We  have  a fresh  anecdote  of  Elliston,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  actors  of  England  a hundred 
years  ago.  When  scarcely  eighteen  be  was  one 
day  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
hostess  of  a tavern  at  Wapping,  with  whom  he 
was  smitten.  An  alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and  as 
it  w as  necessary  to  conceal  young  Robert  William, 
he  was  placed  in  a hasped  chest.  Five  minutes 
passed ; still  the  noise  continued — nay,  increased. 
He  tried  to  raise  the  lid,  but  she  had  prudently 
fastened  it.  He  listened : the  confusion  in  the 
house  became  more  evident.  He  could  hear  per- 
sons running  to  and  fro ; he  heard  the  drippings 
of  water.  All  considerations  but  those  of  person- 
al safety  vanished.  He  sought  writh  all  his  might 
to  extricate  himself — in  vain ; frightful  thoughts 
of  being  burned  alive  flashed  through  his  mind. 
“At  last,”  to  use  his  owm  words,  “1  had  nothing 
for  it  but  patience  and  prayer.” 

“Prayer!”  exclaimed  his  hearer:  “you  should 
have  said  repentance  also.  ” 

“ Sir,”  he  replied,  “ I did  not  pray  directly  for 
myself,  but  that  those  who  were  endeavoring  to 
subdue  the  fire  might  be  induced  to  take  care  of 
the  furniture.” 

EUiston’s  flame  went  out  with  the  fire,  and  he 
went  to  that  tavern  no  more. 

The  gentleman  who  has  made  the  following 
compilation  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
presenting  it  as  a humorous  production,  but  as 
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something  that  may 
be  quite  new  to  the 
readers  of  the  Draw- 
er: The  Bible  con- 
tains 3,586,489  let- 
ters, 773,692  words, 

31,473  verses,  1189 
chapters,  and  66 
books.  The  word 

and  occurs  46,277 
times.  The  word 

Lord  occurs  1 855 

times.  The  word 

reverend  occnrs  but 
once,  which  is  in 
the  9 th  verse  of  the 
1 1 1th  Psalm.  The 
middle  verse  is  the 
8th  verse  of  the 
118th  Psalm,  The 
21st  verse  of  the  7th 
chapter  of  Ezra  con- 
tains all  the  letters 
in  the  alphabet  ex- 
cept the  letter  j. 

The  finest  chapter 
to  read  is  the  26th 
chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The 
19th  chapter  of  2d 
Kings  and  the  37th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  are 
alike.  The  longest 
verse  is  the  9th  verse 
of  the  8th  chapter  of 
Esther.  The  short- 
est verse  is  the  35th 
verse  of  the  1 1th 
chapter  of  St.  John. 

The  8th,  loth,  21st,  and  31st  verses  of  the  107th 
Psalm  are  alike.  Each  verse  of  the  13Cth  Psalm 
ends  alike.  There  are  no  words  or  names  of 
more  than  six  syllables. 


I UO TS  NCVK  a IT  bUOU  IO<n.<bUVKH« 


It  is  pleasant  to  become,  a parent ; twice  as 
pleasant,  perhaps,  to  be  blessed  with  twins;  but 
when  it  comes  to  triplets  we  are  a little  dubious. 
Now  there  dwells  in  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin, 
a worthy  German,  who  a few  years  ago  was  pre- 
sented by  his  wife  with  a son.  Hans  said  to  her, 

“Katrine,  dat  ish  goot." 

A couple  of  years  later  the  good  w oman  placed 
before  his  astonished  gaze  a bouncing  pair  of 
twins. 

*4  Veil/’  said  linns,  “ dat  vash  petter  ash  der 
oder  dime ; I trinks  more  ash  ten  glass  peer  on 
dat.” 

But  the  good  woman  next  time  gave  birth  to 
triplets,  and  that  made  him  “sbpoke  rait  his 
moot  shust  a liddle.” 

“Mein  Gott,  Katrine!  vat  ish  do  matter  on 
you?  Petter  you  shtop  dis  pizne&s  Yore  der 
come  more  ash  a village  full.  I gots  nutf  mit 
such  foolishness  P‘ 

No  later  returns  have  been  received. 


The  State  of  New  York,  appreciating  at  their 
just  value  the  brilliant  services  of  that  brave  old 
German,  Baron  Steuben,  in  the  Revolution,  do 
nated  him  a township  of  land  in  Oneida  in  con- 
sideration thereof.  He  built  a comfortable  dwell- 
ing-house near  the  centre  of  the  township,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence.  Settlers  came  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  after  a while  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  a school-house.  Entering  into 
the  plan  with  alacrity,  he  proffered  a site  for  the 
nursery  of  learning  near  his  own.  house.  It  was 
suggested  that  he  might  be  disturbed  and  an- 
noyed by  the  noise  and  pranks  of  the  children. 

“ what  do  I care  for  that  ? 


“ llagel ! ,?  said  he, 
f want  to  sec  the  little  devils  fight  !*’ 

Of  Scotland’s  great  preacher,  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Macleod.  the  following  is  told:  In  visiting 
his  Dalkeith  parishioners  to  say  farewell  be  called 
on  otic  of  those  sharp-tongued  old  ladies  whose 
privileged  gibes  have  added  so  much  to  the  treas- 
ury of  Scottish  humor.  To  her  he  expressed  his 
4 egret  at  leaving  his  friends  at  Dalkeith,  but 
stated  that  he  considered  his  invitation  to  Glas- 
gow in  the  light  of  “a  call  from  the  Lord.” 

“Ay.  ay/’  was  the  sharp  response;  “but  if 
the  Lord  hadna  called  you  to  a betrer  steepen d, 
it  might  hue  been  lang  gin  ye  had  heard  him!" 


Every  body  is  supposed  to  have  heard  of  Dan 
Bromley,  editor  of  the  Hartford  Post.  He  is  a 
scholar,  a gentleman,  a man  of  sense  and  wit, 
and  something  of  a wag  besides.  After  his  re- 
t urn  from  California  he  wrote  a lecture,  chiefly 
on  the  wonders  of  Yosemite  Valley.  The  pa- 
per was  carefully  prepared,  arid  attracted  un- 
common attention  wherever  it  was  delivered. 
He  read  it  before  a large  audience  in  a church  in 
New  Haven.  The  New  Haven  postmaster,  a 
keen,  sharp  man,  a wonderfully  effective  politi- 
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cian,  and  a warm  friend  cf  Bromley,  was  greatly 
edified  by  the  production.  Congratulating  the 
lecturer  upon  his  success  as  the  crowd  was 
dispersing,  the  postmaster  observed  that  there 
was  one  drawback — he  only  heard  imperfectly. 
Bromley  thought  he  spoke  loud  enough  for  the 
size  of  the  church. 

“ Didn’t  you  see  me  hold  my  hand  up  to  my 
ear,  thus  ?”  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

“Thunder!”  said  Dan,  “I  thought  it  was 
your  ear.” 


How  expressive,  this,  of  the  feast  of  a Legis- 
lative delegation  at  a railroad  dinner  given  re- 
cently in  Indiana : “ The  delegation  set  at  two 
p.m.  ; they  upset  at  five!” 


There  are  all  sorts  of  versions,  Latin  and 
French,  of  “Old  Grimes,”  but  we  do  not  re- 
member to  nave  seen  a Latin  rendering  of  “Roy’s 
Wife”  until  a few  days  since  in  an  English  pa- 
per devoted  to  matters  antiquarian.  The  orig- 
inal song,  written  by  Mrs.  Grant  in  1745,  was 
as  follows : 

Roy’s  wife  of  Aldivalloch  I 
Roy’s  wife  of  Aldivalloch! 

Wot  ye  how  she  cheated  me 

As  I cam  o'er  the  braes  of  Balloch? 

She  vowed,  she  swore  she  wad  be  mine, 

She  said  she  lo’ed  me  best  of  onle; 

But  ah!  the  fickle,  faithless  quean, 

She's  ta’en  the  carle  and  left  her  Johnnie. 

Oh,  she  was  a cautie  quean ! 

Weel  could  she  dance  the  Highland  walloch. 

How  happy  I,  had  she  been  mine, 

Or  I’d  been  Roy  of  Aldivalloch! 

Her  hair  sae  fair,  her  een  sae  dear, 

Her  wee  bit  mou’  sae  sweet  and  bonnie: 

To  me  Bhe  ever  will  be  dear, 

Though  she's  forever  left  her  Johnnie. 

The  Latin  version  of  this,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Lindsay  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  runs  thus  : 

Rubri  uxor  Aldivallls! 

Rubri  uxor  Aldivallls! 

Scisne  qu&  decepit  me 

Colies  cum  transirem  Ballis? 

Vovlt  ac  juravit  111a 
Meam  semper  se  futuram; 

Sed  vae  mihi ! virgo  levia 
latum  prae  me  legit  furem. 

Optime  saltavit  virgo 
Lietiorem  numquam  malles; 

O utinam  fuisset  mea, 

Aut  ego  Ruber  Aldlvallis! 

Oculos  nitentes  habet, 

Osque  pulchrum  ut  Diane; 

Semper  mihi  cara  erit, 

Quamvis  perfida  JoannL 

There  is  a certain  grim  humor  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  following  testamentary  document  of 
a Capuchin  monk,  quite  unusual  in  a clergyman. 
It  is  copied  from  the  Paris  Gaulois.  This  monk, 
well  known  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  where 
he  fed  nearly  one  hundred  poor  persons  by  alms 
collected  by  him  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
left  as  his  whole  inheritance  his  breviary,  frock, 
cord,  a volume  by  M.  Thiers,  and  a wallet. 
Among  his  papers  was  found  the  following  sin- 
gular will:  “I  bequeath,  first,  to  the  Abbd 
Michaud  my  breviary,  because  he  does  not  know 
his  own  ; second,  to  M.  Jules  Simon  my  frock, 
to  hide  his  shame ; third,  to  M.  Gambetta  my 
cord,  which  will  prove  useful  one  day  round  his 
neck ; fourth,  to  M.  Thiers  his  own  work,  that 


he  may  read  it  over  again ; and  fifth,  to  France 
my  wallet,  because  she  may  shortly  have  occa- 
sion for  one  to  collect  alms.” 


Concerning  advertisements,  it  may  interest 
readers  of  the  Drawer  to  know  that  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  any  advertisement  being 
inserted  in  any  newspaper  prior  to  the  year  1648. 
The  first  advertisement  which  antiquarians  have 
been  able  to  discover  was  printed  in  that  year  in 
the  Mer curias  Eleneticus , and  is  as  follows : 

The  reader  is  desired  to  peruse  A*  Sermon  Enti- 
tuled  A Lookino-glasse  for  Levellers,  Preached  at  SL 
Peters , Pan  lea  Wharf,  on  Sunday  Sep.  24. 1648  by  Paul 
Knell,  Mr.  of  Arts.  Another  Tract  called  A Reflex 
upon  our  Reformers,  with  a Prayer  for  the  Parliament. 

And  the  following,  two  weeks  later,  published 
October  18,  1648 : 

The  Reader  is  desired  to  take  notice  of  two  Bookes 
newly  printed  and  published.  One  is  Anti-Merlinas, 
or  a Confutation  of  Mr.  William  Lillies  Predictions  for 
this  yeare  1648.  The  other  A Breefe  discourse  of  the 
present  Miseries  of  the  Kingdome,  Ac. 


At  an  early  day  the  bar  of  Buffalo  was  made 
up  of  every  variety  of  legal  ability,  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  men  of  wit  and  humor.  Judge 
Stryker,  who  was  on  the  Common  Pleas  bench, 
was  an  accomplished  jurist,  with  a high  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  his  position.  Old  Mr.  Root,  a 
relative  of  the  well-known  Erastus  Root,  prac- 
ticed occasionally  in  the  court.  He  was  a man 
of  genius  and  a good  lawyer,  but  occasionally  he 
got  a little  elevated  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  when  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 
One  day  he  was  specially  oblivious  of  the  propri- 
eties, and  kept  constantly  interrupting  the  judge 
with  irrelevant  remarks. 

“ Sit  down,  Mr.  Root,”  said  the  judge,  with 
a frown  of  judicial  severity. 

Down  he  sat,  but  popped  up  again  imme- 
diately. He  was  again  ordered  to  take  his  seat. 
This  was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  whep  the 
judge  sternly  exclaimed, 

“ Sit  down,  Mr.  Root,  and  stay  there.  You 
are  drunk !” 

“ I will  cheerfully  obey  your  honor,”  said  the 
offender,  “inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  correct 
judgment  rendered  by  the  Court  this  term.” 

The  following  “Song  in  Praise  of  Tobacco” 
occurs  in  an  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled 
“Le  Prince  d’Amour,  or  the  Prince  of  Love, 
with  a Collection  of  several  Ingenious  Poems  and 
Songs,  by  the  Wits  of  the  Age.  London,  1660 

To  feed  on  flesh  is  gluttony— 

It  maketh  men  fat  like  swine ; 

But  is  not  be  a frugal  man 
That  on  a leaf  can  dine  ? 

He  needs  no  linen  for  to  foul 
His  fingers’  ends  to  wipe 

That  has  his  kitchen  in  a box, 

And  roast  meat  in  a pipe. 

The  cause  wherefore  few  rich  men’s  sons 
Prove  disputants  in  schools, 

Is  that  their  fathers  fed  on  flesh, 

And  they  begat  fat  fools. 

This  fulsome  feeding  cloggs  the  brain, 

And  doath  the  stomach  choak; 

But  he's  a brave  spark  that  can  dine 
With  one  light  dish  of  smoak. 

That  woman  is  “Heaven’s  last  best  gift  to 
man”  was  freshly  illustrated  recently  in  Canada 
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bv  ft  German,  who, 
being  called  ns  n wit- 
ness in  court,  per- 
sisted in  telling  what 
his  wife  told  him. 
To  this  counsel 
objected,  and  the 
Court  ruled  it  to  be 
irrelevant.  The  Ger- 
man. however,  again 
proceeded  to  tell 
44  shust  how  it  was/’ 
when  the  counsel 
asked, 

How  do  you 
know  that?” 

* ‘ My  vife  tole 
roe,”  was  the  an- 
swer. 

This  was  repeated 
several  rimes.  Pres- 
ently the  judge,  un- 
able to  contain  him- 
self any  longer,  in- 
terrupted, 

“ Suppose  your 
wife  were  to  tell  you 
that  the  heavens  had 
lallen,  what  would 
you  think?” 

“Veil,  I should 
link  dev  vas  down.” 


lie  needs  no  Mu*e  who  nothing  baa  to  sing; 
nml  ends, 

Beyond  creation’*  bounds  not  hi  tin  find*  place, 
And  nothing  fills  the  mighty  void  of  space; 
On  nothing  turn  the  lucid  orb#  above. 
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Thanks  to  a friend  in  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
for  this  bit : 

• Pompey  was  a preacher,  a Baptist  preacher,  I 
* think ; but,  like  St.  Paul,  he  had  a secular  vo- 
cation whereby  he  earned  his  daily  bread — and 
pretty  good  white  bread  he  took  care  it  should 
be,  and  plenty  of  it,  for  Pompey  was  no  ascetic 
— and  he  “officiated  as  waiter'*  in  a family  ( 
“where  every  thing  was  bought  by  the  dozen, 
Sir,”  “an*  every  thing  of  the  best  quality.  Sir,**  j 
w’hich  accorded  with  Pomp's  ideas  of  what  was 
“genteel  and  respectable,” and  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  “do  both  hisself  and  his  master  jus- 
tice” in  matters  which  concern  the  inner  man.  But 
amidst  all  the  conflicting  duties  and  perplexities  j 
of  his  week-day  business  Pomp  never  forgot  the 
dignity  of  his  Sunday  calling,  and  though  gen- 
erally rather  silent  and  stately  in  his  deportment, 
loved  dearly  to  air  his  oratorical  powers  when 
occasion  offered  for  the  benefit  of  “ white  folks.” 
But  Pomp  was  a good  man,  and  could  seldom  1 
be  seduced  into  any  inconsistencies  with  his 
“profession  or  occupation**  of  “preacher  to  his 
fellow-sinners.”  But  we  all  have  a weak  side, 
and  Pomp’s  great  temptation  always  came  in  the 
form  of  the  circus;  but  even  then  the  faithful 
fellow’  w ould  hold  out,  unless  the  circus  perform- 
ances were  combined  with  a menagerie,  which, 
of  course,  made  it  all  safe  and  sound  for  the 
most  scrupulous  to  attend.  Bamum's  “grand 
combination”  came  to  Baltimore,  and  Pompey 
asked  and  received  permission  to  go  to  the 
evening  performance.  The  next  morning  he  ; 
was  questioned  by  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  thus : 

“Well,  Pompey,  how  did  you  like  the  cir- 
cus?** 

“Oh,  I went  to  see  the  animals.  Miss  Betty.” 
“ Yes,  I know ; but  didn’t  you  see  the  riding 
and  the  clown  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  ma’am,  I saw  them ; but  that’s  all 
foolishness.  I went  to  see  the  wild  beasts.” 

“ Did  you  see  the  ‘ dwarf  and  the  4 giant’  and 
the  4 wild  man,*  and  so  on  ?” 

44  Yes,  ma’am,  I seen  all  them  too,  but  I didn’t 
notice  them  much ; I went  to  see  the  wild  ani- 
mals : I don’t  care  for  none  of  them  foolish,  tri- 
flin’ side  shows.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  look  at?”  pursued  his 
persevering  querist,  who  was  fully  alive  to  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  “ and  which  of  the  animals  did 
you  like  the  best?” 

Pomp  here  saw  a splendid  chance  to  spread 
himself ; he  cleared  his  throat  most  ominously, 
straightened  himself  up,  and  prepared  to  set 
forth  his  “impressions”  with  all  his  powers  of 
emphasis  and  gesture.  He  then  began  in  an 
elevated  formal  voice,  as  if  he  were  addressing 
the  brethren  and  sisters  at  “ Mount  Pisgah 
“Well,  Miss  Betty,  the  lions  was  beautiful, 
an’  the  tigers  was  beautiful ; an*  there  was  the 
elephant  a-walkin’  around,  an’  the  kingaroo, 
which  is  the  king  of  beasts,  a-hoppin’  and  en- 
joyin’ hisself ; an’  there  was  the  camel,  with  the 
lump  on  his  back  the  shape  of  a mountain ; an’ 
the  rhinosteros  a-w'earin’  his  two  skins,  an*  all 
other  animals  of  the  animal  tribe.” 

“ But  the  monkeys,  Pomp — were  there  no 
monkeys  with  the  other  animals  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Betty,  there  was  piles  of 
monkeys,  heaps  of  ’em,  a-climbin*  their  cages  an’ 
a-winkin’ their  eyes;  but — but”  (here  poor  Pomp  ; 


| was  evidently  at  a loss  how  to  express  his  idea 
j of  the  distinction  between  the  simia  and  4 4 other 
animals  of  the  animal  tribe,”  but  went  glibly  on 
1 after  a moment’s  pause) — “ but.  Miss  Betty,  they 
| ain’t  wild  animals  nohow ; they're  nature — yes, 
they're  nature  as  shu  as  you’re  born.” 

| Pompey  was  thinking  of  “poor  human  na- 
ture,” it  is  plain  to  be  seen ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  he  is  secretly  a Darwinian.  The  as- 
tute reader  will  perceive  that  our  colored  brother 
had  quieted  all  qualms  of  conscience  on  the  ques- 
tion of  going  to  the  circus  with  an  ingenuity  and 
spirit  of  self-approval  worthy  of  a whiter  and  a 
wiser  man. 

The  railroad  car  is,  no  doubt,  the  car  of  prog- 
ress and  civilization.  Push  it  onward.  A mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  in 
Southw'estem  Missouri,  in  giving  an  account  of 
his  work  in  a new  country,  where  are  thousands 
of  people  who  never  saw  a railroad,  says : 

A few  days  ago  I was  on  a train  of  cars,  and 
saw  a middle-aged  man  from  the  Ozark  Mount- 
ains get  on  board.  He  seemed  very  much  fright- 
ened when  the  train  moved  off.  Presently  the 
conductor  came  through,  and  when  he  opened 
the  door,  and  the  clangor  of  the  wheels  was  heard, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  screamed  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  “Mister  manager ! stop  the  critter,  for 
it’s  gwine  off!  it’s  gwine  off!  I’m  a dead  man, 
sartin ! ” lie  had  come  seventy-five  miles  to  see  iL 

The  missionary  asked  a man  about  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  up  a Sunday-school  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  replied,  “ Wa’al,  Sur,  I speck 
you  kin  not,  fur  they  fish,  hunt,  and  trap  all  day 
Sundays.  They  hain’t  got  much  edification,  and 
I don’t  like  to  live  among  ’em.” 

To  the  question,  “How  many  children  are 
there  in  your  neighborhood?”  another  man  re- 
plied, “Thar  is  about  eighty  brats,  and  twenty 
young  fellers  and  twenty-five  gals,  and  they  all 
ought  to  be  in  a Sunday-school,  fur  they  is  very 
obnoxious  sometimes,  I tell  you.” 


AX  EPITAPH. 


Hebe  Iveth  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Azariah  Mather, 
bom  at  Windsor  August  25, 1689— expired  at  Say  brook 
February  11, 1736,  te.  62. 

He  was  a faithful  minister,  a general  scholar,  an 
eminent  Christian,  a very  great  sufferer,  but  now  in 
Heaven  a triumpher. 

He  many  weeks  felt  Death’s  attack. 

But  fervent  prayers  kept  him  back; 

His  faith  & patience  twas  to  try, 

A learn  ns  how  to  live  & die; 

Having  the  wings  of  faith  & love, 

& feather*  of  a Holy  dove , 

He  bids  this  wretched  world  adieu, 

& simply  up  to  Heaven  flew. 

Disturb  not,  then,  this  precious  dust 
With  censors  that  are  most  unjust. 
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After  breakfast  I had  proposed  to  myself 
the  pleasure  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  our  musical  heroine,  with  the  laudable  de- 
sire of  ascertaining  whether  the  romance  of 
her  life  and  character  found  any  expression 
in  her  conversation.  To  my  disgust  I found 
her  entirely  preoccupied  and  dazzled  with 
Dick  Rattlebrain,  who,  on  the  ground  of  his 
ability  to  caricature  half  a dozen  tunes, 
claimed  brotherhood  in  the  arts,  and  put 
on  a great  many  more  airs  than  he  could  t 
play  on  the  fiddle. 

Disappointed  in  this  direction,  I resolved 
to  reimburse  myself  by  indulging  my  whim 
for  a day’s  seclusion ; so,  taking  my  rod,  I 
started  alone  for  our  usual  fishing  ground 
below  the  mill,  but,  on  reaching  the  road, 
turned  suddenly  up  stream  and  walked  un- 
til I came  to  the  point  where  we  had  first 
taken  trout  in  Gandy,  full  three  miles  above 
Soldier  White’s. 

The  pool  lay  still  and  beautiful  as  ever — 
golden-brown,  with  its  bordering  of  green  j 
velvet  turf  and  white  flowering  thorns.  I 
Clouds  of  gnats  and  May-flies  were  dancing 
over  its  mirror-like  surface,  ever  and  anon 
rippled  by  the  upward  leap  of  a greedy  trout  j 
or  the  downward  dash  of  the  screeching 
kingfisher,  all  animated  nature  exhibiting  1 
the  tendency  of  inferior  estates  to  predatory 
anarchy  in  the  absence  of  the  centralizing 
tyranny  of  man.  There,  too,  was  my  old  | 
arm-chair,  dreamily  quiet  and  embowered  in 
shade,  just  as  I had  left  it,  with  the  empty 
mussel-shells  lying  around  as  reminders  of 
my  former  occupancy. 

I had  gathered  some  live  bait  on  my  road, 
and  now  adjusting  my  tackle,  impaled  my 
worm  and  made  my  throw,  with  a delicious 
sense  of  seclusion  I had  not  enjoyed  since  I 
left  the  spot. 

The  air  was  a trifle  warmer  than  during 
our  former  visit,  and  the  fish  more  fastid- 
ious, or  mayhap  to-day  their  dainty  palates 
were  set  for  May-fly  or  other  fare  than  red 
worms,  for  they  treated  mine  with  contempt. 

I then  tried  mussels,  white  grubs,  and  cray- 
fish consecutively,  but  they  declined  to  nib- 
ble. So  I thrust  the  butt  end  of  my  rod  un- 
der a root,  and  letting  the  cork  float  round 
and  round  in  idle  circles,  got  out  my  pencil 
and  tablets  to  catch  some  gilded  whimsies 
that  were  swimming  around  in  my  brain. 

But  the  situation  was  too  luxurious  for 
any  methodical  thought,  and  it  seemed,  as  I 
settled  myself  in  my  mossy  seat,  as  if  some 
of  the  odds  and  ends  of  my  former  gossamer 
dreams  still  floated  in  the  summer  air,  and 
fancy  eagerly  snatched  up  the  golden  threads 
just  where  they  had  been  snapped  by  the 
summons  to  that  famous  dinner.  It  was  not 
without  a twinge  of  conscience  that  I felt 
myself  yielding  to  a besetting  weakness 
which  I had  condemned  and  forsworn.  But 
there  was  no  one  present  to  shame  my  folly, 
and  it  would  be  a dreary  world  indeed  if  our 


hearts  were  not  sometimes  stronger  than  our 
heads.  Then  there  are  occasions  when  we 
can  scarcely  be  held  accountable  for  the  sur- 
render of  our  wills,  when,  closing  our  eyes  on 
realities,  we  perceive  our  unresisting  souls 
seized  by  an  invisible  power  and  auctioned 
off  to  the  highest  bidder,  going — going- 
going— gone. 

How  deeply  or  how  long  I slept  I can  not 
tell,  but  my  dreams  peopled  the  green  banks 
of  Gandy  with  a company  of  mountain 
nymphs,  with  their  rude  swains,  threading 
the  mazes  of  a rustic  dance  and  rousing  the 
echoes  with  their  frolicsome  laughter.  Then 
I was  puzzled  to  perceive  that  gradually  their 
loutish  movements  and  bobbing  steps  fell  in 
more  just  and  cadenced  measure,  their  scanty 
and  graceless  drapery  flowed  iu  more  ample 
and  elegant  folds,  their  wild  drawling  voices 
attuned  to  softer  notes.  Suddenly  a queen- 
ly figure  jn  dark  trailing  robes  broke  from 
the  throng,  and,  approaching  my  seat,  touch- 
ed me  ou  the  shoulder  with  an  ivory  wand, 
exclaiming,  “ Larry  Laureate,  Larry  Lau- 
reate, still  dreaming  away  the  precious 
hours  and  opportunities  of  life?”  Starting 
from  my  sleep,  I saw  before  me  the  form  of 
Lady  Rhoda,  clad  in  her  dark  riding-habit, 
and  extending  the  ivory  handle  of  her  whip 
toward  me. 

I was  always  inventing  dramatic  situa- 
tions, and  this  was  but  a continuation  of 
my  vision ; so,  like  the  angel  in  the  book, 
my  soul  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  land  and 
one  on  the  sea  of  dreams,  hesitating  and 
trembling. 

“ Fair  fortune  never  favors  a lazy  fisher- 
man. Fie  on  you ! The  trout  have  stolen 
your  bait,  and  I have  captured  the  tell-tale 
1 tablets  where  your  heart’s  secrets  are  writ- 
ten.” 

The  ear  is  quicker  and  more  reliable  in 
its  perceptions  than  the  eye.  The  music 
of  that  voice  thrilled  faith  into  my  doubting 
| heart,  and  the  ungloved  hand  I kissed  was 
j warm  and  sentient.  “ This  realization  ofs 
i dreamer’s  paradise  confirms  my  belief  that 
| Gandy  flows  through  an  enchanted  valley. 

| In  the  name  of  all  the  fairies,  how  came  you 
here?” 

i “ In  truth,  it  resembles  a fairy-land,”  said 
j Rhoda,  smiling  and  blushing,  “ but,  I assure 
I you,  necromancy  had  no  hand  in  our  com- 
ing. The  manner  of  it  was  rough  and  real- 
istic enough.  There  are  the  horses  and  my 
company.  Where  are  yours  ?” 

There,  indeed,  stood  Mr.  Meadows  and 
the  two  girls,  while  behind  them  were  the 
four  horses  grazing  with  a quiet  content- 
ment that  contrasted  strangely  with  my  tu- 
multuous thoughts.  The  greeting  was  cor- 
dial and  lively. 

“We  heard  of  your  whereabouts  from 
some  drovers  who  came  over  the  ridge,  and 
the  ladies  concocted  a plan  to  surprise  you, 
which  I have  helped  them  to  execute.” 
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l rushed  foremost . into 
the  tx»mi i,  but  followed -so  closely  that  there 
niu>  an  oiij[MHudiiv  t0  announce  the  com- 
.if  uiattereii  little. 


So  fast  aud  fufir 
but*  xtaii  the  md  that  oar  eutrahce  was  un- 
heeded. jDVIJy*  the  sbldter.  occupied  j*  ehuir 
drraWi  upon  a.  table*,  the  sleeve  of  her 
bi>w  ana  tucked  up  to  the  ■shoulder,  tier 
eleoi  hair  ii;;it)£  m tffoim.y  c bouts  Over  her 
f&to  aud  oeoke : 

left  foot,  her  iiGabw#  ratldy  eh^ki- 

TAMjallexi  ihe  tfeV  »>f  au  aiutont  pythof).^.  A 
doiseu  inOunfaiu  hulj*;,  tlto  juaptofof, 

the  hiilh-r,  tint  imtot  b<*y>  &utf  ih*;  three 
stronger  *atil>.  with  hbv  pumice.  e>re 


jmtxh  ixi'  the  ttry  Fork  W)h>  u t • al- 

Ming  t q ymenlay '*  fuafi  v i tito*  wl  dp! t were 

bbt’Miig  r,o  flu*  pmntv  Ytototoi  upon  the 
■'best.  tenting  ground  to  li^  l\uUid4  awd  the 
iBOtfC  appropriate  fyt  the  auiOfeemout-  oT  the 
lad  to.  At  $oVrl%r;  Whlto^*,  fsvo  three 
in  iles  belt  * vv,  therk  w a*  lodgi  rig  emit  eti  ter 
liiniiieirti  ^irathfiahle  ^togh  to«atmiv  and 
rad^|hSp|^;:tp  pinnae  our  fair  adveurureiK 
\V HUe  l explained  tl te*e  thing* a white  doth 
with  an  appetising  Imudi  hpd  l*eon  spread 
up iut  'f h^  «wl  it  being  pawT  uoon>  it 

wto  (Stowawl  miieli  eteumlmsiitioii. 

WhwMtr  Appetite*  subsided  1 was  so  tux«*d 
wirti tpjufctkip*  companions  fliat  I 

piu'powed  0 fble  A?p4?  of  the  horse*  down  to 
W hitto  *kxi.tl  bring  them  up  U> tower  fox 
thto&cdmc  '>  :C:  ;v'. .V' 

By  no  jat&nsiy*-  &<u\  Madbm  ttendron. 
“Oux  es^sUten  wswuMertutcrwi  to  ftifoet' a 
Mtfjtriwi,  H/tyiqg  mtgiH  tipi  jfitotyfc-guard 
akttop#  W*  vviH  imtertiiv  camp  mdxeralded; 
'Twill  W half  tile  pleasure  of  our  trip  to 
withes#  i ho  aetou  hhmtmt.'' 

a l left  thorn  jjji&t  going  out  to  fifth*  and 
cldu'T  iiiuiht  biif  yonHl  find  them  wide*  it  wake 
aurl  With  fid!  basket/'  I Hpoke, toulhi&tto 
ly,  bur  m the  same  turn  bad  ray  secret  mis- 
givtiig*.  ■ 

SO  my  he  tofhrtnd  friends  mmintwi,  and  f 
led  the  way  Wldte^  ow  foot,  winding 
xdnog  fbo  haukti  <tf  fcb*?  #troum  through  ;a»ar*- 
W paths  Wihi  tirthgled  thick et s*  of  Jau  rfet 
greonU.ner.  A*-  Wu  drow  near  fch* 
bouse  1 looked  in  vein  for  some  mie  W 


In  ;q»he  of  HbadaV  j youivgor  girls  looked  friglneiicd;  then  they 
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warmed  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  scene, 
while  Rboda's  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and  her 
rounded  cheeks  broke  into  humorous  dim- 
ples, and  mirth  carried  the  day. 

Presently,  with  his  bouncing  partner  half 
embraced,  the  major  brought  up  face  to  face 
with  our  party. 

In  a moment's  space  one  might  have  read 
a whole  volume  of  comedy  in  the  veteran's 
countenance,  changing  from  roistering  gay- 
ety  to  curiosity  at  the  glimpse  of  strange 
faces;  then  the  gradual  dawning  of  suspi- 
cion, incredulity,  resolved  at  length  into 
blazing,  blasting  certainty. 

“ Back  to  places !"  screamed  the  musical 
director. 

44  Back  to  places !"  screeched  the  bewilder- 
ed lass,  tugging  at  her  paralyzed  partner. 

44  Back  to  places !''  shouted  vociferous 
Dick.  “I  say,  major,  what's  the  matter? 
Thunder  and  lightning ! why,  it  is,  and  no- 
body else and  so  joyful  and  headlong  was 
his  greeting  that  the  girls  had  to  dodge  to 
prevent  his  kissing  them  all  round. 

The  major,  it  seemed,  viewed  matters  by 
another  light.  He  had  faced  many  dangers 
in  his  day,  had  stormed  batteries  and  been 
bre vetted  for  gallantry,  but  this  surprise  was 
rather  too  much  for  his  equanimity.  He 
clapped  his  hands  over  his  face  and  inglori- 
ous! y fled. 

44  Mr.  Laureate,  please  go  bring  him  back.” 

Rhoda’s  word  was  law.  I followed  him  out 
the  back-door,  and  overtaking  him  half-way 
to  the  barn,  delivered  the  lady's  commands. 
The  fugitive  turned  and  eyed  me  with  a 
queer  expression. 

44  I say,  Laureate,  what  the  devil  doe9  this 
mean  ? — no  preconcerted  plan — no  malice,  I 
hope  ?” 

I looked  back  into  the  major's  eye  with 
absolute  placidity,  and  quietly  related  my 
morning's  adventures  up  to  the  moment  of 
our  entering  the  house.  Then  he  gave  my 
hand  a convulsive  wrench. 

“Excuse  me,  my  dear  fellow,  for  an  in- 
fernal old  jackass  that  I am.  And  who 
wouldn’t  be?  But  isn't  it  a royal  joke — 
superb — worthy  of  her  wit  and  spirit  ?”  and 
he  slapped  his  thigh  and  laughed  until  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  44  Go ; tell  her  I'll 
report  at  once — as  soon  as  I can  arrange  my 
toilet:  you  understand.” 

So,  having  w ashed  his  face,  smoothed  his 
thin  locks,  mounted  a fresh  collar,  buttoned 
his  vest,  the  panic-stricken  soldier  resumed 
his  air  of  gallant  assurance,  and  returned  to 
the  field. 

In  the  mean  time  the  presence  of  the 
strangers,  like  angels  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  had  been  generally  recognized ; and 
the  merry  tumult  subsided,  the  dauce  dis- 
solved, and  the  music  ceased.  The  gawky 
men,  awed  by  the  presence  of  cultivated 
womanhood,  skulked  into  corners,  br  gath- 
ered in  whispering  groups  outside  the  doors. 


The  shoeless  maidens,  for  the  first  time  daz- 
zled by  the  mysterious  power  of  fashion, 
huddled  in  humiliated  Bilence  around  their 
queen.  She,  conscious  of  her  position,  laid 
by  her  fiddle,  pulled  down  her  sleeve,  tucked 
up  her  elfin  locks,  and  scanned  the  new- 
comers with  mingled  curiosity  and  defi- 
ance. 

Martha  politely  conducted  the  guests  to  a 
private  room,  where  they  hastily  rearranged 
their  ringlets  and  donned  some  little  braver- 
ies of  dress,  which  a true  woman  never  fails 
to  provide  against  possible  contingencies. 

When  they  reappeared,  Dilly  and  her 
companions  remarked  with  amazement  the 
jaunty  plumed  caps,  the  jeweled  ears,  the 
richly  embroidered  jackets,  the  fairy  gaunt- 
lets, and  exquisitely  shaped  bootees  of  the 
glorious  strangers.  Wrhy,  that  gorgeous 
bazar  of  their  limited  fancies,  Adamson's 
store,  must  be  but  a peddler's  stand  in  com- 
parison with  the  stores  where  these  things 
came  from  — if,  indeed,  the  wearers  were 
really  of  human  flesh  and  blood.  The 
mountain  compauy  looked  up  to  their  hero- 
ine for  countenance  and  direction,  but  the 
soul  that  dared  the  midnight  forest  and  the 
raging  torrent  had  quailed  before  the  ma- 
jestic presence  of  dress.  It  was  too  much 
for  human  nature. 

With  ready  intuition  the  high-bred  lady 
had  comprehended  the  situation.  The  major 
had  just  entered,  hoping  to  retrieve  his  re- 
cent disgrace  with  a battery  of  assurance 
and  a host  of  compliments  hastily  levied  for 
the  occasion.  His  guns  were  spiked  ere  he 
fired  a shot. 

44  Come,  Major  Martial,”  said  the  widow, 
advancing  and  gracefully  taking  his  arm ; 

44  our  little  surprise-party  mast  not  break  up 
your  social  assembly,  or  mar  the  enjoyment* 
of  the  day  in  any  way.  Present  me  to  your 
handsome  musician.” 

The  next  moment  the  Queen  of  the  Mount- 
ains and  the  Queen  of  the  Lowlands  had 
clasped  hands  and  stood  face  to  face. 

As  Dilly  enveloped  the  tiny  velvet  hand 
of  the  stranger  in  her  own  plump  red  paw, 
the  defiant  blood  again  mounted  to  her 
cheeks,  aud  she  met  her  rival's  glance  brave- 
ly. In  the  encounter  a jeweled  bow  of  scar- 
let ribbon  dropped  from  Rhoda's  cap,  and 
on  recovering  it  she  playfully  stuck  it  on 
the  mountain  girl's  breast,  with  the  request 
to  wear  it  for  her  sake. 

44  I can  not  wear  it,  ma'am,”  replied  she, 
returning  the  gift,  politely  but  firmly.  44  It 
becomes  your  beauty  sweetly,  so  it  does: 
hut  it  would  make  me  look  mean  all  over,  it 
would.” 

44  And  what  a magnificent  suit  of  hair  you 
have,  Miss  W/att! — just  the  color  of  mine, 
hut  so  much  thicker.” 

44  Yes,  they're  both  black,”  she  answered ; 

44  but  mine's  coarse  as  a bear's,  and  yourn’s 
soft  and  shiny  as  silk,  so  it  is.”  And  then 
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she  ventured  to  touch  her  gentle  sister*# 
glossy  ringlets,  and  smiled  like  a curious 
child. 

“And  yon  play  so  sweetly  on  this  violin,” 
persisted  the  engaging  widow,  taking  up 
the  instrument  aud  tinkling  a simple  air 
with  her  dainty  fingers. 

“Can  you  play,  imvam  !”  exclaimed  the 
charmed  musician,  her  face  beaming  with 
emotion. 

“ Not  on  this,  exactly,  but  on  an  instru- 
ment something  like  it,  called  a guitar.  I 
wish  I ha<l  one  here,  that  we  might  play  to- 
gether. But  come  now,  and  oblige  us  with 
some  music.  Do  you  know  this  air  ?”  And 
Ehoda  hummed  the  “ Chickasaw  Nation.” 


Billy  eagerly  snatched  up  the  fiddle,  ex- 
claiming, “That’s  it!  that's  ft!  The  very 
tune  Tve  befell  trying  to  remember  tor  a 
year.  Please  sing  it  again,  ma’am.”  And 
the  lady  complaisant  ly  went  over  the  air, 
until  the  musician  had  caught  and  secured 
it  ou  the  strings  of  her  instrument. 

From  that  moment  the  Mountain  Queen 
was  at  lair  Ehodn’s  bidding. 

“ Now,  Major  Martial, 

“‘On  with  the  dance!  ... wbeh  Youth  and  Pleasure 
meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  fleet/? 

“Shall  I Jmve  the  honor,  madam?” 

“Not  this  set,  major,”  whispered  the  smiU 
tug  widow*.  “ Let  us  all  hud  partners  among 
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the  natives.  You  understand!  Please  get 
me  a cavalier.” 

The  major  addressed  himself  to  several  of 
the  likeliest  young  bucks,  but,  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  chagrin,  he  couldn’t  find  one  bold 
enough  to  accept  the  proffered  distinction. 
The  louts  stared,  then  snickered,  and,  when 
pressed,  became  frightened  and  showed  an 
inclination  to  take  to  the  woods. 

The  widow  witnessed  the  proceeding,  and. 
as  she  stood  waiting,  bit  her  lips  and  patteu 
her  pretty  foot  betwixt  mirth  and  vexation. 

At  length  Jake  Nelson,  a dashing  bear- 
fighter,  stepped  forward  and  volunteered  to 
lead  the  forlorn  hope,  emphasizing  his  reso- 
lution by  throwing  his  hat  on  the  floor  and 
kicking  it  out  of  the  window,  saying,  at  the 
same  time, 

u Denied  ef  I don’t  try  a turn  with  the 
pretty  lady,  ef  it’s  jist  for  something  to  brag 
of  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

The  major,  determined  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  his  lady-love,  insisted  on  leading 
out  the  hostess,  Mrs.  White,  a lady  whose 
face  resembled  a coarse  wood-cut  done  with 
cross-hatching. 

The  music  then  struck  up,  and  they  all 
went  reeling  it  merrily  as  ever,  except  that 
the  boisterous  exuberance  of  the  dance  was 
calmed  by  a presence  which  all  felt  but  few 
understood. 

About  sunset,  as  usual,  the  rustic  matin6e 
concluded,  and  the  company  went  home. 
After  supper  our  party,  lingering  around  the 
table,  discussed  their  plans  for  to-morrow’s 
entertainments.  A visit  to  the  tunnel  of 
Gandy  was  determined  on,  and  so  the  ladies 
retired  to  rest.  We  gentlemen  spread  our- 
selves on  the  grass  in  the  moonlight,  and 
amidst  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  talked  over 
the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  day’s 
drama. 

The  major  was  evidently  annoyed  at  the 
undignified  frolic  in  which  he  had  been  sur- 
prised, but,  like  a true  man  of  th^  world, 
only  betrayed  the  soreness  by  his  anxiety  to 
conceal  it.  Nor  was  he  much  consoled  by^ 
Dick’s  assurance  that  the  girls  all  pro-* 
nounced  him  the  best  dancer  in  the  room, 
himself  not  excepted. 

Augustus  declared  it  was  an  inconceivable 
refreshment  to  see  a well-dressed  woman  in 
this  howling  wilderness.  It  recalled  the 
life  and  splendors  of  New  York. 

Rattlebrain  suggested  invidious  compari- 
sons between  the  elegant  carriage  and  slen- 
der waists  of  our  lowland  friends  and  the 
gawky  movements  and  churn-like  figures  of 
the  mountain  lasses,  declaring  that  they 
looked  like  a different  breed  of  animals. 

I explained  that  the  heavy,  waistless  body 
was  common  to  the  laboring  classes  and  rude 
peasantry  of  most  countries,  and  to  antique 
statuary,  which  some  people  affected  to  ad- 
mire and  didn’t;  while  the  swelling  bust, 
the  taper  waist,  and  undulating  contours  of 
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modern  beauty  were  tbe  natural  growth  of 
superior  cultivation,  ease,  and  refinement 
Richard  expressed  his  decided  preference  for 
the  modern  patterns,  and  as  unreservedly 
condemned  all  antique  females,  whether  em- 
bodied in  the  flesh  or  carved  in  stone. 

u And  criuoline — ” 

“ There,  major,  you  have  touched  the  se- 
cret spring  of  modem  progress — the  under- 
pinning of  our  boasted  civilization. — O lair 
mother  of  our  fallen  race,  perhaps  the  aim- 
less, nameless  bliss  you  lost  in  Ellen  has 
been  more  than  recompensed  by  the  myste- 
riously beneficent  curse  entailed  upon  your 
children ! For  in  the  six  thousand  years  of 
labor  and  strife  that  have  succeeded,  what 
ingenuity  of  brain  and  skill  of  band,  what 
courage  and  enterprise,  what  glory  and  suf- 
fering, have  been  developed  in  the  endeavor 
to  justify  and  cover  up  that  venial  fault! 
what  stately  cities  have  been  builded,  what 
magnificent  empires  have  arisen,  what  poets 
have  sung  and  sages  have  written,  what 
artistic  genius  has  wrought — all  to  invent, 
produce,  diffuse,  defend,  dignify,  magnify, 
and  glorify  that  mistress  art  of  all  arts,  the 
art  of  dress! — Your  theory  of  roads,  major,  is 
but  the  superficial  view  of  civilization  which 
mistakes  effect  for  cause.  For,  look  you, 
why  do  men  till  the  soil,  or  delve  in  mines, 
or  work  in  factories,  or  serve  their  country, 
but  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  dress  their 
wives  and  daughters  f And  what  are  steam- 
ships and  railroads  built  for  but  to  carry 
produce  to  market  and  bring  back  dry- 
goods  f And  wliat  are  free  schools  and  sem- 
inaries established  for  hut  to  teach  the  girls 
to  read  and  understand  the  patterns  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar  t ” 

“ I am  convinced,”  quoth  tbe  msgor,  with 
a drowsy  puff.  “ Let’s  go  to  bed.” 

On  the  following  morning  I was  out  to 
meet  tbe  dawn,  and  made  my  toilet  beside 
tbe  fresh  fountains  that  turned  the  mount- 
ain mill.  Not  careless  and  abstracted  this 
morning,  but  daintily  considerate  in  arran- 
ging my  curling  locks  by  tbe  limpid  mirror 
of  the  stream.  It  was  with  a thrill  of  satis- 
faction, too,  that  I saw  reflected  therein  a 
face  ruddy  and  bronzed,  and  felt  my  lungs 
expanded  with  an  air  that  braced  my  whole 
frame  with  life  and  vigor.  In  the  coolness 
and  strength  of  these  morning  hours  decide, 

O soul,  whether  you*will  dream  or  live! 

An  enthusiastic  woman  may  fancy  she 
could  love  a poet  and  a scholar,  and  would 
glory  in  wandering  with  him  through  the 
laureled  bowsers  of  bis  bright  domain ; but 
she  deludes  herself  with  a sentiment.  Tbe 
scholar’s  life  is  essentially  monastic,  and  the 
poet  must  walk  alone  in  his  star-lit  Eden. 
Would  she  be  content  to  sit  waiting  at  the 
gate  f Love  must  have  company,  and  a fire 
with  one  stick  will  presently  go  out.  And  I 
must  now  choose  whether  to  wear  the  cowl, 
or  gird  on  spur  and  sword  and  enter  the  lists 
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action.  Are  not  the  prise#  better  worth  mounted  and  rode  up  to  the  month  of  Gandy* 
e winning  f Better  a wreath  of  living  reaching  the  fishing  pool  ere  the  dew  wan 
»wera  to  bind  the  queenly  brow  of  one  dried  on  the  gras#.  Here  we  stopped  to  give 
reet  mortal  withal  than  the  perftdventure  the  ladies  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  a sport 
a starry  epitaph ! which  was  new  to  them. 

1 will  live  a man’s  life.  En  route  1 had  vaunted  the  1 unman  a cun- 

In  this  mood  I gathered  some  trusses  of  vcnienceof  my  sycamore  seat, and  bad  hoped 
e white  blooming  laurel,  with  a scarlet  to  have  the  pleasure  of  initiating  the  widow 
y,  and  when  Madam  Rhoda  appeared,  pro-  in  the  art  of  angling,  as  I understood  it. 
nted  my  bouquet.  But  the  major,  evidently  determined  to  re- 

u Thts  is  most  gracefully  devised,  Mr.  Lan-  cover  any  ground  he  might  possibly  have 
ate.  You  have  selected  my  colors,  and  I'll  lost  by  yesterday’s  surprise,  displayed  all  the 
omise  to  think  of  you  as  long  as  tliey  laat/’  finesses  ami  blandishments  of  the  fisherman's 
ul  the  widow  smiled  archly  as  she  pinned  art,  unrolling  a case  of  silken  and  horse- 
e flowers  In  her  riding-hat.  hair  snoods,  microscopic  hooks,  ami  glittor- 

4i  They  will  wither  iu  an  hour, VI  said:  iug  flies,  with  such  masterly  assurance  in  all 
fjut,  with  that  promise,  would  to  Heaven  the  terms  and  details  of  the  business  that 
poasessed  some  magic  art  to  make  them  the  rest  of  us  felt  like  children  in  the  pres- 
reunial !”  once  of  the  pedagogue.  Although  I believe 

My  manner  was  so  earnest  that  Rhoda  Rhoda  expected  me  to  be  her  cavalier  m the 
lored  slightly  as  she  replied,  sport,  yet  after  such  a display  l could  not 

“ Can  not  the  poet's  art-  gi  ve  immortality  make  up  my  mind  to  engage  her  in  the  han- 
tlie  evanescent  flowers  of  life  Vf  tiling  of  disgusting  worms  and  grubs ; and  so 

Fortunately  wo  wore  summoned  to  break-  she  was  presently  balancing  the  major’s  cle- 
at. g&rifc  rod  in  her  dainty  hands,  and  listening 

As  soon  as  that  was  over  our  company  demurely  to  his  pedantic  instructions,  and 
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| urn*  of  inrsjie.riHie.*  WVd,  ittn-T  all,  wit  It  j jtrmiitttl  rh*  in>TGH*od  fdirnk  y ijrt  hi*  otHw 
a invoK  Widow  ati  due  end  of*  tW  line,  wfadjd*  fhy  iadiy>  1>h k«d  '<ty  i livde:  *k*ve3  aji<i 
vvpuldnl  be  a ^rtmrl  ; prepared  te  enter  an  tetefManiw*  , ." ’;•: 

fiati  lobraiii  and  CftO’kney  had  *;tk*n  weii  j £&  the  fim  eraek  Jed  mul  £!id->r*k'^  nt^a- 
a ^Mirio  lady  in  diUTgv,  leaving  Mr.  Mead-  * site  v'^tv  tfci< tifi&r  w 

**w«  ami  toy^df  ?o  ,o)t**rrata  eavjh  ^iber  nr ' puckered  wit  h fldmgLi  . }t\*  vast 
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*rt*tuNfd;v  tiv  t,bfc  bud  idcu/Abd  t-Ulfiug  f&d thdiraiu  $%U\^ib&yfhiir- 

laudM  iwvr  'fl  hmvifr^i  iHn  &iu\  «i»oie  «( Ike  p«itvd  sumethidg  into  his  t ar.  Dirk  lairds  * 
lira*  magnitude,  while  the,  order  three  .you-  a little  vt-ied  at  first,  Iriijlafter.A  moment* 
\iim  had  not  taken  i\  Au/jvj  trout  toi»widrridi«>iiv  anti  whit  a»  apologeti#;  j^laat  i 

them,.  -r  : « ' at  Mika  Firndwie^  bte  started  dif  toypui4  ^#j 
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a grape-vine  over  | 
a deep  pool  in  the 
stream,  at  least ( 
twenty  feet  from 
the  bank. 

“ Why,  how 
on  earth  did  he 
get  there  ?”  was 
the  simultaneous 
question. 

“ Please  don’t 
stop  to  hear  about 
it,”  exclaimed  Au- 
gustus, iu  an  ag- 
ony. “ I’m  just 
ready  to  drop, 
and  I can’t  swim 
a stroke.” 

But  luckily 
there  was  a kink 
in  the  vine,  and 
lie  managed  to 
throw  his  leg  j 
over  it,  which  re- 
lieved his  arms  | 
to  some  extent,  I 
and  lengthened j 
his  lease  of  life,  j 
In  the  effort  his 
hat,  garnished 
with  trout  flies, 
fell  off  and  went 
floating  down  the  j 
current,  follow- 1 
ed  by  shoals  of  , 
greedy  fish,  who  j 
leaped  in  and  out , 
of  it,  and  tugged 
at  it  until  it  up-  j 
set, and  becoming  j 
water-logged,  lodged  on  a riffle.  Notwith- 1 
standing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  this  1 
trifling  incident  occasioned  a roar  of  laugh- 1 
ter.  I 

It  was  cruel,  but  how  did  he  get  there  f . 
It  seems  that  on  reaching  the  stream  Mr.  j 
Cockney  called  his  companion’s  attention  to 
a lofty  sycamore  clothed  with  a grape-vine, 
which  reminded  him  of  the  cordage  on  the 
mast  of  a merchantman.  The  lady  suggest- 
ed the  idea  that  it  would  make  a delightful 
swing.  The  gallant,  desiring  to  procure  her 
that  gratification,  selected  a stout  branch 
which  hung  iu  a clear  sweep  from  a bough 
some  fifty  feet  above  down  to  the  gnarled 
root.  So  he  hacked  away  with  his  pen- 
knife until  he  had  severed  it  below,  and  tak- 
ing hold,  pushed  himself  off,  hoping  to  vi- 
brate pleasantly  up  and  down  the  shaded 
green.  He  went  off  gayly,  but,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  subsequent  horror,  instead  of  re- 
turning by  the  route  he  went,  he  felt  him- 
self sweeping  round  in  a circle,  which  grad- 
ually lessened,  until  by  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion he  stopped,  suspended  over  the  centre 
of  a deep  pool,  five  or  six  feet  above  the  sur- 
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face,  and  hopelessly  distant  from  the  shore. 
Struck  with  the  ludicrous  figure  of  her  beau 
hanging  in  mid-air  like  a spider,  Miss  Lilly 
at  first  burst  into  laughter,  then,  alarmed 
by  his  despairing  looks,  she  re-echoed  his 
call  for  help. 

Meanwhile  Cockney  was  not  a trained 
acrobat,  and  his  strep gth  was  evidently  giv- 
ing way. 

“ I’ve  a mind  to  tjirow  him  a fly  and  reel 
him  in,”  said  the  major;  “ I see  no  other  re- 
source.” 

“But,  seriously,”  exclaimed  the  tender- 
hearted Rhoda,  “can’t  something  be  done  for 
him  f”  and  she  glanced  at  me. 

“Excuse  the  emergency,  ladies,”  I said, 
throwing  off  my  ooat  and  shoes,  ready  for  the 
plunge. 

“ Wait  a moment,”  cried  Mr.  Meadows ; 
“ come  help  me  to  launch  this  log.” 

Major  Martial  and  myself  hurried  up  to 
his  assistance,  and  by  our  uuited  efforts  roll- 
ed a large  drift  log  into  the  water,  and  set  it 
afloat  in  the  current. 

“ Now  take  yonr  chance,  Augustus,  and  as 
the  log  floats  under,  drop  and  catch  it,  and 
don’t  mind  a ducking.” 

The  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  Cockney  endeav- 
ored to  nerve  himself  to  the  emergency ; but 
the  current  was  slow,  and  when  at  length 
the  ark  of  safety  arrived,  he  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  dropped  unsteadily,  and 
plumped  headlong  into  the  stream.  I at 
once  plunged  in,  and  reaching  the  log, 
threw’  myself  half  over  it,  seized  the  strug- 
gling Cockney  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him 
up,  so  that  we  floated  on  opposite  sides,  like 
panniers  across  a mule’s  back. 

“ Now  get  your  breath  and  keep  cool,  and 
we’re  all  safe.” 

Cheers  three  times  three  rang  out  from 
the  shore,  and  I recognized  a voice  that 
warmed  me  to  my  finger  ends.  Cockney 
spit  out  the  superfluous  water  he  had  swal- 
lowed, and  gurgling  his  thanks,  assured  me 
that  he  was  perfectly  cool. 

“ I don’t  doubt  it,  my  boy ; but  cease  your 
struggles  and  float  quietly,  or  you  will  set 
the  log  to  rolling,  w hich  will  drown  one  of 
us,  and  that  won’t  be  me.” 

Hastening  the  speed  of  our  heavy  craft 
with  some  w’cll-timed  paddling,  we  at  length 
felt  bottom,  and  waded  safely  to  shore. 

“Come  to  the  fire!  Shawls!  Brandy! 
What  can  we  do  for  you  f” 

“ Loving  friends,  please  proceed  with  the 
preparations  for  dinner,  w hile  we  go  hang 
ourselves — in  the  sun  to  dry.”# 

The  water  w-as  delightful,  and  the  atmos- 
phere verging  on  Sultriness,  so  that  as  we 
basked  on  the  grass  the  results  of  our  ad- 
venture seemed  rather  agreeable  than  other- 
wise. 

“Mr.  Laureate,”  said  my  companion,  for 
the  first  timo  addressing  me  in  an  uncon- 
strained and  confidential  tone,  “ I came  out 
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on  this  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
some  wiiii  life  and  to  improve  my  health. 
My  greenness  hiie  subjected  me  to  n good  deni 
of  raillery,  which  I have  taken  in  good  part, 
as  it  is  no  doubt  intended ; but  I have  ob- 
served that  yon,  at  least,  have  always  been 
considerate,  and  to-day  your  conduct  has 
been  more  than  gentlemanly.  Now  rest  as- 
sured, if  you  should  ever  come  to  New  York, 
PH—” 

u Oh, { sheaf  urn  I1  Please  dry  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  let  ns  sec  how  dinner  is  pro- 
gressing/’ 

Dick  had  returned  from  Arman  trout's  with 
a big  iron  pot  laden  with  butter,  eggs,  onions, 
potatoes,  greens,  a pair  of  chickens,  and 
various  other  green -groceries  which  have 
slipped  my  memory.  Coming  back  be  was 
overtaken  by  Peg  Teters,  on  her  way  home, 
and  being  rather  overloaded  wi  th  the  results 
of  his  forage,  cheerfully  accepted  her  offer 
of  assistance,  and  they  came  iu  carrying  the 
pot  between  them.  Thus  introduced,  Peggy 
saluted  her  yesterday  s ball-room  acquaint- 
ances, and  tucking  np  her  sleeves,  went  into 
the  kitchen  with  such  a will  that  our  but- 
terfly ladies  soon  dropped  into  the  back- 
ground, leaving  the  held  to  the  chief  and 
She  picked  and  dressed 


iaed  a grand  u pot-pourri" — a famous  camp 
mess,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  ws* 
eminently  skilled.  The  chickens  and  a 
square  of  middling  went  in  first  as  a basis  ; 
then  butter,  eggs,  milk,  Ash,  ami  all  the 
roots,  vegetables,  and  fruits  that  the  season 
and  locality  afforded. 

The  major  stirred  and  sweltered ; then 
passing  the  ladle  to  the  officious  Peggy,  he 
poked  the  fire  with  a forked  stick,  wiped  the 
beads  of  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  fa- 
cotiohsly  called  for  more  game  to  flavor  his 
mess. 

Dick  maliciously  amused  himself  gather- 
ing all  manner  of  unusual  ingredients  for 
the  “ witches*  caldron,”  us  he  called  it. 
Frogs,  cray-lish,  tomtits,  gTomul-sq  uimds — 
all  were  dressed  and  went  iu  w ithout  ques- 
tion. At  length  he  handed  over  a jar  of 
pickle#  which  the  ladies  had  brought  out 
with  their  stores. 

u Admirable f*  exclaimed  the  major,  emp- 
tying it  into  the  pot.  The  girls  screamed 
and  scolded  at  the  loss  of  theii*  favorite  rel- 
ish. 

“ Now,  major,’*  exclaimed  Prndenco,  “just 
throw  in  Mr.  Rattlebrain,  and  your  mess  will 
be  complete.” 

“ Excuse  me,  ladies.  Well  servo  him  sep- 
arately— as  a devil  ” 

“Any  way  to  please,”  retorted  Dick,  “ex- 
cept ou  a hot  stone.  Now  spread  your  cloth 
and  circulate  your  platters.  The  stew  u 
ready.” 

Tlie  chief,  with  beaming  face,  ladled  it  out 


bis  new  assistant, 
the  chickens  in  a trice,  took  the  heavy  pot 
by  the  ears,  and  jerked  it  here  and  there 
until  the  major  was  satisfied  with  its  stand- 
ing. 1 don’t  think  the  chief  was  at  all 
pleased  with  the  change;  but  lie  was  in  for 
it,  aud  couldn’t  back  down.  He  had  prom- 
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sions  about  our  young  comrade’s  safety,  aud 
thought  it  scarcely  generous  to  abandon  him 
under  the  circumstances. 

Rhoda  scanned  me  with  a look  of  earnest 
and  penetrating  inquiry. 

“Mr.  Laureate,  you  are  chivalric  in  your 
ideas  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice.  I have 
remarked  it  repeatedly  to-day.” 

u You  estimate  trifies  too  highly,  mad- 
am.” 

“ Trifles  T”  she  repeated,  with  a pettish 
curl  of  her  pretty  lip. 

“ Trifles  as  they  must  appear  to  you,  who 
can  not  possibly  understand  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifice  I am  making  even  now.” 

Her  eye  lit  up  with  a roguish  sparkle,  and 
extending  her  hand,  she  said,  “There,  I won’t 
pout,  but  will  endeavor  both  to  understand 
and  appreciate  you.  Carry  out  your  generous 
purpose,  but  rejoin  us  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  remember,  we  return  to  Moorfield  to- 
morrow morning.  Good-by.” 

The  envious  major  witnessed  that  leave- 
taking,  I am  sure,  for  his  voice  had  a per- 
emptory and  impatient  twang  as  it  rung 
out,  u Four  o’clock  and  ten  minutes.” 

We  parted,  and  I was  left  alone  with 
my  thoughts  aud  the  two  horses.  The  / mi- 
mals  stamped,  fretted,  and  whinnied  after 
their  departing  companions,  while  I sunk 
sullenly  on  a stone,  vituperating  Dick  Rat- 
tlebrain and  his  follies  in  a manner  which 
robbed  my  seeming  friendly  devotion  of  all 
merit.  Then  I forgot  him,  and  my  thoughts 
went  wool-gathering  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ; and  what  with  summing  up  the  events 
of  the  last  two  days,  the  spoken  words, 
the  significant  looks,  and  insignificant  inci- 
dents, interpreted  one  by  another’s  light,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fleece  I gathered  was  all 
golden.  Then  I started  up  like  one  in  sud- 
den alarm,  for  my  gold,  after  all,  was  but 
the  slanting  sheen  from  the  western  sky, 
trickling  through  the  dark  forest  and  beto- 
kening sunset. 

Nothing  yet  of  my  lost  comrade;  night 
was  coming  on,  and  all  feeling  of  resentment 
was  now  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  his  safety. 
Stretching  my  limbs,  stiffened  by  an  hour’s 
immobility,  I looked  at  the  capping  of  my 
rifle,  and  started  up  the  hill-side  to  fecon- 
noitre  the  country  in  the  direction  from 
which  I thought  he  must  approach.  Its 
general  topographical  features  were  so  prom- 
inent that  it  seemed  impossible  for  a man 
of  ordinary  sagacity  to  miss  his  way;  yet 
the  spurs  and  wrinkles  of  the  mountain 
were  on  so  grand  a scale,  so  broken  with 
ravines  aud  rocky  precipices,  and  barred  with 
fallen  timber  and  tangled  undergrowth,  that 
a skillful  woodman  might  readily  lose  the 
direction  to  a given  point,  and  wear  out  his 
strength  in  aimless  wanderings  within  a 
very  limited  space.  I succeeded  in  winding 
upward  until  I stood  over  the  cliff  from 
whence  the  stream  issued,  and  then  pushed 


forward  across  the  spur  in  what  I supposed 
to  be  the  direction  of  the  entrance.  The 
way  was  overshadowed  by  a pall  of  hem- 
locks, with  a dense  undergrowth  of  laurel, 
which  found  rooting  and  nourishment  amidst 
a mass  of  rugged  boulders  covered  with 
damp  and  spongy  moss.  At  every  step  there 
was  a risk  of  falling  into  crevices  of  appall- 
ing depth,  sometimes  visible,  ofteuer  con- 
cealed like  pitfalls  with  deceitful  coverings 
of  moss  and  leaves. 

From  time  to  time  I could  hear  strange 
sounds  coming  up  from  the  cavernous  earth, 
the  winds  and  the  waters  which  moaned  and 
jabbered  articulately  like  human  voices,  re- 
awakening the  half- superstitious  terrors 
which  had  formerly  seized  me  in  this  deso- 
late forest.  Once  I fancied  that  a current  of 
heated  air  rushed  up  across  my  damp  face 
with  a distinct  odor  of  burning  wood.  Then 
I tripped  and  fell  athwart  an  opening — God 
knows  how  deep.  Caught  on  a net-work  of 
slimy  roots,  the  jar  made  me  fancy  I saw 
sparks  away  down  in  the  darkness.  But  no. 
On  rising  I perceived  it  must  have  been  only 
the  reflection  from  a flash  of  sunlight  which 
at  the  moment  lit  up  the  bare,  grinning 
precipice  on  my  left.  It  was  cheering  to 
catch  even  that  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
clear  blue  sky  and  the  laurel  -draped  cliff, 
gilt  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

As  I stood  to  gaze  I saw  something  mov- 
ing on  a ledge  thirty  or  forty  feet  above,  and 
at  length  perceived  two  fiery  eyes  glaring 
downward,  and  my  blood  was  stirred  by  a 
long-drawn  savage  howl. 

I again  remembered  Jesse’s  secret,  and 
steadying  my  rifle  against  the  side  of  a hem- 
lock-tree,  took  aim  aud  fired.  With  a rush- 
ing sound,  followed  by  a crash,  the  body  of 
a large  wolf  fell  into  the  thicket  nearly  at 
my  feet.  Neither  my  shot  nor  the  fall  had 
quite  killed  the  savage  beast,  which,  writh- 
ing and  snarling  in  its  death  agony,  bit  fran- 
tically at  its  wounds,  sticks,  leaves,  and 
every  thing  within  its  reach.  Staining  the 
rocks  aud  moss  with  its  life-blood,  its  strug- 
gles gradually  subsided,  and  at  length,  with 
a spasmodic  shiver,  it  stretched  itself  out 
and  died. 

Drawiug  ray  knife,  I approached  the  body, 
and  discovered  that  the  creature  was  a fe- 
male, and  evidently  had  a young  family 
somewhere  up  in  the  cliff.  But  this  was  no 
time  to  be  speculating  about  game,  so  I was 
contented  to  take  the  scalp  as  a trophy,  and 
congratulating  myself  that  I had  probably 
broken  up  a whole  family  of  robbers,  I pro- 
ceeded to  reload  my  piece. 

As  I was  about  resuming  my  march  I fan- 
cied I heard  a distant  rustling  of  the  bushes, 
with  the  measured  tread  of  a human  foot, 
and  my  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  my  comrade  at  this  triumphant 
moment;  and  with  this  fortunate  conclusion 
of  the  day’s  adventures,  I was  already  elated 
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with  the  hope  of  rejoining  nur  friends  at  Sol- 
dier White’s  Indore  bed-time. 

I had  not  advanced  many  paces  ere,  through 
a vista  iii  the  darkling  wood,  I sa  w again  that 
moving  shadow  of  a man,  and  with  the  sight 
came  that  curdl  ing  of  the  blood  and  sinking 
of  the  heart  which  I could  neither  control 
nor  explain.  I knew  it  was  not  my  lost  com- 
rade, but  unmistakably  that  same  weird,  in* 
explicable  p resenoe. 

But  I whs  iu  better  nerve  now* ; my  hunt- 
er’s blood  was  up,  and  I thought  to  send  a 
bullet  to  test  its  humanity ; but  ere  the  mad 
purpose  was  accomplished  my  enemy  had 
disappeared.  Darkness  was  already  closing 
around,  and,  with  every  faculty  strained  to 
the  utmost,  J made  my  way  back  to  where  I 
had  left  the  horses,  without  a detour  or  false 
step.  Their  nickeling  welcome  w as  a most 
cheerful  and  companionable  sound.  Mount- 
ing my  own  mare  and  leading  the  other,  1 
presented  myself  at  the  Tutors  mansion  just 
as  the  full  moon  rose  above  the  tree-tops. 

My  demand  tor  food  ami  shelter  w as  cold* 
ly  responded  to,  but  I was  in  no  mood  to  be 
trilled  with,  and  felt  prepared  to  take  with 
a high  hand  what  their  churlishness  might 
refuse.  A little  assertion  induced  n loutish, 
half-witted  hoy  to  attend  to  my  horses.  On 
entering  the  house  I found  the  table  gar- 
nished with  some  ill-looking  hunks  of  boiled 
meat,  a com  pone,  and  a crock  of  bonny-clab- 
ber. At  the  moment  my  acquaintance  Peggy 
entered,  and  the  cordiality  of  her  greeting 
seemed  to  put  xne  on  a better  footing  with 


the  family,  and  I was  invited  to  partake  of 
the  unsavory  supper. 

During  the  meal  I took  occasion  to  narrate 
the  circumstances  connected  with  Rattle- 
brain's disappearance,  and  asked  some  shaqt 
questions  concerning  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
penetrate.  The  old  man  and  the  hoy  went  on 
eating  in  silence;  the  four  women  looked  at 
each  other,  and  then  the  eldest  answered, 
vaguely,  that  they  knowed  nothing  about 
it,  adding,  generally,  that  it  was  resky  for 
strangers  to  git  lost  in  these  mountains,  a$ 
they  might  break  the  ir  necks  over  the  high 
rocks.  Hoping  to  get  somet  hing  wore  sat  i<~ 
factory  by  catechizing  Peggy,  I found  she 
h&d  disappeared,  and  I saw  no  more  of  her 
that  bight. 

Being  intensely  wearied,  I at  length  gave 
tip  add  went  to  bed,  resolving  that  if  Dick 
had  not.  reported  by  morning  1 would  engage 
Tom  Mullinx,  or  some  acti  ve  woodman  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  to  assist  me  in 
the  search  for  him. 

After  n sound  aud  refreshing  sleep  I awoke 
at  the  dawn,  and  on  going  out  saw  Peggy 
romping  over  the  green  with  the  pet  deer, 
Peggy  was  not  a beauty  by  any  means — 
snub-nosed,  sandy-haired » freckled,  and  slip- 
shod; yet  she  was  the  best-looking  creature 
on  the  place  except  the  fawns;  and  this 
morning  she  appeared  unusually  well  w ash- 
ed and  smiling. 

She  approached  me  promptly,  but  with  a 
somewhat,  furtive  air.  u I reckon,  mister, 


THE  MOUNTAINS 


•j-  wouldn't  lm  v#  .p)M  fqLltm  ik0xiMtXi$ 

dollars  !”  y>* 

feeing  him  wife  n n d roe* p ar  uv i vely  «oun<l, 
/ill  if/j^ior  iiteiirigs  fallowed  up  in  in- 

"'«•  # t<  . - 


Abu  ^ you  d*v*erve  worgy 

jhWLypft-  b*Ys* .gdi  :fkr  Uic •fciumjijn -.And  anx- 
you  hurt*  occasioned.  Tve  u itimtl  To 
riittuiotmt  and  dub  you/’ 

';  *aid  Dk;kt  itteelvly  ; now5? 

ynTj,t  cimmve  to  Jo  it  wUtt  foipwi nv  : hnf,  in 
• this-miniA  xrf.  ekurlty,  liifeSfc.  >>«  uby  flung  tt* 
tmi  brdmtic  oU.Mvt  y*m  fV 
i kmJ  bad  m>  Wufcfn*t  hut  ho 

raking  id J-:  poekdfs  an d wa/hlledoups  l found 
about  ji  pint  of  cniekev  and  c hoo^  mmiln. 
which  Ik  di?y^utt»<l  with  ikimghUig  f?age.r~ 
mm  I tlftift  g lit  nut  my  ftek,  in  ^liicii  I 
usually  carried  a limited  .supply  of  aguanlb 
entc  for  an  emergi-nry;  ami  whatever  ilk 
overfed  and  grteidthg  denizeno  <s( cities  xnay 
think  of  the  imbif,  1 inniiirain  t fi«it>  if  1 a a 
e<onjo*nkm  im  a moUhtaiiy  torn 
or  a fnmfcwi  march  than  a hrocbf  quack  pills* 
fiiii  why  under take  to  tie  fend  ait  empty  idea/ 
Yin®  ftaigK  wa«?  ilry. 

Dick  gteisjpcd  it  fcjrimtijy t bbFlyiB  £ y t 
to  Ilia  lips  and  then  hi*  luvJnlN,  declaring  he 
was  rnftrt^hcJ  eyeti  by  ;i  afivdL; 
tdjmg  into  111*  ainUHpv  h^l 
tially, f*  Well;  what  tlid  *}»«•  my  about  it  V' 

“ iVliat  JiVi  w ho  .say  about  what  ?”  I re- 
sponded, in  astonishjrieijt*  !y;  , 

*}  No  in  at  r>»r;  it  will  Jo  Honk  m her  time | 
but  I supp‘>8e  yfMt  werem/i  Ami 

Bipfe’s  eiinnteuuiice  felIvo/iJ  he  Said,  with 
a shudder,  '*■  Lair)*;  laureate,  lets  hurry  on 
to  Wlntv/y  iuid  get  sunKthihg  to  vui,  ami 
then— r ;: : ' /,  .;  V ;-y  ;.■; 

And  Chety”  *md  T,  Vrifh  a sevort'  air, 

11  eon  Jo*  ion  to  give  *<ju±o  rea-sim- 

.ttUlij  imetHUit.  of  yotif  wuQvLbt  : 

Js>.v^  • ‘ ; /v.  r J \.v*  * • ;.  < , 

* Thunder t"  mU  lie;  }Mf  I Jared*-  But 
h't  m gfit  tnit  fif  ttim  fountry  first,  and  then 
ril  AhJ!  yj^u  a story  mabt*  % good 

ehapB'V  uy  voiii  ne\r  jiovvJ.” 


. TPrcai*  .•;•  ■;  -.'  ; - * 

ye’ll  bo  a Jtnnthf  after  yex  friend  tMs  mom 
iu\  ye  wilt,  ab  f '{ 


yet  tc  u mind  m v 

xdeui  to  turn  tire  halimc>':4  umf  i ib!t>;+rti4bg!y 
todk  the  hffrJtaud 


atfmm. 

ABr f propped ing  throe  *\r  four  iniley,  Dirk's 
Iiorbe.whioh  w aeibJUvu  ing,  Hmhleuly  cheeked 
up,  ;>ml  turn inglwhle  into  the  thioket,  tmigh- 
od  like  a ohic’um^  The  eall  tvae  m\yv.  ^uvd  by 
a human  voice  which  1 joyfully  ivoogiajcod. 
The  uo^t  rnvmo'til  a bagganl  tigtire  came 
^tuggoriug  ¥>ut  from  the  wood, 
clnfcjt^s  toru  bi  Js  ami  w itU  wa- 

ter, d y»a U\  nu d bleodi  n g ihim  v a- 
ri.tius  drupes  dmi  uVra^irmy,  there  w^  ibo 
gullhnti  Euduiid  liattlebniltf,  quenchr-fi  ami 
^tihdiKHl.  Ur  a j^iint  flmr;  l Itail  never  eeeu  i 
■behuv*'-  - ^ ■ ' . ’ ■ 

utijfiWnt  thnmKiff  Lurry  Laureate,  I 
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A worn ru  and  child  eU  silently 
lu  dretuny  twilight  fcoft  and  gray; 

Ami  wrapped  if*  each  in  reverie 
As  dim  >w  the  ta«t*fadlng  day. 

Deep  shadows  lie  oil  hearth  and  wall ; 

The  wild  west  wind  begins  to  rise: 

O’er  chimney  wide,  through  niche  and  hall, 

It  loudly  shrieks  and  sobs  and  sighs. 

The  mother's  thoughts  rest  Radiy  over 
On  cruel  wrecks  and  storms  at  sea; 

And  loud  the  shrieking  wind  cries,  “Never 
Shall  thy  sailor  brave  come  home  to  thee. 

“Th»  wavps  were  high,  and  strong  was  the  blast 
That  drove  that  ship  beneath  the  sea ; 

I wept,  I mottnod  through  shroud  and  rnaat: 
Weep,  Weep,  sad  widow,  O weep  with  wo.’' 

But  the  child,  leaning  over  her  knees. 

Heap*  the  sumo  wind  sing  In  her  ear 

Of  brown  nuts  dropping  from  chwtnriMrees, 

Of  white -caps  dancing  on  green  waves  clear. 


“ Thy  brdve  sire’s  ship  will  I bring  home,** 

Sings  the  wind  through  the  wide  chimney's  throat 
“Merrily  now,  on  the  white  sea  foam. 

The  sailors  are  singing  to  my  shrill  note, 

•'  The  clouds  I send  swift  through  the  air : 

*Tl%  for  joy  the  tail  trees  wave  about; 

I am  here,  1 am  there,  and  every  where; 

Round  the  house  bear  me  sing,  hear  me  stoat. 

“ But  now.  my  child,  hash,  O ho  still, 

While  I sing  to  thin*  softly  find  sigh ; 

Let  peace  and  love  thy  young  heart  mi- 
ll ushaby,  little  ooe,  hushaby.  ” 


There’s  a knock  at  the  door!  Quick  they  start ! 


Oh,  the  sailor  has  coine  from  the  sea! 
Wife  and  child  lu«  clasps  close  to  his  h^art. 
While  the  glad  wind  sings  a symphony. 
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By  JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE 
( Concluded.) 


uukial  vault  or  tuk  lmi*e&iax.  family  of  acstkxa. 


STLLL  lingering  in  Vienna;  for  the  glacis 
is  gay,  the  gardens  are  attractive,  ami 
the  music  is  the  best  in  the  world.  No  need 
to  hurry  away  at  this  fair  season-— April  and 
May  are  among  the  blithest  and  brightest 
months  at  the  Austrian  capital — when  pleas- 
ure is  at  its  height,  and  fashion  is  making  its 
richest  display.  Daily  steamers  leave  Nnss- 
dorf,  the  port  of  Vienna,  for  the  Lower  Dan- 
ube ; and  Presbnrg  and  Pesth,  Bqda  and  Bel- 
grade, Bahakai  and  the  Kazan  Pass,  with  ail 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  winding 
stream,  will  wait  with  the  acquired  patience 
of  centuries  for  our  tardy  coming. 

One  of  the  most  interest! ng  churches,  after 
St.  Stephen's,  is  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins, 
in  the  Neumarkt.  The  structure,  simple, 
but  chaste  and  graceful,  was  founded,  with 
the  convent  to  which  it  is  attached,  by  the 
Emperor  Matthias  and  his  wife  Ann.  Its 
last  adornments  were  supplied  by  the  lib- 
erality of  Maria  Theresa,  whoso  theological 
zeal  always  made  her  u.  bounteous  giver. 
The  principal  attraction  of  the  church,  at 
least  to  saturnine  minds,  is  the  imperial 
vault,  in  which  the  founders  of  the  edifice, 
Maria  Theresa,  her  husband  Francis,  Leo- 
pold I.,  Charles  VI.,  the  Duke  do  Reich- 
stadt,  and  other  dignitaries  arc  buried.  The 
Von,  XLV.-No,  270.— 52 


vault  is  a large  subterranean  excavation — it 
was  only  discovered  about  half  a century 
ago  — lighted  by  a dim  lamp,  which  ren- 
ders the  place  as  dismal*  and  the  sarcophagi 
of  the  soundly  sleeping  princes  as  ghastly,  as 
possible.  This  seems  to  be  a kind  of  supple- 
ment to  the  thirty  vast  vaults  under  St. 
Stephen’s ; and  here,  as  there,  the  bodies, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, do  not  decompose,  hut  dry  up 
like  mummies,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  effigies  in  leather.  It  might  seem  irrev- 
erent and  slangoiis  to  call  potentates  whose 
fame  had  filled  the  world  old  leather-heads ; 
but  there  they  look  like  uothing  else.  The 
monk  w ho  usually  acts  as  guide  points  out 
the  different  coffins  in  a sepulchral  voice  well 
adapted  to  the  place,  as  if  he  w ere  anxious 
to  impress  visitors  with  the  awfulness  of 
death. 

The  vanity  of  life,  the  hollowness  of  pow- 
er, and  the  emptiness  of  fame  are  effectively 
illustrated  in  those  desiccated  remains.  On 
the  sarcophagus  of  Maria  Theresa  two  re- 
clining figures  am  wrought,  representing* 
I think*  Religion  and  Empire,  while  a statue 
of  Fame  stands  above  them,  holding  in  the 
extended  hand  a laurel  crown.  The  coffin  of 
Frauds,  within  the  arch,  bears  the  imperial 
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during  hie  tiual  thus  ,i>bmtHH«ed  Vim  theatre  etln%d  and  \vith  '#*\eowf 

owp  qhtnph  : u\Nnpnlf  on  Francois  jeaepli  to  1h*  new  divinity  of  the  A sure.  The  pule 
Charles  Bonaparte:  bom  King  of  Rome — youth  flushed,  and  hta  bo&rtr  Xwttf; 
died  litNuteh'ant.  in  the  Austrian  Artillery Was  he  dreaming,  dr  was  the  *ylpfc-Kke 
Ithhdsome,  HeeotnpIiBhed,  brave,  the  inher*  ereuthre  hmmrliTi g and  whirling  on  the 
ifcpr  of  a splendid  name  ami  dazzling  glory  ; hh  Vdored  Marier  whfm5  he  had  preferred 
loved  atumsfc  to  idolatry  by  the  country  in  b&thte  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  f 
which  hi*-  childhood  was  passed  ; a magnifi-  He  mbU*d  bis  eyes  aTl^  leaned  for***.»r«h 
cent  limnro  fiJtrMtcliing  before'  him— fate  liji*  .viury  wmi-  burning  in.  bis*  face.  He  ed'nkl 
frowned  upon  Via.  brilliant.  prospects,  gave  not  lie  mistaken.  The  lovely  and  gtnlid*** 
liim  a weak  eoustitutmu,  wretched  health,  peasant  whom  be  bad  worshiped  ami  ::*d- 
bitU«t  ilisapp^dnf moni,  und  didy  hind  in  mftM  to  the  saUeniary  of  his 

leading  him  to  an  Tarty  gmvt%  He  breathed  . spirit  mid  ffe  magniflrerit  darn  er  of  the 
Jtis  last  at  §ehtiubrvluUr  ty*  t he  dot#  tqjm  wt‘  vtoe  and  the  same  The  Ida  sing 

oernpuul  by  hi  a lather,  mid  iti  the  neighbor-  theatre  grew  dim;  the  tumultuous  appUtis* 
hood  of  the  imperial  eMfom.i  where  bo  was  was  on  longer  1 maid;  the  unhappy  prince 
wont  to  take  hia^obtary  -.tvkVkei  gasped,  struggled,  evwocmed,  and  Amidst 

fie  seeths  to  lm;v&  ijehn  iMimp^tjely^ btasf  iii« cfv  i *vv dei  botne.  m hU  carriage, 

from  juif-, j*o,  Dielanebply  a The  t lianuing  dormer  who  had 

femprt  Ah^tjit  that  MocurcoJy  any  thing  gave  him  was  tlfe  famous  iViiuy  thou  at 

him  pVammv  Every  thing  was  done  to  the  begiiiKUig  of  her  eAtru^thiitiary. . tw- 
him:  of  bia  gloomy  LudiiTerenec,  and.  and  career.  &bfc  had  allowed  hf  r^  lf 

when  all  vise  had  tailed.* he  mei  in  one  of  j.«>  be  need  htv  bis  relatives  ns  a bait  ip  iu- 
his  .louej;/  imuhles  a br.autifid  peasant  girl,  snare  the  young  dukoV  aflVeiiims,  in  the 
w>ih  whom  be  Ml  in  lojii  at  first  sight,  hope,  that  through  her  >«nrie  mtemdi  In  ttf? 
Bln:  appeured  to  return  ilia  aifeetiou.  Her  might  be  awakened.  The  ingenuous  and 
anyway  tpm  frtmi  lus  letJmrj^  aiid  iuindebmd  .&*?  her,  h©  dohbu  Her 

emiivwwt  him  with  new  life.  .Blur;  first,  vanity  was  gratified  at  Hie  bAiTh*#  M Ut$ 
jAAgtd*  bipb  it  ik  jAHtlj  tiite  nature  of  hArdH-  J final  faith.  Iff*  never  said. 

ncK%v  and  by  her  presence  the  dreary  omptb  j from  this  nuddeir  and  terrible  tdineik,  mnl 

uesa  \)f  ii is  being  v*M  deligiif dblly  filled,  f iibriui'y  paid; 
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lofty  piiauibers,  tdegautSy  «Ub-  i 

or»H>. i.v  ftidahbiL  They  contain  r»  ktxunuut 
wild<jrno*w  4>t'  Aatiii  hangings,  tapestry,  mir* 
xorB/nuwai^  porcelain,  ami  the  ea»t  i>t>- 
Jtfet*  *»f  a?L  The  gallery  <>£  portraits  #>f  tbre 
Hapslnirg  funxliy  — mauy  vf  tUeiri  *unt  k*  be 
lijeUitiral-— lii  WeJitLUg.  though  ic  $tu\aWt: 
convey  the  impression  that  royal  mvtnres 
are  matked  by  royal  lineaments.  The  grijr- 
dens  are  on  fton?  sides  of  the  palar^tinme 
on  the  right  and  left,  abounding  in  rare 
plants  anti  choice  fruits,  he  lug  reserved  tor 
Francis  Joseph,  his  relative,  and  friend*. 
The  public  ganl<>nf  laddml  the  chAteau,  U 
charmingly  laid  out,  and  cfgitanie  st  number 
of  imirbie  statues*  iUuatraUngh ifctbrisal  and 
uiy||nTu^c&I sniyaete,:  of 

the  parterre  iu  the  eejxti-iv  is  it  sm&l!  hike  or- 
immentml  with  naitaU  liud  thdpldn^  while 
around  i t arc  terrain,  gtouot^  ftnmtai m, 
and  tleiightful  walks*  imdwluag  »,  taiiiurm 
labyrinth,  ' •..  t • • , .*.  \ ' ' "[ 

The  renowned  Gl&riettip  oyi-upiV*  an  ole- 
variora  in  the  rear  of  t fc]ap«3ai0<?.  Thin  cohut* 
tub! deco  rated  on  both  it ife*  wit  h Roman 
aud  has  in  the  epfrtre  a large  re- 
ception -room  for  visitor#.  iVoni  th»?  rt*d 
t'm'ifr&r  \&  front  is  Hcep  Yienna 
in  ^uihptdpue  ^moment,  ’•  -with. ■ the  evfcre 
pre^ul  spice  of  £t , Sreplmu^Hi  perfect 
ITuetiv  earyed  iu  st^e^jxn«iconT^ut*,  castles, 
arid  the  heights  of  fvatiluribrrrg  gray  and 
glcAiainx  ifm »ngpi  the  purplfe  The 

jadgtie-  of  Schiinhrrtnu  (fy&ufUbf  Jbmitaih)  ' 


w $$  tho  tyjjuL*hc4  of  Naprdedn  when  ho 
signed  the  treaty  of  <he mrm name;  ami  in 
otic  of  the  itven.d^*  of  tin?  garden  the  i\\hM~ 
itfttl  Stiuleht,  St^pp*,  tried  Jv  t^MX^inatc  tbe 
gM&fc atferward  *»hot  be- 
cause be  prirodly  reftsaed  in  usk  for  mercy 
from  the  onm  las  regarded  ua  the  fctfcioy  ■$£ 
his  ccvcmry. 


Tfo  Piatex,  the  Champs  jfcly^ea  and  Hyde 
jParfe  Vienna  by  no  mearia  husW”m  to  ex- 
pcojnrimiH  wbifcb  may  have  been  raised  by 
t Thik  phrfc  is  Intersected  by 

live  revenues,  diverging  in  different,  direc- 
tions from  the  ]Prater-t5temf  a circular  space 
tit  the  eqtid  of  the  The  fashionable 

drive,  on  tbft  same  island  of  the  Dan ube  «s 
those  pleasant  and  popular  places  of  resort, 
the  Leopoldfctudt  and  Augarten,  presenta  a 
very  animated  scene  during  the  season, 
showing  the  fairest  fhces  and  the  tVillc^t 
purses  of  the  capital  to  whatever  advantage 
prancing  steeds  and  handsome  camages 
can  ctjinmaud.  Some  of  the  avetdios  ^re 
bordered,  with  rustic  gardens  (gUiimttVe.S), 


tv  hare  persons  of  the  lobldlo  class  go  to 
dine  ai  the  Mrudl  frihlos  uudvt  tivi?  tribes,  and 
t<»  iiuitiigo  in  thp  various  gunvos  and  iimuse- 
meTits  of  which  the  Vtemics**  li ro  so  foud. 

The  eiUxoihS  are.  drtUi native ty  \i  pknsurc- 
loving  ami  recToation -enjoy  ing  pe<)ple,  ami 
m t BundLiys  and  holidays  crowd  the  cafrSs, 
r^taiU'axit^,  and  gardens,  m mi  me  robs  in 
mid  out  of  town.  The  Viennese  outdo  all 
the  Gviunins  in  lheir  pursuit  pf  all  kinds  at 


ncsiso  at  Tar  tfuiraoprtfcs. 
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gratification.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  often  seem  dull  and  sluggish,  but  whis- 
per pleasure  in  their  ear,  and  every  one  of 
their  faculties  is  aroused. 

Eating,  including  drinking,  of  course,  ap- 
pears, as  I have  said,  to  be  a pastime  of  the 
capital.  The  appetite  and  digestion  of  its 
inhabitants  exceed  all  estimate.  I have 
sometimes  thought  their  constitution  may 
not  demand  more  than  the  constitution  of 
other  people,  but  the  by-laws  of  their  being 
require  perpetual  replenishment.  I have 
seen  such  exhibitions  of  mastication,  deglu- 
tition, and  potation  that,  if  I had  been  a 
showman,  I should  have  secured  some  of 
them  for  an  uninterrupted  series  of  devour- 
ing performances.  What  capital  fellows 
many  of  them  would  be  quartered  upon  an 
enemy  in  time  of  war!  They  would  serve 
their  country  better  with  their  jaws  than 
with  their  muskets.  In  a few  months  the 
opposing  foe  would  be  so  besieged  by  famine 
as  to  be  willing  to  make  peace  on  any  terms 
that  did  not  include  the  furnishing  of  pro- 
visions to  the  Austrian  army. 

The  cuisine  of  Vienna  has  been  much 
lauded  by  foreigners,  even  by  those  long 
resident  in  Paris;  but  why,  is  beyond  my 
palatal  solution.  Unquestionably  the  city 
is  a great  place  for  eating,  as  respects  quan- 
tity merely.  I fancy  that  strangers,  daily 
witnessing  the  admirably  equipped  appe- 
tites of  the  citizens,  have  naturally  inferred 
that  the  food  must  be  unusually  tempting, 
and  if  they  found  it  otherwise  for  them- 
selves, that  they  must  be  lacking  in  proper 
physical  taste.  In  no  large  city  in  Europe 
have  I had  such  trouble  in  obtaining  a de- 
sirable meal.  The  H6tel  Munsch  and  the 
Erzherzog  Karl  are  universally  admitted  to 
be  the  best  of  the  public-houses,  while  the 
Prevot,  Preying  and  Mebus,  and  Rother  Igel 
restaurants  are  unequaled  in  reputation. 
At  each  and  all  of  these  I have  ordered 
breakfasts  and  dinners  regardless  of  econ- 
omy, and  not  even  the  much-boasted  gulasch 
in  softy  schnitzel , carviol , or  fogasch  have  awak- 
ened my  enthusiasm.  As  to  the  ordinary 
dishes,  they  are  poor  almost  without  excep- 
tion ; and  day  after  day  I have  ransacked 
the  Innerstadt,  the  faubourgs,  and  the  sub- 
urbs iu  quest  of  savory  viands.  I am  not 
epicurean;  but  I dislike  to  drink  coffee 
out  of  shaving  cups,  and  to  waste  time  on 
leather  aprons  greasily  disguised  as  beef- 
steak. 

The  Viennese  seem  full  of  contradictions. 
Emotional  and  intense  at  times,  as  is  shown 
by  their  worship  of  music  and  their  addic- 
tion to  the  wildest  of  galops  and  most 
voluptuous  of  waltzes,  they  appear  at  others 
slow  and  stolid,  opposed  to  ideals  and  inca- 
pable of  aspirations. 

The  common  people  impress  me  as  below 
the  general  intelligence — or  average  stu- 
pidity, which  is  the  same  thing — and  have 


Gck  igle 


a remarkable  facility  for  confounding  local- 
ities and  misunderstanding  orders.  The 
waiters  serve  you  with  cabbage  when  you 
have  asked  for  coffee,  bring  you  mustard 
for  mushrooms,  and  beer  for  bread,  and  can 
never  quite  comprehend  why  one  won’t  do 
as  well  as  the  other.  The  servants  sell  your 
trow  sera  to  second-hand  shops  when  your 
only  desire  is  to  have  them  brushed,  and 
instead  of  blacking  your  boots,  thank  you 
kindly  and  bestow  them  in  charity  upon 
themselves.  If  you  wish  your  bed  made  up 
properly,  they  imagine  you  want  to  sleep  on 
the  floor ; and  if  you  send  a commissionnaire 
to  the  Karuthuerthor  Theatre  for  tickets  to 
the  opera,  he  is  likely  to  return  with  a bot- 
tle of  Voslauer  and  the  declaration  that  it 
is  the  finest  wine  in  the  empire. 

The  fiacre  drivers  have  the  same  mental 
obliquity.  Order  them  to  carry  you  to  the 
Hofburg  Theatre,  and  they  set  you  down  at 
the  railway  station ; anxious  to  visit  the 
Volksgarten,  they  will  conduct  you  to  the 
Augustine  Church  ; and  bound  for  the  Dan- 
ube steamer,  they  hurry  you  to  the  fish- 
market.  Longing  for  the  Belvedere,  they 
precipitate  you  upon  the  imperial  stables, 
and  wonder  you  can  not  substitute  the  vet- 
erinary institution  in  the  Landstrasse  for 
the  Ambras  collection  or  the  Arsenal. 

Persons  residing  iu  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  famous  churches  or  picture-galleries  have 
never  heard  of  them.  They  are  unable  to 
tell  whether  the  Albertina  is  a collection  of 
drawings  or  a new  edition  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  They  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
things  constantly  under  their  eyes ; and  I 
question  if  there  be  not  some  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Vorstadten  (out-of-town  quar- 
ter) unaware  of  the  existence  of  St.  Ste- 
phen’s Cathedral. 

One  might  imagine  from  all  this  that  the 
lower  order  of  Viennese  are  humorists  (it  is 
useless  to  intimate  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand my  German,  for  I am  sure  it  was  very 
good,  so  far  as  it  went) ; but  they  are  nothing 
of  the  kind,  for  they  would  not  take  a joke, 
if  it  were  called  a florin,  less  than  forty  per 
cent,  discount. 

Vienna  has  much  to  attract  and  much  to 
repel.  I like  to  go  there,  and  I like  to  come 
away.  I enter  it  with  pleasure,  and  leave  it 
without  regret.  It  is  often  charming  for  a 
week,  and  wearisome  in  a month ; *and,  alto- 
gether, it  is  the  dearest  and  dreariest,  the 
dullest  and  delightfulest,  of  capitals.  We 
have  tarried  long  in  the  home  of  the  Haps* 
burgs;  the  fiacre  is  at  the  door,  and  the 
steamer  waits  on  the  winding  river. 

The  small  vessel  on  which  you  start  soon 
passes  under  the  Neubriicke,  the  Franzens- 
briicke,  and  the  Sophien-Kettenbrticke.  To 
the  right,  near  the  last,  is  the  palace  of 
Prince  Lichtenstein,  and  below  are  numer- 
ous kitchen-gardens,  with  the  apparatus  for 
irrigation  so  common  on  the  Danube.  After 
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passing  ihowf  you  unite?  Onvmain  arm  of  t'fae  f 

merv  where  USfcwa  awiitJy  between  wot*#-  j the . tatter.  Of  Tfruilb  Ott  ai 

ed  x&m4h<m&  reach  the  larger  steanter  on  adjacent  hill  is  Si.  Job*  V graceful  %tlAfc 
which  you  are  to  make  the  voyage,  and  chnrcb,  the  cemetery  'j?  which  contains  an 
which.  lie.«  opposite  the  Loh&u>  the  longest.  \ aiieieut ; lialfn  century  ago. 

iofthtise  isolfttf)d  strips  uflamL  On  the  left, > Near  by  is  Sirt«lherg  (hat  hill)— a lofty 
eo  far  inland  oa  not  to  he  visible  from  the  ; mound  sahl  k*  have  'ten  made  fry  the  peo- 
steamer,  are-  the  hte$dnc  villages  of  Aspem*  f pie  carrying  hatful*  of  jswth  to  rmnmvxno- 
Essling,  and  Wagraim  ; rare  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Vieitna 

Indite!  Yfarntti  waa  m N^poleon^  poshes-  hv  Jobii  4h4  the  Margrave  Lotus 

aion.,  IJ^f  by  the  , -of  Bavad&ib 

Lohipt  W jhe  loft  h&ufc  «>f wtofui  j 


A -few  miks  Mow  i*  Haiti  burg,  n picture 
the  An^trtari^  tntnpsi  thtv  hiidge  connect-  !; caipre  town  witfe  dbT  walls  and  towers  aipl 
ing  the right  baifk  yf|&  ’ tfe  'inland,  and  fci-  : ■•the  internal*? ^ ca6lie  on  the  height. 

H3nUanOoUfiiy  attacked  Aspern  ami  Jttalfcg'  Tie*  imperial  tebattei*  factory,  employing 
held  try  the  French*  The  battle  raged  with  ;fco.Eteeti  <*t  bfteoTi  bimflretl  person sT  to  u 
dreadful  .-slaughter  for  two  days  (May ■$% j| n wafer  af  long  aud  ugly  bnihlhig*,  felfe 
.and  .22),  • anti  'thn. French  forces  wens  and  deserves,  if  it  doi*s  not  eh- 

driven  back  to  Lobau,  with  all  their  mint)-  ! fe,  tfe.  reputation  of  making  the 

try,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  ‘’Trace*  wf  the  j worn!  dgam  in  oil  Europe.  The  Tow- hall 
fortifeationa  then  constructed  by  NapuJebaj  toasts  of  a .'ftoroan 

are  still  *cku*  Early  the  following  July  ho  vnnd  on  the  Roman  tower  h i\  turn**  of  King' 
effected  i*  suj^mdpiGuuHr^e  of  tfe  Danube,#!*!  j Etxel,  olT^Nibelun«ou’\  iwiiio<  wiu>  to  said  to 
on  Ijm.Stii-hbct  -fitfe: of  tfe  irt».4tjU'feeght-the  • j have  spent  & u\$kjt  fax  t&  o^tic.  The  toi»- 
tOemd’rahio  .baHk  of  Vyfenxm,  ht  Ahieh  the  ; tie  te  now  pining'  to-  dooas%  l Suppose  be- 
Austria  were  tos&weip  .iteibsiisd,; ' Ah  ar-  > eau^c  itveai>  mi  a4&wn . froth  .the . top  *tf 

iuistitk  w#*  sdou  iifter  ^upipiyfed,  and  rfe  ytlie  high  &>hk  ^iot;  lite  a tnie  Atuifriaai,  go 
Peace  qf  Vienna  idgned1^  the  14th  of  . to  Xizmiti  to  d(im-e  and  itri)^k4  te  lau^h  and 
Oethbar  of  the  samt? ■ y*ar-  T made  a ptk  f stijg,  to  ^wad  juggkes, 

'gfJtaago,  M in  duty  bound,  to  those  fomous  | to  swing  and  play  ni  nine-pins,  and  take  t n- 
delda  While  staying  in  VjeiLfla^  and  wvmd^-  ■ thn^ixst^e  part  in  the  Idtidrad  amusements 
«4>  for  the  humiridUi  titne,  ^vhy  any  body  • to  which  the  re&ideutfa  of  the  capital  are  s? 
enn  bn  fteiij&li  ^joiigh  t?:>  feel  inters tc4  bi  ! \ve<lded- 

tiommonpiace  .grotiod  because  H;  haa  ^ Haiiibu^g  aiid  Thebeu,  on  the  left  tmukf 
wnkQtl  w ith  hiiinuu  gore.  Stilly  Uko  the  l.seem  to  ftirm'  the  gateway  to  Hungary,  The 
whole ■ tTf H>p  of  eightrseeirs,  i g6y  and;  shall,  | Maivh,  Vk  Mififaya, . t\\& ■ frontier  stroam  bi^ 
uo  doubt,  eoutihuo  going  to  th$.J*at.  As-  |tweeu  Austria  ami  Htuigary,  Aimidh^  into 
pern  a ml  Ending,  which  Wete  completely  ! the  Danube  at  the  base  of  t lie  jgtatid  ^ld 
destroyed  during* the  ante,  hixre  since  Wen  * fortre^  of  TWbeu,  one  of  the.mmi  interests 
itud  m%\  hibw,  hnlile  many  ambi-  king  nuns  ton  tlie-  rtvwrf  though  much  of  it 
tiems  ir«g«4tona>; -ijuiti?  haad^^-  | waA  blown  up  by  the  French  in  1*309.  On 

Tiofti  soon  glftte  "by  the  Utile  vUl^ge  of  Fe-  j ttetopof  a high  imkyprcciidce,  the  ruouid- 
tnmtd,  the  6lte  feif  the  Wmau  Cahiantuiur  j ertng  towers  and,  battlements  the  on^ 
destroyed  by  Attiia,  tlm  handsouie  cteHeriil  ' extensive  castte  can  be  seen  from  h long  tils- 

famish  ftu  ec- 


helon gnig  t\>  Count  Traun,  and  tW  Dentsek-  ' tanee,  while  they  the mseTn** 
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c^llent.  view  of  the  fertile  plains  and  vino- 
covered  bills  of  the  Magyar  landscape  below. 

The  little  market-town  of  Theben,  under 
the  shadow  of  a wooded  height,  lies  close  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  Streams,  and  the 
lofty  rock  on  which  the  fortress  stands  is  so 
broken  and  rout  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
Nature  had  made  war  on  the  stronghold,  de- 
termined to  shake  it  from  its  foundation. 
Some  persons  have  supposed  that  the  Ro- 
mans Inult  the  fortress,  which  is  not  proba- 
ble. The  tradition  is  that  Swatopolk,  the 
founder  of  the  Moravian  empire,  and  his 
brother  Ratislaw,  or  Lad t slaw,  dwelt  in  the 
castle  In  the  ninth  century,  and  that  it  was 
besieged  about  that  time  by  King  Louis 
the  German.  Not  a great  while  after  the 
Magyars,  in  their  contests  with  the  Mora- 
vian monarch,  gained  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  have  held  it  ever  since.  It  has 
changed  hands  very  frequently  by  gift, 
transfer,  and  inheritance,  and  was  always 
regarded  as  a position  of  great  importance 
during  the  feudal  period.  The  Turks,  dur- 
ing their  invasion  of  IG83,  made  a great  ef- 
fort to  surprise  Theben,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison.  For  cen- 
turies the  noble  old  pile  stood  siege  and 
tempest  unscathed,  and  was  only  demolish- 
ed by  the  vandalism  of  the  French,  who, 
with  all  their  boasts  of  civilization  and 
chivalry,  have  ever  been  the  plunderers  and 
destroyers  of  the  Continent. 

One  of  the  old  wTatch-towers,  called  the 


Nun’s  Tow  er,  still  stands  on  an  isolated  and 
almost  inaccessible  rock,  forming  a striking 
feature  of  the  splendid  ruin.  X have  seen  in 
a Hungarian  periodical  at  Pesth  an  accurate 
engraving  of  the  fortress  before  its  destruc- 
tion, and  I do  hot  w onder  at  the  pride  the 
Hungarians  felt  in  its  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence. They  compared  it,  not  wholly  with- 
out reason,  to  the  renowned  castle  of  Heidel- 
berg, long  known  as  the  Genu  an  Alhambra. 

The  Nun’s  Tower  has,  of  course,  its  roman- 
tic legend.  One  of  the  lords  of  Theben,  in 
the  medieval  days,  laid  siege  to  a fortress  in 
Carinthia,  and  after  capturing  it  fell  captive 
himself  to  the  charms  of  a heroic  beauty  who, 
in  the  absence  of  her  uncle,  a w arlike  abbot, 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  place.  The 
lovely  Bertha,  us  she  w as  called  (all  women 
who  are  dead  or  distant  in  time  are  lovely), 
with  the  peculiarity  of  her  sex,  yielded  to 
the  conqueror,  and  accompanied  him  to  his 
castle,  where  preparations  were  made  in  be- 
coming style  for  the  celebration  of  their  nup- 
tials. The  prospect! vp  husband,  w hose  rank 
was  that  of  a count,  went  to  the  chose  while 
his  wedding  was  preparing,  with  the  com- 
mendable object,  no  doubt,  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions for  the  marriage- feast.  (Restau- 
rants and  French  cooks  wer^unknown  lux- 
uries in  those  days.)  As  He  was  returning 
home  he  was  informed  that  the  martial  ab- 
bot had  in  the  mean  time  made  a preda  tory 
excursion  to  the  castle,  had  carried  off  his 
niece,  and  placed  her  in  the  convent  of  Iseu- 
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berg,  not  far*  distant.  The  coant,  as  befitted 
the  ardor  of  an  expectant  lover,  informed  his 
retainers  of  the  abduction,  and  spurring  his 
proud  charger  hard,  bade  them  follow  him  to 
the  rescue.  They  rode  swiftly ; in  a few  hours 
were  under  the  convent  walls ; battered  down 
the  gates ; choked,  beat,  and  generally  mal- 
treated the  lady  abbess  and  the  nuns  in  the 
knightly  manner  of  those  chivalrous  times; 
secured  the  prize,  and  hurried  off  with  the 
young  beauty,  who  dried  her  tears  when  she 
found  she  was  to  be  married  after  all. 

Bertha’s  uncle,  hearing  of  what  had  been 
done,  resolved  to  surprise  the  count  on  the 
day  of  the  wedding,  which  he  knew  would 
not  be  long  deferred.  As  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom stood  before  the  altar,  with  the  bene- 
diction fresh  upon  them,  a messenger  rushed 
breathless  into  the  chapel  to  inform  the  com- 
pany that  the  belligerent  priest,  with  an 
armed  host,  had  entered  the  castle  by  the 
postern  gate,  which,  in  the  distraction  of 
merry-making,  had  unfortunately  been  left 
open.  The  sudden  surpriso  created  a panic ; 
the  small  garrison  was  either  overpowered 
or  hurled  headlong  from  the  walls.  Further 
resistance  was  useless.  The  only  means  of 
escape — a subterranean  passage  leading  to 
the  river — the  count  attempted,  supporting 
the  frightened  Bertha  with  one  arm,  and 
with  the  other  wielding  his  trus  y blade. 
To  his  surprise  and  horror  tho  passage  was 
bristling  with  hostile  swords,  whereupon  he 
hastened  with  a few  sturdy  adherents  to 
what  was  then  called  the  Iron  Tower,  but 
has  since  been  known  by  the  monastic  name. 
There  the  count  and  his  handful  of  heroes 
resisted  the  enemy  for  hours.  They  were 
slain  one  after  the  other,  and  at  last  the 
thick  oakeu  door  of  tho  sanctuary  was  set 
on  fire,  and  fell  in,  a heap  of  blazing  embers. 
In  their  dire  extremity  tho  desperate  lord 
and  his  lady  fled  to  the  lofty  battlements 
overlooking  the  Danube,  and  were  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  enraged  abbot,  who  had  always 
worn  tho  casque  abovo  the  cowl.  The  count 
was  pale  from  loss  of  blood,  and  Bertha  still 
paler  with  dismay  and  anxiety  for  her  liege. 

“ You  shall  not  separate  me  from  my  hus- 
band,” she  screamed  to  her  uncle,  as  he,  at 
the  head  of  his  band,  advanced  toward  them. 
“ We  will  at  least  die  together,”  she  added, 
leaping  into  the  couut’s  arms,  as  he  stood 
defiant  on  the  battlements. 

“ Hold,  rash  girl !”  exclaimed  the  warrior- 
monk.  “ Remember  you  are  the  destined 
bride  of  Heaven !” 

“ No,  no,”  replied  Bertha ; “ I am  tho  bride 
of  man — of  this  noble  knight,  who  is  my 
Heaven  and  my  God,  and  no  power  on  earth 
shall  disunite  us !” 

“ You  say  not  truth,”  roared  tho  abbot. 
“ In  the  name  of  the  church  I claim  you !” 

He  stretched  forth  his  arm  to  seize  her  as 
the  sword  of  the  count  clove  his  skull  in 
twain,  and  a moment  after  the  faithful  pair, 


locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  sprang  from  the 
parapet,  and  disappeared  in  the  rolling  riv- 
er below. 

From  this  incident  the  tower  received  its 
name,  which,  with  the  felicitous  unfitness 
governing  such  things,  was  called  the  “ Nun’s 
Tower,”  because  Bertha  was  not,  and  was  de- 
termined never  to  be,  a nun. 

Next  comes  Presburg,  which,  from  its  ti- 
tle, ought  to  be  favorable  to  journalists,  but 
is  one  of  the  dullest  and  most  uninviting  of 
towns.  Formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
where  its  kings  once  were  crowned,  it  is  now 
merely  a stagnant  city  with  a population  of 
forty -three  thousand,  who  by  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination  delude  themselves 
with  the  notion  that  they  are  alive.  It  has 
not  undergone  a perceptible  change  in  an 
entire  century,  except  that  the  extensive 
castle  crowning  the  Schlossberg  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  1811.  The  view  from  that 
height,  taking  in  the  plains  of  Hungary  and 
the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  should  not  be 
neglected,  as  it  is  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
town,  and  one  of  the  finest  views  on  the 
Danube. 

Presburg  stands  on  a broad  plain,  and  was 
once  surrounded  by  fortifications ; while  the 
suburbs  are  mostly  built  on  an  eminence, 
adding  not  a little  to  the  effect  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  one  of  the  towers  of  the  citadel — 
it  is  a quadrangle  with  a tower  at  each 
corner — were  formerly  kept  the  iron  crown 
and  regalia  of  Hungary,  which  were  closely 
watched  and  guarded  day  and  night.  Kos- 
suth, when  he  despaired  of  his  country,  car- 
ried off  tho  ancient  crown  and  buried  it 
near  New  Oreo va,  on  the  Wallachian  frontier. 
Some  years  afterward  the  regal  symbol  was 
accidentally  discovered,  and  a chapel  was 
erected  on  the  spot  to  commemorate  the 
event. 

The  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Ladislaw — it  was  he  who  built  the 
city — and  consecrated  in  1452,  was  for  a 
long  -while  the  place  of  coronation,  but  new 
contains  nothing  remarkable,  unless  it  be  a 
mounted  statue  in  lead  of  St.  Martin  above 
tho  high  altar.  The  dome  of  the  church  is 
surmounted  by  a gilded  crown,  indicating 
the  solemn  office  to  which  it  was  once  de- 
voted. In  the  Landhaus,  or  House  of  the 
Estates,  the  Imperial  Diets  were  formerly 
held ; but  tho  building  has  at  present  a look 
meagre  and  starved  enough  to  indicate  that 
it  had  never  had  any  diet,  imperial  or  other- 
wise. Tho  city  has  sixteen  squares,  many 
of  them  adorned  with  fountains  and  monu- 
ments, which,  however,  do  not  relievo  it 
from  a pinched  and  prosy  appearance. 

Near  the  long  bridge  of  boats  is  the  K5- 
nigsberg,  a slight  artificial  elovation,  wall- 
ed in  and  inclosed  by  a gate.  On  this  the 
King  of  Hungary,  after  his  coronation, 
mounted  with  his  fiery  charger,  and  bran- 
dished the  sword  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  four 
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points  of  the  compass,  indicating  a cross, 
and  bis  determination  to  defend  the  king- 
dom from  all  enemies  from  whatever  quarter 
they  might  come.  Francis  Joseph,  who  is 
King  of  Hungary,  as  the  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria have  been  for  more  than  two  centuries* 
did  this  little  bit  of  melodrama  in  obedience 
to  the  time-honored  custom. 

In  1741,  while  tho  King  of  Prussia  was 
advancing  into  Silesia,  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria— he  likewise  disputed  the  succession, 
which,  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  had  fixed  upon  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa — made  himself  master  of 
P is* a u and  Linz,  and  even  menaced  the 
Austrian  capital.  Alarmed  at  the  situation 
of  affairs,  the  courageous  archduchess  called 
an  assembly  of  the  different  orders  of  Hun- 
gary at  Preaburg,  and,  appearing  before 
them  with  her  infant  son  Joseph  in  her 
arms,  addressed  them  with  such  fervid  elo- 
quence, made  such  stirring  appeal  to  their 
loyalty,  that  the  stern  w arriors  were  melted 
to  tears,  and  drawing  their  swords,  uttered 
the  famous  words,  “ Moriamur  pro  rtge  noatro , 
Marin  T her  mi  .p* 

Never  was  feminine  beauty  or  feminine 
speech  employed  to  more  effect.  From  that 
time  her  desperate  cause  brightened,  and 
the  trusty  palatines  she  had  convoked 
brought  hosts  of  stout  hearts  and  strong 
arms  to  her  defense,  and  each  of  her  defend- 
ers was  as  willing  as  they  to  die  for  the 
queen  whom  they  had  called  their  king  on 


account  of  her  mascnline  forfcitnde  and  he- 
roic hearing.  She  had  indeed— to  translate 
her  own  w ords — found  in  the  hearts  of  brave 
men  a resource  in  the  direst  of  emergencies. 

Near  the  right  bank  of  tho  river,  tho  An. 
a pleasant  island  covered  with  trees,  having 
a cafe  and  promenades,  is  a popular  resort 
for  the  citizens  of  Preaburg,  as  is  also  an 
open-air  theatre  at  the  Arena,  a few  hundred 
yards  below  the  fiving  bridge.  The  hills 
surrounding  the  city  are  clothed  with  vine- 
yards, the  wine  of  which  bits  considerable 
reputation  among  the  natives,  though  to 
strangers  it  tastes  rough  and  erode.  A 
horse-railway  unites  Preaburg  with  the  old 
town  of  Tyrnau,  noted  for  its  eight  annual 
fairs  and  its  ancient  and  interesting  cathe- 
dral. Riding  out  there  on  horse-cars  struck 
me  as  mid,  for  I had  not  dreamed  of  such  a 
modem  mode  of  travel  in  the  domain  of 
Hungary. 

Less  than  a mile  below  Presburg  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  resume  their  flatness, 
and  the.  river  divides  into  several  amts, 
forming  two  large  islands,  the  Oroase  and 
Kleine  Sehiltt.  The  former  is  some  thirty 
miles  broad  and  sixty  miles  long,  and  con- 
tains nearly  a hundred  villages,  wf  poor  and 
bleak  in  appearance  that  1 can  not  imagine 
how  the  inhabitants  subsist.  Along  tin' 
banks  are  seen  large  bodies  of  swine  and 
herds  of  cattle,  some  of  them  of  a peculiar 
sort,  known  as  Hungarian  buffalo.  On  tbet^j 
the  farmers  largely  depend  for  a livelihood, 
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selling  their  surplus  at  the  numerous  fairs 
held  throughout  the  country.  In  this  vicin- 
ity and  as  far  down  as  Pesth  are  many  colo- 
nies of  mills,  constructed  in  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  manner.  The  mill  is 
merely  a rough  wooden  house,  between 
which  and  the  dwelling  of  the  miller  is  a 
large  wheel,  turned  by  the  current  and  grind- 
ing the  grain.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  these 
mills  are  frequently  strung  together,  and 
receive  the  name  of  villages.  Such  aquatic 
settlements  are  common  to  the  Danube,  on 
which,  as  I have  said,  numerous  families 
spend  more  than  half  their  lives  floating 
down  on  rafts  and  barges,  and  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  their  existence  by  being  towed  up 
again. 

Nearly  all  the  farms  and  villages  between 
Presburg  and  Peterwardein  are  extremely 
unlike  those  in  America.  They  are  very 
primitive,  dismal,  and  wretched  in  sem- 
blance. The  dwellings  are  rough,  thatched 
cabins,  miscellaneously  made  of  straw,  mud, 
timber,  and  stone,  while  the  outhouses  and 
bams  are  only  impromptu  huts.  The  Hun- 
garian peasantry  carefully  conceal,  if  they 
have  it,  any  and  all  regard  for  physical  com- 
fort, and  evince  in  divers  ways  the  traits  of 
semi-civilization.  Many  of  them  subsist  by 
fishing.  Their  huts,  scattered  along  the 
banks,  are  generally  clustered,  forming  a 
piscatorial  community  whose  every  view  is 
finny,  and  whose  sole  harvest  is  scales. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  smaller 
island  (Kleine  SchUtt)  is  the  city  of  Raab, 
the  river  of  that  name  flowing  into  the  Dan- 
ube at  that  point.  It  contains  eighteen 
thousand  people,  considerable  manufactures, 
and  illustrates  the  martial  adversity  of  the 
Austrians  by  having  been  one  of  the  many 
scenes  of  their  defeat  by  the  French  in  1809. 

Steaming  nearly  directly  east,  you  reach 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  Waag  the  royal 
free  town  Komom  (population  seventeen 
thousand),  the  fortress  of  which,  with  its 
extensive  tStes-de-pont,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  The  fortifications 
were  originally  constructed  under  Matthew 
Corvinus,  and  at  different  periods  since  have 
been  greatly  strengthened.  Komorn  has 
again  and  again  repulsed  besiegers,  as  it 
did  the  Austrians  during  the  last  Hunga- 
rian war.  A wooden  bridge  one  mile  long 
crosses  from  the  city  to  an  island  in  the  river, 
and  a bridge  of  boats  connects  it  with  Neu- 
Szony,  on  the  right  bank.  Such  is  the  repu- 
tation of  the  fortress  for  impregnability  that 
it  is  said  that  the  laconic  reply  to  a surren- 
der has  always  been,  ‘ ‘ Komrne  - morgen” 
(Kom-mora),  making  a significant  pun  upon 
the  name  of  the  town.  This  tradition  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  rhymes : 

" • Yield,’  cries  the  foe ; bnt  still  In  scorn. 
Though  seemingly  in  sorrow, 

Their  answer  was,  ‘Who  wins  Komom 
Mast  call  again  to-morrow !’  ” 


The  remains  of  walls,  an  aqueduct,  and 
other  antiquities  in  and  about  the  dimin- 
utive town  of  Neu-Szony  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  it  must  have  been  a Roman  settle- 
ment, though  it  is  believed  by  many  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Begration,  a colony  found- 
ed by  the  Greeks.  Hereabouts  the  unique 
Danubian  mills  occupy  nearly  half  of  the 
river,  and  unlike  the  mills  of  the  gods,  in 
the  Boston-bare-wom  quotation,  these  grind 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  cur- 
rent. On  the  left  bank  are  huddled  togeth- 
er the  ragged  villages  Path,  Mocs,  Karva, 
and  Pdrkdny,  with  their  doleful  and  dys- 
peptic neighbors  over  the  way,  baptized  by 
the  stream  as  Almas,  Nessmiihl,  and  Siittoe, 
all  looking  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  out 
of  the  sky  for  their  untidiness,  and  had  fall- 
en, shorn  and  shattered,  on  the  dusty  plain. 

Vineyards  are  abundant  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  Nessmiihler  wine,  which  has 
been  much  improved  by  careful  culture,  is 
held  in  high  repute  by  connoisseurs.  The 
islands  are  left  one  after  another  by  the 
rapid  river,  and  the  bordering  land  swells 
into  hills  and  scenes  of  pastoral  beauty. 

The  only  place  of  consequence  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  Gran — population  of  twelve  thou- 
sand— conspicuous  for  the  vast  dome  of  its 
cathedral,  the  finest  in  Hungary,  somewhat 
resembling  St.  Peter’s,  built  on  an  elevation 
and  towering  above  the  city.  Gran,  from 
the  first  incursion  of  the  Tartars  to  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  its  fortress,  was  a favor- 
ite residence  ot  the  Hungarian  monarchs. 
It  is  still  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  the  pri- 
mate of  the  kingdom,  the  archiepiscopal 
seat  having  been  re-established  here  after 
its  transfer  to  Tyrnau  in  consequence  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  in  1543.  To  fix  the  seat 
Cardinal  Rudney  began  the  construction  of 
the  cathedral  at  his  own  cost.  He  expend- 
ed upon  it  the  whole  of  his  own  princely 
income,  and  borrowed  large  sums  to  com- 
plete it,  and  yet  died  without  seeing  his 
cherished  object  fulfilled.  The  church,  like 
most  Roman  Catholic  edifices  abroad,  is  still 
unfinished.  The  cardinal’s  palace,  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  other  buildings  are  ou  such 
an  expensive  scale  that  the  lavish  and  zeal- 
ous prelate  left  to  the  city  a legacy  of  debt, 
not  yet  discharged,  which  materially  inter- 
feres with  its  progress. 

Below  Ptfrkiiny  the  channel  contracts,  and 
the  limestone  and  porphyry  rocks  on  the 
banks  render  the  scenery  more  imposing. 
The  river  sweeps  suddenly  toward  the  north, 
forming  nearly  a semicircle,  and  then  with 
its  village  outposts  conducts  you  to  the  ruin- 
ed city  and  fortress  of  Wissegraad.  This, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  flourishing  «and 
populous  of  the  Hungarian  towns,  was  de- 
molished by  the  invading  Turks,  and  its  for- 
tifications were  subsequently  dismantled  by 
the  Emperor  Leopold.  The  ancient  wall 
of  the  fortress  or  castle  runs  down  to  the 
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A broad  carriage  road  leads  up  from  the 
llaitze-nstadt  through  vineyards  to  the 
Blocksberg,  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
from  which  the  eye  takes  in  both  cities  and 
the  broad  plain  above,  making  a beautiful 
picture.  The  Blocksbetg,  which  descends 
abruptly  on  the  east  side  toward  the  river, 
and  the  Sehwabenberg  are  protected  by 
strong  fortifications. 

Ofen,  signifying  “ oven,”  differs  from  most- 
of  the  cities  we  hare  visited  on  the  Danube 
thus  far  by  reason  of  its  Oriental  character 
and  associations.  The  Ottoman ic  influence 
is  seen  in  the  sombre  mostpie  over  the  grave 
of  Sheik  Giib-Baba,  in  the  architecture,  the 
Moorish  baths,  the  customs,  and  the  mode 
of  traffic.  The  town  is  divided  into  six  de- 
partments, the  upper  and  lower  town,  and 
the  four  suburbs,  known  as  the  Lamlst  rasse, 
Neustift,  Rmtzenstadt,  and  Christmas  tad  t. 
The  baths,  established  by  the  Turks,  are 
still  much  frequented,  notwithstanding  the 
Teutonic  quality  of  the  population. 

At  the  southern  base  of  the  Blocksl»erg 
are  three  chalybeate  and  sulphureous  hid 
springs,  rising  from  the  precipitous  lime- 
stone rocks,  and  employed  for  balneation. 
The  Bruekbad,  Itaitzenlmd,  Blockshud,"  and 
Kaiserbad  arc  the  principal  establishments. 
In  the  8ecou#is  a bath  for  the  poor,  which 
furnishes  such  a curious  spectacle  that  stran- 
gers usually  patronize  it  in  spite  of  its  un- 
pleasantness. I have  heard  travelers  tfc 
scribe  it  as  the  most  singular  thing  they 


the  royal  ch&teau,  is  on  the  summit  of  a hill 
about  which  the  tow  n is  built.  The  princi- 
pal street  ascends  gradually  from  the  Burg- 
thor ; but  the  best  means  of  approach  is  to 
the  right  of  the  bridge,  through  the  Waafcer- 
thoT  to  the  fortress,  proceeding  thence  across 
the  Paradeplatz  to  the  Hentzi-Platz,  where  a 
hiuglsomo  monument  is  erected  to  General 
liJS&i  and  the  other  Austrian  officers  w ho 
fell  during  the  last  Hungarian  revolution 
in  defense  of  the  citadel.  The  monument 
represents  beneath  a canopy  Fame  extend- 
ing the  crown  of  victory  to  a dying  hero — 
the  sculptor  failing  to  suggest,  what  might 
occur  to  a practical  mind,  the  uselessness  of 
worldly  honor  to  mi  expiring  man.  The 
fortifications  which  the  Hungarians  stormed 
and  dismantled  in  the  assault  have  since 
been  reconstructed. 

In  the  chapel  attached  to  the  royal  cha- 
teau were  recently,  and  I think  are  still,  pre- 
served the  ancient  regalia  of  Hungary,  con- 
sisting of  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword,  mantle, 
gloves,  and  shoes  of  St,  Stephen,  long  guard- 
ed w ith  extreme  vigilance  on  account  of  a 
superstition  that  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom depended  on  their  security.  The  view' 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace  is  remark- 
ably tine,  and  the  hanging  terraces  of  the 
garden,  clinging  to  the  rock,  are  strikingly 
handsome.  The  palace  is  a modem  struc- 
ture, occupying  the  site  of  the  strougbold  of 
King  Corvirnis,  its  shattered  walls  and  bas- 
tions reminding  us  of  the  stormy  past. 
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had  witnessed  between  Ulm  and  Sulina, 
though  singular  is  hardly  the  word  I should 
apply  to  it. 

The  hath  is  a largo  and  dismal  vault,  sup- 
ported by  eight  largo  columns,  with  a dome 
overhead  ami  a few  openings  to  admit  the 
light.  In  the  centre  is  a huge  hasiu  of  hot 
water,  in  which  men  and  women  are  im- 
mersed, generally  making  such  a noise,  and 
plunging  about  in  such  a frantic  manner, 
as  to  convey  the  impression  that  personal 
ablution  is  a sensation  hitherto  unknown. 
The  difference  of  sex  and  the  purely  natu- 
ral condition  of  the  bathers  in  nowise  re- 
strain their  freedom.  The  heat  of  the  water 
scents  to  affect  their  spirits  like  liquor. 
They  scream  a nd  jump,  and  jostle  and  push, 
and  wrestle  and  play  leap-frog,  in  the  most 
extraordinary  and  bewildering  way.  Such 
groupings  and  positions,  such  wiles  and 
pranks,  as  they  indulge  in— fantastic  beyond 
belief — arc  more  remarkable  for  energy  and 
eccentricity  than  for  modesty  or  gTaeo.  The 
old  arches  ring  with  their  uproarious  merri- 
ment, which,  with  the  sulphur,  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  pervading  steam, 
gives  an  inkling  of  an  aquatic  Inferno  in 
which  the  imps  have  suffered  from  a famine 
of  clothes.  Many  of  the  meiiand  women  I 
observed  were  old,  and  nearrV  All  of  them 
extremely  ugly — so  much  so  that  I wondered 
if  they  were  not  trying  by  the  scalding  proc- 
ess to  revive  their  youth,  or  regain  the 
beauty  they  may  have  imagined  they  once 


possessed.  After  shouting  and  curveting  in 
the  basin,  they  would  roll  around  on  the 
marble  door,  still  jesting,  singing,  and  hurl- 
ing epithets  at  each  other,  and  then  leap 
hack  into  the  nearly  boiling  water.  The 
sulphur  of  the  springs  does  not  add  to  the 
pleasantness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a very 
few  minutes  in  the  obnoxious  cuvcrajgeir 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  curfBty. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  very  few 
strangers  bathe  at  the  Raitzenbad;  they 
merely  pay  their  two  or  three  kreutzers  for 
admission,  and  would  be  quite  willing,  nu 
doubt,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  to 
pay  fifty  times  m much  to  get  out. 

The  interest  in  and  association  with  the 
il  Ntbelungeu”  ought  to  be  intensified  at 
Buda,  for  there,  ns  far  as  can  he  ascertained, 
Attiia,  or  Etzol,  the  fierce  King  of  the  Huns, 
and  the  hero  of  the  “ Lied/’  had  his  camp, 
castle,  and  capital.  After  making  a truce 
with  the  Romans,  lie  returned  from  Italy, 
having  !k*cu  threatened  with  Divine  wrath, 
according  to  the  veracious  chroniclers  of  the 
time,  by  the  spirits  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
(Raphael's  pencil  has  made  the  legend  mem- 
orable), and  Set  himself  down  on  the  Danul^ 
again  to  meditate  now  conquests.  He  died, 
however,  in  his  castle  the  following  year, 
the  night  after  his  marriage  with  the  (of 
course)  beautiful  Ddico.  Attiia  seems  to 
have  been  a Hungarian  Brigham  Young, 
having  secured  during  an  ordinary  lifetime 
a connubial  interest  in  sixty  or  seventy 
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women.  His  death,  indeed,  may  be  ascribed 
to  excess  of  marriage ; for  when  his  courtiers 
visited  him  in  the  morning  they  found  the 
royal  barbarian  lifeless,  and  his  latest  spouse 
weeping  at  his  feet. 

Following  the  story,  Attila’s  body  was 
placed  in  a coffin  of  iron,  which  was  depos- 
ited in  a coffin  of  silver,  and  then  inclosed 
in  a third  one  of  solid  gold.  He  was  buried 
secretly  at  dead  of  night,  with  his  arms  and 
rarest  jewels,  by  a number  of  his  prisoners, 
who,  as  a recompense  for  their  labor,  were 
slain  on  his  grave.  Another  story  is  that 
the  current  of  the  Danube  was  diverted,  the 
bold  warrior  deposited  below  the  bed,  and 
thestream  turned  back  to  its  natural  course. 
The  popular  notion  among  the  Hungarian 
peasants  is  that  the  precious  casket  was  de- 
posited in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  piers  of  the  suspension -bridge,  and  for 
generations  they  have  expected  to  be  enrich- 
ed some  time  by  its  valuable  discovery. 

I have  grave  doubts  if  any  such  person  as 
history  describes  under  the  name  of  Attila 
ever  had  existence,  though  I have  worn  his 
helmet  in  the  arsenal  at  Venice  (as  it  cov- 
ered my  entire  head  and  rested  on  my  shoul- 
ders, it  was  the  most  becoming  hat  I have 
had),  and  have  been  shown  his  sword,  shield, 
and  armor  in  various  collections. 

All  travelers  know  that  valets  de  place 
falsify  like  obituaries,  and  are  as  omniscient 
as  village  pedagogues.  At  Pesth  one  day, 
in  order  to  test  the  pretension  of  one  of  this 
fraternity,  I spoke  to  him  of  the  “ Nibelun- 
gen,”  of  Etzel,  of  Etzelburg  being  the  old 
name  of  Buda,  and  of  Attila’s  extraordinary 
achievements.  The  valet  claimed  to  know 
infinitely  more  than  I did — and  my  claim 
was  far  from  modest — about  the  poem,  the 
history  of  the  King  of  the  Huns,  and  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  town  across  the  river.  His 
assumptions  were  fluent  and  well  made,  ex- 
cept that  his  chronology  was  somewhat  con- 
fused, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
he  offered  to  take  me  to  Attila's  castle,  and 
to  tell  me  many  interesting  particulars  in 
the  life  of  the  celebrated  chieftain.  He  even 
added,  with  a confidential  air,  that  he  had 
known  Attila  intimately,  which  I should 
willingly  have  believed  had  I not  been  aware 
that  the  “Scourge  of  God”  had  been  dead 
for  fourteen  hundred  and  eighteen  years. 
For  stupendous  invention  and  exalted  econ- 
omy of  truth,  commend  me  always  to  a valet 
de  place  or  a commissionnaire ! 

1 Unlike  Ofen,  Pesth  is  eminently  Hungari- 
an, and  the  largest  (present  population  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand)  and  most 
important  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom. 
The  New  Buda,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  was 
founded  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa, 
aqd  her  son  Joseph  did  much  to  encourage 
its  early  growth.  Only  a hundred  years  ago 
it  was  an  insignificant  place,  and  now  it  is 
handsome  and  flourishing,  and  its  river-front, 


the  Donauzeil,  is  decidedly  imposing.  There 
are  the  steamboat  offices,  the  new  Academy, 
the  Exchange,  the  Redoute  buildings  (the 
Hungarian  National  Assembly  held  its  ses- 
sions there  during  the  revolution),  the 
Greek  church,  and  the  chief  hotels,  while 
the  principal  shops,  many  of  them  very  at- 
tractive, are  in  the  Waitznergasse.  Pesth 
is  regula.ly  laid  out,  with  broad  and  well- 
paved  streets,  and  its  public  buildings  are 
very  creditable  specimens  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture. It  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  a 
brother  of  Attila,  who  fraternally  hurled  him 
from  the  Blocksberg  into  the  Danube.  Un- 
important as  it  was  till  nearly  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  its  site  is  ancient 
(Transacincum  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
there),  and  its  early  history  an  almost  un- 
interrupted record  of  attacks,  defenses,  re- 
pulses, and  occupations.  Four  times  it  was 
captured  and  pillaged  by  the  Turks,  who 
committed  every  brutal  excess  a brutal  sol- 
diery is  capable  of.  The  city  is  as  cosmo- 
politan in  its  creeds  as  in  its  population — 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Greek  Churchists, 
Unionists,  Separatists,  Jews,  and  Roman 
Catholics  having  temples  of  worship  there, 
while  the  residents  include  Mohammedans, 
Buddhists,  atheists,  and  Parsees. 

Pesth  is  very  fiat,  and  subject  to  overflow 
when  the  river  is  swollen.  It  has  suffered 
greatly  from  inundations,  that  of  March, 
1838,  when  the  Danube  was  choked  with 
ice,  having  destroyed  a large  part  of  the 
town  and  involved  great  loss  of  life.  En- 
tire blocks  of  buildings,  undermined  by  the 
water,  fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  burying 
whole  families  beneath  their  ruins.  Several 
quarters  of  the  city  were  flooded  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet,  strong  and  extensive 
structures  were  rent  from  roof  to  base,  and 
barges,  which  had  been  secured  as  a means 
of  refuge  in  extreme  peril,  were  carried  off 
and  broken  to  pieces,  leaving  hundreds  to 
perish  in  the  raging  tides. 

The  university,  founded  by  Cardinal  Paz- 
man,  and  transferred  from  Tyraau,  is  the 
only  institution  of  the  kind  in  Hungary.  It 
has  a spacious  hall,  and  educates  gratuitous- 
ly one  thousand  students,  about  the  present 
number,  though  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
have  received  instruction  within  its  walls. 
The  library  and  botanio  garden  belonging 
to  it  are  quite  good,  and  the  collection  of 
Hungarian  antiquities  in  the  museum  is  ex- 
cellent. Among  the  interesting  objects  are 
the  sabres  of  Stephen  and  Gabriel  Bathori, 
Peter  the  Great,  John  Hunniades,  and  other 
historical  personages,  with  forks  and  spoons 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  harp  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  medieval  trinkets,  Roman  weap- 
ons, and  Turkish  trophies.  Additions  are 
constantly  making,  and  Louis  the  Great’s 
jack -boots,  Johanna’s  petticoat,  Uladislas’s 
drinking  cup,  John  Ztfpolya’s  dagger,  Lo-  * 
sonczy’s  skull,  Trinyi’s  tobacco-pipe,  and 
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Tokolyi’s  Son  day  shirt  will,  no  doobt,  figure 
in  the  collection  in  dne  season. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  is 
the  Neugebaude,  now  a barrack  and  artil- 
lery d6p6t.  It  incloses  a vast  space,  has 
high  walls  and  large  subterranean  apart- 
ments, and  was  probably  designed  for  a 
species  of  Bastile,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
chains  and  rings  in  what  must  have  been 
the  under-ground  dungeons.  As  Joseph  II., 
the  infant  with  whom  Maria  Theresa  had 
aroused  the  Presburg  Diet  to  the  most  bel- 
ligerent pitch,  erected  the  Neugebaude,  and 
was  at.  the  time  on  extremely  ill  terms  with 
the  Hungarians,  his  probable  intention 
then  was  to  imprison  there  some  of  their 
refractory  nobles.  Joseph  had  perfect  faith 
in  making  the  people  enlightened  and  happy 
by  decrees,  and  he  was  unwise  enough  to 
think  that  captivity  would  restore  or  even 
create  loyalty  though  it  had  never  existed. 

The  Eterhrizy  Gallery,  formerly  at  Vienna, 
is  not  very  attractive.  The  pictures  there 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  poorest  work  of 
their  artistic  authors,  and  in  the  whole  col- 
lection hardly  a single  painting  rests  in  yonr 
memory  after  you  have  scanned  it.  I had 
expected  much  from  these  pictures;  but 
having  gone  to  them  directly  from  the  Bel- 
vedere, it  is  not  strange  they  caused  disap- 
pointment. The  synagogue,  in  the  Tabaks- 
gasse,  near  the  National  Theatre,  where  a 
great  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  the 
native  drama,  is  a notably  handsome  though 
fantastic  structure,  the  lower  part  being  built 
of  red  Hungarian  marble,  and  the  upper  part 
of  brick  in  the  Moorish  style.  The  perform- 
ances at  the  theatre  are  spirited  and  intense- 
ly national.  Most  of  the  plays  illustrate  the 
glory  and  heroism  of  the  Magyars,  and  en- 
force the  flattering  moral  that  true  greatness 
of  every  kind  is  necessarily  Hungarian. 

The  Hungarians,  like  all  people  without 
a distinct  nationality,  dwell  on  their  past 
with  an  unswerving  affection.  They  never 
tire  of  historic  reminiscences,  and  dearly  love 
to  tell  all  foreigners  and  strangers,  and  not 
without  truth  either,  what  and  how  much 
Austria  owes  to  them.  They  say  that,  near- 
ly all  her  noted  victories  have  been  achieved 
through  their  prowess  and  courage,  and  that 
they  have  ever  been  the  preservers  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  The  instance  already 
alluded  to,  of  Maria  Theresa  at  Presburg, 
yon  will  be  likely  to  hear  repeated  twenty 
times  a day  in  the  cafes  of  Pesth,  and  the 
Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  is  one  of  the  best- 
worn  quotations  in  all  Panuonia.  Though 
Francis  Joseph  has  made  every  concession 
to  them  of  late  years,  the  Hungarians  are 
still  dissatisfied  because  they  have  not  an 
independent  government.  This  fact  wears 
and  worries  them,  irks  their  self-love,  shoots 
fatal  arrows  at  their  soaring  rhetoric,  and 
puts  bitterness  into  their  sweetest  wine. 
They  have  always  been,  and  are,  an  ex- 


ceedingly brave,  generous,  magnanimous, 
and  hospitable  people,  and  have  the  cog- 
nate qualities  of  irritability,  improvidence, 
vanity,  and  love  of  praise,  added  to  a dash 
of  barbarism  and  a certain  incapacity  for 
self-discipline.  They  are  more  like  the 
Poles  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe, 
having  similar  virtues  and  corresponding 
defects.  An  element  of  restlessness,  and  a 
kind  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present, 
whatever  it  may  be,  inhere  in  their  being, 
and  make  change  desirable,  and  revolution 
both  seductive  and  fascinating. 

The  Hungarians  are  very  partial  to  pa- 
triotism, amusements,  society,  and  convivial- 
ity. They  preserve  their  national  costume; 
frequent  the  restaurants  and  cafcs  a great 
deal,  especially  the  National  Casino,  Miha- 
lek’s,  Privorzky’s,  and  the  Kaflfe  Quelle,  con- 
suming hours  in  smoking,  drinking,  gossip- 
ing, recalling  the  past,  and  arranging,  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  the  future  of  their 
country.  Sunday  is  reception-day  at  all  the 
cafrs.  They  are  crowded  from  morning  to 
night  with  magnates  and  merchants,  sol- 
diers and  politicians,  artists  and  adventur- 
ers, government  officials  and  ordinary  loun- 
gers. The  educated  and  ambitious  class 
have  little  disposition  to  every-day  work. 

They  prefer  to  be  idle,  bibulous,  and  loqua- 
cious, and  the  resulWis,  they  let  money  slip 
through  their  fingers  without  thinking  or 
caring  where  they  shall  get  more.  The 
Jews,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  Pesth, 
are  shrewd  usurers,  and  drive  hard  bar- 
gains with  those  Magyars  too  vain  to  la- 
bor, and  so  unintelligent  as  to  mistake 
their  vanity  for  pride.  Pesth  is  a desirable 
place  of  residence  for  the  Hebrews,  who  grow 
richer  year  by  year,  while  the  men  to  whom 
they  lend  become  steadily  poorer.  Some  of 
the  Hungarians  are  sad  fellows,  fellows  ready 
to  do  any  thing  but  live  houestly  or  pay 
their  debts.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the 
Continent;  are  fortune-hunters,  sharpers, 
pseudo-counts,  mercenaries,  charlatans,  and 
mountebanks.  But,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  wherever  tfiey  are,  they  talk  glibly  of 
their  honor  and  their  pride,  and  give  stran- 
gers to  understand  that  the  blood  of  Mat- 
thew Corvinus  and  John  Hunniades  flows 
in  their  patrician  veins. 

The  four  annual  fairs  held  at  Pesth, 
though  they  have  declined  of  late,  are  of 
much  importance,  and  supply  half  of  Hun- 
gary with  their  commodities,  sold  or  ex- 
changed for  honey,  hides,  wool,  wax,  and  > 
slibowitza,  a species  of  brandy  prepared 
from  plums,  and  fully  as  fiery  as  the  Rus- 
sian vodka.  On  these  occasions  the  peas- 
ants flock  in  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  their  varied  and  striking  cos- 
tumes make  fine  subjects  for  the  artist’s 
pencil.  Many  of  them  look  as  if  they  'might 
have  stepped  out  of  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth century;  for  they  have  any  thing 
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but  a modern  appearance,  attired  in  their 
strange  garb,  frequently  wearing  leather 
jerkina  and  undressed  skins.  They  are  very 
light-hearted  and  merry,  as  a rule,  aiul  dance 
and  sing,  laugh  and  love,  tipple  and  quarrel 
after  the  manner  of  contemporaneous  Irish- 
men. They  give  a foreigner  a far  better  in- 
sight into  the  national  character  than  do 
those  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life.  They  are 
ignorant  and,  for  the  most  part,  supersti- 
tious ; but  they  are  sturdy  and  independent 
and  exceedingly  patriotic,  holding  that*  God 
created  Hungary,  and  that  it  matters  very 
little  who  is  responsible  for  the  remainder 
of  the  world.  They  delight  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, being  very  skillful  equestrians,  aud 
scamper  over  the  broad  plain  like  Bedouins 
of  the  desert.  Both  sexes  take  part-  in  this 
recreation,  and  I have  often  seen  a rnan  and 
woman  dashing  frantically  along  on  the 
J^ack  of  one  steed,  who,  when  weary  of  cut-' 
tying  them,  would  kick  them  off,  and  they 
would  roll  in  the  dust  with  superabundant 
They  teach  their  horses  all 


awake  the  echoes  with  their  shouts  aud 
boisterous  laughter.  The  horseman  is  so 
adroit  and  supple  of  limb  that  oven  when 
thrown  lie  is  seldom  seriously  hurt.  He  is 
a natural  acrobat,  apparently,  and  thumps 
and  falls  which  would  break  the  limbs  or 
neck  of  any  German  merely  increase  b is  jol- 
lity, and  afford  a new  opportunity  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  agility. 

At  the  fail’s  one  can  see  how  primitive 
the  habits  of  the  common  people  are,  how 
limited  their  wants.  They  prepare  their 
food  like  gypsies,  wrap  themselves  in  their 
blanket*  or  sheep-skin  coats,  and  sleep  on 
the  gTooud  or  under  their  stalls  or  wagons 
more  serenely  and  soundly  than  their  lords 
and  masters  do  under  silken  canopies  on 
beds  of  daintiest  down.  The  earth  literally 
serves  them  for  a couch,  and  the  sky  for  a 
roof;  the  native  elements  ape  their  best 
friends ; their  nigged  constitutions  and  hard 
hands  their  stoutest  allies  and  firmest  sup- 
porter a.  Modern  refinements  and  luxuries 
have  in  nowise  effeminated  them  as  a nice ; 
they  are  as  intrepid  and  hardy  as  when  they 
fought  against  Soliman  the  Magnificent  and 
fell  with  Tdkfdyi. 

The  convocation  at  the  fairs  is  diversified 
enough.  In  addition  to  the  Hungarians 
there  arc  Greeks,  Servians,  Jews,  Wal- 
hiclnans,  Bohemians,  Croats,  Selavoniaus, 
Moldavians,  and  Turks,  But  even  tbe&e 
may  be  considered  part  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, as  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 


satisfaction 
manner  of  tricks,  especially  that  of  unseat- 
ing their  rider,  and  this  part  of  the  equine 
education  is  grotesquely  displayed  at  the 
fairs.  The  peasants  lay  wagers  with  each 
other  as  to  their  ability  to  stick  to  the  back 
of  a brilliantly  performing  animal  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  in  the  line  of  burlesque,  and 
low  comedy.  The  contest  of  the  man  to 
stay  on,  and  of  the  beast  to  put  him  off',  is 
side- cracking  sport  for  the  yokels,  who 


MAill'Efe'S  NTEW  MO.YTBLY  &1AQAZ2KE.‘ 


Magj  -itn  ha*  always  been  a u open.  and  tid- 1 .Since  the  capital of  Hungary  vra*»  roue' % eg 
.^rh-Vii  \puudiMi  with  ' tiUuulogists,  They  ; from  TYesimrg  u>  find;*.  Ih.f  i heV  haa-  |m 
ixbrii  b*riin  ]^dionm>:d  Avar*,  5l<Uigoiiair*v  fcfeld  in;  the  latter  rsty,.  $ip?t  igtf- 

Tartars.  Vtmw*.  Offrufthlfei  Calmucktf,  and  two  Wisest  If  in ''Upper 
Otympit*  know*  not  tv  hat  I x>f  Magnate  fo  formed  of 

The  pHa^wha-^wha  a*  nwpe^ts  em#:  arc  barons,  the  jgreat  the  edeynb  v*«d 

tisnaliy  very  devout,  C:4.tho]ic5.—g-ireAtH-  the  h>rd* -lie  a tenant  of  the  Miy  two 
joy  jfhe;  forma  and  *how  anti  pomp  of  t he  ties.  This-  ixwer  Hnnse  w crfjinijwiHMl ; jvfi^yrtw 
Jiatomr  Chtirtb.  J^fioe«ffidaiwr  of  pilgrim*.  sentiiliv**  i>i  thzipxrm  arid  rnral  distnf  U, 
:iM»;  U tpue-h  ks4  coiumtui  than  they  ^i^:|  whil^.  the  ttiaguat^  appear  in  person.  • The 
twenty  >«r  thirty  yearv?  ago,  xur  put  infr^  prelate.*;  st&d  nobles  p >*%&&& 

quenUy  pacing  thmugh  Peahen  ItoWr'i  «i»<i 

way  .us  &um  ttoihtly  tit  fcunfct  tiled  ef  thi.v  t^wiij&  and  dpirieta ^tlih  Tzfele* 

ih#$e  pHgxidii*  a»  If  f-tigy  were  like  power  iif  hjg^ghithiu  fen# 
m&db  up  >if  all  the  nations  pf  th#  Old W^rld,  vested  in  Jfce  Dbh  and  eh nitty, the 
ftM  ah  expetien^l  traveler  can  deteeh  own-  * l^cbtvr  yderting  the  parftetnenti*ry  deputies 
plefe  eminWjiarl^  nf  Iraliau  Spanish,  $8$.  ahd;:^pittt«3r  Arotugiug.  lo<i4l  iegi*la 

UiiiUy  Greeks  Egyptian f arid  prieatkl  ;tV<,m  and  iaxu£hm>  to!  the  general 

koine  id  ileuii  aw&rrhy  akuoHt  to  blackin  g,  of  the  districts.  The  Dut,  which  ha#;exiet- 
and  ofhew  of  a Moorish  brorrxn.  They  sutf1-  ed  fVrf  seven  .centimes,  ami  i*  regarded  as  1 hv? 
render  ail  t hew  r Ueerhiinesv  and  v i vaeity  ou  palladium  of  HunguHnii  ri<*ht a and  liberfos, 
f lie^o  rcliginu^  they  iahiy  th»?y  E Ushnliy  :as^^idh9  every  third  yi-rar,  tboagh 

■sat  'epnscfeiitibtwly  bound  to  do.  Bearing  \ \\  may  hu  rmn  ened  offoiier  by  order  of  the 
^ro5«^  )K4nitoja'  tire  ndi^  ;md  oi  . felag.  |3r  f hW  t Uk-  fhe  »ovi*tv*igh  of  If  iin- 

«a.Tiits#;i;hi>y  murch  wdeimily  ahrttg,  clwitifig,  j gitty,  ijUongfr  Emprrnt  of  Anfttrm,  h olwaya 
often'  ?»'  ,'barBh • .ttiid'  dradked  iiigtthfi-  j |iuidm^ed  ih  .«U  ’ jnthtic ami  the  dbiivate 

ond  autheinSf  yvlnrh,  however  grateful;  to  tlcBatvrif  the.  xdmiAe  p rot  rot*  the  pride  and 
the  ;ca3aml«r  <tf  the  cauonixvrd,  ^ati  flatt-ers  tliv  of  Che  prmid  *nd  seusb 

iiariily.  &tt  tp  oftbibil  the  delicate  ear  of  St.  t\\p  people  Wlpibe  nationality'  hua  Iwct  ah- 
Cecilia.  ^rbod  by  tb<r  #p\ir\mih  hm*<t  <*f  H'apwhorg. 

The  wide  plain  around  the  eitr^myiini  tin  Tin?  r(m>*titnth>n  Hungary  acknyml- 
the  FeUCKiiko^ch,  &&  in  olden  ti.m'a  the  | w'lgcd  un»l  sworn  t*>  hi  hj  .Fratie'i,^  j^v- 
uiwth>g-|dttce  r»f  the  Hungarian  Diet,  pur-  soph,  nyWt*  ilttte  imre  (Uu  the  eommahdfci^ 
ing  the  thirtetuitli  and  later  obntnrics  the  | iu^duef^f Wie  miuiy,  ortipivAvered  am!  ^bUgei* 
Bt«s8ic,«iia  of  th(i  lmtional  Jegiijtatare  were  tv*  proUfVd  the  Count 

held  in  the  open  air  ; and  m in  t litj.se  feudal  the.  uitiir  le^Utatioij  mid  odmimst ration  of 
timed  iw>ij*  of  fords  temporal  or  «fj>inttuii  the  kingdom  tuing'  JCfr  lb  the  hands  of  tfee 
made  their  Kppwirauee  in  pui>lic  without  a native  nohUity. 

oiw  bytiiihb br  pnilting  Pe^th  arid.  Bathe  m?*t  of  th« 

f^tidmir^^i  cancuam^iofa  hutidnui  tUofiSaud : tine  scenery  of  tbe  IMimhs  i£  teft  Whrml, 
pewMas  is  said  to  liuTe  boefi i'gritherod  t-heii-- Mid'  the  striking  features  of  the  rivrr  for 
and  thcjn.v  M the  .flowers  of  i ho  powerful  many  ndlos^re  few  mid  far  apart.  The  viue- 
hamm  tuid  not  leas  ^MVwoffaJ  .abbots  and  <iad  lujl^doeaying  hirtreiwies,  ruined ea^tle^s 
bishutis  sJjone  hi  knightly  paTHtidy  awl  anti  rocky  heights  entindy  disap[w»i\ and  are 
priestly  poui]v  it  mitst  have  heeu  a [wgealit  succeeded  hy  low  banks  and  tooutUcmons 
well  worth  wito<nwVift'er*  /••  ranges  of  ^flod-hins.  .Oh:  ilwC  tei^;.|a  :ihe 
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dim  distance,  is  the  Carpathian  range,  and  Gneca  of  the  Romans.  Its  position  is  ex- 
on the  right  are  the  mountains  of  Bervia  and  tremely  strong — one  of  the  strongest,  in- 
Sclavouia.  Flocks  and  herds  are  scattered  deed,  in  Europe — mid  has  been  the  scene  of 
over  the  plain,  and  rude  huts  peep  out  at  so  many  conflicts  between  Christians  and 
the  passing  steamer,  like  dirty  children  pans-  Mohammedans  that  its  name  is  familiar  to 
ing  in  their  play.  You  seem  on  the  lower  every  student  of  history.  The  citadel  is  on 
Danube  to  have  gone  beyond  the  boundaries  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Save  ami 
of  civilization,  and  you  are  deeply  impressed  Datnibc,  which  here  unite,  and  behind  it 
with  the  silence  and  solitude  of  every  thing  j rises  the  town,  with  thirty  thousand  inhub- 
about  yon.  For  the  first  time  you  distinctly  j itants.  Belgrade  bad  formerly  a marked 
hear  the  paddle-wheels  striking  and  dashing  : Oriential  look ; but  the  prosperous  Turks 
the  water,  and,  for  lack  of  something  j have  been  steadily  quitting  it  for  years; 
you  find  yourself  watching  the  foamy  wake  i the  mosques  have,  to  a certain  extent,  given 
of  the  vessel.  w ay  to  modern  churches ; and  even  the  ba- 

Tbe  large  straggling  village  of  Moliaes,  zars  have  so  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  inno- 
famed  as  the  spot  where  the  Ottomans  gained  vation  as  to  Vie  provided  with  glass  wiu- 
and  lost  in  two  desperate  battles  thejr  power  Ulows.  The  architecture  is  growing  more 
in  Hungary,  otters  some  relief  to  the  eye  aft-  ! and  more  German,  and  by  the  next  quarter 
or  the  miles  of  dreariness  it  has  surveyed.  | of  a century  little  of  the  Mohammedan  sem- 
Few  contests  in  history  have  been  more  do-  | bianco  will  be  left  in  the  town.  There  are 
eisive  than  that  of  the  Imperialists,  under  j still  mosques  and  minarets  enough  to  invest 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  j it  in  the  distance  with  an  Eastern  air,  and  a 
against  the  haughty  ami  insolent  Turks.  It  j dj&gre&of  attractiveuuKs  and  picturesqueness 
was  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  since  then  i which  disappears  on  near  approach.  > The 
the  Crescent  has  novor  cioshchI  tho  Hunga-  streets  are  improving,  but  most  of  them  still 
rian  frontier.  remain  filthy,  ill-paved,  and  unlighted,  and 

Still  descending,  Poterwardein,  occupying  the  public  baths  and  public  houses  are,  al- 
a bold  and  lofty  promontory,  recalls  the  up-  most  without  exception,  wretched.  The 
pier  part  of  the  river  anil  the  rock  of  Gib  nil-  Turkish  quarter,  with  the  ruins  of  Prince 
tar,  to  which  it  lias  often  been  compared.  Eugene’s  palace,  slopes  down  to  the  Dan- 
Its  resemblance  to  Ehrenbreitstein,  opposite  ube,  while  the  Servian  quarter,  containing 
Coblentz,  on  w hich  many  insist,  is  to  my  the  custom-house  and  consular  residence,  is 
mind  not  at  all  striking,  the  Prussian  for-  built  along  the  Save,  lined  by  a substantial 
tress  having  altogether  the  advantage  of  quay  and  blocks  of  modern  struct ures. 
position.  The  town  has  twenty-five  thou-  j Below  Belgrade  there  are  many  towns 
sand  people,  is  the  capital  of  Bctuvonia,  and  and  villages,  none  of  them  interesting,  with 
received  its  name  from  being  the  supposed  scarcely  any  variation  of  scenery  or  change 
biith-placeofPetor  the  Ilcmiit,  who  achieved  in  the  river,  except  that  it  grows  broader 
the  doubtful  distinction  of  having  incited  and  broader,  and  t hat  its  islands  increase  in 
the  greatest  of  medieval  follies,  the  Cru-  size  and  number. 

slides.  A very  noticeable  object  on  the  Journey 

Bemlin  is  the  frontier  town  between  Huri-  is  the  rock  of  Babnkai,  rising  abruptly  and 
gary  and  Turkey,  and  opposite  are  the  re-  in  sombre  isolation  from  the  middle  of  the 
now  nod  city  and  fortress  of  Belgrade,  the  stream,  but  quite  overtopped  by  the  loftier 
undent  capital  of  Servia,  and  the  Alba  and  ruggeder  heights  on  the  left  bank. 
y«»u  xlv.-no. 
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There  the  Danube  assumes  a bolder  and  all  amidst  such  awful  solitude  that  y<m 
more  imposing  aspect,  flowing  through  a fancy  chaos  has  come  again, 
densely  wooded  and  frowning  defile,  and  Ere  long  you  enter  the  defile  of  Kazan 
then  opening  in  dreary  vistas  of  pristine  through  a pass  which  is  exceedingly  grand, 
forests.  | Unbroken  muss»s<  of  precipitous  rock  rise 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  stately  ruin  of  the'  from  the  waters  edge  like  immense  walls, 
castle  of  Goiiimhacz,  to  which  yon  are  intro-  and  tower  skyward,  shutting  out  the  sun, 
duced  by  huge  cliffs  rent  and  jagged  as  if  and  projecting  shadows  of  unearthly  gloom, 
by  earthquake,  where  eagles  make  their  Far  up  as  the  eye  can  roach  are  dense  for- 
eyries  and  break  the  desolation  with  their  osts  of  oaks  never  touched  by  the  hand  of 
discordant  scream.  Only  seven  or  eight  man,  ami  locked  together  as  if  by  the  tor- 
towers  now  remain  of  the  once  vast  castle  nudtVs  sweep. 

in  which  the  Greek  Empress  Helena,  beaufci-  j Btill  steaming  on,  sublime  landscapes  pre- 
ful  because  unfortunate,  was  long  kept  pris-  sent  themselves  and  retire,  aud  at  last  you 
oner.  Iu  one  of  the  large  caverns  among  behold  the  giant  guardian  of  the  lower  Dau- 
the  gigantic  cliffs  tradition  has  it  that  8t.  nbe,  the  Iron  Gate  (already  described),  and 
George  slew  the  dragon,  and  its  carcass  still  tlrvi  the  river,  having  achieved  its  grandest 
undergoes  endless  decay,  j triumph  and  fixed  the  crown  of  ml uii ration. 

From  that  point  broader  and  broader  sink*  into  repose,  tilling  the  remainder  of  the 
swells  the  river,  till  it  looks  like  an  inland  way  with  reedy  swamps,  sandy  shores,  and 
sea,  and  Nature  shoots  into  wilder  forms,  Turkish  towus,  charming  to  the  far-seeing 
Hotting  dark  and  impenetrable  forests  here,  eye.  but  fading  into  meanness  and  squalor 
iKiinh.ro  gorges  there,  hoary  mountains  on  when  the  optical  illusion  is  dispelled. 
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long  before  reaching  the  Enxine.  Yon  die-  licious  rest.  The  sunshine  is  softer  and  the 
embark  at  Rustchuk,  take  the  cars  of  the  flowers  are  sweeter  than  yon  have  ever 
Bulgarian  railway,  are  crossing  ere  long  the  known.  The  face  of  nature  is  flooded  with 
Black  Sea,  and  in  due  time  enter  the  Bos-  unsuspected  loveliness,  and  the  radiant  §ky 
phorus,  separating  Europe  from  Asia — the  drops  down  to  kiss  your  cheek.  The  days 
bustling,  advancing  world  of  to-day  from  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  have  come  back ; the 
the  misty,  mystic,  and  incomprehensible  songs  of  Saadi  are  in  your  ears ; the  pictures 
East.  of  Hafiz  are  mirrored  in  your  mind.  You 

You  already  seem  in  another  sphere.  You  hope,  but  you  can  not  believe,  that  all  these 
float  along  as  in  an  opium  dream.  The  charms  are  real,  and  while  you  doubt  and 
scenes  you  pass  are  wondrously  beautiful,  waver  you  glide  into  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
like  the  creations  of  an  enchanter  or  the  lo ! before  you,  through  a blaze  of  sunshine 
visions  of  Mirza.  Magnificent  palaces  invite  and  of  beauty,  flash  the  gilded  domes  and 
you,  and  splendid  gardens  woo  you  to  de-  graceful  minarets  of  Stamboul. 


THE  GREAT  MOTHER. 

Our  tender  mother,  Nature ! — she  has  a wo*d  for  each ; 

To-day  or  else  to-morrow  she’ll  name  you  in  her  speech: 

Say  not  she  smiles  too  lightly — there  are  weepers  every  day — 

But  go  you  to  the  meadows  when  trouble’s  once  away. 

All  the  shining  and  the  song 
Shall  nothing  seem  to  wrong: 

Oh,  the  world  is  good,  and  may  the  world  live  long ! 

We  know  the  Garden’s  story — sorrow  is  old  as  man: 

Is  sorrow  old  as  the  world!  Who  knows  which  first  began? 

Whoever  tuned  the  chorus  till  the  chief  singer  came, 

Through  all  his  echoing  ages  the  key  has  been  the  same. 

For  Adam  in  his  time, 

And  for  each  in  passion’s  prime, 

The  joy-bells  and  the  dirges  ring  an  interchime. 

The  hearts  of  men  are  rivers  that  chafe  in  ordered  grooves, 

With  now  a song  of  sighing,  and  now  a song  of  loves: 

O Nature,  mother  Nature,  she  hath  borne  us  on  her  breast 
Till  her  own  great  heart  is  beating  in  flow  with  our  unrest. 

Many  a time  the  sky 
Hath  wept  its  blue  eyes  dry 
Ere  ever  wept  beneath  it  you  and  I. 

She  has  winds  that  cry  of  conflict  to  the  soul  that  strives; 

She  has  deserts  bitter-hearted  with  the  grief  of  wasted  lives; 

She  has  lonely  rocks  and  moors,  and  ever-sighing  seas; 

# And  some  day  you  shall  hearken  to  your  own  life  in  these. 

♦ But  it’s  Ho,  all  the  day, 

When  trouble’s  once  away, 

And  again  she’ll  pipe  for  us,  and  we’ll  be  gay. 

She  has  mountains  weird  and  kingly,  with  the  clouds  upon  their  head ; 

She  has  fearful  thunder-places  where  the  storms  are  bred; 

But  strength  and  safety  gird  her — sea  depths  aud  mountain  bars; 

And  peace  is  where  Eternity  dwells  among  the  stars. 

And  it’s  Hush,  all  the  night, 

And  the  moon-gleam  lieth  white, 

Like  the  pale  hand  of  Peace,  shutting  the  lids  from  sight, 

All  to  keep  the  life  in  us,  the  life  that  goeth  fast ; 

E\pr  she  turns  and  turns  it,  but  it  weareth  out  at  last; 

Sorely  and  oft  she  sigheth  to  put  the  old  away; 

So  to  us  shall  tears  be  given  when  we  have  had  our  day. 

Then  for  us  the  earth  will  keep 
A silence  sweet  and  deep, 

And  again  she’ll  sing  for  us,  and  we  shall  sleep.  Carl  Spencer. 
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AN  INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENT  AT  SOUTH  MANCHESTER. 


mfc  OLD  LlOMiirt'rK AJL>. 


A FEW  miles  from  the  city  of  Hartford, 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  lies  the 
village  of  Manchester,  which  has  a repota- 
tion  in  industrial  history  as  being  one  of  tho 
places  in  New  England  in  which  cotton  spin- 
ning by  machinery  was  first  introduced  in 
this  country.  Taking  the  railroad  from  Hart- 
ford to  this  little  town,  we  continue  our  route, 
upon  a branch  railroad,  to  the  village  of  South 
Manchester,  lying  only  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant. This  little  village  is  the  seat  of  the 
successful  introduction  of  silk  weaving  in  the 
United  States.  The  old  farm-house  is  still 
standing  in  which  the  family  of  brothers  were 
horn  whose  lives  of  labor  have  been  devoted 
to  the  successful  introduction  of  this  indus- 
try; and  seventy-two  members  of  the  family 
were  gathered  together  hero  at  hist  Thanks- 
giving. 

Here  in  this  little  village  are  gathered  the 
materials  to  furnish  an  epitome  of  the  indus- 
trial and  social  development  of  the  country 
during  this  century.  On  his  farm  the  father 
of  the  present  firm  of  Cheney  Brothers  passed 
such  a life  as  was  usual  among  the  fanners 
of  New  England  in  his  generation.  The 
energy  of  a little  stream  which  ran  through 
the  farm  was  made  use  of  to  drive  a grist- 
mill. His  crops  were  such  as  were  generally 
raised  at  that  time,  and  his  corn,  his  oats,  and 
other  cereals  were  carted  to  market  in  Hart- 


ford along  the  post-road  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  which  ran  just  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  farm.  Intercommunication  was  slow  and 
laborious  in  those  times.  One  of  his  sou* 
remembers  that  during  his  boyhood  he  wa* 
working  with  his  father  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  which  then  occupied  a portion  of 
the  ground  now  made  into  a lawn  sweep- 
ing down  from  the  mansions  of  the  present 
proprietors  to  the  office  of  the  works  and  the 
mill,  when  a neighbor  came  hurrying  up,  and, 
swinging  his  hat,  cried  out  the  great  news 
that  peace  was  declared.  This  was  the  peace 
which  ended  the  first  war  of  the  United 
States,  that  of  1812,  “Come,  my  son/r  said 
the  father;  “ there  will  be  no  more  work  to- 
day.” 

This  post-road  waa  the  Only  means  of  com- 
munication then  with  the  outside  world, 
and  over  it  the  way  lay  to  Boston  or  JNVw 
York,  distant  a week  or  a fortnight's  jour- 
ney, according  to  the  speed  of  the  traveler's 
horse.  Now  the  silk-mill  on  the  old  farm 
draws  its  supplies  of  the  raw  material  from 
China  and  Japan  across  the  continent  by  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  receives  t%em  in  less 
time  than  it  would  then  have  taken  to  get 
them  by  wagon  teams  from  either  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned cities,  had  silk  weaving  then 
been  a branch  of  American  industry . 

It  is  well,  in  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  onx 
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modem  life,  to  sometimes  pause  for  a moment 
and  consider  the  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  methods  of  our  daily 
life,  and  in  the  social,  the  moral,  and  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  the  people,  during  lit- 
tle more  than  half  a century.  The  isolation 
of  the  hamlet  life  of  New  England  has  disap- 
peared almost  as  entirely  as  the  wigwams  of 
the  aboriginal  Indians.  The  race  of  farmers 
who  wrung  from  her  sterile  soil,  by  cease- 
less toil,  a moderate  support  is  no  longer 
to  be  found.  Before  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  our  modern  life  their  contented  independ- 
ence. has  also  passed  away  with  the  condi- 
tions which  created  it.  The  rapidity  and 
ease  of  intercommunication  have  increased 
the  scope  and  the  activity  of  our  sympa- 
thies, and  the  new  spirit  of  modem  times 
is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
in  the  changes  it  has  produced  in  the  social 
and  industrial  relations  of  New  England. 
The  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  and  the  in- 
satiable desire  for  activity,  which  has  made 
the  “ Yankee”  ubiquitous,  has  destroyed  the 
quiet  contentment  with  the  isolation  of  vil- 
lage life  as* it  was  only  two  generations  ago. 
When  Benjamin  ’Franklin,  in  his  capacity 
of  colonial  postmaster-general,  proposed  the 
startling  innovation  of  a weekly  stage-coach 
between  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  a coach  to 
start  from  each  end  of  the  line,  he  was  thought 
to  be  in  advance  of  his  times.  Now,  how- 
ever, even  our  village  gossips  are  disappoint- 
ed if  their  morning  paper  does  not  contain 
full  telegraphic  advices  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

With  this  change  in  the  activity  of  our 
social  relations  the  industry  of  New  En- 
gland has  undergone  an  analogous  transfor- 
mation, and  her  villages  have  become  the 
seats  of  various  manufactures.  The  traveler 
by  railroad  sees  here  and  there  a specimen 
of  the  spacious  old  farm-house,  surrounded 
with  its  colony  of  barns,  which  formerly  was 
the  home  of  the  well-to-do  farmer,  with  his 
cattle,  and  formed  the  chief  object  of  inter- 
est to  the  casual  passengers  of  the  stage- 
coach. But  these  are  now  rare,  and  his 
attention  is  chiefly  attracted  by  the  villas 
of  the  successful  manufacturers,  with  their 
pretentious  variety  of  Americo-Italiau,  trans- 
atlantic Tudor,  and  nineteenth-century  Goth- 
ic styles  of  building. 

If,  however,  our  supposed  traveler  is  a 
person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  observing 
closely,  and  is  interested  in  the  condition  of 
the  people,  knowing  full  well  that  the  com- 
parative comfort  of  the  labor  of  a country, 
rather  than  the  display  of  its  wealthy  class, 
is  the  only  sure  criterion  for  judging  of  its 
real  progress,  his  experience  will  at  the  first 
glance  lead  him  to  question  whether  this 
era  of  industrial  activity  is  an  unmixed 
blessing.  Clustered  about  the  mills,  with 
their  ugly  uniformity  of  brick  and  their  tall 


chimneys,  he  will  see  collections  of  squalid 
cottages,  or  rows  of  tenement-houses  redo- 
lent of  poverty,  and  disfiguring  the  landscape 
like  blots  upon  an  otherwise  fair  page. 
These  are  the  homes  of  the  operatives. 
These  are  the  structures,  crowded,  unventi- 
lated, undrained,  infectious,  with  no  proper 
sanitary  regulation,  which  have  replaced 
the  cottages  in  which  the  labor  of  seventy 
years  ago  found  its  home.  As  in  the  olden 
times  about  the  castle  stronghold  of  some 
feudal  lord  were  gathered  the  huts  and 
hovels  of  the  peasants,  who  sought  within 
the  shadow  of  its  walls  safety  and  protec- 
tion from  the  predatory  incursions  of  some 
neighboring  robber  knight,  so  in  this  age, 
which  threatens  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
dustrial feudalism,  labor  gathers  about  these 
chimneys  and  these  “ iron-mills,”  in  search 
of  the  means  of  living. 

It  is  unquestionably  a fact  that  the  indus- 
trial advance  of  the  last  seventy  years  has 
been  a most  necessary  and  important  step  in 
social  evolution.  The  organization  of  pro- 
duction and  the  application  of  steam,  to- 
gether with  scientific  methods,  have  secured 
to  society  the  ability  for  a more  universal 
distribution  of  the  material  conditions  for 
well-being  and  comfort  than  the  world  has 
ever  before  enjoyed.  But  the  truth  of  Gold- 
smith's lines  is  none  the  less  applicable  for 
us  to-day  than  it  was  for  his  contempora- 
ries. 

“ 111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.” 

The  best  evidence  that  the  industry  of 
New  England  is  fairly  open  to  the  charge 
that  it  is  following  this  course  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  Massachusetts  for  1871.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  as  yet  Massachusetts  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  which  has  such  a 
bureau,  since  the  work  done  by  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  obtaining  the  facts  from 
which  alone  the  truth  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  material  gathered  for  dealing  justly  and 
sympathetically  with  this  most  important 
social  necessity.  We  have  the  space  here 
for  only  an  extract  or  two  from  this  volume, 
which  from  cover  to  cover  is  worthy  of  the 
earnest  and  careful  study  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  social  questions,  and  desirous 
to  maintain  our  republican  organization. 
Speaking  of  the  change  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  Massachusetts,  the  report  says,  at 
page  462 : “ Every  body  now  knows  that  the 
educated  American  operative  of  the  primary 
period  of  manufacturing  (with  its  Lowell 
Offering — a periodical  conducted  by  factory 
girls,  and  discontinued  in  1848)  has  become 
paleozoic  and  extinct,  and  that  a secondary 
period  long  ago  succeeded  it,  furnishing  a 
low  grade  of  European  operatives,  congeners 
of  a class  which  at  home  has  been  for  centu- 
ries pauperized  and  kept  in  a state  of  most 
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Show  but  imperfectly  covers  the  misery  and 
want,  degradation  aud  wrong;  within  that 
call  loudly  for  redrew. 

u I have  stood  where  I could  see  the  rus- 
tling throng  issue  from  a mill  as  the  boll 
rang  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open ; and 
what  I saw  were  uo  longer  manly  men.  but 
men  of  stooping  forms  aud  hopeless  faces; 
women  dispirited,  slovenly,  and  aimless; 
and  children,  ‘the  hope  of  the  country/  only 
such  forlorn  hope  as  those  whose  elasticity 
was  early  gone,  whose  childish  merriment 
was  collapsed,  whose  eyes  were  dull  and 
w hose  cheeks  were  pale— -the  embryos  of  an 
emasculated  adulthood — the  whole  crowd, 
where  once  were  seeu  fine  specimens  of 
manhood,  now  a sorry’  spectacle  of  overtask- 
ed, exhausted,  and  despondent  homanity — 
veri  table  4 mud  sills  of  society/  Such  is  now 
the  sight  where  I have  looked.  The  im- 
provements have  been  of  machinery,  ami 
not  of  humanity.  They  have  benefited  the 
capitalist,  and  not  the  laborer.  The  opera- 
tives' houses,  also,  which  have  falleu  under 
my  observation,  and  of  w hich  I have  read 
loud  praises,  do  not  merit  the  commendat  ion, 
being  ill-contrived,  cramped  for  room,  nn- 
ventilated,  uncomfortable,  and  no  tit  rest- 
ing-place for  persons  fatigued  by  long  hours 
speut  over  exacting  machinery.  They  seem 
to  be  managed  with  almost  no  regard  for 
the  comfort  or  health  of  those  w ho  live  in 
them,  aud  whose  labor  is  measured  out  to 
them  by  steam  or  water  power  uureioitted- 
ly,  day  after  day,  through  the  continuous 
year.  One  hardly  wonders  at  it  when  be 
hears  instances  of  intentional  hurt  to  some 
limb  as  a cheap  purchase  for  relaxation  from 
w ork.  Humanity  must  be  cheap,  with  men 
made  for  machinery  aud  not  machinery  for 
men,  where  such  a system  is  fostered,  and 
fostered  at  the  expense  of  manhood,  which 
itself  should  be  of  the  very  noblest,  if  the 
State  would  preserve  its  own  nobility/’ 
Concerning  the  education  of  the  children 


deplorable  and  stultifying  ignorance.  It 
would  seem  that  experience  in  factory  life 
caused  the  exodus  of  an  intelligent  and 
thinking  class,  and  that  an  ignorant  and 
witless  one  came  to  fill  its  place ; that  these, 
affected,  perhaps,  by  the  educational  influ- 
ences of  otir  institutions,  are  themselves  un- 
dergoing a change,  and  getting  to  be  think- 
ers and  readers,  perhaps  overmuch  ; and  so 
demanding,  as  all  thinkers  and  readers  are 
apt  to  do,  more  time  lor  each  of  these  in- 
structive operations.  These  influences  are 
deemed  disastrous  to  the  business,  and  a 
still  lower  grade  of  laborers  must  be  utilized; 
aud  so  the  process  must  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, of  replenishing  a better  by  a w orse, 
provided  the  worse  cun  be  had  at  a cheaper 
rate,  thus  applying  the  element  of  shoddy 
to  the  operative  class.  That  is,  that  there 
must  bo,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness*  an  eter- 
nal retrograde  in  their  intellectual  status, 
and  that*  Christian  laborers  becoming  too 
expensive,  the  * heathen  Chinee’  must  be 
brought  in  for  the  double  purpose  of  running 
looms  and  becoming  Christianized  by  the 
operation.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  this  is  at  the  expense  of  the  growth 
of  the  older  tenants  of  the  country,  and  per- 
haps at  the  peril  of  institutions  the  security 
of  which  depends  on  the  education  of  the 
people  who  really  rule  the  country,  and  who 
by  education  alone  cau  be  enabled  to  rule  it 
well/’ 

The  report  also  prints  the  testimony  of  a 
u clergyman  long  resident  in  a factory  town, 
who  has  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  and  of 
careful  observation  for  twenty  years  to  the 
study”  of  this  subject,  from  w hich  we  make 
the  following  extract  : “ The  tenanUhoum : 
W'ho  has  not  seen  their  fine  array  on  sloping 
hill-side,  in  seeming  order,  aud  with  fair 
show  of  external  comeliness  of  form,  suitably 
adorned  by  paint  f But  he  w ho  stops  to  ob- 
serve and  stoops  to  learn  may  clearly  and 
easily  perceive  that  this  glitter  of  external 
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in  rh*  nu»iH5^U'UiHi»ii  tnv,-MH,  tli*s  ripon  Ip : vitvjr.  ha*  Wu'w* ^xpietuiy  tried  iii  (hi* 

\ve  jriiowyhfde-d.  i i*af-  flu-rfe  i*  a ouiii-  ; bhunm  without  MU'*#**  rime  »t  lias  'm  ki 
inVlstiry  stat  ui*> ■ i» *>*••  generally.  dtipg^wefl  that  it  cvald  nm  lie  - jjv 
i^tiei)  To  'the  tfcbtudirig  of  it* '^liiiilriin/baf.  trt1^.  Murn«vniu«  uiimieeH^fVi  *af~ 

' iiiir?  a great  many  >*dhyT  '»tuttitt#-  mi  the  pirrumriitH  Iwvh  been  twai-lo-  toy  iho  ;'  hr«i.ti)t?rg* 
limdo*,  it  i:s  paralytic,,  edrUr.  dwl-  killed  by  Cheney  theim  » Hv*.  They  have  tried 
•'ji*-vfcr  ^ttldreetl,- arid  nig;  thy  *\lk  r they  have,  the? 

never  ^ippo^il  k* iu  any  bmiyS duty  to  cm  ufeti ; they  have  nityl  tho  various  v*  pe  ri- 
fe rit*  if..  Ip  t y ^sy'ftire; ip t J yn »mX  to  b»di*n:*» ; oiont«  which  miy  oae  v-ho  is  at  all  fajhihai 
f hm  it  i.s  noj  gemuHlly  kuh.W.ii  that  mi'ii  a with  fUe;  tUdieiiltieH  in, the.  ;\v;*y  of  suite *$»- 
ktv  n- us  irivr-  !>*•!.  Kid.H-n.iy  funks  ait  ! hilly  uriUMluVong  any  uew  iudu, stria)  prot-ess 
U.  neither  town  tmritorHh;*,  nr»r  Hrkmd  enii-  iaine>;  ii  in.  neeertsnry  10  try,  tint  wlili  j>a- 
fui  ri^iv  tiirt  brill ’ pi>He«S'  noil  t hy  la  rge  cities  J tiei it  porsesrer nWt  they  ha vo  ftt^adily  - 

hyul:  niany  of  the  ;hnv/^'.  of  the  luered  until  ha^  heeti  ^idtiet^i.  Grent 

^>yhvtuiii^  with  a!l»i‘tio»iiv«I  i-hUdnxj,  v-aga^it*  i»  the  eit^Ut  dh<>  f<«  *vwry' unit  whi>  has  in- 
Iwnitteiugribout  th*  ItSTfcrtSiftT . the  wealth  nf  the  euunlry  ht  tlin 

lit  tguor, ‘inert  and  to  & h^ntsige  • eThi^  fSt&blfcftfneuT «f  Htij*  tie>v  hill ;n;t rial  jirner.^ 

hiUb  »W  t^MV  the,  Atabb  f lie sihrips  thin  pmilmrly 
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tjb^tr  right  to  ynl'h  fMliuuriiun  a*  kill  lit  eprouo  As  vrh  - are  •to  wohdrip  survey  wb  i&v 

ril rt\i  thi  riit  of  theix  ufVvT-rif^/  : l,no  prnniui  ri»  n^l^tisse  it,  rrgardlewi' ..of  tlu: 
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pallint;,  ami  wmihi  ho  dbheamiriti^  for  tM ' it  has  produced  n\um  otln  ny;  yi  t the  erftl- 

of  vulf  in>stitutini)$*  word  it  not : it  line  is  the  g.ruat*ii  fvlmn*  »AiA  lhi« 

evident  that  the  rare  for  tlui' Tvil*  here  ilo-  > the  arrived  at  has  not  Ihm  u on  relv  a 

Hx  il  *e<l  ici  ^idiiilo.  If  olily  teq  u ire6  Jr  hat  Vuan  - j jieexi  d mry  rui* , add  tlie  lUeihnii#  uv:4  h>  af  ^ 
nfaetuni^  ^hcmhl  Im  made  aware  that  their  fain  ir  have  been  miHi.  o*  >Vor<*  eeo«ist<sni 
hiwitioss  iitxn  ho  carried  00  ujh)u  an  entire] 5 ' with  rm  elovat^d  vd  the  iv8|ianwliilh 

ilUIer^nt  ^tnl  that  the  peenruaty  tien  of  wtidtli*  timl  w Tnrgeriitnu  ted  5yni]iat  ln 

imfe  df  a:  .iuteTest  in  the  emtili-  j mf.ii  thosh . ivh<>.;UtiVe;'  aldpil  di  uttaitdrig  it, 

t.ian  of  fiveir  e tirinneu  fire;  as  marked  as  ir? ! Cue  of  thi?  In  h lVfaH.sut  hu.set is 


.(fed  IhTptdv-fimtdd  fix  the  nip  nil  and  plivsicaJ 
tr erirhe iu z v»f  thy  w orkinon  t hemsi  l ven.  The 
s om-inshe  evidener  of  this  b To  he  fhiiiid  in 
fiir  mdo^ffvd  enterprise  »*:uTiodnn  at  South 
Maoehester,  Commermatt  under  ttio  proprie- 
tovship  ot1  ThrV  hjv*f h^rs  Chehoy . Bore*  Is  a 
must  sue ees^ffx i r ri t e ti) ri which  ha><  Ix^n 
huilt  dlf  hy  ti*t$ j^UtSh*>t : Add-. f;  eixer- 
gy  of years.  T^  speeial ty,  fhut,  id!  8 ilk 
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our  fellow-men,  and  a different  method  for  from  the  prejudice  of  habit,  it  tins  heretofore 
practicing  them,  have  presided  over  the  man-  been  considered  impossible  to  realize.  To 
agement  of  the  enterprise  at  South  Munches-  day,  however,  by  the  slow  process  of  genera- 
tor. With  a wise  confidence  in  the  inherent  tions,  civilized  men  have  become,  so  imbued 
morality  of  human  nature,  the  proprietors  with  a love  of  order  and  law  that  the  fence 
have  known  that  the  gobleu  rule  is  more  should  disappear  from  the  landscape,  as  the 
than  a mere  dictum,  suitable  perhaps  for  our  draw-bridge  and  moat  have  disappeared  from 
Sunday  professions,  but  wholly  inapplicable  the  modern  mansion* 

to  the  practical  business  transactions  of  the  The  cottages  for  the  workmen  in  South 
other  days  of  the  week,  ami  from  the  com-  Manchester  have  all  been  designed  with  an 
mencement  of  their  enterprise*  they  have  artistic  taste,  while  considerations  of  their 
sought  to  apply  it.  The  grounds  about  the  interior  convenience  have  not  been  over- 
mill  are  laid  out  like  a park.  The  firm  con-  looked.  They  are  all  furnished  with  a com 
gists  of  six  brothers,  and  t heir  houses  are  nr-  slant  supply  of  water,  drawn  from  springs 
ranged  suitably  about  the  grounds.  Fences,  upon  the  domain,  and  also  with  gas.  Thus 
which  are  always  so  ugly  in  a landscape,  two  most  important  conditions  for  comfort 
unless  by  their  decay  they  please  a sent!-  are  guaranteed,  and  in  these  respects  the 
mental  love  of  the  picturesque,  and  which  dwellings  provided  compare  most  favorably 
are  morally  so  objectionable  for  the  isolation  with  such  as  are  usual  in  small  manufactur- 
ing tow  ns  in  New  England.  Plenty  of  water 
and  plenty  of  light,  with  abundant  ventila- 
tion, simple  necessities  as  they  are,  are  Bad- 
in  the  homes  of  industry,  t hough 
strikingly  in  the  streets  built  up  with  the  I it  requires  so  little  foresight*  to  provide  for 
houses  for  the  workmen  than  it  is  elsewhere  j these,  especially  in  villages  where  the  sup- 
in  the  grounds,  from  the  greater  contrast  ply  of  them  is  practically  infinite.  It  has 
which  t hese  afford  to  the  structures  devoted  been  found  advisable  to  locate  the  homes  of 
generally  to  the  same  purposes.  One  of  the  t he  different  nat  ionalities  at  points  remote 
first  things  which  the  rich  feel  necessary  for  from  each  other,  thus  avoiding  any  possible 
their  country  houses  is  that  the  view  should  turmoil  which  might  grow  out  of  petty  dis- 
ox tend  over  the  landscape  without  tlic  ugly  cords.  Cattle  aud  chickens  are  prohibited, 
interruption  of  a fence.  This  natural  feel-  as  either  would  be  detrimental  to  the  uu- 
ing  is  shared  by  those  who  are  not  rich,  but,  j fenced  garden  patches, 
like  many  other  things  which  exist  simply  j The  rent  for  these  cottages  is  low,  avera- 


and  selfish  distrust  of  oar  neighbors  which 
they  suggest,  are  abolished  all  over  the  do- 
main. The  effect  of  this  simple  piece  of 
common-sense  arrangement  is  shown  more  j ly  wantin' 
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ging  rather  iimfor  than  over  one  hundred  -Our  eJiin&tu  and  bur  atmosphere  are  ho  ilif- 
dol laite  u ydmi  Tfe  brothers  Cheney  hurt*  iVreut  from  those  of  Europe  that  foreign  ex - 
recognized  tin*  fact  that  l'he-ei\nrge  o£  rent  perienee  w as  of  hnt  little  value  here, and  the* 
is  art  to  wages,  anil  that  the  whole  matter  hud  to  be  settled  by  expert- 

operative  cat!  not  idford  to  pay  a high  price  ment.  Then,,  too,  the  •weaving  in  this*  c:ouu- 
any  more,  than  tin?  proprietor  can  afford  to  try  must  be  doue  with  the  powrisloouv-  its 
charge  mio.  The  workman,  to  be  »*df-re-  order  to  by  made  in  any  way  pn.iHabkn 
**P‘  v Ong,  jUiiHt  be  surrounded  with  the.  w*-  Tbit  activity  of  our  inf)ii*dml  lifo  upold  nor 
term!  oi  ikdfrespect;  but  if  ’slow  process  of  h^laitw^av.ipg 

v^iy  •.^tdie-y  • tij:*o!n  ihe  p;irt  ; cr  err.  ; Ji$k 

the  mamdaeroror  who  make#  such  cohdf  Europe,  ami  mitdvly  in  tho  E.ist . hi  Ik 

fionn  for  )m  workmen  a matter  td  per  urban'  \rwn  ingr  therefore,  av  it  is  carried  on  m 
Hpeesilafion.  Vet  it  appear*  Id  be  a-  inud  y .Smith  M/uiidi^reE  in  ajxnbsf  a now  art. 
fp  couymee  the  proprietor  of  fcfij#  -fo  also  'a  prote«^  which  Ttppiipja 

fidfe  t*A  it  c jr>  convince  the  .sf£r V^r - ii a VI iifeY.et  ? t 15* t rt4 , 1 1 1 tdi<i r with  both  jdvic- 

fhAf  Wfavhfy  was.  a more  m^u&pre  tfoal. a*ut thtofnUo  skill*  To  inyrn^f  & pdf- 

than  free  labor.  km  which  'shall,  strike  the  .popular  bntc. 

By  'the  economy which  always  results  in  and  then  to  organize  its  produefion,  art 
operating  at  yyhtdfcs&ky.  theme,  cottages  are  prohlenm  itufuiriug  arffef  in  and  Scieufitie 
toitf  al;  o cost  npbn  wiitefc  the  rent,  cheap  as  knowledge  of  no  mean  brdvcv  To-day  the 
it  affor-la,  110 t o,  pmhfobltn  but  a sntisfae-  ;b haag  were  folio- 

tory  interest..  . The  do  tries  tin  supp'ii  os  for  the  1 ran  fly.  culled  ;>,  fow,  generations  ago,  -<;br 
fkmrU^H  iaf  the  dpt^rutivefi  f«ru is ht 4 at.  a f far  the  dhmhty  of 

Store  hi  wldyh  tin;  proprietors  *>£  the  factory  i the  be&t  Of  Use  titriOj  and  the 

haye  no  in  tore#,  hut  xivgr  which  they  wd*}M  uftj&ud  ^dc-pcb^f  VislU-WyT  properly  Com]#ro- 
tfifler  a fcapemstom  iMttdngTJiat  the  materials  ; hooded  and  put  iii  ptaefiee.  deserve  to  lie 
Minished  an-  good  of  their  kind,  and  that ; ranked  higher  than  the  art  or  <?eieiux*  of  war, 
the  prices  'ifhargfed' (aw*  ptef.  This  which  ithtf  \ifpmip$jfti£  been  .eijaftmdmd  the 

mentis  a fouelr '.■■hotter  urn*  than  that  tit  a iimt,  and  to  he  liOuc»red  since 

‘ emnpany  which  is,  ho  eouunou  <dse-  they  demand  braiiiH  of  o heticr  rtmi.Trty)  and 

srlnire^cs  Jsiydidify  wi  thlbmt-Htoi;  ky?oin  pap  left,  a heart  of  ;i  larger  . ( 

an«l  in  which  the  grcftd  for  largo  divideuds  |;  In . i ho  fidw  '..milh^:^ 

make*  the  Adpfdy  of  tho^ ^ operzitirf^  w jolts  ] atme  w bieh  ^xpcnoiiCo  ha»  Vr tje  f i>  1 eb x« Kr’rHl- 

dnly  another  dp;tH:M*tun!iy  taken'  advantage  j «!;  is  ^'cbri^h; . ' Tim  yeutilAtinp’.^^Xiid’lo'^ 
of  hy  tliJb  owners  to  make  a ftnther 'profit  ] rocifiiw, dU6d  wf th: .bf 'i«  ftAr& 
tvom  ihvtx  nrvjrmiiiea,  ( ■]  fully  provided  -for.  The  ^w>nnor^  iun,chin- 

•flki  proouHe^f  Hslk  weaving,  though  mai*  &ty  whieh  furnmhe3  tlie  potver  tietHlied  for 
kM  In  many  reetrtHTt^  g .)  driving  ths^  looms  >uud  carrying  on  thw 

rials;,  has  yet  special  pet  uHtVHties  of  ite, 0 wrn  j riybmg  pr<lcc  is  iiteXf  a marvel  of  modem 
The  ehidtric  condittph  of  the  atmpsplierev>  i uidiisfry,  A gnuad  industrial  orgahizatitiii 
»uid  poHell.dy  other  eouses  which  have  not  like  thui/the  various  parts  of  winch  fere  m 
its  yet  been  sudicieutly  e^iunnifxb  alfccr  tUo  ; fitted  as  to  work  together  huTmonibusly  uj 
amai  fan  that  oho  of  the  mo^t  the  aftalti ment  of  one  result^  has  thb  t harm 

diffjcnlt  pwblenis  in  the  nirroduotion  of  thiH  which  iilf  ox^miz^irni  has  to  the  human 
tindci^try  was  how  to  provide  the  eomlitibtiH.  mind  fund  the  genet&tuui  which  grows  up 
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make  it  an  invariable  nib'  that  the  opera-  gone  it.  And  when,  too,  this  is  con  tinned 
f ives  in  their  employ  must  send  their  ehil-  day  after  day,  without  some  relaxation  aud 
dmi  to  it.  The  effects  produced  by  this  change  it  becomes  almost  uni  ^arable.  It  is 
coarse  show  how  wise  it  is.  The  children  the  terrible  ennui  caused  by  such  a life  which 
are  benefited,  aud  their  parents  can  not  es-  produces  almost  all  the  intemperance  and  the 
cape  the  influence.  Ejjre.n  as  a speculation, ! low  moral  condition  of  the  population  in  our 
manufacturers  would  find  it  for  their  advan-  manufacturing  towns,  where  no  healthful 
tage  to  sec  that  the  educational  interests  of  ' recreation  is  organized, 
those  dependent  upon  them  were  attended  to.  The  basement  of  the  Hall  building  is  «lb 

Beside  the  school,  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers  j Tided  into  rooms  designed  for  the  meeting  of 
have  also  built  a Hall  for  the  social  entertain*  I temperance  lodges.  The  library  arid  read* 
ment  of  the  operatives.  The  lower  story  of  I ing-room  are  temporarily  located  here.  The 
this  building  is  intended  for  a reading-room.  Library  Association  numbers  between  four 
The  hall  itself  is  one  of  the  roost  simply  ef~  and  five  hundred  members,  who  assess  them* 
fee  live  interiors  to  be  found.  It  is  provided  selves  one  dollar  each  per  annum,  the  aggre- 
with  a stage  and  with  side  scenes  for  theat-  gate  of  which  is  far  from  sufficient,  to  meet 
rical  representations.  On  Sundays  services  of  j the  exjHmses  of  the  association.  The*  niem- 
a religious  character  are  generally  held  here,  1 hers  are  of  all  ages,  and  about  equally  dtvid- 
at  which  clergymen  of  all  denominations  sue*  I ed  in  sex.  Some  of  tho  reading-tables  arc 
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•jjferf*  \ ,,,  pWfc&l  in  toil,  the 

SPrf.-  ; result*  predicted  in 

a No.  44, 

BMp  , printed  by  the  Son- 

a^‘  *u  am  sure 
$jk  to  follow  : *•  A help* 
I«'ks  crowd  of  woi  k- 

i - 5 It"  ’■' '••■: 

of  low 

} 'iW  table  poverty,  am)  a 
ihWiMW4lm:.  $isjgiiu)fsi  serfdom: 

» ;-  a r“**1  ma-s*,-r’ 11  poor 
servant,  ami  a moan 
population.  Such  is 
^^SSIBK  / - th«i  story  of  manu- 

- fact  uriug  in  old  En- 
3 ‘ ’ glaud,  ami  such  is 
i^#^****^  * the  story  of  numu- 

>"•  " lac  luring  in  New 

England  ” 

It  need*,  how- 
over,  but  a glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
operatives  iu  South  Manchester  to  see  that 
the  measure*  which  have  there  been  taken  to 
prevent  this  result  have  attained  their  emL 
acid  it  would  seem  that  the  simple  sentiment 
of  self- interest  would  lead  other  manufac- 
turers to  imitate  in  their  own  localities  the 
method  of  discharging  their  duties  to  their 
operati  ves  w hich  has  here  produced  such  de- 
sirable results.  Up  to  this  time,  however, 
public  attention  has  J>eeu  so  much  absorbed 
in  wondering  at  the  remarkable  industrial 
advance  of  the  last  forty  years  that  the  cost 
at  which  it  has  been  produced  has  been  too 
generally  lost  sight  of.  Production  hm  been 
organized,  but  the  producer  has  been  neg- 
lected. 

Considered  simply  with  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial results,  the  success  at  tabled  during  the 
past  forty  years  has  been  marvelous.  The  in- 
vention, the  arrangement,  the  organization 
and  adaptation,  of  means  to  cuds  which  have 
been  displayed  are  justly  subjects  of  congrat- 
ulation. The  history  of  this  enterprise  at 
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strewn  with  the  numerous  magazines  and 
weeklies  from  Europe ; others  are  devoted 
t o those  of  America,  including  complete  tiles 
of  the  leading  journals  of  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  this  country. 

In  the  third  story  of  the  Hall  an  armory  is 
fitted  up  for  the  color  company  of  the  First 
Connecticut  Militia.  A Zouave  company  of 
boys  also  keep  their  Quaker  rifles  here. 

Two  boarding-houses  are  provided,  one  of 
which  iV  patronized  chiefly  by  married  cou- 
ples, and  is  well  kept.  The  other  is  the 
abode  of  single  men,  and  is  not  especially 
remarkable  for  neatness,  though  the  price 
charged  is  certainly  low.,  and  the  rooms, 
generally  speaking,  are  comfortable.  The 
unmarried  among  the  women  operatives  pre- 
fer to  hoard  at  the  cottage  of  some  friend, 
and  thus  secure  congenial  homes. 

The  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited  by  the 
Cheney  Brothers,  and  the  entire  police  labor 
is  performed  by  one  deputy-sberiif,  whose 
office  is  almost  a sinecure. 

Some  months  since  the  Cheney  Biot  hers 
purchased*  wooded 
knoll,  which  has 

been  loft  uu  mi-  . 

changed  natural 
forest,  traversed  by 
picturesque  walks. 

A spacious  darn  ing’ 

floor,  surrounded 

with  comfortable  jr-^*fvv 

located  1 p^BWHHj^B 
here,  and  at  season- 

able  timi>  a g.MMi  ‘ ; 

band  is  iu  attend- 
ance. 

Front  the  failure  . 
to  provide  the  prop- 
cr  conditions  for  the  im 
moral  and  intellect- 
ual  development  of  : 

those  most  of  whose  /— * — • — — 

waking  hours  me 
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South  Manchester,  for  example,  shows  a prog- 
ress in  these  respects  of  which  we  may  justly 
be  proud,  while  at  the  same  time  it  shows  that 
it  needs  but  a sympathetic  comprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  duties  of 
his  position  to  avoid  the  evil  results  which 
inevitably  follow  from  an  opposite  course. 

Those  who  have  read  in  a former  number 
of  this  magazine  the  description  of  the  So- 
cial Palace  at  Guise,  and  the  admirable  re- 
sults which  have  been  there  reached  by  the 
large-hearted  comprehension  of  the  problem 
of  organizing  labor  in  this  new  phase  of  the 
development  of  industry,  will  have  noticed 
the  use  which  M.  Godin  has  made  of  the 
collective  moral  force  of  the  population  in 
stimulating  and  securing  their  own  advance- 
ment. There  he  has  socially  as  well  as  in- 


dustrially solved  the  problem  of  the  organ- 
ization of  industry.  And  it  is  the  solution 
of  this  portion  of  the  problem  which  is  the 
most  immediate  duty  of  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country. 

We  have  succeeded  in  developing  materi- 
al production.  This  has  been  the  work  of 
the  generation  now  passing  from  the  scene. 
Upon  the  next  the  more  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult problem  of  organizing  the  moral  force 
of  industry  so  as  to  add  a moral  advance- 
ment to  our  material  progress  devolves. 
The  history  of  South  Manchester  shows  that 
this  is  possible,  and  from  all  sides  crowd  the 
manifestations  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we 
hope  to  hand  to  our  successors  the  heritage 
of  free  institutions  which  we  have  received 
from  our  fathers. 


THE  SIREN  OF  SCIENCE; 

OR,  THE  MODE  OF  NUMBERING  80N0R0US  VIBRATIONS. 


IT  is  generally  well  known  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound  in  the  hnman  ear,  or  rather 
in  the  human  mind  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  ear,  is  produced  by  a quivering 
or  vibratory  motion  transmitted  through  the 
air,  or  through  some  other  medium  capable 
of  receiving  and  transmitting  such  motion, 
and  that  the  musical  pitch  of  any  sound  de- 
pends upon  the  rapidity  of  succession  in  the 
pulsations.  The  ingenious  devices,  however, 
by  means  of  which  scientific  observers  have 
contrived  to  ascertain  precisely  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a second  produced  by  any 
given  sound  are  not  so  generally  known. 
Some  of  these  we  propose  to  explain. 

Sounds  differ  from  each  other,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, in  various  ways.  They  differ  in  quality, 
in  intensity,  aud  in  pitch.  In  quality,  as, 
for  example,  when  two  voices  sing,  with  the 
same  force,  the  same  note.  Hearers  can  dis- 
tinguish one  voice  from  the  other  by  a very 
perceptible,  but  generally  indescribable,  pe- 
culiarity or  quality,  by  which  every  individ- 
ual voice  is  marked.  Another  example  is 
where  the  same  note  is  sounded  with  the 
same  force  upon  two  different  instruments, 
as  upon  the  violin  and  the  clarionet;  in 
which  case  the  sounds  are  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  each  other,  although  both  in 
pitch  and  in  intensity  they  may  be  precisely 
the  same.  Sounds  differ,  too,  in  intensity,  as 
when  the  same  voice  sings  the  same  note 
with  a greater  or  loss  degree  of  force  or 
loudness.  These  two  characteristics  of  sound 
depend  upon  other  peculiarities  in  the  vibra- 
tions that  produce  them  than  their  frequency. 
The  musical  piteh  of  the  sound,  however,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  frequency  of  the  pul- 
sations emitting  it,  or  rather  upon  the  rapid- 
ity of  succession  with  which  the  pulsations 
strike  the  ear. 


For  sound,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a phenomenon  of  external 
nature,  but  simply  an  affectiop  of  a hnman 
or  animal  sensorium.  There  is  no  sound  in 
the  outer  material  world,  but  only  that  which 
produces  the  sensation  of  sound  in  the  mind 
i of  a sentient  being. 

The  vibrations  which  produce  sound,  as 
well  as  those  somewhat  analogous  to  them 
which  are  supposed  to  exist  as  the  causes  of 
other  sensations,  such  as  light,  heat,  taste, 
smell,  and  the  like,  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  modifications  in  respect 
to  character,  intensity,  amplitude,  and  mode 
of  action ; but  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
law  or  principle  that  seems  to  pertain,  within 
certain  limits  and  restrictions,  to  vibrations 
of  all  kinds — one  which  expresses  a mode  of 
action  the  reverse  of  what  one  might  have 
anticipated,  aud  yet  which,  in  its  relation  to 
sound,  seems  alone  to  render  any  thing  like 
music  possible  in  such  a world  as  ours.  This 
law  is  that  vibrations  produced  by  the  same 
elastic  force  are  isochronous  through  all  va- 
riations of  amplitude  in  the  oscillations. 

To  make  this  plain,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  a slender  bar  of  steel,  held  firmly  at 
one  extremity,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  made  to  vibrate  by  springing  the  free 
end.  It  may  be  held  in  a vise  or  in  a join- 
er’s clamp.  The  elasticity  of  the  steel  resists 
any  effort  to  draw  the  end,  D,  out  of  its  nat- 
ural position.  If  this  elasticity  is  overcome 
by  any  external  force,  aud  the  extremity,  D, 
is  drawn  into  the  position  D',  and  then  re- 
leased, it  will  be  earned  back  by  the  elastic 
force  toward  its  original  position.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  momentum  which  it  will 
acquire  on  its  return  it  will  not  stop  at  the 
central  position,  but  will  pass  on  to  D", 
from  which  point  it  will  be  again  brought 
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back  by  the  elastic  force,  and  thus  it  will 
continue  to  oscillate,  the  vibrations  gradu- 
ally diminishing  in  amplitude — that  is,  in  the 
extent  of  the  motions  from  side  to  side — un- 
til the  bar  comes  to  a state  of  rest.  A knit- 
ting-needle may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  a bright  steel  bead  be  fixed  upon 
the  end,  and  a strong  light  provided,  the 
course  of  the  vibrations  in  circles  and  curves 
is  beautifully  marked  in  a line  of  light. 

Now  the  remarkable  principle  or  law 
above  referred  to  is  that  all  these  vibra- 
tions are  isochronous ; that  is,  that  though 
they  gradually  diminish  in  extent,  the  time 
which  they  severally  occupy  is  precisely  the 
same.  In  other  words,  the  time  which  the 
bar  requires  for  returning  from  any  given 
distance  back  to  the  central  line  is  precise- 
ly the  same  as  for  half  or  double  that  dis- 
tance ; and  thus,  although  the  amplitude  of 
the  oscillations  is  continually  diminishing 
as  the  bar  gradually  returns  to  its  normal 
position,  the  rate  of  rapidity  at  which  they 
succeed  each  other  remains  unchanged. 

Now  the  intensity  of  any  sound — that  is, 
the  force  with  which  it  strikes  the  ear,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  loudness — depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  oscillations,  while  the  musical 
pitch  depends  wholly  upon  their  frequency. 
It  follows  from  this  that  when  any  cord  or 
metallic  bar  is  sprung,  the  sound  that  is 
produced  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity, 
but  the  musical  pitch  remains  rigorously 
the  same  to  the  very  end. 

It  may  seem  at  first  thought  surprising 
that  this  should  be  so,  for  we  might  natural- 
ly expect  that  the  greater  the  space  through 
which  the  steel  bar  or  the  vibrating  string 


has  to  pass  on  its  return,  the  greater  would 
be  the  time  required  for  passing  it ; and  that 
consequently  the  oscillations  of  such  a string 
extending  for  a quarter  of  an  inch  on  each 
side  of  the  central  line  could  not  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly  as  when  the  motions 
are  so  small  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
is  that  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  bar 
or  the  string  strives  to  return  to  its  posi- 
tion increases  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  as 
the  distance  to  which  it  is  drawn  aside. 
Thus,  although  in  one  case  the  space  to  be 
passed  over  is  greater  than  in  the  other,  the 
impulsion  under  which  it  moves  is  greater 
in  precisely  the  same  degree. 

This  remarkable  principle,  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  time  between  vibrations  of 
different  lengths,  may  be  easily  made  ap- 
parent to  the  senses  by  means  of  a pendu- 
lum ; for  the  principle  holds  good,  within 
certain  limits,  in  the  case  of  a pendulum 
vibrating  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  oscillations  produced  by 
an  elastic  force. 

Almost  any  thing  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  a pendulum  for  this  experiment : a ball 
of  yarn,  with  a foot  or  two  of  the  yarn  un- 
wound, and  secured  from  further  unwinding 
by  a pin,  a finger  ring  or  a key  suspended 
by  a thread,  or  any  other  small  object  with 
weight  enough  to  cause  it  to  swing  when 
suspended  freely.  It  will  be  found  now  on 
trial  that,  provided  the  arcs  through  which 
such  a pendulum  swings  be  small,  any  dif- 
ference in  the  lengths  of  them  makes  no 
difference  in  the  time  required  for  an  oscil- 
lation. It  will  swing  to  and  fro  at  the  same 
rate,  whether  you  set  it  in  motion  by  draw- 
ing it  one  inch  or  three  inches  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  provided  the  length  of  thread 
suspending  it  remains  always  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  a pendulum  vibrating  by 
the  force  of  gravitation  the  isochronism  of 
the  oscillations  is  not  theoretically  absolute, 
though  it  holds  good,  practically,  within 
arcs  of  moderate  extent,  such  as  those  in- 
cluded within  the  range  of  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular  traversed  by  the  pendu- 
lum of  a common  clock.  In  the  case  of  vi- 
brations produced  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
vibrating  body  there  are  no  such  limits. 
The  isochronism  of  the  oscillations  is  abso- 
lute. And  were  it  not  for  this  law  every 
thing  like  music,  at  least  all  produced 
by  the  instruments  now  commonly  in  use 
among  men,  would  have  been  impossible, 
as  no  continuous  sound  of  the  same  musical 
pitch  could  have  been  produced  by  any  or- 
dinary means.  For  if  the  time  required  by 
the  oscillations  was  shortened  in  proportion 
as  the  extent  of  them  was  diminished,  it 
would  follow  that  as  the  tongue  of  metal  or 
the  string,  after  being  struck,  gradually  re- 
turned toward  a state  of  rest,  the  sound 
would  rise  higher  and  higher  in  pitch  to 
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Tlie  most  simple  mode  of  determining  tie 
number  of  pulsations  required  for  any  given 
musical  sound  is  by  the  apparatus  represent- 
ed in  the  engraving,  w hie h was  in  vented  by 
a French  phikmipher  (Savait)  many  year? 
since.  It  consists  essentially  of  a toothed 
wheel,  C,  made  to  revolve  with  grout  veloc- 
ity by  means  of  a large  wheel  and  a band 
passing  over  a pulley  connected  with  the 
toothed  wheel.  In  the  hcneli  in  front  of 
the  toothed  wheel  is  a shallow  recess  with 
grooves*  between  which  a card  may  be  slipped 
and  fixed  in  such  h position  that  each  tooth 
of  the  wheel  shall  impinge  against  it  as  the 
wheel  revolves.  This  produces  a series  of 
impulses  upon  the  air  following  each  other 
in  very  rapid  succession — more  or  less  rapid* 
in  fact,  according  to  the  speed  given  to  the 
great  wheel  When  the  speed  is  such  as  to 


the  end,  and  every  sound,  whether  from 
tuning-fork,  harp,  piano,  or  guitar,  at  what- 
ever pitch  it  might  begin,  would  run  rapidly 
up,  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  scale, 
Vo  the  highest  audible  sound.  The  effect 
would,  in  fact,  he  like  that  produced  upon 
a string  of  the  violin  by  drawing  the  how 
across  it  with  one  hand,  aud  passing  the 
finger  of  the  other  rapidly  down  the  length 
of  it.  Whether  it  w ould  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce a continued  sound  on  the  same  pitch 
by  the  steady  coat  in  mince  of  one  action,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  organ,  would  be  a curious 
question.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  diffi- 
culty would  he  very  great,  if  not  absolutely 
insurmountable. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  musical 
pitch  of  any  sound  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  impulses  per  second  given  to  the 
air  by  the  vibrations  of  the  body  prod  tic  i rig 
it,  it  became  a matter  of  great  interest  to  de- 
termine the  actual  number  of  these  vibra- 
tions required  respect i ve.Iy  by  the  different 
notes  of  the  musical  scale.  This  would 
seem  at  first  thought  a very  difficult  prob- 
lem. In  watching  the  motions  of  a mosijui- 
to  us  he  hovers  over  our  band,  and  observing 
the  inconceivable -rapidity' 'of  motion  which 
makes  his  wings  almost  invisible,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
precise  number  of  strokes  per  second  that  he 
gives  with  them  would  be  a hopeless  under- 
taking. It  is  an  undertaking,  however, 
which  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  listen- 
ing to  the  hum,  ami  ascertaining  by  other 
means  what  number  of  successive  impulses 
per  second  must  be  given  to  the  air  to  pro- 
duce the  same  musical  sound. 
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Fig.  i,~~TUK  Ktuuv— o^see**. 
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gi ye  abotii  ai xteen  impTilses 
• pefc  • : ^eCAVctiij  Which  is  • f|» 
smallest  tmmVrer  thM  Can 
I*H'UiK  together  3d  the  hti- 
mail  car  int#  a conrihinm* 
a low  1mm  its  beard. 

Tk^  luu^ical  pitch  of  tins 
hind  rises  with  th<?  mcre/bp* 
i*tg  •nffcpd  ini|iart#Hl  i«D 
mYnthtibu  *vf  tlie  large  ; 
wWyh  by  w hi ch  t he  ra(mb 
it^iatkn  mi^€^f<ni..^'4nir;  :y 
imin^  0$0*-  ii>  tiro  air  1*y 
?J8o  action  of  the  lmiUud 
wUefd  Upon  tliu  C^Til  jA  lit- 
trmfl&l.  At  the  IkitWr 
c.inj  «£!  t lib'  siKl e of  tf  jP 
Toothed  wheel  is  m appa- 
rjWu*,  nht  Tally  iiv  rUc 
engraving.  which  rervmtn 

the  number  ivf  i^volutuyns 

made  by  it.  In  tUi*  maimer 
tkfc  nnuiJiex  lif  itripnbms  tt* 

♦inir^il  fur  the?  pinduptinn  df 
any  auii.sicol  tmw  fajatf  hiviip ~ 
provfrnately  q^wrtaijjotl. 

Only  a})Vi’«ximrtk'lyt  h^Hver*^  with  ibis 
?i^V?rrainis,  on  account  i»f. ■ cortam  practical 
difrUudtiee  connected  with  tbo  operation  of 
iu  chM  among  w hich  is  the  inii»oH8\i>iIi  ty  «t 
^unhg  niiifkrm  a motion  to  the  large  wheel 
0$  to  keeh  iip  tHiuiuHioudy  The  hmfefc  &| 
fc-i»^h>r  the  luaT^nry  pmod.  Oilier. tystni- 
m jottUi  have  «eroriUm?Jy.  in  recent  tuima,  ah 
mrkt  entir^f  “super^odoji  Ttr^  priii^ 

' If  bend  i*  thV  SiveUj  so  called.  Tlio 
$**#}  is  ui  a yatiety  of  Tdnhfc. 

Tin?  ac^vcHnhHD  ymg  vugr/i  v mg  pm*eut«  one 
oiV  ih^e  k>nn^?  'febmce  cLeijrly  fluv  [>rtn- 
•' cipk T*A  which  it  opeiahs. 

TJm  imlaatiikiBt  in  the  Thao  of  the  Siren, 
^Ivieh  hy  fhoir  ^ltl  su ee^8ion  produce.  the 
imi&ical  sotmdp  consist  of  pbfts dd‘. bl*  follow- 
ing each  -/4n her  v*df b gr»-ut  rapidity.  Fig.  I 
ju  the  ciigvavnijr  gjv^i  ilw  gmmd  view  w$ \ 
the  lfS8troilU6iO*  It  roiwisU  lif  ft  eyliuttecnl 
iwt ^v««if  of  air.  which  & by  a ^i]»e 

^ eomnuniionilxvg  , With  <ar> 

iangctl 'm  -'m-  ft*  fa rid^b  a o n.t  #ut&ch£  : 
of  air.  On  tlih  (nfi  <)f  tln8  Cytindo^  fpfitH  a 
dWk  Which  rqa!m  u:  |>ivi>t  in 

eauit/i  T aii^l  is  with  a row  of 

eYjuidi?W*uir  UkkYS  kl>out  tlnr  ctrc>niuS}reuve. 
Ahine  tire  t wa  d^l^fUift^Vhke  the  iadev  ui* 
a ga^iiirrer,  wliu-l!  *wv  to  reroid  Ike.  natu^ 
)n*r  iff  r;?vidufio«8. 

Tfio  ituTlianf'aO  hv  vhioh  the  hands  of 
tljv^e  ‘ljnV-))iarer»  uv*  worked  is  ^howfi  in 
fTgJk*  Ou  ilio  'Hd'ct  onti  iif  o vertiekl 
‘ 'cu^ ffrsiiw;  Ike  r»VvolY|tig  4irtk;  i> 
ini  scre  w wltUdr  t lihTelVhStid 

whfol  ->I Tii>  wh^d.  k*.  tiiomet  of  the-  -.on  -d 

firm  «eeti  i^)ret1ng:  in  t he  right < n i rack 
rovoint;i»Yn  frki^iv^H  Wdli  a tooth  of  f jte 
right-toid  wheel  and  run  cos  0 forward: 
one  tooth  at  oaoh  revolnUon.  N*nv  k.s  lln: 
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immfeer  of  t^efh  In  eftvh  f>W  is  one.  linn- 
ilrvil,  and  us  the  dink  beh»\v  .nivaores  the 
IclVkand  wheel  on)j  one  tm«th  wf  eaek  fey- 
OlMtioiu,  ainl  thd  h‘ft>liaud  diA'  advance* 
rigjrt;  Dfdy  one  Had  h fit <etu  l»  retain- 
ink),  thk  two  togetlitr  rseiwo  tf/:  tvcnr<l  the 
rjiiiiiber  of  torps  mado  by  the  diskf  kowerer 
rapid  the  revolution  may  \h\ 

We  iidw  have  t*>  eon>id*-r  the  inamoW  in 
which  the  several  pidVs  of  nir^  fhe  rnpul 
vucM'j&liitt  (if  wbiob  forma 
Sfouid,  ;ut*  produred.  By  rekrenre  to  Fig. 
‘i  in  the  engraving  it  will  he  ike.tt  that  there 
iff  n:n  dpehing  made  h*  riio  tn|»  of  tin?  i;.yihn 
der  and  under  the  revtdving  in  nieh  ri 
posit  hoi  ibat  'ike  perfovatnuis  ih  thh  pentih- 
rry  of  the  disk  pwna  dim  tiy  ovm  a as  th** 
di«k  rtn:*|tvcH,  ^o  that  as  each  funiVuTition 
payMy^  a ti  ef  nu*  iveupey  tlirbiigli  U tnim 

the  rrlKidcT.  The  um»w  siioivs  the  ohmse 
Wldcii  Ihe  atr  takes.  It  w^U  be  uliMMWed. 
monasver;  th at  t he  per h iro  fion  in  the  top 
of  ihe  ?’y3k  uml  ^ ind  difertly  ovet  it  iu 
the  disk,  though  brought  into  con.iuo mir.a- 

over  Die  ntheti  ;u*e  not  in  thv.+m iv  ^friiigld: 
line,  but  fojiii  lv  ihunnel  the  lyvk  pdCtomi 
of  which  f^re  inclined  to  ea<di;  other  at  ** 
certaiu  ruigle.  The  effect  nf  this  m range- 
nicni  is  that,  rhe  air.  in  Reaping  in  putfk  ^ 
the  wheel  t-^rnn,  to 

the  wheel  att  eiudt  fihi?  Ivy  tu 

•iscaphigr  t hrhH^li  flie  passage  liielhvihg 
haekwapi.  ami  m m^tninA  the  motion,  aroL 
if  the  pvvttjonv  of  ih«Y  air  if  om  below  in  ib- 
vtviwni*  iu‘cei»uuto^  r ho  motion, 

T^he  twiif  hhCUum.  ye«‘H  cine  yfu  «.Hrh  aide 
bribe fmx  WMtaiiang  the  whrel-Vihxk  in  the 
U},por  )j?»cc  «t  tin  apparatus',  aro  bu  the  pitr- 
pose,  the  Olio  of  conMootiiig  tto:  wh‘;tVv  „;]; 
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When  the  motion  has  attained  its  maximum, 
the  sound  becomes  smooth  aud  uniform  m 
the  pitch  which  it  has  attained.  Thou,  a* 
an  observed  instant  by  his  watch.  the  ex- 
perimenter pushes  the  button  on  one  si»k 
of  the  box  containing  the  wheel- work,  »n*\ 
so  wots  the  wheel- work  in  motion.  After 
the  lapse  of  a known  period — one  mimitf, 
for  instance— he  disconnects  the  wbeel-wmk 
and  notes  the  result,  which  gives,  of  course 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  disk  in  the 
noted  time.  From  this,  by  the  projmr  cal- 
culations, taking  into  account  the  number 
of  perforations  in  the  disk,  which  expresses 
the  number  of  puffs  given  at  bach  revolu- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  determine  how  many  aerial 
pulsations  per  second  produce  the  particular 
sound  which  was  attained. 

The  number  of  impulses  for  any  other 
sound  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution, 
through  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  below, 
until  the  rapidity  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
disk  is  such  as  to  give  the  sound  required, 
and  then  maintaining  the  same  pressure 
and  consequently  the  same  rate  of  rotation, 
unchanged  until  the  record  is  completed 

There  tire  two  other  forms  of  the  Siren, 
each  of  which  has  its  advantages.  One  U 
that  exhibited  at  the  Pcdytechuic  Institute 
in  London.  It  is  on  a larger  scale  than  the 
Siren  of  La  tour,  just  described,  and  perhup* 
better  adapted  for  popular  exhibition*.  6 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3-  It  has  six  large  hole?, 
alternately  opened  and  shut  by  a revolving 
plate  with  six  apertures,  provided  with  letui- 
to  roofs,  like  those  placed  over  the  cabin 
stairs  of  steam  or  other  vessels. 

When  this  contrivance  is  emmectod  with 
powerful  bellows,  the  first  noise  heard  i* 
that  of  a rushing  wind,  alternately  escaping 
and  cut  off;  and  as  the  velocity  of  the  re- 
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with  the  endless  screw  of  the  revolving 
spindle,  and  the  other  For  disconnecting  it, 
so  that  the  record  of  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions, and  consequently  of  the  number  of 
impulses  imjrroased  upon  the  air,  may  be 
commenced  and  discontinued  at  pleasure. 

With  these  explanations  the  manner  of 
using  the  instrument  for  determining  the 
number  of  pulsations  per  second  cone* pond- 
ing to  any  given  musical  tone  is  easily  un- 
derstood. The  air  is  forced  into  the  cylinder 
below  by  bellows  loaded  with  a certain 
weight,  and  its  escape  from  the  cylinders 
through  the  inclined  perforations  in  the 
disk  causes  the  disk  to  revolve,  Soon  a 
low  hum  is  heard,  which  rapidly  rises  in 
pitch  as  the  speed  of  the  revolution  increases. 
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solving  plate  is  gradually  raised,  the  noise 
is  changed  to  a series  of  musical  sounds, 
rising  in  the  scale  according  to  the  force 
used  to  impel  the  air  through  the  apparatus. 

The  other  form  is  a French  device.  It 
consists  of  a disk  perforated  with  1682  holes, 
arranged  in  twenty-four  concentric  circles, 
at  such  intervals  that  when  the  disk  is  made 
to  revolve  rapidly,  a jet  of  air,  driven  by 
blowing  through  a tube  upon  the  holes, 
produces  & musical  chord  varying  in  each 
circle  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
holes. 

The  number  of  vibrations  in  a second 
which  will  produce  the  sensation  of  sound 
in  the  human  ear  has  no  fixed  limit,  either 
upper  or  lower;  for  the  appreciation  of 
sounds,  both  the  high  and  the  low,  varies 
very  much  with  different  individuals.  Borne 
writers  place  the  lower  limit  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen  per  second  — that  is,  the  pulses 
must  succeed  each  other  with  at  least  that 
rapidity  for  any  ear  to  blend  them  and  form 
from  them  a continuous  sound.  Practically, 
however,  not  much  less  than  forty  per  second 


are  required  to  make  the  sound  manageable 
for  musical  effects.  As  to  the  upper  limit, 
some  piano-fortes  carry  the  scale  up  to  a 
note  produced  by  over  4000  vibrations,  mak- 
ing about  seven  octaves  in  all.  There  are 
sounds,  however,  of  a far  higher  pitch  than 
this,  such  as  the  cry  of  the  bat,  and  the 
shrill  notes  of  crickets  and  other  insects, 
some  of  which  are  audible  to  certain  ears, 
though  the  vibrations  follow  each  oth- 
er with  such  amazing  rapidity  that  nearly 
40,000  pulsations  are  given  in  a second ! The 
mind  is  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  attempt 
to  imagine  such  an  inconceivable  rapidity 
of  oscillation  as  this.  We  wonder  alike  at 
the  infinite  delicacy  of  mechanism  necessary 
in  the  organs  of  the  insect  to  enable  it  to  im- 
press so  many  distinct  pulsations  on  the  air 
surrounding  it  in  so  short  a time,  and  in 
that  of  the  human  ear,  by  which  it  can  re- 
ceive and  take  cognizance  of  them  so  per- 
fectly that,  even  if  a small  percentage  of  the 
whole  number  is  absent,  the  ear  immediately 
perceives  the  deficiency  by  the  difference  in 
the  sound. 
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THE  modern  spirit,  in  spite  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  penetrated  through  all 
the  pores  of  the  Russian  nation,  the  Bela  vie 
race.  There  are  among  all  nations  two 
beautiful  manifestations  of  their  activity — 
poetry  and  art — whose  summits  catch  the 
first  dawn  of  ideas,  not  yet  revealed  in  the 
depths  of  men’s  consciousness.  By  these 
means  the  Sclav ic  race  demonstrated,  even 
in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  that  it  was  not  to 
remain  a monstrous  exception  in  the  earth ; 
that  it  could  not  much  longer  drag  the 
weight  of  its  chains  after  so  many  peoples 
had  broken  them.  It  is  true  that  the  em- 
perors endeavored  to  quench  the  sacred  fire 
of  ideas,  which  announced  the  appearance 
of  new  laws,  like  the  fire  of  Sinai ; but  it  is 
also  true  that  they  burned  their  sacrilegious 
hands  in  the  act.  Poetry,  mysterious  and 
veiled,  uncertain  as  dreams,  undecided  as 
twilight,  announcing  in  obscure  symbols  its 
luminous  ideas,  and  in  dazzling  allegories 
its  free  aspirations,  reveals  to  men  the  in- 
nate dignity  of  the  soul,  and  with  this  the 
existence  of  justice.  Even  when  nationali- 
ties have  died  in  the  world,  they  still  live  in 
poetry.  The  children  of  Israel,  proscribed, 
under  the  willows  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks 
of  strange  rivers,  only  consoled  themselves 
by  observing  the  flight  of  the  swallows 
which  bore  on  their  wings  news  from  their 
country,  or  listening  to  the  song  of  the 
Vol.  XLV.— No.  270.-54 
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prophets  who  bore  in  their  strains  truths  to 
the  intelligence,  hopes  to  the  heart,  life  to 
the  spirit. 

The  man  who  personifies  in  its  highest 
expression  the  modern  Russian  idea  is  Push- 
kin. Romanticism,  which  in  France  and 
in  Bpain  represented  emancipation,  in  Ger- 
many, by  one  of  those  contrasts  of  race 
which  are  like  the  intrigue  of  historic  life, 
represented  reaction.  The  romantic  school 
among  us  was  a frank  protest  against  the 
traditional  courtier  spirit  of  the  so-called 
classic  Bourbon  literature,  while  in  Ger- 
many it  was  an  open  reaction  against  the 
ideas  of  our  time,  and  a religious  worship 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Russia  romanticism 
had  a character  analogous  to  that  which 
appeared  in  France  and  Bpain.  It  was  a 
lively  protest  against  the  hybrid  Germanism 
of  the  court,  an  eloquent  invocation  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  advent  of  liberty 
among  peoples.  Pushkin  was  of  the  roman- 
tic school.  In  the  morning  of  his  romanti- 
cism he  did  not  sing  of  nature,  as  the  classic 
poets  sang — Delille  in  France,  Melendez  in 
Bpain.  He  did  not  sing,  as  tyrants  would 
have  wished,  the  groves  of  larch  and  firs ; 
the  steppes,  immense  as  the  sea ; the  virgin 
snow,  silvered  by  the  rays  of  the  full  moon ; 
the  waves  of  the  Baltic,  heavenly  in  the 
long  days  of  summer,  and  imprisoned  in 
icy  fetters  in  the  eternal  nights  of  winter  ,* 
the  polar  horizons,  with  their  rosy  auroras, 
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whose  splendors  were  indefinitely  repeated 
by  the  crystal  deserts  and  peaks.  He  did  not 
sing  this  nature,  which  continues  the  same 
in  its  movement  and  brightness  even  when 
it  is  the  witness  of  crimes,  which  gathers 
and  drinks  with  cold  indifference  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs,  and  fills  with  its  vivifying 
air  the  lungs  of  tyrants.  He  sang  the  spirit 
with  its  ideas,  with  its  agitations — the  spirit 
which  swells  with  internal  storms,  and  sal- 
lies forth  to  scale  heaven  in  the  path  of  jus- 
tice and  of  liberty,  and  which,  when  it  falls, 
wailing  with  pain  and  despair,  recognizes 
not  even  in  God  himself  authority  and 
power  to  take  away  its  rights. 

To  sing  of  the  spirit  in  the  heart  of  Rus- 
sia must  be  a dear  indulgence  to  a poet. 
According  to  some  historians,  Pushkin  was 
flogged  before  being  exiled.  According  to 
others,  he  was  merely  sent  into  the  interior 
and  shut  up  in  a silent  cloister.  There  he 
devoured  his  own  existence.  The  martyr- 
dom of  the  Titan,  solitary  on  the  crest  of 
Caucasus,  was  his.  To  the  impulses  of  the 
romantic  school  succeeded  the  agonies  of 
Byron.  These  poignant  pains,  the  doubt  of 
every  thing  divine  or  human,  the  gall  spill- 
ed from  the  wounds  of  heart  and  conscience, 
the  fine  irony,  the  bitter  Barcasm,  the  quick 
transitions  from  the  ecstasies  of  angels  in 
mysterious  prayers  to  the  oaths  of  peasants 
in  brutal  debauch — all  these  changing  forms 
of  indignation  lashed  the  dead  conscience 
of  a slavish  people.  His  grief,  his  doubt, 
his  bitterness,  belonged  to  his  generation, 
which  had  caught  glimpses  of  liberty  in  the 
heaven  of  the  future,  to  fall  again  beneath 
the  knout  of  the  Cossack  pretorian.  Russia 
lamented  for  the  poet;  Russia  blushed  for 
the  poet’s  shame. 

He  created  a personification  of  his  own 
sorrows,  creating  an  immortal  type  of  the 
Russian  spirit — the  type  of  Onegin.  There 
is  something  admirable  in  the  talent  of 
poets  to  embrace  in  one  person  the  character 
of  the  age.  Our  Spanish  theatre  has  mar- 
velous examples  of  such  aptitude.  The  Sig- 
ismund  of  Calderon,  born  for  a king,  shut 
up  among  beasts,  imprisoned  in  a gloomy 
cavern  without  communication  with  the 
human  race,  condemned  to  envy  the  liberty 
of  the  birds  which  flew  above  his  head,  and 
of  the  fishes  which  sported  at  his  feet,  with 
less  free-will  than  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
personified  that  Spanish  people  which,  fall- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  world  into  mis- 
erable slavery,  had  lost  in  its  chains  even 
its  soul.  Onegin  was  also  the  type,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  Russian  spirit.  Agile,  he 
could  not  move ; intelligent,  he  could  not 
think ; with  speech,  and  not  permitted  to 
speak ; thirsting,  and  not  permitted  to 
drink ; hungering,  and  not  permitted  to 
eat ; his  intellectual  and  physical  faculties 
completely  useless,  even  love  appearing  for- 
bidden to  one  who  could  only  engender 
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slaves,  Onegin  is  the  image  of  the  genera- 
tions which  are  born  and  die  in  despotism, 
idle  before  the  highest  ministries  of  life, 
useless  in  all  spheres  of  human  activity, 
eager  to  escape  from  slavery,  but  never  ac- 
complishing the  escape — abortive  and  inert 
generations,  for  whom  the  earth  is  like  a 
vast  sepulchre,  and  life — without  liberty, 
without  thought,  without  conscience — like 
a perpetual  suffocation*. 

This  persuasion  of  the  uselessness  of  all 
our  faculties  at  last  infused  in  the  poet  a 
cold  indifference  between  liberty  and  slav- 
ery, between  error  and  truth,  between  reac- 
tion and  progress.  Why  should  the  stone 
aspire  to  intelligence  and  to  sentient  life? 
Little  by  little  every  aspiration  was  quench- 
ed in  that  heart,  every  idea  died  in  that 
intellect,  and  the  poet  remained  like  nature, 
which  produces  beauty  without  conscious- 
ness of  it.  He  still  sang,  but  he  sang  in  the 
Olympian  indifference  of  art.  He  sang  on, 
but  he  repeated  the  fleeting  impressions  of 
the  passing  days,  as  a transparent  lake  re- 
peats the  objects  on  its  banks.  It  was  no 
longer  the  idea  animating  nature  and  life, 
which  should  always  be  the  virtue  of  poetry: 
it  was  a photographic  machine  repeating 
facts  and  ideas  which  passed  by  the  mirror 
of  his  mind.  Nicholas  arrived  at  the  final 
accomplishment  of  his  desires — the  poet  had 
committed  suicide.  In  this  sad  suicide  he 
cursed  the  only  element  which  sustained 
him  against  tyranny,  aud  which  could  aid 
him  to  support  the  solitude  of  his  cloister: 
he  cursed  public  opinion.  A criminal  against' 
human  nature,  he  cursed  the  protector  of 
his  misfortunes,  the  judge  of  his  peijury.  In 
the  fancy  of  his  desolate  soul,  when  he  struck 
the  chords  of  the  lyre  placed  by  God  in  his 
hands,  the  stupid,  indifferent  people,  capable 
only  of  appreciating  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
for  the  weight  of  the  marble  and  not  for 
the  beauty  of  its  lines — the  people,  sleeping 
in  the  mire  of  the  fields,  with  the  breath  of 
death  like  that  of  stale  sepulchres,  respond- 
ed that  his  song  was  rich  and  sonorous,  bat 
empty  and  sterile  as  the  wind ; and  such  a 
people,  he  thought,  deserved  not  the  celes- 
tial gift  of  poetry,  but  the  dungeon  of  des- 
pots, the  lash  of  their  Cossacks,  the  axe  of 
their  headsman.  The  lash  of  the  pretorians 
had  cut  to  the  soul  of  Pushkin. 

When  Nature  makes  a poet,  and  places  in 
his  intellect  universal  ideas,  and  in  his  heart 
the  sentiment  of  humanity,  raising  him  *° 
the  luminous  sphere  where  all  objects  are 
brightened  and  vivified  in  the  light  of  beau- 
ty, and  all  ideas  are  expressed  in  pleasing 
harmonies,  she  rouses  him,  she  gives  him 
inspiration,  confides  the  magic  art  of  verse, 
fills  his  voice  with  melodious  accents,  and 
his  mind  with  the  virtue  of  creative  work, 
she  makes  him  susceptible,  and  at  times  un- 
happy,  that  he  may  embellish  the  night  of 
life  as  the  moon  embellishes  the  night  of  the 
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world,  and  may  wake  new  souls  as  the  spring 
wakes  new  organisms,  and  may  diffuse  ideas 
in  the  consciousness  as  the  light  and  heat  dif- 
fuse perfume  and  sweetness  through  nature. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  beneficial 
to  him  in  the  court  than  the  denial  of  his 
inspiration.  The  tyrant  sent  him,  not  sol- 
diers to  flog,  but  courtiers  to  corrupt  him. 
He  remembered  that  all  tyrants  had  kept  a 
genius — Philip,  Aristotle;  Augustus,  Virgil; 
Charles  V.,  Garcilasso ; Philip  II.,  Lope ; 
Louis  XIV.,  Molifere ; and  Nicholas  wished 
also  to  have  his  poet,  choosing  Pushkin,  who 
had  given  marvelous  flexibility  to  the  Rus- 
sian language,  and  who,  having  been  gifted 
with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  had  offered  them 
up  as  a sacrifice  to  despotism.  He  appointed 
him  his  chamberlain.  There  were  still  some 
remains  of  shame  in  the  heart  of  the  poet, 
and  he  refused  this  favor;  but  Nicholas, 
resolved  to  dishonor  him  after  having  op- 
pressed him,  insisted  that  he  should  choose 
between  the  office  of  chamberlain  and  exile 
to  the  Caucasus.  The  Asiatic  despot  threw 
Daniel  to  the  lions ; the  Russian  czar  threw 
Pushkin  to  the  courtiers.  In  such  a situa- 
tion there  was  no  resource  but  death  or  dis- 
honor, and  he  chose  dishonor:  he  became 
chamberlain.  The  livery  weighed  upon  him 
like  a chain.  God  had  made  of  him  one  of 
his  angels  of  election,  and  despotism  con- 
verted him  into  one  of  its  beasts  of  burden. 
There,  in  the  solitude  of  his  soul,  in  converse 
with  his  conscience,  when  he  remembered 
that  there  was  a God  in  heaven  and  impla- 
cable justice  in  the  earth,  before  history, 
whose  rewards  and  punishments  are  eternal 
as  the  currents  of  time,  the  poet  suffered 
keenly  with  grief  and  anger  against  himself, 
and  despair  that  he  had  not  preferred  to  the 
favors  of  the  tyrants  who  can  but  kill,  the 
transfiguration  and  apotheosis  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom which  leaves  an  inextinguishable 
light  in  the  memory  of  man. 

His  grief  may  be  read  in  the  disasters  of 
his  life.  He  lost  what  is  most  necessary  to 
every  existence — self-respect.  He  sought 
for  means  to  escape  from  himself,  and  where 
he  might  not  meet  the  corpse  of  his  genius 
shrouded  in  the  thick  winding-clothes  of  his 
conscience.  To  escape  from  himself  he  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure.  This  life  without 
future,  talent  without  honor,  thought  with- 
out object,  intelligence  without  light,  song 
without  inspiration,  heart  without  hope,  and 
spirit  without  ideal — this  life,  so  far  as  ideas 
were  concerned,  evaporated  into  vacancy, 
and,  so  far  as  sentiments  were  concerned,  be- 
came stagnant  in  vice.  Debauch  was  for  him 
like  a narcotic.  But  if  he  found  in  it  oblivion 
sometimes,  at  other  times  he  found  terrible 
and  implacable  punishment.  He  opened  the 
doors  of  his  house  to  bon-vivants,  and  they, 
as  he  suspected,  corrupted  the  only  woman 
he  had  ever  truly  loved,  the  companion  of 
his  exile,  his  wife. 


The  poet  was  always  jealous  as  an  Arab. 
He  was  the  great-grandson  of  a negro,  and 
the  passions  of  Othello  boiled  in  his  veins. 
Were  his  suspicions  founded  T History  can 
not  decide  ; but  Pushkin  had  every  thing  to 
fear  from  his  own  degradation,  and  from  the 
companions  who  surrounded  him.  Anony- 
mous letters  left  him  no  tranquillity.  Sev- 
eral injured  husbands  spoke  to  him  openly 
of  the  community  of  their  misfortunes^ 
Danthes,  an  officer  of  the  guards,  was  the 
preferred  lover.  The  poet  went  to  his  bouse, 
showed  him  the  letters,  demanded  immedi- 
ate reparation.  Danthes,  to  persuade  him 
out  of  his  suspicions,  asked  for  the  hand  of 
his  sister-in-law,  the  elder  sister  of  Madam 
Pushkin.  The  marriage  took  place,  but  new 
suspicions  arose.  When  matters  had  as- 
sumed this  shape,  the  poet  publicly  insulted 
his  brother-in-law,  and  he  could  not  longer 
avoid  a duel.  Terrible  tragedy ; two  men, 
uuited  by  so  many  bonds,  married  with  two 
sisters,  who  must  also  feel  against  each  oth- 
er mutual  jealousies,  were  going  to  kill  each 
other.  One  of  them  was  carrying  to  the 
grave  an  existence  full  of  pleasure,  the  other 
a life  shipwrecked,  by  having  failed  to  obey 
the  call  of  his  genius.  Both,  even  before 
death,  carried  something  dead  in  their  souls. 

The  duel  took  place  in  a thick  wood 
near  to  St.  Petersburg.  Danthes  fired  first. 
Pushkin  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the 
agony  of  death,  with  the  veil  of  eternity  be- 
fore his  eyes,  feeling  his  breast  tom  by  the 
final  agony,  he  cocked  his  pistol  feverishly 
and  fired  at  his  enemy.  Danthes  fell  to  the 
ground,  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder.  The 
poet,  believing  him  dead,  threw  the  pistol  at 
his  head,  and  said,  “I  thought  that  the 
death  of  that  man  would  have  pleased  me 
more.”  But,  in  truth,  he  was  the  only  one 
killed.  A long  and  painful  agony  began. 
When  they  laid  him  upon  his  bed  the  family 
he  had  dishonored  surrounded  him  with 
tears,  and  the  people  whom  he  had  insulted 
begged  for  news  of  the  national  poet.  Only 
one  man,  cold  as  ice,  impassible  as  destiny, 
hovered  about  that  bed  of  pain,  to  finish 
the  extinction  of  something  greater  than 
the  material  life — the  works  of  the  genius 
whom  he  had  corrupted.  This  man  was 
the  emperor.  He  thought  that  perhaps  the 
poet,  there  in  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet  and 
the  secret  of  his  conscience,  when  the  spec- 
tre of  a ruined  life  appeared  to  his  feverish 
eyes,  when  the  remorse  of  his  genius  demand- 
ed imperiously  some  word  of  truth — that  he 
might  have  consigned  the  tyrant  in  immor- 
tal stanzas  to  the  irreparable  punishment 
of  an  execration  which  would  descend  to 
posterity.  It  was  necessary  to  tear  away 
this  last  flower  of  his  garland,  this  last  frag- 
ment of  his  soul.  The  emperor  sent  him  an 
agent  charged  to  demand  all.  his  papers  in 
exchange  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and 
the  assignment  of  a pension  to  his  wife  and 
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children.  The  poet  signed  this  pact  at  the 
dark  door  of  eternity.  It  was  the  morning 
of  January  2,  1838,  that  he  died.  In  dying 
he  could  not  contemplate  posterity  with  se- 
rene eyes,  nor  say  that  he  had  faithfully  ac- 
complished the  ministry  of  his  genius.  He 
left  his  immortality  tom  to  pieces  in  the 
talons  of  despotism,  and  his  glory  as  evanes- 
cent as  the  dust  of  his  body.  His  persecu- 
#tor  would  not  consent  that  he  should  be 
publicly  buried.  In  Russia  every  thing  be- 
longs to  the  emperor : the  corpse  was  there- 
fore his.  In  the  dead  of  an  icy  night,  con- 
ducting the  body  to  a church  which  was  not 
his  own,  sending  for  a priest,  who  clandes- 
tinely repeated  a rapid  mass,  the  emperor 
gave  a grave  to  the  body,  which  soon  disap- 
peared under  a shroud  of  snow — not  so  cold 
as  the  frozen  shroud  which  despotism  had 
thrown  over  his  genius.  This  is  the  destiny 
of  every  great  soul  bom  under  the  infamous 
domination  of  absolute  power. 

What  desolation  there  is  in  personal  gov- 
ernment ! How  it  extinguishes  genius ! 
How  it  cuts  the  wings  of  all  great  human 
aspirations ! Lennon  toff,  who  dared  to  cry 
in  verse  for  vengeance  over  the  grave  of 
Pushkin,  was  dragged  like  L‘:m  into  exile, 
and  like  him  died  in  a duel.  Palevoi,  who 
had  the  audacity  to  put  on  record  the  exist- 
ence of  a social  problem,  saw  his  articles  con- 
demned by  law,  his  invective  paralyzed,  and 
gave  himself  up  first  to  silence,  afterward  to 
praising  the  pretorians  and  their  false  glo- 
ries. Gogol  wrote  “The  Dead  Souls,”  a 
novel  worthy  of  Cervantes ; and  as  the  phan- 
tasies of  the  Middle  Ages  received  a mortal 
blow  from  the  mature  and  modern  reason  of 
Cervantes,  the  horrors  of  slavery,  the  trade 
in  souls,  received  a mortal  blow  from  the 
humanitarian  pen  of  Gogol.  The  poor  serfs 
in  their  eternal  night;  the  agents  of  the 
treasury  in  their  unmeasured  avarice;  the 
tax-gatherers  of  the  steppes  making  com- 
merce of  bodies  and  souls ; the  rottenness  of 
administration,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  poi- 
son of  all  the  vices ; the  life  of  the  territorial 
lord  shut  up  like  a toad  in  his  swamps, 
which  seemed  moist  with  tears — all  these 
crimes,  all  these  horrors,  took  body  and 
voice  to  denounce  themselves,  as  evil  always 
denounces  itself,  in  the  imperishable  work 
of  the  Russian  writer.  Irony  is  a powerful 
corrosive  of  evil,  a great  awakener  of  con- 
science, because  it  opposes  to  the  sorrows  of 
reality  and  the  shadows  of  the  present  the 
clear  and  vivid  light  of  the  ideal.  An  elo- 
quent satire  always  appears  by  the  side  of 
an  iniquity  which  is  going  to  pieces.  Be- 
fore slavery  came  to  an  end  in  America  the 
novel  of  a Christian  woman  spread  through 
all  consciences  and  through  all  hearts  the 
clouds  and  tears  condensed  in  the  cabins  of 
the  slaves.  A little  before  serfdom  was 
buried  in  Russia  it  was  killed  by  Gogol.  It 
is  a curious  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of 


genius  and  the  weakness  of  persecution  that 
the  censorship  gave  free  course  to  the  work, 
and  that  the  emperor  rewarded  it  with  a 
book  whose  leaves  were  bank-notes.  But 
they  soon  recognized  the  venom  contained 
in  that  humble  flower  of  the  steppes.  Gogol 
was  bitterly  criticised,  and  accused  of  a total 
lack  of  patriotism.  The  second  part  of  his 
novel  was  either  never  written,  or  was  burn- 
ed after  being  written.  The  poet  fell  into  so 
deep  a sadness  that  it  is  even  yet  unknown 
whether  or  not  he  died  of  it.  It  is  known 
that  his  reason  suffered,  and  that  in  his 
wanderings,  to  please  the  master  of  all  the 
Russias,  he  published  a few  deplorable  let- 
ters on  Greek  orthodoxy.  Still  in  his  youth, 
consumed  by  a mysterious  and  melancholy 
malady,  Gogol  died,  after  having  revealed  a 
few  circles  of  the  hell  of  slavery.  But  the 
literature  awakened  by  Pushkin  fulfilled  its 
destiny.  In  the  midst  of  the  lash,  of  the 
knout,  of  bayonets,  of  hangmen,  and  of  em- 
perors it  passed  with  its  torch,  and  enkin- 
dled in  millions^f  beings  buried  in  serfdom 
the  light  and  the  warmth  of  life  with  the 
light  and  the  warmth  of  liberty. 

Russia,  agitated  by  innumerable  ideas, 
was  naturally  profoundly  agitated,  also,  in 
the  inferior  sphere  of  reality  and  of  facts, 
during  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas. 
His  brother  Alexander,  who  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  the  violent  death  of  his  own 
father,  Paul  L,  and  who  invited  the  assas- 
sins to  carry  the  pall  at  the  funeral  of  their 
royal  victim,  lived  a melancholy  life,  and 
died  a desperate  and  sinister  death.  The 
recollection  of  his  father,  the  conviction  that 
the  crown  had  scorched  the  forehead  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  certainty  that  his  own 
disposition  led  him  to  acts  of  violence,  his 
marriage  with  a woman  of  a rank  inferior  to 
his  owu,  decided  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  resolutely  to  decline  the  em- 
pire, which  could  only  promise  him  a dis- 
astrous death.  Long  before  his  brother  Al- 
exander passed  from  this  life  the  heir  - ap- 
parent, Constantine,  deposited  in  a secret 
place  a solemn  renunciation  of  the  throne, 
which  would  thereby  fall  to  the  person  of 
his  second  brother,  Nicholas.  He  doubted 
if  he  should  accept  or  not,  and  believed 
that  the  renunciation  of  Constantine  would 
require  a solemn  confirmation.  Thus,  be- 
tween the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  advent  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
there  was  a moment  of  interregnum. 

The  occasion  was  propitious  for  revolu- 
tionary movements.  In  those  moments  in 
which  power  lacks  unity  revolutions  as- 
sume force  and  courage.  Through  the  Rus- 
sian steppes  ran  the  revolutionary  breeze 
which  agitated  all  Europe.  Masonry  was 
mingled  with  other  sects  of  the  Russian 
provinces,  and  filled  many  hearts  with  pro- 
gressive and  humanitarian  sentiments.  The 
irruption  of  the  hosts  of  Napoleon  had  sown 
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also  in  their  track  vague  aspirations  for  so- 
cial reform.  The  example  of  the  military 
movements  of  Spain  and  Italy  spread  that 
contagion  which  virtually  united  all  Europe. 
The  Spanish  constitution  of  1812,  a consti- 
tution essentially  democratic,  dazzled  and 
attracted  many  noble  souls.  The  late  em- 
ppror,  led  by  his  liberal  leanings,  admired  it 
greatly,  and  demanded  that  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers united  against  Napoleon  under  his 
banners  should  take  an  oath  to  preserve  and 
defend  it.  To  all  these  external  motives 
was  united  the  ideal  cherished  by  many 
Russians  of  resolute  disposition,  which  im- 
pelled them  strongly  to  exalt  the  times  of 
Ivan  above  those  of  the  German  dynasty, 
to  seek  in  this  purely  Muscovite  tradition 
not  an  impossible  restoration  of  empires, 
which  perished  with  the  empire  of  Asia, 
but  the  germs  of  a Sclavic  federal  republic 
which  might  be  the  sacred  bond  among  the 
whole  heroic  race. 

From  this  rose  innumerable  secret  socie- 
ties. Even  in  1823  the  so-called  League  of 
the  Public  Good  had  laid  in  Volhynia  the 
basis  of  a Pan-Sclavic  federal  alliance.  A 
commission  of  judges,  of  spies,  of  execution- 
ers, was  sent  by  the  court  against  this  soci- 
ety of  republicans,  which  bent,  but  did  not 
perish,  under  persecution.  Many  thinkers 
propagated  it  in  the  most  distant  provinces, 
and  many  soldiers  received  it  as  a promise 
of  emancipation  and  as  a means  of  harmo- 
nizing their  institutions  with  the  spirit  of 
our  age.  Those  societies  were  all  conspira- 
cies. In  1823  the  conspirators  had  a myste- 
rious meeting  in  Kiev,  where  they  concocted 
the  dethronement  of  the  reigning  family. 
Other  reunions  succeeded  each  other  in  dif- 
ferent territories  of  the  empire,  all  proposing 
the  dethronement  of  the  German  dynasty 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Russian  repub- 
lic. These  societies  grew  to  such  dimen- 
sions that  they  gained  an  establishment  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  in  the  midst  of 
the  armies  of  spies,  and  they  drew  life  from 
the  inspiration  of  a poet  who  laughed  at 
despotism  in  spite  of  his  presentiment  that 
he  should  die  at  its  hands.  And  while  these 
ideas  were  confusedly  working  in  the  minds 
of  the  literary  and  military  youth,  Alexan- 
der died  in  his  hermitage  at  Taganrog,  slain 
not  l?y  the  dagger  of  rebels,  but  by  his  own 
dark  melancholy. 

The  8th  December,  1825,  the  hereditary 
grand  duke  learned  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er, and  immediately  confirmed  to  Nicholas 
his  resolution  not  to  accept  the  crown.  In 
spite  of  this  resolution  Nicholas  immediately 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantine, 
and  only  accepted  the  crown  for  himself 
when  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  no 
other  resource,  in  view  of  the  tenacity  of 
the  grand  duke  in  renouncing  it.  The  pa- 
pers which  were  brought  from  the  hermit- 
age where  Alexander  had  died  announced 


the  conspiracy,  and  even  designated  as  sus- 
pected of  implication  in  it  several  officers  of 
the  guard.  The  military  governor,  a man 
of  great  simplicity  and  little  foresight, 
would  not  believe  it,  and  when  they  spoke 
to  him  of  the  mysterious  reunions  of  the 
young  men  he  would  say,  “Let  them  read 
and  applaud  among  themselves  their  own 
wretched  verses.” 

The  conspirators  knew  that  after  having 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantine 
they  must  take  another  to  Nicholas,  and 
they  thought  that  they  would  find  in  this 
singular  incident  a plausible  opportunity 
for  bringing  the  soldiers  over  to  the  insur- 
rection, assuring  them  that  the  legitimate 
heir  had  been  dethroned  by  his  rebel,  intru- 
sive, perhaps  fratricide  brother.  It  was  the 
morning  of  the  26th  December,  1825.  Nich- 
olas, confused  by  conflicting  ideas,  read  the 
formula  of  the  oath,  and  completed  it  with  a 
proclamation  to  his  troops.  Many  of  the 
regiments  had  already  complied  with  the 
formula,  and  Nicholas  breathed  more  freely, 
when  the  news  came  that  the  soldiers  of 
Moskva  had  resisted  and  killed  several  of 
their  officers,  that  they  were  coming  in  dis- 
order toward  the  palace,  and  that  they  had 
collected  around  the  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great,  threatening  with  their  skirmishers 
and  sharp-shooters  all  the  passers-by.  The 
emperor  hesitated  a moment,  but  decided  to 
go  to  meet  the  insurgents.  His  family  de- 
tained him,  the  afflicted  princesses  especially 
throwing  themselves  on  his  neck  and  at  his 
feet  to  prevent  his  going  out.  The  moment 
was  decisive  and  supreme— one  of  those 
moments  in  which  the  fate  of  dynasties  and 
of  empires  is  settled.  The  vacillation  of  the 
emperor  would  give  courage  to  the  soldiers. 
Nicholas  went  out.  A great  multitude  sur- 
rounded the  palace  and  listened  to  the  proc- 
lamation, read  by  the  emperor  himself  in  a 
stentorian  voice.  This  act  being  accom- 
plished, a silence  so  profound  ensued  that 
the  emperor  addressed  himself  to  several 
citizens,  saying  that  upon  their  cheeks  he 
kissed  the  whole  people,  and  in  that  im- 
mense crowd  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
sound  of  the  kisses. 

The  insurgents  formed  a confused  and  dis- 
cordant mass,  where  there  was  as  little  unity 
of  voice  as  of  ideas,  united  by  no  discipline 
nor  impelled  by  any  clear  motive ; for  while 
some  of  their  chiefs  favored  the  republic,  the 
rest,  moved  by  the  tradition  of  their  slavery, 
demanded  the  true,  the  legitimate  tyrant. 
There  were  many  shouts  of  “ Live  the  Con- 
stitution !”  which  the  soldiers  repeated  fran- 
tically, imagining  that  “ Constitution”  was 
the  baptismal  name  of  the  wife  of  Constan- 
tine. While  this  discord  ran  in  their  ranks, 
Nicholas  advanced  to  the  front.  An  old  gen- 
eral who  accompanied  him,  and  who  was  the 
first  to  command  order  in  the  insurgents,  fell, 
struck  by  a pistol-ball,  at  the  feet  of  the  czar. 
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A resolute  man  in  that  moment  could  have 
dethroned  the  German  family  and  destroyed 
the  work  of  Peter  the  Great,  because  the  em- 
peror, although  exposing  his  life,  failed  to 
form  any  decisive  plan,  and  suspended  the 
order  for  attack.  A charge  of  cavalry,  which 
was  also  ordered,  was  immediately  afterward 
suspended  because  the  horses  slipped  upon 
the  ice.  It  was  decided  to  call  on  the  artil- 
lery, but  in  this  delay  and  uncertainty  the 
regiment  of  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  had  also 
revolted,  and  approached  the  Winter  Palace 
tc  seize  the  imperial  family.  Any  one  would 
have  thought  that  in  that  momeut  the  last 
hour  of  the  Russian  dynasty  had  sounded. 
But  auother  battalion  of  sappers,  faithful  to 
Nicholas,  interposed  and  prevented  the  coup 
de  main . The  insurgent  troops  encountered 
the  emperor  in  the  street.  He  cried,  “ Halt !” 
" We  belong  to  Constantine !”  cried  the  gren- 
adiers. “Then  that  is  your  way,”  the  prince 
answered,  in  his  confusion  pointing  to  the 
plaza  where  the  rest  of  the  troops  were. 
There  was  universal  indecision  on  both 
sides.  The  people,  faithful  to  Nicholas,  be- 
came irritated,  and  began  to  throw  stones 
at  the  rebels.  The  artillery  arriving,  fin- 
ished the  work  begun  by  the  people,  and 
the  insurrection  was  destroyed,  smothered 
in  its  cradle. 

To  clearly  conceive  an  idea,  to  give  it  form 
in  silence,  to  spread  it  among  slaves,  to  affect 
with  its  light  blind  consciences  and  with  its 
warmth  sterile  souls,  to  organize  by  means 
of  societies  rapidly  diffusing  themselves 
through  a vast  territory  desolated  through 
ages  by  tyranny,  to  succeed  in  establishing 
it  in  the  breast  of  the  very  institutions  where 
autocracy  finds  the  safety  of  its  power  and 
the  anchor  of  its  despotism — all  this  labor 
will  appear  trivial  to  those  who  only  meas- 
ure the  greatness  of  human  efforts  by  their 
result,  but  it  will  forever  appear  great  to 
those  who  know  how  every  idea  once  sown 
germinates,  and  how  every  impulse  once 
given  moves  the  people,  although  it  may 
fail  at  the  beginning,  toward  the  supreme 
end  of  incarnating  their  own  ideal  and  real- 
izing their  true  existence  in  the  vindication 
of  t heir  rights.  The  emperor,  when  he  hears 
of  the  movement,  throws  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  prays  and  weeps,  takes  leave  of 
his  family,  mounts  on  horseback,  goes  out, 
impels  respect  with  his  imperious  manner, 
his  handsome  figure,  his  Olympian  glance, 
awakes  in  the  people  the  sentiments  of  obe- 
dience which  exist  in  every  crowd  enslaved 
for  ages,  and  accomplishes  by  means  of  his 
artillery  the  salvation  begun  by  his  prestige 
and  his  boldness. 

But  he  could  not  prevent  the  idea  having 
flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ; he  could 
not  prevent  this  idea  from  having  had  its 
adherents,  nor  those  adherents  from  having 
engraved  a day  of  military  insurrection  in 
the  pages  of  Russian  history ; he  could  not 


prevent  this  day  of  insurrection  bringing 
with  it  days  of  punishment,  nor  these  days 
of  punishment  from  giving  birth  to  martyrs, 
nor  the  names  of  these  martyrs  from  being 
repeated  by  new  generations,  and  preserved 
in  the  midst  of  dungeons  like  a ray  of  light 
vivifying  and  penetrating  their  thick  walls 
and  lofty  bars.  The  autocracy  could  pre- 
vent nothing  of  this,  and  all  this  creates 
new  free  souls.  The  movement  of  1825  was 
not  useless  and  sterile.  From  that  time 
dates  the  impulse  toward  modem  institu- 
tions felt  by  succeeding  Russian  generations. 
From  that  time  dates  that  profound  liberal 
and  republican  sentiment  which  is  rooted  in 
its  universities.  From  that  time  dates  the 
belief  of  the  possibility  of  modifying  institu- 
tions with  thought.  The  insurrection  was 
abortive,  but  its  failure  served  to  attract 
great  souls  with  the  fruitful  power  of  hero- 
ism and  martyrdom.  And  when  we  look  at 
the  vast  empire  bowed  in  despotism,  and  see 
that  a legion  of  thinkerB,  in  the  midst  of  all 
obstacles  imposed  by  the  censorship,  by  the 
autocracy  extended  over  thought,  vindicates 
liberty,  and  that  another  legion  of  martyrs 
in  the  frozen  roads  of  Siberia,  in  the  mines 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  suffers  and  dies  for 
liberty,  we  recognize  involuntarily  that  no 
progressive  idea  is  lost,  that  no  humanita- 
rian labor  goes  for  naught. 

And  who  were  the  chiefs  of  thiB  insurrec- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  the  true  founders  of  the 
republican  party  in  Russia  f Men  of  great 
talent,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  labored,  they  began 
by  seeking  an  aristocratic  name — a name 
of  prestige.  They  found  the  Prince  Trou- 
betzkoi.  He  was  the  chief  of  a noble  family 
which,  like  the  Medinacelis  in  Spain,  pre- 
tended to  have  a better  right  than  the 
reigning  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Russia. 
The  prince  being  guided  by  this  tradition, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he  lacked,  in  the 
supreme  hours  of  the  insurrection,  a courage 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  situation.  A long 
martyrdom  expiated  this  fault.  The  life 
which  was  Bpared  him  was  worse  than  the 
death  of  his  companions  on  the  scaffold. 
Proscribed  to  the  mines  of  the  Ural  Mounts 
ains,  under  degrees  of  cold  intolerable  to 
human  nature,  amidst  the  hardships  of  pris- 
ons, his  exile  was  full  of  tragic  suffering. 
There  was  at  his  side  a guardian  angel 
whose  sorrows  will  be  recorded  by  history 
— his  wife.  During  their  residence  at  the 
court  the  noble  pair,  who  had  been  united 
by  those  reasons  of  convenience  which  dom- 
inate among  the  aristocracy,  regarded  each 
other  with  mutual  indifference;  but  when 
adversity  came,  the  heroic  princess  became 
conscious  of  an  intense  passion,  inspired  by 
the  sentiment  of  grief  and  sustained  by  the 
idea  of  duty.  Though  beautiful,  tender,  and 
young,  born  amidst  the  refinements  of  lux- 
ury, bred  in  those  Muscovite  palaces  where 
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tbe  splendors  of  the  East  are  joined  to  the 
comforts  of  Paris,  neither  her  sex  nor  her 
education  detained  her.  In  the  primitive 
cart  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  in  the  talega , 
by  roads  often  untrodden,  exposed  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  elements  and  the  perils  of  the 
desert,  she  traversed,  day  and  night,  hun- 
dreds of  leagues — sometimes  fainting,  some- 
times hungry,  always  in  pain — to  share  in 
the  eternal  night  of  the  mines  the  cell  of  a 
galley-slave.  There  she  lived  with  him, 
sustained  him,  bore  him  five  children ; and 
when,  after  fifteen  years  of  horrible  material 
and  moral  sufferings,  the  family,  bom  in  de- 
spair and  chains,  had  grown  up,  their  griefs 
were  aggravated  by  virtue  of  a law  which 
sent  them  to  form  in  the  desert  a penal  col- 
ony. The  mother  who  did  not  shrink  be- 
fore the  rack  shrank  from  solitude,  and 
begged  that  they  would  allow  her  to  remain 
with  her  husband  in  some  town  where  she 
might  find  a school  to  educate  her  children. 
u The  children  of  a convict  ? Never !”  said 
the  tyrant.  And  this  mother,  this  wife, 
who  might  have  moved  stones  with  her 
grief  and  softened  them  with  the  spectacle 
of  her  sacrifices,  conld  not  touch  the  iron 
heart  of  the  czar  when  she  humbly  begged, 
with  the  tender  forethought  of  a mother, 
that  at  least  he  would  permit  her  to  live  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a pharmacy,  to  procure 
medicine  for  her  children  when  they  were 
sick.  The  emperor  replied  to  the  noble  who 
presented  this  moving  petition, u How  do  you 
dare  to  speak  to  me  of  this  family  of  rebels  V’ 
It  is  thus  that  the  human  heart  hardens 
upon  thrones. 

But  the  true  chiefs  of  this  military  insur- 
rection were  the  great  thinker,  Postal,  and 
the  great  poet,  Ryleyef,  both  officers  of  the 
army.  The  first,  Postal,  educated  in  the 
school  of  pages,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt 
•colonel  in  the  regiment  of  Viatka ; of  clear 
intelligence,  resolute  heart,  firm  and  honor- 
able character ; with  an  enthusiasm  of  ideas 
as  of  sentiment  which  attracted  and  influ- 
enced the  masses ; of  a force  of  will  which 
transformed  events  and  modeled  them  at  the 
demand  of  his  spirit ; powerful  through  the 
very  sweetness  of  his  humility  and  the  pow- 
er of  his  extraordinary  genius ; an  apostle 
like  all  men  of  luminous  talents,  an  organ- 
izer like  all  men  of  fertile  will,  studying  the 
history  of  his  country,  he  found  that  autoc- 
racy, despotism,  was  of  Mongol  origin,  and 
bureaucracy,  centralization,  of  German  ori- 
gin ; that  the  Mongols  had  dominated  two 
hundred  years,  the  Tartars  a hundred,  the 
Germans  a century  and  a half;  and  that 
among  all  these  invasions,  among  all  these 
conquests,  they  did  nothing  but  tarnish  and  \ 
obscure  the  Sclavic  ideas,  the  ideas  of  right 
springing  from  the  nature  of  the  Russian  I 
•character,  the  patriarchal  and  primitive  fam- 1 
ily,  the  community  of  their  vested  property.  ! 
He  proposed  to  destroy  all  that  was  foreign  ! 


and  restore  all  that  was  national,  in  the 
manner  of  the  literary  Sclavism,  by  the  race 
taking  possession  of  power  through  election, 
in  parliaments  of  universal  suffrage,  respon- 
sible before  the  people,  who  should  unite 
themselves  in  a wide  republican  federation. 
Pestal  had  of  the  social  revolution  an  idea 
i worthy  of  the  Gracchi,  and  of  the  country 
an  idea  worthy  of  Camillus,  and  cherished 
for  the  republic  a worship  worthy  of  Wash- 
ington. In  war  and  in  organization  he  had 
aptitudes  truly  Napoleonic.  Powerful  gen- 
ius had  been  given  to  him  by  nature,  and  he 
could  not  find  the  means  of  developing  it 
under  that  cold  atmosphere.  This  is  one 
of  the  worst  evils  of  despotism — the  ideas 
which  it  extinguishes,  the  characters  which 
it  kills,  the  wills  which  it  renders  sterile, 
the  generations  of  souls  which  it  drives,  si- 
lent and  sombre,  to  eternity. 

Pestal  had  written  a republican  code 
which  was  ridiculed  by  the  judges  of  his 
case,  and  which  nevertheless  contained  the 
ideal  of  the  present  generations,  and  the 
social  system  of  generations  to  come.  His 
case,  like  that  of  his  companions,  was  begun 
and  carried  through  by  a tribunal  under  the 
inspection  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  di* 
rected  questions  to  the  accused  like  a spy, 
abused  them  like  a prosecuting  attorney, 
and  then  handed  them  over,  already  con- 
demned in  advance,  to  their  derisive  judges. 
I say  derisive,  because  there  is  an  instance 
of  their  having  condemned  an  officer  to  a 
certain  punishment,  and  the  emperor  with 
his  own  hand  corrected  the  sentence  and 
raised  it  to  a higher  grade  of  punishment. 
Pestal  was  condemned  to  death,  and  died 
as  the  brave  know  how.  When  he  hoard 
his  sentence  he  merely  asked  to  be  shot 
instead  of  being  hanged.  The  emperor  re- 
fused this  favor.  As  he  went  to  the  scaf- 
fold he  only  asked  that  they  should  pre- 
serve his  political  code.  The  executioners 
seized  him,  tied  his  hands  at  his  back,  fast- 
ened a running  knot  to  his  neck,  and 
launched  him  like  a pendulum  into  the  air, 
brutally  destroying  a brain  from  which  es- 
caped the  invisible  flash  of  genius.  How 
many  ideas,  what  important  works,  were 
annihilated  on  the  boards  of  that  horrible 
scaffold ! 

If  Pestal  was  the  idea  of  that  movement, 
Ryleyef  was  its  imagination  and  fancy. 
Heaven  made  him  a poet,  and  gave  him  all 
j the  gifts  of  poetry.  Even  yet  the  youth  of 
Russia  recite  with  emotion  his  unpublished 
and  unprinted  verses,  preserved  in  the  mem- 
ory as  a sacred  deposit,  and  repeated  by 
many  lips  as  the  prayer  of  our  age.  The 
poet  was  not  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  fate 
reserved  for  his  genius  by  implacable  des- 
tiny. “ I shall  die  for  the  land  where  I was 
bora,”  he  said.  “ I feel  it,  I know  it ; and 
I not  only  accept  but  bless  my  destiny.” 
Employed  in  the  military  and  in  the  judicial 
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careers,  he  never  once  touched  with  his  pure 
hands  the  wages  of  despotism.  Being  edit- 
or of  a literary  almanac,  in  its  pages  he  6et 
forth  justice  as  the  polar  star  of  the  human 
spirit.  These  motives  alone  entered  into  his 
action — the  love  of  his  ideal,  the  love  of  hu- 
manity, the  love  of  his  country ; always  a 
disinterested  love  for  all  that  was  lofty.  In- 
capable of  hating,  devoted  to  progress, 
swayed  by  no  passion,  he  desired  to  accom- 
plish the  good  by  means  of  good,  without 
shedding  upon  the  earth,  thirsting  for  jus- 
tice, one  tear  or  one  drop  of  blood  Tho 
word  of  Demosthenes  appeared  to  him  more 
efficacious  against  tyranny  than  the  dagger 
of  Brutus.  His  pure  and  fervent  inspira- 
tion, enamored  of  the  infinite,  at  the  moment 
when  it  opened  its  wings,  broke  them  against 
the  irons  of  despotism.  His  only  passion  was 
the  salvation  of  his  country.  To  cure  its 
evils,  his  first  ideas  were  constitutional  mo- 
narchical, which  were  later  changed  by  the 
influence  of  Pestal  into  federal  republican. 
This  was  the  law  of  his  life,  the  consolation 
of  his  death.  On  a dark  morning  of  Janu- 
ary, under  a sky  covered  with  gray  clouds, 
through  the  thick  snow  a group  of  condemned 
tnen  walked  to  their  death,  dressed  in  sack- 
cloth, their  faces  covered  with  large  hoods, 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  They 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  At  their 
head  was  Conrad  Ryleyef,  and  his  compan- 
ions were  Muravieff,  Rumime,  and  others. 
The  executioner  tied  the  rope  around  their 
necks  and  hurled  them  violently  from  the 
scaffold.  The  ropes  broke,  and  the  victims 
fell  unhurt  on  the  ground.  “Unhappy 
country,”  said  Ryleyef,  rising — “unhappy 
country,  where  they  do  not  even  know  how 
to  hang  a man.”  But  the  exeoutioner 
promptly  showed  them  that  they  did  know 
how  to  hang  effectually  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

Despotism  perhaps  thought  that  when 
these  men  were  banged,  their  ideal  was  also 
killed.  Their  lifeless  bodies,  their  hushed 
voices,  the  extinguished  light  of  their  eyes, 
led  the  despot  to  believe  that  a principle 
may  be  killed  when  the  blood  is  congested 
in  tho  brain  which  conceived  it,  and  death 
has  silenced  the  lips  which  propagated  it. 
But  the  idea  transmits  itself  through  myste- 
rious conduits  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, from  people  to  people,  from  age  to  age. 
Raise  up  censorship  against  it,  and  the  idea 
annihilates  it ; oppose  frontiers  of  spies  to 
its  passage  from  nation  to  nation,  and  it 
goes  through  them ; extirpate  it  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  still  it  remains  as  the  eter- 
nal patrimony  of  the  human  race  preserved 
in  its  inextinguishable  conscience,  until  it 
ends  by  dragging  its  persecutors  after  it,  by 
modifying  and  transforming  the  very  laws 
intended  for  its  extermination. 

The  advances  which  social  law  has  made 
in  Russia  are  principally  due  to  those  heroes, 
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those  martyrs  of  thought.  Without  their 
apostolate  and  their  death  the  idea  would 
still  have  lain  dormant  in  consciences,  and 
the  serf,  like  the  plant,  would  still  have 
been  rooted  in  his  wretched  plot  of  ground. 
If  a new  life  has  palpitated  in  those  frozen 
regions,  if  a social  movement  has  impelled 
the  poor  peasant,  the  machine  of  toil,  to 
right  and  to  liberty,  without  doubt  this  is 
due  to  those  voices  which  have  broken  their 
gags,  to  all  those  sacrifices  which  have  sanc- 
tified our  cause  and  redeemed  those  in 
bonds.  Ancient  slavery  would  never  have 
come  to  an  end  if  the  stoics  had  not  preach- 
ed the  fundamental  unity  of  the  human  race, 
and  if  the  poor  Nazarenes,  in  their  turn,  had 
not  completed  this  principle  with  that  of 
the  unity  of  God.  And  Russian  slavery 
would  never  have  ended  without  that  sa- 
cred legion  of  poets,  philosophers,  publicists, 
who  dared  to  defy  the  wrath  of  power,  in 
exile  and  on  the  scaffold,  and  to  penetrate 
with  the  light  of  thought  into  that  hell 
where  the  blood  is  frozen,  into  that  limbo 
of  a perverted  education,  of  a national  spirit 
completely  dead  beneath  the  shadows  of 
error.  When  the  serf  feels  himself  master 
of  his  conscience  and  of  his  life,  when  he 
sees  himself  free  from  the  seignorial  juris- 
diction which  oppressed  and  vexed  him, 
when  he  can  embrace  his  children  without 
fearing  the  lash  which  scarred  his  face,  and 
the  exile  in  Siberia  which  continually  hung 
over  his  life,  he  may  not  remember  that  the 
idea  cherished  by  the  unknown  martyrs  of 
liberty,  preached  by  the  obscure  apostles  of 
democracy,  whose  names  have  been  blotted 
from  public  memory  by  an  implacable  cen- 
sorship— that  this  idea,  chastised  as  a crime, 
has  ascended  like  a mysterious  sap  from  the 
scaffold  of  criminals  to  the  throne  of  the  em- 
peror, and  from  there  has  descended  by  its 
own  virtue,  its  own  force,  converted  into 
social  reforms,  like  a vivifying  shower  over 
the  feudal  lands,  and  like  the  manna  of  new 
life  over  the  hearts  of  slaves. 

There  is  no  question  that  since  the  death 
of  Nicholas  Russian  society  has  made  ad- 
vances in  a democratic  direction.  And  this 
advance  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  mysterious  subterranean  propaganda 
has  never  ceased  for  a moment.  When  it 
was  forbidden  to  speak  in  Moscow  or  St  Pe- 
tersburg,  it  has  spoken  in  London  and  in 
Geneva,  and  the  blow  of  the  press  has  made 
itself  heard  from  the  heart  of  palaces  to  the 
midst  of  hovels  through  the  silent  expanse 
of  Russia.  Even  in  the  year  1848  Nicholas 
could  see  the  advance  of  the  idea  which  fell 
from  the  scaffolds  of  1826.  The  French  rev- 
olution, which  he  saluted  with  joy  because 
it  destroyed  a constitutional  monarchy, 
brought  warmth  and  electricity  to  bis  em- 
pire. In  1849  a vast  republican  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  inspired  by  one  of  those 
secret  societies  which  grew  up  silently  in  the 
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darkness.  Honorary  counselors,  officers  of 
the  guard,  students  of  the  university,  gen- 
tlemen, and  even  noblemen,  composed  it. 
Twenty-one  were  condemned  to  death.  In 
Russia  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolish- 
ed by  a law  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  By 
one  of  the  shrewd  devices  of  despotism, 
though  common  tribunals  can  not  impose 
it,  it  is  still  imposed  by  courts-martial,  es- 
pecially in  the  cases  of  those  accused  of  high 
treason.  The  conspirators  were  pursued, 
imprisoned,  condemned  to  death,  placed  in 
their  cells,  brought  out  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, attended  by  priests,  their  eyes  band- 
aged, their  breasts  thrown  open  to  the  balls, 
their  knees  bent  to  the  earth,  and  at  the 
moment  the  word  " fire’ 7 was  uttered,  when 
they  had  already  tasted  all  the  horrors  of 
death,  expecting  an  immediate  release  from 
their  agonies,  the  pardon  was  read,  conceded 
by  a caprice  of  tyranny,  revengeful  even  in 
its  compassion,  cruel  even  in  its  mercy. 

But  death  struck  the  tyrant  Nicholas,  and 
a new  reign  was  inaugurated  in  the  person  of 
his  son,  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Nicholas 
was  a despot  of  the  Asiatic  fashion.  The 
ruling  principle  of  his  furious  policy  was 
terror.  If  Ivan  the  Terrible  lashed,  lacer- 
ated the  bodies  of  his  victims,  tearing  away 
heads  and  entrails  little  by  little,  that  life 
and  pain  migbt  last  longer,  throwing  after- 
ward the  lacerated  flesh  in  caldrons  of  boil- 
ing water,  Nicholas  could  write  below  the 
petition  of  a princess  who  begged  for  her 
husband  a mitigation  of  the  punishment  of 
transportation  to  Siberia,  “ Let  him  go  on 
foot and  he  could  force  an  old  man  to  as- 
sist at  a court  ball  on  the  same  night  in 
which  his  only  son  began,  loaded  with  heavy 
chains,  his  journey  to  the  mines  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  sepulchres  of  the  living.  Like 
his  father,  Paul,  like  his  grandfather,  Peter 
III.,  Nicholas  had  traits  of  madness.  Thanks 
to  these,  the  nineteenth  century  has  seen, 
what  seemed  the  exclusive  property  of  more 
barbarous  ages,  the  death  of  nations,  the 
death  of  races ; has  seen  the  Poles  and  the 
Jews  destroyed,  as  in  the  times  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, of  Cyrus,  of  Vespasian.  But  if 
Nicholas  was  a despot  of  the  Asiatic  fashion, 
Alexander  is  a modem  despot— one  of  intel- 
ligence, one  whose  boast  is  that  he  exercises 
his  despotism  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
distrustful,  melancholy,  desirous  to  serve 
the  modern  spirit  to  the  point  where  the 
modem  spirit  may  serve  him,  and  then  to 
falsify  it.  He  exercises  cruelty  only  when 
he  thinks  it  needful,  and  after  having  used 
it  he  falls  into  profound  melancholy,  which 
many  think  will  terminate,  as  was  the  case 
with  some  of  his  ancestors,  in  open  madness. 
Only  in  Poland,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
last  insurrection,  has  Alexander  been  cruel. 
Through  the  exile  of  multitudes,  the  exter- 
mination of  towns,  the  slaughter  of  women 
and  children,  in  the  churches  interrupting 


with  bullets  the  song  and  the  prayer,  sub- 
stituting the  smoke  of  powder  for  the  smoke 
of  incense,  through  all  the  barbarities  of 
Mouravief,  Alexander  retained  one  great  con- 
solation— fantastic  and  archaic  as  it  may 
appear — to  think  of  former  times,  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  Russians  by  the  Poles,  of  the 
aristocratic  character  of  the  latter,  of  their 
religious  intolerance,  of  their  fanatical  at- 
tachment to  Catholicism  hostile  to  the  Greek 
religion,  of  their  Jesuitical  tendencies,  of 
their  oppression  of  their  serfs,  the  feudalism 
of  their  institutions,  the  disturbance  which 
their  diets  spread  over  Europe.  And  after 
having  soothed  himself  with  these  excuses, 
given  by  all  the  Russian  periodicals,  he 
found  it  a delightful  vengeance  to  emanci- 
pate arbitrarily  the  slaves,  and  arbitrarily 
despoil  their  masters  of  their  property.  But 
history  will  not  be  grateful  even  for  an  act 
of  justice  when  it  is  dictated  by  self-interest, 
and  converted  into  ferocious  vengeance. 

The  most  truly  illustrious  act  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  The  Russian  slavery,  in  the  condition 
which  our  century  witnessed  it,  dated  from 
1597.  A barbarous  usurper  declared  the 
peasantry  the  property  of  their  lords,  con- 
verting them  into  domestic  animals.  Noth- 
ing is  so  intolerable  to  human  nature  as  the 
loss  of  its  liberty,  and  hundreds  of  insurrec- 
tions succeeded  to  this  horrible  measure; 
but  at  last  the  insurgents  fell  under  the 
yoke,  and  remained  submissive  and  united. 
The  proprietor  maintained  them,  but  he  beat 
them  like  his  beasts  of  burden ; he  distrib- 
uted them  among  his  lands  as  so  much  brute 
force,  gave  them  the  work  which  he  pleased, 
hired  them  for  fixed  times  and  fixed  wages, 
disposed  of  them  as  if  they  were  the  ani- 
mated and  moving  vegetation  of  his  lands. 
And  modern  industry,  far  from  diminishing, 
aggravated  these  evils.  At  least  under  the 
ancient  agricultural  regime  they  were  farm- 
ers, fastened  to  the  soil  like  the  nest  of  the 
lark,  but  having  on  the  soil  their  hearth- 
stone and  their  families,  and  with  these 
air  and  light  and  relative  comfort.  But 
when  industrial  enterprises  came,  raising 
their  factories,  seeking  to  accomplish  large 
production  with  small  capital,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  country,  offering  to  hire  the 
serfs.  They  received  them  with  no  other 
proviso  than  that  they  should  produce  high 
wages  for  their  masters.  They  worked  them 
in  such  a way  as  to  convert  them  into 
cogs  of  their  machinery,  into  wheels  of 
their  looms,  where  they  poured  out  their 
lives  with  their  bitter  sweat.  Some  of 
these  unfortunates  were  taken  to  Europe, 
trained  in  manufactories,  and  taught  in  the 
industrial  schools.  They  had  lived  in  the 
cherished  companionship  of  liberty  for  a 
certain  time,  and  returning  to  Russia,  when 
they  saw  that  they  had  lost  it,  they  grew 
melancholy,  sick,  and  died  at  last  of  sor- 
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row  for  their  lost  liberty.  This  sentiment 
does  honor  to  human  nature.  This  senti- 
ment teaches  that  man  does  not  wish  to 
possess  any  thing  when  he  can  not  possess 
himself,  and  this  conscious  sentiment  of  him- 
self, those  unformed  interior  revelations  of 
his  right,  move  him  always,  in  spite  of  those 
materialist  doctrines  which  have  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  him,  to  be  the  eternal 
champion  of  liberty. 

At  last  came  the  war  of  1854,  and  with  it 
the  proof  that  the  soldiers  bora  in  slavery 
could  not  measure  arms  with  the  soldiers 
bora  in  liberty.  The  idea  which  had  so 
animated  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  the 
Russian  democrats,  the  idea  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs,  penetrated  even  into  the 
minds  of  their  most  implacable  persecutors, 
and  drew  along  with  it  their  most  bitter 
enemies.  The  new  czar  came  to  the  throne 
with  this  aureole  for  his  diadem.  The  rumor 
that  serfdom  was  to  be  abolished  arrived  at 
the  cabins  of  the  serfs  when  as  yet  it  had 
not  been  heard  in  the  cabinets  of  diplomacy. 
Many,  as  if  a mysterious  voice  called  them 
to  a new  life,  rose,  took  their  wives  and  their 
children,  and  went  out  like  the  Israelites  of 
Egypt  under  the  guidance  of  God,  through 
the  immense  and  desert  steppes,  anxiously 
seeking  the  promised  land  of  liberty.  The 
soldiers  went  out  to  find  them,  stood  with 
bayonets  in  their  way,  forced  them  to  return 
to  their  lands  and  to  submit  again  to  their 
former  slavery.  But  at  last  liberty  resound- 
ed in  their  ears,  like  the  Easter  song  in  the 
ears  of  Faust,  restoring  them  to  life.  The 
czar  spoke,  and  twenty  millions  of  men  were 
made  happy  under  the  weight  of  their  chains. 
The  aristocracy  were  greatly  vexed.  They 
not  only  lost  a part  of  their  riches,  but  also 
a part  of  their  political  influence.  Their 
jurisdiction,  the  right  of  administering  jus- 
tice, one  of  their  highest  prerogatives,  was 
weakened  in  their  hands.  On  the  20th  of 
November,  1857,  appeared  the  rescript  which 
announced  emancipation.  The  proprietor 
was  to  preserve  his  property,  his  land,  and 
the  serf  was  to  acquire  the  quantity  of  land 
indispensable  to  his  habitation  and  support. 
The  nobility,  so  submissive  to  the  empire 
while  the  empire  was  an  oppressor,  demand- 
ed with  a voice  of  opposition,  and  even  of 
threat,  the  formation  of  committees  which 
should  bring  the  interests  of  the  proprietor 
into  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  prince. 
A period  of  twelve  years  was  conceded  to 
the  nobles  to  receive  the  payment  of  the 
peasant’s  hut  and  plot  of  ground,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  charged  to  solve 
in  these  committees  appointed  by  them- 
selves all  problems,  and  to  pacify  all  diffi- 
culties, taking  account  of  reciprocal  inter- 
ests. One  of  the  bases  essential  to  eman- 
cipation was  that  the  emancipated  serfs 
should  form  rural  communities.  The  nobles 
united  in  committees,  and  the  committees  be- 


gan to  oppose  delays  to  the  reform.  The  em- 
peror cut  short  all  these  delays,  emancipating 
at  one  blow,  and  by  one  proclamation,  the 
slaves  of  the  imperial  domains.  This  act 
profoundly  wounded  the  nobility.  The  ar- 
istocracy of  all  European  peoples  have  l>e- 
lieved  that  it  was  an  easy  and  practicable 
thing  to  attain  political  liberty  and  neglect 
social  reform.  They  have  believed  that  they 
could  have  the  press  and  the  parli ament, 
leaving  only  to  the  serfs  the  lash  and  chains. 
They  have  believed  that  ideas  could  remain, 
like  floating  vapors,  on  high  in  the  mind,  and 
not  take  form  below  in  the  reality.  They 
have  believed  it  possible  to  amalgamate  lib- 
erty and  slavery.  And  when  they  imagined 
that  their  political  aspirations  coaid  never 
reach  the  slaves  fastened  to  the  soil,  they 
have,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  found 
that  the  slave  was  socially  emancipated 
out  of  hatred  to  them  by  the  despots  t hem- 
selves, by  the  enemies  of  all.  Thus  in  the 
years  1848  and  1849,  when  the  nobles  of  Han- 
gary and  the  nobles  of  Gallicia  were  fighting 
for  their  country  and  for  liberty,  not  remem- 
bering that  plebeians  had  also  need  of  liberty 
and  country,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  broke 
the  feudal  fetters  of  the  peasantry,  and  con- 
ciliated to  himself  the  people,  inspiring  them 
with  his  own  sentiments  of  resentment  to 
the  nobility.  The  Emperor  Alexander  had 
brought  a revolution  to  pass  in  Russia,  a 
revolution  through  which,  in  all  the  Mus- 
covite dominions,  millions  of  men  entered 
resolutely  into  the  enjoyment  of  true  life 
with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  finding  in 
this  the  foundation  of  social  existence — 
that  is  to  say,  their  independent  personality. 

This  social  revolution  brought  about  an 
important  political  revolution.  The  bar- 
barous regimen  of  the  previous  censorship 
was  essentially  modified.  It  was  replaced 
by  a regimen  not  less  authoritative,  but  more 
lenient,  of  official  warnings,  of  fines,  of  the 
suppression  of  journals.  The  system  of 
strangling  ideas  is,  after  all,  a progress 
upon  the  system  of  preventing  their  birth. 
Changes  were  also  brought  about  in  the  ju- 
dicial system  through  the  loss  of  the  juris- 
dictionary rights  of  the  nobility.  The  jury 
appeared  upon  the  steppes.  It  is  true  that 
the  government  reserved  for  itself  the  arbi- 
trary right  to  declare  what  crimes  should  or 
should  not  go  to  the  jury;  but  the  root  of 
the  institution  exists,  and  from  this  root 
will  sprout  new  reforms.  The  provincial 
assemblies  have  seen  their  privileges  en- 
larged and  their  administrative  influence 
increased.  Modifications  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  worst  practices  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, and  some  breathing  space  is  now 
allowed  to  this  oppressed  people.  Despot- 
ism has  become  a little  ameliorated,  and 
with  the  amelioration  of  despotism  there  is 
something  of  hope  for  the  souls  bowed  under 
the  ancient  slavery.  There  are  those  who 
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cherish  a presentiment  of  the  appearance 
of  new  states-general,  who  demand  for  Rus- 
sia free  speech  and  the  tribune.  But  the 
privilege  of  free  speech  will  never  be  vol- 
untarily conceded  by  despotism,  for  speech, 
animated  by  ideas,  is  the  Word  of  social 
redemption. 

The  revolutionary  movement  has  not  been 
on  this  account  brought  to  an  end.  The 
human  spirit  has  an  infinite,  an  inextin- 
guishable thirst  for  progress,  and  at  each 
reform  which  is  attained  the  necessity  of 
other  reforms  is  felt.  The  Russian  people 
demonstrated  that  they  had  not,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Roman  people,  completely  lost  in 
their  chains  the  idea  of  their  rights.  When 
the  barbarous  tribes  were  advancing,  and 
the  Roman  empire  was  falling,  the  Csesars 
cried  from  their  crumbling  thrones,  in  the 
despair  of  shipwreck,  “ Liberty ! liberty !M 
The  Roman  people,  accustomed  to  five  cen- 
turies of  slavery,  asked  themselves  and  ask- 
ed each  other,  “Liberty!  liberty!  What  is 
this  liberty  1”  They  had  lost  even  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  rights.  The  Russian 
people  loved  and  accepted  liberty  as  the  gift 
of  Heaven,  and  they  rejoiced  at  obtaining  it 
on  that  soil  wet  with  their  sweat  and  their 
tears. 

The  idea  fought  its  course  perseveringly. 
Hertzen,  Ogareff,  from  their  exile,  never 
ceased  their  blows  against  the  decaying 
despotism,  the  convicted  and  confessed  au- 
thor of  the  misfortunes  of  Russia.  But  as 
despotism  can  not  exist  without  exciting 
conflicts,  the  war  with  Poland  came.  Daz- 
zled by  the  recent  emancipation  of  Italy, 
Poland  wished  to  prove  once  more  her  life 
by  her  martyrdom.  The  revolutionary  Rus- 
sian publicists  mourned  over  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Poland,  and  demanded  for  this 
invincible  nationality  justice  and  auton- 
omy. Hatred  of  Poland  is  in  Russia  a na- 
tional hate.  The  Russians  still  remember 
those  times  in  which  they  were  slaves  of 
the  Poles.  They  believe  that  the  opposition 
of  the  Poles  to  their  own  Russification  is 
fundamentally  an  infamous  and  scandalous 
treason  to  the  Sclavic  race.  They  call  them- 
selves the  democrats  of  their  race,  and  call 
the  Poles  the  aristocrats,  the  feudal  lords. 
Consequently  they  think  that  any  defense 
of  Poland  is  a defense  of  military  feudalism 
and  of  theocracy.  The  exiled  republicans 
in  London  and  in  Geneva  can  not  share 
this  sentiment ; the  Occidental  spirit  envel- 
ops them  like  the  air,  and  from  the  West- 
ern point  of  view  Poland  is  a nation  of 
martyrs,  a nation  three  times  quartered,  a 
nation  whose  indomitable  vitality  excites 
wonder,  and  which  has  the  right  to  embody 
itself  and  sit  down  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Some  of  these  principles  shine 
vividly  in  the  works  and  articles  of  the  Rus- 
sian republicans  disseminated  in  the  West. 
Russia  covered  them  with  maledictions.  The 


national  writer  whose  anger  took  the  propor- 
tions of  the  anger  of  a whole  people,  whose 
writings  were  the  writings  of  a whole  race, 
capable  of  waking  from  their  graves  with 
his  fiery  speech  the  bones  of  the  Russians  en- 
slaved by  Poles,  and  capable  also  of  preach- 
ing a crusade  of  extermination  against  the 
Catholics  in  the  manner  of  the  Catholic  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses — the  WTiter  of 
this  force,  of  this  power,  the  director  and 
inspiration  of  the  Gazette  of  Moscow,  was 
named  Katkoff.  He  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  his  enthusiastic  readers  the  ministry  of 
this  Sclavic  race  in  the  world  to  carry  its 
pure  blood,  its  luminous  spirit,  its  free  per- 
sonality, its  social  discipline,  to  the  Western 
races,  which  needed  a renovation  of  their 
life.  For  this  end  the  czar  is  like  the  chief 
on  horseback  of  a race  in  arms,  and  Poland 
like  a soldier  of  the  van-guard  deserting  to 
the  enemy,  to  the  emperors  and  popes  of  the 
West.  It  was  necessary  to  correct  or  to  kill 
this  soldier.  Katkoff  therefore  applauded 
the  transportations  to  Siberia,  the  shootings 
in  the  public  places  of  Warsaw,  the  viola- 
tion of  churches,  the  burning  of  forests,  and 
represented  Mouravief  in  Poland  as  an  ex- 
terminating angel,  fulfilling,  like  the  angel 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  mandates  of  the 
Eternal. 

The  unfortunate  Polish  revolution  con- 
ferred great  popularity  upon  the  Pan-Scla- 
vist  writer ; but  the  fury  of  his  passions  led 
him  beyond  the  scope  of  his  own  intention. 
Katkoff  has  greatly  admired  the  institutions 
of  Great  Britain,  yet  he  has  fallen  into  Rus- 
sian Byzantinism.  He  was  educated  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  hatred  to  the  West  has  led  him 
to  hate  the  home  of  his  mind.  He  possessed 
an  independent  reason,  and  he  has  submit- 
ted it  to  Greek  orthodoxy.  Representing 
the  sentiment  of  his  race,  he  has  not  purified 
it.  He  has  followed  it  with  fatal  blindness, 
and  has  himself  assisted  in  blending  it  with 
his  own  prejudices.  At  the  same  time  with 
the  war  with  Poland  occurred  the  fires  of 
Russia.  The  flames  burst  out  in  every  di- 
rection ; from  the  populous  suburbs  of  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  humble  cabins  of  the  fields 
ascended  the  smoke,  as  if  invisible  furies, 
torch  in  hand,  were  ravaging  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  that 
these  conflagrations  devastated  the  land  in- 
numerable republican  manifestations  moved 
and  alarmed  the  public  mind ; and  that  noth- 
ing should  be  lacking  to  the  confusion,  the 
students  began  to  mutiny  in  the  universities. 
The  republican  party  was  denounced  by 
Katkoff  as  a disturber  of  the  peace,  as  com- 
posed of  rebels  and  incendiaries.  The  poet 
Michaileff  sent  to  Siberia,  and  dying  there, 
the  journalist  Tchernychevski  imprisoned 
in  a fortress,  the  unfortunate  Martianoff, 
a serf,  who,  having  attained  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  body,  aspired  to  the  emancipation 
of  his  soul,  encountering  in  this  new  ambi- 
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tion  every  kind  of  woe,  show  plainly  enongh 
that  despotism,  finding  itself  criticised  and 
urged  onward,  felt  kindling  anew  within  it 
the  implacable  fury  of  the  Czar  Nicholas. 
To  these  misfortunes  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionary party  succeeded  others,  which  ex- 
cited still  more  against  it  and  its  partisans 
the  old  Muscovite  rage.  One  day  there  was 
a terrible  crime  committed  against  the  per- 
son of  the  emperor.  The  arm  of  a serf  who 
thrust  aside  the  pistol  saved  the  life  of  the 
czar.  Public  opinion  imagined  that  the  reg- 
icide was  a Pole,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
Russian  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Hence 
ensued  new  fury  in  the  press  toward  the 
revolutionists,  and  new  persecutions  against 
the  liberals.  The  idea  which  has  gained 
ground  and  general  acceptation  is  that  of 
Mgr.  Milutin,  the  idea  of  the  revolutionary 
czar,  the  democratic  czar,  the  czar  oppos- 
ing the  aristocracy  and  protecting  the  peo- 
ple like  the  Roman  Ceesars.  But  the  rev- 
olutionary party  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
ideal,  and  pursues  indefat igably,  in  secret 
societies,  in  the  columns  of  a half-liberated 
press,  and  in  exile,  the  glorious  vindication 
of  liberty  and  the  necessary  preparation  for 
the  republic. 

Russia  is  the  land  of  paradoxes.  Under 
the  dominion  of  an  intolerant  church  the 
most  discordant  sects  are  swarming — some 
who  interpret  the  Bible  for  themselves,  in 
the  Protestant  manner;  others  who  wait, 
like  the  Jews,  the  Messiah  who  is  to  liberate 
their  race ; many  who  profess  the  Manichean 
principle  of  the  eternal  reign  of  good  and  ill 
over  nature  in  equal  power,  and  others  who 
practice  the  barbarous  mutilation  of  Origen; 
some  who  flee  to  the  deserts,  and  there  light 
the  fagots  in  which  fanatics  consume  them- 
selves; many  who  believe  the  New  Testa- 
ment a forgery  and  the  Old  one  lost,  and 
Christ  still  living,  wandering  over  the  earth 
— who  believe  that  Peter  III.  still  lives,  an 
incarnation  of  the  Messiah  who  will  soon  re- 
deem the  world ; and  other  sects  to  whom 
the  human  spirit  has  as  yet  brought  none 
of  its  enlightenment,  holding  their  ears  to 
the  earth,  and  waiting  silently  the  supreme 
moment  in  which  the  heavens  are  to  vanish 
like  a vapor,  the  planet  to  be  scattered  like 
a heap  of  ashes  amidst  the  flaming  swords  of 
the  exterminating  angels,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  spilled  like  a vast  ocean  of  gall  over  all 
the  worlds.  And  while  under  an  intolerant 
church  there  is  this  swarm  of  sects,  under 
an  immense  C&sarism  stretching  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  pole,  touching  the 
White  Sea  of  the  north  and  the  Black  Sea 
of  the  south,  which,  extending  over  an  im- 
mense portion  of  the  planet,  penetrates  to 
the  centre  of  the  two  great  Asiatic  and  Eu- 
ropean continents,  which  counts  under  its 
sceptre  the  most  varied  races — the  German, 
who  glories  in  his  European  character,  and 
the  Mongol,  who  proudly  preserves  his  Asi- 
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atic  character,  the  Lapp  of  the  pole  and  the 
Tartar  of  the  steppe,  the  Greek,  the  most 
illustrious  race  of  the  past,  and  the  Sclavs, 
which  aspires  to  be  the  most  illustrious  race 
of  the  future — under  a vast  Caesarism  armed 
at  every  point,  defended  by  great  armies, 
there  are  unceasing  reunions  of  enthusiastic 
apostles,  obscure,  disarmed,  writing  or  speak- 
ing in  secret  and  in  exile,  but  who  make  their 
tyrants  tremble,  because  they  have  an  im- 
pressible force,  the  force  of  an  idea,  whose 
virtue  must  convert,  sooner  or  later,  legions 
of  servile  races  into  one  federation,  into  one 
democracy,  into  one  free  and  humanitarian 
republic. 


THE  VISIT. 

I WAS  admired  and  envied  by  my  acquaint- 
ance. I was  handsome,  sprightly,  quick- 
witted ; and  though  I did  not  paint  in  water- 
colors,  was  tolerably  accomplished,  nineteen 
years  old,  and  of  one  of  the  best  families  in 
Kingsford.  My  family  was  all  that  it  should 
be ; but  notwithstanding  its  prosperity  and 
power,  I was  much  dissatisfied  with  my  con- 
dition at  this  time.  To  me  Kingsford  was  a 
desert.  My  inner  life  was  a desert,  a waste, 
a solitude,  where,  figuratively  speaking, 
there  were  no  castles  in  the  air,  no  palace 
of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Of  course  I did 
not  value  the  inestimable  privilege  of  health, 
youth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  solid  worldly 
comforts.  My  mind  was  empty ; in  feet,  it 
was  wasting  for  every  possible  experience 
and  its  result.  The  mysterious  oracle  which 
proclaims  the  power  and  solace  of  nature 
was  dumb,  and  the  instinctive  sympathies 
which  give  us  an  insight  into  the  individu- 
alities of  others  had  not  been  roused.  With- 
out dreaming  the  truth  concerning  myself— 
and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  me  of  it— this 
was  the  statement  of  my  case.  There  was 
no  social  stimulant  in  Kingsford,  no  society; 
there  was  not  a delightful  man  in  the  range 
of  my  acquaintance ; the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  Kingsford  might  have  been  mar- 
shaled before  me  daily,  and  rank  and  file 
would  not  have  given  my  heart  one  extra 
beat.  Months  passed  in  this  way,  and  no 
gleam  of  relief  appeared  beyond  my  horizon. 
Nobody  visited  ns,  no  letters  came  to  me,  not 
even  from  my  dear  school  friends,  from  whom 
I had  been  absent  a year.  What  a selfish 
world — and  me  perishing ! Dying  with  ban- 
ger and  thirst,  which  no  one  suspected.  My 
mother,  whose  vocabulary  of  reproof  was 
choice,  bestowed  it  upon  me  in  a mechanical 
way,  but  she  did  not  discover  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Do  mothers  ever  discover  the  wants 
and  needs  of  their  daughters  f Why  should 
they,  in  the  fullness  of  their  own  content  with 
husbands,  children,  and  the  absolute  queen- 
ship  of  home  created  for  them  f 

One  summer  day,  when,  more  than  usual* 
I perceived  there  was  no  philosophy  in  beat- 
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en  or  earth  to  dream  of,  I 'went  to  mother, 
who  was  in  her  sitting-room.  My  appear- 
ance most  have  struck  her  disagreeably,  she 
frowned  so,  and  said,  irritably, 

“ Go  away,  Anne  Capel.” 

But  I would  not  go ; I planted  myself  in 
a chair  by  the  window,  and  stared  out.  The 
clouds  rose  in  snowy  masses  up  the  blue 
sky,  dipping  and  breaking  into  each  other ; 
the  fields,  with  their  boundary  walls,  stretch- 
ed away  till  they  met  the  dismal  pine  woods. 
I never  see  those  fundamental  clouds,  white 
and  solid,  towering  into  the  blue  ether,  with- 
out seeing  the  image  of  my  fair  mother,  as 
she  sat  with  a reproachful  look. 

“ Have  you  finished  your  novels,  Anne  ?” 
she  continued. 

“ Yes,  every  novel  in  this  old  town.  I am 
not  famishing  for  books,  though.  I am 
starving  for  human  beings,  and  there  ain’t 
any  in  these  parts.” 

“Oh,  Anne,  Anne,  what  a wicked  girl! 
You  are  spoiled  by  indulgence.  You  are  too 
idle  for  any  thing.  I have  an  errand  or  two 
for  you  to  do.  Will  you  do  them,  and  turn 
yourself  to  a little  account  t” 

“ Yes ; any  thing  to  break  the  monotony.” 

“ Widow  Clapp  must  have  some  tea,  and 
I want  you  to.  go  to  Homon’s  and  ask  him  to 
save  me  some  quinces  — as  a favor,  mind. 
You  like  to  go  to  Homon’s,  you  know,  Anne.” 

And  so  I did.  In  a few  minutes  I was  on 
the  road  fohich  skirted  the  upper  part  of  our 
village ; it  was  steeped  in  sunshine,  and  per- 
fumed with  the  wild  flowers  in  the  thicket. 
Mrs.  Clapp’s  gratitude  detained  me,  and  the 
sun  was  low  when  I started  for  Homon’s,  a 
little  way  up  the  same  road.  Homon’s  was 
a farm  where  some  of  our  supplies  were  ob- 
tained. It  was  a cheerful  old  place,  one 
building  tumbling  into  another,  mixed  with 
a delightful  familiarity  of  weeds,  flowers, 
poultry,  “ creatures,”  and  people.  I walked 
over  the  short  turf  of  the  front  door-yard, 
alive  with  clucking  bens,  and  stepped  across 
the  threshold.  The  doors  were  all  open ; the 
rooms  were  occupied ; a parrot  squalled  in 
emulation  of  Homon’s  laugh,  who  sat  against 
the  wall.  Mrs.  Homon  was  flying  about  with 
the  supper  utensils. 

“ Glad  you’ve  come,  Miss  Anne,”  Homon 
bawled;  “for  some  folks  have  come  who 
know  you,  and  want  to  see  you.  Saves  me 
taking  ’em  along  to  your  house.  Come  in, 
come  in.” 

“ Sartiuly  she’s  going  to  stay,”  added  Mrs. 
Homon.  “They’ve  come  upon  me  una- 
ware^ and  here  they  are ; and  go  right  in 
unto  them,  my  dear.” 

I looked  across  the  passage,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  looked  on  an  old  ffieud  and  school- 
mate, Olive  Vemou,  from  whom  I had  re- 
ceived no  tidings  since  her  wedding-card 
six  months  ago.  ‘She  was  calmly  surveying 
me  thxpugh  her  eye-glass,  and  wore  a re- 
freshing smile. 


“Olive!  Olive!”  I cried,  “ghost  in  amice 
gray,  and  here ! What  does  it  mean  V ’ 

“ I am  here  because  my  aunt  has  business 
with  this  bovine  man ; I was  going  to  you 
afterward.  Are  you  ready  to  make  me  a 
visit  at  once  t My  purpose  holds  good  for 
that  fact.” 

“ Is  it  possible  ?” 

“ Yes ; we  are  housekeeping  in  Moreham. 
My  husband  is  a doctor,  you  know,  and  is 
trying  to  establish  a practice.  Now  will 
you  comet  Doctor  knows  all  about  you, 
and  he  told  me  to  invite  you  sure.” 

“ It  is  like  a dream,  seeing  you  here.” 

“Now  really,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Homon, 
“ it  is  right  nice  to  see  you  young,  ladies  to- 
gether, and  I knew  your  mas  when  they 
were  your  age.  Won’t  you  go  in  the  garden 
and  see  my  hollyhocks  t Supper  ain’t  quite 
ready.” 

The  garden,  with  the  rows  of  box  and  al- 
thea  bushes,  I had  seen  a hundred  times, 
but  it  looked  new  to  me  now,  with  the  re- 
freshing Olive  added. 

“We  might  play  grande  dames  in  this 
pleached  alley,”  said  Olive.  “ Anne,  I want 
you  in  my  house,  so,  maybe,  we  can  revive 
our  old  illusions.  Never  a dream  comes 
true,  though.  Life  shapes  itself ; we  don’t 
shape  it.  I am  curious  for  you  to  see  some- 
body.” 

“ You  are  happy,  Olive,  with  him  ?” 

“ Of  course ; just  as  happy  as  I always 
was,  and  always  shall  be,  you  sentimental 
goose,  with  or  without  hxma.” 

“ I am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Olive ! To  tell 
the  truth,  I am  just  bored  to  death,  and  long 
for  a change.  Will  you  beg  mother  to  let  me 
got” 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Olive  passed  the 
next  day  with  us,  and  in  a week  from  that 
time  I was  ready  for  Moreham.  I hap- 
pened to  go  alone,  and  arrived  at  the  More- 
ham station  late  in  the  afternoon,  finding 
no  one  waiting  for  me.  I inquired  the  way 
to  Dr.  Denbigh’s,  and  a boy  about  the  prem- 
ises offered  his  services  as  guide. 

“ I know  ’em  all,”  he  said  ; “ fust-rate-and- 
a-half  folks.  I hold  Captain  Wilson’s  horse 
sometimes,  and  black  Mr.  Denbigh’s  boots. 
The  house  is  above  the  bridge  yonder.” 

The  bridge  he  spoke  of  spanned  a lovely 
little  stream ; willows  waved  over  it,  like  a 
delicate  green  veil,  and  I stopped  to  admire  it. 

“Them  weepin ’-willows  is  often  remark- 
ed,” said  my  guide.  “I’ve  seen  Captain 
Wilson  wipe  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at 
them,  but  Mr.  Denbigh  stumps  by;  ht?$ 
lame,  you  know.  Going  to  stay  a spell  f” 

I answered  satisfactorily,  and  he  left  me 
at  Olive’s  gate  with  a flourish.  She  ran  to 
meet  me,  full  of  apologies  for  the  absence  of 
| all  the  gentlemen.  She  appeared  fidgety, 
i and  I felt  constrained.  The  house  was 
. large,  dingy,  and  chilly.  We  sat  in  a par- 
1 lor  a few  minutes  to  exchange  remarks,  and 
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then  she  took  me  to  my  room  up  stairs,  an 
apartment  with  two  long  windows,  which 
opened  upon  a piazza  covered  with  vines. 
I expressed  my  liking  for  the  room  and  for 
the  view  from  it. 

“ How  glad  I am,  and  how  anxious  I feel 
about  your  opinion  of  our  gentlemen  l” 

“ Gentlemen,  Olive  ?” 

“ Yes ; the  doctor  consented  to  take  for 
the  season  Captain  Wilson,  a widower,  his 
little  girl,  and  nurse.  The  other  gentleman 
is  George  Denbigh,  the  doctor’s  brother,  who 
spends  much  of  his  time  here.  Yes,  I am 
very  curious  to  know  what  you  will  think  of 
him ; he  is  a puzzle.  We  shall  meet  at  tea, 
soon  to  be  ready.  Look  your  best,  miss.  I’ll 
leave  you  now.  Come  down  when  you  hear 
the  bell.  The  train  is  nearly  due.” 

I tossed  over  my  wardrobe  with  some  ap- 
prehension, but  at  last  selected  a plain  dress, 
and  decorated  it  with  blue  ribbons.  Just  as 
the  last  knot  was  arranged,  I heard  a mascu- 
line voice  call  “ Olive,”  then  a little  run,  then 
a bell,  which  I concluded  was  my  summons, 
and  descended.  I walked  slowly  down  the 
broad  stairs,  and  saw  in  the  parlor,  on  my 
right  hand,  a handsome,  red-haired,  portly 
gentleman  tossing  a beautiful  little  girl  in 
his  arms ; and  as  I entered  the  parlor  on  the 
left  I encountered  a pale,  dark-haired  gentle- 
man, limping  to  and  fro,  who  was  reading 
aloud  from  a newspaper.  Olive  sat  on  the 
sofa,  with  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of  a third 
gentleman,  her  husband,  who  rose,  and,  with 
her  introduction,  gave  me  a polite  welcome. 
Mr.  George  Denbigh  was  also  introduced  ; he 
bowed,  and  said, 

“ Now,  Olive,  give  Miss  Capel  her  tea ; she 
needs  it,  I am  sure.” 

We  filed  into  a large  room,  sparsely  fur- 
nished, and  took  our  seats  at  a table,  which 
was  comfortless,  to  my  ideas.  We  did  not 
proceed ; Olive  looked  at  the  tea-pot  as  if  she 
were  saying  grace;  the  doctor’s  eyes  were 
fixed ; George  Denbigh  scrutinized  the  cake- 
basket.  A door  opened,  and  Captain  Wilson 
entered,  leading  his  child.  To  him  I was  in- 
troduced, and  our  meal  began.  At  once  I 
was  profoundly  interested  in  all  persons 
present  and  every  passing  fact.  I was  hun- 
gry, I was  glad,  I was  grateful.  We  were 
not  a noisy  party,  but  Captain  Wilson  ap- 
peared to  be  the  one  in  authority ; he  order- 
ed dishes  that  were  not  prepared,  and  hu- 
miliated Olive  with  reference  to  the  weak 
tea  and  the  burned  toast.  His  fastidious- 
ness was  provoking ; but  as  it  was  with  this 
meal  it  proved  with  all.  Captain  Wilson 
was  a very  imperfect  man,  especially  where 
his  dinner  was  concerned.  I thought  his 
manners  pompous ; and  when  he  asked  me 
about  my  journey,  I replied  haughtily ; when 
ho  recommended  any  thing,  I refused.  Olive 
seemed  afraid  of  him.  She  blushed  at  his 
implied  reproaches,  and  for  that  reason  I felt 
inclined  to  be  saucy  with  him. 


He  was  very  handsome.  I was  compelled 
to  admit  the  fact,  even  when  I inventoried 
his  red  hair,  freckles,  stoutness,  forty  yeara, 
and  widowhood.  What  a contrast  was 
George  Denbigh  ! Pale,  thin,  sinister-look- 
ing, with  closely  curling  black  hair,  nervous, 
lithe,  and  with  artificial  manners.  I was 
soon  at  home  with  Olive.  Days  went  as 
months — there  seemed  so  much  in  them. 
The  old  dullness  oppressing  me  so  at  home 
disappeared.  Olive  and  I were  alone  for 
the  most  part  during  the  mornings,  while 
the  doctor  was  on  his  rounds,  Captain  Wil- 
son in  town  or  elsewhere,  and  George  Den- 
bigh confined  at  his  office.  Olive  was  satis- 
fied to  see  that  I was  suited  with  my  sur- 
roundings. Little  Alice,  the  first  child  I 
ever  loved,  was  fond  of  me,  and  clung  to  me 
so  that  George  Denbigh  more  than  once 
sneered,  “ Love  me,  love  my  dog.” 

At  first  Captain  Wilson  was  inclined  to 
talk  with  me.  All  at  once  he  grew  so  rig- 
idly formal  that  I got  up  a chronic  anger 
against  him ; but  no  chance  was  given  me  to 
express  my  anger.  I know,  however,  that 
he  was  a constant  and  intense  observer  of  me, 
my  every  movement  and  act;  and  George 
Denbigh  was  also. 

One  day,  of  course  thinking,  as  usual,  that 
Captain  Wilson  was  away,  to  please  Alice, 

I played  hide-and-seek  with  her.  We  ran 
round  the  hall,  hiding  here  and  there,  seizing 
each  other  with  kisses  and  laughter.  The 
door  of  his  parlor  was  open — a place  I had 
never  entered.  Now  I blindly  rushed  in,  and 
darted  behind  the  sofa.  Somebody  was  near. 
In  an  instant  Captain  Wilson  was  bending 
over  me,  his  face  aglow,  his  eyes  lit  with 
fire.  I was  so  astonished  I could  not  move, 
and  making  no  attempt  to  rise,  I simply 
stared  at  him. 

“ I should  like  to  join  in  this  play,”  he  said. 

“ You  are  too  old,”  I answered,  stupidly. 

u I suppose  so — too  old  for  any  thing,”  he  . 
replied,  with  a bitter  voice,  turning  so  pale 
that  I was  frightened.  I did  not  stir,  hut 
looked  at  him,  mute  as  if  I had  lost  the  pow- 
er of  speech.  At  this  moment  Alice  burst 
into  the  room,  exclaiming, 

“ Miss,  I have  found  you ! Oh,  papa,  she 
does  not  play  fair !” 

“ I believe  you,  dear.  She  treats  us  all 
so.” 

“ Is  that  so,  captain  T lam  fond  of  play.” 

He  made  a cross  gesture,  then  turned,  and 
looked  into  my  eyes.  His  look  taught  me 
something — that  I was  fond  of  him ! Red 
hair,  forty  years,  forty  centuries,  went  for 
nothing  before  that  beseeching,  searching 
look.  My  face  burned  ; I feared  my  eyes 
were  betraying  me.  As  my  head  sank,  I saw 
a sudden,  joyous  sparkle  Hash  into  his  eyes. 
Some  impulse  stirred  him;  his  lips  half 
opened,  and  he  hid  his  face  against  Alice, 
who  had  climbed  into  his  lap.  W^at  made 
him  doubtful  f I was  glad  to  escape.  As  I 
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went  I caught  a glimpse  of  a portrait  over 
the  mantel-piece — that  of  a severe-looking 
lady,  whose  forbidding  eyes  drove  me  from 
that  sacred  spot  as  an  intruder.  I went  at 
once  to  Olive  with  my  adventure,  and  spoke 
of  the  portrait. 

“ It  is  that  of  his  wife,”  she  said.  “ Be- 
fore you  came  he  spoke  of  her  frequently. 
Her  will  was  the  law  of  his  life.  He  is  still 
afraid  of  her  influence.  She  must  have  been 
an  awful  martinet,  because  he  seems  so 
shocked  when  my  doctor  chucks  me  uuder 
the  chin.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a chap 
for  a lover,”  she  added,  maliciously — “one 
who  so  abandons  himself  to  the  ardors  of 
emotion  T Yet  George  Denbigh  insists  that 
he  is  head  over  ears  in  love  with  you,  but  is 
afraid  of  you.  George  may  judge  by  him- 
self, so  I am  not  so  sure.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Olive  ?” 

“ Let  me  place  you  en  rapport  with  George 
a little.  By  profession  he  is  a lady-killer. 
He  is  so  piqued  by  your  indifference  that  he 
is  confused  as  to  the  state  of  his  or  aqy  body 
else’s  feelings.  He  believes  all  is  fair  in  love, 
and  is  disposed  to  practice  any  amount  of 
chicanery.  He  can  not  comprehend  what 
it  is  to  be  single-hearted,  straightforward. 
Emotion  with  him  is  a complex  machine, 
and  he  delights  to  set  its  cogs  and  move  its 
springs.  You  might  fancy  his  Byronic  self, 
if  you  were  not  diverted  by  Captain  Wilson. 
Then  he  knows,  too,  that  he  is  poor,  while 
the  other  is  rich.” 

“ I am  rich  too.  Did  you  not  hear  of  my 
good  fortune  after  you  left  school  f I am 
an  heiress.” 

“ Dear,  dear  me !”  and  she  sighed,  thought- 
fully. “ I never  knew  it.” 

To  the  credit  of  human  nature,  Dr.  Den- 
bigh was  more  respectful  in  his  manner  that 
evening.  He  appealed  to  George  Denbigh 
fraternally  and  jocularly,  though  it  was  not 
his  wont.  Captain  Wilson  was  mild  in  his 
melancholy,  gazed  at  me  wistfully ; and 
George  Denbigh  was  horridly  sentimental, 
despairing,  satirical,  and  full  of  gay  humil 
ity.  So  I perceived  that  Olive  had  spread 
the  news  I had  given  her.  We  were  on  the 
piazza  and  lawn  that  evening,  it  being  bright 
moonlight,  and  warm ; lamps  stood  on  the 
tables  inside.  It  was  a pretty  scene — one 
to  be  recalled  as  a picture.  George  Denbigh 
sat  sometimes  on  the  step,  by  a vine-clad 
pillar,  his  pale  face  and  dark  hair  looking 
very  well  against  the  leaves.  Captain  Wil- 
son occupied  an  easy-chair ; he  smoked  in- 
cessantly, and  only  said  “ Yes”  and  “ No”  to 
Olive’s  frequent  questions.  She  flitted  about 
like  a moth  or  a fire-fly  iu  the  shrubbery.  I 
was  vexed  and  weary;  this  was  my  least 
happy  evening,  and  I thought  of  home — 
wholesome,  simple,  hearty  old  home!  Dr. 
Denbigh  pestered  me  with  questions  about 
Kingsford,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  a good 
place  for  a professional  man,  and  whether  it 


would  be  pleasant  to  me  to  have  the  Den- 
bighs  there. 

“*My  face  is  my  fortune,  8ir,*  she  said,” 

sang  Olive,  down  by  the  gate,  her  thoughts 
still  harping  on  my  unexpected  revelation 
of  wealth. 

“Just  so,”  remarked  the  doctor,  with  a 
grating  laugh.  “Money  is  the  god,  Miss 
Anne,  not  love,  after  all.” 

“ I have  never  felt  its  value,”  I replied, 
“ till  just  now.” 

“You  are  so  young;  but  you  will  appre- 
ciate it  immensely.” 

How  tiresome  he  was ! I wanted  to  run 
away,  but  George  Denbigh  stretched  himself 
across  the  window-sill  where  I was,  brought 
his  face  close  to  mine,  took  my  fan,  and 
twirled  it  before  my  face. 

“ When  so  much  is  perfect,  why  can  not 
the  crown  be  added,”  he  said — “ the  crown 
of  true  passion  f Ah !” — ending  with  a sigh. 

“ What  is  perfect  here  f”  I asked,  crossly. 
“ I feel  mosquitoes.” 

“ You  are.  You  are  too  beautiful  to-night, 
and  you  mean  to  make  us  feel  it.  Won’t  you 
end  my  punishment  f” 

I could  not  decide  whether  Captain  Wil- 
son heard  this.  He  rose  suddenly,  tossed  his 
cigar  into  a flower  bed,  and  walked  off. 

“Old  Truepenny  has  started,”  muttered 
George  Denbigh.  “What  is  your  opinion 
of  our  fat  friend  f He  serves  for  a foil.” 

I was  watching  the  fiery  end  of  the  cigar, 
and  sillily  saying,  for  a test,  “ He  loves  me  a 
little,  he  loves  me  not  at  all,  he — ” It  ex- 
pired. “There!  it  has  gone  out,”  I cried. 
“ The  moon  is  hid.” 

The  doctor  began  to  prose  again,  and 
George  Denbigh  slipped  back  to  his  pillar. 
Looking  round  for  Captain  Wilson,  he  said, 
loudly, 

“How  easy  to  climb  this  pillar!  The 
vines  are  tough  as  a rope-ladder.  A cavalier 
might  easily  serenade  you,  Miss  Anne,  di- 
rectly before  your  window.” 

“ Suppose  we  have  one  now,”  said  Olive. 
“ Captain  Wilson,  where  is  your  guitar  f” 

“ Its  strings  are  broken.”  His  voice 
sounded  close  to  my  ear.  He  was  standing 
behind  me. 

“Miss  Capel,”  he  said,  hurriedly,  “the 
moon  is  at  its  full ; will  you  permit  me  to 
drive  with  you  after  tea  to-morrow,  and 
show  you  Moreham  Lake  f” 

“ With  pleasure.” 

“Good-niglit,  then;  pleasant  dreams,  and 
no  serenade,  I trust,  jackanapes.” 

And  he  glided  away.  All  at  once  my 
vexation  vanished ; the  beauty  of  the  even- 
ing struck  me  forcibly,  and  I strolled  down 
to  the  gate  where  Olive  was  again. 

“ Witch-elms,  really,”  she  said,  with  her 
face  upturned.  “ How  meauingly  the  long 
boughs  wave  to  us,  in  obeisance  to  us  su- 
perior creatures;  but  they  can  never  go 
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away  with  their  trunks!  What  have  you 
been  doing?  Crossing  elements?  pitting 
those  men  against  each  other  ?” 

“ Olive,  you  are  absurd,  and  wrong.” 

“Perhaps  you  can  not  account  for  your 
mere  presence.  You  say  little,  do  less,  ef- 
fect much.  You  are  like  the  elms — seem- 
ingly pliant,  yielding ; in  reality  immovable 
in  the  ground  of  your  purpose.” 

“ Nonsense.  I have  no  purpose.” 

“ You  must  have.  Doctor  says  so.” 

“ People  construct  me  into  a remarkable 
or  erratic  being,  because  my  appearance 
favors  some  theory.  But  I am  going  to  my 
room.  Continue  your  moonshine.  Heav- 
ens!”— I grasped  her  arm — “ I see  a circle 
round  the  moon.  If  it  should  rain  to-mor- 
row !” 

“ Mercy,  Anne ! what  ails  you  ? Suppose 
it  should  ?” 

“ If  so,  I shall  have  to  build  me  a little 
bark  of  hope  again;  that’s  all.  Good- 
night.” 

She  soon  followed  me,  and  we  were  dis- 
persed about  the  house.  I lingered  in  the 
hall,  and  heard  the  halting  step  of  George 
Denbigh  behind  me ; he  touched  my  hand, 
and  gave  me  a chill. 

“ Return  with  me  to  the  piazza,”  he  urged. 
“ We  are  alone  at  last,  and  I have  a word  to 
say.” 

His  face  made  me  uneasy : it  was  agitated, 
and  full  of  contradictory  expressions. 

“ It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Denbigh.” 

“ Do  not  put  me  off  with  coquettish  ex- 
cuses. Do  not  forever  deny  yourself.  I 
know  you.  We  know  each  other.” 

Somehow,  in  spite  of  my  contrary  inten- 
tion, I did  go  back,  and  sat  beside  him.  I 
heard  Olive  close  her  blind,  and  saw  the 
moon  slide  from  the  zenith.  There  was  a 
hitch  in  George  Denbigh’s  volubility;  he 
hemmed  as  if  his  voice  troubled  him. 

“ You  have  a cold,”  I said,  crossly ; “ we 
had  better  go  in.” 

“Won’t  you  really  speak  to  me,  Miss 
Capel  r 

“ I did  not  come  to  talk  myself,  but  to 
oblige  you.” 

“ Oblige  me ! Why  do  I wish  you  here  f ’ 

“You  will  have  to  tell  me;  I never 
guessed  a conundrum.” 

He  was  too  self-involved  now  to  heed  me. 
A torrent  of  words  burst  from  his  lips,  a lit- 
tle eloquent,  but  more  foolish.  I had  in- 
spired him,  be,  the  invulnerable  of  heart, 
with  an  overwhelming  passion,  which  he 
should  resist,  till  I was  conquered  by  my 
own  as  irresistible  — a passion  for  him  — 
was  the  substance  of  bis  remarks.  I pitied 
him,  hated  him,  and  allowed  him  to  talk 
on.  I was  naturally  struck  with  the  dra- 
matic— whatever  it  might  be. 

“There  is  but  one  question  to  answer  in 
life,”  he  continued.  “Whether  it  can  be 
answered  or  not,  we  eternally  ask  it.  To 


its  solution  every  thing  comes.  I know 
this  by  experience,  you  by  intuition.  Your 
intuitions  are  all  alive.  You  can  not  de- 
ceive me.  You  have  a > burning  souL  To 
be  near  you  is  to  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  a being  who  intoxicates,  bewilders,  de- 
ludes. There  is  no  other  heaven,  you  con- 
vince me.  Well.  I seek  no  other.  Let  me 
enter  paradise  with  you.  In  bestowing  hap- 
piness I can  be  your  mate.” 

I was  dumb  outwardly,  and  as  cold  in- 
wardly as  if  in  the  midst  of  an  aurora  bo- 
realis, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but 
stirred  for  myself.  I peered  into  the  dark 
trees,  and  listened  to  the  far-off  sounds  of 
night.  What  mystery  approached  me  that 
I was  prepared  to  recognize  ? 

“ You  are  not  the  only  beautiful  woman  I 
have  known,”  commencing  again  his  mono- 
logue. I believe  he  thought  I talked  back. 
“ I worship  beauty ; it  consumes  me,  but  it 
shall  feed  me  too.  Need  I come  a beggar  to 
you?  Am  I to  be  played  with?  Perhaps 
my  misfortune  makes  you  despise  me.” 
Here  his  voice  trembled  humanly,  and  I 
discovered  what  a mortal  tormeut  his  lame- 
ness was.  “ 1 despise  a blemish  too ; curse 
it!  But  why  not  an  obvious  one,  as  well 
as  one  hidden?  We  are  all  deformed  se- 
cretly. Even  your  perfect  self  will  not 
deny  this.” 

Arid  this  was  love ! As  he  presented  it, 
how  mean!  A dreadful  loneliness  fell  on 
my  spirit;  I must  escape  his  dark  influ- 
ence. A forlorn  wind  moaned  through  the 
trees,  and  a sad  sound  rushed  through  all 
the  air.  Black  clouds  gathered  and  parted 
from  the  moon,  which  hung  in  mid-heaven; 
the  awful  pictures  of  that  forsakeu  and 
ruined  orb,  as  revealed  by  the  telescope, 
came  into  my  mind,  and  it  seemed  the  kind 
of  world  for  souls  like  this  before  me,  lost  in 
the  dregs  of  sense.  I started  to  my  feet. 

“ Poor  Mr.  Denbigh,  look  at  the  moon — 
dark,  miserable  mistake  of  a universe.” 

“What  are  you  possessed  with?”  he  in- 
sisted, angrily. 

“I  am  utterly  weary;  let  me  go  in.  1 
have  done  with  the  subject  you  have 
brought  up.  I understand  you;  me  you 
do  not,  never  can  understand ; nor  would  I 
have  you.  To  be  in  any  bondage  to  you — 
and  I perceive  that  there  is  one  in  which  1 
might  be — would  prove  a moral  death.  Let 
me  go.” 

“Anne,  never!  You  are  a fool — bliud. 
You  dream  of  somebody  else — the  idiot  snor- 
ing in  his  bed  yonder.” 

I struck  down  his  hands  and  passed  him. 
Why  did  I look  back  from  the  stairs  ? For 
the  sake  of  having  a hateful  impression  fast- 
ened in  my  memory  ? He  stood  in  the  door- 
way ; his  face  was  livid,  except  a vermilion 
spot  in  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  as 
savagely  as  a wild  animal’s.  An  ugly  de- 
termination was  expressed  in  every  feature. 
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I reached  the  haven  of  my  room.  In  my 
bed  lay  little  Alice,  a fresh  rose-bad ; she 
bad  crept  away  from  her  nurse,  to  come  and 
sleep  with  me.  Delighted,  I caught  her  up 
and  kissed  her,  so  that  she  woke  up  and  cried. 
I rocked  her  to  sleep  again.  Then  I put  my 
lamp  out  and  undressed,  leaving  off  a hate- 
ful thought  with  every  pin.  The  windows 
came  to  the  floor,  and  opened  like  a door  on 
the  upper  piazza.  I heard  a quick  snap 
there,  which  startled  me.  Like  lightning 
1 recalled  what  George  Denbigh  had  said 
about  climbing  the  piazza ; a foreboding  of 
danger,  not  immediate,  but  in  the  future, 
troubled  me.  What  danger  could  come  to 
me,  though  ? I must  be  nervous.  I list- 
ened long,  but  no  noise  came ; and  after  a 
while  I made  a sudden  run  for  the  bed,  and 
in  its  security  fell  sound  asleep. 

“ Papa,”  said  Alice,  at  the  breakfast-table, 
“ I cried  in  the  night,  and  my  Anne  rocked 
me.” 

Her  father  pinched  her  cheek  and  colored 
strangely,  clattered  his  spoon,  but  made  no 
remark. 

George  Denbigh  said,  presently, 

“ What  makes  little  girls  cry  in  the  night  f 
Strange  noises!” 

“No;  kisses.” 

I made  no  mention  of  the  disturbance ; I 
wished  afterward  that  I had. 

“Well,”  remarked  George  Denbigh,  “I 
hate  to  go  into  town  this  morning ; I had 
rather  stay  here  with  you  ladies.  Miss  Anne, 
would  you  read  to  me  to-day  f”  And  he  came 
to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  leaned  over  it, 
as  if  he  meant  to  speak  confidentially  to  me. 
Captain  Wilson  looked  at  him  intently.  His 
expressive  eyes  showed  wonder  and  annoy- 
ance. He  glanced  at  me,  too,  with  a little 
sadness,  I thought.  What  was  that  creature 
doing  behind  me  f I looked  to  Olive  for  help, 
and  she  surmised  that  I was  vexed. 

“ George,”  she  said,  suddenly,  “ you  look 
more  saucy  and  confident  than  usual  this 
morning.  Provided  you  have  any  capaci- 
ty for  mischief,  I believe  you  are  proud  of 
it” 

“ Must  have  power  somehow,”  he  laughed, 
picking  up  his  hat,  and  swinging  it  in  adieu. 

To  my  great  joy,  he  was  detained  in  town, 
and  did  not  arrive  till  Captain  Wilson  and 
I had  long  been  gone.  When  we  struck  the 
long,  level  road,  bordered  by  beautiful  trees, 
Captain  Wilson  turned  to  me  with  a happy 
smile. 

“Do  you  not  feel  free  away  from  the  shad- 
ow of  that  house  t I do ; I am  joyous.” 

So  was  I.  We  grew  happy  and  gleeful 
every  moment.  A little  way  on  he  told  me 
that  he  had  an  errand  to  do  at  the  station, 
and  that  he  must  leave  me  an  instant  in  the 
chaise;  the  horse,  his  pet,  was  safe.  Of 
course  I made  no  objection.  It  was  dark 
when  we  came  to  the  station  on  the  More- 
ham  River,  at  the  head  of  the  little  bridge, 
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which  we  crossed  to  ride  to  the  door.  Be- 
yond the  bridge  the  railway  lay,  exactly 
ahead  of  the  horse.  Captain  Wilson  gave 
me  the  reins,  jumped  out,  and  disappeared. 
Five  minutes  passed,  then  ten;  the  horse 
turned  his  head  back  first  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left,  pounded  with  his  fore-leg,  and 
began  to  champ  his  bit.  I felt  impatient, 
and  bent  forward.  Suddenly  the  horse  trem- 
bled and  shook  the  chaise ; he  snorted,  and 
I rattled  the  reins  softly,  saying  “ old  boy,” 
and  “old  fellow.”  By  chance,  looking  to 
the  right,  I saw  an  awful  red  eye  bearing 
down  on  me — the  locomotive ! The  horse 
swerved  aside,  wheeled,  and  thundered  upon 
the  bridge.  I held  to  the  reins,  tugging  at 
them  with  a mad  strength  to  keep  him  from 
springing  over  the  parapet.  Then  I saw 
Captain  Wilson  hanging  on  his  fore-shoulder. 
He  declared  afterward  that  he  jumped  from 
the  station  platform  clear  across  the  road. 
But  the  horse  was  stopped  by  a word  from 
his  master,  with  a blow  added  between  the 
eyes,  and  I was  saved  from  a terrible  acci- 
dent. Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a moment; 
Captain  Wilson  conld  not  speak,  for  he  was 
gasping.  At  last  he  said, 

“ Oh,  my  darling,  I am  so  glad !” 

I cried  a little,  and  shivered  a good  deal, 
and  tried  to  get  hold  of  his  hands. 

“ Are  you  frightened,  my  dear  ?” 

And  I was  soothed  till  my  agitation  grew 
into  delight  and  peace.  The  horse  trotted 
on  meekly  through  the  wooded  road ; and  it 
was  well,  for  we  forgot  him.  He  came  to  a 
stand-still  finally.  Perceiving  this  fact,  we 
laughed  as  lovers  generally  laugh. 

“ Am  I right,  Anue,  in  thinking  that  you 
may  love  me  f” 

“ Yes,  wholly  right.” 

“ What  shall  I say,  then  ! Tell  the  story 
of  my  life  T” 

“ Not  now — only  of  that  which  makes  me 
happy.” 

And  so  only  the  old  story  was  repeated — 
told  always  when  men  are  honest  and  wom- 
en are  in  earnest.  We  passed  the  beautiful 
lake  silvered  by  the  moon,  shaded  by  the  si- 
lent woods.  I never  saw  that  lovely  lake 
again.  It  could  never  look  the  same  again, 
for  there  never  was  such  a night  for  me.  Is 
there  but  one  snch  ever  f On  the  way  home 
we  talked  of  a hundred  things,  hand  clasped 
in  hand,  I closely  folded  from  the  night  air, 
my  head  against  his  shoulder. 

“ I dread  reaching  the  house,”  he  said,  as 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  white  walls.  “ We 
have  been  riding  through  the  Elysian  fields 
to-night.” 

“ I will  dread  nothing  from  the  place  where 
I have  found  you,”  I answered,  with  one  or 
two  more  frank  absurdities.  But  I did,  for 
I thought  of  George  Denbigh.  I hoped  he 
had  not  returned ; but  he  was  there  on  the 
piazza,  smoking. 

“Have  you  had  a pleasant  drive T”  he 
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asked,  as  I sprang  to  the  ground.  ‘‘Are  He  waited  on  the  piazza  outside.  I waited 


yon  not  afeam  of  the  rheumatism,  captain  F’ 

“ Awfully ; got  it  all  over  me,  Denbigh. 
Never  was  worse  in  my  life.” 

There  was  betrayal  in  every  accent,  joy  in 
every  word,  and  George  Denbigh  felt  it.  He 
pulled  my  sleeve  as  I went  in. 

“Every  night  a lover,”  he  whispered, 
menacingly. 

I passed  him  without  speaking,  but,  after 
I heard  the  carriage  go  to  the  stable,  peeped 
from  my  window  to  see  if  he  was  still  there. 
To  my  surprise,  I saw  Captain  Wilson  beside 
him.  I concluded  they  remained  together 
to  smoke  a cigar.  I retired,  but  was  too  ex- 
cited for  sleep.  I could  not  keep  myself 
from  listening  to  the  murmur  below.  One 
voice  rose  above  the  other  at  intervals  with 
a strange  vehemence.  At  last  it  died  away, 
and  I heard  divided  footsteps. 

It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  I was  kept 
in  bed  the  next  day  with  headache.  Olive 
was  assiduous  in  her  attentions,  coming  in 
often  ; but,  to  my  surprise,  she  brought  me 
no  word  from  Captain  Wilson. 

“ Are  the  gentlemen  home  yet  V9 1 asked 
her,  in  the  afternoon. 

“ Captain  Wilson  has  been  immnred  in  his 
room  all  day.  He  was  glum  at  dinner.  Per- 
haps madam,  his  ghost,  has  beckoned  him 
with  her  spiritual  finger : he  dare  not  be 
natural.  Was  he  pleasant  last  night!  If 
so,  he  may  be  doing  penance  before  the  por- 
trait, and  you  will  get  an  extra  dose  of  for- 
mality. I have  heard  him  talk  with  George 
about  free  manners  in  women.  I have  no 
patience  with  him.  How  woe-begone  you 
look,  Anne !” 

“ Oh,  Olive ! dear  Olive !”  and  the  tears 
ran  down  my  face. 

“There,  there,  you  are  nervous;  the  doc- 
tor must  see  you.” 

I recalled  every  word  and  incident  of  our 
interview  of  the  evening  before.  Nothing, 
after  all,  had  passed  between  ns  but  a few 
words  of  love;  there  was  no  bond.  And  had 
I been  too  frank  ? Did  he  to-day  think  me 
unwomanly  f I most  see  him  once  more ; I 
had  that  right  with  one  who  avowed  love 
for  me,  even  if  merely  for  the  sake  of  pass- 
ing an  agreeable  evening.  I could  not  rise, 
however,  being  still  dizzy  with  pain.  The 
doctor  compelled  me  to  take  a draught  and 
remain  in  bed.  The  intolerable  hours  wore 
away.  I heard  the  clock  in  the  hail  strike 
ten,  eleven,  midnight : the  house  was  still.  I 
fell  asleep  at  last,  and  woke,  as  I supposed, 
by  a dream  of  a grating  noise.  But  it  was  j 
real.  I saw  by  the  light  of  the  night-lamp 
which  Olive  had  placed  in  the  closet  that 
my  blind  moved.  An  arm  in  a shirt  sleeve 
appeared,  then  a head  was  thrust  inside ; a 
body  followed.  It  was  George  Denbigh’s. 
He  put  one  foot  inside  the  window,  and  with 
his  head  bent  low,  remained  so  an  instant, 
and  withdrew.  My  hearing  became  acute. 


too;  the  truth  was  breaking  in  upon  me. 
Some  few  minutes  passed,  and  I heard  a 
rustling  of  leaves ; he  was  slipping  down 
the  pillar.  His  plan  was  evident.  I rose, 

! pat  on  my  shoes,  and  remembering  that  my 
water-proof  cloak  hung  on  the  baluster  out 
side,  found  it,  wrapped  myself  in  it,  and 
went  down  to  meet  what  I expected  to  meet. 
Captain  Wilson  stood  in  his  open  doorway. 
His  hands  were  twisted ; the  sweat  poured 
from  his  forehead ; his  face  was  drawn  with 
distress,  and  jealousy  tortured  him. 

“Your  friend  will  be  here  presently,”  I 
said;  “ I will  confront  the  hound!” 

George  Denbigh  shot  in  then  by  the  front- 
j door,  and  closed  it  as  if  he  were  pursued, 
still  in  liis  shirt  sleeves,  adust  with  his 
scramble  in  the  vines,  and,  Heaven  forgive 
him ! in  an  affected  disorder.  He  turned 
frightfully  pale  when  his  eyes  fell  on  me ; 
i his  jaw  dropped ; and  if  I ever  saw  the  pic- 
ture of  shame,  I saw  it  then  in  Captain  Wil- 
son, when  he  beheld  me  dragging  George 
Denbigh  into  his  own  parlor! 

“ I will  not  shame  and  hurt  Olive,”  I said, 
“by  exposing  you.  God  pity  her  for  the 
hands  she  has  fallen  into!  But  here  you 
shall  own  all  your  fraud,  meanness,  and  van- 
ity. You  have  pretended  that  I have  re- 
ceived you  at  night  more  than  once.” 

“ And  see,”  he  answered,  “ how  easy  it  was 
for  yonr  clear-sighted  lover  to  believe  it ; he 
is  a tool  weak  enough  for  a woman  even.” 

“Oh,  Anne!”  cried  Captain  WTilson,  “yon 
can  never  forgive  me.  But,  my  love,  pray 
do.  Remember  that  I am  a jealous  idiot, 
and  that  this  creature  has  known  it  from 
the  first.” 

“ I vowed  you  should  feel  the  meaning  of 
my  loVe  in  some  way,”  said  George  Denbigh. 
“Pity  you  waked  up ; I thought  your  opiate 
would  silence  you.  This  is  next  to  success, 
though ; if  not  the  rose,  I have  been  the 
earth  about  it.” 

“ The  rotten  mould,”  added  Captain  Wil- 
son, “ and  the  rose  has  disclosed  itself  as 
1 you  did  not  expect.  Anne,  my  shame  pun- 
: ishes  me  enough.  And  he  showed  me  yonr 
picture.” 

“ Ah ! a root  left — a jealous  thorn,”  sneer- 
ed George  Denbigh.  “ What  safety  he  war- 
rants in  the  way  of  faith !” 

“Stolen  from  Olive,”  I said;  “a  cheap 
trick.  Yet  it  sufficed.” 

“The  play  may  end  for  all  me,”  B&ul 
George  Denbigh ; “ I have  done — beaten  by 
sheer  accident.  Now  let  us  suppose  years 
to  elapse.  You  and  I,  Miss  Anne,  may  totter 
on  the  stage ; but  look  at  our  valiant  cap- 
tain.” 

With  this  shot  he  backed  out,  with  a poor 
assumption  of  politeness,  and  we  heard  him 
stumble. 

“ Let  the  dog  lie  where  he  falls ; but  how 
shall  I punish  myself,  Anne  !” 
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Hti  approached  me  with  repentance,  a»  a 
peace-offering ; but  hi*  manly  couti deuce 
did  not  chime  with  my  mood.  I swept  by 
him  and  went  up  stairs,  and  he  shat  his  door 
with  a hang  and  a groan. 

I made  ready  for  home  at  once.  Olive 
dhd  I maintained  a discreet  silence.  I reach- 
ed home  sadder  and  wiser,  but  no  longer 
bored  ; the  possibilities  of  life  had  beeu  re- 
vealed. 


But  it  was  not  long  before  Captain  Wilson 
stormed  Kiugaford.  He,  too,  was  changed. 
I missed  his  arrogance,  and  thought  his 
humility  becoming;  it  was  easy  to  pardon 
him.  I became  the  mother-in-law  of  Alice 
—the  last  person  eligible  for  that  situa- 
tion, all  Kiugaford  thought — and  her  fa- 
ther sometimes  pretended,  on  the  strength 
of  this  opinion,  that  he  was  vastly  disap- 
pointed. 


GENEVA. 


UivUJfcV a — A CLlMPtiJR  Of  THE  OLD  OlTKV 


incident  was  only  one  of  the  many  ways 
which  the  philosopher  of  Femes  had  of  wor- 
rying his  republican  and  Calviumtic  neigh- 
bors. The  man  who  received  {he  messen- 
gers and  embassadors  of  kings  and  emperors 
at  his  chateau,  four  miles  away,  condescend- 
ed to  write  all  manner  of  satires  and  have 
them  thrust  under  the  doors  of  the  Genevese 
in  the  night.  If  Voltaire,  however,  did  not 
succeed  better  with  his  tirades  against  the 
money-loving  habits  of  the  little  republic 
than  he  did  in  his  attempts  to  worry  them 
out  of  their  religion  and  democratic  man- 
ners, the  Genevese  are  a parsimonious  peo- 
ple to  this  day;  for  they  are  religions  and 
republicans  still,  and  their  city  presents  the 
strange  spect  acle  of  a community  that  speaks 
French  and  is  moral. 

To  see  Geneva  aright  one  must  look  at  it 


TTOLTAERE,  in  one  of  his  poems  written 
r against  Geneva,  describes  a tempest 
upon  the  lake.  A woman,  the  solitary  vic- 
tim of  the  waves,  is  cast  insensible  upon  the 
shore.  All  efforts  to  restore  her  have  tailed, 
when  a stranger  passing  asks, li  Who  is  this 
unfortunate  woman  V9  44  A Genevese,  mi- 
lord.” u Ah ! from  Geneva.  Well,  I have  an 
infallible  recipe  to  tell  whether  she  is  alive 
or  dead.”  And  ho  straightway  placed  a 
crown  piece  in  her  lmud.  The  fingers  closed 
upon  the  silver,  and  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  put  it  into  her  pocket. 

The  parsimony  of  Geneva,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  Switzerland,  has  been  so  long  proverbial 
as  to  make  the  fact  doubtful.  At  any  rate, 
a great  many  proverbs  will,  I think,  be  found 
upon  analysis  to  be  fossil  truth  and  living 
falsehood*  The  invention  of  the  foregoing 
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lug.  at  It;  .From  »nd  Galvins 

ti§a*v  to  orn*  muck  oftke  \vorldV  progress 
would  spew  hdvft  got  ixitci  Hie  habit  of 
going  tlie  waj  Af  It  wiva  hen\ 

in  lrfel,  t)mt  fbu  eum>  of  warwus  mad&les* 
aioimg  t^Villkf d nation.4  by  proebiituihg  tbb 
neutrality  bftte  wotimUifb  i«i»i  by  ftefcstab- 
Imhhmnt  of  tbe  Tnt^rnati^ual  AtivUiiliumo 
Lorpsy  amt  t)VCv  gn/at  nations  Lav*!  ^boaen 
Ibis  ft*  the  phto to inaugurate  the  tieyr  anh' 
stithto  for  war^iucmely,  the  *>f 

disputes  by  arbitraikim  Eveu  the  new 
Quays  mul  gardens  now  ^nihmentiiig  the 
city  are  iinuuiuicritA  of  the  recent  liberal 
triumph  of  the  Idcal  goveruTiiont.  Then  tire 
old  houses  in  the  tuodioyal  /piartcre  ate  ted- 
orda  in  riHaifd^  of  many  things* 

hnt  more  vapecii^ly  of  Hie  oeononiy  and  fro- 
guilty  which,  I anajkWt*  have , boon  -cfrlWl 
pumihoD  y in  the  rhiataheh  w iadoni  of  gen- 
eral report  Kept  within  the  tiajqni w limits 
of  their  Walls  by  enemies  on  every  tend, 
there  »i<d  tor  cross  90 

the  eaxiy  GepeVt^  anMp  archways  serve  in- 
siead/htiijding  dver  id!  the  acailablo  grnnhdv 
hy-tho  wayf  ia  perhaps  the  mortt 
lug  peculiarity of  the  dity,  and  that  fcho 

airanger  rarely  or  hav^r  mdiees.  ' )$*  #ee*  tcduvW  oat  tigaiii,  clear  as  crystal  and  Ha 
the  archways  every  few  yanla^  toi^.  never  frWift  a*  hwaj,  lictlVeen 

thinks  to  ptirsne.  th*'W  %lo  (tefr  ipy»t4>riei*v  the ■qbiys  oCAirerjwvA  If  we  coflSHjt  Th^  old 
A whole  triml  of  the  city  is  thus  bniU  over,  geographers,  ami  not  the  mine  Vf\*tlhm  *uid 
ttfhl  the  squalor  and  qnaluttkaa  of  the  little  t^ttipl^  in'-  i be*'  itmiu  try  wan'd,  vrevvaaldanp- 
couit*,  M the  midst  of  a 'dilapidated  vdldrr  jn»‘  that  tin*  I? ntn.wa  ivw  rod  nnah  im 
nesw  Of  house*,  an*  imb^enbabiy  pietnreaquo..  preyed  with  Leman  and  the  KLone  The} 
p}ik^  L&ma%  W.td^h  the  ain1iltiou»  pwplc  culled  owe  the  Lake  of  the  L^i*L  ami  tU< 
of  Lauk'Mbe  konii3tif call  arte r thwnselvos,  other  they  gave  a had  imnie  I11  j^iKWaiiiiu* 
and :wbit>h;. -f ho ' WdfKt helps  Geneva  to  tett/j^agtv.  The  Italuu*  lakes,  with,  their  'kftfjifef 
after  itself,  is  a Mtft  of  Tappau  Zee  to  the  skies,  wei*  raotb  nfier  the  Kdriran  ho  bid- 
riverRkoke.  T^gt-atx^am  conies- spiled  and  Even  iii  nuklem  wai#  Kdu«»*ub  who 

tntvei-sHuht^. -fitoit  its  heiulioug  descent  of  tirat  made  Loixmu  and  IhtvKborm  heautifni 
the  mountains,.  pbuiges  jfofty  fhiv  luke,  and  iu  ljfeintutv,  and  .bo  in  the  .*$*>$  of  t he  w<dbb 
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liirase If  till  the  clear  summer  <1 
2m ve  eome<  Thew  W «oqt^tisii^  nxjake* 
amemls  in  a .ant gl e «?u» se t ifrr  the  Imrsb- 
iiesn&ea  vi f g*  Whole  seasou,  Tlx*  #aaov» 
of  tlie  farthest  chain  of  mountain#  In- 
comes of  the  veiry ^ richest  Tfce 

hywer  and  uiierihidliate  region*  Ctif 
iMo  shadow,  ; Light  vapora  awe»d 
over  t.h'6  hike,  and  beyond  aiKi  ulnive, 

« ft  towers  the  iripte  peak.  *Vf  Mo*it 
SlttiiO  in  royal  purple.  The  it4a  gfrad- 
dnJlv  melt  into  vio!**?.  .Suiii’tiuata  a 
wefUid  nhimiimtiojrv  comes  from  the 
vW&ndA  a ml  . tho  "vtolet 

( T become  purple aghirb-  St>,  liJialiy# 

R!a  tic  passu*  ei£h*i  «i4 1 he 

pale  phantoms  of  tfie.  glue?***  I<w?t 
in  .the  gntbynug  ;«ba&)W6 ^ke'yjron- 
ing>  ft  m A scope  of  Wh#*1 **** 
can'  give  ad  idea,  a^dThfe-  paiiter.^itb 
Hie  power  ri> 
momcn  t of  US; 

c>pii&3  i*  a part  M tin*  I»ur*$  in  - 
ism  the  iutupo  in  the  km#  category 
of  the  coming  Xtutn. 

The  oiid  costume*  wnm  by  the  peas- 
antry of  ;*vjne  ot  cfqxtoun  of  Switzer- 

land aif?  no  longer  to  bo  Keen  in  Ceztevn. 
Even  the  blnbwb  1 think,  h gradually  disc 
appearing.  The  only  clas*  ( hat  now  to  ran v 


Madame  J>e  Stall lndd  her  intellectual  court. 
Then  the  yin w — f*uhvw!ng  the  lazy  dight  oi 
the  most  bird -like  of  boat*  with  their  rumau- 
dr  cIiashi#  tlie  dwiufatoam- 
ehipa  m they  go  up  the  lake  with  rausfc — is 
kyct  in  the  ikr^ypy  luifcetiiijf  of  tine  blue  «ky 
Artd  blue:  water..  .la  the  opposite  direction, 
•yUihduw^.tbe  «Mur&<  of  the  Rhone,  the- 'ip: ty  \a 
scattered  phu  »f|n&fc  beyond 

whteh  the  Arv»\ruihi#  with  thomdU^l-Kiiowe , 
tif  the  Mer  do  Glawv  |idh^.^lhj;RhbAd^vT}m 
warm  of  the  twit  nyst*,  *md  Rlcfa  and  the 
other  muddy*  r» i u ridd  by  mde  xniu- 

gthig  a*  fat  {(w  fhc  r^  ^un  i^sach. 

O^Ilie t%i>  tid^mjtfin  The  Rbono  At  Genova, 
the  first,  heating  the  mum*  bf  Jean  Jacques 
Ib^Ufiseafl^  pv  jftmf  litrjgx*  enough  to  hold  ttf£ 
AiHinWl  alluded  tu  aborr,  ami  two  or  three, 
Lombardy  tKiphuiH,  an<i  to  fonxi  iii  it#  le<\  an 
inelusure.  for  a large  Wpti  rpxaiT^dmuin1  colony 
of  awrina.  The  s^<5otul  and  larger  talaud 
fottix^  a jmrt  of  the  St,  Ocn  ain  ipmrtcr  Wf 
the  city,  and  *a  browi}i4  widi  the  tall  old 
honeew  «f’  the  workmen  am!  ra^her-  wer/c'-n., 
Back  of  t-ijo  SL  Gervah*  Xvtda,  or  the  i^Wpeva 
of  fl»c  Tight  *du»Vet-  t he  View  w <*Io?rmI  in  by 
Ike  Jm'xk  >im\  Fi*auec,  whikv  hack  of  iho  put 
city’  ow  tbo  li'dl  n.^  the  Little  and  Great 
. Biu/k  of  t hem  m 'k -range  of  snow  - 
capped  - moan t:\inH,  auii  b?H*k  of  them  afiU. 
iootiis  Moat  Btam*.  -ferry  niiiejft  :tw«)  -fti 
tXiimtti  ijn^  and  by  t1n>  roa/i.  fti  the 

spring  bt‘ SxvHzci'Jan«i.  wiiich  ie,  if 
worae  than  on  the  i^Wtth 
of  America,  Mont  Blanc  fo  the  AMVd  Fropltet 
of  momithins.  tiW  ^md^  down  his  t»dnah && 
In  the  harsh  the  frw,  winch  bfcWW 

through  the  lake  ond  the  iieivea  of  the 
Geneve^  but  lie  ktHtpa;  well  opt  V>f  tfighlt 


~ J v O • V . ■ , 

ably  wears  it  is  that  of  the  atheist  pvirters. 
whti  stand  on  the  eontem^  and  tnUc  od  their 
cnpffi  and  make  known  Uodr  anxiety  1»  serve 
r id,  wontimr  (*  if  y«u  a$ 


you.  by  cryilig^f) 
much  h*<m  at  them#  But  prvAhablr  xhs 
most  pictuivsipH?  sight  Orniished  by  &ur 


y tAt  «v^br>co , 
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1-0CMT4JM  or  XU  ft  FOCTB  81U80!VS. 


English  language  seems  to  have  made  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  at  least  the  shop 
and  hotel  keeping  world.  Those  who  were 
homesick  abroad  ten  or  even  five  years  ago 
will  bo,  perhaps,  the  last  to  understand  the 

At  t he  ho- 


how  it  seems  that  the  spectacle  would  lose  \ state  of  affairs  prevailing  now. 
much  of  its  impressive  oddity  if  the  water  tels,  on  the  railways  and  steamboats,  Arner 
were  not  so  swift  and  pure,  and  if  the  ohl  leans  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 
Savoyard  house*  above  them  were  not  ah  So  completely  do  we  carry  our  country  with 
most  pro-historic  iu  tlieir  quaint uess.  Ami  us  now  as  we  sail  that  it  lias  become  doubt- 
it  might  as  well  be  said  here  as  any  where  ful  whether,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  old 
that  Geneva,  like  most  of  Europe,  is  no  Ion-  j Latin  line,  we  change  either  onr  skies  or 
ger  away  from  home  to  Americans.  The  minds  who  cross  the  sea.  The  English,  who 
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. <irt  th*£jrn  — -ami  (here  «ei*na  t<*  ih it^  Iw  3 

fi  good  BTsany  tteii  til  thoac  itwy* — oml  ibt 

■ • orb  iff  M'&i*  br*.nu£  the  n arrive  of  the  oM 

C fam  ttll  are  there,  boidiwj^  tbo 

fc-  W place  w*I&  & *brf  of  grim,  Puri  tar#  iendcitir. 
In  the  prt^dcc  fr'f  tfh«f  *li?air  phiicm***  *»f  thv 
n;*>v  and  ai*d>^  it  i$  fi*st  difljcuJt  to 
ono’a  b*lf  hack  ija  the  tiare  vT  fltf*  *>hl  reformer, 
when  wety ’< ’■i.tjxeb  was  fonxi  to  be  a CUsfi^ 
t ia  u accord tug  to  the.  prevailing  doctsin*: 
^ when'  thx.-'dfkfr  It&gim  &t  'four  o’clock  m tb* 
tvojttiVifZ*  tmd  every  tUmg*  fruni  t ho  ci hr  gate?; 
to  grocery  aecbtiu tfi,  was  opened  with  pr*fyvr: 
{;iw  "’STOStt'  S?r?e^ Wrncd  alive  for  h/*v.ju£ 
^Jp’*  npiniim  of  Wat  own  on  the  imhjec*  of  the 
trinity  ; when  cards,  dice,  dinging  rlmcing. 

. ; ‘S?  frivolon*  woniji.  Ion  ting  nlnoxt  bar-mouwv- 

**^r  absence  from  t hurt h3  wen?  agami *t ' the  btrs 
of  Otnl,  and  avenged  by  the  laws  of  mao  ; 

I ’wlK-Ti  Cveu  Boici/le  was  pnnisUeil  by  conii*- 
, ‘: '.V  ’.  j futih#  nf  gwte;;'  aii ^ i<fy> 
used  to  bold  the  Coutineur  «#  a part  of  their  1 luind,  Gm&va/  tvhti  tW  wdioof  abd  primtioj!:- 
«*.ntsii),  have  W^n  di«p<>5se«ec<I  by 'the  yonib  pti^  of  FriPMt&i\X  feuir4mt  the  f#£iijg*'nf  re- 
Uer  cWldren  of  the.  race,  Tile  poor  balTpa#  ■ ■ f?  tiofclwgjr  mill*  a of  Va^rp* 

edheof  lm*  pumust  the  fleethig  apav**  [ ami  aetirily  hi  Ihvi  maft. big  aihl  vll^toin*- 
intop^wAif>aj»at>d  l twigo£  lbhle^  4iiid  mattyr^  that  ti&a  pinhaWy 

Tbo  time  in  i.Miniinje>  it  I*  to  in- feared, vdieia  never  heeh  ^jual.tnV;  in  the  b&sto^y  of  tk 
tbe  a mtocrafVc  pTjttpers  of  Britain  will  have  vf^irtd; 

to  go  tc'  W(>rkv  Coritiueutai  prices  are  ris- j The  stiilue?*  arid  architeeh)-rat  oroiment^ 

Wjf  every  year.  1 of  the  oMside,  (h«  paionn^H  ami  f^ntifTiS 

Tint  poopte  of  the  Sfoiit*  Age  have  left  tlieir  etainvd  gUiH^  whjf16  w^  of  ihe  Hiuiflp  mt  tfe 
rode  iin piemen <f*  at  diiffereni  jilae»>s  along  cothe/lrah  twrt  «.w^pT>  hy  $Ait>  ^fon^  ■ 
the  etror^s  of  Lmi;m,  an»l  tracer  hf  it  nicer  of  • era.  Ttn-rc  .vtb  yet  oevaeionai  nt 

.pre-hwtonu  Vtmerjaas  have  been  fmntvi  .ip  V the  tombs  of  die  oM  canpue  upon  the  3^ 
tbe  ruius  of  hunsOK  which  were  inuU  tu  the  ^tmic  floonn^:  <it  the  tiavesi  Iti  the  «ere»- 

lakev  Hut  the  written  timfory  uf  Genova  rcentli  contarr  ilie  nik-re  of  sdlnwed 

begins,  I think,  in  t lie  '* f-pnmjfntarie^’  of  ■,  two  immonveM*  to  he  etveted.  one  t *\  the 

Gpnar*  < The  gnf-at  eoiifp/emr  eamv  ttn'Anpry  of  Agrtppa  d\\ubign£,  ^rid  the  oth 


t9tf$T *tn-  W ■■[fWyWtyJ&ty 


gu.kilj;  • • .‘TIw? .after-  ’-aity.  mo nurmrnt  ; tuid  it  by  no  meiin^  wh 

yesirn  to  he  tfo^afanf  thiif!fiy.T  iibrhap^  that  tnin  t hat  the  6pof  Aho  wn  bm  hi^f«  tt&Xtip. 
Xbpivp . -ityt-t  hmb  v?u«  fp(r  -iphe hrtndred  jfkwie  in  the  e^irietefyvof  the  Tlavtfrtteitfc 
sficveediug  yearw  an  'ecch»i;wtie.3l  |>ruunpah  the  ei>TOixf  one,  Th»j  preKent  dansir  fav^tie 
itv  tnf  the  Oermnti  ^ropfre.  It  ia  therefore  pf  the 'cHfheVh-ak  so -on  #*f  ktejnug  wifi)  the 
Hhmft  the  Cat  bed  rw  I of  Ht.  Peter,  rather  than  res  t of  the  aifhifcf  t iire^  ilofes  ojily  fh\m  the 
about  the  Hotel  4c  Yitk%  that  the  luedieval  ei^b.teptvth  hr$.-.'  The  huildingv  Inside 
hiMton  oftrenevrt  in onp* itself.  This duireh  or-  otit-  in  hot  uupwdng;  !m{,  [w  I bare  in 
wm  ooiiH«^r;>hn.l  with  imposing  oolocdmCi^  part  nln>advt  »lie  hiatarr  of  Klmprn  fw 
by  the  Kni])ww  Coitrud  in  1034,  wlicu,  as  -.at  Jea'^'  eight • hundred  yehnr  Ita«  r^voIv*4 
w ill  be  f)n>  lirtle  »t? ate  was  hut  a year  about  that  old  jmK  From  it  Cdlvtit  nih*4 
bill,'  An  older  Clirinfian  dmrch  and  ft  pagan  the  iiftle  stfdy  whh  xv  fvrrrou'  hand  rlinn  did 
tctnple  Inid  atond  npciti  the  ^me  ispot.  The  any  of  1)V& ■ Otf* 

interior  of'tlie  cathedral  t w*tl ay  i»  tery  much  withtUi leinv^  wlifet.  may  be  slid  to  the  x'.o\u 
:t»  Cnlritt  IciY  It.  The  canopy  of  the  phlplt  Iratyvih^  ed)yVtAiif  ida  i^»iUng  n re  still  felt  in 
from  which  lie  preached,  and  the  chair  in  {Jenevto  The  eathedra)  hu^  been  the  fortiu* 
which  ho  nai  when  zithers  pn  ached,  the  m we)\  as  the  snort  nary  of  the  dty;  for 
x’ront  AOafs  with  l he  nlAtncs  of  t ho  old  pet^toro  there,  year  after  year,  the  iltizan^  have  US' 

: *.•  \ * :-  v;v,‘v .%  y .-.  ■••.  :••' ' \>r-.‘  fX  • p*  >'  • :...’  ' . . • 
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sembled  in  a general  conneil,  elected  their  is  the  room  in  which  the  arbiters  meet.  In 
magistrates,  and  voted  their  laws.  Free-  the  same  hall  the  International  Society  for 
(lorn,  in  fact,  has  been  a sort  of  religion  with  the  Wounded,  in  1864,  established  a sort  of 
this  thrifty  people.  Before  America  was  universal  sanitary  commission  for  civilized 
discovered,  when  one  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  nations,  upon  the  basis  that  the  sick  and 
leagued  with  the  King  of  France,. made  a de-  wounded  in  war  are  neutrals.  The  record 
maud  upon  their  sovereignty,  they  dclibera-  of  our  American  Sanitary  Commission  made 
ted,  at  one  of  these  general  councils,  and  this  result  possible — was,  in  fact,  the  main 
sent  back  a reply  to  the  effect  that  their  argument  that  brought  it  about.  Tim  Salle 
magistrates  had  never  sworn  allegiance  to  du  Congr*>s  is  not  as  large  as  the  common 
any  prince  on  earth,  and  that  they  preferred  council  rooms  of  our  larger  Western  cities, 
poverty  and  liberty  to  wealth  and  servitude.  It  is  neatly  find  even  elegantly  furnished. 
Even  one  of  their  bishops,  Ablemar  Fftbfi,  The  HAtel  do  Yille,  judged  from  the  stand- 
had,  nearly  a century  before  that  time,  be-  j point  of  this  age,  is  a small  and  unimpressive 
come  a patriot  by  contagion,  mid  granted  j.  building.  The  facade  has  nothing  but  an 
them  the  charter  which  tor  four  hundred  immense  cornice  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
yours  was  the  base  of  their  constitution.  [houses  built  close  np  to  it  on  both  sides. 

The  II 6 tel  de  Ville,  or  the  town-hall  of  The  remains  of  the  old  ramparts  are  seen  iu 
Geneva,  is.  at  lenst  just  now,  the  most  impor-  front  of  it.  They  form  a handsome  terrace, 
taut  building  in  the  city.  It  is  also  the  scat  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  plain  of  the 
of  the  cantonal  government.  There,  as  I Plainpatai $,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
have  already  said,  the  tribunal  for  the  otbi- ; and  Arve,  But  the  really  practical  entrance 
tuition  of  the  Alabama  claims  has  held  its  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  is  iu  the  rear.  This 
sessions.  The  Salle  do  Oongrfo,  the  con-  j has  some  of  the  medieval  pictnresqueness 
gross  hall  for  the  canton  and  city  of  Geneva,  about  it.  You  enter  the  paved  court  through 
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Sion  of  Geureya^  TV  ^ — •— ••Tr- 
ivjird  ^ 

yt*t  W^.iVii.-|^ti^i 
-of  proifuitiKi  •.^>*'5iv  ,fl.M? 
iputo  of  '&nrvjr  tnifde 
IVlti*  VEJVV' i Ylirt  llfo  tfct&fcr 
borhood  of  the  rV^.iyd 
city;  under  jmdenseof 
hnoMh/G  awl  ah  army  L & g $ £ 

•:df;^rt)r  thiTuaarul  of  Uw  i?¥  1 IJjLf. 

;.^i^':xrtUtecUMl  fiegrrtly  H Ol| 
umirr  the.  walls  of  Gtv  H^p*  y* 

.m»V8,.  tiro  the  uighfc  of 
ilVr kith  of  IVceitihen  ; »? 

Tfc?<e  hundred  qliowm  * - 
men,  acquaint wl  with 
the  city,  armed  ijrom  /• 
htfiid  to  foot,  ami  hoar-  ;^&|S^S§ 
tng  wjtlithemvhcsiilca,  j >./*: 

pUtUrtVand  steel  limn- 
qjierHr  eteaitliily  B<',aled 

the  walla  by  means  of  ingeufonaiy  construct-  j the 
6d  I Adders.  It  was,  a dark,  cold  night,  ami  j nation, 
the  city  was  fast  asleep,  Tlfore  was  not  a 
light  to  he 

rcss ■■•of  these  chosen  mini,  hi? stfuightvvajp  selvejMntA  the  wn*&  A genemt  retteat  was 
mit  couriers  to  all  the  Catholic  oqujtts,  an-  th»  Vsuif , end  the  dtihe,  ha0(dl  amt  morti- 
noaucitig  his  info  S^heya,  fi«ak  went  g^^wMdfftHclfupiu Turin.  The 
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same  time  lit  np  the  ladders  and  the  di- 
The  army  cam*  up  to  find  the  ram- 

in  the  house#  hr b{H>ri  the  J mowed  down  with  grape  shot.  The  chosen 


upon.  The  duke  had  ’ftpfttwfl  f hifr  officers  to  ; in  his  netepjiipanying  “ 0 I had  hut 

pfif  the  eitW'us  tAftlutWhWrffcuO  tJfcgivfi  the  > one  doublet,  I would  share  it  w ith  Gene va,^ 
city  up  wholly  to  the  soldiers.  Ainl  the  sol-  And  so,  from  that  day  to- this,  the  |$tj|  of  l>e- 
dim-*  bore  amulets.  and  had  taken  the  com-  I eember.  the  anniversary  of  the  Escalade,  has 
hinnioiL,  say  f heEroWsrant  historians.  Aboil t ■ been  the  1 Im  hksgi y j rtg-< lay  of  the  GfoieVeae. 
half  past  two  'W. tdoek  in  t he  morning  a mniir  | Though  1Vi.njow.itiy  allied  with  the  Swiss* 
ue l upon  one  of  the  towers  saw  something  i it  Was  <mly  in  Vl4,  when  the  French  empire 
move  wear  the  moat*  and  informed  his  flor^Tost  iM  grip  upon  it,  tlrat  Geneva  became  a 
jmrai,  who  afrnt  five  men  to  rmjomioitm  The  ntemte  of  the  €onfe«forat lom  th$  last  of  the 
SaA^oy  ardy*^pTOtjs|Cv<^wwi  them  ftudhurled  them  t wenty  -t  wo  can  tons.  The  union  is  c<un- 
d<>  Wn  iu;to  the  wloaf*£  but  an  arquehnsier  had  tnemorated  by  what  is  called  the  Notional 
time  fcp  disc.ha.tge  his  pice*?,  and  a driuuttier  ] Monhment^  whlch  stands  near  the 41  English 
gained  the  rower,  running  and  heating  hV -=  tiardqjfo"  on  the  left  shore  of  the  lake.  Two 
drum  with  all  his  migiih  The  alarm  spread : l^reek  women,  in  hn:mre,  of  heroin  size,  one 
the  hells  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  oth^  hViterlaud  and  the  other  rep* 

chur-clw-w  took  if.  tip, ' suddfmly^hPti&l  ti^ntlug  ffetieTa,  and  hofh  a little  cut  of 

frpul  the  wiinfow.3%  Woniort  and  childreu : strict  art  tstic  proi>ortiou,  stand  upon  a hftf 
ithip^AWl  tli»'  men,  dressing  in  ptHlej^ah  witlvtheir  grtns  ah»mt  ehfdi  others 
rushed  i/Ct  ufins.  Tfie  three  lumdred  ehonlfiersf  urn  loying^  schncd-girl  xittlnule. 
Savoyards,  fimhug  IheiUHvlvvs  disco  vuredy  1 The  government  of  the  cant  on  of  Geneva  is 

formed  mpidly  it!  culwuni  r«f  attack.  They  1 carried  mt  hy  moans  of  t hroe  councils.  The 
VWf# at  Hint  mfuneut  ^ponit  w!  trop7  fh^ifody.  first  Wffie  fO?u era]  Coimcii before  uoetdioned 
c^the  cityhy  Vhrea  agoinsi  which  they  j o*  feM  lu  flie  ttathedraL  Every  citizen  above 

ui>w  tlin>w  them'selv^  the  gates  the  ag-e  of  years  lias  tW  right  to 

fell  info power*,  lint  ,rnst  fir  the  ui invent  rote  and  i<>  take  part  in  this  eumml.  The 
when  » iBavi^ftrd  w,i>  getting  ready  hU  J>t-  fundament  a!  laws*  the  eiudwi  or  'Oonied  - 

entfiiiice  of  efaiidTb  the  choice  Kit  live  Cmmvi)  uf  ^tate, 
the  ui  ti»yi  the  portcullis  foil,  drrqipeii  by  a find  of  the  deputies  to  the  Fedurjul  T^tt  ui 
coThhion  w»hlifo*t  khd  so  »>iw  myn  s piesehee  f$eruc,  are  there 


euted  ttpqn.  The 

cimticil  k the  one  in  which  the  iegishitiyq 
powers  are  vested.  This  is  vidhul  the  v'rvat 
Cjuuucif  wluoh  is  oompoewi  of  dclegaf^ 
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many  little  can  tonal  absurdities. 
B»rt  ill©  radical  ProroKmnt.**  v • n- 
afraidt  oC  political  wntmlizatim^ 
ami  the  ul  tramontanes  were 
afmitl  of,  religious  fhA‘ijouz,  anil 
so  ilia  revision;  was  kmt  by  a 
m^Ptity  wf  leas  tliau  five  thou- 
sand In  the  half  million  of  pnpu- 
lor  votes  cast,  TUo  relhrmcFft 
do  not,  therefore,  do^>air  of  ibo 
tyto\&v7sb&i\  i\  phot  yi*tiiigt\nn& 
can  get  married  in  Sonny  ot'lho 
cantons  vnthbnt  paying  a tax 
burger  iliuiu  h*fif  ybiirly  ttfcnmx 


MMw  rxiy. 


Hnwsfrnd  none  aiv  employed  in  making -mu-  other  industrious  deriiaorm  bf-f,htvKt.  Go: r- 
8-lca I boxes.  In  rlii>  absence  of  statbbiea  it  i*  vais  quarter,  fxv the  ruler#  of;  this  little  re- 
attpipWetf.  that  dim  hundred  and  fifty,  tbciii-  public,  because  the?  iarn  tUd^bftcibdiid-dffM 
sand  watches  <n>  Ih>y?  mpd»  in  iieliov^  ^yojry  radical  .party*  mil  the  radial’  party'  i«  tbe 
year.  Tim  wtVrk  ia  soparated  in  to  matt4V  do*  back  bone  of  tbo  liberal#)'  ifofop^tiduuf  jvakfy, 
partitmiT£»  The  tvatcb  iriakoir-*,  so-called — which  ni'I^  the  city  and  the  canton.  It  is 
tbo&o  who  makb  fft*  w wi$&  of  the  whf  hhe* — these  jan/plp  >vbo,  under  tUe.luud  of  Jim»es 
nt^'tbi*  ^torfdio'it  ydav#b.  They  foiyo  jfi>  trades-  Fazy , bi  l£4rt,  bmtigji t" the armtoeenfo  of  tin; 
mbbtf*  • The  ctoe-makera  arc jTiwspiiifH.and  old  upper  city  to  to ritifc,  and  made  ibem  pay 
; trad^-dnidib do  fjjio  jewelers,  ;ptir  for  the  powder  and  btdl  With  which  they 
x'taycpSv and  eujum'for*.  All  of  Uiese  lrtfctet  did  ijt.  They  tv ork  and  think,  and  rbhyono 
jW$&6 r1  is ugb$  than  this  Wpt<doiKpt  aS  the  best,  and  apparently  *Me  of  the  leas t , 
era,  mid-,  ha  ving  nunr temptation,  ufo  more  governed  v.iiim  iu  the  w*nid. 
given  i<;  fegimxing  th#  Woidc  on  Weiliic^lrt^  Geneva  isroxiKtdyrmllho  Athene  of  SWU2* 
aftera  leisurely  A watelpmakpr  aver-  erlaod.  All  manner  of  public  and  pvt  % a to 

ages  iiWirt -mx  franca,  or  nearly  a dollar  and  Hcbook  flnund)  in  and '*muid  the  city.  The 
0 qaaiti^r  a day;  Jeweler,  cngrxtv.eiH,  nufl  pvddie  library,  boind*'d  by  Dorm  hard,  and 
enamriors  oat i Umkfc  a Ifttlil  more  tbaifi  that.  tht>  acadomy  anilfAdJcgii.  founded  by  kAI  vin, 
tsui(?-;ubtkt»M  can  tarpdbree  do?hu*  ;>  day.-  have  yriUiin  the  pivft&ut  Muumer  been  re- 
But  inch  are  the  hiJ-bit^df  ail  tbese  four  fab  inoVed  f *i  Thtf  xwW  aeudeiny  bulblfog*  and  a 
tbr  clasHos  tbait  they  do  not  average  more  f vnii  veraify  lisw  been  fimnded.  In  If m plain 
tbati  the  thilio.s  a day  of  the  w&tcb-work  ' iind  Wiiieb;  new  city  is  spreading  tht? 
tnakotv  There  axe  no  very  large  watch  ftK>  j fetuMie  Gbrdnij  liae  bee#  laid  out,  ivtid  the 
•torkvH  in  Geneva;  that  is?  the  workmen  are  * M«isCe  ffath  And  utbor  higbtly  edifices  dedi* 
rArcly  eoilccftyl  in  one  boiblmg.  The  imhv  | cated  fd.  Science  ami  art  bav*  arisen.  The 
peiolcnee  of  the  whole  rhi*s  i»  itidicaled  by  | paim  ingM  ami  scolptim*  in  the  galleries  of 
jfili*  febt  that  lliey  gejDfctttlly  work  id  bom«x J ibe  Mtikfo  Bath  are  largely  by  Gtmevesettrl^ 
‘Wlivre  a spiaiut  old  inoise  inches rout  for  ! Ur*.  Alfb^mgb  there  arc*  piernres  thi-te  by 
Iigiit  tbr.aiuli  maiiy  with|r>w»Iugb  above  r.Wj  ilvroung,  tugpjdon,  and  GiiJann'%  f be  sculp- 

dn^'Oie^  «df  :i«  nan-ow.  courl,  y\*ti  may  be  toj>,  Frtniier  mid  Cllimopopniwm  m.tUv  .iiv- 
•Kitir^  iimt-  tli©-  -proiid  mier  or  the  lit  tie  re|ntibi  tie  timrn  is  of  .their  work*  in  tliidr  tt&ftivb 
•luv.i^’  (hert  with  Ilia  wn£rb-ib»kiti)g:  dr  bn-  tp  fehiiue  ibe  mokt. ' , VThv\art  rheoni 

graying  .fools,-  lit>  pud  bis  iWetbrou  wbu.  uf  Geneva,  bow  ever;  is  wot  :o$  tlu?--.  Mghe^r.. 
m'ake  in u^tobpies  -ajad  8iagijfg-b'ird%  airtd  the  It  vr As  only  at  tUe  end  of  near  a cbfifuiy  t y£ 
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i#  ftnti  fb^t . the  present  the- 1 

a tro  . %yaa;  fort  ft*  Thfv  ftr^ffi*  jfr#£  tye*  a tab  - j 
guhdung  ift  the  jwmntj&bl  iijivWliigfwr  about . 
a hundred  *ear*  nmtvr.  rT  heVobj  families  *tf  ! 
the  Iftll  bax  o iitdvtr  twvno  Tminght  t»;  pat- 
ronise «tv  toll  by  a^uee*  mirf  ftf  managerial; 
^raynftUyit  fe  .fc&pt  -wpstt  i|i  the  *riiij>r  ami  j. 
rb>W*d  Wp  Vinojig  lie  rest!  **«.-  *r 

<£  It  might  be  »Vp|iBQ»tted  j 

Ky,w?M)#*2*. ' . . ; * _ . v,  ... | 

ttvVi&-j$hrb»bi  »>f  ili00re^C^na&n  strife! 
11  $kA  iib  ’Mill  >0  tea ad  wuuty  ftama  1 

krjvixra  1ft  the  »cieti tiHe  and  Utfttary 
wfeWrf:}  !>e  Sau*$nre,  t be  * 

Kho  Mu?  ftrM  ascent  .of  Mont  Hhiutir  r 

SUmmuli,  li*iv  historian,  and  others ; bar 
MVjrie  ft  lias  never  taken  any  part 

tii  the  politics  uf  bis  native  cifyv  A genial 
obi  nvjh  of  seventy-eight  years,  be  fiyftfc 
*:< ’toot  him#  at  hi*  little  country  iiojiae  on  thft 
lake,  MmefmH'K  in  his  apartments  m the 
H h*  Eymicd.  He  is  t he  founder  of  the  Free 
.Oiiim.h  of  ftcTteva,  which  differs  from  the 
captoimf  Protestant  Glintth  in  that  it  is 
more  like  that  of  mw M ethivUst^v  «i rift  believes 
in  tii*  separation  uf  church  arnl  -Fbi- 

ir  may  he  necessary  to  explain  that  thft  lefts' 
erxuneni  of  Geneva  carries  jta  lilwafify  in 
ecclesiastical  rantte.T*  m far  n» ; ;fcp  keep  tip  f 
tho  established  P votes  rant  Clmrdf  mb  to 
pay  the  Roman  CatbnUe  priest*  besides. 
Ther  Rntwiaiw  have  nun  of  their  magnificent 
gilded  churches  Imre*  Thb  EagUsh  bare 
their  citnjtftby  and  the  Jew  tluHr  Synagogue:. 
So  that  any  claas  of  pftoptb  bgf’e  a right,  like 


J S i*=*t  aio/ntt. 

• ftftr.  ffetd  string  ini^ugh  tn  |prx  ttutv  lie. 

baft  d a from  bis  tl??.» iji.l! - 

room  op  the  iiftanudw  of-  my  -visift  Thtfp? 
*-v  *m,r(hif}j:  scholarly  in  <)»*  kb ai  obi  cm;  a* 
face.  Ilia  c\m  look  aU  the  hright/ir  for 
their  heavy,  ftiihg  • cy*.  biOwS:-  lie 

apealia  KngUsli  arlH<i rat  dy  < w&  om  of  hss 
twenty  jmldiafeftft  yftlnftjes  1»  Ux  tb^t  1 ao* 
guago.  ft  is  eaiteft  “ 
and  Scrdiiuift  5 

MinUter. fV  ,U-  xras*  prfh fhft  i n to? ? d oifln  1 -rJi 
His  Aecsoml  wife,  the  uiftrh^r  nf  hii  jAang 
family,  is  Ait  -Irish  lady.  He  hm  s broth- 
er ill  the  IJfiitwl  States*  wht^; 
tftjft,  lost  a g^p&  deal  ef'  nwn^y  for  him  iti 
oitr  riril  war.  But  he  U »tiii  hy  po  iii^ans 
jioor.;  His  English  e< liripr*  of  ijae  V <fty 
of  the  lfofonnat)onff  has  invef  *ti  an- 

pteillwled  sale  in  Groat  Britain. 

The  present 
sfitution  of  tlic  city 
ami  canton  of 
va  is  the  frock  ftf 
James  Fiwy,  Uu*. 
man  who  protkility 
lias  actUl  a gn^’ft  r’ 
part  iii  the  history 
Of  his  native 
timn  has  a>ix: 
wiieo  Calvin**  tune. 
1 can  Uof  n*sUt  lh^ 
impttmifti).  that: 'the. 
Genevese  will  covet 
st  a tiles  t*>  F&zy 
when  he  j#  dead,  I 
suppose  1 hftvc  ask- 
Ul  fifty  different 
vit  WtLH  their  ojvin- 
bm  ftf  kixu  and  his 
Ml#?'  and  1 Ikit* 
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Mon  i Blanc.  Awl  ihfo  been  is  to  be  the  con-* 
tompnrary  mixture  nut  of  which  enduring! 
stattyes  ary  uefofo.  In  the  menu  tuim  his  J 
iinuiumchfo**  Vkl‘  $xr  0\m&topheT  Wren^,  at  { g 
least  tp  w fnv  tihit  lie  may  bid  tli>>  citizen  or  f t 
ttft&figpr.'C#  Ionic  rirqhiM  him  Every  thing  \jr 
that  hn*  imbfodfo  nntnhil  MM  of  thb  tfity  ; ^ 
tm>rv  ^ >W- Fussy— tlm  \ 

fclig  ffi»:  H e i' ; | 

n.  funfor  «;fo  fokered  us  T.)e  FooV 


Toder^  the  uo&iunir  tlf  his  ontly  jwili^hliai 
coring  ihiv«  ip  Il&m,  affor  the  foil  of  Homi 
jiartOi.  .ri?aVi»  vity  much  like  flmt  of  pe*  Fun 
at  Loudon.  douTuulM  reviews,  tracts,  bro 
»!|u(ye^  ea-iiVy«?  i>hv<‘ai4v.r  follow  eii  each  bthef 
from  hi*  jho£  for  ycirrSv  lie  was  always  up 
the  of  reform  and  the  republic-  lib* 
jnuriial»  and  j^vwWk  were  HqiwiHA%  sup- 
|iT>A«<h  and  1»V  w;a*i  impriwoiied,  At  last. 

WtviryvMfh  Franck  ?,md  the  gru^olftss  work 
vtf  rtghtipg  the  Bourbon*  iuid  .Oiioanists,  he 
•rctiirJicit  tu  Geite  Vov  fl i«Xh>#v«>Kt*foftt  tract 
there  vttv*  upon  the  ^uhfoet  of  the  foilAHca- 
tvnhs  The  century-  w;js  hariUjf  tm-iity-Mx 
ymis  bVl  'wlie'ii  he  had  doomed  the  old 
Avvdbi ; -twenty-six  yemu  later,  at  the  height 
of  iris  powdr,  dpi  pulled  them  rlhtrn  Without 
• rowan Ithlg  tlm  i:U*%  to  whom  1m  had  ud- 
dressthi  hvi  oady  nteuionaL  'Not  fong  &iV 
or  tki'  abov^-meo  turned  tract.  Faxy.  wrote  to  pay  for  thedanutg^iicirasfockHl  hy  t he  eou- 
Xtpmj.  a hfttXorhd  & rhy tried  tragedy  test.  Without  further  bloodshed  theurisb> 

ip  three  act^  ^howrag  more  putribti^th  tJnm  ifuMe  mle  p)i**ed  UMuy,and  the  pre^rit  lih* 
poet.h'Uf  ruleur..'  Then  he  .founded  what  i»  oral  rniiMituf.foo  \sw  udopfod,  Jdn\*»¥;uy 
*ti  1 ( lb y j ea/1 1 11  $ dally  liewspapet  lu  the  city,,  mahViftiiioil  lit#  aai ^isdeiiCy  ov^r  the  Pity 
th«j  Journal  de  <j*na\-.  ;*.»ld  he  .soon  became  for  many  years?.  i\b  him.  Of 

ih«<  joknowl.dgt  d load  ut  the  radical  or  lib-  having  led.  * a*;-  wild.  .•'Xit*  vugimt  life  while  in 
end  pary  i.u.thP  •frit.y  amt  eaniorj.  power,  of  having  snppor{.rd  m gomhling-liaO 

The  of  Oemva,  afiet  tbc  in  fos  own  luoi^hud  v>f  buvfog  done  much 

XulXoX  Bmurpait-e^  was  of  a. very  ^ ristoetJ'itii*  hr  injojo  tho  h’e^gsi'nnir 

kind;  /rlfould  flmiijieH  nf  tl)e  hill  for  a long  ldug  it  Impefo^k  h» dehn  Hh  i'n»vv.<|ft,  m-mi* 
tinn/>  had  t hings  their  fiwiV  way..-  On  tbo  dtli  time,  point  to  th-  »h  moiirdied  riunpurt^.ylfo 
of  October.  l*4fo  they  indued  rtn  order  fop  i(hr  HttmdsS  ifnay^.  ^ard^haf  and  the  iinjhlxv 
Fagy^  iin-est  boenuse  he  ford  calLfd  ^evcml  ailpfod  {d'  tJerfoya  for  the  1^1’  fif- 

lueethig^  Hr  |»rotwst  wgaivi^t  the  imitfotwtl  teen 

void  i.*f  ifoiieva  tn  tin-  matter  of  the  Unitin'*  La  the  vroui^yoX  tim*  .tbwVii^sat.i.sHed  rnd- 
ht'.ml.  the  ' (Alarms  Jeitgne  vf  tlns  .serfri  Roman  Kwda  and  x*  evitable  c.ori^^rvativeSv  tired  t-f 
Carholirt  canfoth?.  Piibifo.  iudignatfoti  ’Was  w hnt  they  ^n^idcrcd  t-hfo  alforiys  of  Fa^y^: 
excited  to  ^nth  ?k  pitch  that  F&ry  ’k  kdlforcrots  rule,  ;uo  . toge tlwr  u od  fonuexl  the  luifo-- 
rushed  Id  <mnK  and  harncaded  the  >St.  Gm+  \ pendeni  p arty ^ whitli  in  J6d4  brought  ulfout 
vai^yjt  w orkmen  umirtor.  The  $iiucc ^ XhaX  tluie  the  In- 

party  a^smubleui  their  rroo]>^,  and  the  next  defoemloiH^  Imv^  iwcu  the  doiiiumut  party 
day  opefoHi  n uahuoiiade  upon  tlio  part  of  '-’.OniaS  i*p  Xhp  lasf.  dc*A*- 

the  jf»V;n  occupied  by  Hie  insurgents.  The  rule  appeal  ho«  !>een  irmdc  to  amv^.  to  '$$$& 
hitfoi  feidied  by  >y  we),(dHreCfvd  dryrfn.-m  .palittcti).. ; Jhit  the  hydraulic  foa- 
the  honmvfops7  jw&iiig  o'ff  t he  art  iileryiheh  thini*  -bn  ttie  wlhnd  in  'ihe  4t . (hr*  id's'  quaf  r 
tvIu  never  they  n\ me  wilhin  rnng<v  The  tor  keeps  the  aristocrat*  of  the  hiil  in  quiet, 
%bt  went  m uSi  day  thu^  at  a dfot.^weev  if  pot  eohietit.  .They  umst  Accept.  Hie 
It  revived  to  honibiird  the  {<tt  Oenuis  t inti,  hr  bare  their  water  ‘supply  rot  off, 
quarter  w ith  hot  shot  eu  I he  jo  xt  day,  but  This  h«s  prcVeidod  a deal  of  forM^Uhed  from 
early  liu?  tuoxi  morning  the  iiteurgeht#  itr%t*s-  time  it:  lime.  There  w.os  a poricab  iko  j«»ng 
!h.»- ‘river  m ft  body  mei  Ibroed  Ho*  gov-  ftgo  eiilo*r,  wfou*  to»  ? n hub t Hint  of  the  obi 
vftm&n  tu  resign.  Two  days  afuq  Fu*y  upper  city  would  cro®?,  fhe  Rhone.  The 
condemned  the  'member^  m1t  the  bate  council  city  of  the  right  bfttikf  when?  the  democrats. 
Vou  Siw—Hlo.  270.-$6 
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litottl  some  of  theft* 

to  W their  pritpyipiiJ  t«niptati<»n. 
here,  ft#  iis  England,  the  hamlicr/ifH^Aji- 
mcmey  which  Rawest.-  may  go  ,<^WiV 

in  <lrim%,  Titt*  general  thrift  and  iwdflSttj-. 
of  t he  city  Kd/*xi&?  tv't,  cornet  TUtr^ 

it  vrtip, jfc  of  Jbtos  fur 

snmtrioiv  Thor  tefeKmable.  to  get  ftfauir  pd»5 
ifi  Hie  electoral  lnii]dipg,utid  panwek*  ml  tin 
attended  by  the  «vjftfc«i$  of  tb 
ei(y  goyeriinwnt,  the  M&gwtniur*  Ktnbrmy. 
tibmlt  wifli  them  in  mi  and  yellow  doakt— 
iJEuv  conventional  fuotley  of  *«ir  ■$$$$,  Wt% 
ibp  colors- of  the  ijlty*  ftifftrrent  -qu$rr.0Ts-ol 
(In fievu  also  lm>ie  yearly  The**  aa 

■t>f  »*h  inteftMdv  popular  chit  raptor ; fjitijt;#. 
fbo  Quiirthr  dt*  Pnqaifi  Lists  two 

very  pinch  fciiy  saii&agt;  i^bs  vf 
Ooriuany.  CJbeiip  eating,  dr4fx.lrtng,  &*a. 
dantdgg  tirp  tbwohjcr  of  file  ;Uuv  aad  u^t.; 

XW  M\  the.  t)\}pypxii  of  $^mjT«£fc  i^uw1^ 
;k  fbidt  niawartef  conduetiiigr  tlyeirf  ^ 
thins,  XYheft  a ovau  hi&K  a witv  tapis*  is  Mi 
dmi.  h*#  Lid  lioi«L{  gopd  a?  lofte  ftot  taper 
kfita.  A hiper  hi  Ut  for.  every  bidder.  (X 
tta* -last  mft  k%h&f«  Vwf&s*  bai*  tb< 
iu&t  Xdi&ueo.  Alongside  of  the  aawttvp 
sboftLl  he  jpto&V  that  «>t;ter  <jwrri  rbsstyi© 
and  the  *t;yy,  la  HHlf  titurfi-tir  hM  fhn  (ietiore«K  bark,  of  making  the  worM,** 

tdbdo  \o  the-  bid  They  i$$l  not .[  ifova#  iii  tbeyh  lien,  to  atadM  still  for  :a  iwqfe 

buy  property  there.  F&ay  ufL*rvv?<i*<t  omit  ; of  imurs  in  the  middle  the  day.  N»ehiw 


i km 


unit  t a liX  tdy  |u?ti  fp  (lie  dpTipf^ 
though  i t is;  not  likely  that  tie  yvili  owfi- 
rule  Genera  Again.  "-  » v.  ./  / \ . . : * ; , , 

Aems?  (he  RLpup  fpim  t|i(*  - Aat^rxe^ 
Baukj  and  nearly  opposite  tM  PJarr  (tel  Arry 
♦M’P’ttpied'.  by  the  pvveijivn^iit  . arHUdry . UV 
•their  fight  with  Fa?vV  a<Uierrhtf?*  Are  the 
Eagles  of  (fenovft.  There  are  »ix  <d  iho^e 
hitda  iri  u Large  doiihle  cage,  paf1*all,y  r>ver- 
hauglug  (be  rivKT.  They  are  flip 
Pf  t >4ty,  ai?d  itro  kept,  as  aro  M0WbMin: 

ftt,;thp  pubiie  exponKo.  The 
<>ec<?{*y  vt  pM*t*oi«d  positum  in  the  .shield  of 
ita  the  heara  do  hr  that  of  ijerne.  ; 
vtf  nmV  oft  he  eagh^  xh  heai'Kilies,  its  placp  is 
taken  by  ti  new  inipomtiOio  One  of  the 
ijr^poveKe  espies  is  oyer  fprfyr  years  of  age. 
H«V  ia  a grave*  did  feUpty,  adtl  tolerates  *h> 
oho  near*  iinii,  T»f>  it  hirrl  or  beast  f«r  snuxi, 
except  )iis  grny-itnin'd  henpor.  Those  two 
pfitriai  cli^  mail  and  bird,  hare  been  fauitliar 
friends  for  xmm>  titan  a generation. 

^ lumv  said  that  the  OencVtf*sp  nib  a wiorul 
forijirinnilyv  That  fs  i ruv  a ride/the.  ippst 
striking  ojkeoption  to  whieli  is  tiw  drunk^iik- 
nose  of  eortiiiu  classes  of  w</rLmetr,  The 


OLD  KENSINGTON, 


whieH  lire  lieb&'jriis  n£$\  the  fuslmute  JpowTtyr^-af  least  %Uot*H  n<r  lagging:  It 
;,be  Vtet  firmly^  Hr#  or  thirty  ym^{  Is,  ni  a wont,  fin*  laigk  libwrfy  and  i^tyra- 
t royal,  % wouM-be  royal,  ami  aafntfia:J  lumtluk  bavo  mmlc  t bo  littlo  rfty  Kcenling- 
*ri$  eurne  for  safety,  ffum  DonC’aT-jlv  *o  ehfe  pn>j>ortlo«  xv  ith 
i>.  tba  of  Brunswick  Was  m-ref  more.  )fn^iu>rrtuf  than 

k\  unit  •mdrd/tV^vio^  eiriles,  the  |iW>T-r  "ktsti-  ftoyer  hiorO  d^w'rv1/ig  of  tier  high 

luivn  Always  Whh  them,  a*  other  ciliei  < plane  h>  tit*  f*>Wi  of  flf*  worhl. 


OLD  KENSINGTON, 

',.  ; By  MISS  THACKEKAT.  - '- V-'.’-- '-  . > 

V*;*  v*  -vy ; Vy,  ‘***V  * jis, ?.,*.;  Sp-A^/f: • •*.  >/  *T  * V < ;*  *..>•  ••/  \ v/ 

tuty  rite  iy^dirioTj  rfc  bainM  dumyami  from 

,-r  i ; silent  i<rfi4t  ami  sign*  it  ihrUI$  in  In  lifu  iwnf 

aftund 

Those  ai*  not  bwfc-s  ‘but  living  V^i'o'^-: >u 
thn  rtM’Oea  of  the  frbl  library*  There  ife  a 
?i  $§  - youn^num  uj»  liml  4o W n the  iuir* 

>|  nw  pusaog^.**  young  agannrf, 

,v>  | !w  w}.  a vcorni^3At>iiu  ,de*k;V  Are  ihifcv  tA’ifchig  «xrf. 

tak.  ;j  | iT;  jfe  t^Totx,  of  rnrVf^l  or  at#  thej  yutfjlifiil  ntpiti- 

f *3:  pHytfoniKa  4jfMV.irilauttg  fijion  i)ie  iuiftimwp 

|v£vj  fa  p"  I I>mvm  of  the  wiuLt 


"Oh,  says,  *'I  om  gM  you 

think  I Ava«  nghtv” 

Sight ! Of  co«ir«e  yon  would  hate 
very  wmug  to  do  i>fcher  wi*e,y/  ^ vGwoige, 
its  itHual.  extremely  ifidigUBBt.  u Of  tfim'W 
you  tit#  .right  to  him.  Too  don’t  omi 

fc^  btDa  ; ! cOu  Keos  thM  at-  h glautjoA-v , It 

ods^Uoii.  Foo?  follow!  l<k  is  it 
very  good  liitbwv.  h.ut  not  at  all  worthy  «f 
yitiu  It-  li?  aHog'dhor  prepitfiteropa.  N«v 
Dolly^  »«4d  tlic  young  folJnw,  moUiiig  5 ^yrtn 
ilon’t  know— hoW  shoo  id  f — what  it  in 

— what  1h*r  real  thing  i^.  Nyver  lot  your- 
t^]f  bo  flOi^ivell  Hy  fuiy  Bnwniniftgeto  and 
pmfa>  when  the  i^til  Knh-Fw^r  Btill  tiv  l«* 

fonijil — a gt  *r»  of  the  pnr^t  wator/* 
Goorgvt  gently. 

Dolly  hut  *ht  vrm  only  half  fyGoi- 

Tinwi  by  enmeH!n>*s^,  ( y/ 

U I wonhl  ^Ve.a^  tliitfgtbat  ihis  haSiniit 
hapiioned,^  the  yobrig-  inuvi  wept  ,i% 

Dolly  1 iHtyiioiL  i^dii  aivid  f hut  little  iii  yin -■ 
swer.  Whenv V^orge  moidOtHl  boy  for  bav- 


A'ummUif  AiMier  iw  he  hung  <mtr  the  gou- 
hi)#.  U traM  good  Btilf  *tareht  near  four 
yetixt$  eliL  Tlio  volumes  atokwl  in 
beir  plurc^,  T\f\v  a^>n  row,  line  After  line. 

Vikti n^  iu.Fi  yiie.  distant  corners  of  the 
\;  hero  aM  fiiere  u bnw^a  look  gleiaooit 
%v  ainumt:  forgot  tyti  tiijkr  in  finled  gold, 

^>ka  of  the  ohf  Bible  ©Mnod  to  it# 

^Kd'y-u  :H.»  the  bookft  stoixl  mai>hnh 
■r  ptao4Vj  :..\  Iiriwyn,  ami  ? wopt,  % 

«Ht4  imialuvl  by  the  pnsafug  ge»> 
had  entered  one  by  one,  bring- 
. vhls  and  pliMlng  t#u>m  safe  trpnn 
» tes,  ami  vAiii^biug  ivwa yv  W luit  a niapjK'4t  orm't -And  the  tl)flfU*ont  sum  of  jitig-  jrt 
, bi*I>vl  auil  znwtiey  of  time  arid  space  amltbttvils  duly  enunterrit^J.  I^dlyV  ;0^ 
oil  langna^s.  and  fancisvs  and  /uIUim*  vra*  '.out  ria  • tli*i  Old  b*x>k,  but  In  tlv 

•DV'jre  nml  th^n^tAiiids  a fat  dkfiooacr^  or  It';,  fhe  ’fbrr-ndhu;  ag*  5W 

prophetir  f*r:\mnhir< i.ho interjireG'r of  evhoos  river  uml  iiste.uing  to  IbihcrF  Are  >>,n 

to  other  echoes  So,  from ..etntjary ^ b>  wtorj1  he  lohl  her  uu  Imiger  ^ nht  ^ VHm 

• .. 

oor  t>i  tuMhiig  ym;  at 
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strange.  It  was  ended  forever,  and  yet  it 
would  never  finish  as  long  as  she  lived.  She 
had  thought  no  one  would  ever  care  for  her, 
and  he  had  loved  her,  and  she  had  sent  him 
away ; but  he  had  loved  her.  Had  she  made 
a mistake,  notwithstanding  all  that  George 
was  saying  ? Doily,  loving  the  truth,  loving 
the  right,  trying  for  it  heartily,  in  her  slow, 
circuitous  way,  might  make  mistakes  in  life, 
but  they  would  be  honest  ones,  and  that  is 
as  much  as  any  of  us  can  hope  for,  and  so, 
if  she  strained  at  a gnat  and  swallowed  a 
camel,  it  will  be  forgiven  her.  George’s  op- 
position was  too  vague  to  influence  her. 
When  he  warned  her  against  Henley,  it 
sounded  unreasonable.  Warning!  There 
was  no  need  of  warning.  She  had  said  no 
to  her  cousin.  Already  the  terrace  seemed 
distant  miles  and  miles  off,  hours  and  hours 
ago,  though  she  could  see  it  through  the 
window,  and  the  swans  on  the  river,  and 
the  sunlight  striking  flame  upon  the  water; 
she  could  hardly  realize  that  she  had  been 
there,  and  that  with  a word  and  a hasty 
movement  she  had  sent  Robert  away  of  her 
own  deliberate  will. 

“ Yes,”  said  George,  coming  up  and  bang- 
ing his  hand  down  upon  the  big  book  before 
her ; “ you  were  right,  Dolly.  He  isn’t  half 
good  enough  for  you.  This  is  not  like  the 
feeling  that  I and  Rhoda — ” 

But  Dolly  interrupted  him  almost  angrily. 
“ Not  good  enough ! It  is  because  h6  is  too 
good,  George,  that  I — I am  not — not  worthy 
of  him.” 

It  was  more  than  she  could  bear  to  hear 
George  speaking  so. 

Was  Robert  unhappy  T had  she  used  him 
ill  ? The  thoughts  seemed  to  smite  her  as 
they  passed.  She  began  to  cry  again — fool- 
ish girl! — and  George,  as  he  watched  her 
worthless  tears  dribbling  down  upon  the 
valuable  manuscript,  began  to  think  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  his  sister  had  wished  him 
to  blame  instead  of  approving  of  her  decis- 
ion. He  was  bound  to  sympathize,  since 
she  had  kept  his  secret. 

“ Don’t,  Dolly,”  he  said ; “ you  will  spoil 
the  little  devils  if  you  cry  over  the  book.” 

He  spoke  so  kindly  that  Doily  smiled,  and 
began  to  wipe  her  eyes.  It  was  not  a little 
thing  that  George  should  speak  so  kindly  to 
her  again.  When  she  looked  up  she  saw 
that  he  was  signaling  and  bowing  and  wav- 
ing his  cap  through  the  open  window. 

“ It  is  the  girls.  They  ought  not  to  miss 
our  college  library,”  he  said,  gravely ; and 
then  he  walked  toward  the  door,  to  meet  a 
sound  of  voices  and  a trampling  of  feet. 

As  for  Dorothea,  with  a sudden  shy  im- 
pulse she  escaped,  tears,  handkerchief,  and 
pand  disappeared  into  the  most  distant 
frieof  the  gallery.  Many  footsteps  came 
I ha  up  the  wooden  staircase,  and  Hen- 
communn^s  mingling  with  Miss  Morgan’s 
striking  ex©^ 
ness  of  certain 


“ How  funny  to  see  so  many  books !”  said 
Zo®,  who  was  a very  stupid  girl.  (Clever 
people  generally  make  the  same  remarks 
as  stupid  ones,  only  they  are  in  different 
words.) 

44  What  a delicious  old  place !”  cried  Rhoda, 
coming  in.  She  was  usually  silent,  and  not 
given  to  ecstasies. 

44  Why  didn’t  John  bring  us  here  before  ?” 
said  Cassie.  “ I do  envy  you,  Mr.  George. 
How  nice  to  be  able  to  read  all  these  books !” 

44  I am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  George, 
laughing. 

Meanwhile  Zoe  had  stumped  up  to  the 
desk,  where  the  history  of  the  whole  world 
was  lying  open. 

44  Why,  look  here,”  she  said ; 44  somebody 
has  been  reading,  I do  believe.  How  funny !” 

As  for  Henley,  he  had  already  begun  to 
examine  the  pictures  that  hung  over  every 
niche.  He  did  not  miss  one  of  them  as  he 
walked  quickly  down  the  gallery.  In  the 
last  niche  of  all  he  found  the  picture  he  was 
in  search  of.  It  was  not  that  of  a dignitary 
of  the  church.  It  was  a sweet  face,  with 
brown  crisp  locks,  and  clear  gray  eyes  shin- 
ing from  beneath  a frown.  The  face  changed, 
as  pictures  don’t  change,  when  he  stood  in 
the  arch  of  the  little  recess.  The  pale  cheeks 
glowed,  the  frown  trembled  and  cleared  away. 

She  wondered  if  he  would  speak  to  her  or 
go  away.  Henley  hesitated  for  an  instant, 
and — spoke. 

“ Dolly,  that  was  not  an  answer  you  gave 
me  just  now.  You  did  not  think  that  would 
content  me,  did  you  ?”  he  said ; and  as  he 
looked  at  her  fixedly  her  eyes  fell.  “ Dolly, 
you  do  love  mo  a little  f”  he  cried ; “you  can 
not  send  me  away  t” 

“I  thought  I ought  to  send  you  away,” 
she  faltered,  looking  up  at  last,  and  her 
whole  heart  was  in  her  face.  “Robert,  I 
don’t  know  if  I love  you,  but  I love  you  to 
love  me,”  she  said^  and  her  sweet  voice 
trembled  as  she  spoke. 

He  had  no  misgivings.  “ Dearest  Dolly,” 
he  said,  in  a low  voice,  “ in  future  you  must 
trust  to  me.  I will  take  care  of  you.  You 
need  not  have  been  afraid.  I quite  under- 
stood your  feelings  just  now,  and  I would 
not  urge  you  then.  Now — ” He  did  not 
finish  the  sentence. 

When  Dolly,  the  frigid  maiden,  surren- 
dered, it  was  with  a shy,  reluctant  grace. 
Hers  was  not  a passionate  nature,  but  a lov- 
ing one ; feeling  with  her  was  not  a single 
simple  emotion,  but  a complicated  one  of 
many  impulses : of  self-diffidences,  of  deep, 
deep,  strange  aspirations  that  she  herself 
could  scarcely  understand.  Humility,  a 
woman’s  pride,  the  delight  of  companion- 
ship and  sympathy,  and  of  the  guidance  of 
a stronger  will : a longing  for  better  things. 
All  these  things  were  there.  Ah ! she  would 
try  to  be  worthier  of  him.  It  was  a snow 
and  ice  and  fire  maiden  who  put  her  treni- 
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bliog  hands  into  Roberta,  and  whom  he 
clasped  for  an  instant  in  his  arms. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  party  had  strag- 
gled off  again  to  the  hotel  after  Mrs.  Palmer. 
George  was  to  escort  the  young  ladies,  who 
seemed  determined  to  stay  on  turning  over 
the  manuscripts.  The  unlucky  Zoe  was  bab- 
bling innocently,  knocking  over  stools,  and 
playfully  pulling  Latin  sermons  and  diction- 
aries out  of  their  places  on  the  shelves. 
George,  while  he  made  himself  agreeable  in 
his  peculiar  fashion,  was  wondering  what 
was  going  on  at  the  farther  end  of  the  li- 
brary. He  longed  to  tell  Rhoda  and  ask  her 
advice,  but  that  tiresome  Zoe  was  forever 
interrupting.  Was  this  a very  old  book? 
Did  he  like  Greek  or  Latin  best?  She 
thought  it  all  looked  very  stupid.  Wap 
Rhoda  coming  to  the  hotel  to  rest  before 
dinner?  And  so  on.  Rhoda  must  have 
guessed  what  was  in  George’s  mind,  for 
presently  she  started  away  from  the  page 
over  which  she  was  leaning,  and  went  to 
the  window. 

“ Shall  we  go  out  a little  way  ?”  she  said, 
gently.  “ One  would  like  to  be  every  where 
to-day.” 

“Pm  sure  we  have  been  every  where,” 
said  Zpe. 

“ I know  you  are  tired.  I shall  not  allow 
you  to  come,  dear  Zoe,”  said  Rhoda,  affec- 
tionately. “You  must  rest;  I insist  upon 
it.  You  look  quite  worn  out.  Mr.  George, 
will  you  help  me  ?”  and  Rhoda  began  strug- 
gling with  a heavy  chair,  which  she  pulled 
into  the  window.  “And  here  is  a stool,” 
said  Rhoda,  “ for  your  feet.  We  will  come 
back  for  you  directly.  My  head  aches ; I 
want  a little  fresh  air.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  said  Zoe,  doubtfully. 
“Do  I look  tired,  Rhoda?  I am  sure — ” 
But  Rhoda  was  gone  before  she  had  time  to 
say  more.  Zoe  was  not  sure  if  she  was 
pleased  or  not.  It  was  just  like  Rhoda : she 
never  could  understand  what  people  wanted, 
really;  she  was  always  kissing  them  and  get- 
ting them  chairs  out  of  the  way.  No  doubt 
she  meant  to  be  kind.  Rest!  any  body 
could  rest  for  themselves.  What  was  that 
noise  ? “ Who  is  there  ?”  says  Zoe,  out  loud ; 

but  there  was  no  answer.  Yes,  she  wanted 
to  be  with  the  others.  Why  did  they  poke 
her  away  up  here  ? By  leaning  out  of  the 
open  window  she  could  just  see  the  ivy  wall 
and  the  garden  beyond.  There  was  no  one 
left  under  the  tree.  They  were  all  gone : 
just  like  them.  How  was  she  to  find  her 
way  to  the  hotel  ? It  was  all  very  well  for 
Rhoda,  who  had  George  Yanborough  at  her 
beck  and  call ; they  knew  well  enough  she 
had  nobody  to  take  care  of  her,  and  they 
should  have  waited  for  her.  That  was  what 
Zoe  thought.  There  was  that  noise  again, 
and  a murmur,  and  some  one  stirring.  Poor 
Zoe  jumped  up  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth ; 
she  knocked  over  the  stool ; she  stood  pre- 


pared to  fly;  she  heard  some  one  whisper- 
ing ; they  might  be  garroters,  ghosts,  proc- 
tors— horror!  Her  terrors  overpower  her. 
Her  high  heels  clatter  down  the  wooden 
stairs,  out  into  the  sunny,  silent  court,  where 
her  footsteps  echo  as  she  runs — poor  nymph 
flying  from  an  echo ! George  and  Rhoda  are 
walking  quietly  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine 
just  beyond  the  ivy  gate : their  two  shadows 
are  flitting  as  they  go.  John  Morgan  is 
coming  in  at  the  great  entrance.  Zoe  rushes 
up  to  him,  panting  with  her  terror. 

“ Oh,  John,”  she  says,  “ I don’t  know  where 
to  go.  Why  don’t  you  stop  with  me?  I 
was  all  alone,  and — ” 

“Why,  Zoe,  tired  already!  Come  along 
quick  to  the  hotel,”  says  John,  “ or  you  won’t 
get  any  rest  before  dinner.” 

They  caught  up  the  Morgans  on  their 
way,  and  met  Raban,  coming  out  of  Trinity. 
Meanwhile  Robert  and  Dorothea  are  leisure- 
ly following  along  the  street.  Henley  had 
regained  his  composure  by  this  time,  and 
could  meet  the  others  with  perfect  equanim- 
ity. Not  so  his  cousin.  So  many  lights 
were  coming  and  going  in  her  face,  so  many 
looks  and  apparitions,  that  Robert  thought 
every  one  must  guess  what  had  happened, 
as  they  came  into  the  common  sitting-room, 
where  some  five -o’clock  tea  was  spread. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  true  than  that 
people  don’t  see  the  great  facts  that  are 
starting  before  their  very  eyes,  so  busy  are 
they  with  the  details  of  life.  Mrs.  Palmer 
w as  trying  to  disentangle  the  silk  strings  of 
her  bag  as  they  came  in  (she  had  a fancy  for 
carrying  a bag),  and  she  did  not  observe  her 
daughter’s  emotion. 

Then  came  a clatter  of  five-o’clock  tea- 
cups at  the  hotel ; of  young  men  coming  and 
going,  or  waiting  to  escort  them  according 
to  the  kindly  college  fashion.  Dolly  was 
not  sorry  that  she  could  find  no  opportunity 
to  speak  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Palmer’s  feel- 
ings were  not  to  be  trifled  with ; and  Dolly, 
in  her  agitation,  scarcely  felt  strong  enough 
to  bear  a scene.  Robert  staid  for  a few  min- 
utes, rang  the  bell  for  hot  water,  helped  to 
move  a horse-hair  sofa,  to  open  the  window. 

What  foolish  little  memories  Dolly  treas- 
ured up  in  after-life  of  tea-making  and  tea- 
talking!  Poor  child!  her  memories  were 
not  so  very  many ; but  nothing  is  small  and 
nothing  is  great  at  times. 

Frank  Raban  stood  a little  apart  talking 
to  Rhoda,  whose  wonderful  liquid  eyes  were 
steadily  fixed  upon  him.  George,  on  the 
sofa  by  his  mother,  was  alternately  biting 
his  lips,  frowning  at  Dolly  over  her  tea  and 
love-making,  and  at  Rhoda  and  her  com- 
panion. 

“ Darling  George,  can  not  you  keep  your 
feet  still  ?”  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  “ Are  you  go- 
ing, Mr.  Raban?  Shall  we  not  see  you 
again  ?” 

“ I shall  have  the  honor  of  meeting  you  at 
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dinner,”  said  Raban,  stiffly.  “ I would  come 
and  show  you  the  way,  but  Mr.  Henley  has 
promised  to  see  you  safe.” 

Every  one  seemed  coming  into  the  room 
at  once,  drinking  tea,  going  away.  There 
seemed  two  or  three  Georges:  there  were 
certainly  two  Dorotheas  present.  Henley 
only  was  composed  enough  for  them  all,  and  j 
twice  prevented  his  cousin  from  pouring  all 
the  sugar  into  the  milk  jug. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  was  a 
plateful  of  flowers,  arranged  by  the  waiter. 
Robert  took  out  a little  sprig  of  verbena, 
which  he  gave  to  Dorothea.  She  stuck  it 
in  her  girdle,  and  put  it  away,  when  she  got 
home,  between  the  leaves  of  her  prayer-book, 
where  it  still  lies,  in  memory  of  the  past,  a 
dried-up  twig  that  was  once  green  and  sweet. 
Rhoda,  after  Raban  had  left  her,  came  up 
with  her  tea-cup,  and,  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  do,  began  pulling  the  remaining 
flowers  out  of  the  dish. 

“ I can’t  bear  to  see  flowers  so  badly  used,” 
said  Rhoda,  piling  up  the  sand  with  her 
quick,  clever  fingers.  “George,  will  you 
give  me  some  water?” 

In  a few  minutes  the  ugly  flat  dishful  be- 
gan to  bloom  quite  freshly. 

“ That  is  very  nicely  done,”  George  said, 
sarcastically.  “ Why  didn’t  you  get  Raban 
to  help  you  to  arrange  the  flowers,  Rhoda, 
before  he  left  ?” 

“We  were  talking,  and  I didn’t  like  to 
interrupt  him,”  said  Rhoda.  “I  was  asking 
liim  all  about  political  economy.” 

George’s  ugly  face  flushed. 

“ Are  you  satisfied  that  the  supply  of  ad- 
miration equals  the  demand  ?”  said  George. 

“George,  how  can  you  talk  so?”  says 
Rhoda. 

An  hour  later  they  were  all  straggling 
down  the  narrow  cross  streets  that  led  to 
the  college  again. 

Dolly  came,  walking  shyly  by  her  lover’s 
side.  Mrs.  Palmer  leaned  heavily  upon  John 
Morgan’s  arm.  Every  moment  she  dropped 
her  long  dress,  and  had  to  wait  to  gather  the 
folds  together.  Surely  the  twilight  of  that 
summer’s  day  was  the  sweetest  twilight  that 
Dolly  had  ever  set  eyes  upon.  It  came 
creeping  from  the  fields  beyond  the  river, 
from  alley  to  alley,  from  one  college  to  an- 
other. It  seemed  to  the  excited  girl  like  a 
soft  tranquilizing  veil  let  down  upon  the 
agitations  and  excitements  of  the  day.  She 
watched  it  growing  in  the  old  hall,  where 
she  presently  sat  at  the  cross-table  under 
the  very  glance  of  the  ubiquitous  Fundator , 
who  was  again  present,  in  his  frill  and  short 
clonk,  between  the  two  deep-cut  windows. 

The  long  table  crossed  the  hall,  with  a 
stately  decoration  of  gold  and  silver  cups  all 
down  the  centre;  there  were  oaken  beams 
overhead,  old  college  servants  in  attendance. 
The  great  silver  tankards  went  round  brim- 
ming with  claret  and  hock,  and  with  strag- 


gling stems  of  burrage  floating  on  fragrant 
seas. 

By  what  unlucky  chance  did  it  happen 
that  some  one  had  written  out  the  names  of 
the  guests,  each  in  their  place,  and  that  Dol- 
ly found  a strange  young  don  on  one  side  of 
her  plate,  and  Raban  on  the  other  t Henley 
I did  not  wish  to  excite  remark,  and  subsided 
into  the  place  appointed  for  him,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  not  to  sit  where  he  chose. 

“ Drink,  Dolly,”  said  George,  w ho  was  sit- 
ting opposite  to  her ; “ let  us  drink  a toast.” 

“ What  shall  I drink  f’  asked  Dolly. 

“ Shall  wTe  drink  a toast  to  fortune  ?”  said 
George,  leaning  forward. 

“ 1 shall  drink  to  the  new  inspector  of 
colleges  at  Boggleywollah,”  says  John  Mor- 
gan, heartily. 

Dolly  raised  her  eyes  shyly  as  she  put  her 
lips  to  the  enormous  tankard  and  sipped  a 
health. 

As  for  Raban,  he  did  not  drink  the  toast, 
although  he  must  have  guessed  something 
of  what  had  happened.  He  never  spoke  to 
Dolly,  though  he  duly  attended  to  her  wants, 
and  handed  bread  and  salt  and  silver  flag- 
ons and  fruit  and  gold  spoons ; still  he  nev- 
er spoke.  She  was  conscious  that  he  was 
watching  her.  In  some  strange  way  the  dis- 
like and  mistrust  he  felt  for  Henley  seemed 
reflected  upon  poor  Dorothea  again.  Why 
had  she  been  flirting  and  talking  to  that 
man?  She,  of  all  women,  Robert  Henley, 
of  all  men,  thought  Raban,  as  he  handed  her 
a pear.  Mrs.  Palmer  looked  at  Dorothea 
more  than  once  during  dinner.  The  girl  had 
two  burning  cheeks ; she  did  not  eat ; she 
scarcely  answered  the  young  don  when  she 
was  spoken  to  by  him:  but  once  Henley 
leaned  forw  ard  and  said  something,  then  she 
looked  up  quickly.  Stoicism  is,  after  all, 
but  a relic  of  barbarous  times,  and  may  be 
greatly  Overrated. 

Dolly  had  not  yet  grown  so  used  to  her 
thick-coming  experience  that  she  could  al- 
ways look  cold  when  she  was  moved,  dull 
when  she  was  troubled,  indifferent  when  her 
whole  heart  was  in  a moment’s  decision. 
Later  it  all  came  easier  to  her,  as  it  does  to 
most  of  us.  As  the  ladies  left  the  dining- 
room Henley  got  up  to  let  them  out,  and 
made  a little  sign  to  Dolly  to  wait  behind. 
Being  in  a yielding  mood,  she  lingered  a min- 
ute in  the  anteroom,  looking  for  her  cloak, 
and  allowed  the  others  to  pass  on.  Henley 
had  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  come 
out,  and  seemed  to  be  searching  too.  It  was 
very  dark  in  the  anteroom,  of  which  the  twi- 
light windows  were  small  and  screened  by 
green  plants.  While  her  aunt  was  being 
draped  in  burnooses  by  Rhoda,  and  Mrs. 

| Morgan’s  broad  back  was  turned  upon  them, 
Dorothea  waited  for  an  instant,  and  said, 

“ What  is  it,  Robert  ?”  looking  up  with  her 
doubtful,  yet  kindly  glance. 

“ Dear  Dorothea,  I wanted  to  make  sure  it 
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was  all  true,”  said  Robert,  with  one  of  the 
few  touches  of  romance  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  all  his  well-considered  exist- 
ence. “I  began  to  think  it  was  a dream, 
and  I thought  I should  like  to  ask  you.” 

“ Whether  it  is  all  a dream  f”  said  Dolly, 
almost  sadly.  “ It  is  not  I who  can  answer 
that  question ; but  you  see,”  she  added,  smil- 
ing, “ that  I have  begun  to  do  as  you  tell  me. 
They  will  think  I am  lost.”  And  she  sprang 
away,  with  a little  wave  of  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

GOOD-NIGHT. 

“ Good-night,  dearest  Dolly,”  whispered 
Henley,  as  they  all  stood  waiting  for  their 
train  in  the  crowded  station.  “ You  can  tell 
your  mother  as  you  go  home.” 

“ Here,  Dolly ! jump  in,”  cried  John  Mor- 
gan, standing  by  an  open  carriage  - door. 
“ Your  mother  is  calling  you.” 

“I  can’t  come  up  till  Tuesday,”  Henley 
went  on,  in  a low  voice,  “ but  I shall  write  to 
your  mother  to-night.” 

He  helped  her  into  the  dark  carriage ; ev- 
ery body  seemed  to  lean  forward  at  once  and 
say  good-night ; there  was  a whistle,  a guard 
banged  the  door,  Mrs.  Palmer  stretched  her 
long  neck  through  the  window,  but  the  train 
carried  her  off  before  she  could  speak  her 
last  words. 

Dolly  just  saw  Henley  turning  away,  and 
George  under  a lamp-post ; then  they  were 
gone  out  of  the  station  into  the  open  coun- 
try ; wide  and  dim  it  bowed  on  either  side 
into  the  dusk.  The  day  had  come  to  an  end 
— the  most  wonderful  day  in  Dolly’s  life. 
Was  it  a real  day ; was  it  a day  out  of  some- 
body else’s  existence  t As  Dolly  sat  down 
beside  her  mother  she  had  felt  as  if  her  heart 
would  break  with  wonder  and  happiness; 
it  was  not  big  enough  to  hold  the  love  that 
was  her  portion.  He  loved  her!  She  had 
floated  into  some  new  world  where  she  had 
never  been  before ; where  people  had  been 
living  all  their  lives,  thought  Dolly,  and  she 
had  never  even  guessed  at  it. 

Had  her  mother  felt  like  this  I Had  Frank 
Raban’s  poor  young  wife  felt  this  when  he 
married  her  T So  she  wondered,  looking  up 
at  the  clear  evening  sky.  Might  not  death 
itself  be  this,  only  greater  still  and  completer 
— too  complete  for  human  beings!  Dolly 
had  got  her  mother’s  hand  tight  in  hers. 

“My  dear  child,  take  care,  take  care!” 
cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  sharply.  “ My  poor  fin- 
gers are  so  tender,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Dolly’s 
is  such  a grip.  I remember  once  when  the 
Admiral,  with  his  great  driving  gloves — ” 
Her  voice  sank  away,  and  Dolly’s  mamma 
began  telling  John  Morgan  all  about  one 
episode  in  her  life. 

Meanwhile  Dolly  went  on  with  her  spec- 


ulations. How  surprised  Aunt  Sarah  would 
be!  how  surprised  she  was  herself!  Dolly 
had  had  a dream,  like  most  young  maidens, 
formless,  voiceless,  indefinitely  vague,  but 
with  a meaning  to  it  all  the  same,  and  a 
soul ; and  here  was  Robert,  and  the  soul  was 
his,  and  he  loved  her!  “Thanks,  half-way 
up,”  murmured  Mrs.  Palmer  to  a strange  pas- 
senger who  did  not  belong  to  the  party. 

“ Tired,  Zoe  f”  said  John  to  his  sister.  “ A 
little  bit  sleepy,  eh !” 

“Every  body  thinks  I’m  always  tired,” 
said  Zoe,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  “Rhoda 
made  me  rest  ever  so  long  when  I didn’t 
want  to.  She  popped  me  down  on  a stool 
in  that  stupid  old  library,  and  said  I looked 
quite  worn  out,  and  then  she  was  off*  in  a 
minute,  and  I had  to  wait,  oh ! ever  so  long, 
and  I was  frightened  by  noises.” 

“ Poor  Zoe !”  said  John,  laughing. 

“ It  was  too  bad  of  her ; and  then  they  all 
kept  leaving  me  behind,”  continued  Zoe, 
growing  more  and  more  miserable ; “ and 
now  you  say  it  has  been  too  much  for  me : I 
am  sure  I wouldn’t  have  missed  coining  for 
any  thing.” 

“Next  time  we  go  any  where  you  keep 
with  me,  Zoe,”  said  John,  good-humoredly, 
“ and  you  slia’n’t  be  left  behind.” 

“I  think  we  are  all  tired,”  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  languidly,  “and  we  shall  be  thank- 
ful to  get  home.  Dolly,  my  darling,  you 
don’t  speak ; are  you  quite  w orn  out  too  ?” 

Dolly  looked  out  from  her  dreams  with  a 
glance  of  so  much  life  and  sweetness  in  her 
bright  face — even  the  dim  lamp-light  could 
not  hide  her  happy  looks — that  her  mother 
was  struck  by  it.  “ You  strange  child,”  she 
said,  “ what  are  you  made  of!  You  look 
brighter  than  when  we  started.” 

•“  Dolly  is  made  of  a capital  stuff  called 
youth  and  good  spirits,”  said  John  Morgan, 
kindly. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  passed  in 
shifting  the  windows  to  Mrs.  Palmer’s  vari- 
ous sensations.  They  all  parted  hurriedly, 
as  people  do  after  a long  day’s  pleasuring, 
only  Dolly  found  time  to  give  Rhoda  a kiss. 
She  felt  more  kindly  toward  her  than  she 
had  done  for  many  a day  past.  Rhoda 
looked  curiously,  and  a little  maliciously, 
into  Dolly’s  face.  But  she  could  not  read 
any  thing  more  than  she  guessed  already 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  greatly  disturbed  to  find 
herself  driving  home  alone  with  Dolly  in 
the  hansom. 

“ I am  afraid  of  cabmen.  I am  not  accus- 
tomed to  them.  John  Morgan  should  have 
come  with  me,”  Mrs.  Palmer  said.  “I  am 
sure  the  Admiral  would  not  approve  of  this! 
Ah!  he  will  be  over.  Dolly,  darling,  ask 
the  man  if  he  is  sober.  Dear  me,  I wish 
Robert  was  here.” 

Dolly,  too,  was  wishing  that  Robert  was 
there  instead  of  herself.  Her  heart  began 
to  beat  as  she  thought  of  what  she  had  to 
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say.  She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Palmer's  pale 
face  in  the  bright  moonlight  through  which 
they  were  driving  homeward,  through  streets 
silver  and  silent  and  transformed.  They 
come  to  the  river  and  cross  the  bridge;  the 
water  is  flowing,  hushed  and  mysterious ; 
the  bridge  throws  a great  shadow  upon  the 
water;  one  barge  is  slowly  passing  under- 
neath the  arch.  The  dim,  distant  crowd 
of  spires,  of  chimneys,  and  slated  roofs  are 
illumined  and  multiplied  by  strange  silver 
lights.  Overhead  a planet  is  burning  and 
sinking  where  the  sun  set  while  they  were 
still  in  the  college  garden.  The  soft  moon- 
wind  comes  sweeping  fresh  into  their  faces, 
and  Dolly  from  this  trance  awakens  to  whis- 
per, “ Mamma,  I have  something  to  tell  you 
— something  that  Robert — •” 

“ He  will  throw  us  over!  I know  he  will!” 
interrupts  Mrs.  Palmer,  as  the  cab  gave  a 
jolt.  “ It  is  quite  unsafe,  Dolly,  without  a 
gentleman.” 

Poor  Dolly  forced  herself  to  go  on.  She 
took  her  mother’s  hand:  “ Dear  mamma, 
don’t  be  afraid.” 

“ He  was  not  sober.  I thought  so  at  the 
time,”  cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  a nervous 
shriek,  as  they  came  off  the  bridge. 

Then  the  cab  went  more  quietly,  and 
Doily  found  words  to  tell  her  news. 

So  the  hansom  drove  on,  carrying  many 
agitations  and  exclamations  along  with  it. 
The  driver  from  his  moon-lit  perch  may  have 
heard  the  sounds  within.  Mrs.  Palmer 
spared  herself  and  Dolly  no  single  emotion. 
She  was  faint ; she  was  hysterical ; she  ral- 
lied ; she  was  overcome.  Why  had  she  not 
been  told  before  ? She  had  known  it  all 
along ; she  had  mentioned  it  to  the  Admiral 
before  her  departure  ; he  had  sneered  at  her 
foolish  dreams.  Dolly  would  never  have  to 
learn  the  bitter  deception  of  some  wasted 
lives.  Cruel  boy ! why  had  he  not  told  her! 
why  so  reserved  ? 

“He  feared  that  it  would  agitate  you,” 
Dolly  said,  feeling  that  Robert  had  been 
right.  “ He  told  me  to  tell  you  now,  dear.” 

“ Dear  fellow,  he  is  so  thoughtful,”  said 
Mrs.  Palmer.  “ Now  he  will  be  my  son, 
Dolly,  my  real  son.  I never  could  have  en- 
dured any  one  of  those  Henley  girls  for  him. 
How  angry  Lady  Henley  will  be.  I warned 
Robert  long  ago  that  she  would  want  him 
for  one  of  them.  Dolly,  you  must  not  be 
married  yet.  You  must  wait  till  the  Ad- 
miral returns.  He  must  give  you  away.” 

When  Dolly  told  her  that  Robert  wanted 
to  be  married  before  he  left  for  India,  Mrs. 
Palmer  said  it  was  preposterous.  He  might 
have  to  sail  any  day — that  Master  told  her 
so ; the  fat  old  gentleman  in  the  white  neck- 
cloth. “ No,  my  Dolly,  we  shall  have  you 
till  Robert  comes  back.  Let  the  man  keep 
the  shilling  for  his  own  use.” 

They  had  reached  the  turnpike  by  this 
time,  with  its  friendly  beacon-fire  burning, 
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; and  the  red-faced  man  had  come  out  with 
three  pennies  ready  in  his  hand.  Then  by 
dark  trees,  rustling  behind  the  walls  of  th t 
old  gardens,  past  the  palace  avenue  gates, 
where  the  sentry  was  pacing,  with  the  stan- 
shining  over  his  head,  they  come  to  the  ivy 
gate  at  home,  and  with  its  lamp  burning 
red  in  the  moonlight.  Marker  opened  the 
door  before  they  had  time  to  ring. 

“ Softly,  my  dear,”  said  Marker  to  Dolly, 
in  a sort  of  whisper.  “ My  lady  is  asleep ; 
she  has  not  been  well,  and — ” 

“Not  well!”  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  “How 
fortunate  she  did  not  come.  Wbat  should 
we  have  done  with  her?  I am  quite  worn 
out,  Marker ; we  have  had  a long  day.  Let 
Julie  make  me  a cup  of  coffee,  and  bring  ir 
up  to  my  room.  Good-night,  my  precious 
Dolly.  Don’t  speak  to  me,  or  I shall 
scream.” 

“ Marker,  is  Annt  Sarah  ill  V7  said  Dolly, 
anxious,  she  knew  not  why, 

“ Don’t  be  frightened,  my  dear,”  said 
Marker ; “it  is  nothing — that  is,  the  doctor 
says  she  only  wants  rest.” 

Dolly  went  up  to  her  own  room,  flitting 
carefully  along  the  passage,  and  shading  her 
light.  Lady  Sarah’s  door  was  closed.  Mra. 
Palmer  w ras  safe  for  the  night,  with  Julie  in 
attendance.  Dolly  could  hear  their  voices 
as  she  went  by.  In  her  own  little  room  afl 
was  in  order,  and  cool  and  straight  for  her 
coming.  The  window  was  open ; the  moon- 
light fell  upon  her  little  bed,  where  she  had 
dreamed  so  many  peaceful  dreams,  and  Dolly 
set  her  light  on  the  window-seat  and  stood 
looking  out.  She  was  half  radiant  still- 
half  saddened.  All  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  that  long,  eventful  day  were  passing  be- 
fore her  still,  riugiug,  dazzling,  repeating 
themselves  on  the  darkness Was  it  pos- 

sible that  he  loved  her — that  she  lpved  himf 
The  trees  rustled,  the  familiar  strokes  of  the 
church  clock  came  striking  twelve,  swing- 
ing through  darkness  into  silence.  “ Do  I 
love  him  T I think  so,”  said  Dolly  to  her- 
self. “ I hope  so.”  And  with  an  honest 
heart  she  told  herself  that  all  should  be 
well.  Then  she  wondered  if  she  should 
sleep  that  night ; she  seemed  to  be  living 
over  every  single  bit  of  her  life  at  once. 
She  longed  to  tell  Aunt  Sarah  her  wonderful 
story.  A daddy-longlegs  sailed  in  at  the 
open  window,  and  Dolly  moved  the  light  to 
save  its  straggling  legs ; a little  wind  came 
blowing  in,  and  then  Dolly  thought  she 
heard  a sound  as  of  a door  below  opening 
softly.  Wras  her  aunt  awake  and  stirring* 
She  caught  up  the  light  and  crept  down  to 
see.  She  could  hear  Julie  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
still  discoursing. 

There  is  something  sacred  about  a sick- 
room at  times.  It  seems  like  holy  ground 
to  people  coming  in  suddenly  out  of  the  tur* 
moil  and  emotion  of  life.  Dolly’s  excite- 
ment was  hushed  as  she  entered  and  s avr 
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Lady  Sarah  lying  quietly  stretched  out 
asleep  upon  a sofa.  It  had  been  wheeled  to 
the  window,  which  was  wide  open.  The 
curtain  was  flapping ; all  the  medicine  bot- 
tles stood  in  rows  on  the  table  and  along 
the  shelves.  There  lay  Sarah,  with  her 
gray  hair  smoothed  over  her  brown  face, 
very  still  and  sleeping  peacefully — as  peace- 
fully as  if  she  was  young  still,  and  loved, 
and  happy,  with  life  before  her;  though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  people  whose  life  is  near- 
ly over  have  more  right  to  sleep  at  peace 
than  those  who  have  got  to  encounter  they 
know  not  what  trials  and  troubles — strug- 
gles with  others,  and,  most  deadly  of  all, 
with  that  terrible  shadow  of  self  that  rises 
with  fresh  might,  striking  with  so  sure  an 
aim.  What  does  t-lie  mystery  mean  f Who 
is  the  familiar  enemy  that  our  spirit  is  set 
to  overcome  and  to  struggle  with  all*  the 
night  until  the  dawn  f There  lay  poor  Sa- 
rah’s life-adversary,  then,  nearly  worn,  near- 
ly overcome,  sleeping  and  resting  while  the 
spirit  wras  traveling  I know  not  to  what 
peaceful  regions. 

Dolly  crept  in  and  closed  the  door.  Lady 
Sarah  never  stirred.  A long  time  seemed  to 
pass.  The  wind  rose  again,  the  curtain 
flapped,  and  the  light  flickered,  and  time 
seemed  creeping  slowly  and  more  slowly  to 
the  tune  of  the  sleeping  woman’s  languid 
breath.  It  was  a strange  ending  the  long, 
glittering  day,  but  at  last  a flush  came  into 
Sarah  Francis’s  cheeks,  and  she  opened  her 

eyes A strange  new  something  was  in 

that  placid  face — a look.  What  is  it,  that 
first  look  of  change  and  blur  in  features 
that  have  melted  so  tranquilly  before  us 
from  youth  to  middle  age,  or  from  middle 
age  to  ago,  modulating  imperceptibly  f The 
light  of  Dolly’s  own  heart  was  too  dazzling 
for  her  to  be  in  a very  observant  mood  just 
then. 

“ Is  that  my  Dolly  f ’ said  the  sick  woman. 

Dolly  sprang  forward.  “ Oh ! I am  so  glad 
you  are  awake,”  said  the  girl.  “ Dear  Aunt 
Sarah,  has  your  sleep  done  you  good  1 Are 
you  better  f Can  you  listen  to  something  t 
Can  you  guess  ?”  And  she  knelt  down  so  as 
to  bring  her  face  on  a level  with  the  other ; 
but  she  couldn’t  see  it  very  plainly  for  a 
dazzle  between  them.  Robert  says  he 
loves  me ; and,  indeed,  if  he  loves  me,  I must 
love  him,”  Dolly  whispered;  and  her  face 
fell  hidden  against  the  pillow,  and  the  mist 
turned  to  haze.  Some  bird  in  the  garden 
outside  began  to  whistle  in  its  sleep.  A be- 
lated clock  struck  something  a long  way  off, 
and  then  all  w7as  silence  and  darkness  again. 

Lady  Sarah  held  Dolly  close  to  her,  as  the 
girl  knelt  beside  her. 

“ Do  you  care  for  him  t Is  it  possible  f” 
said  Lady  Sarah,  bewildered. 

Dolly  was  hurt  by  the  doubt.  u Indeed  I 
do,”  she  answered,  beginning  to  cry  once 
more  from  fatigue  and  excitement. 


One  of  the  two  women  in  that  midnight 
room  was  yonng,  with  the  new  kindling 
genius  of  love  in  her  heart,  and  she  was 
weeping ; the  other  was  old,  with  the  first 
knell  of  death  ringing  in  her  ear,  but  when 
Dolly  looked  up  at  last  she  saw  that  her 
aunt  wras  smiling  very  tenderly.  Lady  Sa- 
rah smiled,  but  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak.  She  had  awakened  startled,  but 
in  a minute  she  had  realized  it  all.  She  had 
felt  all  along  that  this  must  be.  She  had 
not  wished  for  it,  but  it  was  come.  It  was 
not  only  of  Dolly  and  of  Robert  that  Lady 
Sarah  thought  that  night;  other  ghosts 
came  into  the  room  and  stood  before  her. 
And  then  came  every  day,  very  real,  into 
into  this  dream-world — Marker,  with  a bed- 
chamber candlestick,  walking  straight  into 
conflicting  emotions,  and  indignant  with 
Miss  Dolly  for  disturbing  her  mistress.  She 
had  been  shutting  up,  and  seeing  to  Mrs. 
Palmer’s  coffee.  She  was  scarcely  mollified 
by  the  great  news.  Lady  Sarah  was  awake ; 
Dolly  had  awakened  her. 

“ Let  people  marry  who  they  like,”  said 
Marker;  “but  don’t  let  them  come  chatter- 
ing and  disturbing  at  this  time  o’  night  when 
they  should  ’a  known  better.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GOOD  - MORNING. 

Dolly  passed  through  the  sleeping  house, 
crept  by  the  doors,  slid  down  the  creaking 
stairs  into  the  hall.  The  shutters  were  un- 
opened as  yet,  the  dawning  day  was  boltod 
out,  and  the  place  was  dark  and  scattered 
over  with  the  shreds  of  the  day  before.  The 
newspaper  lying  on  the  hall  table,  the  pieces 
of  string  upou  the  ground,  a crumpled  letter, 
and  the  long  brown  paper  coffin  in  which 
the  silk  for  her  new  gown  had  come  home 
the  night  before.  Each  day  scatters  its 
dust  as  it  hurries  by,  and  leaves  its  broken 
ends  and  scraps  for  the  coming  hours  to  col- 
lect and  sort  away,  dust  of  mind,  and  dust 
of  matter.  The  great  kaleidoscope  of  the 
world  turns  round  once  in  its  twenty-four 
hours;  the  patterns  and  combinations  shift 
and  change  and  disperse  into  new  combina- 
tions. Perhaps  some  of  us  may  think  that 
with  each  tutn  the  fragments  are  shaken  up 
and  mixed  and  broken  away  more  and  more, 
until  only  an  undistinguishable  uniform  daz- 
zle remains  in  place  of  the  beautiful  blue  and 
red  and  golden  stars  and  wheels  that  de- 
lighted, our  youth. 

Dorothea  gave  a cautious  pull  to  the  bolt 
of  the  outer  door  and  opened  it,  letting  a 
sudden  sweet  chill  rush  of  light  and  fresh 
air  into  the  closed  house,  where  they  had 
all  been  asleep  through  the  night.  What  a 
morning!  All  her  sudden  fears  seem  light- 
ened, and  she  jumped  across  the  step  on  to 
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know  to  what  distant  blue  realms  in  the 
vault  overhead. 

She  stopped  to  look  at  a couple  of  snails 
creeping  up  among  the  nails  in  the.  wall,  I 
think  who  then  practiced  a little  mazourka 
along  the  straight  garden  walk.  She  theu 
took  off  her  hat,  and  stopped  to  pin  back 
sprue  of  the  russet  of  which  I have  spoken, 
then  she  looked  up  again  and  drew  a great 
breath  ; and  theu,  passing  the  green  beech 


the  gravel-walk,  and  looked  up  and  round 
and  about.  Dark  green,  gold,  glistening 
bricks,  slanting  lights,  and  sweet  tremulous 
shadows ; the  many  crowding  house-roofs 
and  tree-tops  aflame  in  the  seven -o'clock 
sunshine,  the  hints  flapping  and  flutter- 
ing, the  mellow  old  church-clock  striking 
seven : the  strokes  come  iu  solemn  proces- 
sion across  the  High  Street  and  the  old 
brick  - Availed  garden,  and  pass  on  I don't 
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and  the  two  cut  yew-trees,  she  came  to  the 
placid  pond  in  its  stone  basin  at  the  end  of 
the  garden.  There  it  lay  in  its  darkness  and 
light.  There  were  the  gold-fish  wide  awake, 
darting  and  gaping  as  they  rose  to  the  sur-  j 
face ; and  the  water  reflected  the  sky  and  > 
the  laurel  - bushes,  and  the  chipped  stone  I 
edge  of  the  basin.  When  Dorothea  came  J 
and  looked  over  the  brink  she  saw  her  own 
smiling,  disjointed  face  looking  up  at  her. 
It  was  not  so  bright  a face  as  her  own, 
somehow.  It  looked  up  gray  and  sad  from 
out  of  this  trembling,  mystical  looking-glass. 
What  was  it  ? A cloud  passing  overhead,  a 
little,  soft,  fleecy,  white  cloud  bobbing  along, 
and  then  some  birds  flying  by,  and  then  a 
rnstle  among  the  leaves.  It  was  only  a mo- 
ment, daring  which  it  had  seemed  to  her  as 
if  the  throb  of  nature  beat  a little  more 
slowly,  and  as  if  its  rhythm  had  halted  for 
an  instant , and  in  that  moment  the  trouble 
of  the  night  before,  the  doubt  of  herself, 
came  back  to  her  Sometimes  Dorothea  had 
wondered,  as  others  have  done  before  her,  if 
there  is  such  a thing  as  real  happiness  in 
nature.  Do  clouds  love  to  sail  quickly  on 
the  wind  t Are  pools  glad  to  lie  placid,  re- 
fracting the  sunshine  t When  the  trees  rus- 
tle, is  it  just  a chatter  and  a quiver,  or  the 
thrill  of  life  answering  life  t The  thought 
of  a living  nature  without  consciousness  had 
always  seemed  to  her  inexpressibly  sad.  She 
had  sometimes  thought  how  sad  a human  life  ! 
might  be  that  was  just  a human  life,  living  I 
and  working  and  playing,  and  coming  to  an 
end  one  day,  and  falling  to  the  ground  It  j 
was,  in  tmth,  not  very  unlike  the  life  she 
might  have  led  herself,  and  now — now  she 
was  alone  no  longer.  There  was  a meaning 
to  life  now,  for  Henley  loved  her.  She 
thought  this,  and  then,  seeing  a spider’s  web 
suddenly  gleam  with  a long  lightning  flash, 
she  turned  with  another  glad  spring  of  youth 
to  the  light. 

On  the  table  lay  a letter  sealed  and  stamp- 
ed and  addressed,  “Miss  Van  borough,  Church 
House,  Kensington  ” It  was  for  her  There 
was  no  mistaking  it.  Her  first  love-letter 
There  it  lay  in  black  and  in  white,  signed 
and  dated  and  marked  with  a crest.  Robert 
must  have  written  it  the  night  before  after 
they  had  left. 

A few  minutes  ago,  In  the  fresh  morning 
air,  it  had  all  seemed  like  a dream  of  the 
night;  here  were  tangible  signs  and  won- 
ders to  recall  her  to  her  allegiance 

Dolly  took  it  up  shyly,  this  first  love-let- 
ter, come  safe  into  her  hauds  from  the  hands 
which  had  dispatched  it.  She  was  still  stand- 
ing reading  it  in  the  window  when  Lady  Sa- 
rah, who  had  made  an  effort,  came  in,  lean- 
ing on  Marker’s  arm.  The  girl  was  absorb- 
ed; her  pretty  brown  curly  head  was  bent 
in  the  ivy-light  that  dazzled  through  the 
leaves;  she  heard  nothing  except  the  new 
voice  speaking  to  her ; she  saw  no  one  ex- 


cept that  invisible  presence  which  was  so 
vividly  before  her.  This  was  the  letter : 

“ My  dearest  Dora,— I write  yon  one  line,  which 
will,  I hope,  reach  you  in  the  morning.  You  are  gone, 
and  already  I wish  you  back  again.  Your  sweetness, 
your  trust  in  me,  have  quite  overpowered  me.  I long 
to  prove  to  you  that  1 am  all  you  believed  me,  and 
worthy  of  your  choice.  Do  not  fear  to  trust  your  hap- 
piness to  me.  I have  carefully  studied  your  character. 

I know  you  even  better  than  you  know  yourself ; and 
when  you  hesitated  I could  appreciate  your  motives. 

I feel  convinced  that  we  have  acted  for  the  best.  I 
would  say  more,  hut  I must  write  to  your  mother  and 
to  Lady  Sarah  by  to-night’s  post  Write  to  me  fully 
and  without  reserve.  Ever  yours,  dearest  Dora, 

“R  V.H.” 

Inside  Dolly’s  letter  was  a second  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Lady  Sarah  Francis,  sealed 
and  addressed  in  the  same  legible  hand.  This 
was  not  a love-letter , nobody  could  reason 
ably  be  expected  to  send  two  by  the  same 
post. 

“ My  drab  Lady  Sarah,— Dora  will  have  informed 
you  of  w'hat  has  occurred;  and  I feel  that  I must  not 
delay  expressing  to  you  how  sincerely  I trust  that  you 
[ will  not  disapprove  of  the  step  we  have  taken.  Al- 
; though  my  appointment  ib  not  a very  lucrative  one, 
the  salary  is  increasing , and  I shall  make  a point  of 
insuring  my  life  before  leaving  England,  for  our  dear 
girl’s  benefit.  1 do  not  know  whether  Dorothea  is  her- 
! self  entitled  to  any  of  her  father’s  fortune,  or  whether 
it  has  been  settled  upon  George ; perhaps  you  would 
kindly  inform  me  upon  this  point,  as  I am  most  anx- 
i ious  not  to  overstep  the  line  of  prudence,  and  my 
| future  arrangements  must  greatly  depend  upon  ray 
means.  You  will  have  heard  of  my  appointment  to 
the  presidency  of  the  College  of  Boggleywollah.  India 
is  a long  way  off,  but  tipie  soon  passes  to  those  who 
are  able  to  make  good  use  of  it;  and  I trust  that  in 
the  happiness  of  one  so  justly  dear  to  you,  you  will 
find  consolation  for  her  absence.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Lady  Sarah,  very  truly  yours,  R Henley.” 

“P.S.—  My  widow  would  he  entitled  to  a pension 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Fund.” 

This  was  what  Dolly,  with  so  much  agi- 
tation, put  into  her  aunt’s  hand,  watching 
her  face  anxiously  as  she  read  it. 

“ May  I read  it  ?”  said  Dolly. 

, “It  is  only  business,”  said  Lady  Sarah, 
crumpling  it  np,  aud  Dolly  turned  away 
disappointed,  and  began  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

It  was  a very  agitated  breakfast,  happy 
and  shy  and  rather  silent,  though  so  much 
had  to  be  said 

Mrs  Palmer  came  drifting  in,  to  their  sur 
prise,  before  breakfast  was  over,  in  a beau 
tiful  white  wrapper  with  satin  bows  She 
also  bad  received  a letter.  She  embraced 
Dolly  and  Lady  Sarah. 

“Well,  what  do  you  say  to  our  news, 
Sarah  f I have  heard  from  our  dear  Robert,” 
said  she.  “ Yon  may  read  his  letter — both 
of  you  Sarah,  I am  sorry  to  hear  you  have 
been  ailing  If  it  would  not  be  giving  too 
j much  trouble — I have  been  so  upset  by  all 
this  agitation — I should  prefer  coffee  this 
morning.  I was  quite  frightened  about 
myself  last  night,  Dolly,  after  I left  you 

| Dear  me,  what  memories  come  back  to 

one.  Do  you  remember  our  marriage,  Sarah, 
and—” 
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“ Pray  ring  again,  Dolly,”  said  Lady  Sarah, 
abruptly;  and  she  went  to  the  door  and 
called  Marker,  shrilly  and  impatient. 

“ There  is  no  one  but  me,”  says  Mrs.  Palm- 
er, pulling  out  her  frills  with  a deep  sigh, 
“who  cares  for  those  old  stories.  The  Ad* 
miral  can  not  endure  them.” 

Dolly’s  cup  of  happiness,  so  foil  before, 
seemed  overflowing  now;  it  spread  and 
spread.  Happiness,  like  sorrow,  overflows 
into  other  cups  besides  our  own.  John 
Morgan  looked  in  opportunely  to  hear  the 
news,  and  to  ask  how  they  all  were;  his 
hearty  congratulations  came  with  a grateful 
sense  of  relief.  Dolly  longed  for  sympathy 
in  her  happiness.  She  was  glad  to  be  a little 
stunned  by  the  cheerful  view  he  took  of 
what  must  be  so  sad  as  well  as  so  sweet. 
The  news  spread  rapidly. 

Old  Sam  came  up  with  a shining  face,  and 
set  down  the  copper  coal  scuttle  the  better 
to  express  his  good  wishes  Eliza  T wells 
tumbled  down  the  kitchen  stairs  with  a 
great  clatter  from  sheer  excitement ; and 
when  Marker,  relenting,  came  up  iu  her  big 
flowing  apron  for  orders,  her  round  face  was 
rippling  with  smiles. 

“God  bless  you  kindly,  Miss  Dolly,  my 
dear,”  eaid  the  good  old  woman,  giving  her 
a kiss  on  each  cheek.  “ I never  took  up 
with  a husband  myself,  but  I don’t  blame 
ye.  It  is  well  to  have  some  one  to  speak 
our  mind  to.  And  did  he  give  you  a ring, 
my  dear  ?” 

Dolly  laughed  and  held  up  her  two  hands. 

“No  ring,  Marker.  I don’t  like  rings.  I 
wish  one  could  be  married  without  one.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  dearie,”  said  Marker, 
gravely. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LOVE  LANE  FROM  KENSINGTON  TO  FULHAM. 

Robert  came  up  to  town  on  the  Tuesday, 
as  he  had  promised  Dolly  as  he  came  along. 
He  told  himself  that  he  had  deserved  some 
reward  for  his  patience  in  waiting-  He  had 
resisted  many  a sentimental  impulse,  not 
wishing  to  distract  his  mind  until  the  sum- 
mer term  was  over.  He  might  almost  have 
trusted  himself  to  propose  at  Easter,  and  to 
go  on  calmly  with  his  papers,  for  he  was 
not  like  George,  whose  wandering  attention 
seemed  distracted  by  every  passing  emotion 
Robert’s  stiff  black  face  melted  a little  as 
he  indulged  in  a lover-like  dream.  He  saw 
Dolly  as  she  .would  be  one  day,  ruling  his 
household,  welcoming  his  guests,  admired 
by  them  all.  Henley  hid  too  good  taste  to 
like  a stupid  woman.  Nothing  would  ever 
have  induced  him  to  think  of  a plain  one. 
He  wished  for  a certain  amount  of  good- 
breeding and  habit  of  the  world All 

these  qualifications  he  had  discovered  in  his 


cousin,  not  to  speak  of  other  prospects  de- 
pending on  her  aunt’s  good  pleasure. 

Old  Sam  opened  the  door,  grinning  his 
congratulations.  Robert  found  Dolly  sitting 
with  her  mother  on  the  terrace.  Philippa 
jumped  up  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him 
too  with  effusion. 

“ We  were  expecting  you,”  she  said  “ I 
have  much  to  say  to  you.  Come  with  me." 
And  clasping  her  hands  upon  his  arm  she 
would  have  immediately  drawn  him  away 
into  the  house  if  Robert  had  not  said,  with 
some  slight  embarrassment,  “ Presently,  my 
dear  aunt,  I shall  be  quite  at  your  service : 
but  I have  not  yet  spoken  to  Dolly  ” Dolly 
did  not  move,  but  waited  for  Robert  to  come 
to  her , then  she  looked  up  suddenly*. 

Dolly’s  manner  was  charming  in  those 
days — a little  reserved,  but  confident  and 
sympathetic,  a little  abrupt  at  times,  but 
bright  and  melancholy  at  once.  Later  in 
life  some  of  its  shadows  seemed  to  drown 
the  light  in  her  honest  face ; her  mistakes 
made  her  more  shy  and  more  reserved  ; she 
caught  something  of  Henley’s  coldness  of 
manner,  and  was  altered,  so  her  friends 
thought. 

I don’t,  for  my  own  part-,  believe  that 
people  change.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  they  have  many  things  in  them,  many 
emotions  and  passing  moods,  and  as  days 
and  feelings  follow,  each  soul’s  experience 
is  written  down  here  and  there,  and  in  other 
souls,  and  by  signs,  and  by  work  done,  and 
by  work  undone,  and  by  what  is  forgotten, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  remembered,  by  the 
influence  of  to-day,  and  of  the  past  that  is 
not  over.  Perhaps  one  day  we  may  know 
ourselves  at  last,  and  read  our  story  plainly 
written  in  our  own  and  other  people’s  lives. 

Dolly,  in  those  days,  was  young  and  con- 
fident and  undismayed.  It  seems  strange 
to  make  a ment  as  we  do  of  youth,  of  in- 
experience, of  hardness  of  heart.  Her  un- 
troubled young  spirit  had  little  sympathy 
for  others  more  weary  and  wayworn.  She 
loved,  but  without  sympathy ; but  all  the 
same  the  brightness  of  her  youth  and  its  un- 
conscious sweetness  spread  and  wanned  and 
comforted  those  upon  whom  its  influence  fell 

Dorothea  Van  borough  was  a woman  of 
many  changing  emotions  and  sentiments; 
frank  to  herself,  doubting  herself  all  the 
while;  diffident  where  she  should  have  been 
bold,  loving  the  right  above  all  things,  and, 
from  very  excess  of  scruples,  troubled  at 
times,  and  hard  to  others  Then  came  re- 
gret and  self-abasement  and  reproach,  how 
bitter  none  can  tell  but  those  who,  like  her, 
have  suffered  from  many  and  complicated 
emotions — trusting,  mistrusting,  longing  for 
truth,  and,  from  this  very  longing,  failing 
often.  She  loved  because  she  was  young 
and  her  heart  was  tender  and  humble.  She 
doubted  because  she  was  young  and  because 
the  truth  was  in  her,  urging  her  to  do  that 
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which  she  would  not  have  done,  and  to  feel 
the  things  that  she  would  not  haVe  felt. 
But  all  this  was  only  revealed  to  her  later, 
only  it  was  there  from  the  beginning  Dolly 
was  very  shy  and  very  happy  all  these  early 
days. 

Frank  Raban  thought  Dolly  careless,  hard 
in  her  judgment,  spoiled  by  the  love  that  was 
showered  upon  her ; he  thought  she  was  not 
kind  to  Rhoda-  All  this  he  dwelt  upon,  nor 
could  he  forget  her  judgment  upon  himself. 
Poor  Raban  acknowledged  that  for  him  no 
judgment  could  be  too  severe,  and  yet  he 
would  have  loved  Dolly  to  be  pitiful;  al- 
though she  could  now  never  be  any  thing 
to  him — never,  so  long  as  they  both  lived. 
When  the  news  came  of  her  engagement,  it 
was  a pain  to  him  that  he  had  long  expect- 
ed, and  that  he  accepted.  One  failure  in 
life  was  enough.  He  made  no  advance ; he 
watched  her;  he  let  her  go,  foolish  man ! with- 
out a word.  Sometimes  Rhoda  would  talk 
to  him  about  Dolly.  Frank  always  listened. 

“ She  does  not  mean  to  be  cold.  Indeed,  I 
don’t  think  so — I am  so  used  to  her  manner 
that  I do  not  think  of  it,”  Rhoda  would  say. 
“Dear  Dolly  is  full  of  good  and  generous 
impulses-  She  will  make  Robert  Henley  a 
noble  wife,  if  he  only  gives  in  to  her  in  every 
thing.  I would  I were  half  as  good  as  she 
is;  but  she  is  a little  hasty  at  times,  and 
wants  every  oue  to  do  as  she  tells  them  ” 

“And  you  do  as  every  body  tells  you,” 
said  Raban. 

And  to  do  Rhoda  justice,  she  worked  her 
lingers  to  the  bone,  she  walked  to  poor  peo- 
ple’s houses  through  the  rain  and  mud ; she 
was  always  good-tempered,  she  was  a valu- 
able inmate  in  the  household.  Zoe  said  she 
couldn’t  think  how  Rhoda  got  through  half 
what  she  did.  “ Here,  there,  and  every 
where,”  says  Zoe,  in  an  aggrieved  voice, 
“ before  I have  time  to  turn.” 

Notwithstanding  the  engagement,  the  lit- 
tle household  at  Church  House  went  its 
usual  course.  Lady  Sarah  had  followed  her 
own  beaten  ways  so  long  that  she  seemed, 
from  habit,  to  travel  on  whether  or  not  her 
interest  went  with  her.  Those  old  days  are 
almost  forgotten  now,  even  by  the  people 
who  lived  in  them.  With  a strange,  present 
thrill  Dolly  remembers  sometimes,  as  she 
passes  through  the  old  haunts  of  her  early 
youth,  a past  instant  of  time,  a past  state  of 
sentiment,  as  by-gone  as  the  hour  to  which  it 
belonged. 

Passing  by  the  old  busy  corner  of  the 
church  not  long  ago,  Dolly  remembered  how 
she  and  Robert  had  met  Raban  there  one 
day,  just  after  their  news  had  been  made 
public.  He  tried  to  avoid  them,  then 
changed  his  mind  and  came  straight  up  and 
shook  hands,  uttering  his  good  wishes  in  a 
cold,  odd  manner  that  Dolly  thought  almost 
uukind. 

“Iam  afraid  my  good  wishes  can  add  lit- 


tle to  your  happiness,  but  I congratulate 
you,”  he  said  to  Robert.  “ And  I wish  you 
all  happiness,”  he  said  to  Dolly.  And  then 
they  were  all  silent  for  a minute. 

“You  will  come  soon,  won’t  yout”  said 
Dolly,  shyly. 

“Good-by,”  said  Frank  Raban,  walking 
away  very  quickly. 

He  had  meant  to  keep  away,  but  he  came 
just  as  usual  to  Church  House,  and  was  there 
even  more  constantly.  Lady  Sarah  was  glad 
of  his  companionship  for  George,  who  seemed 
in  a very  strange  and  excited  state  of  mind. 

This  summer  of  ’54  was  an  eventful  sum 
mer ; and  while  Dolly  was  living  in  her  own 
youthful  world,  concentrated  in  the  over- 
whelming interests  that  had  como  of  late, 
in  old  and  the  new  ties,  so  hard  to  grasp,  so 
hard  to  loose,  armies  were  marching,  fleets 
were  sailing,  politicians  and  emperors  were 
pondering  upon  the  great  catastrophe  that 
seemed  imminent.  War  had  been  declared ; 
with  it  the  great  fleets  had  come  speeding 
across  the  sea  from  one  horizon  to  another. 
The  events  of  the  day  only  reached  Dolly 
like  echoes  from  a long  way  oft’,  brought  by 
Robert  and  by  George,  printed  in  the  paper. 
Robert  was  no  keen  politician.  He  was  too 
full  of  his  own  new  plans  and  new  career. 
George  was  far  more  excited,  and  of  a more 
fiery  temper.  Frank  Raban  and  George  and 
he  used  to  have  long  and  angry  arguments. 
Raban  maintained  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a mistake,  a surrender  to  popular  outcry. 
George  and  Robert  were  for  fighting  at  any 
price  for  once  they  agreed. 

“ I don’t  see,”  said  George,  “ what  there  is 
in  life  to  make  it  so  preferable  to  any  thing 
else,  to  every  sense  of  honor  and  of  consider- 
ation, of  liberty  of  action.  Life,  to  be  worth 
any  thing,  is  only  a combination  of  all  these 
things ; and  for  one  or  any  of  them  I think 
I should  be  willing  to  give  my  life.” 

“Of  course,  if  it  were  necessary,”  said 
Henley,  “ one  would  do  what  was  expected 
of  one  There  is  my  cousin,  Jonah  Henley, 
joining  his  regiment  next  week.  I confess 
it  is  on  different  grounds  from  you  that  I 
approve  of  this  war.  I do  not  like  to  see 
England  falling  in  the — a — estimation  of 
Europe  - we  can  afford  to  go  to  war.  Rus- 
sia’s pretensions  are  intolerable  ; and,  with 
France  to  assist  us,  I believe  the  govern 
ment  is  thoroughly  justified  in  the  course  it 
is  pursuing.” 

“ I don’t  think  we  are  ready,”  said  Raban, 
in  his  odd,  constrained  voice  “I  don’t 
think  we  are  justified.  We  sit  at  home  and 
write  heroic  newspaper  articles,  and  we 
send  out  poor  fellows  by  rank  and  by  file  to 
be  pounded  at  and  cut  to  mince-meat,  for 
what?  to  defend  a worn-out  remnant  of  a 
past  from  the  inevitable  advance  of  the 
future.  Suppose  we  put  things  back  a hun- 
dred years,  what  good  shall  we  have  done  ?” 

“ But  think  of  our  Overland  Route,”  said 
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Henley ; “ suppose  the  future  should  inter- 
fere with  the  P.  and  O.” 

There  were  green  lanes  in  those  days 
leading  from  the  far  end  of  that  lane  in 
which  Church  House  was  built  to  others 
that  crossed  a wide  and  spreading  country , 
it  is  not  even  yet  quite  overflooded  by  the 
waves  of  brick — that  tide  that  flows  out  in 
long,  strange  furrows,  and  never  ebbs  away. 
Dolly  and  Henley  went  wandering  along 
these  lanes  one  fine  afternoon;  they  were 
going  they  knew  not  where ; into  a land  of 
Canaan,  so  Dolly  thought  it;  green  cab- 
bages, a long,  gleaming  canal,  hawthorn 
hedges,  and  a great  overarched  sky  that 
began  to  turn  red  when  the  sun  set.  Now 
and  then  they  came  to  some  old  house  that 
had  outstood  storms  and  years,  fluttering 
signals  of  distress  in  the  shape  of  old  shirts 
and  clothes  hung  out  to  dry ; in  the  distance 
rose  Kensington  spires  and  steeples ; now 
and  then  a workman  trudged  by  on  his  way 
home ; distant  bells  rang  in  this  wide,  deso- 
late country.  Women  come  tramping  home 
from  their  long  day’s  work  in  the  fields,  and 
look  hard  at  the  handsome  young  couple, 
Dolly  with  cast-down  eyes,  Robert  with  bis 
nose  up  in  the  air.  The  women  trudge 
wearily  home ; the  young  folks  walk  step 
by  step  into  life.  The  birds  cross  the  sky 
in  a sudden  flight;  the  cabbages  grow 
where  they  are  planted. 

They  missed  the  Chelsea  Lane.  Dolly 
should  have  known  the  way,  but  she  was 
absorbed  and  unobservant,  and  those  cross- 
ways  were  a labyrinth  except  for  those  who 
were  well  used  to  them.  They  found  them- 
selves presently  in  the  Old  Brompton  Road, 
with  its  elm-trees  and  old  gable  roofs  dark- 
ening against  the  sunset.  How  sweet  it 
was,  with  red  lights  burning,  people  slowly 
straggling  like  themselves,  and  enjoying  the 
gentle  ease  of  the  twilight  and  of  the  soft 
west  wind.  Dolly  led  Henley  back  by  the 
old  winding  road,  with  its  bends  and  fancies ; 
its  cottages,  within  close-built  walls;  and 
stately  old  houses,  with  iron  scroll-work  on 
their  garden  gates,  and  gardens  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. Then  they  came  to  a rueful  row 
of  bricks  aud  staring  windows.  A young 
couple  stood  side  by  side  against  the  low 
rail  in  front  of  their  home.  Dolly  remem- 
bered this  afterward  $ for  the  sky  was  very 
splendid  just  then,  and  the  young  woman’s 
violet  dress  seemed  to  blaze  with  the  beau- 
tiful light,  as  she  stood  in  her  quaint  little 
garden,  looking  out  across  the  road  to  the 
well-remembered  pond  and  some  fields  be- 
yond. Along  the  distant  line  of  the  plaius 
great  soft  ships  of  vapor  were  floating ; the 
windows  of  the  distant  houses  flashed , the 
pond  looked  all  splendid  aud.  sombre  in  its 
shady  corner  The  evening  seemed  vast  aud 
sweet,  and  Dolly’s  heart  was  full. 

“ Are  you  tired  ?”  said  Robert,  seeing  that 
she  lingered. 


“ Tired T no,”  said  Dorothea.  “I  was 
looking  at  the  sky,  and  wondering  how  it 
would  have  been  if  you  had  gone  away  and 
never — ” She  stopped. 

“Why  think  about  it Y"  said  Robert. 
“ You  would  have  married  somebody  else.  I 
suppose.” 

He  said  it  in  a matter-of-fact  6ort  of  wav. 
and  for  a moment  Dolly’s  eyebrows  seemed 
to  darken  over  her  eyes.  It  wras  a mere 
nothing,  the  passing  shadow  of  a thought. 

“You  are  right,”  said  Dolly,  wistfully. 
“It  is  no  use  thinking  how  unhappy  one 
might  have  been.  Have  you  ever  been  very 
unhappy,  Robert  ?” 

Now  that  she  was  so  happy,  Dolly  seemed 
for  the  first  time,  to  realize  what  sorrow 
might  be. 

“ A certain  young  lady  made  me  very  un- 
happy  one  day  not  long  ago,”  said  Robert, 
“ when  she  tried  to  freeze  me  up  with  a 
snow-ball.” 

This  was  not  what  Dolly  meant:  she  was 
in  earnest,  and  he  answered  her  with  a joke: 
she  wanted  a sign,  aud  no  sign  was  given  to 
her. 

They  had  just  reached  home,  when  Rob- 
ert said,  with  his  hand  on  the  bell : “ This 
has  not  been  unhappy,  has  it,  Dolly?  We 
shall  have  a great  many  more  walks  to- 
gether when  I can  spare  the  time.  But  you 
must  talk  to  me  more,  and  not  be  so  shy, 
dearest.” 

Something  flew  by  as  he  spoke,  and  weut 
fluttering  into  the  ivy. 

“ That  was  a bat,”  said  Dolly,  shrinking, 
while  Robert  stood  shaking  bis  umbrella- 
stick  among  the  ivy  leaves ; but  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 

“ I hope,”  said  Robert,  sentimentally,  "to 
come  and  see  you  constantly  when  this  tom 
is  over.  Then  we  shall  know  more  of  each 
other,  Dora.” 

“ Don’t  we  know  each  other  ?”  asked  Dol- 
ly, with  one  of  her  quick  glances.  “ I think 
I know  you  quite  well,  Robert — better  than 
I know  myself  almost,”  she  added,  with  a 
sigh. 

When  they  came  iuto  the  drawing-room 
the  lamp  was  alight,  aud  George  and  Rhoda 
were  there  with  Lady  Sarah.  George  was 
talking  at  the  very  pitch  of  his  melancholy 
voice,  Lady  Sarah  was  listening  with  a pale, 
fixed  face  like  a person  who  has  made  up 
her  mind. 

Rhoda  was  twirling  her  work  round  and 
round  her  fingers.  She  had  broken  the 
wool,  and  dropped  the  stitches.  It  was  by 
a strong  effort  that  she  sat  so  still. 

“ Here  is  George  announcing  his  inten- 
tions,” said  Lady  Sarah,  as  they  came  in- 
“ Perhaps  you,  Robert,  will  be  able  topre^*1 
good  sense  to  him.” 

“ Oh,  Auut  Sarah !”  Dolly  cried,  springing 

forward ; “ at  last  be  has  told  you Has 

Rhoda  ?” 
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Dolly’s  two  hands  were  clasped  in  excite- 
ment. Lady  Sarah  looked  at  her  in  some 
surprise. 

There  was  a crash,  a scream  from  Rhoda. 
The  flower-glass  had  gone  over  on  the  table 
beside  her,  and  all  the  water  was  running 
about  over  the  carpet. 

“ My  dress — my  Sunday  best  !”  cried  Rho- 
da. “ Lady  Sarah,  I am  so  sorry  ” 

Dolly  bent  over  to  pick  up  the  table,  and 
as  she  did  so,  Rhoda  whispered,  “ Be  silent, 
or  you  will  min  George.” 

“ Ruined  ?”  said  Robert.  “ Your  dress  is 
not  ruined,  Rhoda.  I speak  from  experience, 
for  I wear  a silk  gown  myself  ” 

“ George  says  he  will  not  take  my  living,” 
said  Lady  Sarah.  “He  wishes  to  be-— 
What  do  yon  wish  to  be,  George  t” 

George,  somewhat  confused,  said  he  wished 
to  be  a soldier — any  thing  but  a clergyman 

“ Yon  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to 
be  such  a — that  you  refuse  seven  hundred  a 
yeart”  said  Henley,  stopping  short. 

“Confound  it!”  cried  George;  “ can’t  you 
all  leave  a poor  fellow  in  peace  t”  And  he 
burst  out  of  the  room. 

“Come  here,  Dolly,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
from  a distant  corner  of  the  room ; “ make 
this  foolish  darling  do  as  his  aunt  wishes. 
I am  sure  the  Admiral  would  quite  feel  as  I 
do.” 

“ Seven  hundred  a year,”  said  Lady  Sarah. 
“Wretched  boy!  I shall  sell  the  presenta- 
tion ” 

“ Oh,  Robert !”  said  Dolly ; “ he  is  right  if 
he  can’t  make  up  his  mind.  I know  Aunt 
Sarah  thinks  so.” 

Dolly  could  not  help  being  vexed  with 
Robert.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  said 
that  George  would  regret  his  decision,  and 
went  on  to  talk  of  various  plans  that  he 
himself  had  at  heart,  just  as  if  George  had 
never  existed. 

“I  want  you  to  trust  Dolly  to  me  for  a 
few  days,”  said  he.  “ I want  to  take  her 
down  to  Smokethwaite  with  my  aunt.  She 
must  see  Jonah  before  he  leaves.  They  all 
write,  and  urge  her  coming.” 

Lady  Sarah  agreed,  with  a sigh,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  turned  away 
abruptly  to  hide  them. 

Many  and  many  were  the  tears  she  wiped 
away,  for  fear  Dolly  should  see  them 
George’s  whole  bddy  was  not  so  dear  to  her 
as  Dolly’s  little  finger  She  blamed  herself 
in  vain  afterward,  when  it  was  too  late. 
Sometimes  she  could  hardly  bear  to  see  her 
niece  come  into  the  room  with  her  smiling 
face,  and  she  scarcely  answered  when  the 
sweet  girl’s  voice  came  echoing  and  calling 
about  the  house.  Could  it  be  true  that  it 
was  going,  that  sweet  voice?  Laughing, 
scolding,  chattering,  hour  by  hour — were 
the  many  footsteps  going  too,  and  the  rustle 
of  her  dress,  and  the  look  of  her  happy  eyes  ? 
Was  the  time  already  come  for  Dolly  to  fly 


away  from  the  old  nest  that  had  sheltered 
her  for  so  short  a time  t She  seemed  scarce- 
ly to  have  come — scarcely  to  have  begun  her 
sweet  home  song — and  already  she  was  ea- 
ger to  go ! 

But  Rhoda  had  come  up,  looking  very 
pale,  to  say  good-night.  As  she  said  good- 
by,  Dolly  followed  her  out,  and  tried  to  put 
in  some  little  word  for  George. 

“ Rhoda,  he  has  been  true  to  himself,”  she 
whispered  ; “that  is  best  of  all — is  not  it?” 

“ Let  him  be  true  to  himself,  by  all  means,” 
said  Rhoda. 

She  was  thoroughly  out  of  temper.  Dolly 
had  not  improved  matters  by  talking  about 
them.  George  came  out  of  the  oak  room 
prepared  to  walk  back  with  her. 

“ No,  thank  you,”  said  Rhoda,  trembling 
very  much.  “ I won’t  trouble  you  to  come 
home  with  me.” 

She  was  tying  her  bonnet  and  pinning  on 
her  Bhawl  in  an  agitated  way.  George 
watched  her  in  silence.  When  she  was 
ready  to  go,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“ Good-night,”  he  said. 

“Good-night,”  said  Rhoda,  hurrying  off 
without  looking  up,  and  passing  out  into 
the  street. 

It  was  unbearable.  If  George  loved  her 
he  might  do  as  she  wished.  But  he  would 
sacrifice  nothing — qot  one  fancy.  Her  un 
cle  John  wras  a clergyman.  It  was  a very 
high  calling.  Rhoda  thought  of  the  pretty 
little  parsonage  house,  and  the  church,  and 
the  cottages  all  round  about,  only  waiting 
to  be  done  good  to,  while  the  apples  were 
baking  on  the  trees  and  cakes  in  the  oven, 
all  of  which  good  things  George  had  refused 
— George,  who  did  not  know  one  bit  what 
he  was  doing,  nor  w hat  it  was  to  scrape  and 
starve,  and  live  with  dull,  stinted,  scraping 
people.  She  was  quite  tired  of  it  all.  It 
was  not  a real  life  that  she  led;  it  was  a 
housekeeper’s  situation,  jnst  like  Aunt  Mor- 
gan. She  had  done  her  best,  and  she  had 
earned  a rest,  and  she  would  not  begin  all 
over  again  George  might  be  as  true  as  he 
liked  Rhoda  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  old 
brown  house  in  a silent  passion,  and  gave  a 
sharp  pull  at  the  bell.  Yes,  she  hated  it  all. 
She  was  utterly  tired  of  it  all — of  the  noisy 
home,  of  Aunt  Morgan’s  precepts  and  flan- 
nels. She  could  hear  the  qlink  of  plates  in 
the  dining  room,  where  the  inevitable  entries 
of  cheese  and  cold  meat  wrere  set  out  on  the 
shabby  table-cloth,  where  her  aunt  Morgan 
stood  in  her  black  cap  aud  stiff  brown  curls, 
carving  slice  after  slice  for  the  hungry  curate 

“ Yon  are  late,  Rhoda,”  said  her  aunt.  “ I 
suppose  you  staid  to  late  dinner  with  your 
friends?” 

“ No ; but  I am  not  hungry,”  said  Rhoda. 
shrinking  away. 

“ Why,  Rhoda,  what  is  the  matter  ?”  said 
John,  kindly,  and  he  held  out  his  big  hand 
to  her. 
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“ O TIR  the  fire,  Tabitha,”  commanded  the 

O old  woman.  “ Stir  it  as  if  there  was 
some  life  in  your  limbs.  Listen  how  the 
wind  soughs  across  the  moors.” 

Tabitha  came  to  the  grate  and  did  as  she 
was  bidden,  with  her  usual  meek  obedience, 
but  her  head  drooped  a trifle  more  than 
usual  to-night,  and  her  listless  movements 
roused  her  mother’s  anger.  She  snatched 
the  poker  from  the  silent  little  woman’s 
hands,  and  with  a single  stroke  broke  the 
huge  “ cob”  of  coal  which  had  been  smoul- 
dering and  flickering  all  the  afternoon,  and 
which  now,  failing  to  pieces,  flashed  up  bright 
tongues  of  darting  flame,  and  flung  a light 
in  every  shadowy  corner  of  the  long,  dark 
room. 

“Are  yon  wandering T”  she  said,  in  her 
sharp,  strong  voice.  “ You  might  be.  I 
have  no  patience  with  your  weak  ways.  You 
are  no  Yorkshire  woman,  Tabitha ; you  are 
your  father  all  over.” 

It  was  a fact  worthy  of  note,  because  sig- 
nificant in  itself,  that  Tabitha  made  no  re- 
ply. She  was  used  to  such  speeches;  she 
had  borne  them  all  her  life ; she  had  seen 
her  father  bear  them  day  by  day  until  he 
died.  His  finer  nature  withered,  she  had 
sometimes  dared  to  fancy,  under  their  chill 
influence.  There  was  scarcely  a country 
boor  in  the  scattered  moorland  hamlet,  or 
even  in  the  few  wide-apart  cottages  on  the 
blue  moors  themselves,  who  did  not  know 
the  mistress  of  the  solitary  farm-house  as  “a 
hard  un,”  and  who  had  not  known  her  as 
such  from  the  time  she  came  among  them  as 
the  young  wife  of  the  gentle  South  Country 
man  whose  name  she  bore.  Roger  Dunn 
was  mild  even  to  the  verge  of  weakuess,  and 
was  beloved  in  a rough,  almost  pitying  way 
by  all  the  strong,  warm-hearted  Yorkshire 
men  who  knew  him.  His  wife  had  not  a 
tender  impulse  in  her  nature,  and  was  dis- 
liked with  all  the  uncouth  openness  of  a 
passionate,  uncouth  people.  She  had  stood 
out  against  all  advances  from  the  first ; she 
had  defied  public  opinion  and  set  at  naught 
advice;  and  so  it  was  that  at  last  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  stone  farm-house  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  world  and  lived  their 
uneventful  lives  alone. 

It  was  not  a kin&ly  school  for  a solitary 
girl  to  be  brought  up  in ; but  the  one  daugh- 
ter of  the  family  had  been  brought  up  in  it, 
and  had  never  left  it  for  more  than  a few 
hours  from  the  day  of  her  birth.  There 
were  no  friends  for  her;  she  had  no  share 
even  in  the  rough  country  rejoicings  or 
equally  rough  sorrowings.  She  had  never 
been  a pretty  girl,  or  even  an  attractive  one; 
she  had  scarcely  one  redeeming  feature,  per- 
haps, and  was,  in  fact,  in  her  freshest  youth, 
nothing  more  than  a silent,  homely  little 
body,  with  a quiet,  plain  face,  wrhose  odd, 


shrinking  expression  had  a pathos  of  its 
own.  But  the  days  of  her  youth  were  over 
now,  and  she  was  a woman  nearly  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  there  were  shadowy  lines 
on  her  face,  and  her  small  figure  had  set  into 
a certain  staidness,  and  her  eyes  w ere  meek 
and  sad,  but  writhal  held  far  back  in  their 
depths  a wistfulness  which  might  have 
grown  out  of  long  waiting  and  watching. 

And  it  was  out  of  long  waiting  and  watch- 
ing that  it  had  grown.  The  commonplace, 
uuinterestiug  little  woman  had  lived  through 
her  small  romance,  after  all,  unpromising  and 
ordinary  a one  as  it  had  been.  In  her  fa- 
ther’s day,  by  some  strange  chance,  there  had 
come  a lover,  who  found  in  Tabitha  what  he 
fancied  he  had  not  tound  in  other  women. 
He  was  a young  man,  a hale  young  Yorkshire 
farmer,  with  a rough  bit  of  sentiment  in  hie 
hardy  nature,  and  somehow  this  little  wom- 
an, who  had  lived  all  her  days  iu  a solitary 
farm-house  on  the  moorlands,  found  the  way 
to  his  heart  and  touched  it.  So  he  set  about 
the  task  of  winning  her.  It  wras  a great 
wonder  to  her  at  first,  a great  marvel,  and 
it  was  a long  time  before  she  quite  compre- 
hended the  truth;  but  after  the  slow  waken- 
ing  to  it  she  was  stirred  through  every  fibre 
of  her  ignorant,  inexperienced  heart;  her 
whole  being  w as  permeated  with  a light  and 
wTarmth  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed. 
She  had  never  even  read  of  such  things  as 
other  women  had,  so  it  was  new  to  her  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  she  loved  iu  it  iu  an 
intense  w ay  not  even  this  honest  lover  ever 
understood.  She  had  not  learned  enough  to 
be  demonstrative,  so  he  never  knew  how 
wondrous  a bliss  he  had  brought  to  her — in- 
deed, it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  she 
knew  enough  about  the  matter  to  call  it 
bliss  herself — hut  at  least  he  could  see  that 
he  had  not  failed. 

After  this  there  was  a hard  battle  to  be 
fought.  The  gentle,  broken-spirited  father 
gave  his  consent  with  a readiness  which  was 
almost  eager.  Perhaps  he  longed  to  save  the 
girl  from  years  of  such  a life  as  his  own.  But 
the  mother  held  out  against  them  with 
causeless  bitterness.  She  had  taken  one  of 
her  sudden,  unaccountable  dislikes  to  poor 
Lem  Burt,  and  she  showed  it  in  this  exercise 
of  her  power  against  him. 

“ Girls  are  better  at  home,”  she  said : “ let 
Tabitha  stay  w'here  she  is.” 

She  was  as  unyielding  as  rock  for  months 
— so  unyielding,  in  fact,  that  only  rash,  hot- 
headed Lem  dared  to  defy  her ; and  then  in 
the  end  she  gave  wray  with  as  little  reasou 
and  as  much  rigid  sternness  as  she  had  dis- 
played in  crossing  them. 

“ Let  her  go,”  she  said,  grimly;  “ she  will 
find  it  out.” 

And  so  Tabitha  was  married,  and  at  her 
father’s  request  the  young  husband  and  wife 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  farm-house  in- 
stead of  finding  a home  for  themselves.  It 
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was  a terrible  mistake,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  strong,  hot-headed  young 
Yorkshireman  had  a will  of  his  own,  as  well 
as  “ the  mistress,”  and  not  many  months  had 
passed  before  the  two  were  sworn  enemies, 
between  whom  was  carried  on  a deadly  feud. 
Roger  and  Tabitha  bent  before  the  blast  of 
the  daily  storms,  but  Lem  never  gave  way  an 
inch. . He  would  have  carried  Tabitha  else- 
where, but  the  poor  tender  creature  clung 
steadfastly,  though  perhaps  with  mistaken 
lovingness,  to  her  father. 

“Let  us  wait  a while,  Lem,”  she  would 
say ; “ think  of  poor  father.  He  is  not  long 
for  the  world.  Better  for  us  to  stay  and 
bear  with  him  a while,  than  go  for  our  own 
sakes,  and  leave  him  to  bear  all  alone.” 

And  though  at  first  Lem’s  warm  heart  was 
touched  by  the  appeal,  the  time  came  again 
and  again  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
in  spite  of  it.  In  the  end  tlioiconstant  wear 
and  strife  made  him  a trifle  hard  and  rough 
too,  and  then  came  Tabitha’s  burden — a bur- 
den she  bore  long  in  the  uncomplaining  hu- 
mility of  love.  He  was  fond  enough  of  her 
yet,  and  kindly  by  fits  and  starts,  but  he 
was  not  as  kindly  as  he  had  been.  Just  now 
and  then  a passionate  word  fell  to  her  share 
when  she  was  trying  to  keep  peace,  but 
though  it  might  cut  her  to  the  heart,  she 
never  retorted.  Before  the  first  year  wjjs 
out  there  were  nights  when  she  lay  awake, 
hearing  the  harsh-voiced  clock  upon  the 
stairs  strike  hour  after  hour,  while  she  list- 
ened with  a heavy  heart  for  the  sound  of 
certain  unsteady  footsteps  on  the  gravel  out- 
side. 

“ But  he  is  not  to  blame,  poor  fellow,”  she 
would  say  to  herself,  with  feverish  sadness. 
“If  he  had  the  chance  he  would  be  right 
enough.  He  is  all  I have,  too — all  but  father 
— and  I could  never  love  him  less.  I have 
heard  women  say  men  wearied  them  out  of 
their  love.  Lem  could  never  weary  me.  It 
seems  somehow  as  if  I could  bide  whatever 
he  did.”  And  then  it  might  be  that  out  of 
her  faithfulness  would  grow  a certain  peace, 
and  Lem,  coming  home  at  midnight,  would 
find  her  asleep,  with  a curious  quiet  on  her 
face,  almost  like  a shadow  from  another 
world ; and  even  while  he  did  not  understand 
it,  he  would  be  stirred  at  heart,  and  would 
awaken  her  in  his  rough,  loving  fashion,  by 
bending  over  the  clumsy  old  bed  and  lifting 
her  on  his  arm. 

Still  it  was  very  natural,  where  two  un- 
conquerable natures  were  set  against  each 
other,  that  bad  should  run  to  worse,  and 
that  Tabitha’s  burden  should  become  heav- 
ier than  aught  but  woman-love  could  have 
borne.  And  one  terrible  night,  when  a win- 
ter storm  was  raging  outside  upon  the  bar- 
ren moorland,  a fiercer  storm  raged  within 
the  old  farm-house.  When  it  ended  Tabitha 
lay  upon  the  tiled  floor  of  the  kitchen,  struck 
down  by  a brutal,  blind  stroke  from  poor 
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mad  Lem’s  hand ; and  her  mother  stood  upon 
the  threshold,  facing  wind  and  storm,  as  she 
flung  something  like  a malediction  after  the 
poor  desperate  fellow,  who  from  that  wretch- 
ed hour  was  lost  to  them,  as  it  seemed,  for- 
ever. 

From  that  night  Roger  Dunn  never  ral- 
lied. He  had  been  feeble  for  months,  and 
under  this  last  blow  he  sank.  When  he  car- 
ried Tabitha’s  senseless  form  over  the  thresh- 
old of  the  kitchen  he  crossed  it  for  the  last 
time.  Ho  never  went  into  it  again,  and  a 
month  afterward  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  at  the  close  of  one  dreary  day,  and  died 
without  a word,  which  might  have  brought 
him  nearer  in  this  solemn  last  hour  to  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  spent  so  many 
wretched  years  of  bitter  life. 

“ Let  Tabitha  wait  on  me,”  he  had  said, 
early  in  the  day;  and  they  were  the  last 
words  he  said  to  her. 

This  was  eight  years  ago,  and  these  eight 
years  Tabitha  had  lived  through  in  the  farm- 
house with  no  other  companion  than  the  old 
woman,  who  never  seemed  to  yield  in  her 
stem  hatred  of  the  man  her  child  loved  with 
so  simple  and  entire  a trust.  Poor  Tabitha ! 
her  ignorant  faith  in  her  recreant  husband 
knew  no  faltering,  even  at  the  worst.  She 
was  so  sure  that  he  would  come  back  again 
some  day  a wiser  (she  never  said  “ a better”) 
man.  It  was  only  a question  of  time  to  her 
unsophisticated  mind.  He  would  be  sure  to 
come , and  so  she  waited  day  after  day,  hop- 
ing against  hope.  Women  of  greater  spirit 
might  have  died — beaten  their  hearts  out 
against  the  walls  of  their  dull  prison ; wom- 
en of  loftier  mind  might  have  learned  a 
lofty  scorn  of  the  man  who  could  so  desert 
and  outrage  a faithful  love ; but  Tabitha’s 
life  had  not  encouraged  spirit. 

It  had  been  a weary  day  for  her,  this  one, 
which  had  drawn  to  its  close  with  soughing 
winds  and  beating  rain.  It  was  a dreary 
season  of  the  year,  and,  apart  from  this,  Tab- 
itha had  remembered  what  she  fancied  her 
mother  did  not,  that  this  night  eight  years 
ago  poor  Lem  had  dashed  out  into  the  storm 
in  the  height  of  his  tempestuous  wrath — the 
wrath  in  which  he  had  aimed  the  mad  blow 
which  had  fallen  upon  his  wife  instead  of 
her  mother.  She  had  awakened  to  the  mem- 
ory of  it  early  in  the  gray  morning,  and  her 
heart  had  failed  her  heavily  every  hpur  of 
the  day,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  she 
was  pale  and  silent  when  the  night  closed  in 
about  them. 

She  stood  by  the  fire  a minute  after  her 
mother  had  spoken  to  her,  and  she  half  for- 
got herself  in  gazing  at  the  leaping  blaze  and 
the  bright  bed  of  hotVed  coal  beneath.  But 
her  reverie  did  not  last  long.  She  woke 
with  a little  start,  and  finding  her  mother’s 
eyes  fixed  on  her,  colored  with  just  the  lepst 
faint  sad  ghost  of  color. 

“ I — I will  go  and  hurry  Hannah  with  the 
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tea,”  she  said.  “ I dare  say  you  are  ready 
for  it,  mother.” 

The  old  woman's  eyes  followed  her  as  she 
left;  the  room.  There  might  have  been  a 
secret  something  savoring  of  pity  in  them, 
but  it  was  only  a momentary  wavering,  if  it 
was  one  at  all.  When  the  door  closed  upon 
the  small,  staid,  yet  almost  pathetic  figure, 
her  expression  was  as  cold  as  ever,  and  she 
drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  shutting 
her  lips  as  if  to  hold  some  flickering  feeling 
within  bounds. 

When  their  one  serving-woman  entered 
with  the  tea-tray  and  its  homely  appurte- 
nances, she  did  not  look  round,  nor  was 
Tabitha  sure  that  she  had  noticed  them  un- 
til she  herself  carried  the  old  blue  china  cup 
full  of  hot  tea  to  her  side,  and  spoke  to  her. 

“ Here's  your  tea,  mother,”  she  said,  quite 
submissive  to  either  notice  or  neglect ; “ I 
made  it  extra  good  to-night,  it  is  so  cold  and 
bleak  outside.” 

She  took  it  from  her  hands  without 
thanks;  and  after  seeing  that  it  was  to  her 
liking,  Tabitha  went  back  to  the  little  black 
japanned  tea-tray  and  took  her  seat  behind  it, 
as  was  her  custom.  She  could  not  eat  much, 
however;  somehow  or  other,  she  felt  rest- 
less. Her  appetite  was  gone,  and  she  even 
found  herself  starting  now  and  then  quite 
nervously  at  the  sounds  in  the  kitchen — 
Hannah  moving  to  and  fro,  and  an  occa- 
sional rattling  of  some  domestic  utensil. 

It  was  a great  start  she  gave  when  the 
door  behind  her  really  opened  and  Hannah 
spoke  to  her  in  her  usual  abrupt  manner. 
“ There's  a man  in  the  back-kitchen,  Tabi- 
tha,” she  said ; “ a sort  of  tramp.  He  wants 
to  get  a place  to  sleep  in.  He  says  he  can 
pay  fot  it.” 

Tabitha  looked  at  the  tall  figure  in  the 
high-backed  chair  in  some  nervous  trepida- 
tion. She  had  borne  the  household  burdens 
for  years,  but  she  had  never  held  the  reins 
of  government  in  her  hands. 

“ Mother,”  she  said,  “ would  you  mind  it  t 
It's  a dreadful  night,  and  he  must  be  tired, 
poor  fellow,  if  he  has  walked  far.  Has  he 
walked  far,  Hannah  ?” 

“ From  Stonecrongh.” 

“He  could  sleep  in  one  of  the  up-stairs 
rooms,”  hesitated  Tabitha,  meekly. 

“ Tell  him  he  can  stay,”  announced  the 
mistress,  “ and  give  him  his  supper.” 

Hannah  left  the  room  without  further 
query,  and  after  one  other  glance  at  her 
mother,  Tabitha  turned,  a trifle  nervously, 
to  her  tea.  Experience  had  taught  her  that 
comment  was  unnecessary. 

But  accustomed  as  she  was  to  her  mother’s 
moods,  it  seemed  to  her,  as  the  night  passed 
on,  that  her  present  one  was  even  more  un- 
accountable than  usual.  As  she  cast  timid, 
fmtivo  glances  at  her,  she  fancied  she  felt 
the  influence  of  some  new  element  in  her 
manner,  though  she  scarcely  uttered  a word 


through  all  the  long  evening.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  silence  was  less  stem  than  it 
often  was ; that  as  she  sat  gazing  into  the 
red  glow  of  fire  in  the  grate,  old  memories 
passed  through  her  mind,  half  softening  the 
hard,  unconquered  heart — un conquered  after 
threescore  years  and  ten  of  battling  againsr 
a world  ? 

Feeling  some  new  influence,  and  being 
troubled  by  it  quite  vaguely — outran  slat  a- 
bly,  however — after  taking  her  candle  Tab- 
itha lingered  a little,  and  at  last  ventured 
near  the  high-backed  chair. 

“ Good-night,  mother,”  she  said,  wistfully. 
She  was  suddenly  seized  with  a desperate 
longing  for  some  show  of  sympathy  this  night 
of  all  nights — this  night  which  was  so  sad 
an  anniversary.  If  she  had  had  a child  of 
her  own,  if  there  had  even  been  in  the  house 
a child  who  was  nothing  to  her,  she  would 
have  clung  to  its  simple  presence  with  eager- 
ness ; if  there  had  only  been  a dog  for  her 
to  speak  to  and  touch,  only  a dog,  with  an 
honest  brute  love  for  her,  she  would  haie 
been  grateful  and  glad. 

So  when  in  answer  to  her  words  her  mother 
started  as  if  from  a reverie,  and  after  looking 
at  her  and  giving  her  a cold  reply,  turned 
away  again,  the  poor  sad  little  woman, 
only  feeling  heavier-hearted,  left  the  room 
vfith  a slower  step.  But  when  she  set  the 
candle  down  upon  the  table  up  stairs  her 
sight  was  blurred  a little,  so  that  there  was 
a yellow  mist  about  the  flare  of  light. 

“He  did  not  know,”  she  said,  patiently. 
“Men's  lives  are  not  like  ours.  It  wasn’t 
that  he  was  selfish  : Lem  never  was  selfish, 
and — and  I'm  glad  he  doesn’t  know,  poor 
fellow.  I'd  never  tell  him.” 

It  was  always  an  understood  thing  be- 
tween the  two  that  Tabitha  must  retire  first 
and  leave  her  mother  to  sit  alone,  and  it  was 
often  far  into  the  night  when  the  anxious 
little  woman,  being  wakeful,  heard  “the  mis- 
tress” leave  her  chair  and  cross  the  room  to 
where  her  candle  stood  waiting  on  the  stand. 

But  this  night  Tabitha,  lying  in  the  little 
chamber  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  waited 
for  the  Customary  sounds  in  vain.  She  did 
not  hear  them  even  at  their  usual  time,  but 
it  would  have  been  a daring  member  of  the 
household  who  would  have  ventured  to  dis- 
turb the  mistress,  and  in  her  consciousness 
of  this  fact,  Tabitha  felt  it  wiser  to  lie  still 
and  wait. 

Bnt  the  silence  continued  so  long  that, 
after  much  fearful  demurring,  the  small 
white  figure  found  its  way  at  last  out  of  the 
bed  and  out  of  the  darkness  to  where  the 
light  glimmered  upward  upon  the  stairs. 

“ Mother !” 

The  unmodulated  voice  answered  her  at 
once, 

“ What  is  it  t”  , 

Then,  overcome  by  her  own  temerity,  Tao* 
itha  faltered  greatly  in  spirit. 
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“ I was  afraid — I mean  I was  wondering 
why  you  did  not  come  up  stairs.  Are  you 
well  f” 

“ If  I had  not  been,  I should  have  called 
you,”  was  the  answer  that  came  to  her.  “Go 
hack  to  bed,  Tabitha.”  And  Tabitha  crept 
back  silently,  and  entering  her  little  room 
again,  closed  the  door  softly  behind  her. 

One — two. 

It  was  the  harsh-voiced  clock  upon  the 
stairs.  All  at  once  Tabitha  was  wide  awake, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  listening — listening  in  just 
the  strained,  anxious  way  in  which  she  had 
listened  until  she  fell  asleep.  All  of  them 
must  be  asleep  now  — the  wandering,  un- 
known guest,  Hannah,  her  mother,  all  of 
them — for  the  house  was  quite  quiet  now, 
silent  with  the  strange,  solemn,  death-like 
silence  of  slumber.  And  then  remember- 
ing the  novel  fancy  her  mother’s  words  had 
brought  to  her  mind  that  night,  and  remem- 
bering also  her  unexpected  breaking  of  be- 
fore unaltered  rules,  she  grew  restless  and 
anxious  again.  She  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  lie  down,  so  she  sat  up  for  a few 
minutes,  listening  again.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  done  nothing  but  listen  ever 
since  twilight,  and  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  dawning  of  another  day. 

And  then  (she  never  could  make  sure 
how  it  came  about,  for  certainly  she  heard 
no  sound  that  startled  her;  there  was  no 
sound,  indeed,  but  that  slow,  heavy  ticking 
of  the  clock)  she  found  herself  standing  on 
the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  more  she  was  at  the  otair  head — 
going  down  the  stairs  with  a wildly  beating 
heart — at  the  threshold  of  the  old  oak-wain- 
scoted room.  The  door  was  opening  to  her 
fearful  hand,  and  she  was  in  the  room  itself, 
peering  through  the  gloom  to  where  the  last 
solemn  glow  from  the  lotv  bed  of  embers 
cast  a warmth  rather  than  an  actual  light 
upon  the  high-backed  chair  in  which  the 
rigid  figure  sat  strangely  motionless,  the 
hard  knotted  hands  grasping  the  leathern 
arms,  the  stern  face  turned  toward  the  fire. 

“Mother!”  she  cried  out.  “Mother! 
mother !” 

And  yet,  though  she  spoke  as  if  to  rouse 
her,  even  before  the  words  had  left  her  lips 
she  knew  full  well  that  no  earthly  voice 
could  ever  call  forth  an  answering  echo  in 
the  dull  closed  ears  again.  She  knew  her 
cry  had  roused  the  household,  for  in  a mo- 
ment more  she  heard  the  sound  of  opening 
doors  and  hurrying  feet ; but  it  seemed  as  if 
she  had  no  care  for  their  coming — no  care 
for  aught  else  on  earth  but  the  rigid  figure 
before  which  she  knelt,  and  about  which  she 
flung  her  clinging  arms  with  no  thought  of 
awe  or  fear,  but  with  such  a wail  of  pain 
and  pity  as  no  sufferings  of  her  own  had 
wrung  from  her  from  first  to  last. 

“All  alone!”  she  cried.  “All  alone,  and 


I Bleeping  so  near  her ! Why  did  you  send 
me  away,  mother  f I would  have  been  con- 
tent to  sit  outside  night  after  night  if  you 
would  have  let  me.  Nay,  I can  not  bear 
this,  somehow,  as  I have  borne  the  rest !” 

She  wept  and  kissed  the  cold  face  and 
hands  as  if  she  had  lost  the  truest  heart  that 
ever  beat  in  warm  mother-breast.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  result  of  her  life  as  well  as  of 
her  simple  nature  that  she  should  cling  so  to 
a mere  semblance.  She  had  lived  nearer 
her  dead  father,  but  there  was  not  antago- 
nism enough  in  her  whole  being  to  rouse 
within  her  one  bitter  thought  against  this 
mother  who  had  held  her  at  anus-length. 
It  had  been  love  she  had  cherished  for  her 
stem  task-mistress,  though  love  so  mixed 
with  awe;  and  now  the  awe  of  life  was 
gone,  death  had  no  power  to  chill  her,  and 
she  could  kneel  and  weep  her  tender,  tried 
heart’s  fill.  It  was  worse  than  useless  to 
endeavor  to  rekindle  the  spark  of  life  again 
— the  most  ignorant  of  them  knew  that,  even 
before  the  hurriedly  summoned  physician 
dropped  the  stiff  hand  and  gave  his  verdict. 

“ She  has  been  dead  some  time,”  he  said. 
“ She  must  have  been  seized  while  she  was 
reading  the  letter  in  her  hand.” 

Tabitha  looked  at  the  table  then.  She 
had  only  noticed  before  that  the  icy,  knotted 
fingers  of  one  hand  were  closed  tightly  upon 
a piece  of  paper  as  they  grasped  the  chair’s 
arm;  but  when  she  took  up  the  package  that 
lay  near  upon  the  table  her  heart  cried  out 
aloud.  At  the  last  hour  some  incomprehen- 
sible memory  of  the  past — perhaps  a soften- 
ed one,  perhaps  merely  a cold  memory — must 
have  moved  the  unyielding  soul  of  even  this 
woman,  for  the  letters  tied  together  with  a 
black  ribbon  were  those  Roger  Dunn  had 
written  to  her  years  before,  when  to  him  she 
seemed  the  one  fair  and  true  woman  upon 
earth. 

It  would  not  have  been  natural  that  there 
should  be  much  mourning  in  the  household. 
She  had  only  been  a hard  task-mistress  to 
most  of  them,  and  their  world  would  go  on 
even  more  smoothly  for  her  absence.  But 
Tabitha’s  world ! — Tabitha’s  world  was  emp- 
tier, with  a sad  heavy  emptiness,  and  it  had 
been  empty  enough  before.  She  was  full 
of  self-reproach  and  weariness ; she  had  lost 
something  to  which  her  loving  nature  had 
clung,  even  as  ivy  clings  to  a hard,  cold,  un- 
sightly pillar  of  stone. 

So  this  sad  night,  when  the  dead  woman 
was  laid  in  her  chamber,  Tabitha  passed  to 
and  fro  shedding  gentle  tears  and  lavishing 
pathetic  caresses  on  the  dumb  lips,  and  with 
a quiet  uprising  of  long-crushed,  quite  un- 
conscious poetry,  she  brought  the  package 
of  letters  up  stairs  and  laid  it  almost  timidly 
upon  the  motionless  breast. 

“ She  looks  quite  like  herself,  Hannah,” 
she  said  to  the  woman  at  her  side,  as  she 
stepped  back  from  the  bed.  “And  yet  I 
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don't  know,  but  I think  there's  something 
quiet  about  her  face.  I wonder  if  death  al- 
ways does  that  for  people  ?” 

But  Hannah  did  not  answer.  She  had 
just  come  into  the  room,  and  was  looking 
at  her  with  a singular  interested  expression. 

“Tabitha,”  she  said  at  last,  “the  man 
down  stairs  f — is  he  to  go  f He  says  if  there 
is  any  thing  more  he  can  do  he  will  do  it. 
He  went  for  the  doctor." 

Tabitha  had  quite  forgotten  him  before, 
and  now  the  remembrance  of  his  presence 
touched  her  heart  afresh. 

“No,"  she  said;  “I’ll  go  and  speak  to 
him ; I should  like  to  thank  him.  We  little 
thought  last  night,  when  she  said  he  might 
stay,  that  before  morning  he  would  do  her 
such  a service  as  that." 

She  left  the  bedside  and  the  still  chamber, 
and  made  her  way  slowly  down  stairs  to  the 
great  kitchen.  It  was  quite  dark  yet,  but 
the  man  had  built  a fire  in  the  huge  deep 
fire-place,  and  so  the  room  was  flooded  with 
ruddy,  dancing  light,  and  when  she  stepped 
across  the  threshold  this  light  revealed  to 
her  the  wanderer,  his  heavy  head  lying  across 
his  folded  arms  upon  the  round  oak  table. 
One  hesitant  moment  as  she  stood  in  the 
shadow,  and  then  he  stirred,  with  a low 
sound  that  was  half  a hushed,  struggled- 
against  sob  of  anguish. 

No  need  to  falter  then,  no  need  to  wait,  no 
need  to  stand  in  the  darkness  longer  with 
that  wildly  fluttering  heart.  Other  women 
might  have  doubted — other  women  with 
happier  lives,  women  to  whom  God’s  best 
gifts  had  been  most  freely  given — but  not 
this  one;  not  this  little  woman,  through 
whose  dark  sky  the  single  rift  of  heaven’s 
sunshine  had  only  struggled  to  die  out  in 
drearier  darkness.  Could  she  have  loved 
and  trusted  and  waited  through  these  eight 
years,  and  then  have  forgotten — forgotten 
after  the  weary  days,  forgotten  after  the  lone- 
ly nights,  forgotten  after  the  simple,  faithful 
prayers  to  which,  for  many  days,  there  had 
been  given  no  answer  f Nay,  not  she : she 
would  have  known  if  it  had  been  a hundred 
years,  and  she  had  lived  them  all  alone. 

“ Lem ! — husband !”  she  called  to  him ; 
and  though  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
her  tone  rang  out  in  the  still  old  place  like 
a cry  of  rejoicing. 


And  the  man,  raising  his  head,  looked 
round  and  saw  her.  But  he  did  not  go  to 
her : how  could  he,  after  all  these  years  of 
shameful  slight  heaped  on  her  loving  soul ! 
He  got  up  slowly  from  his  chair,  shaking 
from  head  to  foot  also,  but  in  a passion  of 
remorse  and  despair.  Man-like,  be  could  not 
grasp  what  this  sad  little  woman’s  love  had 
been,  was,  and  would  be  forever.  He  open- 
ed his  dry  lips  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came 
from  them ; he  had  no  words  to  utter.  He 
stood  before  her  for  a moment  as  he  might 
have  stood  before  a judge,  and  then  his  lips 
began  to  tremble  too,  and  he  flung  himself 
down  upon  the  chair  once  more,  his  folded 
arms  upon  the  oaken  table,  liis  face  upon 
them,  sobbing  aloud. 

But  she  went  to  him  across  the  kitchen 
with  her  arms  stretched  out,  and  folded  his 
strong,  shaken  body  in  her  weak,  woman’s 
clasp,  and  clung  to  him — not  forgetting,  be- 
cause she  had  never  remembered ; not  for- 
giving, because  the  sublime  simplicity  of  her 
faith  had  recognized  no  wrong  to  forgive— 
pouring  out  the  long  pent-up  love  of  her 
trustful  soul  upon  his  breast,  thanking  God 
and  welcoming  the  wanderer  home. 

And  after  he  had  told  her  how  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  her  once  more  he  had  dared  form 
the  desperate  plan  of  coming  to  the  house 
that  night  in  a sort  of  disguise,  she  took 
him  up  to  the  close,  darkened  chamber,  and 
they  6tood  together  by  the  bedside,  looking 
down  in  awed  silence  at  the  dead  woman’s 
face ; and  at  last,  when  they  had  gazed  long 
and  sadly,  hand  in  hand,  the  little  woman 
broke  the  silence  in  her  timid,  hushed  voice. 

“Those  are  father’s  letters,"  she  said. 
“ And  she  was  reading  them  when  she  died; 
so  I put  them  there.  I — I don’t  quite  un- 
derstand how  to  say  it,  Lem,  but  I’ve  been 
thinking  that  though  perhaps  God  gives 
different  feelings  to  different  people,  differ- 
ent failings  and  different  sins,  He  gives  us  ah 
one  thing  alike  — the  breath  of  life,  His 
breath,  you  know ; and  it  seems  to  me  some- 
how, Lem,  as  if  the  breath  of  God  must  give 
a — a kind  of  softness  sometimes  to  the  very 
hardest.  And — and  maybe,  with  Him  being 
so  high  above  us  and  seeing  things  so  clear. 
He  takes  many  things  into  account  that  we 
know  nothing  about,  and  never  think  of.” 


IMPROVISATIONS.— IV. 

What  if  I couch  in  the  grass,  or  listlessly  rock  on  the  waters  ? 

If  in  the  market  I stroll,  sit  by  the  beakers  of  winef 
Witched  by  the  fold  Qf  a cloud,  the  flush  of  a meadow  in  blossom 
Soothed  by  the  amorous  airs,  touched  by  the  lips  of  the  dew  1 
First  must  be  color  and  odor,  the  simple,  unmingled  sensation, 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  apples  and  honey  and  grain. 

You,  reversing  the  order,  your  barren  and  withering  "branches 
Vainly  will  shake  in  the  winds,  mine  hanging  heavy  with  gold! 

Bayard  Taylor. 
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Scronb  Scene. 

MABLETHORPE  HOUSE. 

PREAMBLE. 

HE  place  is  England. 

The  time  is  winter,  in  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy. 

The  persons  are,  Julian  Gray,  Horace 
Holmcroft,  Lady  Janet  Roy,  Grace  Rose- 
berry,  and  Mercy  Merrick. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

LADY  JANET’S  COMPANION. 

It  is  a glorious  winter’s  day.  The  sky  is 
clear,  the  frost  is  hard,  the  ice  bears  for 
skating. 

The  dining-room  of  the  ancient  mansion 
called  Mablethorpe  House,  situated  in  the 
London  suburb  of  Kensington,  is  famous 
among  artists  and  other  persons  of  taste  for 
the  carved  wood- work,  of  Italian  origin, 
which  covers  the  walls  on  three  sides.  On 
the  fourth  side  the  march  of  modem  im- 
provement has  broken  in,  and  has  varied 
and  brightened  the  scene  by  means  of  a con- 
servatory, forming  an  entrance  to  the  room 
through  a winter-garden  of  rare  plants  and 
flowers.  On  your  right  hand,  as  you  stand 
fronting  the  conservatory,  the  monotony  of 
the  paneled  wall  is  relieved  by  a quaintly 
patterned  door  of  old  inlaid  wood,  leading 
into  the  library,  and  thence,  across  the  great 
hall,  to  the  other  reception-rooms  of  tho 
house.  A corresponding  door  on  the  left 
hand  gives  access  to  the  billiard-room,  to 
the  smoking-roOm,  next  to  it,  and  to  a small- 
er hall  commanding  one  of  the  secondary 
entrances  to  the  building.  On  the  left  sido 
also  is  the  ample  fire-place,  surmounted  by 
its  marble  mantel-piece,  carved  in  the  pro- 
fusely and  confusedly  ornate  style  of  eighty 
years  since.  To  the  educated  eye  tho  din- 
ing-room, with  its  modern  furniture  and 
conservatory,  its  ancient  walls  and  doors, 
and  its  lofty  mantel -piece  (neither  very 
old  nor  very  new),  x>resents  a startling,  al- 
most a revolutionary,  mixture  of  the  dec- 
orative workmanship  of  widely  differing 
schools.  To  the  ignorant  eye  the  one  re- 
sult produced  is  an  impression  of  perfect 
luxury  and  comfort,  united  in  the  friendli- 
est combination  and  developed  on  the  lar- 
gest scale. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two.  The  table 
is  spread  for  luncheon. 

The  persons  seated  at  the  table  are  three 
in  number.  First.,  LadyJanet  Roy.  Second, 
a young  lady  who  is  her  reader  and  com- 
panion. Third,  a guest  staying  in  the  house, 


who  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages 
under  the  name  of  Horace  Holmcroft — at- 
tached to  the  German  army  as  war  corre- 
spondent of  an  English  newspaper. 

Lady  Janet  Roy  needs  but  little  introduc- 
tion. Every  body  with  the  slightest  pre- 
tension to  experience  in  London  society 
knows  Lady  Janet  Roy. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  her  old  lace  and  her 
priceless  rubies  f Who  has  not  admired  her 
commanding  figure,  her  beautifully  dressed 
white  hair,  her  wonderful  black  eyes,  which 
still  preserve  their  youthful  brightness,  after 
first  opening  on  the  world  seventy  years 
since  ? Who  has  not  felt  the  charm  of  her 
frank,  easily  flowing  talk,  her  inexhaustible 
spirits,  her  good-humored,  gracious  sociabil- 
ity of  manner  ? Where  is  the  modern  her- 
mit who  is  not  familiarly  acquainted,  by 
hearsay  at  least,  with  the  fantastic  novelty 
and  humor  of  her  opinions ; with  her  gen- 
erous encouragement  of  rising  merit  of  any 
sort,  in  all  ranks,  high  or  low ; with  her 
charities,  which  know  no  distinction  be- 
tween abroad  and  at  home ; with  her  large 
indulgence,  which  no  ingratitude  can  dis- 
courage, and  no  servility  pervert!  Every 
body  has  heard  of  the  popular  old  lady — the 
childless  widow  of  a long- forgotten  lord. 
Every  body  knows  Lady  Janet  Roy. 

But  who  knows  the  handsome  young  wom- 
an sitting  on  her  right  hand,  playing  with 
her  luncheon  instead  of  eating  it  f Nobody 
really  knows  her. 

She  is  prettily  dressed  in  gray  poplin, 
trimmed  with  gray  velvet,  and  set  off  by  a 
ribbon  of  deep  red  tied  in  a bow  at  the 
throat.  She  is  nearly  as  tall  as  Lady  Janet 
herself,  and  possesses  a grace  and  beauty  of 
figure  not  always  seen  in  women  who  rise 
above  the  medium  height.  Judging  by  a 
certain  innate  grandeur  in  the  carriage  of 
her  head  and  in  the  expression  of  her  large 
melancholy  gray  eyes,  believers  in  blood  and 
breeding  will  be  apt  to  guess  that  this  is  an- 
other noble  lady.  Alas ! she  is  nothing  but 
Lady  Janet’s  companion  and  reader.  Her 
head,  crowned  with  its  lovely  light  brown 
hair,  bends  with  a gentle  respect  when  Lady 
Janet  speaks.  Her  fino  firm  hand  is  easily 
and  incessantly  watchful  to  supply  Lady 
Janet’s  slightest  wants.  The  old  lady — af- 
fectionately familiar  with  her — speaks  to 
her  as  she  might  speak  to  an  adopted  child. 
But  the  gratitude  of  the  beautiful  compan? 
ion  has  always  the  sanio  restraint  in  its  ac- 
knowledgment of  kindness ; the  smile  of  the 
beautiful  companion  has  always  the  same 
underlying  sadness  when  it  responds  to  Lady 
Janet’s  hearty  laugh.  Is  there  something 
wrong  here,  under  the  surface  f Is  she  suf- 
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fering  in  mind,  or  suffering  in  body  t What 
is  the  matter  with  her  ? 

The  matter  with  her  is  secret  remorse. 
This  delicate  and  beautiful  creature  pines 
under  the  slow  torment  of  constant  self-re- 
proach. 

To  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  to  all 
who  inhabit  it  or  enter  it,  she  is  known  as 
Grace  Rose  berry,  the  orphan  relative  by 
marriage  of  Lady  Janet  Roy.  To  herself 
alone  she  is  known  as  the  outcast  of  the 
London  streets ; the  inmate  of  the  London 
Refuge  ; the  lost  womau  who  has  stolen  her 
way  back — after  vainly  trying  to  fight  her 
way  back — to  Home  and  Name.  There  she 
sits  in  the  grim  shadow  of  her  own  terrible 
secret,  disguised  in  another  person’s  identity, 
and  established  in  another  person’s  place. 
Mercy  Merrick  had  only  to  dare,  and  to  be- 
come Grace  Roseberry  if  she  pleased.  She 
has  dared,  and  she  has  been  Grace  Roseber- 
ry for  nearly  four  months  past. 

At  this  moment,  while  Lady  Janet  is  talk- 
ing to  Horace  Holmcroft,  something  that  has 
passed  between  them  has  set  her  thinking 
of  the  day  when  she  took  the  first  fatal  step 
which  committed  her  to  the  fraud. 

How  marvelously  easy  of  accomplishment 
the  act  of  personation  had  been!  At  first 
sight  Lady  Janet  had  yielded  to  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  noble  and  interesting  face. 
No  need  to  present  the  stolen  letter ; no  need 
to  repeat  the  ready-made  story.  The  old 
lady  had  put  the  letter  aside  unopened,  and 
had  stopped  the  story  at  the  first  words. 
“ Your  face  is  your  introduction,  my  dear ; 
your  father  can  say  nothing  for  you  which 
you  have  not  already  said  for  yourself.” 
There  was  the  welcome  which  established 
her  firmly  in  her  false  identity  at  the  outset. 
Thanks  to  her  own  experience,  and  thanks 
to  the  “ Journal”  of  events  at  Rome,  ques- 
tions about  her  life  in  Canada  and  questions 
about  Colonel  Roseberry’s  illness  found  her 
ready  with  answers  which  (even  if  suspicion 
had  existed)  would  have  disarmed  suspicion 
on  the  spot.  While  the  true  Grace  was 
slowly  and  painfully  winning  her  way  back 
to  life  on  her  bed  in  a German  hospital,  the 
false  Grace  was  presented  to  Lady  Janet’s 
friends  as  the  relative  by  marriage  of  the 
mistress  of  Mablethorpe  House.  From  that 
time  forward  nothing  had  happened  to  rouse 
in  her  the  faintest  suspicion  that  Grace 
Roseberry  was  other  than  a dead-and-buried 
woman.  So  far  as  she  now  knew — so  far  as 
any  one  now  knew — she  might  live  out  her 
life  in  perfect  security  (if  her  conscience 
would  let  her),  respected,  distinguished,  and 
beloved,  in  the  position  which  she  had 
usurped. 

She  rose  abruptly  from  the  table.  The 
effort  of  her  life  was  to  shake  herself  free  of 
the  remembrances  which  haunted  her  per- 
petually as  they  were  haunting  her  now. 


Her  memory  was  her  worst  enemy  ; her  one 
refuge  from  it  was  in  change  of  occupation 
and  change  of  scene. 

“ May  I go  into  the  conservatory,  Lady 
Janet  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Certainly,  my  dear.” 

She  bent  her  head  to  her  protectress, 
looked  for  a moment  with  a steady,  com- 
passionate attention  at  Horace  Holmcroft. 
and,  slowly  crossing  the  room,  entered  the 
winter-garden.  The  eyes  of  Horace  followed 
her,  as  long  as  she  was  in  view,  with  a cu- 
rious contradictory  expression  of  admira- 
tion and  disapproval.  When  she  had  passed 
out  of  sight  the  admiration  vanished,  but 
the  disapproval  remained.  The  face  of  the 
young  man  contracted  into  a frown  : he  sat 
silent,  with  his  fork  in  his  hand,  playing  ab- 
sently with  the  fragments  on  his  plate. 

“Take  some  French  pie,  Horace,”  said 
Lady  Janet. 

“ No,  thank  you.” 

“ Some  more  chicken,  then  ?” 

“No  more  chicken.” 

“ Will  nothing  tempt  you  f” 

“ I will  take  some  more  wine,  if  you  will 
allow  me.” 

He  filled  his  glass  (for  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time)  with  claret,  and  emptied  it  sullenly 
at  a draught.  Lady  Janet’s  bright  eyes 
watched  him  with  sardonic  attention  ; Lady 
Janet’s  ready  tongue  spoke  out  as  freely  as 
usual  what  was  passing  in  her  mind  at  the 
time. 

“The  air  of  Kensington  doesn’t  seem  to 
suit  you,  my  young  friend,”  she  said.  “ The 
longer  you  have  been  my  guest,  the  oftener 
you  fill  your  glass  and  empty  your  cigar- 
case.  Those  are  bad  signs  in  a young  man. 
When  you  first  came  here  you  arrived  in- 
valided by  a wound.  In  your  place,  I should 
not  have  exposed  myself  to  be  shot,  with  no 
other  object  in  view  than  describing  a battle 
in  a newspaper.  I suppose  tastes  differ. 
Are  you  ill  ? Does  your  wound  still  plague 
you  !” 

“ Not  in  the  least.” 

“ Are  you  out  of  spirits  f” 

Horace  Holmcroft  dropped  his  fork,  rest- 
ed his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  answered, 

“ Awfully.” 

Even  Lady  Janet’s  large  toleration  had  its 
limits.  It  embraced  every  human  offense 
except  a breach  of  good  manners.  She 
snatched  up  the  nearest  weapon  of  correc- 
tion at  hand — a table-spoon — and  rapped 
her  young  friend  smartly  with  it  on'  the  arm 
that  was  nearest  to  her. 

“ My  table  is  not  the  club  table,”  said  the 
old  lady.  “ Hold  up  your  head.  Don’t  look 
at  your  fork — look  at  me.  I allow  nobody 
to  be  out  of  spirits  in  My  house.  I consider 
it  to  be  a reflection  on  Me.  If  our  quiet  life 
here  doesn’t  suit  you,  say  so  plainly,  and  find 
something  else  to  do.  There  is  employment 
to  be  had,  I suppose — if  you  choose  to  apply 
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for  it  f You  needn't  smile.  I don't  want  to 
see  your  teeth — I want  an  answer.” 

Horace  admitted,  with  all  needful  gravity, 
that  there  was  employment  to  he  had.  The 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  he  re- 
marked, was  still  going  on : the  newspaper 
had  offered  to  employ  him  again  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  correspondent. 

“ Don't  speak  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
war!”  cried  Lady  Janet,  with  a sudden  ex- 
plosion  of  anger,  which  was  genuine  anger 
this  time.  “I  detest  the  newspapers!  I 
won't  allow  the  newspapers  to  enter  this 
house.  I lay  the  whole  blame  of  the  blood 
shed  between  France  and  Germany  at  their 
door.” 

Horace’s  eyes  opened  wide  in  amazement. 
The  old  lady  was  evidently  in  earnest. 
“ What  can  you  possibly  mean  t”  he  asked. 
“Are  the  newspapers  responsible  for  the 
war  ?” 

“Entirely  responsible,”  answered  Lady 
Janet.  “Why,  you  don’t  understand  the 
age  you  live  in!  Does  any  body  do  any 
thing  nowadays  (fighting  included)  without 
wishing  to  see  it  in  the  newspapers  ? J sub- 
scribe to  a charity ; thou  art  presented  with 
a testimonial ; he  preaches  a sermon  ; we  suf- 
fer a grievance ; you  make  a discovery ; they 
go  to  church  and  get  married.  And  I,  thou, 
he ; we,  you,  they,  all  want  one  and  the  same 
thing — we  want  to  see  it  in  the  papers. 
Are  kings,  soldiers,  and  diplomatists  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  of  humanity  t Not 
they ! I tell  you  seriously,  if  the  newspa- 
pers of  Europe  had  one  and  all  decided  not 
to  tako  the  smallest  notice  in  print  of  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  the  war  would  have  come  to 
an  end  for  want  of  encouragement  long 
since.  Let  the  pen  cease  to  advertise  the 
sword,  and  I,  for  one,  can  see  the  result.  No 
report — no  fighting.” 

“ Your  views  have  the  merit  of  perfect 
novelty,  ma'am,”  said  Horace.  “ Would  you 
object  to  see  them  in  the  newspapers  ?” 

Lady  Janet  worsted  her  young  friend  with 
his  own  weapons. 

“Don't  I live  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century?”  she  asked.  “In  the 
newspapers,  did  you  say  ? In  large  type, 
Horace,  if  you  love  me !” 

Horace  changed  the  subject. 

“ You  blame  me  for  being  out  of  spirits,” 
he  said ; “ and  you  seem  to  think  it  is  be- 
cause I am  tired  of  my  pleasant  life  at  Ma- 
blethorpe  House.  I am  not  in  the  least 
tired,  Lady  Janet.”  He  looked  toward  the 
conservatory : the  frown  showed  itself  on 
his  face  once  more.  “ The  truth  is,”  he  re-  j 
sumed,  “ I am  not  satisfied  with  Grace  Rose-  j 
berry.” 

“ What  has  Grace  done  ?” 

“ She  persists  in  prolonging  our  engage- 
ment. Nothing  will  persuade  her  to  fix  the 
day  for  our  marriage.” 


It  was  true ! Mercy  had  been  mad  enough 
to  listen  to  him,  and  to  love  him.  But  Mer- 
cy was  not  vile  enough  to  marry  him  under 
her  false  character,  and  in  her  false  name. 
Between  three  and  four  months  had  elapsed 
since  Horace  had  been  sent  home  from  the 
war,  wounded,  and  had  found  the  beautiful 
Englishwoman  whom  he  had  befriended  in 
France  established  at  Mablethorpe  House. 
Invited  to  become  Lady  Janet's  guest  (he 
had  passed  his  holidays  as  a school-boy  un- 
der Lady  Janet's  roof) — free  to  spend  the 
idle  time  of  his  convalescence  from  morning 
to  night  in  Mercy's  society — the  impression 
originally  produced  on  him  in  the  French 
cottage  soon  strengthened  into  love.  Before 
the  month  was  out  Horace  had  declared 
himself,  and  had  discovered  that  he  spoke 
to  williug  ears.  From  that  moment  it  was 
only  a question  of  persisting  long  enough  in 
the  resolution  to  gain  his  point.  The  mar- 
riage engagement  was  ratified — most  reluc- 
tantly on  the  lady's  side — and  there  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  Horace  Holmcroft's  suit 
came  to  an  end.  Try  as  he  might,  he  failed 
to  persuade  his  betrothed  wife  to  fix  the  day 
for  the  marriage.  There  were  no  obstacles 
in  her  way.  She  had  no  near  relations  of 
her  own  to  consult.  As  a connection  of 
Lady  Janet's  by  marriage,  Horace's  mother 
and  sisters  were  ready  to  receive  her  with 
all  the  honors  due  to  a new  member  of  the 
family.  No  pecuniary  considerations  made 
it  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  wrait  for  a fa- 
vorable time.  Horace  was  an  only  son ; and 
he  had  succeeded  to  his  father’s  estate  with 
an  ample  income  to  support  it.  On  both 
sides  alike  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
prevent  the  two  young  people  from  being 
married  as  soon  as  the  settlements  could  be 
drawn.  And  yet,  to  all  appearance,  htere 
was  a long  engagement  in  prospect,  with  no 
better  reason  than  the  lady's  incomprehen- 
sible perversity  to  explain  the  delay. 

“ Can  you  account  for  Grace's  conduct  ?” 
asked  Lady  Janet.  Her  manner  changed  as 
she  put  the  question.  She  looked  and  spoke 
like  a person  who  was  perplexed  and  an- 
noyed. 

“ I hardly  like  to  own  it,”  Horace  answer- 
ed, “ but  I am  afraid  she  has  some  motive 
for  deferring  our  marriage  which  she  can 
not  confide  either  to  you  or  to  me.” 

Lady  Janet  started. 

“ What  makes  you  think  that  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I have  once  or  twice  caught  her  in  tears. 
Every  now  and  then — sometimes  when  she 
is  talking  quite  gayly — she  suddenly  changes 
color  and  becomes  silent  and  depressed.  J ust 
now,  when  she  left  the  table  (didn't  you  no- 
tice it?),  she  looked  at  me  in  the  strangest 
way — almost  as  if  she  was  sorry  for  me. 
Wiiat  do  these  things  mean  ?” 

Horace's  reply,  instead  of  increasing  Lady 
Janet’s  anxiety,  seemed  to  relieve  it.  He 
had  observed  nothing  which  she  had  not 
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noticed  herself.  “Yon  foolish  boy!”  she 
said,  “ the  meaning  is  plain  enough.  Grace 
has  been  out  of  health  for  some  time  past. 
The  doctor  recommends  change  of  air.  I 
shall  take  her  away  with  me.” 

“ It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,”  Hor- 
ace rejoined,  “ if  I took  her  away  with  me. 
She  might  consent,  if  you  would  only  use 
your  influence.  Is  it  asking  too  much  to 
ask  you  to  persuade  her!  My  mother  and 
my  sisters  have  written  to  her,  and  have 
produced  no  effect.  Do  me  the  greatest  of 
all  kindnesses — speak  to  her  to-day!”  He 
paused,  and  possessing  himself  of  Lady  Jan- 
et’s hand,  pressed  it  entreatingly.  “You 
have  always  been  so  good  to  me,”  he  said, 
softly,  and  pressed  it  again. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him.  It  was  im- 
possible to  dispute  that  there  were  attrac- 
tions in  Horace  Holmcroft’s  face  which  made 
it  well  worth  looking  at.  Many  a woman 
might  have  envied  him  his  clear  complexion, 
his  bright  blue  eyes,  and  the  warm  amber 
tint  in  his  light  Saxon  hair.  Men — espe- 
cially men  skilled  in  observing  physiognomy 
— might  have  noticed  in  the  shape  of  his 
forehead  and  in  the  line  of  his  upper  lip 
the  signs  indicative  of  a moral  nature  defi- 
cient in  largeness  and  breadth — of  a mind 
easily  accessible  to  strong  prejudices,  and 
obstinate  in  maintaining  those  prejudices  in 
the  face  of  conviction  itself.  To  the  obser- 
vation of  women  these  remote  defects  were 
too  far  below'  the  surface  to  be  visible.  He 
charmed  the  sex  in  general  by  his  rare  per- 
sonal advantages,  and  by  the  graceful  defer- 
ence of  his  manner.  To  Lady  Janet  he  was 
endeared,  not  by  his  own  merits  only,  but 
by  old  associations  that  were  connected  with 
him.  His  father  had  been  one  of  her  many 
admirers  in  her  young  days.  Circumstances 
had  parted  them.  Her  marriage  to  another 
man  had  beeu  a childless  marriage.  In  past 
times,  when  the  boy  Horace  had  come  to  her 
from  school,  she  had  cherished  a secret  fancy 
(too  absurd  to  be  communicated  to  any  liv- 
ing creature)  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
her  son,  and  might  have  been  her  son,  if  she 
had  married  his  father!  She  smiled  charm- 
ingly, old  as  she  was — she  yielded  as  his 
mother  might  have  yielded  — when  the 
young  man  took  her  hand  and  entreated  her 
to  interest  herself  in  his  marriage.  “Must 
I really  speak  to  Grace  ?”  she  asked,  with  a 
gentleness  of  tone  and  manner  far  from  char- 
acteristic, on  ordinary  occasions,  of  the  lady 
of  Mablethorpe  House.  Horace  saw  that  he 
had  gained  his  point.  He  sprang  to  his  feet ; 
his  eyes  turned  eagerly  in  the  direction  of 
the  conservatory ; his  handsome  face  was  ra- 
diant with  hope.  Lady  Janet  (with  her 
mind  full  of  his  father)  stole  a last  look  at 
him,  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  vanished 
days,  and  recovered  herself. 

“ Go  to  the  smoking-room,”  she  said,  giv- 
ing him  a push  toward  the  door.  “ Away 
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with  you,  and  cultivate  the  favorite  vi<* 
of  the  nineteenth  century.”  Horace  at- 
tempted to  express  his  gratitude.  “ Go  am! 
smoke !”  was  all  she  said,  pushing  him  out. 
“ Go  and  smoke !” 

Left  by  herself,  Lady  Janet  took  a tun} 
in  the  room,  and  considered  a little. 

Horace’s  discontent  was  not  unreasonable. 
There  w'as  really  no  excuse  for  the  delay  of 
which  he  complained.  Whether  the  young 
lady  had  a special  motive  for  hanging  back' 
or  whether  she  was  merely  fretting  because 
she  did  not  know  her  own  mind,  it  was,  in 
either  case,  necessary  to  come  to  a distinct 
understanding,  sooner  or  later,  on  the  seri- 
ous question  of  the  marriage.  The  difficulty 
was,  how  to  approach  the  subject  without 
giving  offense.  “I  don’t  understand  the 
young  women  of  the  present  generation,” 
thought  Lady  Janet.  “ In  my  time,  when 
we  were  fond  of  a man,  we  were  ready  to 
marry  him  at  a moment’s  notice.  And  this 
is  an  age  of  progress!  They  ought  to  be 
readier  still.” 

Arriving,  by  her  own  process  of  induction, 
at  this  inevitable  conclusion,  she  decided  to 
try  what  her  influence  could  accomplish,  and 
to  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  for 
exerting  it  in  the  right  way.  “ Grace !”  she 
called  out,  approaching  the  conservatory 
door. 

The  tall  lithe  figure  in  its  gray  dress 
glided  into  view,  and  stood  relieved  against 
the  green  background  of  the  winter-garden. 

“ Did  your  ladyship  call  me  ?” 

“Yes;  I want  to  speak  to  you.  Come 
and  sit  down  by  me.” 

With  those  words  Lady  Janet  led  the  way 
to  a sofa,  and  placed  her  companion  by  her 
side. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MAN  IS  COMING. 

“You  look  very  pale  this  morning,  iny 
child.” 

Mercy  sighed  wearily.  “ I am  not  well.” 
she  answered.  “ The  slightest  noises  startle 
me.  I feel  tired  if  I only  walk  across  the 
room.” 

Lady  Janet  patted  her  kindly  on  the  shoul- 
der. “ We  must  try  what  a change  will  do 
for  you.  Which  shall  it  be  ? the  Continent 
or  the  sea-side  I” 

“ Your  ladyship  is  too  kind  to  me.” 

“ It  is  impossible  to  be  too  kind  to  yon.” 

Mercy  started.  The  color  flowed  charm- 
ingly over  her  pale  face.  “Oh!”  she  ex- 
claimed, impulsively.  “ Say  that  again !” 

“Say  it  again?”  repeated  Lady  Janet, 
with  a look  of  surprise. 

“ Yes ! Don’t  think  me  presuming ; only 
think  nie  vain.  I can’t  hear  you  say  too 
often  that  you  have  learned  to  like  me.  Is 
it  really  a pleasure  to  you  to  have  me  in  the 
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house  ? Have  I always  behaved  well  since 
I have  been  with  you  ?” 

(The  one  excuse  for  the  act  of  persona- 
tion— if  excuse  there  could  be — lay  in  the 
affirmative  answer  to  those  questions.  It 
would  be  somethin  g,  surely,  to  say  of  the 
false  Grace  that  the  true  Grace  could  not 
have  been  worthier  of  her  welcome,  if  the 
true  Grace  had  been  received  at  Mable- 
thorpe  House!) 

Lady  Janet  was  partly  touched,  partly 
amused,  by  the  extraordinary  earnestness 
of  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  to  her. 

“ Have  you  behaved  well  ?”  she  repeated. 
“ My  dear,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  a child  !” 
She  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  Mercy’s 
arm,  and  continued,  in  a graver  tone : “ It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  Grace,  that  I 
bless  the  day  when  you  first  came  to  me.  I 
do  believe  I could  be  hardly  fonder  of  you 
if  you  were  my  own  daughter.” 

Mercy  suddenly  turned  her  head  aside,  so 
as  to  hide  her  face.  Lady  Janet,  still  touch- 
ing her  arm,  felt  it  tremble.  “ What  is  the 
matter  with  you  f”  she  asked,  in  her  abrupt, 
downright  manner. 

“ I am  only  very  grateful  to  your  ladyship 
— that  is  all.” 

The  words  were  spoken  faintly,  in  broken 
tones.  The  face  was  still  averted  from 
Lady  Janet’s  view.  “ What  have  I said  to 
provoke  this  f”  wondered  the  old  lady.  “ Is 
she  in  the  melting  mood  to-day  ? If  she  is, 
now  is  the  time  to  say  a word  for  Horace !” 
Keeping  that  excellent  object  in  view,  Lady 
Janet  approached  the  delicate  topic  with  all 
needful  caution  at  starting. 

“We  have  got  on  so  well  together,”  she 
resinned,  “ that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  either 
of  us  to  feel  reconciled  to  a change  in  our 
lives.  At  my  age,  it  will  fall  hardest  on 
me.  What  shall  I do,  Grace,  when  the  day 
comes  for  parting  with  my  adopted  daugh- 
ter T” 

Mercy  started,  and  showed  her  face  again. 
The  traces  of  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  “ Why 
should  I leave  you  T”  she  asked,  in  a tone  of 
alarm. 

“ Surely  you  know !”  exclaimed  Lady  J anet. 

“ Indeed  I don’t.  Tell  me  why.” 

“Ask  Horace  to  tell  you.” 

The  last  allusion  was  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
understood. Mercy’s  head  drooped.  She 
began  to  tremble  again.  Lady  Janet  looked 
at  her  in  blank  amazement. 

“ Is  there  any  thing  wrong  between  Horace 
and  you  ?”  she  asked. 

“No.” 

“You  know  your  own  heart,  my  dear 
child?  You  have  surely  not  encouraged 
Horace  without  loving  him  ?” 

“ Oh  no !” 

“ And  yet — ” 

For  the  first  time  in  their  experience  of 
each  other  Mercy  ventured  to  interrupt  her 
benefactress.  “ Dear  Lady  Janet,”  she  in- 


terposed, gently,  “ I am  in  no  hurry  to  be 
married.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  in  the 
future  to  talk  of  that.  You  had  something 
you  wushed  to  say  to  me.  What  is  it  ?” 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  disconcert  Lady 
Janet  Roy.  But  that  last  question  fairly 
reduced  her  to  silence.  After  all  that  had 
passed,  there  sat  her  young  companion,  inno- 
cent of  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  subject 
that  was  to  be  discussed  between  them! 
“ What  are  the  young  women  of  the  present 
time  made  of?”  thought  the  old  lady,  utterly 
at  a loss  to  know  what  to  say  next.  Mercy 
waited,  on  her  side,  with  an  impenetrable 
patience  which  only  aggravated  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  position.  The  silence  was  fast 
threatening  to  bring  the  interview  to  a sud- 
den and  untimely  end,  when  the  door  from 
the  library  opened,  and  a man-servant,  bear- 
ing a little  silver  salver,  entered  the  room. 

Lady  Janet’s  rising  sense  of  annoyance 
instantly  seized  on  the  servant  as  a victim. 
“ What  do  you  want  ?”  she  asked,  sharply. 
“ I never  rang  for  you.” 

“ A letter,  my  lady.  The  messenger  waits 
for  an  answer.” 

The  man  presented  his  salver  with  the 
letter  on  it,  and  withdrew. 

Lady  Janet  recognized  the  handwriting 
on  the  address  with  a look  of  surprise.  “ Ex- 
cuse me,  my  dear,”  she  said,  pausing,  with 
her  old-fashioned  courtesy,  before  she  open- 
ed the  envelope.  Mercy  made  the  necessary 
acknowledgment,  and  moved  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  little  thinking  that 
the  arrival  of  the  letter  marked  a crisis  in 
her  life.  Lady  Janet  put  on  her  spectacles. 
“Odd  that  he  should  have  come  back  al- 
ready !”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  threw  the 
empty  envelope  on  the  table. 

The  letter  contained  these  lines,  the  writer 
of  them  being  no  other  than  the  man  who 
had  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Refuge : 

“ Dear  Aunt, — I am  back  again  in  Lon- 
don before  my  time.  My  friend  the  rector 
has  shortened  his  holiday,  and  has  resumed 
his  duties  in  the  country.  I am  afraid  you 
will  blame  mo  when  you  hear  of  the  reasons 
which  have  hastened  his  return.  The  soon- 
er I make  my  confession,  the  easier  I shall 
feel.  Besides,  I have  a special  object  in 
wishing  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible.  May 
I follow  my  letter  to  Mablethorpe  House? 
And  may  I present  a lady  to  you — a perfect 
stranger — in  whom  I am  interested  ? Pray 
Bay  Yes,  by  the  bearer,  and  oblige  your  af- 
fectionate nephew,  Julian  Gray.” 

Lady  Janet  referred  again  suspiciously  to 
the  sentence  in  the  letter  which  alluded  to 
the  “ lady.” 

J ulian  Gray  was  her  only  surviving  neph- 
ew, the  son  of  a favorite  sister  whom  she 
had  lost.  He  would  have  held  no  Very  ex- 
alted position  in  the  estimation  of  his  aimt 
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— who  regarded  his  views  in  politics  and 
religion  with  the  strongest  aversion — but 
for  his  marked  resemblance  to  his  mother. 
This  pleaded  for  him  with  the  old  lady,  aid- 
ed as  it  was  by  the  pride  that  she  secretly 
felt  in  the  early  celebrity  which  the  young 
clergyman  had  achieved  as  a writer  and  a 
preacher.  Thanks  to  these  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  Julian’s  inexhaustible 
good  humor,  the  aunt  and  the  nephew  gener- 
ally met  on  friendly  terms.  Apart  from  what 
she  called  “ his  detestable  opinions,”  Lady 
Janet  was  sufficiently  interested  in  Julian 
to  feel  some  curiosity  about  the  mysterious 
“lady”  mentioned  in  the  letter.  Had  he 
determined  to  settle  in  life  f Was  his  choice 
already  made  ? And  if  so,  would  it  prove 
to  be  a choice  acceptable  to  the  family? 
Lady  Janet’s  bright  face  showed  signs  of 
doubt  as  she  asked  herself  that  last  ques- 
tion. Julian’s  liberal  views  were  capable 
of  leading  him  to  dangerous  extremes.  His 
aunt  shook  her  head  ominously  as  she  rose 
from  the  sofa  and  advanced  to  the  library 
door. 

“ Grace,”  she  said,  pausing  and  turning 
round,  “ I have  a note  to  write  to  my  nephew. 
I shall  be  back  directly.” 

Mercy  approached  her,  from  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  room,  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise. 

“Your  nephew?”  she  repeated.  “Your 
ladyship  never  told  me  you  had  a nephew.” 

Lady  Janet  laughed.  “ I must  have  had 
it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  tell  you,  over 
and  over  again,”  she  said.  “ But  we  have 
had  so  many  things  to  talk  about— -and,  to 
own  the  truth,  my  nephew  is  not  one  of  my 
favorite  subjects  of  conversation.  I don’t 
mean  that  I dislike  him ; I detest  his  prin- 
ciples, my  dear,  that’s  all.  However,  you 
shall  form  your  own  opinion  of  him;  he  is 
coming  to  see  me  to-day.  Wait  here  till  I 
return ; I have  something  more  to  say  about 
Horace.” 

Mercy  opened  the  library  door  for  her, 
closed  it  again,  and  walked  slowly  to  and 
fro  alone  in  the  room,  thinking. 

Was  her  mind  running  on  Lady  Janet’s 
nephew  ? No.  Lady  Janet’s  brief  allusion 
to  her  relative  had  not  led  her  into  alluding 
to  him  by  his  name.  Mercy  was  still  as  ig- 
norant as  ever  that  the  preacher  at  the  Ref- 
uge and  the  nephew  of  her  benefactress 
were  one  and  the  same  man.  Her  memory 
was  busy  now  with  the  tribute  which  Lady 
Janet  had  paid  to  her  at  the  outset  of  the 
interview  between  them : “ It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  Grace,  that  I bless  the  day 
when  you  tot  came  to  me.”  For  the  mo- 
ment there  was  balm  for  her  wounded  spirit 
in  the  remembrance  of  those  words.  Grace 
Roseberry  herself  could  surely  have  earned 
no  sweeter  praise  than  the  praise  that  she 
had  woi.  The  next  instant  she  was  seized 
with  a sudden  horror  of  her  own  successful 


fraud.  The  sense  of  her  degradation  had 
never  been  so  bitterly  present  to  her  as  at 
that  moment.  If  she  could  only  confess  the 
truth — if  she  could  innocently  enjoy  her 
harmless  life  at  Mablethorpe  House — what 
a grateful,  happy  woman  -she  might  be! 
Was  it  possible  (if  she  made  the  confession  ) 
to  trust  to  her  own  good  conduct  to  plead 
her  excuse  ? No ! Her  calmer  sense  warned 
her  that  it  was  hopeless.  The  place  she  had 
won — honestly  won — in  Lady  Janet’s  esti- 
mation had  been  obtained  by  a trick.  Noth- 
ing could  alter,  nothing  could  excuse  that. 
She  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  dashed 
away  the  useless  tears  that  had  gathered  in 
her  eyes,  and  tried  to  turn  her  thoughts 
some  other  way.  What  was  it  Lady  Janet 
had  said  on  going  into  the  library  ? She  had 
said  she  was  coming  back  to  speak  about 
Horace.  Mercy  guessed  what  the  object 
was;  she  knew  but  too  well  what  Horace 
wanted  of  her.  How  was  she  to  meet  the 
emergency?  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what 
was  to  be  done  ? Could  she  let  the  man  who 
loved  her — the  man  whom  she  loved — drift 
blindfold  into  marriage  with  such  a woman 
as  she  had  been  ? No ! it  was  her  duty  to 
warn  him.  How?  Could  she  break  his 
heart,  coold  she  lay  his  life  waste  by  speak- 
ing the  cruel  words  which  might  part  them 
forever ? “I  can’t  tell  him ! I won’t  tell 
him!”  she  burst  out,  passionately.  “The 
disgrace  of  it  would  kill  me!”  Her  vary- 
ing mood  changed  as  the  words  escaped  her. 

A reckless  defiance  of  her  own  better  na- 
ture— that  saddest  of  all  the  forms  in  which 
a woman’s  misery  can  express  itself — filled 
her  heart  w'ifch  its  poisoning  bitterness.  She 
sat  down  again  on  the  sofa  with  eyes  that 
glittered  and  cheeks  suffused  with  an  angry 
red.  “ I am  no  worse  than  another  woman  F 
she  thought.  “ Another  woman  might  have 
married  him  for  his  money.”  The  next  mo- 
ment the  miserable  insufficiency  of  her  own 
excuse  for  deceiving  him  showed  its  hollow- 
ness, self- exposed.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  found  refuge — where 
she  had  often  found  refuge  before — in  the 
helpless  resignation  of  despair.  “ Oh,  that 
I had  died  before  I entered  this  house ! Oh, 
that  I could  die  and  have  done  with  it  at 
this  moment !”  So  the  straggle  had  ended 
with  her  hundreds  of  times  already.  So  it 
ended  now. 

The  door  leading  into  the  billiard-room 
opened  softly.  Horace  Holmcrfift  had  wait- 
ed to  hear  the  result  of  Lady  Janet’s  inter- 
ference in  his  favor  until  he  could  wait  no 
longer. 

He  looked  in  cautiously,  ready  to  with- 
draw again  unnoticed  if  the  two  were  still 
talking  together.  The  absence  of  Lady  Janet 
suggested  that  the  interview  had  come  to  an 
end.  Was  his  betrothed  wife  waiting  alone 
to  speak  to  him  on  his  return  to  the  room  ? 
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He  advanced  a few  steps.  She  never  moved ; 
she  sat  heedless,  absorbed  in  her  thoughts. 
Were  they  thoughts  of  himt  He  advanced 
a little  nearer,  and  called  to  her. 

“ Grace  !” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  a faint  cry. 
“ I wish  you  wouldn’t  startle  me,”  she  said, 
irritably,  sinking  back  on  the  sofa.  “Any 
sudden  alarm  sets  my  heart  beating  as  if  it 
would  choke  me.” 

Horace  pleaded  for  pardon  with  a lover’s 
humility.  In  her  present  state  of  nervous 
irritation  she  was  not  to  be  appeased.  She 
looked  away  from  him  in  silence.  Entirely 
ignorant  of  the  paroxysm  of  mental  suffer- 
ing through  which  she  had  just  passed,  he 
seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  asked  her 
gently  if  she  had  seen  Lady  Janet.  She 
made  an  affirmative  answer  with  an  unrea- 
sonable impatience  of  tone  and  manner 
which  would  have  warned  an  older  and 
more  experienced  man  to  give  her  time  be- 
fore he  spoke  again.  Horace  was  young,  and 
weary  of  the  suspense  that  he  had  endured 
in  the  other  room.  He  unwisely  pressed  her 
with  another  question. 

“Has  Lady  Janet  said  any  thing  to 
you — ” 

She  turned  on  him  angrily  before  he  could 
finish  the  sentence.  “ You  have  tried  to 
% make  her  hurry  me  into  marrying  you,”  she 
burst  out.  “ I see  it  in  your  face!” 

Plain  as  the  warning  was  this  time,  Hor-  j 
aco  'still  failed  to  interpret  it  in  the  right 
way.  “Don’t  be  angry!”  he  said,  good- 
humoredly.  “Is  it  so  very  inexcusable  to 
ask  Lady  Janet  to  intercede  for  me?  I 
have  tried  to  persuade  you  in  vain.  My 
mother  and  my  sisters  have  pleaded  for  me, 
and  you  turn  a deaf  ear — ” 

She  could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  stamp- 
ed her  foot  on  the  floor  with  hysterical  ve- 
hemence. “ I am  weary  of  hearing  of  your 
mother  and  your  sisters !”  she  broke  in  vio- 
lently. “ You  talk  of  nothing  else.” 

It  was  just  possible  to  make  one  more 
mistake  in  dealing  with  her — and  Horace 
made  it.  He  took  offense,  on  his  side,  and 
rose  from  the  sofa.  His  mother  and  sisters 
were  high  authorities  in  his  estimation ; 
they  variously  represented  his  ideal  of  per- 
fection in  women.  He  withdrew  to  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  room,  and  admin- 
istered the  severest  reproof  that  he  could 
think  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

“ It  would  be  well,  Grace,  if  you  followed 
the  example  set  you  by  my  mother  and  my  sis- 
ters,” he  said.  “ They  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  cruelly  to  those  who  love  them.” 

To  all  appearance  the  rebuke  failed  to 
produce  the  slightest  effect.  She  seemed  to 
be  as  indifferent  to  it  as  if  it  had  not  reach- 
ed her  ears.  There  was  a spirit  in  her — a 
miserable  spirit,  born  of  her  own  bitter  ex- 
perience— which  rose  in  revolt  against  Hor- 
ace’s habitual  glorification  of  the  ladies  of 


his  family.  “It  sickens  me,”  she  thought 
to  herself,  “ to  hear  of  the  virtues  of  women 
who  have  never  been  tempted!  Where  is 
the  merit  of  living  reputably,  when  your 
life  is  one  course  of  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
ment ? Has  his  mother  known  starvation  ? 
Have  his  sisters  been  left  forsaken  in  the 
street  ?”  It  hardened  her  heartr — it  almost 
reconciled  her  to  deceiving  him — when  he 
set  his  relatives  up  as  patterns  for  her. 
Would  he  never  understand  that  women 
detested  having  other  women  exhibited  as 
examples  to  them?  She  looked  round  at 
him  with  a sense  of  impatient  wonder.  He 
was  sitting  at  the  luncheon-table,  with  his 
back  turned  on  her,  and  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand.  If  he  had  attempted  to  rejoin 
her,  she  would  have  repelled  him ; if  he  had 
spoken,  she  would  have  met  him  with  a 
sharp  reply.  He  sat  apart  from  her,  with- 
out uttering  a word.  In  a man’s  hands  si- 
lence is  the  most  terrible  of  all  protests  to 
the  woman  who  loves  him.  Violence  she 
can  endure.  Words  she  is  always  ready  to 
meet  by  words  on  her  side.  Silence  con- 
quers her.  After  a moment’s  hesitation, 
Mercy  left  the  sofa  and  advanced  submis- 
sively toward  the  table.  She  had  offended 
him — and  she  alone  was  in  fault.  How 
should  he  know  it,  poor  fellow,  when  he 
innocently  mortified  her  ? Step  by  step  she 
drew  closer  and  closer.  He  never  looked 
round ; he  never  moved.  She  laid  her  hand 
timidly  on  his  shoulder.  “ Forgive  me,  Hor- 
ace,” she  whispered  in  his  ear.  “ I am  suf- 
fering this  morning;  I am  not  myself.  I 
didn’t  mean  what  I said.  Pray  forgive 
me.”  There  was  no  resisting  the  caressing 
tenderness  of  voice  and  manner  which  ac- 
companied those  words.  He  looked  up ; he 
took  her  hand.  She  bent  over  him,  and 
touched  his  forehead  with  her  lips.  “Am 
I forgiven  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Oh,  my  darling,”  he  said,  “ if  you  only 
knew  how  I loved  you !” 

“I  do  know  it,”  she  answered,  gently, 
twining  his  hair  round  her  finger,  and  ar- 
ranging it  over  his  forehead  where  his  hand 
had  ruffled  it. 

They  were  completely  absorbed  in  each 
other,  or  they  must,  at  that  moment,  have 
heard  the  library  door  open  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

Lady  Janet  had  written  the  necessary  re- 
ply to  her  nephew,  and  had  returned,  faith- 
ful to  her  engagement,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Horace.  The  first  object  that  met  her  view 
was  her  client  pleading,  with  conspicuous 
success,  for  himself!  “I  am  not  wanted, 
evidently,”  thought  the  old  lady.  She 
noiselessly  closed  the  door  again,  and  left 
the  lovers  by  themselves. 

Horace  returned,  with  unwise  persistency, 
to  the  question  of  the  deferred  marriage.  At 
the  first  words  that  he  spoke  she  drew  back 
directly — sadly,  not  angrily. 
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“ Don’t  press  me  to-day,”  she  said ; “ I am 
not  well  to-day.” 

He  rose  and  looked  at  her  anxiously. 
“ May  I speak  about  it  to-morrow  t” 

“ Yes,  to-morrow.”  She  returned  to  the 
sofa,  and  changed  the  subject.  “What  a 
time  Lady  Janet  Ls  away !”  she  said.  “ What 
can  be  keeping  her  so  long  ?” 

Horace  did  his  best  to  appear  interested 
in  the  question  of  Lady  Janet's  prolonged 
absence.  “ What  made  her  leave  you  f”  he 
asked,  standing  at  the  back  of  the  sofa  and 
leaning  over  her. 

“ She  went  into  the  library  to  write  a note 
to  her  nephew.  By-the-bye,  who  is  her  neph- 
ew ?” 

“ Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  f” 

“ Indeed  I don't.” 

“ You  have  heard  of  him,  no  doubt,”  said 
Horace.  “ Lady  Janet’s  nephew  is  a cele- 
brated man.”  He  paused,  and  stooping 
nearer  to  her,  lifted  a love-lock  that  lay 
over  her  shoulder,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips.  “ Lady  Janet's  nephew,”  he  resumed, 
“is  Julian  Gray.” 

She  started  off  her  seat,  and  looked  round 
at  him  in  blank,  bewildered  terror,  as  if  she 
doubted  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses. 

Horace  was  completely  taken  by  surprise. 
“ My  dear  Grace !”  he  exclaimed ; “ what 
have  I said  or  done  to  startle  you  this 
time  ?” 

She  held  up  her  hand  for  silence.  “ Lady 
Janet's  nephew  is  Julian  Gray,”  she  repeat- 
ed ; “ and  I only  know  it  now  PI 

Horace's  perplexity  increased.  “ My  dar- 
ling, now  you  do  know  it,  what  is  there  to 
alarm  you  ?”  he  asked. 

(There  was  enough  to  alarm  the  boldest 
woman  living — in  such  a position,  and  with 
such  a temperament  as  here.  To  her  mind 
the  personation  of  Grace  Roseberry  had  sud- 
denly assumed  a new  aspect  : the  aspect  of 
a fatality.  It  had  led  her  blindfold  to  the 
house  in  which  she  and  the  preacher  at  the 
Refuge  were  to  meet.  He  was  coming — the 
man  who  had  reached  her  inmost  heart,  who 
had  influenced  her  whole  life ! Was  the  day 
of  reckoning  coming  with  him?) 

“ Don't  notice  me,”  she  said,  faintly.  “ I 
have  been  ill  all  the  morning.  You  saw  it 
yourself  when  you  came  in  here ; even  the 
sound  of  your  voice  alarmed  me.  I shall  bo 
better  directly.  I am  afraid  I startled  you  ?” 

“My  dear  Grace,  it  almost  looked  as  if  you 
were  terrified  at  the  sound  of  Julian's  name ! 
He  is  a public  celebrity,  I know ; and  I have 
seen  ladies  start  and  stare  at  him  when  he 
entered  a room.  But  you  looked  perfectly 
panic-stricken.” 

She  rallied  her  courage  by  a desperate  ef- 
fort ; she  laughed — a harsh,  uneasy  laugh — 
and  stopped  him  by  putting  her  hand  over 
his  mouth.  “Absurd!”  she  said,  lightly. 
“ As  if  Mr.  Julian  Gray  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  my  looks ! I am  better  already.  See 


for  yourself!”  She  looked  round  at  him 
again  with  a ghastly  gayety ; and  returned, 
with  a desperate  assumption  of  indifference, 
to  the  subject  of  Lady  Janet's  nephew.  “ Of 
course  I have  heard  of  him,”  she  said.  “ Do 
you  know  that  he  is  expected  here  tn-day  ? 
Don't  stand  there  behind  me — it’s  so  hard 
to  talk  to  you.  Come  and  sit  down.” 

He  obeyed — but  she  had  not  quito  satis- 
fied him  yet.  His  face  had  not  lost  its  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  and  surprise.  She  per- 
sisted in  playing  her  part,  determined  to  set 
at  rest  in  him  any  possible  suspicion  that  she 
had  reasons  of  her  own  for  being  afraid  of 
Julian  Gray.  “Tell  me  about  this  famous 
man  of  yours,”  she  said,  putting  her  arm  fa- 
miliarly through  his  arm.  “What  is  he 
like  f” 

The  caressing  action  and  the  easy  tone 
had  their  effect  on  Horace.  His  face  began 
to  clear ; he  answered  her  lightly  on  his  side. 

“Prepare  yourself  to  meet  the  most  un- 
clerical of  clergymen,”  he  said.  “ Julian  is 
a lost  sheep  among  the  parsons,  and  a thorn 
in  the  side  of  his  bishop.  Preaches,  if  they 
ask  him,  in  Dissenters'  chapels.  Declines  to 
set  up  any  pretensions  to  priestly  authority 
and  priestly  power.  Goes  about  doing  good 
on  a plan  of  his  own.  Is  quite  resigned  nev- 
er to  rise  to  the  high  places  in  his  profession. 
Says  it’s  rising  high  enough  for  him  to  be  the 
Archdeacon  of  the  afflicted,  the  Dean  of  the 
hungry,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  poor.  With 
all  his  oddities,  as  good  a fellow  as  ever  lived. 
Immensely  popular  with  the  women.  They 
all  go  to  him  for  advice.  I wish  you  would 
go  too.” 

Mercy  changed  color.  “What  do  yon 
mean  f ” she  asked,  sharply. 

“Julian  is  famous  for  his  powers  of  per 
suasion,”  said  Horace,  smiling.  “ If  he  spoke 
to  you,  Grace,  he  would  prevail  on  j~ou  to 
fix  the  day.  Suppose  I ask  Julian  to  plead 
for  me  ?” 

Ho  made  the  proposal  in  jest.  Mercy's 
imquiet  mind  accepted  it  as  addressed  to 
her  in  earnest.  “ He  will  do  it,”  she  thought, 
with  a sense  of  indescribable  terror,  “ if  I 
don't  stop  him !”  There  was  but  one  chance 
for  her.  The  only  certain  way  to  prevent 
Horace  from  appealing  to  his  friend  was  to 
grant  what  Horace  wished  for  before  his 
friend  entered  the  house.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder;  she  hid  the  terrible 
anxieties  that  were  devouring  her  under  an 
assumption  of  coquetry  painful  and  pitiable 
to  see. 

“Don't  talk  nonsense!”  she  said,  gayly. 
“What  were  we  saying  just  now — before 
we  began  to  speak  of  Mr.  Julian  Gray  ?” 

“We  were  wondering  what  had  become 
of  Lady  Janet,”  Hbrace  replied. 

She  tapped  him  impatiently  on  the  shoul- 
der. “ No ! no ! It  was  something  you  said 
before  that.” 

Her  eyes  completed  what  her  words  had 
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left  unsaid.  Horace’s  arm  stole  round  her 
waist. 

“ I was  saying  that  I loved  you,”  he  an- 
swered, in  a whisper. 

“ Only  that  ?” 

“Are  you  tired  of  hearing  it  ?” 

She  smiled  charmingly.  “ Are  you  so  very 
much  in  earnest  about  — about — ” She 
stopped,  and  looked  away  from  him. 

“ About  our  marriage  I” 

“ Yes.” 

“ It  is  the  one  dearest  wish  of  my  life.” 

“ Really  f ” 

“ Really.” 

There  was  a pause.  Mercy’s  fingers  toyed 
nervously  with  the  trinkets  at  her  watch- 
chain.  “ When  would  you  like  it  to  be  ?” 
she  said,  very  softly,  with  her  whole  atten- 
tion fixed  on  the  watch-chain. 

She  had  never  spoken,  she  had  never  look- 
ed, as  she  spoke  and  looked  now.  Horace 
was  afraid  to  believe  in  his  own  good  for- 
tune. “ Oh,  Grace !”  he  exclaimed,  “ you  are 
not  trifling  with  me  t” 

“What  makes  you  think  I am  trifling 
with  you  f ’ 

Horace  was  innocent  enough  to  answer 
her  seriously.  “ You  would  not  even  let  me 
speak  of  our  marriage  just  now,”  he  said. 

“ Never  mind  what  I did  just  now,”  she 
retorted,  petulantly.  “ They  say  women  are 
changeable.  It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the 
sex.” 

“ Heaven  be  praised  for  the  defects  of  the 
sex !”  cried  Horace,  with  devout  sincerity. 
“ Do  you  really  leave  me  to  decide  t” 

“ If  you  insist  on  it.” 

Horace  considered  for  a moment — the  sub- 
ject being  the  law  of  marriage.  “We  may 
be  married  by  license  in  a fortnight,”  he  said. 
“ I fix  this  day  fortnight.” 

She  held  up  her  hands  in  protest. 

“ Why  not  ? My  lawyer  is  ready.  There 
are  no  preparations  to  make.  You  said  when 
you  accepted  me  that  it  was  to  be  a private 
marriage.” 

Mercy  was  obliged  to  own  that  she  had 
certainly  said  that. 

“ We  might  be  married  at  once — if  the  law 
would  only  let  us.  This  day  fortnight! 
Say — Yes!”  He  drew  her  closer  to  him. 
There  was  a pause.  The  mask  of  coquetry 
— badly  worn  from  the  first — dropped  from 
her.  Her  sad  gray  eyes  rested  compassion- 
ately on  his  eager  face.  “ Don’t  look  so  se- 
rious!” he  said.  “Only  one  little  word, 
Grace ! Only  Yes.” 

She  sighed,  and  said  it.  He  kissed  her 
# passionately.  It  was  only  by  a resolute  ef- 
fort that  she  released  herself.  “ Leave  me !” 
she  said,  faintly.  “ Pray  leave  me  by  my- 
self!” 

She  was  in  earnest — strangely  in  earnest. 
She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Hor- 
ace rose  to  leave  her.  “ I will  find  Lady 
Janet,”  he  said ; “ I long  to  show  the  dear 


old  lady  that  I have  recovered  my  spirits, 
and  to  tell  her  why.”  He  turned  round  at 
the  library  door.  “You  won’t  go  away? 
You  will  let  me  see  you  again  when  you  are 
more  composed  ?” 

“ I will  wait  here,”  said  Mercy. 

Satisfied  with  that  reply,  he  left  the  room. 

Her  hands  dropped  on  her  lap ; her  head 
sank  back  wearily  on  the  cushions  at  the 
head  of  the  sofa.  There  was  a dazed  sensa- 
tion in  her : her  mind  felt  stunned.  She 
wondered  vacantly  whether  she  was  awake 
or  dreaming.  Had  Bhe  really  said  the  word 
which  pledged  her  to  marry  Horace  Holm- 
croft  in  a fortnight  ? A fortnight ! Some- 
thing might  happen  in  that  time  to  prevent 
it : she  might  find  her  way  in  a fortnight 
out  of  the  terrible  position  in  which  she 
stood.  Any  way,  cqme  what  might  of  it, 
she  had  chosen  the  preferable  alternative  to 
a private  interview  with  Julian  Gray.  She 
raised  herself  from  her  recumbent  position 
with  a start,  as  the  idea  of  the  interview — 
dismissed  for  the  last  few  minutes — possessed 
itself  again  of^her  mind.  Her  excited  imag- 
ination figured  Julian  Gray  as  present  in  the 
room  at  that  moment,  speaking  to  her  as 
Horace  had  proposed.  She  saw  him  seated 
close  at  her  side — this  man  who  had  shaken 
her  to  the  soul  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit, 
and  when  she  was  listening  to  him  (unseen) 
at  the  other  end  of  the  chapel — she  saw  him 
close  by  her,  looking  her  searchingly  in  the 
face ; seeing  her  shameful  secret  in  her  eyes ; 
hearing  it  in  her  voice;  feeling  it  in  her 
trembling  hands ; forcing  it  out  of  her  word 
by  word,  till  she  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet 
with  the  confession  of  the  fraud.  Her  head 
dropped  again  on  the  cushions ; she  hid  her 
face  in  horror  of  the  scene  which  her  excited 
fancy  had  cbnjured  up.  Even  now,  when 
she  had  made  that  dreaded  interview  need- 
less, could  she  feel  sure  (meeting  him  only  on 
the  most  distant  terms)  of  not  betraying  her- 
self? She  could  not  feel  sure.  Something 
in  her  shuddered  and  shrank  at  the  bare 
idea  of  finding  herself  in  the  same  room  with 
him.  She  felt  it,  she  knew  it : her  guilty 
conscience  owned  and  feared  its  master  in 
Julian  Gray ! . 

The  minutes  passed.  The  violence  of 
her  agitation  began  to  tell  physically  on  her 
weakened  frame. 

She  found  herself  crying  silently  without 
knowing  why.  A weight  was  on  her  head, 
a weariness  was  in  all  her  limbs.  She  sank 
low  on  the  cushions — her  eyes  closed — the 
monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  man- 
tel-piece grew  drowsily  fainter  and  fainter 
on  her  ear.  Little  by  little  she  dropped  into 
slumber — slumber  so  light  that  she  started 
when  a morsel  of  coal  fell  into  the  grate,  or 
when  the  birds  chirped  and  twittered  in  their 
aviary  in  the  winter-garden. 

Lady  Janet  and  Horace  came  in.  She* 
was  faintly  conscious  of  persons  in  the  room. 
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After  an  interval  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
half  rose  to  speak  to  them.  The  room  was 
empty  again.  They  had  stolen  out  softly, 
and  left  her  to  repose.  Her  eyes  closed  once 
more.  She  dropped  back  into  slumber,  and 
from  slumber,  in  the  favoring  warmth  ’ and 
quiet  of  the  place,  into  deep  and  dreamless 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MAN  APPEARS. 

After  an  interval  of  rest  Mercy  was 
aroused  by  the  shutting  of  a glass  door  at 
the  far  end  of  the  conservatory.  This  door, 
leading  into  the  garden,  was  used  only  by 
the.  inmates  of  the  house,  or  by  old  friends 
privileged  to  enter  th$  reception-rooms  by 
that  way.  Assuming  that  either  Horace  or 
Lady  Janet  was  returning  to  the  dining- 
room, Mercy  raised  herself  a little  on  the 
sofa  and  listened. 

The  voice  of  one  of  the  men-servants 
caught  her  ear.  It  was  answered  by  anoth- 
er voice,  which  instantly  set  her  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

She  started  up,  and  listened  again  in 
speechless  terror.  Yes!  there  was  no  mis- 
taking it.  The  voice  that  was  finswering 
the  servant  was  the  unforgotten  voice  which 
she  had  heard  at  the  Refuge.  The  visitor 
who  had  come  in  by  the  glass  door  was — 
Julian  Gray! 

His  rapid  footsteps  advanced  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  dining-room.  She  recovered 
herself  sufficiently  to  hurry  to  the  library 
door.  Her  hand  shook  so  that  she  failed  at 
first  to  open  it.  She  had  just  succeeded 
when  she  heard  him  again — speaking  to  her. 

“Pray  don’t  run  away!  I am  nothing 
very  formidable.  Only  Lady  Janet’s  nephew 
— Julian  Gray.” 

She  turned  slowly,  spell-bound  by  his 
voice,  and  confronted  him  in  silence. 

He  was  standing,  hat  in  hand,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  conservatory,  dressed  in  black, 
and  wearing  a white  cravat,  but  with  a 
studious  avoidance  of  any  thing  specially 
clerical  in  the  make  and  form  of  his  clothes. 
Young  as  he  was,  there  were  marks  of  care 
already  on  his  face,  and  the  hair  was  prema- 
turely thin  and  scanty  over  his  forehead. 
His  slight  active  figure  was  of  no  more  than 
• the  middle  height.  His  complexion  was 
pale.  The  lower  part  of  his  face,  without 
beard  or  whiskers,  was  in  no  way  remarka- 
ble. An  average  observer  would  have  pass- 
ed him  by  without  notice — but  for  his  eyes. 
These  alone  made  a marked  man  of  him. 
The  unusual  size  of  the  orbits  in  which  they 
were  set  was  enough  of  itself  to  attract  at- 
tention; it  gave  a grandeur  to  his  head, 
which  the  head,  broad  and  firm  as  it  was, 
did  not  possess.  As  to  the  eyes  themselves, 
the  soft  lustrous  brightness  of  them  defied 


analysis.  No  two  people  could  agree  about 
their  color ; divided  opinion  declaring  alter- 
nately that  they  were  dark  gray  or  black. 
Painters  had  tried  to  reproduce  them,  and 
had  given  up  the  effort,  in  despair  of  seizing 
any  one  expression  in  the  bewildering  va- 
riety of  expressions  which  they  presented  to 
view.  They  were  eyes  that  could  charm  at 
one  moment  and  terrify  at  another ; eyes 
that  could  set  people  laughing  or  crying  al- 
most at  will.  In  action  aud  in  repose  they 
were  irresistible  alike.  When  they  first  de- 
scried Mercy  running  to  the  door,  they 
brightened  gayly  with  the  merriment  of  a 
child.  When  she  turned  and  faced  him. 
they  changed  instantly,  softening  and  glow- 
ing as  they  mutely  owned  the  interest  and 
the  admiration  which  the  first  sight  of  her 
had  roused  in  him.  His  tone  and  manner 
altered  at  the  same  time.  He  addressed  her 
with  the  deepest  respect  when  he  spoke  his 
next  words. 

‘‘Let  me  entreat  you  to  favor  me  by  re- 
suming your  seat,”  he  said.  “And  let  me 
ask  your  pardon  if  I have  thoughtlessly  in- 
truded on  you.” 

He  paused,  waiting  for  her  reply  before  he 
advanced  into  the  room.  Still  spell-bound 
by  his  voice,  she  recovered  self- control 
enough  to  bow  to  him  and  to  resume  her 
place  on  the  sofa.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  him  now.  After  looking  at  her  for  a 
moment,  he  entered  the  room  without  speak- 
ing to  her  again.  She  was  beginning  to 
perplex  as  well  as  to  interest  him.  “ No 
common  sorrow,”  he  thought,  “ has  set  its 
mark  on  that  woman’s  face;  no  common 
heart  beats  in  that  woman’s  breast.  'Who 
can  she  be  f” 

Mercy  rallied  her  courage,  and  forced  her- 
self to  speak  to  him. 

“ Lady  Janet  is  in  the  library,  I believe^ 
she  said,  timidly.  “ Shall  I tell  her  yon  are 
here  t” 

“Don’t  disturb  Lady  Janet,  and  don't 
disturb  yourself.”  With  that  answer  he  ap- 
proached the  luncheon-table, delicately  giv- 
ing her  time  to  feel  more  at  her  ease.  He 
took  up  what  Horace  had  left  of  the  bottle 
of  claret,  and  poured  it  into  a glass.  “ My 
aunt’s  claret  shall  represent  my  aunt  for  the 
present,”  he  said,  smiling,  as  he  turned  to- 
ward her  once  more.  “I  have  had  a long 
walk,  and  I may  venture  to  help  myself  in 
this  house  without  invitation.  Is  it  useless 
to  offer  you  any  thing  f” 

Mercy  made  the  necessary  reply.  She  was 
beginning  already,  after  her  remarkable  ex- 
perience of  him,  to  wonder  at  his  easy  man-  » 
ners  and  his  light  way  of  talking. 

He  emptied  his  glass  with  the  air  of  a man 
who  thoroughly  understood  and  enjoyed 
good  wine.  “ My  aunt’s  claret  is  worthy  of 
my  aunt,”  he  said,  with  comic  gravity,  as  he 
set  down  the  glass.  “ Both  are  the  genuine 
products  of  Nature.”  He  seated  himself  at 
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the  table,  and  looked  critically  at  the  dif- 
ferent dishes  left  on  it.  One  dish  especially 
attracted  his  attention.  “What  is  this?” 
he  went  on.  “A  French  pie!  It  seems 
grossly  unfair  to  taste  French  wine,  and  to 
pass  over  French  pie  without  notice.”  He 
took  up  a knife  and  fork,  and  enjoyed  the 
pie  as  critically  as  he  had  enjoyed  the  wine. 
“Worthy  of  the  Great  Nation !”  he  exclaimed, 
with  enthusiasm.  “ Five  la  France  /” 

Mercy  listened  and  looked,  in  inexpress- 
ible astonishment.  He  was  utterly  unlike 
the  picture  which  her  fancy  had  drawn  of 
him  in  every-day  life.  Take  off  his  white 
cravat,  and  nobody  would  have  discovered 
that  this  famous  preacher  was  a clergyman  ! 

He  helped  himself  to  another  plateful  of 
the  pie,  and  spoke  more  directly  to  Mercy, 
alternately  eating  and  talking  as  composed- 
ly and  pleasantly  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years. 

“ I came  here  by  way  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens,”. he  said.  “ For  some  time  past  I havo 
been  living  in  a flat,  ugly,  barren,  agricul- 
tural district.  You  can’t  think  how  pleasant 
I found  the  picture  presented  by  the  Gar- 
dens, as  a contrast.  The  ladies  in  their  rich 
winter  dresses,  the  smart  nursery  maids,  the 
lovely  children,  the  ever-moving  crowd  skat- 
ing on  the  ice  of  the  Round  Pond ; it  was  all 
so  exhilarating  after  what  I hhve  been  used 
to,  that  I actually  caught  myself  whistling 
as  I walked  through  the  brilliant  scene! 
(In  my  time  boys  used  always  to  whistle 
when  they  were  in  good  spirits,  and  I have 
not  got  over  the  habit  yet.)  Who  do  you 
think  I met  when  I was  in  full  song  ?” 

As  well  as  her  amazement  would  let  her, 
Mercy  excused  herself  from  guessing.  She 
had  never  in  all  her  life  before  spoken  to 
any  living  being  so  confusedly  and  so  unin- 
telligently  as  she  now  spoke  to  Julian  Gray ! 

He  went  on  more  gayly  than  ever,  with- 
out appearing  to  notice  the  effect  that  he 
had  produced  on  her. 

“ Whom  did  I meet,”  he  repeated,  “ when 
I was  in  full  song  t My  bishop ! If  I had 
been  whistling  a sacred  melody,  his  lordship 
might  perhaps  have  excused  my  vulgarity 
out  of  consideration  of  my  music.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  composition  I was  executing  at 
the  moment  (I  am  one  of  the  loudest  of  liv- 
ing whistlers)  was  by  Verdi — 1 La  Donna  e 
Mobile t — familiar,  no  doubt,  to  his  lordship 
on  the  street  organs.  He  recognized  the 
tune,  poor  man,  and  when  I took  off  my  hat 
to  him  he  looked  the  other  way.  Strange, 
in  a world  that  is  bursting  with  sin  and  sor- 
row, to  treat  such  a trifle  seriously  as  a 
cheerful  clergyman  whistling  a tune !”  He 
pushed  away  his  plate  as  he  said  the  last 
words,  and  went  on  simply  and  earnestly  in 
an  altered  tone.  “ I have  never  been  able,” 
he  said,  “ to  see  why  we  should  assert  our- 
selves among  other  men  as  belonging  to  a 
particular  caste,  and  as  being  forbidden,  in 


any  harmless  thing,  to  do  as  other  people  do. 
The  disciples  of  old  set  us  no  such  example ; 
they  were  wiser  and  better  than  we  are.  I 
venture  to  say  that  one  of  the  worst  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  our  doing  good  among  our 
fellow-creatures  is  raised  by  the  mere  as- 
sumption of  the  clerical  manner  and  the 
clerical  voice.  For  my  part,  I set  up  no 
claim  to  be  more  sacred  and  more  reverend 
than  any  other  Christian  man  who  does 
what  good  he  can.”  He  glanced  brightly  at 
Mercy,  looking  at  him  in  helpless  perplexi- 
ty. The  spirit  of  fun  took  possession  of  him 
again.  “ Are  you  a Radical  f ” he  asked,  with 
a humorous  twinkle  in  his  large  lustrous 
eyes.  “ I am !” 

Mercy  tried  hard  to  understand  him,  and 
tried  in  vain.  Could  this  be  the  preacher 
whose  words  had  charmed,  purified,  ennobled 
her  f Was  this  the  man  whose  sermon  had 
drawn  tears  from  women  about  her  whom 
she  knew  to  be  shameless  and  hardened  in 
crime f Yes!  The  eyes  that  now  rested 
on  her  humorously  were  the  beautiful  eyes 
which  had  once  looked  into  her  soul.  The 
voice  that  had  just  addressed  a jesting  ques- 
tion to  her  was  the  deep  and  mellow  voice 
which  had  once  thrilled  her  to  the  heart. 
In  the  pulpit  he  was  an  angel  of  mercy ; out 
of  the  pulpit  he  was  a boy  let  loose  from 
school. 

“ Don’t  let  me  startle  you,”  he  said,  good- 
naturedly,  noticing  her  confusion.  “ Public 
opinion  has  called  me  by  harder  names  than 
the  name  of i Radical.7  I have  been  spend- 
ing my  time  lately — as  I told  yon  just  now 
— in  an  agricultural  district.  My  business 
there  was  to  perform  the  duty  for  the  rector 
of  the  place,  who  wanted  a holiday.  How  do 
you  think  the  experiment  has  ended  ? The 
Squire  of  the  parish  calls  me  a Communist ; 
the  farmers  denounce  me  as  an  Incendiary ; 
my  friend  the.  rector  has  been  recalled  in  a 
hurry,  and  I have  now  the  honor  of  speaking 
to  you  in  the  character  of  a banished  man 
who  has  made  a respectable  neighborhood 
too  hot  to  hold  him.” 

With  that  frank  avowal  he  left  the  lunch- 
eon-table, and  took  a chair  near  Mercy. 

“ You  will  naturally  be  anxious,”  he  went 
on,  “ to  know  what  my  offense  was.  Do  you 
understand  Political  Economy  and  the  Laws 
of  Supply  and  Demand  f” 

Mercy  owned  that  she  did  not  understand 
them. 

“ No  more  do  I — in  a Christian  country,” 
he  said.  “ That  was  my  offense.  You  shall 
hear  my  confession  (just  as  my  aunt  will 
hear  it)  in  two  wordsjfr  He  paused  for  a 
little  while;  his  variable  manner  changed 
again.  Mercy,  shyly  looking  at  him,  saw  a 
new  expression  in  his  eyes — an  expression 
which  recalled  her  first  remembrance  of  him 
as  nothing  had  recalled  it  yet.  “ I had  no 
idea,”  he  resumed,  “of  what  the  life  of  a 
farm-laborer  really  was,  in  some  parts  of 
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England,  until  I undertook  the  rectors  du- 
ties. Never  before  had  I seen  such  dire 
Tvretcbedness  as  1 saw  in  the  cottages.  Nev- 
er before  had  I met  with  such  noble  pa- 
t ience  under  suffering  as  I found  among  the 
peoj de.  The  martyrs  of  old  could  endure, 
and  die.  I asked  myself  if  they  could  en- 
dure. and  hr*.  like  the  martyrs  whom  I saw 
round  me  f — live,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  on  the  brink  of 
starvation ; live,  and  see  their  pining  chil- 
dren growing  up  round  them,  to  work  and 
want  in  their  turn ; live,  with  the  poor  man's 
parish -prison  to  look  to  as  the  end,  when 
hunger  and  labor  have  done  their  worst! 
Was  God's  beautiful  earth  made  to  hold  such 
misery  as  this  ? I can  hardly  think  of  it,  I 
can  hardly  speak  of  it,  even  now,  with  dry 


**  No ! no  r be  said,  smiling.  *-  though  I a 
a parson,  I don't  carry  the  begging-boxerrn 
where.”  Merry  attempted  to  prea&  the  perse 
on  him.  The  quaint  humor  began  to  nra*- 
kle  again  in  his  eyes  as  be  abruptly  dies 
back  from  it-  “ Don't  tempt  me  T he  aid 
” Hie  frailest  of  ail  human  creatures  i§  t 
clergyman  tempted  by  a subscription.”  Mer- 
cy persisted,  and  conquered ; she  made  him 
prove  the  troth  of  his  own  profound  obser- 
vation of  clerical  human  nature  by  taking  » 
piece  of  money  from  the  purse.  “Ill  mss 
take  it — I most T he  remarked.  ‘-Thank 
you  for  setting  the  good  example ! thank  yon 
for  giving  the  timely  help!  What  name 
shall  I pat  down  on  my  list  P 
i Mercy's  eyes  looked  confusedly  away  from 
him.  •*  No  name,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice. 


eyes  !” 

His  head  sank  on  his  breast.  He  waited 
— mastering  his  emotion  before  he  spoke 
again.  Now,  at  last,  she  knew  him  once 
more.  Now  he  was  the  man,  indeed,  whom 
she  had  expected  to  see.  Unconsciously  she 
sat  listening,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face, 
with  her  heart  hanging  on  his  words,  in  the 
very  attitude  of  the  by-gone  day  when  she 
had  heard  him  for  the  first  time ! 

“ I did  all  I could  to  plead  for  the  helpless 
ones,”  he  resumed.  “ I went  rofnd  among 
the  holders  of  the  land  to  say  a word  for  the 
tillers  of  the  land.  i These  patient  people 
don’t  want  much’  (I  said) ; 1 in’  the  name  of 
Christ,  give  them  enough  to  live  on”  Po- 
litical Economy  shrieked  at  the  horrid  pro- 
posal ; the  Laws  of  Supply  and  Demand  veil- 
ed their  majestic  faces  in  dismay.  Starva- 
tion wages  were  the  right  wages,  I was  told. 
And  why  t Because  the  laborer  was  obliged 
to  accept  them ! I determined,  so  far  as  one 
man  could  do  it,  that  the  laborer  should  not 
be  obliged  to  accept  them.  I collected  my  own 
resources — I wrote  to  my  friends — and  I re- 
moved some  of  the  poor  fellows  to  parts  of 
England  where  their  work  was  better  paid. 
Such  was  the  conduct  which  made  the  neigh- 
borhood too  hot  to  hold  me.  So  let  it  be ! I 
mean  to  go  on.  I am  known  in  London;  I 
can  raise  subscriptions.  The  vile  Laws  of 
Supply  and  Demand  shall  find  labor  scarce 
in  that  agricultural  district;  and  pitiless 
Political  Economy  shall  spend  a few  extra 
shillings  on  the  poor,  as  certainly  as  I am 
that  Radical,  Communist,  and  Incendiary — 
Julian  Gray!” 

He  rose — making  a little  gesture  of  apol- 
ogy for  the  warmth  with  which  he  had 
spoken — and  took  a turn  in  the  room.  Fired 
by  his  enthusiasm^  Mercy  followed  him. 
Her  purse  was  in  her  hand,  when  he  turned 
and  faced  her. 

“ Pray  let  me  offer  my  little  tribute — 
such  as  it  is !”  she  said,  eagerly. 

A momentary  flnsh  spread  over  his  pale 
cheeks  as  he  looked  at  the  beautiful  com- 
passionate face  pleading  with  him. 


**  My  subscription  is  anonymous.” 

As  she  replied,  the  library  door  opened 
To  her  infinite  relief — to  Julian's  secret  dis- 
appointment— Lady  Janet  Roy  and  Horace 
Holmcroft  entered  the  room  together. 

Julian  r exclaimed  Lady  Janet,  holding 
up  her  hands  in  astonishment. 

He  kissed  his  aunt  on  the  cheek.  u Toot 
ladyship  is  looking  charmingly.”  He  gave 
his  hand  to  Horace.  Horace  took  it,  and 
passed  on  to  Mercy.  They  walked  away  to- 
gether slowly  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Julian  seized  on  the  chance  which  left  him 
free  to  speak  privately  to  his  aunt. 

“ I came  in  through  the  conservatory he 
said.  “ And  I found  that  young  lady  in  the 
room.  Who  is  she  T” 

“Are  you  very  much  interested  in  herf 
asked  Lady  Janet,  in  her  gravely  ironical 
way. 

Julian  answered  in  one  expressive  word 
“ Indescribably !” 

Lady  Janet  called  to  Mercy  to  join  her. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  “let  me  formally 
present  my  nephew  to  you.  Julian,  this  u 
Miss  Grace  Rose  berry — ” She  suddenly 
checked  herself.  The  instant  she  pronounced 
the  name,  Julian  started  as  if  it  was  a 
surprise  to  him.  “ What  is  it  f”  she  asked, 
sharply. 

“Nothing,”  he  answered,  bowing  to  Mer- 
cy, with  a marked  absence  of  his  former  ease 
of  manner.  She  returned  the  courtesy  a lit- 
tle restrainedly  on  her  side.  She,  too,  bad 
seen  him  start  when  Lady  Janet  mentioned 
the  name  by  which  she  was  known.  The 
start  meant  something.  What  conld  it  be! 
Why  did  he  turn  aside,  after  bowing  to  her, 
and  address  himself  to  Horace,  with  an  ab- 
sent look  in  his  face,  as  if  his  thoughts  were 
far  away  from  his  words?  A complete 
change  had  come  over  him;  and  it  dated 
from  the  moment  when  his  aunt  had  pro- 
nounced the  name  that  was  not  her  name 
the  name  that  she  had  stolen ! 

Lady  Janet  claimed  Julian’s  attention, 
and  left  Horace  free  to  return  to  Mercy. 
“Your  room  is  ready  for  you,”  ahe  said. 
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“You  will  stay  here,  of  course ?”  Julian 
accepted  the  invitation — still  with  the  air 
of  a man  whose  mind  was  preoccupied.  In- 
stead of  looking  at  his  annt  when  he  made 
his  reply,  he  looked  round  at  Mercy  with  a 
troubled  curiosity  in  his  face,  very  strange 
to  see.  Lady  Janet  tapped  him  impatiently 
on  the  shoulder.  “ I expect  people  to  look 
at  me  when  people  speak  to  me,”  she  said. 
“ What  are  you  staring  at  my  adopted  daugh- 
ter fort” 

“ Your  adopted  daughter  f”  Julian  repeat- 
ed— looking  at  his  aunt  this  time,  and  look- 
ing very  earnestly. 

“Certainly  I As  Colonel  Roseberry’s 
daughter,  she  is  connected  with  me  by 
marriage  already.  Did  you  think  I had 
picked  up  a foundling  t” 

Julian’s  face  cleared;  he  looked  relieved. 
“ I had  forgotten  the  Colonel,”  he  answered. 
“ Of  course  the  young  lady  is  related  to  us, 
as  you  say.”  | 


“Charmed,  I am  sure,  to  have  satisfied 
you  that  Grace  is  not  an  impostor,”  said 
Lady  Janet,  with  satirical  humility.  She 
took  Julian’s  arm,  and  drew  him  out  of  hear- 
ing of  Horace  and  Mercy.  “ About  that  let- 
ter of  yours!”  she  proceeded.  “There  is 
one  line  in  it  that  rouses  my  curiosity. 
Who  is  the  mysterious  'lady'  whom  you 
wish  to  present  to  me  f” 

Julian  started,  and  changed  color. 

“ I can’t  tell  you  now,”  he  said,  in  a whis- 
per. 

“Why  not !” 

To  Lady  Janet’s  unutterable  astonishment, 
instead  of  replying,  Julian  looked  round  at 
her  adopted  daughter  once  more. 

“ What  has  she  got  to  do  with  it  t”  ask- 
ed the  old  lady,  out  of  all  patience  with 
him. 

“ It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you,”  he 
answered,  gravely,  “ while  Miss  Roseberry  is 
in  the  room.” 


THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


ON  the  26th  of  January,  1871,  under  in- 
structions from  his  Government,  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  addressed  a communication  to 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  suggesting 
that  iu  order  that  “ a friendly  and  complete 
understanding  should  be  come  to  between 
the  two  Governments  as  to  the  rights  which 
belong  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  respectively,  with 
reference  to  tho  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Possessions  in  North  America,  and 
as  to  any  other  questions  between  them 
w’hicli  affect  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  those  Possessions,”  a “ Joint  High 
Commission,”  “ composed  of  members  to  be 
named  by  each  Government,”  should  hold 
its  sessions  at  Washington  to  treat  and  dis- 
cuss the  “mode  of  settling”  these  important 
matters.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month 
Mr.  Fish  replied,  reciprocating  in  the  name 
of  the  President  the  desire  expressed  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  for  “ a friendly  and 
complete  understanding”  on  the  subjects 
mentioned ; but  stating  that  the  President 
“ thinks  the  removal  of  the  differences  which 
arose  during  the  rebellion  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  have  existed  since  then, 
grouting  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  the  several 
vessels  which  hare  given  rise  to  the  claims  gener- 
ically  known  as  the  i Alabama  Claims ,’  will  also 
be  essential  to  the  restoration  of  cordial  and 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments;” and  proposing  that  “this  subject 
should  also  be  treated  of  by  the  proposed 
High  Commission,”  and  “thus  be  put  in  the 
way  of  a final  and  amicable  settlement .” 

In  two  days  Sir  Edward  Thornton  an- 
nounced that  “ it  would  give  Her  Majesty’s 
You  XLV.-No.  970.-58 


Government  great  satisfaction  if  the  claims 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ala- 
bama Claims  were  submitted  to  the  same 
High  Commission,”  “ provided  that  all  other 
claims  both  of  British  subjects  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  acts  com- 
mitted during  the  recent  civil  war  in  this 
country  are  similarly  referred  to  the  same 
Commission.”  On  the  3d  of  February  Mr. 
Fish  informed  tho  British  Minister  that  the 
President  directed  him  to  say,  “ If  there  be 
any  other  and  farther  claims  of  British  sub- 
jects or  of  American  citizens  growing  out 
of  acts  committed  during  the  recent  civil 
war  in  this  country,  he  assents  to  the  pro- 
priety of  their  reference  to  the  same  High 
Commission ; but  he  suggests  that  the  High 
Commissioners  shall  consider  only  such 
claims  of  this  description  as  may  be  present- 
ed by  the  Governments  of  the  respective 
claimants  at  an  early  day,  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Commissioners.” 

This  information  being  telegraphed  to  En- 
gland, Lord  De  Grey  and  Mr.  Montague  Ber- 
nard were  appointed  Commissioners,  and 
sailed  for  Now  York  on  the  11th  of  February, 
in  advance  of  their  credentials,  which  were 
dated  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  Sir 
Stafford  Nortkcote,  another  Commissioner, 
sailed  on  the  18th.  The  written  dispatch 
of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  communicating  the 
entire  correspondence  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Fish,  did  not  reach  the  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  until  tho  19th, 
but  on  the  23d  Sir  Edward  was  informed 
that  “the  letters  between  himself  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  rel- 
ative to  the  appointment  of  a Joint  High 
Commission  to  sit  at  Washington,  for  the 
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purpose  of  considering  pending  questions  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States” 
had  been  received ; and  that  “ Her  Majesty’s 
Government  entirely  approved  the  tenor  of 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Fish.” 

According  to  their  “ Full  Power,”  the  “ un- 
doubted High  Commissioners,  Procurators, 
and  Plenipotentiaries”  were  appointed  by 
the  Queen  “for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
in  a friendly  spirit  with  Commissioners  to 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  Our  Good 
Friends,  the  United  States  of  America — the 
various  questions  on  which  differences  have  arisen 
between  Us  and  Our  said  Good  Friends , and  of 
treating  for  an  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
amicable  settlement .”  Then  follows  the  au- 
thority to  “ discuss,”  “ treat,  adjust,  and  con- 
clude any  Treaties,  Conventions,  or  Agree- 
ments that  may  tend  to  the  attainment  of 
the  above-mentioned  end,”  and  “to  sign,” 
“ do  and  transact  in  as  ample  mauncr  and 
form  and  with  equal  force  and  efficacy  as  We 
Ourselves  could  do  if  personally  present;” 
“ engagiug  and  promising  Our  Royal  Word 
that  whatever  things  shall  be  so  transacted 
and  concluded  shall  be  agreed  to,  acknowl- 
edged, and  accepted  by  Us  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner; and  that  Fie  will  never  suffer  either  in 
whole  or  t»  part  any  person  whatsoever  to 
infringe  the  same,  or  act  contrary  thereto , as 
far  as  it  lies  in  Our  power.” 

The  Commissioners  thus  empowered  were, 
the  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon,  Lord  President 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  a member  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  cabinet ; Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  Government,  and  represented 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  Commission ; 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  British  Minister 
at  Washington;  Sir  John  MacDonald,  the 
Attorney -General  of  Canada ; and  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Bernard,  Professor  of  International 
Law  at  Oxford.  Thus  cabinet  ministers  of 
the  past  as  well  as  present  Government, 
the  diplomatist  who  should  have  been,  and 
doubtless  was,  best  informed  on  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  a representative  of  those 
British  Possessions  whose  interests  were  so 
closely  concerned  in  the  result  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  a distinguished  teacher  of  In- 
ternational Law  in  England’s  greatest  Uni- 
versity, were  selected  to  add  every  element 
of  political,  diplomatic,  or  legal  strength  to 
the  British  side  of  the  Commission,  while  its 
Secretary  was  Lord  Tenterden,  now  assistant 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
man  in  all  England  supposed  to  be  most  con- 
versant with  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
“Alabama  Claims.” 

The  American  Commissioners  were  the 
Honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of 
State ; Mayor-General  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  Minister  to 
England,  but  was  detained  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  his  post  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission ; the 
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Honorable  Samuel  Nelson,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
the  Honorable  E.  R.  Hoar,  late  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  and  the  Honor- 
able George  H.  Williams,  late  United  States 
Senator,  and  now  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  Secretary  was 
the  Honorable  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State.  So  that  in  offi- 
cial position  and  experience,  as  well  as  in 
character,  ability,  and  acquirements,  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  were 
the  peers  of  their  British  associates.  Judge 
Nelson  was  supposed  to  represent  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Commission,  as  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  did  the  British  Opposition. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  was  negotiated 
by  the  representatives  of  both  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  a large,  statesmanlike, 
wise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  trnly  patriotic 
spirit,  with  a view  to  banish  all  causes  of 
difference  between  the  two  peoples,  and  to 
bring  about  a genuine  good  feeling  which 
should  be  at  once  complete  and  lasting. 
Every  thing  which  had  hitherto  occasioned 
rancor,  every  thing  which  might  hereafter 
prove  a source  of  difficulty,  was,  if  jjossible, 
to  be  removed.  The  Blue-book  “ Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty”  is  officially  entitled,  “ Cor- 
respondence respecting  the  Appointment  of 
a Joint  High  Commission  to  consider  the  w- 
rious  questions  affecting  the  relations  betiree n 
Great  Britain  and  America”  and  the  langnage 
used  in  the  credentials  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners shows  that  the  largest  scope  was 
given  to  their  powers. 

The  principal  matters  at  issue  between 
the  two  countries  were  the  San  Juan  ques- 
tion, the  Fishery  question,  and  the  difficul- 
ties arising  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  on  all 
these  points  a satisfactory  agreement  was 
arrived  at.  The  San  Joan  question  was 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany ; a mutually  acceptable  arrange- 
ment was  effected  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  or  subjects  of  either  Power  to  the  use 
of  the  Fisheries  of  the  other,  as  well  as  in  re- 
gard to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  certain  other  waters  named;  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  against  the  United 
States,  and  of  American  citizens  against  the 
British  Government,  growing  out  of  acts 
done  during  the  rebellion  and  not  included 
in  the  “ Alabama  Claims,”  were  referred  to  a 
mixed  Commission,  to  sit  at  Washington; 
and  the  “ Alabama  Claims”  themselves  were 
made  the  subject  of  a definite  arrangement. 

The  Alabama  Claims  constituted  by  far 
the  most  important  matter  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Commission ; they  had  already  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety;  it 
was  in  them  that  the  public  of  both  coun- 
tries felt  the  keenest  interest ; and  they,  of 
course,  engaged  the  largest  share  of  the  at- 
tention and  deliberations  of  the  plenipotea- 
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tiaries.  It  was  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
view  already  set  forth  that  the  American 
Commissioners,  on  the  8th  of  March,  formal- 
ly stated  the  claims  of  the  44  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,”  on  account 
of  extensive  direct  losses  in  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  a large  number  of  vessels  with 
their  cargoes,  and  in  the  heavy  national  ex- 
penditures in  the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers ; aud 
indirect  injury  in  the  transfer  of  a large  part 
of  the  American  commercial  marine  to  the 
British  dag,  in  the  enhanced  payments  of 
insurance,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  war, 
and  in  the  addition  of  a large  sum  to  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  44  The  claims  for  the  loss  and 
destruction  of  private  property  which  had 
been  presented  amounted  to  about  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars,  without  interest,  which 
amount  was  liable  to  be  greatly  increased  by 
claims  which  had  not  been  presented;  the 
cost  to  which  the  Government  had  been  put 
in  the  pursuit  of  cruisers  could  easily  be  as- 
certained by  certificates  of  Government  ac- 
counting officers but  44  in  the  hope  of  an  am- 
icable settlement,  no  estimate  was  made  of  the 
indirect  losses,  without  prejudice , however,  to 
the  right  of  indemnification  on  their  account  in 
the  event  of  no  such  settlement  being  made.11 
After  stating  that  they  hoped  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  44  would  be  able  to  place  on 
record  an  expression  of  regret  by  Her  Majes- 
ty’s Government  for  the  depredations  com- 
mitted” by  the  rebel  cruisers,  the  American 
Commissioners  44  proposed  that  the  Joint 
High  Commission  should  agree  upon  a sum 
which  should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  in 
satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  and  the  interest 
thereon.”  This,  of  course,  was  the  44  amica- 
ble settlement,”  in  the  hope  of  which  44  no 
estimate  was  made  of  the  indirect  losses.” 
It  would  have  44  settled”  at  once  and  forever 
44  all  the  claims ,”  direct  and  indirect,  which 
had  at  any  time  been  preferred  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  “ growing  out  of”  the  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  Alabama  and  her  comrades. 
But  the  proposition  was  at  once  rejected 
by  the  British  Commissioners,  and  an  offer 
of  arbitration  made  by  them  instead ; and 
an  arbitration  was  finally  agreed  to.  The 
Treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  on  the 
8th  of  May,  and  the  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed at  Loudon  on  the  17th  of  June. 

The  Treaty  begins  in  these  words: 

44  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
still  exist,  growing  out  of  the  acts  commit- 
ted hy  the  several  vessels  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  claims  genetically  known  as  the 
4 Alabama  Claims and  w hereas  Her  Britau- 
nic  Majesty  has  aut  horized  her  High  Commis- 
sioners and  Plenipotentiaries  to  express  in  a 
friendly  spirit  the  regret  felt  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  the  escape,  under  whatever 
circumstances,  of  the  4 Alabama’  and  other 


vessels  from  British  ports,  aud  for  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  those  vessels : Now,  in 
order  to  remove  and  adjust  all  complaints  and 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  provide  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  such 
claims  which  are  not  admitted  by  Her  Msy- 
esty’s  Government,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  all  the  said  claims  grow- 
ing out  of  acts  committed  by  the  aforesaid 
vessels,  and  generically  known  as  the  4 Ala- 
bama Claims,’  shall  be  referred  to  a Tribunal 
of  Arbitration,  to  be  composed  of  five  Arbi- 
trators.” 

The  Arbitrators  were  to  meet  at  Geneva 
at  the  earliest  convenient  day,  and  to 44  pro- 
ceed impartially  and  carefully  to  examine 
and  decide  all  questions  that  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore them  on  the  part  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty respectively.”  They  were  to  be  gov- 
erned in  their  decisions  by  certain  rules 
which  England  refused  to  acknowiedge  as 
having  formed  a portion  of  international 
law  at  the  time  when  the 44  Alabama  Claims” 
arose,  but  by  which  she  nevertheless  agreed 
that  her  conduct  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
those  claims  should  be  judged.  The  written 
Case  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied 
by  the  documents,  official  correspondence, 
and  other  evidence  on  which  each  relied, 
was  to  be  delivered  in  duplicate  to  each  of 
the  Arbitrators  and  to  the  Agent  of  the  other 
party  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
Treaty.  Within  four  months  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  Cases,  a Counter  Case,  addition- 
al documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence, 
in  reply  to  those  already  presented,  ware  to 
be  delivered  by  each  party ; and  within  two 
months  more  a written  or  printed  argument, 
showing  the  points,  and  referring  to  the  evi- 
dence on  which  each  Government  relied. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  the  Case 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain were  delivered  to  the  Arbitrators  at  Ge- 
neva. The  American  document  is  a volume 
of  five  hundred  pages,  divided  into  an  in- 
troduction and  six  succeeding  chapters.  The 
first  chapter  contains  simply  a statement  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Proto- 
col of  the  Conferences,  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  referring  to  the  Alabama  Claims,  and 
an  announcement  of  the  points  which  the 
United  States  would  attempt  to  establish 
before  the  Tribunal.  Chapter  II.  is  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  44  Unfriendly  Course 
pursued  hy  Great  Britain  toward  the  United 
States  from  the  Outbreak  to  the  Close  of  the 
Insurrection,”  and  was  inserted  in  order  to 
prove  the  motive  and  animus  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston’s Government  during  the  war,  that 
it  had  no  desire  nor  design  to  preserve  a 
sincere  neutrality. 

Changer  HI.,  on  44  the  Duties  which  Great 
Britain,  as  a Neutral,  should  havo  observed 
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toward  the  Uuited  States,”  and  Chapters 
IV.  and  V.,  which  set  forth  “ wherein  Great 
Britain  failed  to  perform  her  Duties  as  a 
Neutral,”  Chapter  V.  being  espcciaUy  devot- 
ed to  the  “Insurgent  Cruisers,”  were  not 
much  more  acceptable  to  Englishmen. 

Chapter  VI.  argues  that  “the  Tribunal 
should  award  a sum  in  gross  to  the  United 
States,”  and  contains  the  classification  of 
the  claims,  as  stated  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners, in  these  words : 

“ 1st.  The  claims  for  direct  losses  growing 
out  of  the  destruction  of  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  by  the  insurgent  cruisers. 

“2d.  The  national  expenditures  in  the  pur- 
suit of  those  cruisers. 

“ 3d.  The  loss  in  the  transfer  of  the  Ameri- 
can commercial  marine  to  the  British  flag. 

“4th.  The  enhanced  payments  of  insur- 
ance. 

“ 5th.  The  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the 
addition  of  a large  sum  to  the  cost  of  the 
war  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.” 

These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  claims 
as  stated  by  the  American  Commissioners 
before  the  Treaty  was  negotiated , and  as  such 
they  are  introduced  into  the  Case — which 
then  remarks : “ So  far  as  these  various  loss- 
es and  expenditures  grew  out  of  the  acts 
committed  by  the  several  cruisers,  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  entitled  to  ask  compensation 
and  remuneration  before  this  Tribunal.” 
More  than  a hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the 
Case  had  been  devoted  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  first  two  classes  of  claims ; but 
in  defense  of  the  third  claim  every  word  on 
the  subject,  besides  those  above  quoted,  is 
included  in  a single  sentence : “ The  Unit- 
ed States  ask  the  Tribunal  to  estimate  the 
amount  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  them  for 
the  transfer  of  the  American  commercial 
marine  to  the  British  flag  in  consequence 
of  the  acts  of  the  rebel  cruisers.”  Then  fol- 
lows, without  a particle  of  comment,  a quo- 
tation from  a speech  of  Mr.  Cobden,  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  May  13,  1864,  in 
which  he  maintained  the  American  view. 

On  the  subject  of  the  fourth  claim — the 
enhanced  rate  of  insurance — the  following 
remarks  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Case: 
“With  the  reservations  already  stated,  the 
United  States  present  the  amount,  so  far 
as  it  has  come  to  their  knowledge,  of  the 
enhanced  payments  of  insurance  caused  by 
the  acts  of  the  insurgent  cruisers.  All 
of  these  cruisers  came  from  England,  and 
should  the  Tribunal  find  Great  Britain  re- 
sponsible for  the  injuries  caused  by  their 
acts,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  war  risk 
was  the  result  of  their  dispatch  from  Brit- 
ish ports.  The  amount  of  this  injury,  so  far 
as  yet  known  to  the  United  States,  appears 
in  Vol.  II.”  This  temperate  statement — it 
can  not  be  called  an  argument — is  all  that 
the  Case  contains  in  regard  to  the  eiphanced 
rates  of  insurance. 


On  the  subject  of  the  fifth  claim,  that 
on  account  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war, 
what  the  Case  has  to  say  is  comprised  in 
three  pages,  beginning:  “It  is  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  determine — it  is  per- 
haps impossible  for  any  one  to  estimate  with 
accuracy — the  vast  injury  which  these  cruis- 
ers caused  in  prolonging  the  war.”  Then 
immediately  follows  a historical  statement 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States  horn  the  summer  of  1863  to  the  close 
of  the  rebellion,  going  to  show  that  from 
the  4th  of  July,  in  the  year  mentioned,  the 
war  was  prolonged  by  the  acts  of  the  cruis- 
ers. The  statement  concludes  : “ Thus  the 
Tribunal  will  see  that  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  the  offensive  operations  of  the 
insurgents  were  conducted  only  at  sea, 
through  the  cruisers;  and  observing  that 
the  war  was  prolonged  for  that  purpose, 
will  be  able  to  determine  whether  Great 
Britain  ought  not  in  equity  to  reimburse 
to  the  United  States  the  expenses  thereby 
entailed  upon  them.” 

We  have  now  quoted  every  word  of  argu- 
ment or  comment  in  the  Case  on  the  subject 
of  the  Indirect  Claims.  After  protracted 
and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  other  points, 
the  United  States,  at  the  close  of  its  summing 
up,  states  its  own  inability,  and  the  probable 
inability  of  any  person  whatever,  to  compute 
the  losses  inflicted  by  the  cruisers  in  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  and  simply  declares 
“the  Tribunal  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  Great  Britain  ought  not  in  equity 
to  reimburse”  them. 

There  is  no  demand,  hardly  an  inquiry. 
Even  in  classifying  the  claims,  as  stated  by 
the  Commissioners,  the  Case  is  careful  to 
say,  “ So  far  as  these  various  losses  and  ex- 
penditures greic  out  of  the  acts  committed 
by  the  several  cruisers,  the  Uuited  States 
are  entitled  to  ask  compensation,”  etc.,  thus 
fairly  bringing  them  within  the  language 
of  the  Treaty,  and  asking  no  award  ou  their 
account  except  so  far  as  the  Tribunal  might 
adjudge  them  to  be  within  that  undisputed 
language. 

The  British  Case  was  longer  than  the 
American,  and  divided  into  an  introductory 
statement  of  the  Matter  referred  to  the  Ar- 
bitrators, as  understood  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government,  a historical  state- 
ment of  events,  a statement  on  Internation- 
al Rights  and  Duties,  Considerations  proper 
to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Arbitrators,  and  a 
recital  of  the  facts  relative  to  four  cruisers. 
Of  course  the  statements  both  of  law  and 
fact  were  very  different  in  the  British  docu- 
ment from  those  laid  down  in  the  American 
Case.  As  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  points  at  issue,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  British 
Case,  being  negative  and  defensive  only, 
could  of  course  present  noue  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  Americau  document. 
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In  view,  however,  of  the  position  subse- 
quently assumed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  language 
of  the  British  Case  in  which  it  describes 
" the  Matter  referred  to  the  Arbitrators,  as 
it  is  understood  by  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty.”  These  are  the  words: 
“ The  claims,  then,  which  are  referred  to  the 
Tribunal,  are  1 claims  growing  out  of  the 
acts  of’ i certain  vessels  in  respect  of  which 
the  Government  of  the  Uuited  States  alleges 
that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfill  some 
international  duty As  to  each  vessel  sep- 

arately, the  Tribunal  is  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  has  or  has  not  been  any  failure  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment. If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal 
there  has  been  such  a failure  in  respect  of 
any  specified  vessel  or  vessels,  the  Tribunal 
may  adopt  at  its  discretion  either  of  two 
courses.  It  may,  on  the  one  hand,  award 
such  a gross  sum  as  the  Arbitrators  may 
deem  just  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain,  in  full 
satisfaction  of  all  well-founded  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States , “growing  out  of” 
the  acts  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  in  respect 
of  which  there  has  been  a failure  of  duty 
or  the  claims  on  account  of  each  vessel 
might  be  referred  separately  to  a Board  of 
Assessors.”  Again,  the  British  Case  declares : 

“ In  effect,  therefore,  the  Tribunal  is  called 
upon  to  determine  whether,  in  respect  of 
certain  vessels  not  designated  by  name,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  as  a neutral 
Power,  has  made  default  in  the  performance 
of  any  international  obligation  duo  from 
that  Power  to  the  United  States.  Should 
this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  Tribunal  is  then  to  form  a judgment  on 
the  extent  of  the  liability , if  any,  incurred  by 
the  default,  and  is  either  to  award  a gross 
sum  in  satisfaction  of  all  just  claims , or  to  de- 
fine the  general  limits  of  the  liability  as  to 
each  vessel,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Assessors. 
The  claims  which  may  be  presented  to  the 
Tribunal,  and  to  which  alone  it  is  to  have 
regard  in  making  the  award,  are  claims 

* growing  out  of  the  acts’  of  the  vessels  (if 
any)  in  respect  of  which  a failure  of  duty 
shall  bo  proved.”  “The  phrase,  ‘the  Ala- 
bama Claims,’  is  understood  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government  to  embrace  all  claims 
1 growing’  (to  use  the  language  of  the  Treaty) 

* out  of  acts  committed  by’  this  vessel,  and 
by  other  vessels  which  are  alleged  to  have 
been  procured,  like  the  Alabama,  from  Brit- 
ish ports  during  the  war,  and  under  circum- 
stances more  or  less  similar,  and  to  be  con- 
fined to  such  claims.” 

It  is  thus  that  the  British  Government  ex- 
plained to  the  Arbitrators  its  understanding 
of  the  matter  referred  to  them.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  state  more  clearly  or  broadly  j 
the  American  view ; it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  five  classes  of  claims  enumerated  in  the 
American  Case  are  excluded  from  this  Brit- 


ish statement.  It  certainly  6eems  to  us  that 
the  language  of  the  two  Cases  is  perfectly  in 
accord ; that  they  indicate  the  same  mean- 
ing, cover  exactly  the  same  classes  of  cases, 
and  that  if  no  other  papers  had  been  put  in, 
the  Arbitrators  might  with  propriety,  and 
doubtless  would,  have  proceeded  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  all  the  five  classes  of  claims  thus 
laid  before  them. 

There  was  no  secrecy  observed  in  regard 
to  the  documents : both  were  generally  dis- 
tributed. It  has  been  stated  that  this  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  American  paper ; 
and  copies  of  the  American  document  reached 
the  British  Government  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember. On  the  29th  the  London  Times  pub- 
lished a synopsis,  which  it  found  in  a New 
York  newspaper,  and  on  the  2d  of  January 
mode  it  the  basis  of  an  important  leading 
article.  This  was  the  date  when  the  English 
mind  was  first  directed  toward  the  contents 
and  character  of  the  American  Case.  On  the 
next  day  the  Times  contained  a similar  arti- 
cle on  the  British  Case. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  then,  a month  be- 
fore the  British  Government  gave  any  sign, 
the  Times  contained  a leading  article  on 
the  American  Case,  in  which  it  stated  fuirly 
enough  the  classification  and  character  of 
, the  claims  presented,  and  the  object  of  the 
I Case,  saying : “ All  theso  large  and,  we  may 
say,  boundless  questions  may  be  considered 
as  before  the  Arbitrators  of  Geneva.”  It  then 
proceeds,  with  remarkable  fairness  for  an 
Englishman : “ Now  we  can  quite  under- 
stand that  many  well-informed  persons  be- 
1 lieve  these  claims  not  to  be  seriously  made ; 
that  is,  they  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
Government  has  the  intention  of  demanding 
from  England  an  indemnity  which  might  al- 
most rival  in  amount  that  which  Bismarck 
extorted  from  the  French.  It  is  permissible 
to  suppose  that  the  United  States  are  anxious  for 
a public  acknowledgment  that  the  views  they  took 
of  public  duties  during  the  irorr,  and  the  remon- 
strances they  made , were  founded  in  reason . The 
Washington  Government,  as  its  Agents  ad- 
mit, has  not  made  an  estimate  of  the  indirect 
losses,  and  possibly  might  be  satisfied  icith 
such  a moderate  sum  as  would  suffice  to  place 
on  record  its  success  in  a ten  years’  contro- 
versy.” It  would  be  difficult  to  express 
more  accurately  than  in  these  words  the 
position  and  object  of  the  United  States 
Government;  and  this  the  best-trained  in- 
tellects in  England  at  once  acknowledged, 
though  they  subsequently  took  very  different 
ground. 

In  the  same  article,  after  disputing  the 
correctness  of  the  Indirect  Claims,  and  stat- 
ing the  impossibility  of  proving  how  far  the 
action  of  any  one  vessel  contributed  to  pro- 
! long  the  war,  the  Times  declared : “ In  the 
face  of  a formal  claim  of  this  kind,  we  can 
not  afford  to  let  judgment  go  by  default,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  plaintiff  will  not 
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demand  substantial  damages.  The  safest 
as  well  as  the  most  dignified  course  is,  there- 
fore, to  stand  upon  what  we  conceive  to  be 
sound  legal  principles,  and  to  demur  to  any 
such  claims  for  indirect  damages.79  In  arti- 
cles of  the  3d,  4th,  and  8th  of  January  the 
submission  of  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  to 
the  Arbitrators  is  also  plainly  contemplated. 
The  other  important  journals  entertained 
the  same  opinion.  On  the  3d  of  January  the 
Daily  New s discussed  the  subject  in  a similar 
spirit,  concluding : “ Happily,  claims  such  as 
these  are  no  longer  matter  of  controversy 
between  England  and  the  United  States. 
Confident  in  oar  own  rectitude,  and  in  the 
substantial  justice  of  our  cause,  we  have  con- 
sented to  refer  it  to  a Tribunal  so  constituted 
as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  world.” 
On  the  4th  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette , always 
hostile  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  Government, 
and  generally  to  the  United  States,  despite 
its  prejudices,  declared:  “The  issue  may 
well  be  awaited  with  the  keenest  interest, 
and  even  anxiety;  but  there  is  no  solid 
ground  for  the  anticipations  of  disaster  which 
have  been  abroad  for  the  last  day  or  two.77 
The  Morning  Poet  of  the  same. date  says: 
“ That  the  Agent  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  contend,  in  the  case  he 
has  presented,  that  we  should  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  expenditure  occasioned  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers,  for  the  loss  by 
the  transfer  of  the  American  commercial  ma- 
rine to  the  British  flag,  the  increased  rate  of 
insurance,  and  even  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  war,  is  not  surprising,  since  he  speaks  as 
an  advocate.  But  no  judges  could  for  an  in- 
stant entertain  such  a claim.77  The  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of  January  6 attributed  the 
insertion  of  the  claims  to  General  Grant’s  de- 
sire for  a re-election,  and  said, “ If  it  amuses 
his  countrymen,  it  may  serve  him ; it  cer- 
tainly does  not  hurt  us.77  As  late  as  the 
29th  of  January  the  Times  wrote:  “What 
shall  we  do?  Our  first  duty,  both  to  the 
United  States  and  to  ourselves,  is  to  demur 
to  the  consideration  of  the  claim  for  indirect 
damages  put  forward  in  the  case  submitted 
by  them,  and  to  crave  a decision  upon  our  pro- 
test by  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration .” 

This,  then,  was  the  view  of  the  press, 
echoed  at  once  all  over  England — that  the 
claims  were  excessive,  incorrect,  untenable, 
and  that  England  must  so  maintain  before 
the  Arbitrators,  “ craving  their  decision  ” 

The  Government  apparently  looked  upon 
the  matter  in  the  same  light.  It  did  not 
like  the  claims;  it  doubtless  thought  them 
extravagant,  and  perhaps  inadmissible ; but 
it  manifested  no  unwillingness  to  proceed 
with  the  arbitration ; it  made  no  objections 
in  any  form  to  the  presentation  of  the 
claims;  it  sent  no  friendly  or  unfriendly 
communication  to  the  United  States,  but  al- 
lowed our  Government  to  proceed  with  the 
preparation  of  its  Counter  Case,  and  with 
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its  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  next  meet- 
ing at  Geneva. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  having  first  suggested  a viola- 
tion of  treaty  obligations.  “ It  may  be  that 
litigant  nations,  when  they  are  mnsmccestfuF 
(ay,  there7s  the  rub — when  they  are  vmc- 
cessful ),  “ will  refuse  to  submit  to  an  author- 
ity which  has  no  power  to  coerce  them”  (there’s 
another  rub — no  power  to  coerce  them),  “and 
that  an  arbitration  is  no  more  than  a useless 
postponement  of  recourse  to  older  and  more 
familiar  methods  of  decision.”  This  was 
putting  it  rather  delicately,  but  the  Saturday 
Review  promptly  followed  so  congenial  a lead. 
Still,  neither  of  these  could  have  seriously 
affected  the  public  mind ; but  the  Times  took 
up  the  cry : “ However  painful  it  might  be, 
we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  retire  altogether 
from  the  Case  if  the  Tribunal  did  not  hold  it- 
self free  to  reject  the  consideration  of  ‘ Indi- 
rect Claims.7  77  This  sentiment  was  adopted 
almost  unanimously.  Only  one  or  two  En- 
glishmen of  them  all  stood  up  and  said: 
“ We  have  made  a treaty  that  bears  a con- 
struction we  did  not  anticipate.  We  have 
sworn  to  our  hurt,  but  we  will  stand  to  our 
word.  We  will  let  the  Arbitrators  decide, 
as  we  agreed  to.77  John  Stuart  Mill,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  political  philoso- 
phers, so  pronounced,  but  his  opinion  was 
carefully  excluded  from  the  public  prints, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  announcement 
would  not  be  news  to  ninety-nine  out  of  er- 
ery  hundred  educated  Englishmen  to-day. 
Fraser’s  Magazine , edited  by  James  Anthony 
Froude,  had  the  manliness  to  declare,  in  the 
nnmber  for  March,  1872,  “ As  the  case  stands, 
the  country  is  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  Ar- 
bitrators, to  abide  their  award,  whatever  it 
may  be.77 

The  most  deplorable  circumstance  of  the 
whole  excitement  was  the  utter  inability  of 
Englishmen  to  perceive  the  light  in  which 
their  withdrawal  was  sure  to  be  regarded 
by  the  civilized  world.  Englishmen  have  a 
natural  incapacity  to  see  themselves  as  oth- 
ers see  them,  bat  in  this  case  the  means  of 
doing  so  were  deliberately  withheld. 

For  with  unexampled  unfairness  the  Lon- 
don press  asserted  that  the  jurists  and  jour- 
nals of  Europe  sided  invariably  with  En- 
gland. There  were,  indeed,  many  Conti- 
nental publicists  and  political  writers  who 
held  the  so-called  Indirect  Claims  injudi- 
cious, or  even  untenable,  hut  they  all  main- 
tained that  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
should  decide  the  point — not  one  of  the  in- 
terested parties.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung , the 
Journal  des  D6bats,  the  Keue  Preussiche  Zei- 
tung y the  Hamburgisher  Correspondent , the  Ft- 
enna  Keue  Freie  Preset , the  Memorial  Diplo- 
matique, the  Frankfurter  Zeitung , Der  Bund, 
the  Neue  Zurische  Times,  the  IndSpendasce 
Beige , the  Busier  Nachrichten , the  ConstUs- 
tionnel  and  the  Libertd  and  Soir,  of  Paris,  tho 
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Gazette  de  France , and  many  others,  all  con- 
tained articles  taking  this  view.*  Those 
articles  were  scrupulously  and  intentionally 
excluded  from  the  London  press,  which  de- 
liberately refused  to  make  known  to  the  En- 
glish public  the  expression  of  the  Conti- 
nental opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  the  Continental  press 
was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  English  view. 

Garbled  extracts  were  frequently  given, 
passages  quoted,  wherein  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  claims  themselves  was  ex- 
pressed, but  as  to  the  unanimous  declaration 
that  the  Arbitrators  should  decide  the  point, 
no  indication  was  furnished.  Not  only  so, 
but  occasional  articles  in  the  American  press, 
written  by  Englishmen  who  happened  to 
have  control  of  a newspaper  published  in 
the  United  States,  or  access  to  its  columns, 
were  paraded  as  evidence  of  what  the  better 
sort  of  Americans  thought  of  the  claims; 
while  the  adverse  expressions  of  opinion 
were  ignored,  or  said  to  have  been  instigated 
by  General  Grant’s  administration  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes.  (The  New  York  Trib- 
une, for  instance,  being  notably  in  the  inter- 
est of  tho  President!)  At  one  period  the 
Loudon  Times  had  persuaded  its  readers,  and 
perhaps  itself,  that  American  opinion  was 
all  one  way — in  favor  of  the  repudiation  of 
the  claims.  It  even  asserted  in  so  many 
words  that  General  Grant’s  chance  of  re- 
election  depended  altogether  upon  his  will- 
inguess  to  abandon  the  claims ! 

But  as  yet  the  British  Government  had 
said  or  done  nothing.  The  outside  uproar, 
however,  fed  by  such  means  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, went  on  increasing  until  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  when  it  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  most  people  thought  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  have  been  driven  from  office  if 
he  had  not  bent  to  the  storm.  There  was, 
indeed,  a course  open  to  his  Government, 
which  would  have  been  manly,  would  have 
satisfied  the  United  States,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  been  approved  iu  England  when 
tbe  excitement  was  allayed.  Lord  Granville 
or  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  said,  bravely : 
" Yes,  we  did  make  a Treaty  which  included 
the  presentation  of  these  Indirect  Claims ; 
we  did  it  with  the  statesman-like  and  patri- 
otic motive  of  settling  forever  every  diffi- 
culty which  exists  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, of  removing  eveiy  possible  source  of 


• The  chapter  on  the  Indirect  Claims  in  the  44  argu- 
ment for  the  United  States/1  submitted  at  Geneva 
Juno  15,  has  been  reprinted,  with  a note  containing 
the  44  opinions  of  statesmen,  magazines,  and  journals 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.”  In  this  “note” 
will  be  found  quotations  from  every  journal  mention- 
ed in  the  text  confirmatory  of  its  assertions.  To  the 
argument  itself— a document  replete  with  sound  and 
forcible  reasoning,  prepared  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  presented  so  as  to  be  absolutely  unanswerable— 
we  are  under  many  obligations  in  tbe  preparation  of 
this  article. 


future  trouble.  The  claims  are  as  prepos- 
terous as  we  all  suppose ; they  are  presented 
by  the  Americans  in  good  faith,  but  with  no 
idea  of  obtaining  an  exorbitant  award,  with 
the  design  of  securing  a decision  on  them 
and  disposing  of  them  for  all  time.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  Arbitrators  to  admit  them, 
or  to  decide  against  us ; but  it  is  far  better 
to  let  the  Arbitrators  say  this  than  for  us. to 
claim  it.  We  shall  bo  vastly  better  off,  hav- 
ing secured  a judgment  in  our  favor,  than 
with  these  claims  hanging  over  us,  the  nu- 
cleus of  a future  storm.”  If  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  had  taken  this  position,  the  En- 
glish nation  would  probably  have  supported 
them  in  the  end.  England  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a model  of  honor,  would  have 
preserved  the  kindest  possible  relations  with 
America,  and  have  secured  a decision  on  the 
Indirect  Claims  entirely  in  her  favor,  but  at 
the  same  time  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States. 

But  they  chose  to  do  otherwise.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  made  public  that 
the  cabinet  at  the  outset  considered  the 
presentation  of  the  claims  objectionable: 
os  we  have  shown,  nothing  in  the  British 
Case  indicates  this ; even  after  the  delivery 
of  the  American  Case,  for  fifty  days  no  inti- 
mation to  this  effect  was  made  to  the  United 
States  Government.  To  judge  from  appear- 
ances, the  British  Government  hoped  that 
the  panic  would  subside  before  the  assem- 
bling of  Parliament,  that  the  matter  would 
be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Arbitrators,  tho 
claims  be  pronounced  unsuitable  for  a pe- 
cuniary award,  and  there  an  end.  And  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  mischievous  clamor  of 
the  London  press,  this  is  probably  exactly 
what  would  have  occurred.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s position  was  eminently  critical.  A 
series  of  misfortunes,  which  his  enemies 
called  blunders,  had  followed  his  Govern- 
ment during  the  recess,  and  he  had  become 
unpopular  with  his  own  followers — as  weak, 
in  fact,  as  he  had  been  strong.  And  now 
came  this  new  question.  It  was  none  of  his 
seeking.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  was  the 
one  successful  measure  which  cabinet  minis- 
ters fell  back  upon  whenever  they  were  at- 
tacked, and  this  difficulty  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  avoid.  But  if  they  should  be 
accused  of  sacrificing  British  interests,  espe- 
cially British  money — if  they  went  contrary 
to  the  undoubted  current  of  British  feeling 
on  this  subject — the  Government  might  not 
last  a day.  At  least  so  said  the  Times,  and 
the  other  journals  echoed  the  Thunderer. 

But  although  Mr.  Gladstone  yielded  to 
the  press  and  to  the  public  opinion  which  it 
created,  his  Government  certainly  strove  to 
avoid  increasing  the  excitement  or  giving 
offense  to  the  United  States.*  Three  days 


* Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  it  is  true,  made  a remark 
in  his  speech  of  February  6 which  was  little  calculated 
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before  Parliament  met,  and  fifty  days  after 
the  delivery  of  the  American  Case,  Lord 
Granville  sent  a calm  and  friendly  com- 
munication to  the  United  States  Minister 
at  London,  expressing  the  anxiety  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  that  the  amicable  set - 
tlemenlf  which  was  declared  in  the  Treaty  %f 
Washington  to  bo  the  object  of  that  instru- 
ment, might  bo  attained.  Ho  did  not  state 
that  the  Treaty  was  an  amicable  settlement, 
but  that  an  amicable  settlement  was  its  ob- 
ject, and  ho  hoped  it  might  be  attained . Ho 
also  announced  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment held  that  the  claims  for  indirect  losses 
aud  injuries  put  forward  in  the  American 
Case  were  not  within  the  province  of  the 
arbitration  at  Geneva  to  decide.  This  was 
of  course  immediately  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  and  was 
answered  by  him  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  in  a very  able  paper,  which  stated 
that  the  President  entertained  the  some  de- 
sires as  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  a firm 
and  abiding  friendship  between  the  two  na- 
tions ; but  that  “ as  in  his  view  the  Treaty 
contemplated  the  settlement  of  all  the  claims 
of  the  United  States,  ho  was  of  the  opinion 
that  ho  could  not  abandon  them  except  after 
a fair  decision  by  an  impartial  arbitration.” 
“ He  seeks  no  meaning  in  the  Treaty  which  is  not 
patent  on  its  face;  he  advances  no  pretensions 
at  Geneva  which  were  not  put  forth  pending  the 
negotiations  at  Washington.”  The  claims  were 
advanced  as  “ necessarily  to  be  taken  into 
equitable  consideration  in  a final  settlement 
of  all  differences  between  the  two  countries 
and  the  view  wTas  expressed  that  the  adjust- 
ment proposed  was  on  both  sides  “ a frank, 
full,  and  unreserved  surrender  to  impartial 
arbitrament,  under  the  rules  prescribed,  of 
every  thing  that  had  created  differences.”  It 
was  also  distinctly  declared  that  the  United 
States  had  never  expected  or  desired  any 
unreasonable  pecuniary  compensation  on  ac- 
count of  the  Indirect  Claims,  and  had  “ never 
entertained  the  visionary  thought  of  such  an 
extravagant  measure  of  damages  as  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  excited  language  of  the  Brit- 
ish press,  and  seems  most  unaccountably  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  some 
even  of  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.”  In 
conclusion,  the  whole  matter  was  left  by  the 
United  States  with  the  Arbitrators.  “ They 
desire  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration.”  The  entire  docu- 
ment was  dignified  and  statesman-like,  emi- 
nently friendly  in  tone,  explaining  exactly 
the  position  of  the  Government,  but  main- 
taining it  without  a particle  of  hesitancy. 


to  be  acceptable  in  America ; but  this  was  in  the  height 
of  rhetorical  enthusiasm,  and  doubtless  unpremedita- 
ted. It  differed  widely  in  tone  from  all  his  subsequent 
utterances  and  from  those  of  his  cabinet ; and  was  it- 
self promptly  and  substantially  withdrawn  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  New  York  World  correspondent  a day  or 
two  afterward. 


The  reply  to  this  fro/n  Lord  Granville  was 
dated  March  20,  and  disputed  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  present  the  claims  un- 
der the  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  worth  of  the 
claims  themselves.  It  went  even  further, 
claiming  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
of  the  world  England  mast  contest  the 
claims.  “ War,”  said  Lord  Granville,  “baa 
scarcely  any  consequences  moro  formidable 
to  a belligerent  than  those  which  might 
thus  be  incurred  by  a neutral referring  in 
the  same  paragraph  to  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  the  damages  which,  despite  Mr. 
Fish’s  disclaimer,  he  iusisted  might  be 
awarded.  Thus  burning  cities,  starving 
populations,  decimated  armies,  crowded  hos- 
pitals, and  all  tho  horrors  of  the  battle-field 
and  tho  siege,  are  estimated  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville as  consequences  “hardly  more  formi- 
dable” than  the  payment  of  a sum  in  money. 
Who  shall  talk  hereafter  of  the  Yankee  re- 
gard for  tho  almighty  dollar  f The  pith  of 
Lord  Granville’s  very  elaborate  paper,  which 
was  accompanied  by  another  still  more  de- 
tailed, called  by  him  a memorandum,  is  con- 
tained in  theso  lines : “ Claims  for  indirect 
losses  are  not  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Treaty ; they  were  never  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded by  Her  Majesty’s  Government ; this 
was  publicly  declared  before  the  ratification, 
when  the  error,  if  any,  might  have  been  cor- 
rected. Such  claims  are  wholly  beyond  the 
reasonable  scope  of  any  Treaty  of  Arbitra- 
tion whatever ; and  to  submit  them  for  de- 
cision by  the  Tribunal  would  be  a measure 
fraught  with  pernicious  consequences  to  the 
interests  of  all  nations  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.” 

Mr.  Fish  replied  to  this  on  tho  16th  of 
April,  and  there  the  correspondence  as  to 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  present  the 
claims  terminated/  as  it  was  apparent  that 
both  parties  were  determined  to  maintain 
their  own  views;  and  any  impartial  critic 
must  declare  that  Mr.  Fish  had  by  far  the 
best  of  the  argument.  It  has  been  admitted 
again  and  again  in  Parliament  and  by  the 
British  press  that  the  claims  are  not  exclud- 
ed by  the  language  of  the  Treaty.  Lord 
Granville’s  argument  that  they  were  waived 
by  the  American  Commissioners  on  the  8th 
of  March  is  rejected  by  bis  own  countrymen. 
Lord  Cairns  said  on  this  subject,  in  t be 
Hoose  of  Lords,  “ I do  not  find  that  the 
Americans  waived  any  thing and  the  oth- 
er reasoning,  based  upon  the  pretension  that 
the  arbitration  was  itself  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, is  thus  disposed  of  by  Lord  Derby: 
“An  arbitration  is  not  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. It  is  a means  by  which  an  amicable 


* Two  other  papers,  explanatory  of  the  positions  al- 
ready assumed,  were  addressed  by  Lord  Granville  and 
Mr.  Fish  to  the  envoys  of  their  respective  Govern - 
menta;  but  these  were  written  rather  to  be  placed  on 
file  as  arguments  than  with  any  view  of  affecting  the 
action  of  either  party  to  the  negotiation. 
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settlement  may  be  arrived  at,  bnt  it  is  not 
itself  a settlement.”  The  language  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Fish : “ The  Treaty 
is  not  of  itself  the  settlement ; it  is  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  as  to 
the  mode  of  reaching  a settlement.”  Lord 
Granville’s  own  words,  in  the  “ friendly  com- 
munication” of  February  3,  show  that  he 
then  thought  an  “ amicable  settlement”  "was 
the  “object  to  be  attained m by  the  Treaty. 
On  this  point  public  opinion  in  England  set- 
tled down  into  a sullen  admission  that  the 
United  States  were  justified  by  the  language 
of  the  Treaty  in  presenting  tho  claims,  but 
that  tho  British  Commissioners  were  (stupid) 
bunglers,*  while  the  Americans  took  advan- 
tage of  tho  incompetency  of  their  British 
colleagues. 

Tho  manifest  answer  to  Lord  Granville’s 
second  point,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment never  meant  to  include  the  Indirect 
Claims,  is  that  then  they  should  have  said 
so  at  the  time.  This  is  also  universally  ac- 
knowledged iu  England,  and  has  been  de- 
clared again  and  again  in  both  press  and 
Parliament.  Here,  however,  tho  question 
of  an  understanding  again  arises.  Some  in- 
discreet friends  of  thf  British  Commissioners 
early  threw  out  offensive  insinuations,  not 
amounting  to  charges,  of  an  absolute  agree- 
ment between  the  plenipotentiaries  that  the 
Indirect  Claims  should  not  be  presented. 
Once  or  twico  in  Parliament,  and  repeatedly 
in  the  press,  innuendoes  in  regard  to  the  su- 
perior astuteness,  or  smartness,  or  “cute- 
ness” of  the  American  Commissioners  were 
indulged  in. 

But  to  return  to  the  “understanding.” 
After  many  whisperings  in  private,  head- 
shakes,  “ I could  an  if  I woulds,”  innuendoes 
in  print,  and  allusions  iu  Parliament,  four  of 
the  British  Commissioners  made  speeches  iu 
which  they  grappled  with  the  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Montague  Bernard  conveyed  the  idea 
that  he  was  purposely  lax  and  inaccurate  in 
expressing  his  views  in  the  Treaty,  though 
with  what  intention  was  not  made  known. 
Lord  Ripon  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton  de- 
clared that  they  were  under  an  impression, t 


• The  London  Times  of  May  18,  commenting  on 
Lord  Granville1!*  declaration,  in  a letter  to  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  that  “ it  was  not  until  after  lengthened  dis- 
cussion in  the  Commission  that  the  terms  of  reference 
[to  the  Arbitrators]  as  they  now  stand  In  the  Treaty 
were  settled,”  remarks:  “We  must  frankly  confess 
that  these  declarations  overwhelm  ns  with  surprise. 
Language,  it  is  said,  was  given  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts ; and  if  it  be  true  that  the  terms  of  reference 
in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  not  adopted  until 
after  lengthened  discussion,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
our  Commissioners  proved  themselves  apt  disciples  of 
Talleyrand,  and  veiled  their  intentions  in  tho  profound- 
est  obscurity.” 

t It  is  suggested  in  the  argument  presented  by  the 
American  Agent  at  Geneva,  June  15,  that  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Treaty  confined  tho  claims  to  those 
“growing  out  of”  the  action  of  the  cruisers,  the  En- 
glish Commissioners  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
to  trace  any  connection  between  what  are  called  the 


for  which  neither  gave  any  reason  nor  as- 
signed any  cause,  that  the  Indirect  Claims 
were  to  be  excluded,  and  that  this  impres- 
sion was  conveyed  to  their  Government.  We 
are  bouud,  of  course,  to  accept  this  state- 
ment, bnt  it  would  bo  satisfactory — inas- 
much as  the  honor  of  American  gentlemen 
has  been  impugned — to  see  the  language 
(ipsissima  verba)  in  which  that  impression 
was  conveyed,  and  also  to  know  its  date,  so 
that  some  cause  might  be  discovered  for  the 
wide  variance  between  the  “ impressions”  of 
the  different  Commissioners.  Lord  Ripon, 
it  should  bo  said,  disclaimed  haviug  been 
influenced  by  any  such  understanding  to 
employ  language  which  admitted  the  claims. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  more  explicit. 
He  declared,  in  a public  speech  at  Exeter, 
that  the  British  Commissioners  “ were  dis- 
tinctly responsible  for  having  represented 
to  tho  Government  that  they  understood  a 
promiso  to  bo  given  that  these  claims  were 
not  to  be  put  forward,  and  were  not  to  bo 
submitted  to  arbitration.”  Again  we  say 
the  British  Government  owes  it  to  itself  to 
give  to  the  world  these  “ representations”  of 
the  British  Commissioners  verbatim,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  it  was  tho 
Commissioners,  or  the  Government,  or  the 
Americans  who  were  in  fault.  Sir  Stafford 
even  went  on  to  speak  of  tho  “painful” 
feelings  which  this  phase  of  tho  controversy 
must  excite  between  tho  British  and  Amer- 
ican Commissioners.  This  was  naturally 
looked  upon  as  a distinct  charge  of  bad  faith 
against  tho  American  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  commented  on  accordingly  by 
the  British  press  and  in  Parliament  ; but 
thereupon  Sir  Stafford  made  liasto  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning  in  a note  to  Lord  Derby, 
which  was  read  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
this  note  he  repeated  tho  statement  that  the 
Commissioners  had  represented  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  understood  a promise  to 
be  given  that  the  claims  for  indirect  losses 
should  not  be  brought  forward,  but  he  de- 
clared : “ In  so  saying , I referral  to  the  state- 
ment voluntarily  and  formally  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners  at  Ihe  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  8th  of  March , which  I,  for  one, 
understood  to  amount  to  an  engagement  that 
tho  claims  in  question  should  not  ho  put 
forward  in  the  event  of  a treaty  being  agreed 
on.”* 


Indirect  Claims  and  tho  action  of  any  Individual  cruis- 
er, and  therefore  supposed  they  had  in  this  way  suffi- 
ciently barred  the  Indirect  Claims.  This  may  be  so, 
but  it  did  not  bar  the  presentation  of  the  claims. 

• It  Is  preferable  to  rely  upon  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote’s  own  testimony  to  refute  %vhat  was  put  forward 
In  England  on  this  subject ; but  Mr.  Fish  wrote  on  the 
Sd  of  June  to  General  Schenck  as  follows:  “ In  justice 
to  myself  and  my  colleagues  on  tho  American  side  of 
the  Commission,  I must  take  this  occasion  (the*firet 
that  has  presented  Itself  since  I have  seen  the  speech 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  to  say  that  no  such  promise 
as  he  states  that  the  British  Commissioners  represent- 
ed to  their  Government  as  having  been  understood  by 
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This  settled  the  question.  There  was  no 
engagement,  no  promise,  no  understanding, 
except  the  unauthorized  notion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commissioners,  based  on  the  language 
used  on  the  8th  of  March,  which  it  has  been 
universally  admitted  by  the  English  press, 
as  well  as  definitely  declared  by  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
had  and  could  have  no  such  bearing.  Who, 
indeed,  besides  the  British  Commissioners, 
could  possibly  suppose  the  statement  that 
“in  the  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement  .no 
estimate  was  made  of  the  indirect  losses,”  was 
a promise  that  the  claims  should  not  be  put 
forward,  especially  when  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  the  statement  was  to  be  “ with- 
out prejudice  to  the  right  of  indemnifies 
tion  in  the  event  of  no  such  settlement  be- 
ing made  f” 

But  since  the  Protocol  was  the  origin  of 
Sir  Stafford’s  “ understanding,”  why  should 
he  have  apprehended  “painful  relations” 
with  his  American  colleagues  f It  was  open 
to  both  parties  to  take  different  views,  to 
put  different  constructions  upon  this  lan- 
guage, without  exciting  personally  painful 
feelings.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to 
imagine  that  a statesman  capable  of  misun- 
derstanding the  very  treaty  he  was  negotia- 
ting might  also  fail  to  appreciate  exactly 
the  meaning  of  his  own  words  in  a public 
speech.  He  certainly  needed  to  explain  some 
of  them  before  Lord  Derby  and  the  British 
public  could  discover  the  sense  he  meant  to 
/ give  them  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
peculiar  significance  of  the  word  “ painful,” 
as  used  by  him  at  Exeter,  may  have  also  es- 
caped his  apprehension.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tainly very  unfortunate  that,  attaching  so 
great  importance  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
claims  as  the  British  Commissioners  and 
their  Government  are  now  seen  to  havo 
done,  they  did  not,  either  when  those  claims 
were  preferred  or  afterward,  ever  suggest  a 
word  in  opposition  to  them,  or  once  object 


to  an  enumeration  which  may,  in  the  opin- 
ion even  of  Englishmen,  so  easily  be  held  to 
cover  them. 

Lord  Granville’s  third  point  was  that  the 
members  of  the  British  Government  and  of 
the  Commission  had  declared  their  construc- 
tion of  the  Treaty  in  Parliament,  and  that 
the  American  Government  was  bound  to  take 
notice  of  this.  Writing  to  General  Schenck, 
he  says,  “ I observed  that  you  were  present 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  that  occasion.”  It 
would  seem  impossible  that  this  remark 
should  have  been  addressed  by  a British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Adairs  in  an 
official  communication  to  a Foreign  Minis- 
ter if  it  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lished dispatches.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
taste  of  its  introduction,  which  needs  no  dis- 
cussion, it  is  evidently  looked  upou  by  Lord 
Granville  as  a powerful  argument.  Did  his 
lordship  expect  General  Schenck  to  answer 
him  from  the  gallery  f The  American  Min- 
ister himself  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to 
the  comment  on  his  presence  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  but  Mr.  Fish  very  properly  re- 
marked : “ It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
President  does  not  hold  it  as  any  part  of  his 
duty  to  interfere  with  the  differences  in  the 
Parliament  or  the  public  press  of  Great  Brit- 
ain respecting  the  true  construction  of  the 
Treaty.  The  utterances  in  Parliament  are 
privileged : the  discussion  in  that  high  body 
is  looked  upon  by  him  as  a domestic  one,  of 
which  this  Government  has  no  proper  cog- 
nizance  Had  you  interfered,  therefore,  ei- 

ther to  remonstrate  or  to  demand  explana- 
tion, yon  would  have  exposed  yourself  and 

your  Government  to very  just  rebuke 

You  had  a right  to  assume  that  if  Her  Maj- 
esty’s Government  desired  any  official  in- 
formation from  you  or  your  Government,  or 
desired  to  convey  any  information  to  you  or 
to  your  Government,  respecting  the  Treaty, 
they  would  signify  as  much  in  the  usual 
forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse.” 

Lord  Granville’s  other  points,  that  the 
claims  were  beyond  the  scope  of  any  treaty, 
and  fraught  with  pernicious  consequences  to 
tho  world,  were  arguments  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Arbitrators,  and  not  to  a Power  which 
maintained  that  these  claims  had  already 
been  submitted,  under  the  very  Treaty  which 
was  the  subject  of  discussion. 

Before  the  correspondence  had  reached 
this  point  tho  date  at  which  the  Counter 
Cases  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Arbitra- 
tors arrived,  and  again  the  British  press 
interfered,  to  make  as  much  trouble  as  it 
possibly  could,  protesting  violently  against 
any  presentation  of  a Counter  Case  by  its 
Government,  and  insisting  that  this  act 
would  commit  England  to  a submission  to 
any  decision  to  which  the  Arbitrators  might 
afterward  arrive.  The  two  Governments, 
however,  though  each  determined  to  main- 
tain its  own  position,  were  very  guarded  in 


them  to  be  made  by  the  American  Commissi  on  era 
was  in  fact  ever  made.  Thu  official  communications 
between  the  American  and  the  British  Commissioners 
(as  you  are  aware)  were  all  made  by  or  to  me,  as  tho 
first-named  of  the  American  Commissioners.  I never 
made  and  never  heard  of  any  such  promise,  or  of  any 
thing  resembling  a promise,  on  the  subject  referred  to. 
None  was  ever  made  by  me,  formally  or  informally, 
officially  or  unofficially,  and  I feel  entire  confidence  in 
making  the  assertion  that  none  of  my  colleagues  ever 
made  any  promise,  or  declaration,  or  statement  ap- 
proaching to  a promise,  on  the  subject  What  may 
have  been  the  understanding  of  Sir  Stafford  Norlhcote 
or  of  his  colleagues  I can  not  undertake  to  say,  but 
that  the  American  Commissioners  gave  him  or  them 
any  grounds  to  understand  that  such  a promise  was 
given  as  he  says  they  represented  to  their  Government 
os  having  been  made,  I am  bound  most  respectfully 
but  most  emphatically  to  deny.  I can  not  conceive 
from  wThat  he  has  imagined  it,  as  the  only  direct  allu- 
sion to  the  three  classes  of  claims  (called  the 1 Indirect 
Claims7)  was  that  made  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Commissioners  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  and  Is  set 
forth  in  the  86th  Protocol  m the  words  in  which  it  was 
made.” 
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their  language,  and  very  anxious  to  find 
a way  out  of  the  difficulty  \ and  although 
the  clamor  in  London  was  prodigious,  and 
the  demand  almost  universal  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  announce  at  once  to  the 
American  administration  its  intention  to 
withdraw  from  the  arbitration  unless  the 
Indirect  Claims  were  abandoned,  the  Gov- 
ernment carefully  abstained  from  doing  any 
such  thing.  And  now  came  a necessity  for 
all  the  diplomatic  tact,  for  all  the  caution, 
for  all  the  patience,  for  all  the  fertility  of 
resource,  of  which  either  Government  or  its 
representatives  were  possessed.  The  nego- 
tiations were  conducted  mainly  at  London, 
General  Schenck,  of  course,  keeping  his  Gov- 
ernment constantly  advised.  The  published 
correspondence  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
shows  the  anxiety  of  all  parties,  if  possible, 
to  save  the  Treaty.  From  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  any  fresh  overtures  must  em- 
anate from  Great  Britain.  It  was  she  that 
demurred  to  proceeding,  it  was  she  that  was 
interrupting  the  course  of  events,  and  it  was 
for  her  to  suggest  an  alternative. 

The  first  necessity  of  all  was  to  avoid  a 
difficulty  at  Geneva.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty, 
the  Counter  Cases  must  be  put  in ; and,  ev- 
idently as  the  result  of  conversations  with 
Lord  Granville,  General  Schenck  telegraph- 
ed to  Mr.  Fish  on  the  1st  of  April : 41  Have 
you  any  objection  to  British  Government 
filing  Counter  Case,  without  prejudice  to 
their  position  in  regard  to  consequential 
damages  ?”  Mr.  Fish  replied  that  he  “ un- 
derstood the  British  Government  was  bound 
to  file  Counter  Case)  and  that  their  so  doing 
would  not  prejudice  any  position  they  had 
taken.  The  rights  of  both  parties  would  be 
the  same  as  before.”  This  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  British  cabinet,  a copy  of  a 
note  reserving  the  British  rights,  and  to  l>e 
presented  at  Geneva  by  the  British  Agent 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Counter  Case,  was 
first  submitted  to  General  Schenck,  and  then 
formally  laid  before  the  Tribunal  on  the  15th 
of  April,  the  American  Agent  also  reserving 
all  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
by  the  forbearance  and  good  sense,  the  real 
regard  for  peace,  manifested  by  both  Govern- 
ments, this  initial  difficulty  was  tided  over, 
aud  time  was  gained  for  the  further  discus- 
sion, and  perhaps  the  settlement,  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue. 

The  Counter  Cases  contained  very  little 
of  interest  to  mention  here,  the  American 
being  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a refu- 
tation of  the  principles  laid  down  by  its  op- 
ponent, and  the  British  document  making  a 
corresponding  attempt,  and  also  comprising 
an  elaborate  defense  of  the  action  of  En- 
gland iu  regard  to  the  cruisers.  Neither 
paper  contained  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  subject  of  the  indirect  losses,  and  the 
English  one  distinctly  refused  to  enter  upon 


a discussion  of  the  charges  in  the  American 
Case  of  hostile  motive  and  insincere  neutral- 
ity. It  based  this  refusal  upon  four  grounds. 
First,  that  the  discussion  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  self- respect ; second,  that  it 
would  be  irrelevant ; third,  that  to  reply 
would  inflame  the  controversy ; and  fourth, 
that  the  proof  which  was  offered  on  other 
points  would  be  equally  applicable  to  this — 
that  is,  England  would  show  her  conduct 
during  the  rebellion  to  have  been  so  admira- 
ble that  her  motives  must  necessarily  have 
been  irreproachable. 

i The  next  stage  of  the  negotiations  began  in- 
formally at  Washington.  On  the  27th  of  April 
Mr.  Fish  telegraphed  to  General  Schenck : “ A 
conversation  with  Sir  Edward  Thornton  in- 
duces the  belief  that  the  British  Government 
may  make  a proposal  to  you  to  the  effect 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  engages  and 
stipulates  that  in  future,  should  Great  Brit- 
ain be  a belligerent  and  this  country  neutral, 
and  should  there  be  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  their  neu- 
tral obligations,  Great  Britain  will  make  or 
advance  no  complaints  or  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  reason  or  on  account  of  any 
indirect,  remote,  or  consequential  result  of 
such  failure ; and  that,  in  consideration  of 
such  stipulation,  the  United  States  shall  not 
press  for  a pecuniary  award  before  the  Ge- 
neva Tribunal  on  account  of  the  ‘Indirect 

Claims.’ Should  a proposal  to  this  effect 

be  made  by  the  British  Government,  the 
President  will  assent  to  it,  it  being  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  withdrawal  of  any  part 
of  the  American  Case,  but  an  agreement  not 
to  demand  damages  on  account  of  the  claims 
referred  to,  leaving  the  Tribunal  to  make 
such  expression  of  opinion  as  it  may  think 
proper  on  that  question.  It  is  presumed 
that  such  an  agreement  may  be  carried  into 
effect  by  an  exchange  of  notes.” 

This  arrangement  would  have  maintained 
the  original  position  assumed  by  the  United 
States,  but  obviated  all  the  reasonable  ob- 
jections of  Great  Britain.  The  tremendous 
award,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which  had  so 
alarmed  the  British  people,  and  the  enormity 
of  which  Lord  Grauville  had  so  graphically 
compared  with  all  the  terrible  results  of 
war,  would  have  been  impossible ; the  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  English  had  been  con- 
tending, that  neutrals  should  not  be  liable 
to  consequential  damages,  would  have  been 
established;  while  the  gain  to  the  United 
States  would  have  been  security  in  the  fu- 
ture against  such  claims.  That  gain  would 
have  been  ample  consideration  and  compen- 
sation for  an  absolute  withdrawal  of  the  In- 
direct Claims ; but  the  President  held  that 
those  claims  were  contemplated  by  the 
Treaty,  and  included  under  it;  that  the 
Treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  to 
include  them ; and  that  he  had  no  authority 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  to  with- 
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draw  them.  He  could,  however,  agree  not 
to  press  for  a pecuniary  award,  leaving  the 
Arbitrators  to  make  any  expression  of  opin- 
ion they  might  think  proper.  Both  parties 
might  have  been  well  satisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement. 

But  by  this  time  a new  phase  of  affairs 
had  arisen.  Certain  persons  in  America, 
whose  interests  were  commercial  and  closely 
connected  with  England,  had  shared  from 
the  first  the  British  panic ; trade  is  always 
susceptible  to  panics,  and  often  willing  to 
sacrifice  national  honor  for  its  own  security. 
These  persons  endeavored  to  exert  a press- 
ure upon  the  American  Government  in  favor 
of  a withdrawal  of  the  claims,  and  thought 
and  represented  that  the  influence  of  that 
pressure  was  greater  than  was  really  the 
case.  The  British  cabinet  and  the  British 
press  naturally  listened  to  these  agreeable 
views,  and  became  convinced  that  opinion 
in  America  was  in  favor  of  yielding  to  En- 
gland. General  Schenck  wrote  to  Mr.  Fish 
on  the  18th  of  April:  “They”  (th#  British 
public)  “believe,  and  the  Government  has 
seemed  to  share  in  the  impression,  that  there 
is  a very  general  desire  among  our  people, 
including  the  most  of  our  prominent  men, 
that  the  claims  for  indirect  damages  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  Arbitrators  asked 
not  to  consider  or  decide  on  them.  I ex- 
plained to  Lord  Granville  that  much  of  this 
misapprehension  comes  from  the  course  of 
the  English  press,  giving  prominence,  as  it 
does,  to  every  article,  letter,  or  publication 
coming  from  America,  or  purporting  to  be 
written  by  an  American,  taking  the  British 
side  of  the  question,  and  studiously  exclud- 
ing all  that  would  tend  to  prove  the  almost 
entire  unanimity  of  our  press  and  citizens  in 
support  of  the  position  taken  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. I warned  him  against  trusting  to 
the  correspondence  and  writing  of  certain 
persons  and  journals  that  I named,  as  afford- 
ing any  true  exposition  of  the  general  senti- 
ment in  our  country.” 

Again  the  United  States  Minister  wrote 
on  the  25th  of  April  to  his  Government : “ If 
there  is  to  be  a disastrous  termination  of  all 
our  work,  from  which  we  had  hoped  so  much 
of  good  for  the  two  countries  and  for  the 
world,  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  British 
Government  and  people  to  go  on  with  a sol- 
emn and  high  engagement,  that  without  any 
sacrifice  of  their  dignity  or  interests  might 
have  conducted  to  a conclusion  w hich  would 
have  blotted  away  all  serious  causes  of  dis- 
agreement between  them  and  us,  will  be  not 
a little  owing  to  the  course  of  some  of  our 
own  citizens.  The  difficulties  have  been 
wonderfully  increased  of  late,  and  Great 
Britain  encouraged  in  her  position,  by  the 
tone  of  some  of  the  American  journals,  by 
inconsiderate  declarations  of  some  public 
men,  and  by  much  writing,  telegraphing, 
and  conversation  not  wise  nor  thoughtful, 


though  generally,  perhaps,  not  misohievona- 
ly  intended.  This  has  led  at  last  to  a com- 
mon conviction  here  that  the  best  and  moat 
influential  men  of  the  United  Staten  desire 
to  have  our  Government  recede  from  its  po- 
sition.” 

How  different  was  the  real  feeling  in 
America  every  one  now  knows  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  A few  not  very  prominent 
men,  misled  by  vanity,  had  injudiciously  at- 
tempted to  interfere;  others,  whose  interests 
were  concerned,  endeavored  to  manufacture 
opinion ; various  newspapers  opposed  to  the 
administration  assumed  to  believe  that  it 
was  about  to  recede,  and  sought  to  create 
an  outcry  thereat.  But  the  Government 
was  fully  aware  of  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  fully  in  accord  with  it.  There 
was  no  bluster  in  one  or  the  other,  simply  a 
determination  to  maintain  the  position  orig- 
inally assumed.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  Americans  had  expected  these 
claims  to  be  presented,  thought  that  we  had 
a right  to  present  them  both  before  the 
Treaty  and  under  the  Treaty,  and  would 
have  been  indignant  had  they  been  with- 
drawn. But  the  Government  had  no  idea 
of  withdrawing  them,  and  the  people  no  fear 
that  it  would.  Both  people  and  Govern- 
ment, however,  were  sincerely  disappointed 
at  the  new  issue  that  had  been  raised.  Still 
they  indulged  in  no  recriminations;  they  did 
not  accuse  the  British  of  bad  faith ; they  were 
willing  to  leave  all  to  the  Tribunal  which 
both  parties  had  established,  and  were  sin- 
cerely desirous  that  some  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty should  be  found. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Fish’s  sug- 
gestions reached  England,  and  the  cabinet, 
affected  perhaps  by  its  belief  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  was  not  supported  by  tho 
people,  decliued  to  make  the  proposition  iu 
the  form  sent  from  Washington,  insisting 
that  the  Indirect  Claims  should  be  absolute- 
ly withdrawn,  and  only  offering,  on  tlie  oth- 
er hand,  to  refrain  from  advancing  claims 
of  tho  same  character  against  the  United 
States  in  similar  cases  and  under  similar 
circumstances.  These  changes  were  at  once 
pronounced  inadmissible  by  the  President. 

“ He  can  not  assent,”  said  Mr.  Fish,  “ to  any 
proposition  which  by  implication  or  infer- 
ence withdraws  any  part  of  the  claims  or  of 
the  Case  of  this  Government  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Tribunal The  proposal 

limits  the  agreement  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  a stipulation  not  to  advance  claims 
of  that  nature  in  similar  cases  and  similar 
circumstances.  No  two  cases  are  similar, 
and  circumstances  similar  to  those  arising 
during  the  rebellion  can  not  occur  to  Great 
Britain ; consequently  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  guarantee  nothing  to  this 
Government.”  Various  forms  of  expression 
were  now  proposed  and  considered,  each 
Government,  however,  maintaining  its  orig- 
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inal  ground,  the  President  constantly  hold- 
ing that  he  had  no  power  to  withdraw  the 
‘claims,  and  the  English,  with  an  apprehen- 
sion that  was  almost  comic,  believing  that 
the  Arbitrators  might  insist  on  considering 
the  Indirect  Claims,  although  the  United 
States  refrained  from  urging  them — Lord 
Granville  absolutely  declaring  that  “an 
agreement  not  to  press  for  compensation  for 
these  Indirect  Claims  is  not  sufficient,  be- 
cause the  Arbitrators  in  that  case  might 
themselves  proceed  to  take  them  into  con- 
sideration, and  make  them  the  subject  of 
an  award !”  How  forcible  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  claims  must  have  seemed  to 
those  who  feared  that  the  Tribunal  would 
take  them  up  and  decide  in  their  favor  in 
spite  of  the  wish  of  those  who  presented 
them!  The  distrust,  however,  may  have 
arisen  partly  from  the  conspicuous  failure 
to  construct  a treaty  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  should  express  the  English 
meaning.  In  this  case  it  was  natural,  al- 
though ludicrous. 

But  what  was  not  ludicrous  was  the  ap- 
parent unwillingness  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  the  principle  for  which,  dur- 
ing the  whole  negotiation,  up  to  the  time 
when  the  principle  might  be  turned  against 
itself,  it  had  persistently  contended.  On 
the  10th  of  May  General  Schenck  wrote  to 
Mr.  Fish  that  there  was  “ an  actual  unwill- 
ingness to  adopt  any  rule  to  limit  claims 
against  neutrals  for  the  future,  their  only 
object  being  to  get  rid  of  a portion  of  the 
demands  of  the  United  States.”  This  re- 
luctance became  more  and  more  manifest  as 
the  negotiations  proceeded.  But  while  the 
British  were  only  willing  to  pledge  them- 
selves not  to  present  claims  like  those  in  ques- 
tion under  exactly  similar  circumstances, 
they  insisted  that  the  obligation  should  be 
reciprocal,  for  the  circumstances  might  oc- 
cur to  the  United  States  again,  though  never 
to  England.  To  this  Mr.  Fisli  replied : “ An 
agreement  which  is  to  bind  the  future  action 
of  this  Government  can  only  be  made  by 
treaty,  and  would  require  the  assent  of  the 
Senate.  Should  the  Tribunal  decide  that  a 
nation  is  not  responsible  in  pecuniary  dam- 
ages for  the  consequential  results  of  a failure 
to  observe  its  neutral  obligations,  such  de- 
cision could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  set- 
tling the  question  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  future.”  Ho  continued,  however: 
“If  the  British  Government  desire  to  open 
negotiations  to  define  by  treaty  the  extent 
of  liability  for  consequential  damages  re- 
sulting from  a failure  of  observance  of  neu- 
tral obligations,  the  President  will  carefully 
consider  any  proposals  in  that  direction.” 

But  this  was  evidently  not  the  desire  of 
the  British  Government,  “ their  only  object” 
being,  as  General  Schenck  had  declared,  “ to 
get  rid  of  a portion  of  the  demands  of  the 
United  States.”  On  the  9th  of  May  there 


seemed  so  little  prospect  of  a successful  is- 
sue to  the  negotiations  that  Lord  Granville 
and  General  Schenck  assured  each  other 
that  they  “took  an  unfavorable  view  of 
the  chances  of  any  settlement.”  Her  Maj- 
esty’s Government  had  expressed  its  decis- 
ion against  the  suggestion  of  a new  article, 
and  General  Schenck  had  informed  it  that 
uo  note  could  be  accepted  by  the  President 
which  did  not  embody  the  conditions  already 
mentioned  as  insisted  on  by  the  American 
Government. 

At  this  juncture  General  Schenck  deliver- 
ed an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  American 
view  to  Lord  Granville.  It  was  in  writing, 
and  read  to  the  British  Secretary  after  he 
had  come  out  from  cabinet  meeting  to  re- 
ceive the  American  Minister,  and  before  he 
returned  to  the  session.  Mr.  Fish  afterward 
pronounced  it  a very  able  and  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  Case.  “ The  British  Gov- 
ernment,” said  General  Schenck,  “ holds — 
notwithstanding  the  principle  that  every 
tribunal  must  necessarily,  by  its  very  crea- 
tion, possess  an  inherent  right  and  power  to 
decide  questions  relating  to  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion, considering  inevitably  and  at  the  very 
threshold  whether  a matter  brought  before 
it  is  or  is  not  one  of  which  it  can  take  cog- 
nizance— the  British  Government  holds  that 
the  arbitrators  can  not  look  at  the  Indirect 
Claims  even  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
that  they  are  inadmissible.  This  is  not  over- 
stating their  position,  extravagant  as  it  may 
seem,  when  they  maintain  that  under  the 
Treaty  the  United  States  had  no  right  to 
put  such  claims  forward  in  their  Case.  But 
the  United  States  not  only  maintain  that  the 
mentioning  and  putting  forward  of  these 
claims  is  rightful,  with  a view  to  obtaining 
a judgment  as  to  their  inadmissibility,  but 
also  holds  that  it  was  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Treaty  that  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  whatever  they  may  be  worth — 
even  if  this  has  to  be  done  only  with  a view 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  a cause  of  difference 
and  complaint  between  the  two  countries.” 

Then  comes  the  argument  for  a supple-  • 
mental  article,  showing  its  absolute  necessi- 
ty in  order  to  accomplish  what  the  English 
desired : “The  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  his  Agent  at  Geneva,  can  put 
forward,  withhold,  or  withdraw  such  portions 
of  the  claims  as  he  may  think  proper.  That 
is  not  denied.  But  if  any  of  these  claims 
are  contemplated  and  intended  by  the  Treaty 
itself  for  submission,  such  withholding  or 
withdrawing  of  them  by  the  President  alone 
is  not  an  extinguishment  of  them.  The  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  lim- 
ited by  the  Constitution.  He  can  not  of  him- 
self make  a treaty ; nor  can  he  alter,  abridge, 
or  depart  from  the  spirit  or  intention  of  a 
treaty.  To  do  that  requires  the  assent,  ad- 
vice, and  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  If  the 
Treaty  submits  these  claims,  as  he  is  of  opin- 
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ion  it  clearly  docs,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Tribunal,  then  his  putting  them  into  the 
Case,  or  his  taking  them  out  of  the  Case , does  not 
dispose  of  them.  If  they  are  withdrawn  by 
him,  they  are  only  laid  away;  preserved, 
perhaps,  to  be  a future  plague;  unsettled; 
kept  as  a possible  source  of  irritation  and 
complaint.  They  can  be  extinguished  only 
by  some  judgment  of  the  prescribed  Tri- 
bunal appointed  for  their  consideration,  or 
by  being  given  up  through  the  action  of  the 
whole  treaty-making  power.” 

This  reasoning  undoubtedly  had  weight 
with  the  British  cabinet ; for  the  same  day 
the  draft  of  a supplemental  article  was 
delivered  by  Lord  Granville  to  General 
Schenck.  The  article,  however,  was  liable 
to  the  old  objection  brought  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government  against  all  the  previous 
British  propositions:  it  was  limited  in  its 
future  operations  to  cases  and  circumstances 
similar  to  those  tinder  discussion,  and  which, 
so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  would 
hardly  ever  occur.  But  the  President,  will- 
ing to  take  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
submitted  the  draft  to  that  body  without 
any  expression  of  his  own  opinion.  The 
Senate,  after  due  consideration,  took  exact- 
ly the  same  view  which  the  administration 
had  maintained  from  the  beginning,  and 
was  willing  to  approve  the  article,  substi- 

* tuting  for  the  portion  which  enumerated 
the  Indirect  Claims,  and  stipulated  that  sim- 
ilar claims  should  for  the  future  be  inad- 
missible between  the  two  countries,  these 
words,  “Both  Governments  adopt  for  the 
future  the  principle  that  claims  for  remote 
or  indirect  losses  should  not  be  admitted,” 
etc. 

The  British  .Government  disliked  this 
modification,  and  proposed  other  forms 
equally  open  to  the  objection  taken  by 
the  Americans ; those  modifications  General 
Schenck  forwarded  to  Washington ; but  at 
the  same  time  informed  Lord  Granville  that 
he  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  they  would  be 
assented  to  by  the  President.  The  point  at 

• issue  was  simply  this.  England  wished  to 
escape  from  the  liability  to  the  Indirect 
Claims,  and  was  willing  to  agree  that  in  the 
future  neither  country  should  present  pre- 
cisely similar  ones — that  is  (as  she  enumer- 
ated them),  for  losses  sustained  in  the  trans- 
fer of  the  commercial  marine  of  one  coun- 
try to  the  flag  of  the  other;  for  the  en- 
hanced payments  of  insurance ; for  the  pro- 
longation of  a war ; and  for  the  addition  of  a 
large  sum  to  the  cost  of  war  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  a rebellion.  America  desired  to  apply 
the  principle  for  which  England  had  so  vig- 
orously contended  to  all  future  remote  or 
consequential  claims. 

On  this  point  General  Schenck  forcibly 
said : “ What  the  United  States  has  all  along 
proposed  as  the  ground  on  which  the  two 
Governments  might  safely,  honorably,  and 


consistently  meet  is  the  establishment  of  a 
rule  to  be  the  law  or  contract  between  them 
in  the  future,  declaring  that  neither  of  them 
shall  demand  compensation  from  the  other, 
for  remote  or  indirect  losses  arising  out  of, 
or  being  the  result  of,  failure  in  the  observ- 
ance of  neutral  obligations.”  Great  Britain 
asserted  that  such  claims,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Lord  Granville,  were  “ wholly 
beyond  the  reasonable  scope  of  any  treaty 
of  arbitration  whatever,  and  that  to  submit 
them  for  decision  by  the  Tribunal  would  be 
a measure  fraught  with  pernicious  conse- 
quences to  the  interests  of  all  nations  and 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world.”  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  “ can  not  see  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  either  country  to 
render  the  obligations  of  neutrality  so  oner- 
ous as  they  would  become  if  claims  of  this 
nature  were  to  be  treated  as  proper  subjects 
of  international  arbitration.” 

But  “ what,”  says  General  Schenck — 
“ what  is  the  nature  of  the  claims  in  ques- 
tion which  makes  them  so  objectionable  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  f They  are  indi- 
rect, remote,  consequential.  W ill  you,  then, 
unite  with  us,*  asks  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  iu  an  agreement  founded  upon 
that  pi'inciple  for  tchich  you  contend , and  as 
broad  as  the  principle  itself,  ‘that  claims 
for  remote  or  indirect  losses  should  not  be 
admitted  as  the  result  of  failure  to  observe 
neutral  obligations;’  and  will  yon  unite 
with  ns  in  a declaration  that  this  principle 
‘ will  hereafter  guide  the  conduct  of  both 
Governments  in  their  relations  to  each  oth- 
er T’  Can  Great  Britain  continue  to  reply 
that  while  she  desires  to  make  such  a rule 
— a rule  consistent  with  the  position  she 
has  taken  against  the  whole  class  of  remote 
or  indirect  claims  against  a neutral — she 
must  persist  in  confining  it  in  terms  to  only 
such  peculiar  descriptions  of  that  class  of 
Indirect  Claims  as  happen  now  to  be  the 
subject  of  contention  between  her  aud  the 
United  States,  and  which  particular  kind 
of  claims  may  never  have  existence  again! 
Will  it  not  seem,  if  this  be  the  limit  of  the 
agreement,  that  the  object  is  not  to  affirm 
and  vindicate  an  important  principle,  but 
only  to  find  an  expedient  for  excluding  from 
consideration  or  extinguishing  altogether 
certain  matters  which  are  unfortunately 
now  a present  cause  of  controversy  f ’ 

This  last  argument  Lord  Granville  never 
attempted  to  answer.  He  doubtless  felt  that 
it  was  unanswerable,  and  therefore  simply 
ignored  it.  The  British  Government  there- 
after made  many  propositions,  but  never 
consented  to  apply  to  itself  the  rule  which 
it  had  so  conspicuously  presented  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  not  agree  never  to 
present  remote  or  indirect  or  consequential 


• These  quotations  In  General  Schenck*#  paper  are 
from  the  language  of  the  Senate  Amendment. 
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claims,  no  matter  “ how  fraught  with  perni-  ] 
ciou#  consequences  these  might  be  to  the 
interests  of  all  nations  and  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.”  The  reflex  light  which 
this  refusal  throws  upon  all  its  previous  rea- 
soning is  apparent  to  the  dullest  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  public  excitement  had  at  this  time 
again  been  purposely  and  maliciously  stirred 
up  by  Earl  Russell.  He  had  been  abroad  in 
the  spring  (April),  but  two  days  after  his  re- 
turn gave  notice  of  a motion  to  address  the 
Throne,  praying  Her  Majesty  that  instruc- 
tions be  given  that  all  proceedings  at  Gene- 
va should  be  suspended  uutil  the  American 
claims  for  indirect  damages  were  with- 
drawn. The  real  opposition,  the  Tory  par- 
ty, had  behaved  during  this  crisis  with  con- 
summate discretion  and  patriotism ; Mr.  Dis- 
raeli in  one  House,  and  Lords  Derby  and 
Cairns  in  the  other,  had  forborne  to  interfere 
with  the  Government;  they  had  not  even 
criticised  very  severely,  much  less  attempted 
to  interrupt,  the  negotiations ; but  as  soon 
as  the  old  Whig  leader,  the  ostensible  friend 
and  ally  of  the  ministry’,  their  former  asso- 
ciate and  chief,  touched  English  soil,  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  make  trouble,  bis  motive 
being  hostility  to  the  Troaty,  which  was 
the  condemnation  of  his  course,  rather  than 
an  objection  to  the  Indirect  Claims.  The 
manifest  impropriety  of  his  motion,  at  the 
very  moment  when  negotiations  were  being 
attempted  to  dispose  of  the  Indirect  Claims, 
was  such,  however,  that  the  press  and  the  | 
public  were  nearly  unanimous  in  demanding 
its  postponement.  It  asked  for  a vote  of 
censure  upon  the  Government,  and  its  pas- 
sage would  have  necessitated  an  immediate 
change  of  ministry ; yet  this  he  was  willing 
to  risk  at  so  critical  a juncture  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  his  own  spite,  and  defeating 
the  measure  which  was  to  bring  the  two 
countries  into  accord.  But  he  found  not 
supporters  enough  even  among  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  Government,  and,  very  much 
against  his  will,  was  muzzled  for  a while. 

The  British  press  about  this  time  became 
more  considerate.  It  had  for  some  time 
ceased  to  insinuate  that  Americans  had 
sought  to  overreach  the  British  Government. 
It  had  come  to  see  that  there  was  much  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ; it 
had  come  also  to  consider  the  consequences 
of  a serious  breach  between  the  two  nations. 
It  still  was  as  stubborn  as  ever  in  maintain- 
ing that  Englaud  should  not  go  to  arbitra- 
tion unless  the  claims  were  withdrawn ; but 
its  obstinacy  was  more  in  sorrow,  than  in 
anger.  There  had,  indeed,  been  all  along 
very  little  malignity  in  the  utterances  of  the 
pres&.  With  few  exceptions,  the  English 
undoubtedly  regretted  the  difference  which 
had  arisen ; most  of  them  certainly  were 
surprised,  for,  as  has  been  shov^n,  they  had 
never  known  the  extent  of  their  offenses; 


and  although  very  determined  on  one  point, 
they  said  little,  after  the  withdrawal  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  of  the  charge  of  bad  faith, 
that  could  be  offensive  to  Americans.  So 
the  press  was  very  willing  that  the  new  ne- 
gotiations should  result  in  a solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  volunteered,  indeed,  discus- 
sions and  criticisms  of  the  crudest  sort  on 
matters  of  which  it  was  entirely  ignorant, 
and  reasoned  most  elaborately  from  premises 
which  did  not  exist ; but  this  did  little  harm. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  certainly  show- 
ed pluck  in  one  thing — it  would  not  be  driv- 
en to  make  known  either  to  Parliament  or  the 
public  the  state  of  the  negotiations,  nor  its 
own  intentions,  until  it  was  prepared.  The 
discussions,  meanwhile,  were  difficult  and 
protracted.  Statesmen  were  called  from 
cabinet  or  from  bed  to  consider  telegrams 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Amer- 
icans had  to  regard  the  sensibilities  of  Par- 
liament and  the  exigencies  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
Englishmen  were  affected  by  the  demands 
of  the  Senate  and  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tions of  the  President. 

But  at  last  Lord  Russell  could  no  longer 
be  restrained.  Persuasion  and  advice  and 
rebuke  had  spent  their  force.  So  on  the  5th 
of  June,  while  it  was  known  to  both  coun- 
tries that  the  negotiations  were  in  the  most 
delicate  situation,  after  the  supplemental 
article  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
but  before  the  modifications  made  by  that 
body  were  made  public,  Earl  Russell  brought 
on  a debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  it 
was  certain  could  do  no  good,  and  which  the 
press  and  the  prominent  members  of  both 
parties  considered  it  inadvisable  and  unpa- 
triotic to  precipitate.  He  had,  however,  his 
private  griefs  to  ventilate,  and  if  the  arbi- 
tration proceeded  there  might  be  no  other 
chance.  He  had  declared  that  the  whole 
matter  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  between 
the  houor  of  the  Crown  of  England  and  the 
election  of  General  Grant  os  President  of  the 
United  States ; and  for  his  part  he  preferred 
the  honor  of  Her  Majesty — “ the  honor  and 
reputation  of  the  country — to  any  prospects 
of  the  re-election  of  General  Grant.”  Now 
the  honor  of  Her  Majesty  was  in  qnite  as 
safe  hands  as  when  it  was  intrusted  to  one 
for  whose  acts  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
had  found  it  necessary  to  apologize ; but  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords 
might  seem  to  an  impartial  observer  very 
seriously  compromised  when  it  listened  in 
silence  to  this  vulgar  impertinence  offered 
to  the  head  of  a foreign  state — a state  with 
which  at  that  very  moment  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  negotiations  were  going  on.* 


* As  the  British  cabinet  maintains  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  what  oc- 
curs in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  be  curious  to 
know  how  It  supposes  General  Schcnck  should  have 
addressed  Lord  Granville  on  the  sobject'of  Earl  Rus- 
sell's remarks  about  the  President 
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In  Lis  speech  of  the  5th  of  Jane,  Lord  Rus- 
sell confined  himself  more  nearly  within  the 
limits  of  ordinary  decorum,  but  still  talked 
of  the  trap  that  had  been  set  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  indulged  in  a decidedly  inaccurate 
statement  in  order  to  make  a taunt  against 
the  United  States  more  telling.  He  wished 
to  show  how  to  treat  the  Americans,  and,  as 
an  instance,  described  his  own  conduct  in 
the  Trent  affair.  He  said : “ I being  Foreign 
Secretary,  wrote  a dispatch — as  civil  a one 
as  I could”  (a  laugh)  — “on  the  subject. 
That  dispatch  was  revised  by  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  sent  to  our  minister,  Lord 
Lyons,  who  was  directed  to  convey  an  in- 
timation that  if  immediate  redress  were  not 
given,  the  matter  might  assume  a very  seri- 
ous aspect.”  Now  Lord  Russell  here  con- 
veys the  meaning  that  the  Prince  Consort 
approved  his  language,  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  His  Royal  Highness  did  revise  the  dis- 
patch, and  with  his  own  hand  erased  a most 
offensive  line , which  accordingly  was  not  sent 
to  America.  This  was  one  of  the  last  pub- 
lic acts  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  is  well 
attested  and  generally  known. 

Lord  Granville  very  justly  rebuked  the 
noble  earl  for  his  ill-timed  boasting  and  for 
his  inexactness,  in  these  words  : “ I teas  al- 
together unaicare  of  the  fact  that  my  noble 
friend  took  the  personal  course,  apart  from 
the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign,  and  I believe 
without  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  of 
sending  a private  threat  of  a very  serious 
character  to  the  American  Government. 
Threats,  unless  you  are  perfectly  prepared 
to  execute  them,  are  not  certainly  the  wis- 
est way  of  carrying  on  negotiations,  and  we 
should  have  been  in  a very  awkward  posi- 
tion if  the  American  Government  had  been 
in  a positiou  not  only  to  demand  the  extra- 
dition of  Mr.  Masou  and  Mr.  Slidell,  but  to 
accompany  the  demand  with  a very  marked 
threat  in  the  event  of  non-compliance.” 

In  this  same  debate  Lord  Derby,  in  reply 
to  Lord  Granville,  made  use  of  these  words : 
“ The  noble  earl  stated  that  he  conceived  the 
Indirect  Claims  were  excluded  by  the  Treaty 
as  it  stands.  Now  that  matter  has  been 
abundantly  discussed  in  both  Houses,  in 
every  newspaper,  in  every  private  society ; 
and  I think  the  very  utmost  for  which  any 
one  unconnected  with  the  Government  has 
ever  contended  is  this,  that  the  language  of 
the  Treaty  was  60  vague,  so  ambiguous,  and 
so  uncertain  that  it  may  be  construed  either 
way,  and  therefore  our  construction  was  as 
admissible  as  that  put  upon  it  by  the  other 
side.  Now  I do  not  think  that  in  a matter 
of  such  enormous  importance,  after  the  plain 
warning  which  had  been  given  us  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  after  the  evidence  we 
had  had  of  the  immense  consequence  which 
the  American  Government  and  people  at- 
tached to  these  Indirect  Claims,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  had  urged 


them — I do  not  think  it  is  at  all  unreason- 
able to  say  that  in  a matter  of  that  kind 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity  in  the  language 
| of  the  document  to  which  you  must  appeal 
as  the  supreme  authority  upon  the  matter 
| are  not  likely  to  inspire  confidence.”  Yet 
the  statesman  who  made  these  admissions 
was  unwilling  to  leave  the  construction  of 
the  document  which  he  considered  so  am- 
biguous to  the  Arbitrators,  selected  as  much 
by  Great  Britain  as  by  the  United  States! 

Lord  Cairns  was  still  more  emphatic,  but 
supported  Earl  Russell's  motion.  Although 
his  whole  speech  was  an  admirable  argu- 
ment for  the  American  view,  he  was  yet 
willing  to  vote  that  all  proceedings  before 
the  Arbitrators  should  be  suspended  until  the 
Indirect  Claims  were  withdrawn.  What  con- 
sistency there  was  in  stating  that  the  claims 
were  fairly  admissible  under  the  Treaty, 
and  yet  in  abrogating  the  Treaty  unless  the 
claims  were  withdrawn,  Englishmen  perhaps 
can  determine. 

Besides  the  question  of  the  claims  them- 
selves, the  Supplemental  Treaty  also  came 
up  for  disenssion  at  this  time.  But  although 
the  original  text  of  the  article  was  known, 
the  alterations  proposed  by  the  Senate  had 
not  been  divulged.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Lords  discussed  one  portion  of  the 
article  without  knowing  the  contents  of  the 
other.  The  absurd  apprehensions  which 
bad  seized  the  more  undistinguished  British 
mind,  it  now  became  apparent,  had  penetra- 
ted to  the  lofty  regions  of  the  aristocracy; 
and  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  article,  “ the  President,  by  aud  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  con- 
sents that  he  will  make  no  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  of  in- 
direct losses  as  aforesaid,  before  the  Tribn- 
nal  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,”  the  peers 
were  afraid  that  some  terrible  monster 
lurked  behind  these  words.  They  could 
not  be  sure  even  yet  that  the  Government 
had  snccceded  in  expressing  its  meaning; 
or  else,  conscious  of  their  own  determina- 
tion, under  certain  circumstances,  to  abro- 
gate the  Treaty,  they  feared  the  possibility 
of  another  nation  doing  the  same  thing,  if 
it  snited  her  convenience.  Finally,  in  or- 
der to  appease  these  anxieties,  General 
Schenck  was  authorized  to  say  “that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  regards 
the  new  rule  contained  in  the  proposed  ar- 
ticle as  the  consideration  for,  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a final  settlement  of,  the  three 
classes  of  Indirect  Claims  put  forth  in  the 
Caso  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  has  object- 
ed.” So  these  puerile  objections,  which  it 
mast  be  said  the  British  Government  nei* 
ther  offered  nor  shared,  were  disposed  ot 
Allowance  most  be  made,  however,  for  the 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Great 
Britain:  tfie  terrible  phantom  they  had 
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themselves  conjured  up  pursued  them  ev- 
ery where ; no  screen  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them ; no  treaty  secure  enough  to  ward 
off  the  Nemesis  into  which  they  had  con- 
verted these  avenging  claims.  The  state- 
ment of  the  American  Government,  how- 
ever, calmed  their  agitation.  It  was  read 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Russell, 
with  characteristic  unfairness,  at  once  ex- 
claimed, “ I think  the  Indirect  Claims  are 
withdrawn.”  This,  however,  displayed  the 
British  capability  of  misunderstanding  the 
English  language  rather  too  conspicuously, 
and  was  met  by  cries  of  “ No,  no !”  from  all 
parts  of  the  House.  But  Lord  Russell  pro- 
posed a discontinuance  of  the  debate,  as  it 
was  now  nearly  certain  that  his  motion 
would  have  been  negatived.  Punch  that 
week  had  a cartoon  representing  John  Bull 
and  John  Russell  trampling  on  the  Indirect 
Claims.  The  idea  was  excellent,  only  it 
was  the  Treaty  they  were  ready  to  trample 
on;  but  English  eyes  could  not  discover 
that,  even  when  this  very  cartoon  was  tell- 
ing the  story  to  the  world. 

The  Government  in  this  debate  had  scru- 
pulously refrained  from  explaining  what  was 
the  consideration  which  the  Americans  were 
to  receive  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  claims. 
It  certainly  looked  as  if  they  were  afraid* 
that  Parliament  and  the  country  would  not 
support  them  in  the  position  they  had.  as- 
sumed ; and  it  is  indeed  highly  improbable 
that,  after  all  the  clamor  and  all  the  argu- 
ment about  the  preposterous  nature  of  indi- 
rect or  consequential  claims,  tho  British  na- 
tion could  have  approved  the  determination 
of  the  cabinet  to  insist  on  England’s  future 
right  to  present  what  she  had  declared  un- 
presentable. 

The  Government,  however,  persisted  in 
the  views  which  the  United  States  refused 
to  accept.  But  now  came  a turn  in  affairs. 
It  had  been  England,  indeed,  which  had  made 
all  the  formal  suggestions,  the  draughts  of 
notes  and  supplementary  articles.  There 
was  an  uneasy  consciousness  all  the  time  of 
the  sorry  figure  she  would  cut  before  the 
world  if  she  abrogated  the  Treaty,  besides  a 
genuine  apprehension  of  what  course  Amer- 
ica might  take  upon  that  event,  and  propo- 
sition after  proposition  had  been  anxiously 
urged  by  the  British  cabinet.  At  has  been 
seen,  the  American  Government  from  tho 
first,  though  sincerely  desirous  for  peace  and 
to  save  tho  Treaty,  had  maintained  its  orig- 
inal ground.  The  claims  were  in  the  Treaty, 
and  could  not  be  withdrawn  except  by  the 
authority  which  had  inserted  them.  It  was 
willing,  for  a consideration,  not  to  press 
them.  It  was  willing  to  make  a new  treaty 
in  which  they  should  not  appear ; but  this 
must  also  bo  for  a sufficient  consideration. 
The  consideration  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  but  the  English 
Government  was  unwilling  to  accord  it,  and 
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the  Americans  at  last  became  weary  and  in- 
differen  t.  Mr.  Fish  telegraphed : “ This  Gov- 
ernment declines  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
altering  of  the  Supplementary  Treaty.  The 
establishment  of  the  principle  embodied 
therein  has  been  its  object  in  adhering  to 
the  presentation  of  the  Indirect  Claims,  and 
its  recognition  is  the  inducement  for  not 
pressing  them  before  the  Tribunal.” 

The  British  cabinet  then  proposed  to  ad- 
journ the  meeting  of  tho  Arbitrators  (which 
was  to  occur  on  tbe  15th  of  J uno,  now  close 
at  hand),  and  for  that  purpose  suggested  a 
short  treaty  between  the  two  Governments ; 
but  Mr.  Fish  replied  that  this  was  impractica- 
ble. V arious  other  overtures  were  then  made 
by  Lord  Granville,  looking  to  an  adjournment 
of  the  arbitration  until  the  question  of  the 
Indirect  Claims  could  be  settled  by  the  two 
Governments  themselves,  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary  manifesting  the  greatest  anx- 
iety that  tho  Treaty  should  not  fall  to  the 
ground  (Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  would 
undoubtedly  have  fallen  with  it).  General 
Schenck  complained  in  one  of  his  notes,  dated 
2.45  a.m.,  that  he  had  just  been  called  from 
his  bed  to  receive  another  form  of  a draft 
article  proposed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment. The  time  was  getting  short  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Arbitrators  must  occur, 
and  unless  an  adjustment  was  arrived  at  be- 
fore that  event,  England  must  be  prepared 
to  present  her  argument,  or  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  withdrawing  from  the  Treaty. 
Still  none  of  Lord  Granville’s  propositions 
indicated  a willingness  that  England  should 
pledge  herself  in  the  future  to  present  no 
consequential  claims.  The  tone  of  the 
American  replies  in  consequence  indicated 
still  less  anxiety  for  any  further  negotiation. 
The  patience  of  the  American  Government 
was  evidently  exhausted.  In  one  of  his 
dispatches  (June  7)  Mr.  Fish  remarked  to 
General  Schenck : “ The  Senate,  the  public, 
and  the  press  are  impatient  over  the  delays, 
and  what  they  regard  as  either  captious  or 
dilatory  objections  and  proposals  to  amend 
or  explain  what  has  been  intended  or  pro- 
posed in  the  most  perfect  good  faith.” 

One  of  Lord  Granville’s  suggestions  was 
to  dispense  with  putting  in  the  arguments 
on  the  15th  of  June;  but  Mr.  Fish  replied 
that  the  Treaty  required  this.  Lord  Gran- 
ville then  proposed  that  both  parties  should 
unite  in  a joint  note  to  the  Arbitrators,  re- 
questing an  adjournment  for  eight  months, 
and  submitted  the  draft  of  a note  to  be 
presented  by  the  British  Agent  to  the  Arbi- 
trators, in  which  ho  gave  notice  “ that  it  is 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
to  cancel  the  appointment  of  the  British  Ar- 
bitrator, and  to  withdraw  from  the  arbitra- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  ad- 
journment, unless  the  difference  which  has 
arisen  between  the  two  Governments  as  to 
the  claims  for  indirect  losses”  “shall  have 
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been  removed.”  Mr.  Fish  replied  that  " the 
proposal  can  not  be  accepted  by  this  Govern- 
ment-” u If  the  arguments  be  pnt  in  on  both 
■ides  on  the  15th,  and  Great  Britain  moves 
for  an  adjournment,  we  will  assent,  but  we 
can  not  be  parties  to  a joint  application  for 
an  adjournment.  This  Government  has  no 

reason  to  ask  for  an  adjournment Nor  can 

this  Government  directly  or  indirectly  be 
a party  to  an  agreement  or  understanding 
whereby  Great  Britain  is  to  submit  her  ar- 
gument to  the  Tribunal  conditionally  or  un- 
der any  protest  or  reservation-  The  obliga- 
tions of  the  Treaty  are  reciprocal,  and  no 
right  is  reserved  to  either  Government  of 
any  qualified  action  while  the  other  is  ful- 
filling the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Treaty. 
If  such  notice  of  withdrawal  as  is  sug- 
gested in  Lord  Granville's  note  is  given,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  American  Agent  and 
Counsel  to  repel  it  very  decidedly,  and  in 
terms  which  self-respect  will  make  necessa- 
ry. Such  notice  would  instantly  terminate 
all  further  negotiations  on  the  part  of  this 
Government.” 

Mr.  Fish  now  directed  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis, 
the  American  Agent,  and  Messrs.  Cushing, 
Evarts,  and  Waite,  the  Counsel,  to  be  at  Ge- 
neva on  the  15  th  of  June,  regardless  of  any  ac- 
tion which  Great  Britain  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  take.  “ Should  any  notice  such  as 
is  indicated  in  Granville’s  note  be  given, 
a decided  protest  must  be  entered  against 
any  qualified  or  conditional  appearance  be- 
fore the  Tribunal.  The  course  and  notice 
suggested  by  Granville  will  be  not  only  a 
failure  to  observe  the  Treaty  obligations  with 
this  Government  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  will  also  be  an  indignity  to  the 
friendly  Powers  who  have  appointed  Arbi- 
trators to  attend  a Tribunal  before  which 
two  parties  are  to  appear  in  good  faith.  Use 
calm  and  measured  language,  avoiding  men- 
ace and  irritation  in  whatever  is  said.” 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  proceeded  no 
further  in  the  course  indicated.  It  had  prob- 
ably not  appreciated  the  force  of  the  words 
or  the  full  significance  of  the  act  which  it 
proposed  for  its  Agent,  and  when  it  discov- 
ered how  these  were  regarded  in  America, 
promptly  abandoned  the  intention.  But 
neither  the  patience  nor  the  expedients  of 
the  British  cabinet  were  yet  exhausted.  Al- 
though Mr.  Fish  had  declared  that  it  was  use- 
less to  submit  any  further  modifications  of 
the  Treaty  to  the  Senate,  Lord  Granville  now 
proposed  that  the  British  Agentf  before  the 
presentation  of  any  argument  , should  request 
an  adjournment  of  the  arbitration,  on  the 
ground  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
existed  between  the  two  Governments,  and 
expressing  the  hope  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment that  in  case  of  an  adjournment  the  dif- 
ficulties could  be  adjusted.  He  was  also  to 
reserve  the  rights  of  the  British  Government, 
but  to  give  no  notice  of  the  cancellation  of 


the  appointment  of  the  British  Arbitrator, 
nor  of  a withdrawal  of  his  Government  from 
the  arbitration.  At  the  same  time.  June  11, 
Lord  Granville  again  proposed  changes  in 
the  wording  of  the  Supplemental  Treaty, 
which  he  thought  might  meet  the  views  of 
both  Governments,  and  which,  indeed,  were 
nearer  to  those  of  the  American  cabinet  than 
any  yet  suggested  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. By  this  time,  however,  the  Senate 
had  adjourned,  and  there  was  no  possibili- 
ty of  incorporating  these  last  words  into  a 
Treaty,  unless  an  adjournment  of  the  arbi- 
tration for  eight  months  should  occur — that 
is,  until  the  Senate  should  reconvene. 

Thus  the  Arbitrators  met,  on  the  15th  of 
Jane,  under  what  seemed  most  inauspicious 
circumstances.  The  American  argument  was 
presented,  and  the  British  Agent  made  his 
application  for  a prolonged  adjournment, 
accompanied  by  the  proposed  reservation  of 
British  rights,  and  withholding  the  British 
argument.  The  American  Agent  thereupon 
applied  for  an  adjournment  of  two  days,  in 
order  to  obtain  instructions  from  his  Gov- 
ernment as  to  his  course  in  this  emergency. 
This  was  granted,  and  on  the  17th.  the  in- 
structions not  having  arrived,  a further  ad- 
journment took  place  until  the  19th. 

• On  the  18th  Mr.  Fish  telegraphed  that 
“ the  President  sees  no  objection  to  the  ad- 
journment, if  asked  for  by  the  defendants, 
and  nothing  objectionable  shall  have  been 
presented.”  This  message,  however,  had 
not  arrived  on  the  19th,  when  the  President 
of  the  arbitration,  Count  Sclopis,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  Arbitrators,  made  a declaration  to 
the  parties  interested.  After  premising  that 
the  Tribunal  had  solely  in  view  the  applica- 
tion of  the  British  Agent  for  an  adjournment 
which  might  be  prolonged  until  February, 
1873,  and  stating  the  motives  of  that  appli- 
cation, namely,  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  Tribunal  to  deal  with  the  Indi- 
rect Claims,  and  the  hope,  which  the  British 
Government  did  not  abandon,  that  if  suffi- 
cient time  were  given  a solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  the  negotiation  of  a Supplementary 
Convention  between  the  two  Governments 
might  be  found  practicable,  Count  Sclopis 
continued : “ The  Arbitrators  do  not  propose 
to  express  or  imply  any  opinion  upon  the 
point  thus  in  difference  between  the  two 
Governments  as  to  the  interpretation  or  ef- 
fect of  the  Treaty.  But  it  seems  to  them 
obvious  that  the  substantial  object  of  the 
adjournment  must  be  to  give  the  two  Gov- 
ernments an  opportunity  of  determining 
whether  the  claims  in  question  shall  or  shall 
not  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Ar- 
bitrators ; and  that  any  difference  between 
the  two  Governments  on  this  point  may 
make  the  adjournment  unproductive  of  any 
useful  effect,  and,  after  a delay  of  many 
months,  during  which  both  nations  may  be 
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kept  in  a state  of  painful  suspense,  may  end 
in  a result  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  both 
Governments  would  equally  deplore — that 
of  making  this  arbitration  wholly  abortive. 
This  being  so,  the  Arbitrators  think  it  right 
to  state  that,  after  the  most  careful  perusal 
of  all  that  has  been  urged  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
of  these  claims,  they  have  arrived,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  at  the  conclusion  that 
these  claims  do  not  constitute,  upon  the 
principles  of  international  law  applicable  to 
such  cases,  good  foundation  for.  an  award 
of  compensation  or  computation  of  damages 
between  nations,  and  should  upon  such  prin- 
ciples be  wholly  excluded  from  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Tribunal  in  making  its  award, 
even  if  there  were  no  disagreement  between 
the  two  Governments  as  to  the  competency 
of  the  Tribunal  to  decide  thereon.” 

“With  a view  to  the  settlement  of  the 
other  claims,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
by  the  Tribunal  no  exception  had  been  taken 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,”  the  Arbitra- 
tors laid  down  this  expression  of  their  views 
before  the  parties,  that  it  might  be  considered 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
whether  any  course  could  be  adopted  re- 
specting the  Indirect  Claims  which  would 
relieve  the  Tribunal  from  the  necessity  of 
deciding  upon  the  application  of  the  British 
Government. 

Count  Sclopis  then  inquired  whether  the 
Agents,  or  either  of  them,  wished  to  say 
any  thing  touching  this  declaration,  and  Mr. 
Bancroft  Davis  stated  that  he  was  necessa- 
rily without  instructions  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency occasioned  by  this  action  of  the 
Arbitrators,  and  left  it  for  the  Tribunal  to 
say  whether  it  ought  not,  in  view  of  this 
fact,  of  its  own  motion,  to  order  an  adjourn- 
ment sufficient  to  afford  time  to  consider 
the  new  position  it  had  created.  The  Tri- 
bunal thereupon  adjourned  the  conference 
till  the  26th  of  June.  Mr.  Davis,  after  in- 
forming his  Government  of  the  action  of  the 
Arbitrators,  also  stated  that  the  Counsel  of 
the  United  States  had  formally  declared  to 
him  their  opinion  that  “ the  announcement 
made  by  the  Tribunal  must  be  received  by 
the  United  States  as  determinative  of  its 
judgment  upon  the  question  of  public  law 
involved,  upon  which  the  United  States  have 
insisted  upon  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Tri- 
bunal.” 

Mr.  Fish  replied : “ I have  laid  your  tele- 
grams before  the  President,  who  directs  me 
to  say  that  he  accepts  the  declaration  of  the 
Tribunal  as  its  judgment  upon  a question 
of  public  law,  which  he  had  felt  that  the  in- 
terests of  both  Governments  required  should 
be  decided,  and  for  the  determination  of 
which  he  had  felt  it  important  to  present 
the  claims  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Tribunal.” 

Accordingly  on  the  25th,  Mr.  Davis  hav- 


ing informed  Count  Sclopis  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  communicate  to  the  Tribunal  the 
action  authorized  by  his  Government,  the 
conference  was  convoked,  and  Mr.  Bancroft 
Davis  stated  that  “ The  declaration  made  by 
the  Tribunal,  individually  and  collectively, 
respecting  the  claims  presented  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  award  of  the  Tribunal 
for,  first,  the  losses  in  the  transfer  of  the 
American  commercial  marine  to  the  British 
flag ; secondly,  the  enhanced  payments  of 
insurance ; and  thirdly,  the  prolongation  of 
the  war,  and  the  addition  of  a large  sum  to 
the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  is  accepted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  determinative  of 
their  judgment  upon  the  important  ques- 
tion of  public  law  involved.  The  Agent  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  say  that 
consequently’ the  above-mentioned  claims 
will  not  be  further  insisted  upon  before  the 
Tribunal  by  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
excluded  from  all  consideration  in  any  award 
that  may  be  made.”  The  conference  was 
then  adjourned  for  two  days,  to  enable  Lord 
Tenterden,  the  British  Agent,  to  request  in- 
structions of  his  Government.  On  the  27th 
Lord  Tenterden  announced  that  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  found  nothing  in  the 
communication  of  the  Arbitrators  made  on 
the  19th  of  July  to  which  they  could  not  as- 
sent consistently  with  the  views  hitherto 
maintained  by  them;  and  assuming  that 
after  the  declaration  of  the  United  States 
Government  the  Arbitrators  would  declare 
that  the  claims  in  question  were  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  their  consideration,  they  had 
instructed  him  to  request  leave  to  withdraw 
the  application  for  a prolonged  adjourn- 
ment, and  to  deliver  the  printed  argument 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  Count 
Sclopis  then,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Arbitrators, 
declared  that  the  several  claims  for  indirect 
losses  mentioned  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  Agent  of  the  United  States  on  the  25th 
inst.,  and  referred  to  in  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  Agent  of  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty, were,  and  from  thenceforth  would  be, 
wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Tribunal.  He  at  the  same  time  inform- 
ed Lord  Tenterden  that  the  Tribunal  as- 
sented to  his  request  for  leave  to  withdraw 
his  application  for  a prolonged  adjournment, 
and  also  for  leave  to  deliver  the  printed  ar- 
gument which  had  been  prepared  on  the 
part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government. 
Lord  Tenterden  then  delivered  copies  of  the 
British  argument  to  each  of  the  Arbitrators 
and  to  the  Agent  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  object  for  which  the  American 
Government  had  all  along  contended  was 
attained.  A decision  by  the  arbitration  of 
the  point  at  issue  was  secured.  The  addi- 
tional advantage  was  also  gained  that  the 
United  Btates  would  be  able  to  fall  back 
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upon  this  decision  (as  well  as  upon  the  ar- ! of  Washington  when  it  was  signed.  It 
guments  of  the  British  Government)  if  ever  . would  be  equally  difficult  to  show  that 
the  latter  should  present  indirect  or  conse-  ! those  aims  were  not  fully  attained.  But  for 
quential  claims.  Even  the  Fenian  Claims, 1 an  absurd  and  unnecessary  clamor  of  the 
which  the  British  Government  had  repeat-  London  press,  the  object  of  all  the  original 
edly  described  as  consequential,  were  now  , negotiations  would  have  been  reached  with- 
forever  barred.  As  General  Schenck  had  out  ill  feeling,  without  the  ridiculous  par- 
well  said  in  a dispatch  of  May  14,  discuss- 1 oxyem  of  fright  and  fury  into  which  the 
ing  with  Mr.  Fish  the  supplementary  arti- 1 British  nation  fell,  and  without  the  chance 
cle,  “ I think  the  principle  declared  in  this  of  a great  nation  deliberately  determining 
article  for  future  observance  between  the  ! on  an  act  of  bad  faith. 


two  nations  is  one  which,  if  settled  and  | The  purely  diplomatic  triumph  is  assured- 
maintained,  must  be  of  inestimable  advan- : ly  American,  for  the  decision  of  the  Arbitra- 
tage  to  the  United  States.  With  our  chances  : tors  is  that  to  which  the  Americans  always 
of  being  generally  neutral  when  Great  Brit-  [ offered  to  defer.  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
ain  and  other  European  states  are  belliger- ; in  the  royal  speech  at  the  prorogation  of 
ent,  the  benefits  of  the  rule  are  to  be  princi-  [ Parliament,  August  10 : “I  rejoice  to  inform 
pally  and  oftenest  ours.  Our  continental 1 you  that  the  controversy  which  had  arisen 
position,  our  extended  sea-coast,  our  numer-  j between  my  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ous  ports,  the  enterprising  character  of  our  | ment  of  the  United  States  in  consequence 
citizens,  and  the  difficulty  of  restraining  ! of  the  presentation  of  the  American  claims 
their  spirit  of  adventure,  surely  make  the  for  indirect  damages  under  the  Treaty  of 
rule  that  would  thus  be  established  more  j Washington  has  been  composed  by  a spon- 
valuable  and  more  favorable  to  the  United  ‘ taneous  declaration  of  the  Arbitrators”  The 
States  than  to  perhaps  any  other  country,  general  British  view  of  the  result,  as  ex- 
All  this  we  secure  in  exchange  for  the  sur-  pressed  by  Lord  Cairns,  is  equally  accepta- 
render  of  certain  claims  which  we  were  ble  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  Lord 
pressing  before  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva,  Granville  announced  the  decision  of  the  Ar- 
not  with  a view  to  pecuniary  compensation,  bitrators  to  the  House  of  Peers,  the  ex-Lord 
but  only. because  they  were  a portion  of  the  | High  Chancellor  of  England  remarked:  “So 
grounds  of  disagreement  between  us  and  j far  as  I have  been  able  to  gather,  it  would 
Great  Britain,  upon  which  that  Tribunal  j rather  appear,  speaking  in  simple  language, 
was  empowered,  for  the  sake  of  perfect  that  the  result  of  the  whole  is  that  the  Arhi- 
peace,  to  make  an  award,  while  we  ourselves  1 trators  at  Geneva  have  decided  the  partica- 


did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  must  be  to 
our  gain  to  have  the  decision  against  us.” 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  written 
more  than  a month  before  the  declaration 
of  the  Arbitrators.  On  the  28th  of  May 
Mr.  Fish  had  instructed  General  Schenck: 
“ The  object  of  the  United  States  in  insist- 
ing on  retaining  the  Indirect  Claims  before 
the  Tribunal  was : 

“ I.  The  right  under  the  Treaty  to  pre- 
sent them. 

“II.  To  have  them  disposed  of  and  re- 
moved from  further  controversy. 

“ HI.  To  obtain  a decision  either  for  or 
against  the  liability  of  a neutral  for  claims 
of  that  description. 

“ IY.  If  the  liability  of  a neutral  for  such 
claims  is  admitted  in  the  future,  then  to  in- 
sist on  payment  by  Great  Britain  for  those 
of  the  past. 

“ V.  Having  a case  against  Great  Britain, 
to  have  the  same  principle  applied  to  it  that 
may  in  the  future  be  invoked  against  the 
United  States.” 

After  reading  these  confidential  commu- 
nications between  the  statesmen  who  con- 
ducted the  principal  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  say  that  their  aims  were  not  justifiable, 
patriotic,  worthy  of  themselves  and  their 
country,  and  eminently  within  the  scope 
which  the  world  attributed  to  th6  Treaty 


lar  and  special  point  which  I thought  we 
had  all  agreed  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  decide — namely,  the  scope  and  extent  of 
the  Treaty,  and  the  question  of  what  should 
properly  come  under  their  cognizance  by 
virtue  of  that  Treaty.  As  well  as  I can 
gather,  the  American  Government  have 
taken  the  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  on  the 
Indirect  Claims  as  a decision  that  (hey  hate  all 
along  said  they  unshed  to  be  arrived  at  by  the 
Arbitrators.  I must  congrat  ulate  your  Lord- 
ships  that,  as  things  have  turned  out,  the 
decision  has  been  in  favor  of  this  country ; 
but  toe  should  have  been  in  a very  axchcard  po- 
sition \f  it  had  been  the  other  way” 

RELEASE. 

As  one  who  leaves  a prison  cell. 

And  looks,  with  glad  thongh  dazzled  eye, 

Once  more  on  wood  and  field  and  sky, 

And  feels  again  the  quickeuing  spell 

Of  Nature  thrill  throngh  every  vein, 

I leave  my  former  self  behind, 

And,  free  once  more  in  heart  and  mind,  , 
Shake  off  the  old,  corroding  chain. 

Free  from  my  Past — a jailer  dread— 

And  with  the  Present  clasping  hands, 

Beneath  fair  skies,  through  sunny  lands. 
Which  memory’s  ghosts  ne’er  haunt,  I tread. 

The  pains  and  griefs  of  other  days 
May,  shadow-like,  pursue  me  yet; 

But  toward  the  sun  my  face  Is  set. 

His  golden  light  on  all  my  ways. 
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A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“ VCR.  LUSIGNAN,”  said  he, “ the  last  time 
jjIJl  I was  here  you  gave  me  some  hopes 
that  you  might  be  prevailed  on  to  trust  that 
angel’s  health  and  happiness  to  my  care.” 

“ Well,  Dr.  Staines,  I will  not  beat  about 
the  bush  with  you.  My  judgment  is  still 
against  this  marriage : you  need  not  look  so 
alarmed ; it  does  not  follow  I shall  forbid  it. 
I feel  I have  hardly  a right  to ; for  my  Rosa 
might  be  in  her  grave  now  but  for  you : and 
another  thing,  when  I interfered  between 
you  two  I had  no  proof  you  were  a man  of 
ability ; I had  only  your  sweetheart’s  word 
for  that ; and  I never  knew  a case  before 
where  a young  lady’s  swan  did  not  tuni  out 
a goose.  Your  rare  ability  gives  you  an- 
other chance  in  the  professional  battle  that 
is  before  you;  indeed,  it  puts  a different 
face  on  the  whole  matter.  I still  think 
it  premature.  Come,  now,  would  it  not  be 
mucli  wiser  to  wait,  and  secure  a good  prac- 
tice before  you  marry  a mere  child  f There 
— there — I only  advise ; I don’t  dictate : you 
shall  settle  it  together,  you  two  wiseacres. 
Only  I must  make  one  positive  condition ; I 
have  nothing  to  give  my  child  during  my 
lifetimo ; but  one  thing  I have  done  for  her ; 
years  ago  I insured  my  life  for  six  thousand 
pounds ; and  you  must  do  the  same.  I will 
not  have  her  thrown  on  the  world  a widow, 
with  a child  or  two,  perhaps,  to  support,  and 
not  a farthing ; you  know  the  insecurity  of 
mortal  life.” 

“ I do,  I do.  Why,  of  course  I will  insure 
my  life,  and  pay  the  annual  premium  out  of 
my  little  capital  until  income  flows  in.” 

“ Will  you  hand  me  over  a sum  sufficient 
to  pay  that  premium  for  five  years  t” 

“ With  pleasure.” 

“Then  I fear,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a sigh,  “my  opposition  to  the  match 
must  cease  here.  I still  recommend  you  to 
wait:  but — there,  I might  just  as  well  ad- 
vise fire  and  tow  to  live  neighbors,  and  keep 
cool.” 

To  show  the  iiyustice  of  this  simile,  Chris- 
topher Staines  started  up,  with  his  eyes  all 
aglow,  and  cried  out,  rapturously,  “ Oh,  Sir, 
may  I tell  her  !” 

“ Yes,  you  may  tell  her,”  said  Lusignan, 
with  a smile.  “ Stop— wliat  are  you  going 
to  tell  herf” 

“That  you  consent,  Sir.  God  bless  you! 
God  bless  you ! Oh !” 

“ Yes,  but  that  I advise  you  to  wait.” 

“ I’ll  tell  her  all,”  said  Staines,  and  rushed 
out  even  as  he  spoke,  and  upset  a heavy 
chair  with  a loud  thud. 


“Ah!  ah!”  cried  the  old  gentleman,  in 
dismay,  and  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears — too 
late.  “ I see,”  said  he : “ there  will  be  no 
peace  and  quiet  now  till  they  are  out  of  the 
house.”  He  lighted  a soothing  cigar  to 
counteract  the  fracas. 

“ Poor  little  Rosa — a child  but  yesterday ; 
and  now  to  encounter  the  cares  of  a wife, 
and,  perhaps,  a mother.  Ah!  she  is  but 
young,  but  young.” 

The  old  gentleman  prophesied  truly;  from 
that  moment  he  had  no  peace  till  he  with- 
drew all  semblance  of  dissent,  and  even  of 
procrastination. 

Christopher  insured  his  life  for  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  assigned  the  policy  to  his 
wife.  Four  hundred  pounds  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Lusignan  to  pay  the  premiums  until 
the  genius  of  Dr.  Staines  should  have  se- 
cured him  that  large  professional  income, 
which  does  not  come  all  at  once,  even  to 
the  rare  physician,  who  is  Capax,  Efficax, 
Sagax. 

The  wedding-day  was  named.  The  bride- 
maids  were  selected;  the, guests  invited. 
None  refused  but  Uncle  Philip.  He  de- 
clined, in  his  fine  bold  hand,  to  countenance 
in  person  an  act  of  folly  he  disapproved. 
Christopher  put  his  letter  away  with  a mo- 
mentary sigh,  and  would  not  show  it  Rosa. 
All  other  letters  they  read  together — charm- 
ing pastime  of  that  happy  period.  Presents 
poured  in.  Silver  tea-pots,  coffee-pots,  su- 
gar-basins, cream-jugs,  fruit-dishes;  silver- 
gilt  inkstands,  albums,  photograph -books, 
little  candlesticks,  choice  little  services  of 
china,  shell  salt-cellars,  in  a case  lined  with 
maroon  velvet ; a Bible,  superb  in  binding 
and  clasps,  and  every  thing,  but  the  text — 
that  was  illegible ; a silk  scarffrom  Benares ; 
a gold  chain  from  Delhi,  six  feet  long  or  near- 
ly ; a Maltese  necklace,  a ditto  in  exquisite 
filigree,  from  Genoa;  English  brooches,  a 
trifle  too  big  and  brainless  ; apostle-spoons 
a treble-lined  parasol,  with  ivory  stick  and 
handle ; an  ivory  card-case,  richly  carved ; 
work-box  of  sandal -wood  aud  ivory,  etc. 
Mr.  Lusignan’s  City  friends,  as  usual  with 
these  gentlemen,  sent  the  most  valuable 
things.  Every  day  one  or  two  packages 
were  delivered,  and  in  opening  them  Rosa 
invariably  uttered  a peculiar  scream  of  de- 
light, and  her  father  put  his  fingers  in  his 
ears ; yet  there  was  music  in  this  very  scream 
— if  he  would  only  have  listened  to  it  can- 
didly, instead  of  fixing  his  mind  on  his  vague 
theory  of  screams — so  formed  was  she  to 
please  the  ear  as  well  os  eye. 

At  last  came  a parcel  she  opened  and 
stared  at  smiling,  and  coloring  like  a rose, 
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but  did  not  scream,  being  too  duinfound- 
ered  and  perplexed;  for  lo!  a tea-pot  of 
some  base  material,  but  simple  and  elegant 
in  form,  being  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
melon ; and  inside  this  tea-pot  a canvas  bag 
containing  ten  guineas  in  silver,  and  a wash- 
leather  bag  containing  twenty  guineas  in 
gold,  and  a slip  of  paper,  which  Rosa,  being 
now  half  recovered  from  her  stupefaction, 
read  out  to  her  father  and  Doctor  Staines : 

u People  that  buy  presents  blindfold  give 
duplicates  and  triplicates ; and  men  seldom 
choose  to  a woman’s  taste : so  be  pleased  to 
accept  the  inclosed  tea  leaves,  and  buy  for 
yourself.  The  tea-pot  you  can  put  on  the 
hob,  for  it  is  Nickel.” 

Rosa  looked  sore  puzzled  again.  44  Papa,” 
said  she,  timidly, 4 4 have  we  any  friend  that 
is — a little — deranged  f” 

44  A lot.” 

44  Oh,  then,  that  accounts.” 

44  Why  no,  love,”  said  Christopher.  44 1 
have  heard  of  much  learning  making  a man 
mad,  but  never  of  much  good  sense.” 

44  What ! Do  you  call  this  sensible  t” 

44  Don’t  you  f” 

44  I’ll  read  it  again,”  said  Rosa.  44  Well — 
yes — I declare — it  is  not  so  mad  as  I thought ; 
but  it  is  very  eccentric.” 

Lusignan  suggested  there  was  nothing  so 
eccentric  as  common-sense,  especially  in  time 
of  wedding.  44  This,”  said  he,  44  comes  from 
the  City.  It  is  a friend  of  mine,  some  old 
fox : he  is  throwing  dust  in  your  eyes  with 
his  reasons;  his  real  reason  was  that  his 
time  is  money ; it  would  have  cost  the  old 
rogue  a hundred  pounds’  worth  of  time — you 
know  the  City,  Christopher — to  go  out  and 
choose  the  girl  a present ; so  he  has  sent  his 
clerk  out  with  a check  to  buy  a pewter  tea- 
pot, and  fill  it  Vith  specie.” 

44  Pewter !”  cried  Rosa.  44  No  such  thing ! 
It’s  Nickel.  What  is  Nickel,  I wonder  ?” 

The  handwriting  afforded  no  clew,  so  there 
the  discussion  ended : but  it  was  a nice  lit- 
tle mystery,  and  very  convenient ; made  con- 
versation. Rosa  had  many  an  animated  dis- 
cussion about  it  with  her  female  friends. 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last.  The  sun 
shone — actually , as  Rosa  observed.  The  car- 
riages drove  up.  The  bride-maids,  princi- 
pally old  school -fellows  and  impassioned 
correspondents  of  Rosa,  were  pretty,  and 
dressed  alike,  and  delightfully;  but  the 
bride  was  peerless : her  southern  beauty  lit- 
erally shone  in  that  white  satin  dress  and 
veil,  and  her  head  was  regal  with  the  crown 
of  orange  blossoms.  Another  crown  she  had, 
true  virgin  modesty.  A low  murmur  burst 
from  the  men  the  moment  they  saw  her ; the 
old  women  forgave  her  beauty  on  the  spot, 
and  the  young  women  almost  pardoned  it ; 
she  was  so  sweet  and  womanly,  and  so  sis- 
terly to  her  own  sex. 

When  they  started  for  the  church  she  be- 


gan to  tremble,  she  scarce  knew  why ; and, 
when  the  solemn  words  were  said,  and  the 
ring  was  put  on  her  finger,  she  cried  a little, 
and  looked  half  imploringly  at  her  bride- 
maids  once,  as  if  scared  at  leaving  them  for 
an  untried  and  mysterious  life  with  no  wom- 
an .near. 

They  were  married.  Then  came  the  break- 
fast, that  hour  of  uneasiness  and  blushing  to 
such  a bride  as  this ; but  at  last  she  was  re- 
leased. She  sped  up  stairs,  thanking  good- 
ness it  was  over.  Down  came  her  last  box. 
The  bride  followed,  in  a plain  traveling 
dress,  which  her  glorious  eyes  and  brows 
and  her  rich  glowing  cheeks  seemed  to  il- 
lumine. She  was  handed  into  the  carriage ; 
the  bridegroom  followed.  All  the  young 
guests  clustered  about  the  door,  armed  with 
white  shoes — slippers  are  gone  by. 

They  started ; the  ladies  flung  their  white 
shoes  right  and  left  with  religious  impartiali- 
ty, except  that  not  one  of  their  missiles  went 
at  the  object.  The  men,  more  Bkillful,  sent  a 
shower  on  to  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  which 
is  the  lucky  spot.  The  bride  kissed  her 
hand,  and  managed  to  put  off  crying,  though 
it  cost  her  a struggle.  The  party  hurrahed : 
enthusiastic  youths  gathered  fallen  shoes, 
and  ran  and  hurled  them  again,  with  cheer- 
ful yells,  and  away  went  the  happy  pair,  the 
bride  leaning  sweetly  and  confidingly  with 
both  her  white  hands  on  the  bridegroom’s 
shoulder,  while  he  dried  the  tears  that  would 
run  now  at  leaving  home  and  parent  for- 
ever; and  kissed  her  often,  and  encircled 
her  with  his  strong  arm,  and  murmured  com- 
fort, and  love,  and  pride,  and  joy,  and  sweet 
vows  of  life-long  tenderness  into  her  ears, 
that  soon  stole  nearer  his  lips  to  hear,  and 
the  fair  cheek  grew  softly  to  his  shoulder. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Doctor  Staines  and  Mrs.  Staines  visited 
France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine,  and 
passed  a month  of  Elysium  before  they  came 
to  London  to  face  their  real  destiny  and  fight 
the  battle  of  life. 

And  here,  methinks,  a reader  of  novels 
may,  perhaps,  cry  out  and  say, 44  What  man- 
ner of  man  is  this,  who  marries  his  hero  and 
heroine,  and  then,  instead  of  leaving  them 
happy  for  life,  and  at  rest  from  his  uneasy 
pen  and  all  their  other  troubles,  flows  coolly 
on  with  their  adventures  T” 

To  this  I can  only  reply  that  the  old  En- 
glish novel  is  no  rule  to  me,  and  Life  is ; and 
I respectfully  propose  an  experiment : catch 
eight  old  married  people,  four  of  each  sex, 
and  say  unto  them,  44  Sir,”  or  44  Madam,  did 
the  more  remarkable  events  of  your  life 
como  to  you  before  marriage  or  after  P 
Most  of  them  will  say  44  after,”  and  let  that 
be  my  excuse  for  treating  the  marriage  of 
Christopher  Staines  and  Rosa  Lusignan  as 
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merely  one  incident  in  their  lives ; an  inci- 
dent which,  so  far  from  ending  their  story, 
led  by  degrees  to  more  striking  events  than 
any  that  occurred  to  them  before  they  were 
man.  and  wife. 

They  returned,  then,  from  their  honey 
tour,  and  Staines,  who  was  methodical,  and 
kept  a diary,  made  the  following  entry 
therein : 

“We  have  now  a life  of  endurance  and 
self-denial  and  economy  before  us ; we  have 
to  rent  a house,  and  furnish  it,  and  live  in 
it,  until  professional  income  shall  flow  in 
and  make  all  things  easy ; and  we  have  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  left  to  do  it 
with.” 

They  came  to  a family  hotel,  and  Doctor 
Staines  went  out,  directly  after  breakfast,  to 
look  for  a house.  Acting  on  a friend’s  ad- 
vice, he  visited  the  streets  and  places  north 
of  Oxford  Street,  looking  for  a good  commo- 
dious house  adapted  to  his  business.  He 
found  three  or  four  at  fair  rents,  neither 
cheap  nor  dear,  the  district  being  respecta- 
ble and  rather  wealthy,  but  no  longer  fash- 
ionable. He  came  home  with  his  notes, 
and  found  Rosa,  beaming  in  a crisp  peignoir, 
and  her  lovely  head  its  natural  size  and 
shape,  high-bred  and  elegant.  He  sat  down, 
and  with  her  hand  in  his  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  houses  to  her,  when  a waiter 
threw  open  the  door — “ Mrs.  John  Cole.” 

“ Florence !”  cried  Rosa,  starting  up. 

In  flowed  Florence ; they  both  uttered  a 
little  squawk  of  delight,  and  went  at  each 
other  like  two  little  tigresses,  and  kissed  in 
swift  alternation  with  a singular  ardor,  draw- 
ing their  crests  back  like  snakes,  and  then 
darting  them  forward  and  inflicting  what, 
to  the  male  philosopher  looking  on,  seemed 
hard  kisses,  violent  kisses,  rather  than  the 
tender  ones  to  be  expected  from  two  tender 
creatures  embracing  each  other. 

“ Darling,”  said  Rosa,  “ I knew  you  would 
he  the  first.  Didn’t  I tell  you  so,  Christo- 
pher f — My  husband,  my  darling  Florry! 
Sit  down,  love,  and  tell  me  every  thing : he 
has  just  been  looking  out  for  a house.  Ah ! 
you  have  got  all  that  over  long  ago : she  has 
been  married  six  months.  Florry,  yoq  are 
handsomer  than  ever;  and  what  a beauti- 
ful dress ! Ah,  London  is  the  place.  Real 
Brussels,  I declare and  she  took  hold  of 
her  friend’s  lace  and  gloated  on  it. 

Christopher  smiled  good-naturedly,  and 
said,  “ I dare  say  you  ladies  have  a good  deal 
to  say  to  each  other.” 

“ Oceans !”  said  Rosa. 

“ I will  go  and  hunt  houses  again.” 

“ There’s  a good  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Cole, 
as  soon  as  the  door  closed  on  him ; “ and  such 
a fine  man.  Why,  he  must  be  six  feet.  Mine 
is  rather  short.  But  he  is  very  good;  re- 
fuses me  nothing.  My  will  is  law.” 

“ That  is  all  right,  you  are  so  sensible ; 
but  I want  governing  a little : and  I like  it 


— actually.  Did  the  dress-maker  find  it, 
dear  T” 

“ Oh  no.  I had  it  by  me.  I bought  it  at 
Brussels,  on  our  wedding-tour : it  is  dearer 
there  than  in  London.” 

She  said  this  as  if  “ dearer”  and  “ better” 
were  synonymous. 

“ But  about  your  house,  Rosie  dear  t” 

“ Yes,  darling,  TO  tell  you  all  about  it. 
I never  saw  a moir£  this  shade  before;  I 
don’t  care  for  them  in  general ; but  this  is 
so  diatingut” 

Florence  rewarded  her  with  a kiss. 

“The  house,”  said  Rosa.  “Oh,  he  has 
Been  one  in  Portman  Street,  and  one  in 
Gloucester  Place.” 

“ Qh,  that  will  never  do,”  cried  Mrs.  Cole. 
“ It  is  no  use  being  a physician  in  those  out- 
of-the-way  places.  He  must  be  in  Mayfair.” 

“ Must  he  f” 

“ Of  course.  Besides,  then  my  Johnnie 
can  call  him  in,  when  they  are  just  going  to 
die.  Johnnie  is  a general  prac.,  and  makes 
two  thousand  a year ; and  he  shall  call  your 
one  in ; hut  he  must  live  in  Mayfair.  Why, 
Rosie,  you  would  not  be  such  a goose  as  to 
live  in  those  places  f they  are  quite  gone 
by.” 

“ I shall  do  whatever  you  advise  me,  dear. 
Oh,  what  a comfort  to  have  a dear  friend ! 
and  six  months  married,  and  knows  things. 
How  richly  it  is  trimmed ! Why,  it  is  nearly 
all  trimmings.” 

“ That  is  the  fashion.” 

“ Oh!” 

And  after  that  big  word  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said. 

These  two  ladies  in  their  conversation 
gravitated  toward  dress,  and  fell  flat  on  it 
every  half  minute.  That  great  and  eleva- 
ting topic  held  them  by  a silken  cord : but 
it  allowed  them  to  flutter  upward  into  other 
topics;  and  in  those  intervals,  numerous 
though  brief,  the  lady  who  had  been  mar- 
ried six  months  found  time  to  instruct  the 
matrimonial  novice  with  great  authority, 
and  even  a shade  of  pomposity.  “ My  dear, 
the  way  ladies  and  gentlemen  get  a house — 
in  the  first  place,  you  don’t  go  about  your- 
self like  that,  and  you  never  go  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves— or  you  are  sure  to  be  taken 
in — but  to  a respectable  house  agent.” 

“ Yes,  dear,  that  must  be  the  best  way, 
one  would  think.” 

“ Of  course  it  is ; and  you  ask  for  a house 
in  Mayfair,  and  he  shows  you  several,  and 
recommends  you  the  best,  and  sees  you  are 
not  cheated.” 

“Thank  you,  love,”  said  Rosa:  “now  I 
know  what  to  do ; I’ll  not  forget  a word. 
And  the  train  so  beautifully  shaped!  Ah, 
it  is  only  in  London  or  Paris  they  can  make 
a dress  flow  behind  like  that,”  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Staines  came  back  to  dinner  in  good 
spirits ; he  had  found  a house  in  Harewood 
Square ; good  entrance  hall,  where  his  gra- 
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tuitous  patients  might  sit  on  benches ; good 
dining-room,  where  his  superior  patients 
might  wait ; and  good  library,  to  be  used  as 
a consulting-room.  Rent  only  £85  per  an- 
num. 

But  Rosa  told  him  that  would  never  do ; 
a physician  must  be  in  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  town. 

“ Eventually,”  said  Christopher;  '‘but 
surely  at  first  starting — and  you  know  they 
say  little  boats  should  not  go  too  far  from 
shore.” 

Then  Rosa  repeated  all  her  friend’s  argu- 
ments, and  seemed  so  unhappy  at  the  idea 
of  not  living  near  her,  that  Staines,  who  had 
not  yet  said  the  hard  word  “no”  to  her, 
gave  in,  consoling  his  prudence  with  the 
reflection  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Cole  could  put 
many  a guinea  in  his  way,  for  Mr.  Cole  was 
middle-aged — though  his  wife  was  young — 
and  had  really  a very  large  practice. 

So  next  day  the  newly  wedded  pair  called 
on  a house  agent  in  Mayfair,  and  his  son 
and  partner  went  with  them  to  several 
places.  The  rents  of  houses  equal  to  that 
in  Harewood  Square  were  £300  a year  at 
least,  and  a premium  to  boot. 

Christopher  told  him  these  were  quite 
beyond  the  mark.  “ Very  well,”  said  the 
agent.  “ Then  I’ll  show  you  a Bijou.” 

Rosa  clapped  her  hands.  “ That  is  the 
thing  for  us.  We  don’t  want  a large  house, 
only  a beautiful  one,  and  in  Mayfair.” 

“ Then  the  Bijou  will  be  sure  to  suit  you.” 

He  took  them  to  the  Bijou. 

The  Bijou  had  a small  dining-room  with 
one  very  large  window  in  two  sheets  of 
plate -glass,  and  a projecting  balcony  full 
of  flowers;  a still  smaller  library,  which 
opened  on  a square  yard  inclosed.  Here 
were  a great  many  pots,  with  flowers  dead 
or  dying  from  neglect.  On  the  first  floor  a 
fair-sized  drawing-room,  and  a tiny  one  at 
the  back;  on  the  second  floor  one  good 
bedroom,  and  a dressing-room,  or  little 
bedroom ; three  garrets  above. 

Rosa  was  in  ecstasies.  "It  is  a nest,” 
said  she. 

“ It  is  a bank-note,”  said  the  agent,  simu- 
lating equal  enthusiasm,  after  his  fashion. 
“You  can  always  sell  the  lease  again  for 
more  money.” 

Christopher  kept  cool.  “ I don’t  want  a 
house  to  sell,  but  to  live  in,  and  do  my 
business;  I am  a physician.  Now  the 
drawing-room  is  built  over  the  entrance  to 
a mews.  The  back-rooms  all  look  into  a 
mews : we  shall  have  the  eternal  noise  and 
smell  of  a mews.  My  wife’s  rest  will  be 
broken  by  the  carriages  rolling  in  and  out. 
The  hall  is  fearfully  small  and  stuffy.  The 
rent  is  abominably  high ; and  what  is  the 
premium  for,  I wonder  ?” 

“Always  a premium  in  Mayfair,  Sir.  A 
lease  is  property  here:  the  gentleman  is 
not  acquainted  with  this  part,  madam.” 


“ Oh  yes,  he  is,”  said  Rosa,  as  boldly  as  a 
six  yean*’  wife ; “ he  knows  every  thing.” 

“ Then  he  knows  that  a house  of  this  kind 
at  £130  a year,  in  Mayfair,  is  a bank-note.” 

Staines  turned  to  Rosa.  “The  poor  pa- 
tients— where  am  I to  receive  them  V9 

“ In  the  stable,”  suggested  the  house  agent. 

“ Oh !”  said  Rosa,  shocked. 

“Well,  then,  the  coach-house.  Why, 
there’s  plenty  of  room  for  a brougham,  and 
one  horse,  and  fifty  poor  patients  at  a time. 
Beggars  mustn’t  be  choosers;  if  you  give 
them  physic  gratis,  that  is  enough:  you 
ain’t  bound  to  find  ’em  a palace  to  sit  down 
in,  and  hot  coffee  and  rump-steaks  all  round, 
Doctor.” 

This  tickled  Rosa  so  that  she  burst  out 
laughing,  and  thenceforward  giggled  at  in- 
tervals, wit  of  this  refined  nature  having 
all  the  charm  of  novelty  for  her. 

They  inspected  the  stables,  which  were 
indeed  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  the 
horrid  little  Bijou : and  then  the  agent 
would  show  them  the  kitchen  and  the  new- 
stove.  He  expatiated  on  this  to  Mrs.  Staines. 
“ Cook  a dinner  for  thirty  people,  madam.” 

“ And  there’s  room  for  them  to  eat  it — in 
the  road,”  said  Staines. 

The  agent  reminded  him  there  were  larger 
places  to  be  had  by  a very  simple  process — 
viz.,  paying  for  them. 

Staines  thought  of  the  large  comfortable 
house  in  Harewood  Square.  “£130  a year 
for  this  poky  little  hole  T”  he  groaned. 

“ Why,  it  is  notliiug  at  all  for  a Bijou.” 

“ But  it  is  too  much  for  a Bandbox.” 

Rosa  laid  her  hand  on  liis  arm,  with  an 
imploring  glance. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I’ll  submit  to  the  rent, 
but  I really  can  not  give  the  premium ; it  is 
too  ridiculous.  He  ought  to  bribe  me  to 
rent  it,  not  I him.” 

“ Can’t  be  done  without,  Sir.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  give  £100,  and  no  more.” 

“ Impossible,  Sir.” 

“ Then  good-morning.  Now,  dearest,  j ust 
come  and  see  the  house  at  Harewood  Square ; 
£85  and  no  premium.” 

“ Will  you  oblige  me  with  your  address, 
Doctor  T”  said  the  agent. 

“ Doctor  Staines,  Morley’s  Hotel.” 

And  so  they  left  Mayfair. 

Rosa  sighed,  and  said,  “ Oh,  the  nice  little 
place : and  we  have  lost  it  for  £200.” 

“ Two  hundred  pounds  is  a great  deal  for 
us  to  throw  away.” 

“Being  near  the  Coles  would  soon  have 
made  that  up  to  you : and  such  a cozy  little 
nest.” 

“ Well,  the  house  will  not  run  away.” 

“ But  somebody  is  sure  to  snap  it  up.  It 
is  a Bijou.”  She  was  disappointed,  and  half 
inclined  to  pout.  But  she  vented  her  feel- 
ings in  a letter  to  her  beloved  Florry,  and 
appeared  at  dinner  as  sweet  as  usual. 

During  dinner  a note  came  from  the  agent, 
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accepting  Dr.  Staines’s  offer.  He  glozed  the 
matter  thus : he  had  persuaded  the  owner  it 
was  better  to  take  a good  tenant  at  a mod- 
erate loss,  than  to  let  the  Bijou  be  uninhab- 
ited during  the  present  rainy  season.  An 
assignment  of  the  lease — which  contained 
the  usual  covenants — would  bo  prepared 
immediately,  and  Doctor  Staines  eould  have 
possession  in  forty-eight  hours,  by  paying 
the  premium. 

Rosa  was  delighted,  and  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  over,  and  the  waiters  gone,  she  come  and 
kissed  Christopher.  He  smiled,  and  said, 
“ Well,  you  are  pleased ; that  is  tlie  princi- 
pal thing.  I have  saved  £200,  and  that  is 
something.  It  will  go  toward  furnishing.” 

“ La,  yes !”  said  Rosa ; “ I forgot.  W e shall 
have  to  get  furniture  now.  How  nice !”  It 
was  a pleasure  the  man  of  forecast  could  have 
willingly  dispensed  with ; but  he  smiled  at 
her,  and  they  discussed  furniture,  and  Chris- 
topher, whose  retentive  memory  had  picked 
up  a little  of  every  thiug,  said  there  were 
wholesale  upholsterers  in  the  City,  who  sold 
cheaper  than  the  West  End  houses,  and  he 
thought  the  best  way  was  to  measure  the 
rooms  in  the  Bijou,  and  go  to  the  City  with 
a clear  idea  of  what  they  wanted,  ask  the 
prices  of  various  necessary  articles,  and  then 
make  a list,  and  demand  a discount  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  order,  being  so  con- 
siderable, and  paid  for  in  cash. 

Rosa  acquiesced,  and  told  Christopher  he 
was  the  cleverest  man  in  England. 

About  nine  o’clook  Mrs.  Cole  came  in  to 
condole  with  her  friend,  and  heard  the  good 
news.  When  Rosa  told  her  how  they  thought 
of  furnishing,  she  said,  “ Oil  no,  you  must  not 
do  that ; you  will  pay  double  for  every  thing. 
That  is  the  mistake  Johnnie  and  I made ; and 
after  that  a friend  of  mine  took  me  to  the 
auction-rooms,  and  I saw  every  thing  sold — 
oh,  such  bargains ! — half,  and  less  than  half, 
their  value.  She  has  furnished  her  house 
almost  entirely  from  sales,  and  she  has  the 
loveliest  things  in  the  world — such  ducks  of 
tables,  and  jardinieres,  and  things ; and  beau- 
tiful rare  china;  her  house  swarms  with  it 
— for  an  old  song.  A sale  is  the  place.  And 
then  so  amusing.” 

. “Yes,  but,”  said  Christopher,  “I  should 
not  like  my  wife  to  encounter  a public  room.” 

“ Not  alone,  of  course ; but  with  me.  La ! 
Dr.  Staines,  they  are  too  full  of  buying  and 
selling  to  trouble  their  heads  about  us.” 

“ Oh,  Christopher,  do  let  me  go  with  her. 
Am  I always  to  be  a child  ?” 

Thus  appealed  to  before  a stranger,  Staines 
repliod,  warmly,  “ No,  dearest,  no ; you  can 
not  please  me  better  than  by  beginning  life 
in  earnest.  If  you  two  ladies  together  can 
face  an  auction-room,  go  by  all  means ; only 
I must  ask  you  not  to  buy  china,  or  ormolu, 
or  any  thing  that  will  break  or  spoil,  but 
only  solid,  good  furniture.” 

“ Won’t  you  cbme  with  us  f” 


“ No,  or  you  might*  feel  yourself  in  lead- 
ing-strihgs.  Remember  the  Bijou  is  a small 
house;  choose  your  furniture  to  fit  it,  and 
then  we  shall  save  something  by  its  being 
so  small.” 

This  was  Wednesday.  There  was  a week- 
ly sale  in  Oxford  Street  on  Friday ; and  the 
ladies  made  the  appointment  accordingly. 

Next  day,  after  breakfast,  Christopher  was 
silent  and  thoughtful  a while,  and  at  last 
said  to  Rosa,  “ I’ll  show  you  I don’t  look  on 
yon  as  a child : I’ll  consult  you  on  a delicate 
matter.” 

Rosa’s  eyes  sparkled. 

“It  is  about  my  uncle  Philip.  He  has 
been  very  cruel ; ho  has  wounded  me  deeply ; 
he  has  wounded  me  through  my  wife.  I 
never  thought  he  would  refuse  to  come  to 
our  marriage.” 

“ And  did  he  f You  never  showed  me  his 
letter.” 

“ You  were  not  my  wife  then.  I kept  an 
affront  from  you ; but  now,  you  see,  I keep 
nothing.” 

“ Dear  Christie  I” 

“I  am  so  happy,  I have  got  over  that 
sting — almost;  and  the  memory  of  many 
kind  acts  come  back  to  me;  and — I don’t 
know  what  to  do.  It  seems  ungrateful  not 
to  visit  him : it  seems  almost  mean  to  call.” 

“ I’ll  tell  you ; take  me  to  see  him  directly. 
Ho  won’t  hate  us  forever,  if  he  sees  us  often. 
We  may  as  well  begin  at  once.  Nobody 
hates  me  long.” 

Christopher  was  proud  of  his  wife’s  cour- 
age and  wisdom ; he  kissed  her ; begged  her 
to  put  on  tho  plainest  dress  she  could, 
and  they  went  together  to  call  on  Uncle 
Philip. 

When  they  got  to  his  house  in  Gloucester 
Place,  Portman  Square,  Rosa’s  heart  began 
to  quake,  and  she  was  right  glad  when  tho 
servant  said  “ Not  at  home.” 

They  left  their  cards  and  address,  and 
she  persuaded  Christopher  to  take  her  to 
the  sale-room  to  see  the  things. 

A lot  of  brokers  were  there,  like  vultures, 
and  one  after  another  stepped  forward  and 
pestered  them  to  employ  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Staines  declined  their  services 
civilly  but  firmly,  and  he  and  Rosa  looked 
over  a quantity  of  furniture,  and  settled 
what  sort  of  things  to  buy. 

Another  broker  came  up,  and  whenever 
the  couple  stopped  before  an  article,  pro- 
ceeded to  praise  it  as  something  most  ex- 
traordinary. Staines  listened  in  cold  satir- 
ical silence,  and  told  his  wife,  in  French,  to 
do  the  same.  Notwithstanding  their  marked 
disgust,  tho  impudent  intrusive  fellow  stuck 
to  them,  aud  forced  his  venal  criticism  on 
them,  and  made  them  uncomfortable,  and 
shortened  their  tour  of  observation. 

“ I think  I shall  come  with  you  to-mor- 
row,” said  Christopher,  “or  I shall  have 
these  blackguards  pestering  you.” 
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“ Oh,  Florry  will  send  them  to  the  right 
about.  She  is  as  brave  as  a lion.” 

Next  day  Dr.  Staines  was  sent  for  into 
the  City  at  twelve,  to  pay  the  money,  and 
receive  the  lease  of  the  Bijon,  and  this  and 
the  taking  possession  occupied  him  till  four 
o’clock,  when  he  came  to  his  hotel. 

Meantime  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Cole  had 
gone  to  the  auction-room. 

It  was  a large  room,  with  a good  sprink- 
ling of  people,  but  not  crowded,  except  about 
the  table.  A#  the  head  of  this  table — full 
twenty  feet  long — was  the  auctioneer’s  pul- 
pit, and  the  lots  were  brought  in  turn  to  the 
other  end  of  the  pulpit  for  sight  and  sale. 

“We  must  try  and  get  a seat,”  said  the 
enterprising  Mrs.  Cole,  and  pushed  boldly 
in ; the  timid  Rosa  followed  strictly  in  her 
wake,  and  so  evaded  the  human  waves  her 
leader  clove.  They  were  importuned  at  ev- 
ery 6tep  by  brokers  thrusting  catalogues  on 
them,  with  offers  of  their  services,  yet  they 
soon  got  to  the  table.  A gentleman  resigned 
one  chair,  a broker  another,  and  they  were 
seated. 

Mrs.  Staines  let  down  half  her  veil ; but 
Mrs.  Cole  surveyed  the  company  point-blank. 

The  broker  who  had  given  up  his  seat, 
and  now  stood  behind  Rosa,  offered  her  his 
catalogue.  “ No,  thank  you,”  said  Rosa,  “ I 
have  one and  she  produced  it,  and  studied 
it,  yet  managed  to  look  furtively  at  the  com- 
pany. 

There  were  not  above  a dozen  private  per- 
sons visible  from  where  Rosa  sat — perhaps 
as  many  more  in  the  whole  room.  They 
were  easily  distinguishable  by  their  cleanly 
appearance;  the  dealers,  male  and  female, 
were  more  or  less  rusty,  greasy,  dirty,  aqui- 
line. Not  even  the  amateurs  were  brightly 
dressed;  that  fundamental  error  was  con- 
fined to  Mesdames  Cole  and  Staines.  The 
experienced,  however  wealthy,  do  not  hunt 
bargains  in  silk  and  satin. 

The  auctioneer  called  “ Lot  7.  Four  sauce- 
pans, two  trays,  a kettle,  a boot-jack,  and  a 
towel-horse.” 

These  were  pnt  up  at  two  shillings,  and 
speedily  knocked  down  for  five  to  a fat  old 
woman  in  a greasy  velvet  jacket ; blind  in- 
dustry had  sowed  bugles  on  it,  not  artfully, 
but  agriculturally. 

“ The  lady  on  the  left  I”  said  the  auctioneer 
to  his  clerk.  That  meant,  “ Get  the  money.” 

The  old  lady  plunged  a huge  paw  into  a 
huge  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a huge  handful 
of  coin — copper,  silver,  and  gold — and  paid 
for  the  lot : and  Rosa  surveyed  her  dirty 
hands  and  nails  with  innocent  dismay.  “ Oh, 
what  a dreadful  creature !”  she  whispered ; 
u and  what  can  she  want  with  those  old  rub- 
bishy things  f I saw  a hole  in  one  from 
here.”  The  broker  overheard,  and  said, 
“ She  is  a dealer,  ma’am,  and  the  things 
were  given  away.  She’ll  sell  them  for  a 
guinea,  easy.” 


“ Didn’t  I tell  you  V9  mad  Mrs*  Cole. 

Soon  after  this  the  superior  lota  came  on, 
and  six  very  neat  bedroom  ch&irs  were  sold 
to  all  appearance  for  fifteen  shillings. 

The  next  lot  was  identical,  and  Boss  haz- 
arded a bid,  “ Sixteen  shillings.” 

Instantly  some  dealer,  one  of  the  hooked- 
nosed that  gathered  round  each  lot  as  it 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  cried,  “Eight- 
een shillings.” 

“ Nineteen,”  said  Rosa. 

“ A guinea,”  said  the  dealer. 

“ Don’t  let  it  go,”  said  the  broker  behind 
her.  “ Don’t  let  it  go,  ma’am.” 

She  colored  at  the  intrusion,  and  left  off 
bidding  directly,  and  addressed  herself  to 
Mrs.  Cole.  “ Why  should  I give  so  much, 
when  the  last  were  sold  for  fifteen  shil- 
lings!” 

The  real  reason  was  that  the  first  lot  was 
not  bid  for  at  all,  except  by  the  proprietor. 
However,  the  broker  gave  her  a very  differ- 
ent solution;  he  said,  “The  trade  always 
runs  up  a lady  or  a gentleman.  Let  me  hid 
for  you ; they  won’t  run  me  up ; they  know 
better.” 

Rosa  did  not  reply,  but  looked  at  Mis. 
Cole. 

“ Yes,  dear,”  said  that  lady,  u you  had 
much  better  let  him  bid  for  you.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Rosa.  “You  can  bid 
for  this  chest  of  drawers — Lot  25.” 

When  Lot  25  came  on,  the  broker  bid  in 
the  silliest  possible  way,  if  his  object  had 
been  to  get  a bargain  ; he  began  to  bid  early 
and  ostentatiously;  the  article  was  pro- 
tected by  somebody  or  other  there  present, 
who  now,  of  course,  saw  his  way  clear ; he 
ran  it  np  audaciously,  and  it  was  purchased 
for  Rosa  at  about  the  price  it  could  have 
been  bought  for  at  a shop. 

The  next  thing  she  wanted  was  a set  of 
oajt  chairs. 

They  went  np  to  twenty-eight  pounds; 
then  she  said,  “ I shall  give  no  more.  Sir.” 

“ Better  not  lose  them,”  said  Ahe  agent ; 
“they  are  a great  bargain,”  and  oid  another 
pound  for  her  on  his  own  responsibility. 

They  were  still  ran  up,  and  Rosa  peremp- 
torily refused  to  give  any  more.  She  lost 
them  accordingly,  by  good  luck.  Her  faithful 
broker  looked  blank ; so  did  the  proprietor. 

But  as  the  sale  proceeded,  she  being 
young,  the  competition,  though  most  of  it 
sham,  being  artfhl  and  exciting,  and  the 
traitor  she  employed  constantly  puffing  ev- 
ery article,  she  was  drawn  into  wishing  for 
things,  and  bidding  by  her  feelings. 

Then  her  traitor  played  a game  that  has 
been  played  a hundred  times,  and  the  per- 
petrators never  once  lynched,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  on  the  spot ; he  signaled  a confed- 
erate with  a hooked  nose;  the  Jew  rascal 
bid  against  the  Christian  scoundrel,  and  so 
they  ran  up  the  more  enticing  things  to 
twice  their  value  under  the  hammer. 
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FORTUNATELY  for  the  peace  of  its  readers’ 
minds,  if  not  of  its  own,  the  Easy  Chair  does 
not  discuss  politics.  It  seems,  indeed,  hardly 
necessary,  as  all  the  papers  and  all  the  orators 
are  so  busy  with  them.  But  there  is  something 
which  appears  in  one  of  the  political  platforms 
of  the  autumn  which  is  not  in  the  usual  sense 
partisan,  although  it  concerns  the  very  founda- 
tions of  popular  government.  This  is  the  dec- 
laration of  one  of  the  political  conventions  in 
Massachusetts  that  women  ought  to  vote ! And 
not  only  that,  but  that  the  party  thinks  so! 
That,  however,  is  something  that  we  shall  sec. 
Yet  the  fact  of  the  declaration  is  remarkable. 
It  shows  how  quietly,  amidst  all  the  ridicule  of 
opponents  and  the  extravagance  of  friends,  “ the 
cause”  has  made  its  way  in  the  public  mind. 

Indeed,  no  thoughtful  student  of  the  progress 
of  this  movement  has  probably  felt  any  great 
force  in  the  stock  arguments  against  it,  and  for 
the  very  evident  reason  that  if,  as  Dr.  Bushnell 
said,  it  was  a reform  against  nature,  it  was  very 
sure  not  to  prevail,  as  nature  has  a way  of  get- 
ting the  best  of  it  in  her  encounters.  The  whole 
adverse  argument  really  settles  into  a question 
of  convenience,  and  that  is  one  which  may  be  left 
to  determine  itself.  For  if  it  is  really  inconven- 
ient that  women  should  vote,  the  permission  to 
vote  will  produce  no  ill  results.  The  instincts 
of  sex  will  not  be  changed  by  an  act  of  Legisla- 
ture or  a constitutional  amendment.  If  it  be 
really  repulsive  to  men  to  see  women  voting  or 
holding  responsible  public  positions,  women  will 
do  neither,  for  the  emotions  will  always  be,  as 
they  are  now,  the  controlling  forces  between  the 
sexes. 

All  that  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  really 
universal  suffrage  ask  is  freedom.  No  man  is 
now  compelled  to  vote,  but  every  man  may.  It 
is  left  entirely  to  his  choice.  Before  the  war 
there  were  a great  many  men,  whom  every  body 
knew  in  their  own  circle,  who  thought  politics 
beneath  the  notice  of  a gentleman,  and  who  af- 
fected or  felt  a supreme  indifference  to  elections 
and  candidates.  It  was  often  amusingly  blend- 
ed with  an  aristocratic  sneer.  Worthy  gentle- 
men, whose  grandfathers  were  importers  or  re- 
tailers of  dry-goods  or  of  wet  goods,  and  who,  by 
clipping  both  ends  of  the  yard-stick,  had  left  a 
pretty  little  property,  regretted  that  suffrage  was 
not  limited  to  “gentlemen,”  and  to  those  who 
had  ‘ 1 a stake  in  the  country.  ” They  really  seem- 
ed to  suppose  that  pf  rsonal  rights  of  every  kind 
were  a less  “stake'1  than  money  or  real  estate. 
If  for  such  reasons,  or  for  any  other,  a voter  does 
not  choose  to  vote,  he  may  stay  at  home.  But 
he  would  thunder  like  James  Otis  and  John 
Adams  if  it  were  proposed  to  deprive  him  of  the 
right  of  voting  if  he  did  choose,  lie  will  have 
liberty  before  all. 

If  you  say  to  such  a gentleman  that  he  evi- 
dently has  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  that 
he  clearly  does  not  think  it  genteel  or  worth 
while  to  vote,  and  that  therefore  hg  can  not 
complain  if  he  is  deprived  of  the  right,  he  w'ould 
not  stay  to  argue — he  would  reply  only,  “Touch 
my  right  of  voting  if  you  dare!”  And  yet  the 
reason  for  deprivation  in  his  case  is  a thousand- 
fold stronger  than  in  that  of  an  equally  intelligent 


person  with  an  equal  stake  in  the  government,  and 
a wish  to  take  part  in  it,  but  who  is  deprived  of 
the  right  merely  because  of  sex.  If  the  one  who 
is  ignorant  and  indifferent  may  not,  therefore,  be 
disfranchised,  why  should  we  disfranchise  the 
one  who  is  neither,  and  who  not  only  wishes  to 
vote,  but  who  would  vote  intelligently?  No, 
says  the  Massachusetts  Convention ; give  equal 
freedom  to  both,  and  leave  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  individual  choice. 

Nor  would  it  be  of  any  avail  to  say  to  the  man 
who  disdains  to  vote  that  he  will  lose  nothing  by 
being  deprived  of  the  ballot,  because  his  neigh- 
bors will  really  vote  for  him,  as  their  interest  is 
substantially  the  same  as  his.  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  a pamphlet  upon  this  very  point.  Taxation 
no  tyranny,  even  if  yqu  are  not  directly  represent- 
ed, said  tough  old  Sam ; our  interest  is  yours : 
we  are  the  mother,  and  you  are  our  daughter; 
we  are  the  imperial  seat,  and  you  are  the  colo- 
nies ; you  do  really  exist  by  our  will ; we  have 
the  right,  and  wre  will  exercise  it,  of  taking  care 
of  you.  And  the  next  word  that  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  imperial  mother  heard  was  that  tremen- 
dous summons  of  Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga, 
“In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress,  surrender  this  fort !”  And 
it  was  surrendered. 

The  truth  is  that  voting  by  an  involuntary 
proxy  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  ab- 
surd. My  neighbor  can  not  vote  for  me  unless 
I have  the  right  to  vote,  and  if  I have  that  right 
he  can  not  exercise  it  without  my  consent.  To 
vote  as  he  chooses,  and  to  say  that  he  votes  for 
my  interest  as  well  as  for  his  own,  is  to  say  that 
I don't  know  what  my  interest  is,  and  that  he 
can  take  better  care  of  me  than  I can  take  of 
myself — which  is  sheer  despotism.  It  is  the 
mere  motu  proprio  of  an  emperor.  My  neighbor 
or  my  neighbors,  in  excluding  me  from  the  ballot 
and  voting,  as  they  say,  for  me,  are  only  echoing 
Louis  the  Fourteenth — “I  am  the  state.”  If  I 
am  not  to  Judge  whose  interest  is  the  same  as 
mine,  I shall  some  day  discover  a wolf  above 
me  on  the  stream  insisting  that  I am  soiling  the 
water.  And  thus  the  familiar  argument  that 
one  sex  can  properly  vote  for  the  other  because 
their  interests  are  really  the  same  justifies  the 
assumption  of  all  political  power  by  a class,  and 
then  by  a person. 

If  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  no  taxation 
without  representation  be  correct,  there  is  not, 
and  there  never  has  been,  a sound  argument  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  women  since  they  have 
been  property-holders.  A woman  might  own 
all  the  real  estate  upon  the  chief  street  of  the 
village,  yet  she  can  not  vote  for  road  overseer. 
Plainly,  if  her  sex  incapacitates  her,  being  ma- 
ture and  intelligent,  for  controlling  her  property, 
it  should  certainly  incapacitate  her  from  owning 
it.  The  law  that  authorized  her  to  earn,  hold, 
and  devise  property  lifted  the  lid  from  the  ballot- 
box.  And  all  that  the  Massachusetts  Convention 
has  done  is  to  say,  “ Certainly  it  did.” 

The  Convention  said  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  party ; but  that,  as  wre  said,  we  shall  now 
see.  The  Easy  Chair  has  nothing  to  do  with 
party,  but  this  is  a question  of  all  parties,  espe- 
cially if,  as  the  scoffers  say,  every  wife  will  vote 
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with  her  husband.  Of  course  they  always  agree 
in  religious  matters,  so  it  may  be  supposed  that 
they  will  in  political.  Indeed,  there  are  never 
any  differences  between  wives  and  husbands. 
The  husband  has  only  to  take  snuff,  and  the  wife 
sneezes.  The  Spratt  legend  is  a foul  libel  upon 
matrimonial  tastes.  But  if  every  wife  is  sure  to 
vote  with  her  husband,  shall  she  therefore  not 
have  the  right  to  vote  ? Most  youths  of  twenty- 
one  vote  with  their  fathers — shall  they  also  be 
excluded  from  the  polls  ? Shall  the  rule  be  ex- 
tended, and  any  body  w ho  votes  as  any  body  else 
votes  be  disfranchised  for  that  reason  ? Or  shall 
only  those  be  permitted  to  vote  who  can  give  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  reason  for  their  ballot? 
If  a wife  may  not  vote  because  love  for  her  hus- 
band would  lead  her  to  duplicate  his  vote,  then, 
of  course,  all  men  w hose  votes  are  influenced  by 
personal  regard  and  respect  for  some  one  else 
must  be  set  aside.  Indeed,  it  is  chiefly  when 
men  begin  to  argue  the  question  of  suffrage  for 
women  that  a grave  doubt  of  their  own  compe- 
tency to  vote  arises. 

But  if  wives  are  to  be  excluded  because  they 
will  vote  with  their  husbands,  upon  what  ground 
shall  we  disfranchise  those  who  have  no  husbands 
to  vote  with  ? Shall  wo  deprive  them  of  the  bal- 
lot as  a punishment  for  not  having  husbands  to 
deprive  them  of  it  ? The  same  excellent  argu- 
ment w ould  apply  to  their  property  ; and  we 
ought  to  confiscate  the  earnings  of  spinsters  be- 
cause they  have  no  husbands  to  manage  their 
money  for  them.  Indeed,  the  arguments  all 
tend  to  prove  that  women  should  be  in  a per- 
petual prostration  of  gratitude  that  men  suffer 
them  to  exist  upon  any  terms  whatever. 

Certainly  no  really  great  movement  ever  pro- 
ceeded so  steadily  and  swiftly  in  the  face  of  cu- 
rious difficulties  as  that  of  woman  suffrage  in 
this  country.  It  has  had  the  most  whimsical 
and  often  absurd  and  repulsive  advocacy.  It 
has  often  seemed  to  be  the  very  politics  of  the 
moon.  Extravagance  and  folly  have  been  so 
hopelessly  combined  in  its  behalf  that  many  of 
its  truest  friends  have  wondered  that  it  was  not 
pushed  from  decent  and  candid  consideration. 
But  such  friends  can  not  too  constantly  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  history  of  every  movement 
which  is  an  appeal  to  pure  reason.  There  are 
no  guns  or  clubs  behind  the  demand  for  this  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage.  It  is  conducted  wholly 
within  the  domain  of  intelligence.  And  if  rid- 
dled w’ith  ridicule,  let  any  skeptic  regall  the  be- 
ginnings of  Methodism.  Read  Sydney  Smith, 
and  w'onder  how  an  intelligent  and  liberal  man 
could  deride  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  men 
that  ever  lived.  The  history  of  the  movement 
for  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  w'omen,  like  all 
the  other  great  movements  in  this  country,  shows 
to  every  youth  that  he  who  is  hospitable  to  a 
liberty  w hich  is  ridiculed  entertains  angels  una- 
wares. It  is  safe  to  heed  the  counsel  of  Condor- 
cet,  “ Do  not  choose  a man  who  has  ever  taken 
side  against  the  liberty  of  any  portion  of  man- 
kind.”   

Now  that  every  incident  is  copiously  reported 
in  the  daily  papers,  they  have  become  a modem 
Plutarch.  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  boys  to 
read  the  lives  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroes,  when 
they  can  read  those  of  heroic  Americans  and 
Europeans,  although  it  is  pleasant  to  discover 


that  heroism  is  never  out  of  fashion.  There  is 
seldom  a story  in  the  papers  of  some  terrible  ac- 
cident, shipwreck,  or  burning  which  is  not  full 
of  facts  that  deepen  respect  for  human  nature 
and  admiration  for  character.  It  is  not  many 
months  since  the  Easy  Chair  spoke  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Oneida , and  of  the  heroism  of  the  cap- 
tain and  some  of  his  officers,  who  stood  by  their 
ship  and  went  dow  n with  her.  To  many  it  seem- 
ed a Quixotic  fidelity;  but  it  was  the  noblest 
quality  of  human  nature,  the  simple,  persistent  , 
sense  of  duty,  which  is  the  highest  heroism.  In 
other  countries  they  give  little  pieces  of  ribbon 
to  those  who  have  done  well  in  achievement  or 
invention.  But  there  is  a Legion  of  Honor  w hich 
wears  no  sign,  yet  is  the  most  honorable  of  all 
And  whoever  read  of  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
Bienville  on  her  way  to  Aspinwall,  in  August  of 
this  year,  will  agree  that  Jefferson  Maury,  her 
commander,  merits  the  grand  cross  of  that  le- 
gion. 

The  Bienville  was  a wooden  vessel  which  had 
been  thoroughly  renewed,  her  boilers  having  been 
overhauled,  and  her  “safety  gear”  especially 
cared  for  by  the  captain.  There  was  no  com- 
bustible cargo  upon  her  when  she  sailed  from 
New  York — no  powder,  as  has  been  stated — and 
nothing  was  stored  near  her  boilers  but  dry- 
goods.  It  was  during  the  very  hot  weather  of 
the  summer  that  she  sailed  from  New  York, 
dropping  quietly  and  uneventfully  down  the 
coast.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August  the 
ship  w'as  approaching  Watling’s  Island.  The 
stars  shone ; the  trade-wind  freshly  blew ; every 
sign  wras  auspicious.  In  the  early  morning, 
about  daw'n,  of  the  10th,  fire  was  discovered. 
Captain  Maury  instantly  began  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  his  passengers.  The  ship  w as  stopped, 
and  he  discovered  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
venture  below'  to  the  fire  in  the  steerage.  The 
hatches  wrere  battened  down,  and  6team  was 
turned  into  the  hold  to  smother  the  fire ; and 
the  captain  ordered  the  boats  to  be  provisioned. 

He  went  into  the  cabin,  where  he  knew  that  the 
women  and  children  were  assembled.  Some 
were  pale  and  nervous ; some  were  weeping  si- 
lently, but  most  were  calm.  The  captajn,  with 
a steady  and  cheerful  heart,  told  them  that  he 
thought  the  ship  might  be  saved ; and  the  faith 
inspired  by  his  quiet  confidence  rather  than  by 
his  words  was  such  that  he  says  scarcely  one 
again  lost  self-possession.  “They  acted,”  says 
the  captain,  “as  if  they  had  been  used  to  such 
appalling  danger  all  their  lives.” 

Presently  the  donkey-engine  broke,  and  there 
were  few  means  to  fight  t|e  fire.  Every  body 
came  on  deck,  and  worked  the  hand-pumps  and 
passed  the  buckets.  The  hatches  could  not  be 
lifted,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  deluge 
the  decks.  Beneath  was  the  raging  fire,  and 
the  deck  growing  hotter  and  hotter  apprised  ev- 
ery one  of  what  nobody  cared  to  whisper  and 
dreaded  to  think.  But  the  steady  soul  of  the 
captain  and  his  officers  steadied  the  whole  com- 
pany. In  the  unspeakable  danger  there  was  lit- 
tle sign  of  the  intense  excitement — no  shrieking, 
no  swfearing,  no  shouting;  eveiy  force,  every 
energy  wrfis  concentrated  upon  the  work  of  safe- 
ty. The  passengers  were  quietly  served  with 
breakfast  wrhile  the  crew  made  ready  the  boats. 
Then  passengers  and  crew  were  collected  upon 
the  after-deck,  and  the  captain  ordered  the  first 
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and  second  boats  to  be  launched  in  order.  He 
directed  what  ladies  and  children  should  go  into 
the  boats,  and  where  they  should  sit.  One  of 
these  boats,  which  wOs  the  smallest,  could  carry 
but  fourteen  persons,  and  the  captain  placed  it 
in  command  of  Mr.  Rufus  Mead,  the  United 
States  consul  at  Nicaragua,  whose  bravery  and 
kindness  he  warmly  praises.  The  other  had 
thirty-one  persons,  and  among  them  a babe  thir- 
teen weeks  old.  This  boat  was  “ in  charge  of 
Mr.  Baffey,  an  old  sea-faring  character.*’  There 
then  remained  four  boats,  one  of  w hich  had  been 
stove  in  launching,  so  that  there  w'ere  but  three 
boats  left.  These  could  not  carry  all,  and  there- 
fore took  some  to  the  other  boats.  One  of  these 
was  overloaded,  and  unluckily  capsized,  but  was 
afterward  righted.  At  length  every  body  was 
off  the  ship  except  the  captain  and  the  purser, 
and  as  they  left  the  deck  the  flames  burst 
through,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  blazed 
furiously.  The  captain  looked  at  his  watch  as 
he  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  said  that  it  was 
half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  that  it  was  three 
hours  and  a half  since  the  fire  was  discovered. 

Captain  Maury  had  given  compasses  and  di- 
rections to  all  the  boats,  which  he  had  also  pro- 
visioned. He  now  gave  his  final  orders,  and 
took  the  lead  of  the  flotilla  of  boats,  making  a 
sail  with  a piece  of  canvas  awming  and  an  oar. 
The  trade-wind  blowing  from  the  east  filled  the 
little  sail,  and  the  roughening  sea  soon  hid  ev- 
ery thing  but  the  burning  ship.  The  danger  of 
swamping  was  very  great,  and  the  captain  could 
not  head  for  Watling’s  Island,  which  was  the 
nearest  land,  but  was  forced  to  run  before  the 
wind.  The  boat’s  company  bailed  and  rowed. 
There  was  plenty  of  food,  but  not  much  water, 
And  the  sun  shining  intensely,  bred  a fearful 
thirst.  A squall  of  wind  and  rain  revived  the 
desponding  crew,  and  sailing  all  day  and  all 
night  they  descried  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  island  of  Eleuthera,  which  lies  about 
a hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  point  where 
they  left  the  ship.  At  half  past  three  in  the  aft- 
ernoon the  saved  company  landed  at  James’s 
Point,  and  hauled  their  boat  upon  the  beach. 
One  of  the  negro  inhabitants,  the  captain  says, 
was  there  to  receive  them,  and  they  were  instant- 
ly treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  care. 
“Our  hunger  was  appeased  with  fruit,  and  our 
thirst  with  water.  We  were  all  very  much  ex- 
hausted, and  felt  weak  and  faint/* 

The  hospitality  of  the  islanders  was  touching 
and  unbounded.  But  the  captain,  having  safely 
housed  the  passengers  who  had  escaped  with  him, 
went  at  once  to  search  for  the  others.  The  even- 
ing upon  which  he  landed  he  walked  three  miles 
across  the  island,  with  six  of  the  crew,  to  James’s 
Cistern.  Boston  Johnson,  who  had  been  the  first 
native  to  help  them,  went  with  the  captain,  who 
borrowed  a sail-boat  from  him,  and  immediately 
put  to  sea  for  Nassau,  sixty-five  miles  away.  He 
arrived  there  the  next  morning,  and  immediately 
chartered  a tug  to  search  for  the  boats.  He  sent 
out  other  vessels  for  the  same  purpose,  but  he 
cruiseTl  for  five  or  six  days  in  vain,  and  proceed- 
ing to  Havana,  telegraphed  to  New  York  the  news 
of  the  disaster.  At  Eleuthera  he  had  sent  mes- 
sengers to  all  the  authorities  asking  them  to  kin- 
dle beacon-fires  by  night  and  to  set  signals  by  day 
to  direct  the  boats  to  safe  landings.  Three  of  the 
others  reached  the  island  safely,  one  landed  at 


San  Salvador,  and  one  had  not  appeared.  One 
of  those  that  made  Eleuthera  was  capsized  in 
the  effort  to  land,  and  nine  persons  were  lost. 
Captain  Maury  was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the 
colored  islanders  of  Eleuthera,  and  his  purser, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  said,  “If  you  want  nn  angel 
after  this,  paint  him  black.” 

The  stories  of  others  who  were  saved  con- 
firm the  fact  of  the  entire  calmness  and  capacity 
of  the  captain.  There  were,  indeed,  instances  of 
selfishness,  and  accidents  with  loss  of  life.  But 
the  nerve  of  the  captain  paralyzed  disaster  and 
made  safety  possible.  He  knew  what  to  do,  and 
how  and  when  to  do  it,  and  his  moral  mastery 
alone  prevented  a frightful  catastrophe.  His 
name  is  Jefferson  Maury.  There  has  been  no 
name  lately  mentioned  deserving  of  more  sin- 
cere respect.  Those  who  are  going  to  sea  will 
sleep  in  their  berths  more  soundly  if  they  know 
that  Captain  Maury  commands  the  ship. 


The  doctrines  of  government  announced  in  Mr. 
Charles  O’Conor’s  letter  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting as  the  theories  of  an  able  man.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  work  now  done  by  government  he 
thinks  should  be  left  undone,  being  a usurpation 
of  private  right.  The  power  to  borrow  money,  he 
says,  is  fatal  to  free  institutions,  because  it  fet- 
ters labor  as  the  bond-slave  of  capital.  Pay  as 
you  go.  If  people  wish  to  fight,  let  them  foot 
their  own  bills.  If  they  can  not,  so  much  the 
better,  for  then  they  will  not  wish  to  fight ; and 
war,  which  he  calls  the  “most  shocking  of  all 
crimes  and  calamities,  would  be  impossible.” 
Mr.  O’Conor  evidently  thinks  that  “there  was 
never  a good  war  nor  a bad  peace,”  in  which 
doctrine,  probably,  the  sons  of  Revolutionary 
sires  do  not  agree  with  him. 

There  is,  however,  a certain  simplicity  in  Mr. 
O’Conor’s  view's  which  recalls  the  democracy  of 
the  old  Greek  cities,  and  that  of  some  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  to-day.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  gives 
us  the  latest  account  of  the  little  canton  of  Ap- 
penzell.  It  is  all  mountains,  yet  it  supports 
more  population  to  the  acre  than  Holland,  and 
is  full  of  industry  and  riches.  But  it  is  a pure 
democracy.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  decline  a 
public  office ; no  public  officer  receives  any  sal- 
ary— which  w*as  Dr.  Franklin’s  theory  of  our 
national  officers — and  he  repairs  from  his  own 
property  any  loss  to  the  treasury  due  to  his  offi- 
cial conduct.  Yet  they  tax  themselves  roundly, 
and  within  the  last  fifteen  years  have  raised  sev- 
en hundred  thousand  dollars  to  improve  their 
communications  with  the  w'orld.  Once  a year 
all  the  people  of  Appenzell  assemble.  Each  man 
w ears  at  his  side  the  sword  which  the  law  com- 
mands him  to  carry,  and  forbids  him  to  draw. 
When  the  landamman,  or  chief  magistrate,  has 
been  elected  by  a majority  of  all  the  people  pres- 
ent, he  binds  himself  to  obey  the  law's,  and  he 
then  solemnly  administers  to*  the  multitude  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  their  own  laws.  Mr.  Free- 
man, w’ho  was  there  in  1863,  says:  “To  hear 
the  voice  of  thousands  of  freemen  pledging  them- 
selves to  obey  the  laws  which  they  themselves 
have  made  is  a moment  in  one’s  life  which  can 
never  be  forgotten,  a moment  for  w'hose  sake  it 
would  bo  worth  while  to  take  a far  longer  and 
harder  journey  than  that  which  leads  us  to  Uri 
or  Appenzell.” 

So  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  a canton  which  has 
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scarcely  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  which 
is  composed  of  bleak  and  bare  mountains — St. 
Gothard  is  in  it,  and  the  valley  of  the  river 
Reuss  — there  is  a simple  democracy  which 
would  cheer  the  soul  of  Mr.  O’Conor.  Once  a 
year,  in  the  village  of  Bbzlingen,  William  Tell’s 
birth-place — if  scholarly  research  will  still  leave 
us  a William  Tell,  of  which  there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt — all  the  people  of  the  canton  assem- 
ble. The  little  army  of  the  canton,  800  men 
strong,  which  can  only  be  summoned  to  expel 
invaders  from  the  canton,  marches  in  front  un- 
der the  old  Uri  banner  of  the  bull’s  head,  which 
floated  over  the  head  of  Arnold  von  Winkel- 
ried  at  Sempach.  Then  follow  the  magistrates 
and  the  people.  A prayer  is  offered  in  the  green 
meadow  where  the  assembly  is  held.  If  new 
laws  are  wanted,  they  are  now  proposed  and  ex- 


plained. The  magistrates  of  the  year  surrender 
their  trusts.  The  chief  of  the  commonwealth 
leaves  his  official  seat  and  places  himself  among 
his  fellow-citizens.  If  he  has  not  lost  their  con- 
fidence, they  recall  him  to  the  office,  and  it  is  the 
experience  of  the  little  canton  of  Uri  that  re- 
publics are  not  ungrateful  This  has  been  the 
simple  habit  of  the  government  of  Uri  from  the 
earliest  history,  interrupted  only  by  the  French 
invasion  in  1798. 

These  are  the  ideals  which  Mr.  O’Conor  evi- 
dently cherishes.  But  whether  the  practices  of 
secluded  and  unchanging  states  of  a few  thou- 
sands of  homogeneous  people  could  be  wisely 
applied  to  the  government  of  a continent  of 
varions  races,  Mr.  O’Conor  does  not  say.  But 
probably  every  body  except  Mr.  O’Conor  has 
decided. 


Chita’s  ritminj  JUrnrii. 


Thirty  Years  in  a Harem  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) is  a very  remarkable  book.  It  purports  to 
be  the  autobiography  of  Melbk  Hanum,  wife  of 
H.  H.  Kibrizli  Mehemet  Pasha.  The  imprint 
of  the  publishers  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  book  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  though  the 
cautious  reader  will  probably  very  soon  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  authoress  has  an  ambition 
to  make  a sensation,  and  accordingly  will  re- 
ceive her  story  with  some  caution.  Those  who 
know  the  stainless  character  of  her  first  husband, 
Dr.  Millingen,  whom  she  so  violently  and  unjust- 
ly asperses,  will  look  with  reasonable  suspicion 
on  her  aspersion  of  others  who  are  less  well  and 
widely  known  in  Christendom.  She  does  not, 
indeed,  conceal  the  fact  that  she  is  a totally  un- 
scrupulous woman ; prides  herself  on  her  political 
intrigues ; writes  with  a curiously  simple  naivete 
of  the  contrivances  to  which  she  resorted  to  se- 
cure bribes  during  her  Turkish  husband’s  admin- 
istration of  government  in  the  Holy  Land ; and 
even  in  recording  her  attempt  to  palm  off  upon 
him  another  child  as  her  own  appears  to  be  far 
more  impressed  with  a sense  of  her  folly  than 
with  any  shame  at  her  guilt.  The  history  of 
such  a woman,  written  with  a scarcely  concealed 
purpose  to  secure  from  the  public  a condemna- 
tion of  her  foes,  is  not  only  liable  to  all  the  sus- 
picion which  attaches  to  extravagant  statements, 
but  to  the  special  suspicion  which  attaches  to  the 
extravagant  statements  of  a jealous,  humiliated, 
and  wholly  unscrupulous  woman,  who  by  her  own 
showing  disregarded  the  universal  sense  of  Turk- 
ish propriety  while  seeking  a refuge  from  Turkish 
persecution  among  the  giaours.  But  with  full 
allowance  made  for  coloring  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  this  volume  gives  an  inter- 
esting view  of  Turkish  life,  customs,  and  laws, 
such  as  has  never  been  afforded  to  the  Christian 
world.  Plenty  of  travelers  have  looked  on  the 
outside,  and  told  us  what  to  an  observer  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  Melek  Hanum  carries  us  into  the 
interior  of  Turkish  life,  describes  its  corruption, 
its  profligacy,  its  injustice,  its  violation  of  right 
and  of  chivalry,  its  flagrant  oppression  of  the 
weak,  its  outrageous  tyranny  over  woman.  Her 
second  husband  was,  in  various  positions,  a lead- 
ing official  of  the  Turkish  government,  being  at 


times  a Grand  Vizier ; and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
spite  of  the  “ subjection  of  women”  in  the  East, 
they  are  greater  politicians  than  in  the  West. 
At  times  her  story,  which  is  always  dramatic, 
becomes  sensational  in  its  episodes;  and  cer- 
tainly if  it  were  a novel,  not  a biography,  we 
should  class  it  among  the  sensational  romances. 
Yet  this  sensationalism  is  not  in  the  style,  which 
is  that  of  a simple  and  seemingly  untutored 
narrative,  but  in  the  incidents  themselves.  In- 
deed, those  which  are  most  capable  of  being 
highly  wrought  are  told  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. It  is  not,  however,  the  story  which 
chiefly  interests  the  thoughtful  reader,  but  the 
portraiture  of  Turkish  civilization  which  that 
story  embodies.  Government  at  the  Sultan’s 
court  and  government  in  the  provinces,  political 
intrigue  and  domestic  life,  marriage  and  divorce, 
Turkish  law  and  Turkish  lawlessness,  are  all  re- 
vealed by  one  who  knows  whereof  she  speaks; 
and  the  disclosure  is  such  as  to  demonstrate, 
even  after  all  allowances  are  made,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  “sick  man” is  even  more  desperate 
than  it  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be. 

Unawares  (Roberts  Brothers),  by  the  author 
of  “The  Rose-Garden,”  depends  for  its  interest 
upon  nothing  striking  in  incident  or  remarkable 
in  thought  The  author  has,  by  the  refinement 
of  her  thought,  the  delicacy  of  her  taste  and 
sentiment,  and  the  finish  of  her  style,  invested 
the  story  with  a peculiar  charm,  which  will  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  attractive  to  that  class  of  cul- 
tivated readers  who  look  upon  the  novel  as  a ve- 
hicle for  the  conveyance  of  thought  and  of  feel- 
ing ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  highly  seasoned  viands  served 
in  the  more  popular  modern  fictions  will  un- 
doubtedly declare  that  “Unawares”  is  “verv 
slow.” 

The  Maid  of  Sker  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is 
unquestionably  a powerful  novel ; whethej  it  is 
natural  or  altogether  healthful  is  not  so  unques- 
tionable. The  book  is  one  emphatically  of  ad- 
venture, and  is  somewhat  overcrowded  with  in- 
cident; and  we  should  trust,  for  the  credit  of 
human  nature,  that  it  had  never  furnished  so 
anomalous  a scoundrel  as  Parson  Chowne  ; nor 
do  we  remember  to  have  rend,  even  in  melo- 
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dramatic  literature,  the  story  of  any  death  more  j 
hideously  horrible  than  is  his. 

Professor  William  Sw inton,  in  his  Pro- 
gressive Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  takes  a middle  course  between 
the  modern  extremists,  who  deny  that  the  En-  ; 
glish  language,  properly  speaking,  is  subject  to  I 
any  formal  grammatical  rules,  and  the  pedantic  | 
adherents  to  the  mechanical,  half-Latin  techni- 
calities of  Lindley  Murray  and  his  successors.  | 
He  aims  at  the  scientific  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  noble  mother-tongue  in  the  light  of 
modern  philology.  His  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  singularly  lucid,  marked  by  rare  philosophical 
simplicity,  and  attractive  in  its  method  and 
illustrations.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  work 
he  disclaims  allegiance  to  Latin  precedents.  He 
strikes  for  freedom  of  speech  and  independence 
of  principles.  In  his  opinion  the  antique  forms 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  have  no  legit- 
imate application  to  the  construction  of  English. 
Nor  does  he  favor  the  German  process  of  sen- 


tential analysis,  proposed  by  Professor  Becher, 
and  introduced,  with  a certain  degree  of  success, 
into  the  schools  of  this  country  about  thirty 
yeare  ago.  Although  that  method  furnishes  a 
subject  of  curious  and  interesting  study,  it  can 
claim  but  slender  practical  value,  except  as  an 
instrument  of  mental  discipline,  and  fails  to  ac- 
complish the  professed  design  of  English  gram- 
mar in  teaching  the  correct  use  of  the  English 
language.  The  peculiar  merit  of  Professor 
Swinton’s  volume  is  its  exact  representation  of 
the  mechanism  of  English  speech.  With  almost 
photographic  precision  it  sets  forth  the  actual 
laws  and  usages  of  the  language,  as  developed 
in  literature,  and  in  the  intercourse  of  educated 
people.  Its  freshness  of  expression  and  fer- 
tility of  illustration  are  in  admirable  keeping 
with  the  originality  of  its  method.  As  a practi- 
cal manual,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  become 
a favorite  with  intelligent  teachers,  and  almost 
form  a new  epoch  in  the  study  of  our  native 
language. 


©itnt’fi  Brail 


SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

SINCE  the  date  of  our  last  summary  of  sci- 
entific progress  numerous  advances  have 
been  made  in  various  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, some  of  them  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance, others  more  theoretical  in  their  character. 
We  propose  to  give,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
a brief  notice  of  such  as  appear  to  be  of  popular 
interest. 

Under  the  head  of  Astronomy  we  have  to 
chronicle  the  addition  of  six  new  asteroids  (num- 
bers 119  to  124  inclusive),  the  credit  of  their 
discovery  being  divided,  as  usual,  between  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  The  detection  of  so  large  a 
proportion  during  the  spring  and  summer,  as 
compared  with  those  made  in  the  preceding 
winter,  is  another  confirmation  of  the  views  of 
Mr.  Proctor,  who  thinks  that  the  difference  may 
be  mainly  due  to  the  greater  comfort  of  summer 
observations  as  compared  with  those  of  winter. 
Preparations  continue  to  be  made  for  the  forth- 
coming transit  of  Venus ; arrangements  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian,  English,  and  American  gov- 
ernments being  especially  ample.  France  and 
Germany,  it  is  expected,  will  perform  their  share 
of  the  work,  aud  possibly  Spain  may  participate 
in  it  likewise. 

Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  indicated  an  interesting 
coincidence,  if  it  be  nothing  more,  between  the 
position  of  the  planets  and  the  character  of  the 
spots  on  the  sun.  He  has  pointed  out  that  for 
a period  of  years  these  spots  have  been  larger  on 
the  side  of  the  sun  turned  toward  Venus  and 
Mars.  Spectroscopic  observations  upon  the  sun 
continue  to  be  made  with  great  zeal,  important 
papers  by  Secchi,  Tacchini,  Young,  and  others 
having  been  published  on  this  subject.  The  so- 
ciety of  Italian  spectroscopists  has  been  organ- 
ized with  special  reference  to  this  work,  and  has 
already  accomplished  important  results.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  determination  of  the 
existence  of  magnesium  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree in  the  light  of  the  sun  during  the  present 
summer — a fact  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 


connect  with  the  excessive  heat  of  the  past  sea- 
son. 

Not  the  least  important  announcement  since 
our  last  summary  has  been  the  determination 
by  Mr.  Huggins  of  the  movements  of  certain 
clusters  of  stars  in  space,  first  insisted  upon  in  a 
positive  manner  by  Mr.  Proctor.  This  gentle- 
man maintained  that  whenever  proper  observa- 
tions could  be  made,  it  would  be  shown  that  cer- 
tain stars,  especially  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  Epsi- 
lon, and  Zeta,  of  the  Great  Bear,  have  a common 
motion  of  recession  from  the  earth,  while  the  star 
Alpha,  of  the  same  constellation,  was  approaching 
it.  This  has  been  substantiated  by  Mr.  Huggins, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  velocity  of  the  movement 
made  by  him. 

The  views  of  Schiaparelli  in  regard  to  the’ 
orbits  of  meteorites,  and  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived a gold  medal,  appear  to  meet  with  much 
favor. 

Under  the  head  of  Terrestrial  Physics  and 
Meteorology  we  may  refer  to  the  occurrence  of 
an  earthquake  in  California  (the  most  severe 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  United 
j States),  the  centre  of  which  was  in  Owen’s  Val- 
ley, and  which  was  attended  by  specially  inter- 
esting phenomena.  A critical  investigation  of 
this  is  now  in  progress  by  Professor  J.  I).  Whit- 
ney, the  State  geologist  of  California. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  various 
depths.  The  Witjas,  a Russian  exploring  cor- 
vette, found  a temperature  of  38.30°  at  1000 
fathoms  near  the  equator,  the  surface  tempera- 
ture being  81.68°;  and  Captain  Platt,  of  the 
Coast  Survey  steamer  Bibb , records  that  of 
39.5°  at  1164  fathoms,  surface  temperature  81°, 
in  the  strait  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan.  Pro- 
fessors Baird  and  Verrill,  in  their  explorations 
daring  the  post  summer  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
however,  noted  a -temperature  of  37.75°  at  a 
depth  of  100  fathoms,  between  Grand  Menan  and 
the  Nova  Scotia  coast ; and  39.75°  off  the  north- 
eastern end  of  Campobello,  the  surface  tempera- 
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ture  at  the  same  points  being  abont  48. 50°.  Mr. 
Whiteaves,  last  year,  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mud  drawn  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  100  fathoms, 
was  87°. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  England  to  the 
relationship  between  collieiy  explosions  and  va- 
riations of  the  barometric  pressure,  a diminu- 
tion of  such  pressure  being  almost  invariably 
accompanied,  after  a very  short  interval,  by  a 
predisposition  to  explosion,  thus  suggesting  the 
importance  of  extra  care  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

The  summer  season  just  passed  has  exhibited 
unusual  conditions  throughout  the  world.  The 
heat  has  been  excessive  through  the  northern 
hemisphere,  in  America,  Europe,  India,  etc.,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  involve  a great  loss  of  life 
directly  by  sun-stroke,  and  indirectly  by  a great- 
ly increased  mortality  from  other  diseases.  Ex- 
cessive rains  have  prevailed  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  while  others  have  suffered 
from  unusual  drought.  It  is  many  years  since 
there  have  been  such  terrific  exhibitions  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  many  individuals  and  large 
numbers  of  domestic  animals  having  been  killed, 
while  tornadoes  of  great  severity  have  been  very 
prevalent. 

In  Geology  important  announcements  have 
been  made  by  Professor  Agassiz,  in  reference  to 
the  South  American  coast.  Among  others,  he 
thinks  he  has  substantiated  the  existence  of  gla- 
ciers on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
about  Montevideo,  in  Patagonia,  and  in  Chili. 
He’has  also  proved  the  fact  of  a recent  upheaval 
of  the  Patagonian  coast  by  the  discovery  of  a 
salt-water  pond  many  feet  above  the  highest  tide, 
containing  largo  numbers  of  living  marine  mol- 
lusca,  precisely  identical  in  species  with  those 
of  the  waters  below.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  of  a very  decided  subsidence  of  the  Andes 
in  recent  times  has  been  shown  by  a comparison  j 
of  observations  made  of  the  heights  of  different 
mountain  summits  or  passes,  taken  at  intervals 
Within  the  last  hundred  years.  Mr.  Charles  ! 
Grad  has  detected  decided  indications  of  glacial 
action  in  the  mountains  of  Algeria. 

Various  new  minerals  have  been  announced, 
such  as  Julianite,  Trdgerite,  Walpurgene,  etc. 
Important  beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  of  Arauca,  Chili,  some  of  the  seams 
being  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  promising  to  be 
of  much  industrial  importance.  The  occurrence 
of  corundum  in  immense  masses  and  in  great 
quantity  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  is 
also  announced. 

In  the  department  of  Geographical  Explora- 
tion uncommon  activity  has  been  manifested,  es- 1 
pecially  in  the  way  of  arctic  research.  Numer- 
ous expeditions  have  been  sent  out,  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  very  important  addi- 
tions will  have  been  made  to  the  sum  of  our 
present  knowledge.  The  Austrian  expedition 
of  Payer  and  Weyprecht  sailed  on  the  13th  of 
June,  to  be  gone  for  several  years,  intending 
to  follow  up,  in  part,  the  observations  made 
by  these  gentlemen  during  the  past  year,  and 
also  to  extend  them  to  more  eastern  regions. 
A Swedish  expedition,  under  Professor  Norden- 
skjdld,  is  also  in  the  field,  together  with  numer- 
ous minor  Norwegian,  German,  English,  and 


other  parties.  Mr.  Octave  Pavy,  it  is  under- 
stood, has  left  San  Francisco  for  Kamtchatka 
and  Cape  Yakan  in  Siberia,  intending  to  make 
his  way  over  to  Wrangel’s  Land  on  an  India 
rubber  raft,  and  to  proceed  thence  as  opportuni- 
ty may  permit. 

From  Captain  Hall  we  have  a few  days’  later 
intelligence  than  that  received  during  the  past 
year,  to  the  effect  that  every  thing  was  prosper- 
ous with  him,  and  that  he  had  great  hopes  of 
ultimate  success.  He  had  obtained  a full  com- 
plement of  dogs,  sixty  in  number,  and  had  added 
an  experienced  Esquimaux  hunter  and  his  fam- 
ily to  his  party. 

Mr.  Dali,  who  is  engaged,  nnder  the  auspices 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  surveying  the  Aleutian 
group,  reports  satisfactory  progress  ; having,  in 
addition  to  his  hydrographic  work,  made  inter- 
esting collections  and  discoveries  in  natural  his- 
tory, as  well  as  observations  on  the  physics  of 
the  arctic  seas. 

Several  expeditions,  English,  Russian,  Dutch, 
etc.,  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  scientific  labors 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  especially  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  regions;  and  before 
long  it  is  expected  that  the  United  States  will 
enter  the  same  field,  an  appropriation  having  been 
made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a num- 
I her  of  years  will  be  devoted  to  carrying  on  in- 
vestigations in  the  North  Pacific,  the  Japanese 
seas,  and  other  more  or  less  unknown  areas. 

The  explorations  of  Professor  Agassiz,  on 
board  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  steamer 
Hassler , have  been  terminated  by  the  arrival  of 
the  party  at  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed that  the  expedition  started  toward  the  end  of 
last  year  from  Boston  for  San  Francisco.  Re- 
ports of  its  progress  from  time  to  time  have  been 
published  in  the  Weekly ; and  although  a good 
deal  of  time  was  lost  in  consequence  of  unex- 
pected delay  in  setting  out,  and  the  necessity  of 
long  detention  in  harbors  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  machinery  of  the  vessel,  much 
has  been  accomplished  both  for  physical  and 
natural  science.  Less  was  done  than  was  in- 
tended in  the  wfay  of  deep-sea  temperatures, 
dredgings,  and  soundings,  for  the  reasons  indi- 
cated, but  the  shore  work  was  very  thorough, 
resulting  in  securing  immense  collections  in  all 
branches  of  natural  history.  Quite  a stay  was 
made  by  the  party  in  Chili,  in  addition  to  the 
stops  at  Montevideo,  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Callao,  the  Galapagos  Islands,  Panama,  Aca- 
pulco, etc.  A report  of  the  expedition,  with  its 
more  important  results,  will  doubtless  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Const  Survey  at  an  early  date,  and 
ultimately  a full  account’ of  the  discoveries  in 
geology,  botany,  and  zoology. 

Deep-sea  observations,  both  physical  and  nat- 
ural, were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by 
Dr.  Stimpson  off  Florida,  and  have  been  prose- 
cuted through  the  summer  in  various  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  American  and  foreign  ex- 
peditions. Professor  Baird,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  Professor 
A.  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  College,  have  been  inves- 
tigating the  natural  history  and  physics  of  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  especially  in  their 
relationship  to  the  food  fishes  of  the  coast,  and 
have  secured  important  theoretical  as  well  as 
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practical  results.  Their  notices  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  have  already  been  referred  to. 

In  the  way  of  special  work  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  we  may  mention  as  most  impor- 
tant the  movements  of  the  various  United  States 
government  surveys.  These  embrace  the  expe- 
dition of  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler,  United 
States  Engineers,  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona ; 
the  geological  survey  of  the  40th  parallel  by  Mr. 
Clarence  King ; and  the  survey  of  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department. 
And  under  the  Interior  Department  may  be  men- 
tioned the  labors  of  Professor  Hayden,  whose 
expedition,  divided  into  two  parties,  is  exploring 
the  geological  structure  and  natural  history  of 
the  Yellow  Stone  Park  and  the  adjacent  country ; 
also  the  expedition  of  Professor  Powell  in  the 
Green  River  and  Colorado  country,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Im- 
portant results  are  expected  from  all  these  ex- 
peditions (of  which  due  notice  will  be  given 
hereafter),  especially  as  they  are  all  accompanied 
by  eminent  specialists  in  physical  and  natural 
science. 

The  accurate  determination  by  barometrical 
observation  of  the  height  of  Mount  Seward,  in 
the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York,  by  Mr. 
Calvin,  is  also  announced,  the  elevation  proving 
to  be  44 G2  feet — rather  less  than  a previous  es- 
timate. 

The  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  which  was  the  source  of  much  so- 
licitude on  the  part  of  his  friends,  has  been  hap- 
pily terminated  by  the  result  of  the  search  expe- 
dition, under  Mr.  Stanley,  sent  out  by  the  New 
York  He  raid.  After  many  perilous  adventures 
Mr.  Stanley  succeeded  in  finding  Dr.  Living- 
stone at  Ujiji,  anxiously  awaiting  supplies  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  explorations.  Aft- 
er spending  some  time  together,  Mr.  Stanley 
turned  over  a large  amount  of  stores,  and  re- 
turned to  England,  bringing  numerous  letters 
from  the  doctor  to  his  friends  and  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  Livingstone  s intention  to  remain 
at  least  two  years  longer,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  some  doubtful  points  in  the  geography 
of  Central  Africa. 

Discoveries  in  General  Natural  History  and 
Zoology  have  been  quite  numerous,  although 
there  are  none  of  paramount  importance. 

In  Anthropology  we  have  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery  in  France  of  two  human  skele- 
tons of  the  reindeer  period  ; one  by  Cartailhac, 
at  Langerie-Basse,  and  the  other  near  Mentone, 
by  Dr.  Riviere.  These  appear  to  be  of  undoubt- 
ed antiquity,  and  their  critical  examination  will 
probably  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  phys- 
ical features  of  that  interesting  people.  A boat 
of  great  antiquity,  belonging  to  the  Yiking  pe- 
riod, has  also  been  found  in  Norway,  not  far 
from  Christiania. 

Professor  Cope  announces  the  discovery  of  a 
new  species  of  living  Megaptera , or  hump-backed 
whale,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  of  a fossil 
whale  of  the  genus  Eschrichttus , in  California. 
A fossil  monkey  has  been  discovered  in  Italy. 
Professor  J.  Leidy  has  received  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  for  investigation,  specimens 
of  a mastodon  (M.  obscurus)  ppssessing  very 
interesting  peculiarities.  Professor  Marsh  has 
also  described  large  numbers  of  new  fossil  mam- 
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mals,  fVom  among  collections  made  by  him  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  during  the  past  year.  Pro- 
fessor Cope  and  Professor  Leidy,  w ho,  with  Pro- 
fessor Meek  and  Professor  Lesquereaux,  are  en- 
gaged in  assisting  Professor  Hayden  in  Rocky 
Mountain  explorations,  also  made  interesting  dis- 
coveries during  the  past  summer;  among  them 
fossil  mammals,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects. 
Professor  Marsh  describes  new  fossil  birds  of  the 
genera  Grcumlavus  and  Palccotringa.  Professor 
Owen  announces  a new  genus  of  birds  from  New 
Zealand,  under  the  name  of  Dromornis ; and  he 
has  also  recently  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
Jiuge  raptorial  bird  in  the  same  country,  fitted 
to  feed  upon  the  dinornis  and  other  extinct  gi- 
ants of  the  bird  world. 

Much  interest  was  excited  during  the  past 
year  by  Professor  Agassiz’s  discovery  of  a float- 
ing fish  nest,  made  of  sea-weed  curiously  woven 
together,  in  which  were  inclosed  the  eggs  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  Chironectes  pictus.  Since 
that  time  several  other  specimens  of  the  same 
general  character  have  been  announced  ; among 
others,  one  by  Mr.  J.  Matthew  Jones,  as  taken 
between  Bermuda  and  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  line  of  Animal  Physiology  we  have  the 
announcement  of  the  existence  of  cellulose  in 
animal  tissues,  by  Mr.  Schafer ; of  chondrin  in 
the  tissues  of  tunicates ; of  transversely  striated 
muscular  tissue  in  acari ; of  the  occurrence  of 
haemoglobin  in  various  animals,  etc. 

The  subject  of  Fish  Culture  is  one  that  is  re- 
ceiving increasing  attention  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  and  important  movements  have 
been  made  looking  toward  the  multiplication  of 
useful  food  fishes  in  the  waters  of  this  country. 
An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  by  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose,  with  special  reference  to 
the  increase  of  shad  and  salmon.  The  late  date 
at  which  the  appropriation  was  available  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  doing  much  in  regard 
to  shad  during  the  current  year ; but  Mr.  Seth 
Green  and  Mr.  William  Clift,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  have  succeeded  in  introducing  in 
good  condition  large  numbers  of  shad  into  the 
Alleghany  River;  into  the  White  River,  in  In- 
diana; into  the  Upper  Mississippi  at  St.  Paul; 
and  into  the  Platte  at  Denver,  in  Colorado.  A 
much  more  extensive  work  in  the  same  direction 
is  contemplated  for  the  coming  year;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
will  be  made  to  abound  in  this  fish  as  fully  as 
those  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  Much  encour- 
agement in  this  direction  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  shad  are  now  obtained  in  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Alabama  and  Escambia  rivers,  in  Ala- 
bama, and  in  the  Ouachita,  at  the  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  the  latter  locality  being  over  a thou- 
sand miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States  commissioner  for  securing  salmon  eggs  on 
a large  scale ; some  from  the  Sacramento  River, 
in  California,  some  from  the  Penobscot,  in  Maine, 
and  others  from  the  Rhine,  etc.  These  will  bo 
introduced  into  the  waters  of  the  New  England 
States,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Potomac,  and  perhaps  even  the 
James,  and  into  the  great  lakes. 

Shad,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  com- 
missioners of  New  York  and  Vermont,  have  been 
introduced  into  Lake  Champlain,  the  Genesee 
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River,  Onondaga  Lake,  and  the  Hudson.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  has  also  placed  a number  of  young 
salmon  in  the  Delaware.  Black  bass  have  been 
taken,  under  the  direction  of  the  California  com- 
missioners, from  New  York,  and  placed  in  suit- 
able waters  in  California ; and  other  parties  have 
carried  the  same  fish  to  England. 

Under  Mechanics  and  Engineering  we  record 
the  introduction  of  the  various  processes  of  pud- 
dling iron  by  machinery,  instead  of  by  the  labo- 
rious hand  process  hitherto  employed ; the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  methods  being  that  of  Mr. 
Danks,  of  Cincinnati,  which  has  been  adopted 
extensively  in  England,  and  promises  to  double 
the  productive  capacity  of  her  furnaces.  As  an 
offset  to  this,  however,  we  have  a remarkable 
rise  in  the  price  of  coal  in  England,  the  cost  now 
being  very  nearly  double  that  of  one  year  ago. 
This  threatens  to  put  a stop  to  many  branches 
of  manufacture,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  com- 
peting successfully  with  similar  establishments 
in  other  countries.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  by  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  and 
the  prevention  of  waste  in  smoke,  etc.,  this  dif- 
ficulty may  be  lessened ; also  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  coal-dust  and  the  use  of  inferior  coals, 
improved  by  certain  processes  which  we  have 
heretofore  mentioned.  One  of  these  consists  in 
combining  coal-dust  with  clay  and  pressing  it  in 
a mould,  and  then  dipping  the  blocks  thus  pro- 
duced in  a solution  of  benzino  and  resin,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  it  together.  Another  con- 
sists in  immersing  the  poorer  qualities  of  tertiary 
coal  in  crude  petroleum.  A similar  process 
applied  to  peat  is  said  to  produce  a fuel  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  hard  coal  itself. 

The  iron  sand  found  on  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 
land, Alaska,  and  elsewhere  bids  fair  to  become 
an  important  material  for  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel,  by  the  employment  of  processes  for 
its  treatment  recently  announced. 

Various  Engineering  enterprises  of  magnitude 
are  under  way  or  in  contemplation ; among  them 
one  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for 
connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Caspian. 
Surveys  were  made  during  the  past  season,  by 
the  United  States,  with  reference  to  a ship-canal 
across  Nicaragua;  and  although  these  were  not 
completed  when  the  rainy  season  set  in,  enough 
was  ascertained  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the  en- 
terprise. It  is  said  that  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment is  now  endeavoring  to  negotiate  a loan 
in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  this 
work. 

Technology , as  usual,  has  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  various  directions;  among  others,  in 
the  line  of  new  coloring  matters,  of  which  quite 
a series  is  announced,  including  indophan,  pala- 
tine orange,  antimony  blue,  night  violet,  regia- 
nine,  etc.  It  has  been  shown  by  careful  experi- 
ment that  coralline,  properly  prepared,  is  not 
poisonous,  this  impression  having  arisen  from 
the  use  of  an  impure  article,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  arsenic  was  unnecessarily  used.  A 
substance  called  cupro-ammonium,  which  con- 
sists of  the  solution  of  shreds  of  copper  in  sal 
ammoniac,  has  been  found  to  possess  remark- 
able solvent  properties  for  paper,  woody  fibre, 
etc.  The  solution  thus  prepared  is  used  to  great 
advantage  in  the  preparation  of  water-proof  fab- 
rics, such  as  roofs,  tents,  etc. 

The  application  of  petroleum  to  the  arts  con- 


tinues to  increase,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  the 
“ mineral  sperm -oil”  of  certain  manufacturers 
we  have  a substitute  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  true  sperm-oil,  and  one  which  is  absolutely 
safe  against  explosion,  while  it  is  much  superior 
to  sperm  in  facility  of  use. 

A great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
process  of  preparing  paper  pulp  from  wood,  so 
as  greatly  to  reduce  its  cost,  as  it  can  now  be 
prepared  from  certain  hitherto  unused  kinds  of 
wood.  The  novelty  of  the  method  referred  to 
consists  essentially  in  treating  the  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  after  it  has  acted  upon  the  wood, 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  heat,  by  which  the 
resinous  matters  dissolved  therein  can  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  soda  recovered  for  further 
use. 

A new  process  for  preserving  fresh  meat  in 
pickle  consists  in  the  use  of  acetate  of  soda  in- 
stead of  common  salt  For  after-treatment,  and 
when  wanted  for  use,  the  meat  is  to  be  soaked  in 
warm  water  for  a certain  length  of  time,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  then  added.  This 
acts  upou  the  acetate,  and  common  salt  is  formed, 
while  the  ammonia  liberated  causes  the  meat  to 
swell,  and  afterward  disappears  in  cooking. 

Under  the  head  of  Materia  Medica,  etc.,  we 
may  refer  to  a new  fashion,  which  has  lately 
arisen  in  Paris,  of  the  employment  of  fresh  blood 
for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
customary  for  large  numbers  of  persons  to  visit 
the  slaughter-houses  of  that  city  every  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  blood  fresh  from 
the  slain  animals.  Some  important  cures  by 
this  treatment  are  announced  by  the  Paris  phy- 
sicians . 

A new  narcotic,  under  the  name  of  crotonate 
of  chloral,  has  been  announced  by  Dc  Liebreich, 
although  it  has  not  been  proved  to  be  of  any 
peculiar  value.  Professor  Chauveau  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  memoir,  embracing  the  re- 
sult of  previous  researches  upon  the  morbific  ac- 
tion of  pus,  in  which  he  shows  that  its  activity, 
whether  healthy  or  putrid,  rests  entirely  in  its 
solid  particles,  and  that  when  strained  the  resid- 
uary liquid  is  entirely  innocuous. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  present  a long  list 
of  deaths  since  our  last  report,  embracing  men  of 
the  highest  eminence  in  science.  Among  those 
of  our  own  country  we  have  to  enumerate  Dr. 
William  Stimpson,  of  Chicago ; Rev.  M.  A. 
Curtis,  of  Hillsborough,  No*th  Carolina;  Mr. 
Robert  Swift,  of  Philadelphia ; Mr.  Coleman  T. 
Robinson,  of  New  York  ; Dr.  Z.  Pitcher,  of 
Detroit ; Mr.  S.  J.  Lyon,  of  Kentucky  ; Dr.  Ed- 
mund Ravenel,  of  South  Carolina;  Dr.  Hubbard, 
of  Long  Island;  and  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of 
Medford,  Massachusetts.  Among  Europeans 
may  be  mentioned  Hugo  von  Mohl,  G.  F.  Reu- 
ter, Dr.  Krantz,  Augustus  Siebe,  Dr.  T.  C.  Jer- 
don,  Mr.  E.  T.  Chapman,  J.  S.  Enyo,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Wight,  Professor  Laugier,  Professor  Delau- 
nay, M.  Duhamel,  etc. 

The  usual  summer  meetings  of  various  learned 
bodies  have  also  been  held,  and  many  interest- 
ing communications  presented,  abstracts  of  some 
of  which  we  hope  to  give  to  our  readers.  Among 
the  number  may  be  mentioned  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
Brighton ; th*  American,  at  Dubuque ; and  the 
French ; the  American  Philological  Association, 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  etc. 
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united  states. 

OUK  Record  is  closed  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber.— Elections  were  held  in  West  Virginia 
August  22,  in  Vermont  September  3,  and  in 
Maine  September  9.  In  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Caldwell,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected 
Governor  by  a majority  of  1915  votes;  the  ma- 
jority for  Converse,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Vermont,  is  estimated  at  2G,000 ; 
and  that  of  Governor  Perham,  of  Maine,  at 
17,000. 

Political  State  Conventions  have  been  held  as 
follows : Iowa,  Republican,  August  21,  at  Des 
Moines ; Arkansas,  Republican,  at  Little  Rock, 
August  22,  nominating  Elisha  Baxter  for  Gov- 
ernor; Michigan,  Democratic  and  Liberal  Re- 
publican, at  Grand  Rapids,  August  22,  nomina- 
ting Austin  Blair  for  Governor ; Louisiana,  Lib- 
eral Republican  and  Democratic,  at  New  Or- 
leans, August  27,  nominating  John  M‘Eneiy  for 
Governor ; Nebraska,  Democratic  and  Liberal 
Republican,  at  Omaha,  August  29,  nominating 
H.  C.  Lell  for  Governor;  Missouri,  Republican, 
at  St.  Louis,  September  4,  nominating  John  B. 
Henderson  for  Governor;  Tennessee,  Republic- 
an, a‘t  Nashville,  September  4,  nominating  O.  A. 
Freeman  for  Governor,  and  Horace  Maynard 
for  Congressman  at  large;  New  York,  Liberal 
Republican  and  Democratic,  at  Syracuse,  Sep- 
tember 4,  nominating  Francis  Kernan  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  S.  S.  Cox  for  Congressman  at  large ; 
Kansas,  Republican,  at  Topeka,  September  5, 
nominating  T.  O.  Osborne  for  Governor ; Liber- 
al Republican  and  Democratic,  at  Topeka,  Sep- 
tember 11,  nominating  T.  H.  Walker  for  Gov- 
ernor ; Massachusetts,  Republican,  at  Worces- 
ter, August  28,  renominating  Governor  Wash- 
burn; Democratic  and  Liberal  Republican,  at 
Worcester,  September  11,  nominating  the  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner  for  Governor. 

The  Democrats  and  Liberal  Republicans  held 
joint  mass-meetings  in  Irving  and  Tammany 
halls  and  Union  Square  September  12.  Speech- 
es were  delivered  by  Governor  Walker,  Hon.  R. 
M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  Hon.  Chaunccy  De- 
pew, Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  General  Banks,  and  others. 

The  44  Straight-out”  Democrats  held  a Nation- 
al Convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  September 
4 and  5.  Charles  O’Conor,  of  New  York,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
nominated  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  but  both  declined,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

DISASTERS. 

The  most  prominent  disasters  of  the  month 
have  occurred  at  sea.  The  Metis , a propeller 
of  the  New  York  and  Providence  line,  collided 
with  a schooner  on  Long  Island  Sound  August 
30.  About  fifty  lives  were  lost.  On  the  loth 
of  August  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  Bienville , 
en  route  for  Aspinwall  from  New  York,  took  fire. 
There  wrere  127  persons  on  board,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  shore  in  boats  a considerable 
number  of  these  were  drowned.  The  America, 
belonging  to  the  same  line,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
August  24,  in  the  harbor  of  Nangasaki,  Japan. 
A number  of  Chinamen  lost  their  lives  by  this 
disaster. 


Early  in  September  seven  persons  were  killed 
and  forty-five  more  or  less  seriously  injured  by  a 
railway  disaster  at  Independence,  Ohio. 

An  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the  Tompkins 
Mine,  Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  August  24,  re- 
sulted in  severe  injuries  to  six  of  the  miners. 

OBITUARY. 

James  Patton  Anderson,  major-general  in  the 
late  Confederate  army,  died  at  his  residence  near 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  September  20. 

General  Sylvanus  Thayer  died  at  his  residence 
in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  September  7,  aged 
eighty-seven  years. 

Hon.  Garret  Davis,  United  States  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  died  at  Paris,  Kertucky,  Sep- 
tember 22,  aged  seventy- two  years. 

EUROPE. 

The  important  events  in  Europe  for  the  month 
have  been  the  termination  of  the  work  of  the 
Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Geneva,  the  meeting  at 
Berlin  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Austria,  and  the  meeting  at  the  Hague  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress.  A grand  entertainment 
in  honor  of  the  imperial  conclave  was  given  at 
Potsdam,  September  9.  The  award  made  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Geneva  Tribunal  amounts 
to  fifteen  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  International  Congress  assembled  at  the 
Hague  September  2,  but  its  discussions  appear 
to  have  been  inharmonious,  and  to  have  led  to 
no  important  results. 

Complete  returns  of  the  elections  for  members 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes  show  that  fourteen  Alfon- 
sistas,  three  Montpensierists,  nine  Unionistico- 
Dynastists,  three  Sagastaists,  seventy-five  repub- 
licans, and  two  hundred  and  ninety -four  radicals 
were  chosen.  Emilio  Castelar  and  Admiral  Mal- 
campo  were  among  the  successful  candidates. 

King  Amadeus  opened  the  session  of  the 
Cortes,  September  15,  by  a speech  from  the 
throne. 

A dispatch  from  Oporto  brings  intelligence  of 
the  occurrence  of  a great  marine  disaster  off 
that  port,  attended  with  a most  lamentable  loss 
of  life.  The  steamship  Persevcranz  went  ashore 
during  a fog  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and 
became  a total  loss.  Thirty  of  the  persons  on 
board  the  vessel  were  drowmed. 

A coal  mine  near  Heristal-on-the-Meuse,  in 
Belgium,  was  accidentally  flooded,  September 
13,  while  the  men  were  at  w'ork.  The  inunda- 
tion was  so  sudden  that  twenty-five  miners  were 
drowned  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

Pfere  Hyacinthe  was  married  in  London,  Sep- 
tember 3,  to  Emilie  Jane  Merriman. 

A fire  broke  out  in  the  eastern  transept  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  3d  of  September. 
The  damages  therefrom,  however,  are  not  irrep- 
arable. 

Charles  XV.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
died  September  1 8,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He 
is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Prince  Oscar. 

Louis-Marie  Feuerbach,  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man philosopher,  died  at  Hanau,  Hesse-Cassel, 
September  17,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

Archduke  Albrecht,  of  Austria,  died  in  Vi- 
enna, September  11,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
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IN  our  October  number  several  quotations  are 
made  from  a Portugnese-English  Conversa- 
tional Guide,  showing  the  amusing  blunders 
made  in  translation.  Here  is  another  sample 
from  the  same  book.  The  subject  is  that  little 
interview  between  Balaam  and  another,  with 
which  we  arc  all  fumiliar ; and  in  this  wise  does 
our  Portuguese  professor  put  it  into  English : 

A Protestant  minister,  very  choleric,  was  ex- 
plained to  the  children  the  Pcntateuco ; but  ar- 
riving at  the  article  Balaam.  A young  boy  com- 
menced to  laugh.  The  minister  with  indigna- 
tion, chide,  threaten,  and  endeavor  one’s  to  prove 
that  a ass  was  can  speak  especeally  when  he  saw 
before  him  a angel  armed  from  a swrord.  The 
little  boy  continue  to  laugh  more  strong.  The 
minister  haa  flied  into  passion,  and  give  a kick 
the  child,  which  told  him  weeping : “ Ah  i admit 
that  the  ass  of  Balaam  did  spoken , but  he  did 
not  kicks .” 


In  Lady  Clementina  Davies’s  44  Recollections 
of  Society  in  England  and  France,”  recently  pub- 
lished in  London,  are  several  hitherto  unpub- 
lished anecdotes  of  former  celebrities.  The  fol- 
lowing present  Marie  Antoinette  in  a new  and 
somewhat  humorous  character : 

In  the  bright  time  just  preceding  her  unpar- 
alleled misfortunes,  when  at  the  bijou  cliftteau 
of  Trianon,  she  not  only  cultivated  flowers, 
fished  in  the  lake,  milked  cows,  and  invited  her 
courtiers  generally  to  share  her  pastoral  pleas- 
ures, but  she  there  acted  in  private  theatricals, 
and  always  the  part  of  a shepherdess  or  a sou- 
brette.  In  the  former  character  she  illustrated 
Rousseau’s  rural  scenes  in  a way  which,  if  he  had 
beheld  it,  would  have  mitigated  even  that  philo- 
sophic republican’s  well-known  sarcasm  on  royal 
performers  ; and  she  so  far  overcame  the  educa- 
tional or  constitutional  shyness  of  her  royal  hus- 
band in  his  earlier  years  as  even  to  induce  him 
to  take  a part  on  the  stage. 

When,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette had  arrived  in  France  as  Dauphiness,  she 
detected  so  much  absurdity  in  the  ancien  regime 
formalities  forced  on  her  observance  by  the 
Duchess  de  Noailles,  the  Grand  Mistress  of  the 
Ceremonies  (an  ancestress  of  the  present  minister 
of  France  at  Washington),  that  she  then  and 
long  afterward  spoke  of  that  august  personage 
by  the  sobriquet  of  Madame  Etiquette.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  shows  her  humor.  The  scene 
was  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Several  of  the 
more  demure  ladies  of  the  court  were  in  open 
carriages.  But  the  queen  was  riding  on  a don- 
key, as  were  various  of  her  younger  favorites. 
Suddenly  the  whole  cavalcade  was  stopped,  for 
Marie  Antoinette’s  donkey,  having  felt  a sud- 
den inclination  to  roll  on  the  green  turf,  had 
thrown  its  royal  rider,  and  she,  being  quite  un- 
hurt, remained  seated  on  the  ground,  laughing 
immoderately.  As  soon  as  she  could  command 
her  countenance  she  assumed  a mock  gravity, 
and,  without  attempting  to  rise  from  her  lowly 
position,  commanded  that  the  Grand  Mistress  of 
the  Ceremonies  should  at  once  be  brought  to  her 
side ; and  when  the  lady  thus  summoned  stood,  j 
in  no  good  temper,  and  with  dignified  aspect,  be- 
fore her,  she  looked  up  and  said,  “Madame,  1 1 


have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  inform  me  as  to 
the  etiquette  to  be  observed  when  a Queen  of 
France  and  her  donkey  have  both  fallen — which 
of  them  is  to  get  vp  first  t ” 

Lady  Clementina  gives  us  this  fresh  anec- 
dote of  Talleyrand,  and  how  he  won  his  first  ec- 
clesiastical success : 

It  was  by  a bonmot  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
his  friend  and  patroness,  Madame  Du  Barry-,  that 
he  first  achieved  promotion ; for,  being  one  day- 
rallied  by  her  as  to  his  silence  when  in  her  so- 
ciety, “Ildlas,  madarae,”  he  sighed,  44  je  fa  i sals 
une  rdflexion  bien  triste:  Paris  est  une  ville 
dans  laquelle  il  est  bien  plus  aise'  d’avoir  des 
femmes  que  des  abbayes!”  This  mot  was  re- 
warded by  a benefice.  44  If  he  thought  like  a 
deist,  he  preached  like  a saint.” 

Another  quaint  character  mentioned  by  Lady 
Clementina  was  Lady  Cork,  a lady  well  known 
for  her  eccentricities.  She  was  at  this  time 
nearly  ninety  years  old,  yet  she  had  either  a din- 
ner-party, a rout,  or  else  went  out  every  night 
of  her  life.  On  one  occasion  she  told  Mr.  Davies 
that  she  had  invited  a gentleman  to  dinner  who 
was  formerly  a great  admirer  of  his  wife.  The 
gentleman,  however,  did  not  appear  at  the  prop- 
er hour,  and  the  company  sat  down  without  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  meal  the  following  note  was 
brought  to  the  hostess  from  Lord  Fife : 

My  pjcab  Lady  Cork,— I can  not  express  my  regret 
that  it  is  quite  ont  of  my  power  to  dine  with  you,  and 
you  will  pity  me  when  yon  hear  that  I am  in  bed. 

A blackguard  creditor  haa  had  every  thing  I possess 
taken  from  me.  The  only  thing  he  haa  left  me  is  a 
cast  of  one  of  Veatria’a  legs.  I must  remain  in  bed 
till  my  lawyer  comes,  as  I nave  not  a coat  to  put  on. 
This  is  the  reason,  dear  Lady  Cork,  I can  not  dine 
with  you. 


We  all  have  met  the  familiar  young  fellow 
w ho,  on  the  briefest  acquaintance,  seems  to  have 
known  you  for  years,  and  addresses  you  as  44  my 
dear  boy,”  or  “old  fel.”  One  of  this  breed, 
now  in  our  mind’s  eye,  recalls  the  witty  rebuff 
of  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  annoyed  one  evening 
by  the  familiarity  of  a young  man  of  this  sort, 
w ho  addressed  him  by  his  surname  alone.  Hear- 
ing him  tell  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury’s  palace  for  the  first  time,  the  rev- 
erend canon  said,  pathetically,  44  Pray  don’t  clap 
him  on  the  back  and  call  him  Howley.” 


The  Empress  Marie  Louise  had  never  been 
popular  in  Paris,  as  Josephine  was  to  the  last,  nor 
had  she  the  fine  instincts  which  so  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  first  consort  of  Napoleon,  who 
was,  indeed,  his  better  angel  For  example : one 
day  Napoleon,  having  been  provoked  by  her  fa- 
ther, the  Emperor  of  Austria,  declared  to  Marie 
Louise  that  he  was  “an  old  ga nache"  (block- 
head). Her  majesty  asked  one  of  her  ladies-in- 
waiting— as  she  said  the  emperor  had  called  her 
father  by  that  name — the  meaning  of  the  word 
ganache,  and  the  lady,  not  knowing  w hat  to  say 
in  reference  to  the  empress’s  own  father,  an- 
swered that  it  meant  “a  venerable  old  man.” 
Marie  Louise  believed  this ; and  afterward,  when 
Cambacdres  camo  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  she, 
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wishing  to  be  very  complimentary  to  him,  said, 

4 4 Sir,  I have  always  regarded  yon  as  the  chief 
ganache  of  France.” 

From  an  enterprising  town  in  Michigan  comes 
the  following : 

Mike is  a true  Irishman,  and  for  repartee 

does  credit  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  had  a 
slight  unpleasantness  with  Mr.  Dougherty  about 
a pig — a tender  subject  upon  which  to  trifle  with 
a son  of  Erin.  Meeting  Mr.  Dougherty  one  day, 
the  porcine  matter  came  up,  and  at  it  they  went, 
when  Mike  suddenly  closed  the  debate  in  a truly 
Irish  manner  by  saying,  44  Ah,  I know  ye;  ye’re 
a Dougherty.  I know  the  Doughertys.  I knew 
them  in  the  ould  country.  My  mother  was  a 
Doughertv^-and  a mighty  mane  set  they  were , 
tooT  

T.  C.  I , of  Toronto,  Canada,  sends  us  the 

following : 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Bond  Street  Con- 
gregational Church  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Rev.  William  Morley  Punshon. 
Mr.  Ross  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  he 
didn’t  know  with  whom  he  was  to  appear  until 
that  morning,  and  when  he  found  he  was  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  platform  with  the  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  named,  he  “fairly  shook  in 
his  shoes.”  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  followed,  and  said 
he  was  in  pretty  much  the  same  predicament  as 
Brother  Ross ; for  when  he  saw  he  was  to  ap- 
pear with  Mr.  Punshon  he  “ not  only  shook  in 
his  shoes,  but  his  shoes  shook  for  half  an  hour 
after  he  took  them  off!”  Mr.  Punshon  capped 
the  climax  by  saying:  “One  thing  has  troubled 
me  this  evening  very  much,  and  that  is  what 
kind  of  boots  Dr.  Shaw  must  have  had  to  shake 
so.  They  couldn’t  have  been  4 Wellingtons,’  for 
he  never  shook.  They  couldn’t  have  been  what 
I knew  in  my  younger  days  as  4 Bluchers,  ’ for  he 
didn't  know  how  to  shake.  The  only  conclusion  I 
can  come  to  for  the  shaking  of  these  wonderful 
shoes  is,  they  must  have  had  miserable  soles , sadly 
in  need  of  heeling , and  with  very  elastic  sides /” 


All  the  queer  old  epitaphs  in  all  the  old  grave- 
yards of  the  country  seem  to  be  on  their  way  to 
the  Drawer.  Here,  however,  is  an  old  one  of 
Walpole’s  time,  that  is  both  funny  and  true.  It 
is  on  Lord  Conway’s  sister,  Miss  Betty,  who  died 
suddenly  from  drinking  too  freely  of  lemonade 
at  a subscription  masquerade.  Her  exit  was 
thus  commemorated : 

Poor  Betty  Conway  I 
She  drank  lemonade 
At  a masquerade; 

So  now  she’s  dead  and  gone  away. 


Apropos  of  the  Princess  Salm-Salm  having 
received  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  a mag- 
nificent Testament  valued  at  $1000,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a copy  of  the  Psalm-Psalms  of 
David  would  have  been  a more  appropriate  pres- 
ent. 


Before  the  late  struggle  it  was  customary  for 
large  land-holders  in  Virginia  to  elect  one  negro 
to  a more  onerous  and  important  position  than 
the  rest — namely,  to  superintend  the  others  in 
the  various  branches  of  labor.  In  the  case  of 


which  I am  about  to  speak,  the  sable  individual 
promoted  to  this  responsibility  was  no  Bayard  in 
point  of  honor,  and  had  no  qualms  of  conscience 
in  shirking  his  duty  on  any  convenient  opportu- 
nity. His  master  shrewdly  suspected  that  Jim’s 
frequent  requests  to  attend  “meetin”’  were  not 
instigated  by  religious  fervor,  but  that  frolics  of 
a more  mundane  character  were  the  objects  of 
these  weekly  petitions.  With  these  suspicions 
strong  in  his  mind,  he  gave  Jim  leave  one  after- 
noon to  go  to  “meetin’.”  On  the  following 
morning  he  proceeded  to  question  him  in  rela- 
tion to  what  he  had  heard : 

44  Well,  Jim,  where  was  the  meetin*  held?” 

“Why,  marster,  up  at  4 Dry  and  Hungry.’ ” 

“ Who  preached,  Jim  ?” 

“ Old  Mr.  Huyam.  Pow  erful  preacher,  mars- 
ter— powerful.” 

“ What  did  he  preach  about?” 

44  De  maracle,  marster.” 

44  But  what  miracle,  Jim  ?” 

“Dat  nr’  maracle,  marster,  ’bout  de  loaves 
and  de  fishes.” 

44  What  did  the  preacher  say  about  it  ?” 

44  Well,  vou  see,  old  marster,  de  Saviour  had 
been  prcaWiin*  and  teachin*,  and  de  twelve  ’pos- 
tles  was  wid  him ; and  de  ’postles  dey  got  hun- 
gry, and  thar  wa’n’t  nothin’  thar  to  eat  but  one 
or  two  loaves  and  one  or  two  little  bits  of  fishes ; 
so  de  Saviour  he  blessed  dem,  and  thar  was  five 
thousand  loaves  and  five  thousand  fishes,  and  de 
’postles  dey  went  and  eat  ’em  all  up.” 

“But,  Jim,  I think  you’ve  got  that  wrong.” 

“No,  I ain’t,  marster — no  1 ain’t.  You  don’t 
onderstand : de  maracle  was,  dat  de  ’postles  eat 
up  all  de  loaves  and  all  de  fishes  and  dey  didn’t 
bust!” 


The  following  story  of  an  old  English  actor, 
Edward  Shuter,  just  published  in  a new  volume, 
is  good.  A friend  overtaking  him  in  the  street 
one  day,  said : 

44  Why,  Ned,  aren’t  you  ashamed  to  walk  the 
streets  with  twenty  holes  in  your  stockings? 
Why  don’t  you  get  them  mended  ?*’ 

“No,  my  friend,” said  Shuter,  “I  am  above 
it ; and  if  you  have  the  pride  of  a gentleman  you 
will  act  like  me,  and  walk  rather  with  twenty 
holes  than  have  one  dam.” 

“How  do  you  make  that  out?” 

44  Why,” said  Shuter,  “a  hole  is  the  accident 
of  a day,  but  a dam  is  premeditated  poverty, .” 

The  origin  of  Shuter  is  unknown.  One  Chap- 
man, an  actor  and  dramatist,  who  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1757,  was  the  only  person  who 
professed  to  know  any  thing  of  him.  Shuter 
himself  said,  44 1 suppose  I must  have  had  par- 
ents, but  I never  remember  having  friends.” 


Ministerial  remuneration  in  the  early  days 
of  the  great  West  was  on  the  worldly  basis  of  all 
other  matters.  As  an  illustration,  we  give  the 
case  of  Rev.  Jacob  Patch,  years  ago  of  North- 
ern Indiana.  No  purer,  simpler- minded  man 
than  he.  Thoroughly  educated  in  literary  and 
theological  colleges  under  New  England  influ- 
ences, he  soon  adapted  himself  to  his  new  work 
of  aiding  in  Christianizing  the  West.  After  a 
few  years’  residence  in  the  land  of  prairie  and 
forest  he  began  the  building  of  a house  for  him- 
self. His  way  of  paying  for  shingles  might  be 
new  to  Mr.  Beecher,  but  was  too  true  with  our 
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i.j.  M-  'met  UfVunl  the  fStii&g  ittn* 

Big  gtrtilper's  Kepi*  tvx?tb  lAlten, 
And  If  Old  Sol  don't  hw  hla  tcelp 
t'm  jrtsry  ranch  mlafcttkcrn- 


1.  They  ^nf  a.  mi^Urh»>nr 

This  ffiVj  tvtlifl  U ;<p(>Mort  i 


The  peculiar  passion  of  the  negro  for  making 
a jubilee  of  fimeruh  uml  tfieirattmuiuru  oolempi- 
tius  is  sometime*  Iudicronsly  eet  faith.  A friend 
was  taking  a stroll  a few  evsnings  ago,  and  Walk- 
ing slowly  ulor.g,  pKmzi  ved  a man  and  a vytonan 
i»  eftrobst  tan ver^i on , <f list  as  my  Friend  near- 
ed tbnrfr  the  imm qn^nonvd  his  companion  Uni* : 

Is  jm  gwina  to  set up  tvid  de  corpse  to- 
night  E”  V ' V ’.  !•'.'• ■■  ■ ' • 

Sh»3  fl«»tvercd  mthe  negative. 

>’•  Yo.j  ain't  gWirtb  to  m up  wiu  de  corps*  ri" 

' 

WYlmt  m (jfa  ivofjd  1$  4e  reason  yoq  tunT 
gtviue  Hi  set  up  w idde  oorpso?” 

‘l  Why,  yon  see,  my  buidwn1  wont  Umti  me." 

M Yfiiif  f never  did  such 

a. tts  you  ^ got  want  to  low  Top 

u>  {jiojware  ip  life!” 

A .fitBvzcrmM'  old  .family  servant  • made  a 
visit  to  Hwe  re  lari  vis  hi  Fortum  ottt  h.t  V)  rg  i r>i  a> 
ami  on  her  return  home,  being  asked  how  she  had 
enjoyed  hem?lf,  said,  “Mightily,  fcmcwA  might- 
ily*, they  hod  as  much  at  two  funerah  a week 
while  I was  tliar/' 

Tin?  following  1 * socieir  * anecdote  is  just  Imr 
polled  fiotw  Brooklyn : A Republican  and  yv 
Democrat  of  that  city.  sun  ding  together.  *w\v 
approaching  a man  under  the  influence  of  yofn 
juice;  &iid  the  Republican,  ■•;  V 
M1  will  bet  it  re  dollars  tJutf  that  man  U a ftem- 
I OCOWL,r  . v 

“Taken,”  replied  ilie  Democrat r “but  you 
most  aseetram  t he  fart  From  the  mun  himself-  ; 

As*  the*  toper-  a^iruachecl  he  was  accosted  by 
: the  Republican : - */•;;- v*  y 

I hevainst  coadn  a bet  on  you, 
which  you  are  to  decide.  I luv»*  bet  niy  fneml 
here  that  yon  hyq  u Demomt,  How  i*  itT’ 

1 Well-*  repiibd  Cwtijaifie,  “ lAttf  ±&XTy 

)o  sny  you  hhre  lost  your  murrey ; liteknuwtedgo 
I’ve  tjol  the  Bytipl/mti  but  not  (Jo*  i/Mtak  o 

Apiwo h of  i it?  .faff.,  annual  exnminafimi  < f 
cadeti  ai  Wjasi  I Vail  v Oenernl  I >my  cnf  forTneyiy 
colftt/fcl  of  our  lamon5  v<  8oVenth/'  was  «mib 
years  ago  one  of  thft  Brrfkfd  of  Extinnnci^,  )*n*l 
teiia  die  folfovrieg  aneeilota  .*  Any  cqdlt  gaL(!y 
of  a biwh  of  dbdpUmv  «nch  ni  hmgbbig  on 
parade  or  dryppbig-  his  mi n , traa  «^[tectcd  to 
I render  an  exenise  ip  writing,  and  to  make  it  as 


a,  Bigtfoalppr  aortia  rum  ^rlfv) 
And  ''Umuglit  it  jpUy,  •'ptoi. 


li!j<  thiug  gr*nv  rather  you 

Tin*  wi»w  mob  got  d<mi»-hertrtyffV; 


y ijjcnaiiVi. -?b^.'^'iiU!*.9!h4‘*A- 

\'((i  Vicss^part^  t*  ''1  !i 
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concise  os  possible.  On  one  occasion  a cadet 
laughed  on  parade,  and  on  being  sent  to  his 
quarters,  sent  the  following  explanatory  state- 
ment: 

Commanding  Officer: 

Sib,— (iu n fired— gal  jumped— I laughed. 

Respectfully.  James  Mason. 

The  authorities  smiled  over  the  composition, 
and  let  Mr.  Mason  glide. 


The  following  doggerel,  or  catterel,  will  prob- 
ably be  new  to  that  great  congregation  of  Drawer 
readers  who  have  “ come  of  age’*  within  five  or 
six  years,  and  commenced  to  read  the  Magazine : 

There  was  a man  named  Ferguson ; 

He  lived  on  Market  Street; 

He  had  a speckled  Thomas  cat, 

That  couldn’t  well  be  beat; 

He’d  catch  more  rats  and  mice  and  sich 
Than  forty  cats  could  eat 

This  cat  would  come  Into  the  room 
And  climb  upon  a cheer; 

And  there  he’d  sit  and  lick  hisself, 

And  pur  so  awful  aueer 

That  Ferguson  would  yell  at  him— 

But  still  he’d  pur  severe. 

And  then  he*d  climb  the  moon-lit  fence. 

And  loaf  around  and  yowl, 

And  spit  and  claw  another  cat 
Alongside  of  tho  jowl; 

And  then  they  both  would  shake  their  tails, 

And  jump  around  and  howl. 

But  while  a-curvin’  of  his  spine, 

And  waiting  to  attack 

A cat  upon  tnc  other  fence, 

There  came  an  awful  crack; 

And  this  here  speckled  Thomas  cat 
Got  busted  in  the  back. 

When  Ferguson  came  down  next  day, 

There  lay  his  old  feline, 

And  not  a life  was  left  of  him, 

Although  he  had  had  nine; 

“And  this  has  come,”  said  Ferguson, 

“Of  curvin’  of  his  spine!” 


This  blessed  Union  of  ours  is  not  the  only 
country  in  which  servants  dominate.  Even 
that  most  golden  of  terrestrial  beings,  Roths- 
child, is  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  submits  occa- 
sionally to  the  behests  of  his  valet.  This  just 
comes  to  us  from  abroad : Felix  was  long  the 
faithful  valet  of  the  baron.  It  was  his  business 
to  dress  his  master,  and  he  did  not  allow  his 
judgment  upon  matters  of  the  toilet  to  be  called 
iu  question. 

“ What  sort  of  an  overcoat  is  that,  Felix  ?” 
asked  the  baron  one  morning. 

“That  which  monsieur  le  baron  will  put  on 
to-day,”  answered  Felix. 

“But  that  which  I wore  yesterday  pleases  me 
much  better.” 

“That  may  be,  but  monsieur  le  baron  does 
not  know  that  the  weather  has  changed.” 

“That  does  not  matter;  I would  rather  have 
the  other.” 

“ But  monsieur  le  baron  will  put  this  on ; ” and, 
laughing,  M.  Rothschild  put  on  the  coat  Felix 
had  brought  him. 


A short  time  since  a number  of  amateur  mu- 
sicians in  a town  of  Western  Pennsylvania  made 
an  effort  to  organize  an  orchestra.  They  were 
successful  in  procuring  all  the  performers  they 
desiredtexcept  a clarionet  player.  One  of  the 
number  finally  volunteered  to  take  up  the  in- 
strument and  try  to  learn  to  play  it.  He  had 
no  clarionet,  but  hearing  that  he  could  probably 


borrow  one  from  a young  man  in  the  place  who 
was  thought  to  own  one,  he  met  him  on  the 
street  one  day  and  accosted  him  with,  “How 
are  you,  Brown  ? I heard  you  had  a clarionet.” 
The  fellow  looked  at  him  in  utter  amazement, 
having  probably  never  heard  of  such  a thing  be- 
fore, and  stammered  out,  “ Well,  /—  /—  was 
sick  about  two  weeks  ago,  but  1 don't  think  I had 

thatr 


This  from  a correspondent  at  Buena  Vista 
Place,  Augusta,  Georgia : 

One  day  a short  time  ago  as  I entered  the 
kitchen  I overheard  the  following  dialogue  be- 
tween the  colored  waiter-boy,  Henry,  a bright 
little  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  Sooley,  the 
house-maid. 

“ I say,  Sooley,  goat's  milk  is  de  Best  kin*  o' 
milk.” 

“No,  it  isn’t.” 

“Yes  it  is,  Sooley,  an’  it  makes  de  best  kin’ 
o’  butter." 

“Oh,  you  hush,  boy — hush  you  mouf;  don’t 
know  what  you  talkin’  ’bout.” 

“ Yes  I do,  for  de  man  in  de  store,  when  I 
done  gone  got  de  butter  dis  momin’,  tole  me  it 
was  goatshen  [Goshen]  butter.” 


Some  months  ago,  when  smoll-pox  was  raging 
in  Buffalo,  an  old  saddler  was  taken  down  with 
it,  and  became  very  ill.  His  family  took  little 
care  of  him,  but  when  his  end  drew  near  they 

sent  for  the  Catholic  priest  Father  F is  a 

queer  old  German,  and  tells  the  rest  of  the  story 
as  follows : 

“ Veil,  I goes  oop  to  de  door,  unt  I say,  * Goot- 
efening,  Mister  Schmuck.*  Unt  he  say  neddiuk. 
Den  1 goes  a leedle  furder,  unt  I sav,  * Mister 
Schmuck,  goot-efening.’  Unt  he  say  noddink 
again.  Den  I goes  close  up  to  him,  unt  I looks 
at  him,  unt  I say,  1 Mister  Schmuck , you  pus 
dead  /’  ” 

Which  indeed  was  the  case ; but  fancy  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  corpse  at  hearing  the  fact 
stated  in  that  succinct  form ! 


The  following  good  bit  is  from  a collection  of 
manuscript  poems  written  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  recently  published  in  England : 

WYLFULL  WYVES. 

The  man  is  blest  that  lyves  in  rest. 

And  so  can  keepe  hym  stylle ; 
and  he  is  A-cornste  that  was  the  first 
that  gave  hys  wyff  her  wyll. 

What  paine  and  greff  without  relleff 
shall  we  pore  men  snetayne, 
yff  every  gyle  [Jill]  shall  have  her  wyl, 
and  over  vs  shall  reigne? 

Then  all  our  wyves,  during  ther  lyves, 
wyll  loke  to  do  the  same, 
and  beare  in  hand  yt  ys  As  lande 
that  goeth  not  from  the  name. 

There  ys  no  man  whose  wyadome  caunc 
Reforme  A wylfull  wyff, 
but  onely  god,  who  maide  the  rod 
f for  our  vnthryfty  lyffe. 

Let  vb  therefor  cryc  owt  and  rore, 
and  make  to  god  request 
that  he  redresse  this  wilfnlnesB 
and  set  our  harth  at  rest. 

Wherefor,  good  wyves,  amend  youre  lyves, 
and  we  wyll  do  the  same, 
and  kene  not  style,  that  noughtye  wyle, 
that  hiuth  so  evell  A name. 

ffinia. 
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